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i. 


I-ac'-elius,  [Gr.  "la/c^of,]  a surname  or  synonym  of 
Bacchus,  which  see 

I-am'be,  [Gr.  ’Ia/r/?^,]  a servant-maid  of  Metanira, 
Queen  of  Eleusis,  was  said  to  be  a daughter  of  Pan.  By 
her  jokes  or  tricks  she  amused  Ceres  when  the  latter 
was  in  distress.  Iambic  poetry  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  her. 

Iamblichus.  See  Jamblichus. 

I-ap'e-tus,  [Gr.  ’laneroc;  Fr.  .Japet,  zhi'pi',]  in  classic 
mythology,  a Titan,  and  a son  of  Uranus.  He  was  the 
father  of  Atlas,  Prometheus,  Epimetheus,  and  Mencetius. 
He  is  by  some  considered  to  be  the  same  as  the  Japheth 
of  Scripture.  Iapetus  was  regarded  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  the  ancestor  of  the  human  race,* 
and,  according  to  Scripture,  the  descendants  of  Japheth 
inhabited  the  “isles  of  the  Gentiles,”  (Genesis  x.  5,) 
which  would  seem  to  signify  the  numerous  islands  along 
the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  probably 
also  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  two  continents  ; in  other 
words,  all  that  part  of  the  world  with  which  the  early 
Greeks  were  acquainted. 

I-a'si-on  [Gr.  'laaiuv]  or  I-a'sI-us,  a fabulous  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Electra,  (or  of  Minos  and  Corythus.)  He 
is  said  to  have  been  beloved  by  Ceres,  who  bore  him  a 
son,  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches. 

Ibarra,  e-Bir'ri,  (Joaquin,)  a Spanish  printer,  born 
at  Saragossa  in  1725,  carried  on  business  in  Madrid. 
He  was  distinguished  for  the  perfection  of  his  publica- 
tions, especially  for  his  editions  of  “ Don  Quixote,”  (1780,) 
and  a Spanish  version  of  Sallust,  (1772.)  Died  in  1785. 

I'bas,  a Syrian  priest  of  the  fifth  century,  acted  a 
prominent  part  in  the  disputes  about  Nestorianism.  He 
was  chosen  Bishop  of  Edessa  in  436  a.d.  At  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus,  in  449,  he  was  deposed  on  the  charge  of 
favouring  the  Nestorians ; but  he  was  reinstated  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedony  in  451.  Died  in  457. 

Ib'bet-sdn,  (Mrs.  Agnes,)  an  English  botanist,  born 
in  London  in  1757.  She  investigated  the  structure  of 
plants,  and  wrote  botanical  papers  which  were  inserted 
in  Nicholson’s  “Journal”  and  the  “ Philosophical  Maga- 
zine,” (1809-17.)  Died  in  1823. 

Ibbetson,  (Julius  Caesar,)  an  English  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Scarborough,  copied  and  imitated  with 
success  the  works  of  Berghem.  He  wrote  an  “ Accidence 
or  Gamut  of  Oil-Painting  for  Beginners.”  Died  in  1817. 

Ib'bpt,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  divine,  born  near 
Swaffham,  in  Norfolk,  in  1680.  He  became  chaplain 
to  George  I.  in  1716,  and  prebendary  of  Westminster 
in  1724.  He  delivered  the  Boyle  lectures  in  1713-14. 
Died  in  1725.  Two  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  pub- 
lished in  1726. 

See  Dr.  S Clarke,  “ Life  of  Benjamin  Ibbot.” 

IB IV,  ib’n,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  “son,”  and 
forming  a part  of  many  names ; as,  Ibn-Hanbal,  the 
“son  ofHanbal,”  etc.  It  is  often  written  Ben;  as,  Ali- 
Ben-AbI-TAlib,  for  Alee-Ibn-Abef.  (-Ab!)  -TAlib. 

Ibn-Abeet(-Abi)- Y akoob,(or  - Y’akub,)  Tb’n  i'bee 
yj'koob',  ( Abool-Faraj,  i'bool  fir'ij,)  otherwise  called 
An-Nadeem  (-Nadim)-Mohammed-Ibn-Ishhk,  an- 
ni-deem'  mo-him'med  Tb’n  is-hik',  an  Arabian  writer, 
chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a valuable  catalogue  of 
books  in  the  Arabic  language,  with  brief  and  excellent 


* See  Horace,  lib.  i.,  Carmen  3,  in  which  the  phrases  “ Gens  hu- 
mana”  and  “ Iapeti  genus”  are  used  almost  synonymously, 
t See  note  on  page  35. 


notices  of  their  authors.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life, 
except  that  he  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century. 

Ibn-Al-Atseer,  (-Atsyr,)  Tb’n  11  it-seeR',  (Abool- 
Hassan-Alee,  or  Aboul  (-Abul)  -Hassan-Ali,  I'bool 
his'san  1'lee,)  surnamed  Az-ed-Deen,  (Azzeddyn,)  (i.e. 
the  “ Splendour  of  Religion,”)  an  Arabian  historian,  born 
in  Mesopotamia  about  1160,  became  a citizen  of  Mosul. 
He  excelled  in  the  science  of  prophetic  traditions,  and 
had  great  knowledge  of  history,  as  appears  by  his 
Complete  Chronicle  from  the  origin  of  the  world  to 
his  own  time.  Died  in  1233. 

See  Haji-Khalfah,  “ Lexicon  Bibliographicum Von  Hammer- 
Purgstall,  “ Literaturgeschichte  der  Araber.” 

Ibn-Al-Atseer  (or  -Al-Atsyr)-Nasr- Allah,  Tb’n  11- 
It-seeR'  nls’r  ll'llh,  written  also  Alatyr  and  Alatir,  an 
Arabian  writer,  a brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Jezeereh-Benee-Omar,  on  the  Tigris,  in  1162.  He  visited 
the  court  of  Saladin,  who  engaged  him  as  vizier  to  his 
son  and  heir,  Melik-Afdhal.  He  was  eminent  for  his  learn- 
ing, and  wrote  a treatise  on  Prosody,  and  other  works. 

See  Ibn-Khallikan,  “Biographical  Dictionary.” 

Ibn-Bajah.  See  Avenpace. 

Ibn-Batuta.  See  Batootah. 

Ibn-Doreid,  Ib’n  do'rad',  (or  do'rTd',)  a celebrated 
Arabian  poet,  born  at  Bassorah  in  838  a.d.  He  culti- 
vated various  kinds  of  poetry  with  distinguished  success. 
Died  at  Bagdad  in  933. 

Ibn-Hanbal,  Ib’n  hln'bll,  (Ahmed,  iH'med,)  the 
founder  of  the  fourth  sect  of  orthodox  Mohammedans, 
was  born  at  Bagdad  (or,  as  some  say,  at  Meru)  in  the 
year  of  the  Hejrah  164.  He  attained  a great  reputation 
for  virtue  and  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  Mohammed. 
He  received  many  traditions  from  Shafei,  with  whom  he 
was  intimate.  For  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  Koran 
to  have  been  created,  he  was  scourged  and  imprisoned 
by  the  caliph  Motassem.  He  died  at  Bagdad  in  a.d. 
835.  The  sect  became  very  numerous  after  his  death. 

See  Sale’s  “ Koran.” 

Ibn-Haukal.  See  Haukal. 

Ibn-Ishctk,  (or  -Ishaq,)  Ib’n  is-hik',  an  Arabian  his- 
torian, who,  at  the  request  of  the  caliph  Al-Mansoor, 
wrote  a life  of  Mohammed  the  prophet.  He  is  an  elo- 
quent but  not  a trustworthy  writer.  Died  in  768  a.d. 

See  Sprenger,  “Life  of  Mohammad,”  p.  69  et  seq. 

Ibn-Khakfln,  (or  -Khacfln.)  See  Al-Fath. 

Ibn-Khaldoon,  (-Khaldoun  or  -Khaldun,)  Ib’n 
Kll'ddon',  ( Walee-ed-Deen-  (or  Waly-Eddyn-) 
Aboo-Zeid-Abd-er-Rahman,  wl'lee  ed-deen'  I'boo 
zld  lbd-er-rlh'mln,)  a celebrated  Arabian  historian,  born 
at  Tunis  in  1332.  He  removed  to  Cairo,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  uprightness  as  a judge,  and  was 
chosen  chief  of  the  Cadees  (Cadis)  Died  in  1406. 

See  his  Autobiography,  published  in  the  “Journal  Asiatique”  of 
1844;  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  “ Chrestomathie  Arabe Casiri,  “Bibli- 
otheca Arabico-Hispana.” 

Ibn-Khallikfin,  Ib’n  Kil'le-kin',  written  also  Ebn- 
Khalicfln  or  -Khilcan,  (Shems-ed-Deen  (or-Eddin) 
Abool-  (Aboul-  or  Abul-)  Abbfls-Ahmed,  shims 
ed-deen'  I'bool  ib'bis'  iH'med,)  a celebrated  Arabian 
historian,  born  at  Arbela  in  1211.  He  became  grand 
Cadee  (Cadi)  of  Damascus  about  1261.  His  chief  work 
is  a “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Famous  Moslems,” 
which  contains  over  eight  hundred  articles.  An  English 
translation  of  it  was  begun  by  Mr.  Slane,  the  first  volume 
of  which  was  published  in  1841.  Died  in  1282. 


€ as  k;  9 as  s;  g hard;  g as j;  g,  h,  K, guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled ; § as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (®®=See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Ibn-Koteybah  or  Abdallah-Ibn-Koteybah,  4b- 

dil'lah  Ib’n  ko-ta'bah  or  ko-tl'bah,  written  also  Cotey- 
bah.  and  Qotaybah,  an  Arabian  historian  and  critic,  born 
at  Bagdad  in  828  a.d.  ; died  in  889. 

See  Ibn-Khallikan,  “Biographical  Dictionary.” 

Ibn-Maimoon,  (-Maimuu  or  -Maimoun.)  See 

Maimonides. 

Ibn-Rosched,  (or  -Roshd.)  See  Averroes. 

Ibn-Sina.  See  Avicenna. 

Ibn-Tofail,  (-Tofayl.)  See  Aboo-Bekr-Ibn-Tofail 

Ibnul-Abbir.  See  Kodhaee. 

Ibn-Yoonas,  (-Younas  or  -Yunas,)  Tb’n  yoo'nas, 
sometimes  spelled  Ibn-Younis,  (Alee-  (or  Ali-)  Ibn- 
Abderrahinan,  4'lee  Tb’n  ibd-er-r5,h'min,)  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Arabian  astronomers,  was  born  in  979  a.d. 
He  made  at  Cairo  a series  of  observations,  the  results  of 
which  he  published  in  a work  called  the  “Table  of  Ibn- 
Yoonas.”  Died  in  1008. 

Ibn-Zohr.  See  Avenzoar. 

Ibr&heem,  (Ibr&him,)  written  also  Ibrahym,  the 
Arabic  name  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  which  see. 

Ibrdheem,  (Ibrethim,*)  ib-ri-heem',  thirteenth  caliph 
of  the  Omeyyad  dynasty,  was  the  son  of  Waleed  (Walid) 

I.  He  began  to  reign  in  Damascus  in  744  A.D.,  and  a 
few  months  after  was  deposed  by  Merwan.  The  Arab 
historians  disagree  respecting  his  subsequent  fate. 

Ibrhheem  (Ibrahim)  I.,  (Aboo-Abdallah,  S' bod 
Sb-dSl'lah,)  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Aglabides  in  Africa, 
was  the  son  of  Aglab,  and  a native  of  Arabia.  About 
800  a.d.  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Africa  by  Haroun- 
al-Raschid.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  (808,)  Ibraheem 
assumed  the  royal  power.  Died  about  813. 

Ibraheem  (Ibrahim)  I.,  a Turkish  Sultan,  brother 
of  Amurath  IV.,  was  proclaimed  in  1640,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  His  cruelty  and  other  vices  excited  against 
him  a powerful  and  successful  conspiracy,  by  which  he 
was  deposed  and  strangled  in  1648  or  1649.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Mahomet  IV. 

Ibraheem  (Ibrahim)  II.,  Emperor  of  Hindostan,  the 
son  of  Iskander,  began  to  reign  in  1517,  being  the  third 
of  the  Afghan  dynasty.  He  was  a very  unpopular  ruler. 
In  1526  the  Mogul  Baber  invaded  India,  a battle  was 
fought  at  Paniput,  where  Ibraheem  was  defeated  and 
killed,  and  the  Mogul  dynasty  was  established  in  India. 

Ibraheem,  (Ibrahim,)  a favourite  of  Sultan  Solyman 

II. ,  was  a Genoese  by  birth,  and  was  taken  to  Constan- 
tinople by  pirates  in  his  infancy.  He  became  grand 
vizier  about  1523,  and  signalized  his  courage  in  the  war 
against  Hungary  in  1527.  He  was  put  to  death,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Sultana,  in  1535. 

Ibraheem,  (Ibrahim,)  born  at  Aleppo,  was  the  most 
eminent  among  the  Ottoman  jurists.  His  fame  rests  upon 
a great  work  styled  the  “ Confluence  of  the  Seas,”  (“  Mul- 
teka  al- Abhar,”)  which  is  a complete  code  of  laws.  Died 
in  1549. 

Ibraheem,  (Ibrahim,)  Pasha  of  Egypt,  the  son  of 
Mehemet  Alee,  (Ali,)  was  born  in  Rumelia  in  1789.  He 
conquered  the  Wahabees,  in  Arabia,  about  1818.  In 
1824  he  commanded  an  army  and  fleet  which  Mehemet 
Alee  sent  against  the  Greeks.  Having  landed  in  the 
Morea  with  10,000  men  in  1825,  he  took  several  towns 
and  committed  many  atrocities.  The  success  of  the  allies 
at  Navarino  and  the  French  invasion  of  the  Morea  forced 
him  to  retire  to  Egypt  in  1828.  In  a war  waged  between 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  and  the  Sultan,  Ibraheem  took 
Aleppo  and  defeated  the  Turks  in  a great  battle  at 
Konieh,  in  Syria,  in  1832.  His  victorious  progress  was 
arrested  by  the  intervention  of  the  European  powers  in 
1833.  Died  in  1848. 

See  Labat,  “ L’Pgypte,  ancienne  et  moderne.” 

Ibraheem  (Ibrahim)  Bey,  a famous  Mameluke 
chief,  born  in  Circassia  about  1735.  He  went  to  Egypt 

* The  Arabic  texts  are  by  no  means  uniform  in  regard  to  the 
penultima  of  this  name;  it  is  often  made  short,  but,  if  we  mistake 
not,  more  frequently  long,  as  given  above.  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
remark  that  a single  instance  of  the  insertion  of  the  Alif  (the  sign  of 
the  long  vowel)  ought  to  outweigh  several  omissions,  as  the  latter 
might  more  easily  be  the  result  of  neglect  or  haste.  The  frequent 
omission  of  the  long  vowel  in  the  manuscript  of  writers  who  are 
generally  correct,  merely  proves  that  the  insertion  is  not  deemed 
absolutely  indispensable.  Its  omission  may  be  compared  to  the 
neglecting  to  dot  one’s  is  in  writing  English, — a fault,  undoubtedly,  but 
-a  fault  often  committed  by  writers  otherwise  remarkable  for  accuracy. 

a,  e,  T,  o,  ft,  y,  long;  4,  6.  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y 


in  his  youth,  and  entered  the  service  of  Mohammed  Bey. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  Ibraheem  shared  with  Moorad 
Bey  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt.  When  Bonaparte  invaded 
Egypt  in  1798  and  defeated  Moorad,  Ibraheem  retired 
to  Syria.  In  1800  he  took  part  against  the  French  at 
Cairo,  etc.,  and,  after  they  evacuated  Egypt,  was  again 
Governor  of  Cairo,  until  supplanted  by  Mehemet  Alee. 
Died  in  1816. 

Ibraheem  (Ibrahim)  Effendi,  (gf-fin'dee,)  a learned 
Turk,  who  was  born  about  1640,  and  filled  considerable 
offices  at  Constantinople.  He  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, was  baptized  in  1671,  retired  to  Venice,  and  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Paul  Antonio  Effendi.  He  translated 
several  books  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic.  Died  in  1697. 

Ibraheem  (Ibrahim)  Khan-Ogli,(o'glee,)  was  grand 
vizier  of  Turkey  when  Mahomet  I.  died,  in  1421.  He 
took  measures  to  secure  the  succession  of  Mahomet’s 
son,  Amurath  II.,  who  was  then  absent  from  the  capital. 
To  reward  this  service,  Amurath  gave  him  the  title  of 
Khan,  with  hereditary  privileges  which  made  his  family 
the  first  in  the  empire. 

Ibrahim.  See  Ibraheem. 

Ibrahym.  See  Ibraheem. 

Ib'y-cus,  [’ISwcof,]  a Greek  lyric  poet,  born  at  Rhe- 
gium,  in  Italy,  flourished  about  560  B.C.,  and  passed  part 
of  his  life  at  Samos.  His  poems,  which  were  chiefly 
love-songs,  are  lost,  except  a few  fragments.  He  was 
the  fifth  lyric  poet  of  the  Alexandrian  canon,  and  had 
a high  reputation.  He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
robbers.  His  death  has  furnished  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  finest  of  Schiller’s  minor  poems,  “Die  Kraniche 
des  Ibycus.” 

15a.  See  Isa. 

Icard,  e'ktR',  (Charles,)  a French  Protestant  min- 
ister and  writer,  born  in  Languedoc  in  1636.  He  was 
driven  into  exile  by  persecution  in  1682,  and  settled  at 
Bremen  in  1688. 

Icare.  See  Icarus. 

I-ca'ri-us,  [Gr.  ’I/cdptof,]  also  called  Icarus,  an  Athe- 
nian, to  whom  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  taught  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine.  He  was  killed  by  some  shepherds,  to 
whom  he  had  given  wine  and  who  suspected  that  he  had 
poisoned  them.  The  legend  adds  that  he  was  changed 
into  the  constellation  Bootes. 

Icarius,  a Lacedaemonian,  the  father  of  Penelope. 
He  urged  her  to  remain  at  Sparta  after  she  was  married 
to  Ulysses ; but  she  preferred  to  follow  her  husband. 

Ic'a-rus,  [Gr.  ‘luapog;  Fr.  Icare,  e'ktR',]  son  of  Dae- 
dalus, with  whom,  according  to  the  Greek  mythology, 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Labyrinth  of  Crete.  Having 
attempted  to  fly  by  means  of  artificial  wings  made  with 
wax,  they  were  melted  by  his  approaching  too  near  the 
sun,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea,  near  the  island  of  Samos, 
which  received  from  him  the  name  of  the  Icarian  Sea. 

Iccius,  ik'shems,  a Roman  philosopher,  lived  about 
30  b.c.,  and  was  a friend  of  Horace,  who  addressed  to 
him  an  epistle  and  an  ode. 

Icher,  e'shaiR',  (Pierre,)  a French  physician  and 
Hellenist,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1658;  died  in  1713. 

I-cil'i-us,  (Lucius,)  a Roman  tribune,  who  was  affi- 
anced to  the  celebrated  Virginia.  He  was  elected  tribune 
of  the  people  in  456  B.C.,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  the 
plebeians.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  successful 
revolt  against  the  Decemviri  about  450  B.C. 

See  Niebuhr,  “History  of  Rome.” 

Ic-ti'nus,  [’hcrivoc,]  a celebrated  Grecian  architect, 
who  flourished  about  450  B.C.  He  built  several  grand 
temples,  among  which  was  that  of  Apollo  Epicurius  in 
Arcadia.  The  most  memorable  monument  of  his  genius 
is  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  built  by  order  of  Pericles. 
Callicrates  was  associated  with  Ictinus  as  architect  of 
this  edifice,  which  is  probably  the  most  perfect  speci- 
men of  Grecian  architecture  in  any  age.  Its  length  was 
227  feet  and  its  breadth  about  100.  (See  Callicrates.) 

See  Pausanias,  book  viii. 

Icwara.  See  Iswara. 

I'da,  [Fr.  Ide,  £d,]  Countess  of  Boulogne,  born  about 
1040,  was  the  mother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  crusader 
and  King  of  Jerusalem.  She  was  eminent  for  wisdom 
and  piety.  Died  in  1113. 

See  Baillet,  “Vies  des  Saints.” 

-,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  n&t;  good;  moon; 
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Idace.  See  Idacius. 

Idacius,  e-da'she-us,  [Fr.  Idace,  e'dtss',]  a Spanish 
chronicler,  born  at  Lamego  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  He  became  Bishop  of  Chaves,  (Aquae  Flaviae,) 
in  Portugal.  He  was  author  of  a “ Chronicon”  of  the 
period  from  379  to  468  A.D.,  which  was  printed  in  Paris 
by  Sirmond  in  1619. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

I'das,  [Gr.  ItSaf,]  a son  of  Aphareus,  took  part  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  and  was  renowned  for  valour. 
Idas  and  his  brother  Lynceus  having  quarrelled  with 
the  Dioscu'ri,  Idas  killed  Castor,  and  was  in  turn  killed 
by  Pollux. 

Iddesleigh,  (Earl  of.)  See  Northcote. 

Ideler,  ee'deh-ler,  (Christian  Ludwig,)  a Prussian 
astronomer  and  linguist,  born  near  Perleberg  in  1766. 
He  was  appointed  in  1816  tutor  to  the  princes  William 
Frederick  and  Charles,  and  in  1821  became  professor  at 
the  Berlin  University.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Historical 
Researches  on  the  Astronomical  Observations  of  the 
Ancients,”  (1806,)  “On  the  Calendar  of  Ptolemy,”  and 
other  similar  treatises.  He  was  a member  of  the  French 
Institute,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  Died 
in  Berlin  in  1846. 

Ideler,  (Julius  Ludwig,)  a physician,  a son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1809.  He  published 
“ Meteorology  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,” 
(1832,)  “Hermapion,  or  Rudiments  of  the  Llieroglyphic 
Literature  of  Ancient  Egypt,”  (1841,)  and  other  anti- 
quarian treatises.  Died  in  1842. 

Ideler,  (Karl  Wilhelm,)  a Prussian  physician,  born 
in  1795,  lived  in  Berlin.  He  is  known  as  a writer  on 
mental  maladies. 

Ides,  ee'd§s,  (Everard  Iserantz,)  a German  travel- 
ler, born  in  Holstein  about  1660.  He  was  sent  to  Pekin 
by  Peter  the  Great  in  1692  to  negotiate  a treaty  of  com- 
merce, and  returned  in  1694.  A narrative  of  his  journey, 
published  in  1704,  is  a work  of  some  merit. 

Idman,  id'min,  (Nils,)  a Swedish  philologist,  pub- 
lished in  1778  “Researches  on  the  Finnish  People,  and 
the  Relations  between  the  Finnish  Language  and  the 
Greek.” 

Idomenee.  See  Idomeneus. 

I-dom'e-neus,  [Gr.  ’Idofievev;  ; Fr.  Idom£n£e,  e'do'- 
m&'ni',]  King  of  Crete,  a semi-fabulous  Greek  hero,  said 
to  be  a grandson  of  Minos.  According  to  Homer,  he 
fought  bravely  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Having  been  ex- 
pelled from  Crete  by  his  subjects,  he  went  to  Italy  and 
founded  a city. 

Idomeneus,  [Gr.  ’Ido/ievevc,]  a Greek  historian,  born 
at  Lampsacus,  lived  about  300  b.c.  He  was  a friend  and 
disciple  of  Epicurus.  His  works  are  not  extant. 

See  Vossius,  “ De  Historicis  Graecis.” 

Iduna,  e-doo'ni,  or  Idun,  sometimes  written  Idun- 
na,  [etymology  doubtful,]  in  the  Norse  mythology,  the 
goddess  of  immortality,  who  keeps  a casket  of  apples,  of 
which  if  the  gods  partake  they  never  grow  old.  (See 
Thiassi.)  Iduna  is  said  to  be  the  wife  of  Bragi,  the  god 
of  poetry,  who  in  one  sense  may  be  said  to  possess  the 
gift  of  immortality. 

See  Thorpe’s  “ Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  i. 

Iefremoff  or  Iefremov.  See  Yefremof. 

Ienichen.  See  Jenichen. 

Iermak.  See  Yermak. 

Iezdedjerd.  See  Yezdejerd. 

island,  if'fUnt,  (August  Wilhelm,)  a celebrated 
German  actor  and  dramatist,  born  at  Hanover  in  1759. 
He  became  director  of  the  National  Theatre  at  Berlin  in 
1796,  and  in  1811  was  appointed  director-general  of  the 
royal  plays.  Among  his  most  popular  dramas  are  “ The 
Hunters,”  (“Die  Jager,”)  “The  Advocates,”  and  “The 
Old  Bachelors,”  (“Die  Hagestolzen.”)  He  also  pub- 
lished several  treatises  on  the  dramatic  art.  “ It  is 
impossible,”  says  Madame  de  Stael,  “ to  have  more 
originality  than  IfHand;  and  he  is  as  superior  in  the 
theory  as  in  the  practice  of  his  art.”  Died  in  1814. 

See  his  “ Autobiography”  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Dramas,  18 
vols.,  1798-1809  ; J.  L.  Formey,  “A.  W.  Iffland’s  Krankheits- 
gcschichte,”  1814 ; Kunz,  “Aus  dem  Leben  zweier  Schauspieler  : 
Iffland’s  und  Devrient’s,”  1838. 

Igdrasil,  (Yggdrasil.)  See  Odin. 


Iglesias  de  la  Casa,  (Jose,)  a Spanish  poet,  born 
at  Salamanca  in  1753  1 d*ed  in  1 791  • 

See  Longfellow’s  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Ignarra,  (Niccolo,)  an  Italian  antiquary  and 
priest,  born  near  Naples  in  1728,  was  a good  classical 
scholar.  He  became  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Ro\al 
University  of  Naples  in  1771,  diiector  of  the  royal  piint- 
ing-office  in  1782,  and  preceptor  of  the  prince  brands  de 
Bourbon  in  1784.  Lie  wrote,  besides  other  works,  an 
esteemed  commentary  “ De  Palsestia  Neapolitan  1, 
(1770.)  Diedin  1808. 

IgnatiefF,  (Nicholas  Paulovitch,)  a Russian 
general  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  1822.  He  served Jn 
the  Crimean  war  and  was  aftei  wards  militaiy  attache  to 
the  Russian  embassy  in  London.  In  1858  he  was  sent 
on  a special  mission  to  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  Fioin 
1864  to  1878  he  was  Russian  minister  at  Constantinople, 
and  he  was  afterwards  minister  of  the  interior  up  to  1882. 

Ignatius,  surnamed  Theoph'orus,  one  of  the  earli- 
est Christian  Fathers,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  among 
the  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a native  of  Syria.  About  67  A.D.  he  became 
bishop  or  minister  of  the  church  of  Antioch  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Saint  Peter,  or,  according  to  some  writeis, 
of  Saint  John.  He  had  filled  this  station  acceptably 
about  forty  years,  when  the  emperor  Trajan  began  a 
persecution  of  the  Christians.  Ignatius  was  bi  ought 
before  Trajan  at  Antioch,  and,  refusing  to  renounce  his 
religion,  was  condemned,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Rome  in  107,  being  exposed  to  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. His  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Philadelphians, 
Smyrneans,  and  to  Polycarp  are  extant,  and  are  regarded 
as  precious  memorials  of  the  primitive  Chuich.  In  one 
of  his  last  epistles  he  wrote,  “Now  I begin  to  be  a dis- 
ciple : I weigh  neither  visible  nor  invisible  things,  that 
I may  win  Chiist ! ” 

Ignatius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  born  in  799 
A.D. , was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Michael  Curopalates. 
When  the  latter  was  deposed,  Ignatius  entered  a monas- 
tery, and  became  eminent  for  piety  and  wisdom.  In  846 
he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch.  Eleven  years 
after,  he  was  banished  and  cruelly  treated  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  Bardas,  an  uncle  of  Michael  III.,  who  appointed 
in  his  place  the  ambitious  Photius.  The  schism  between 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  began  while  Photius 
was  in  office,  and  has  continued  ever  since  that  time.  In 
867  the  emperor  Basilius  reinstated  Ignatius,  who  as- 
sembled in  869  an  oecumenical  council  at  Constantinople, 
which  condemned  Photius  and  his  party.  Died  in  877. 

See  David  Nicetas,  “Vita  S.  Ignatii,”  1604. 

Ignatius  Loyola.  See  Loyola. 

Igor  (ee'gor)  I.,  third  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  a son 
of  Rurik,  was  born  about  875,  and  succeeded  Oleg  in 
912  A.D.  He  led  an  expedition  against  Constantinople  in 
941,  and  compelled  the  Greek  emperor  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  by  a treaty  in  945.  Igor  was  killed 
in  an  ambuscade  in  945.  After  his  death  his  widow  Olga 
was  converted  to  Christianity. 

See  Solovief,  “ Histoire  de  Russie.” 

Igor  II.,  or  Igor  Olgovitch,  Grand  Prince  of  Russia, 
began  to  reign  at  Kief  about  1145.  His  claim  was  con- 
tested by  Iziaslaf,  who  defeated  him  in  1146.  Igor  was 
confined  in  a convent,  and  assassinated  in  1147. 

See  Karamzin,  “Histoire  de  Russie.” 

Ihre,  ee'reh,  (Johan,)  a Swedish  scholar,  eminent  in 
philology,  born  at  Lund  in  1707,  graduated  with  the 
highest  honour  at  Upsal  in  1730.  After  visiting  France, 
England,  etc.,  he  returned  to  Upsal  and  became  professor 
of  poetry  and  of  theology  in  the  university  of  that  place. 
In  1738  he  obtained  the  chair  of  belles-lettres  and  political 
science,  which  he  occupied  about  forty  years,  acquiring 
great  celebrity  as  a lecturer  and  author.  In  1769  he 
published  his  “Swedish  Glossary,”  (“Glossarium  Suio- 
gothicum,”)  a monument  of  his  immense  learning  and 
critical  sagacity,  containing  a philosophic  treatise  on  the 
filiation  of  languages,  besides  remarks  on  the  origin 
and  affinity  of  Swedish  words.  He  also  wrote  several 
hundred  excellent  academical  dissertations,  and  is  justly 
ranked  among  the  best  critics  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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In  1759  he  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Polar 
Star.  Died  in  1780. 

See  Floderus,  “Parentation  ofver  J.  Ihre,”  1781  ; Gezelius, 
“ Biographiskt- Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  Svenska  Man.” 

Ihre,  (Thomas,)  a Swedish  writer,  father  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  at  Wisby  in  1659  ; died  in  1720. 

See  T.  Ruden,  “Troguas  Strid  och  Seger,  Likpredikan  ofver  T. 
Ihre,”  1720. 

Iken,  ee'ken,  (Conrad,)  a German  theologian,  born 
at  Bremen  in  1689.  He  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Bremen,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “ Antiquitates 
Hebraic®,”  (1730.)  Died  in  1753. 

Iken,  (Heinrich  Friedrich,)  a German  religious 
writer,  born  at  Neuenkirchen  in  1 791 ; died  in  1820. 

Ildefonse.  See  Ildefonso. 

Il-de-fon'so,  [Lat.  Ildefon'sus  ; Fr.  Ildefonse, 
fel-deh-f&Ns',]  Saint,  a Spanish  prelate,  born  at  Toledo 
in  607  A.D.,  was  a pupil  of  Saint  Isidore.  He  became 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  in  658.  He  wrote,  besides  several 
theological  treatises,  a continuation  of  Saint  Isidore’s 
work  “De  Viris  illustribus.”  Died  in  669. 

See  Cixila,  “Vita  Ildefonsi Gregorio  Mayans,  “Vida  de  S. 
Ildefonso,”  1727. 

Ilepooshin  or  Ilepouschin,  il-e-poo'sh£n,  a Rus- 
sian poet  of  the  present  age,  lived  near  Saint  Petersburg. 
He  wrote  pastoral  poems. 

Ilgen,  il'gen,  (Karl  David,)  a distinguished  philolo- 
gist, born  in  Prussian  Saxony  in  1763.  He  became  in 
1794  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at  Jena.  His 
principal  works  are  entitled  “ Hymni  Homerici,”  and 
“ Convivial  Songs  of  the  Greeks,”  (“  Scholia  sive  Car- 
olina convivialia  Graecorum.”)  Died  in  1834. 

See  F.  C.  Krafft,  “VitaC.  D.  Ilgeni,”  1837;  R.  Stern,  “Nar- 
ratio  de  C.  D.  Ilgenio,”  1839  • “Ilgeniana:  Ermtierungen  an  Dr.  C. 
D.  Ilgen,”  Leipsic,  1853. 

Ilia.  See  Rhea  Silvia. 

I-lith-y-i'a  or  Eileithyia,  [Gr.  E ife'idvia,]  written 
also  Eleithyia  and  Eleutho,  a Greek  goddess,  who 
presided  over  birth.  Though  originally  distinct  from 
Diana,  (Artemis,)  she  seems  later  to  have  become  identi- 
fied with  her.  (See  Lucina.) 

Ilive,  l'liv,  ? (Jacob,)  an  English  printer,  who  became 
noted  by  his  fictitious  “ Book  of  Jasher,”  (1751,)  which  he 
pretended  to  have  translated  from  Alcuin.  Died  in  1763. 

Illescas,  fel-ySs'kls,  (Gonsalvo,)  a Spanish  monk, 
wrote  a “ History  of  the  Popes,”  (1570.)  Died  in  1580. 

Illgen,  il'gen,  (Christian  Friedrich,)  a German 
Protestant  divine,  born  at  Chemnitz  in  1786,  wrote  sev- 
eral works,  and  edited  a journal  at  Leipsic.  Died  in  1844. 

Illyricus.  See  Francowitz. 

Ilmoni,  il-mo'nee,  (Immanuel,)  a Finnish  physician, 
born  in  1797,  wrote  “Contributions  to  the  History  of  the 
Nosology  of  the  North,”  (3  vols.,  1846-53.)  Died  in  1856. 

ITus,  [Gr.  TAof,J  the  founder  of  Ilium,  (Ilion,)  or  Troy, 
was  a son  of  Tros,  (which  see.) 

Imifd-ed-Deeii,  (-Eddyn  or  -Eddin,)  e-mld'  ed- 
deeiF,  (i.e.  the  “ Pillar  of  Religion,”)  (Mohammed, 
mo-him'm£d, ) surnamed  Al-Kateb,  was  born  at  Is- 
pahan in  1125  a.d.  He  went  in  1167  to  Damascus, 
where  he  became  the  secretary  of  Noor-ed-Deen.  After 
the  death  of  Noor-ed-Deen,  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
famous  Saladin,  whose  victories  he  celebrated  in  an  ode, 
and  whom  he  served  as  private  secretary  until  the  death 
of  that  prince.  Imad-ed-Deen  wrote  a “ History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,”  and  “Memoirs  of 
the  Moslem  Poets  of  the  Sixth  Century  of  the  Hejrah.” 
Died  in  1201. 

See  Ibn-Khallikan,  “Biographical  Dictionary.” 

Imstd-ed-Dowlah,  (or  -Eddaulah,)  e-mid'ed-dow'- 
lah,  (i.e.  “ Pillar  of  the  State,”)  (Alee-Abool-Hassan- 
Alee-Ibn-Booyah,  1'lee  I'bool  hls'san  1'lee  Ib’n  boo'- 
yah,)  King  of  Persia,  was  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
Bouides,  and  began  to  reign  in  933  a.d.  He  conquered 
the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  and  died  in  949,  leaving  the  throne 
to  his  nephew,  Adhad-ed-Dowlah. 

See  Ibn-Khallikan,  “Biographical  Dictionary;”  Weil,  "Ge- 
schichte  des  Chalifen.” 

Imberdis,  iN'bSR'dJss',  (Andr£,)  a French  writer, 
born  at  Ambert  about  1810,  published  a “ History  of  the 
Religious  Wars  in  Auvergne  during  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,”  (2  vols.,  1841.) 


Imbert,  iN'baiR',  (Barth£lemy,)  a French  poet,  born 
at  Nimes  in  1747.  He  produced  at  the  age  of  twenty 
“The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  a graceful  poem,  which  was 
much  admired.  The  plan  was  ingenious,  and  the  style 
natural  and  elegant.  Died  in  1790. 

See  Querard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Imbert,  (Guillaume,)  a French  litterateur,  born  at 
Limoges  about  1743  ; died  at  Paris  in  1803. 

Imbert,  (Jean,)  a French  jurist,  born  at  La  Rochelle 
about  1522,  published  “ Institutiones  Forenses,”  (1542,) 
often  reprinted.  Died  about  1600. 

Imbert,  (Joseph  Gabriel,)  an  eminent  French 
painter,  born  in  Marseilles  in  1654,  was  a pupil  of  Le- 
brun and  of  Van  der  Meulen.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four 
he  took  the  monastic  vows,  after  which  he  painted  only 
sacred  subjects.  His  chief  work  is  a “ Calvary.”  Died 
in  1740. 

Imbonati,  £m-bo-nl'tee,  (Carlo  Giuseppe,)  an  Ital- 
ian bibliographer,  born  at  Milan,  wrote  “Bibliotheca 
Latino-Hebraica,”  (2  vols.,  1696.)  Died  after  1696. 

Imhof  or  Imhoff,  im'hof,  (Gustav  Willem,)  born 
in  Amsterdam  in  1705,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Cey- 
lon in  1736.  Having  gained  general  confidence  by  his 
conduct  and  capacity,  he  became  about  1742  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Died  in  1750. 

Imhof,  von,  fon  im'hof,  (Jakob  Wilhelm,)  a Ger- 
man genealogist,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1651.  He  was 
well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  royal  and  noble  families 
of  Europe,  and  wrote  many  works  on  genealogy,  among 
which  is  one  in  2 vols.,  (1684.)  Died  in  1728. 

See  Koeler,  “ Lebensgeschichte  Imhofs.” 

Imilcon.  See  Himilcon. 

Im'i-son,  (John,)  an  English  mechanician,  wrote  a 
valuable  work  entitled  “The  School  of  Arts,”  which 
passed  through  several  editions.  In  1807  Professor  J. 
Webster  published  an  improved  edition,  with  the  title 
of  “Elements  of  Art  and  Science.”  Died  in  1788. 

Immermann,  im'mer-mln',  (Karl  Lebrecht,)  a 
German  dramatist  and  poet,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1796, 
was  the  author  of  a comedy  entitled  “The  Princes  of 
Syracuse,”  (1821,)  “The  Valley  of  Ronceval,”  “King 
Periander,”  (1823,)  and  other  tragedies.  He  also  pub- 
lished a number  of  tales  and  lyric  poems.  Died  in  1840. 

See  Karl  Immermann,  “ Memorabilien,”  3 vols.,  1840-43;  F. 
Freiligrath,  “C.  Immermann,  Blatter  der  Erinnerung  an  ihn,” 
1842  ; “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1843. 

Imola.  See  Francucci. 

Imparato,  dm-pl-rl'to,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Naples  about  1530,  was  a pupil  of  Titian, 
whose  style  he  imitated  with  some  success.  Died  after 
1565. 

Imperiale,  £m-pl-re-l'll,  (Francesco,)  born  at 
Genoa  about  1370,  went  to  Spain,  and  became  attached 
to  the  court  of  Henry  III.  of  Castile.  He  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  Spanish  poets  of  that  time. 

Imperiali,  £m-pl-re-l'lee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
Italian  physician  and  author,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1568, 
graduated  at  Padua,  and  practised  with  success  in  his 
native  city.  He  wrote  Latin  poems,  which  were  admired, 
also  a collection  of  observations  entitled  “Exoteric® 
Exercitationes,”  (1603.)  Died  in  1623. 

His  son  Giovanni,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1602,  was  also 
a physician,  and  wrote  “ Musaeum  Historicum  et  Physi- 
cum,”  consisting  of  eulogies  and  memoirs  of  eminent 
literary  men.  Died  in  1670. 

Imperiali,  (Giovanni  Vincente,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Genoa  about  1570,  served  the  state  as  a diplo- 
matist, and  held  a high  command  in  the  navy.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  poems,  “Lo  Stato  rustico,”  (1611,)  which 
was  received  with  favour.  Died  about  1645. 

See  Soprani,  “Scrittori  Liguri.” 

Imperiali,  (Giuseppe  Renato,)  an  Italian  cardinal, 
distinguished  for  his  patronage  of  learning,  was  born  of 
a noble  family  at  Genoa  in  1651.  It  is  said  he  would 
have  been  elected  pope  in  1730,  if  the  court  of  Spain 
had  not  interposed  against  him.  Many  learned  men  were 
recipients  of  his  bounty.  Died  in  1737-  He  left  a noble 
library,  which,  by  his  will,  was  kept  open  to  the  public. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Imperiali-Lercari,  £m-pl-re-l'lee  IfiR-kl'ree,  (Fran- 
cesco Mario,)  was  Doge  of  Genoa  when  that  city  was 
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bombarded  by  the  fleet  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1684.  Hos- 
tilities having  been  suspended  by  the  mediation  of  the 
pope,  the  Doge  went  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  1685. 

Im'pey,  (Sir  Elijah,)  an  infamous  judge,  who  offi- 
ciated in  India  during  the  administration  of  Warren 
Hastings. 

See  “Memoirs  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,”  by  E.  B.  Impey,  1846; 
Macaulay,  “ Essay  on  Warren  Hastings.” 

Impiccati,  degli,  a surname  of  Andrea  del  Cas- 
tagno.  (See  Castagno.) 

I'lia  or  I'nas,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Heptarchy,  succeeded  Ceadwalla  in  689 
a.D.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  superior  talents, 
and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  legislators  among 
the  ancient  Anglo-Saxons.  He  waged  war  successfully 
against  the  people  of  Kent  and  the  Britons  about  710. 
In  728  he  resigned  his  crown,  and  died  at  Rome  the 
same  year. 

See  William  of  Malmesbury,  “Gesta  Regum  Anglorum.” 

In'a-Ghus,  [Gr.  ' Ivaxog ,]  a mythical  personage,  the 
son  of  Oceanus,  and  father  of  Io,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  King  of  Argos.  Having  been  chosen  as  umpire 
by  Neptune  and  Juno  when  they  disputed  about  the 
possession  of  Argos,  he  decided  in  favour  of  Juno. 

Inca,  ing'ki,  (plural  Incas,)  a Peruvian  or  Quichua 
word,  signifying  “chief,”  and  applied  to  the  dynasty  reign- 
ing in  Peru  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  coun- 
try in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  As  the 
Peruvians  did  not  possess  the  art  of  writing,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  or  even  forming  a satisfactory 
conjecture  respecting,  the  earliest  date  of  their  power.  The 
Incas  claimed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Manco  Capac  and 
his  wife  Mama  Ocllo,  who  were  the  children  of  the  sun. 
(See  Manco  Capac.)  The  empire  of  the  Incas,  at  the 
period  of  their  greatest  power,  extended  through  nearly 
forty  degrees  of  longitude,  and  contained  an  area  of 
between  one  and  two  million  square  miles.  Their  sub- 
jects, though  unacquainted  with  letters,  had  in  many 
respects  advanced  to  a high  degree  of  civilization.  They 
understood  the  working  of  the  precious  metals,  archi- 
tecture, and  many  other  arts,  and  were  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  the  general  liberality  and  wisdom  of  their 
state  policy  ; though  some  of  their  laws  and  regulations 
were,  according  to  the  standard  of  Christian  civilization, 
both  unjust  and  inhuman. 

See  Prescott’s  “Conquest  of  Peru,”  book  i.  chap.  i. 

Inch'bdld,  (Elizabeth,)  a popular  English  actress, 
novelist,  and  dramatist,  born  at  Stanningfield  in  1753, 
was  the  daughter  of  a farmer  named  Simpson.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  she  came  to  London  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  an  actress,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Inchbald, 
who  had  obtained  some  success  on  the  stage.  After 
performing  with  her  husband  several  seasons  at  Edin- 
burgh and  other  towns,  she  made  her  debut  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1780,  and  was  very  successful.  Her  success 
is  ascribed  in  a great  measure  to  her  personal  beauty 
and  virtuous  character.  In  1789  she  retired  from  the 
stage.  She  wrote  “ Such  Things  Are,”  “ Every  One 
has  his  Fault,”  “To  Marry  or  Not  to  Marry,”  and  many 
other  plays.  Her  greatest  productions  are  two  novels, 
“ A Simple  Story,”  (1791,)  and  “ Nature  and  Art,”  (1796,) 
which  obtained  extensive  and  durable  popularity.  Her 
“‘Nature  and  Art,’ ’’says  Hazlitt,  “is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  pathetic  stories  in  the  world.”  The 
other  work  is  highly  commended  by  Miss  Edgeworth. 
Died  in  1821. 

See  her  Life,  by  Boaden,  1833;  Mrs.  Elwood,  “Memoirs  of 
the  Literary  Ladies  of  England  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Last  Century,”  vol.  i.,  1843. 

Inch'i-quin,  (Morrogh  O’Brien,)  Baron  of,  a 
famous  Irish  soldier,  born  about  1618.  He  acted  a 
prominent  part  in  the  civil  war,  fighting  alternately  for 
Charles  I.  and  against  him.  He  was  a royalist  from  1640 
to  1645,  and  gained  several  victories.  About  1649  he 
entered  the  French  service,  with  the  rank  of  general. 
Died  in  1674. 

See  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1814. 

Inchofer,  ing'Ko'fer,  (Melchior,)  a Jesuit,  born  in 
Vienna  in  1584,  lived  in  various  cities  of  Italy,  and  wrote 
several  learned  works,  among  which  is  the  “Ecclesias- 


tical History  of  Hungary,”  (1644,  unfinished.)  He  had 
more  learning  than  critical  judgment.  Died  in  1648. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Incledon,  ink'el-dqn,  (Benjamin  Charles,)  an  Eng- 
lish vocalist,  born  in  Cornwall  in  1764,  served  several 
years  in  the  royal  navy.  He  first  appeared  in  a London 
theatre  in  1790,  and  performed  many  years  with  success. 
Died  in  1826. 

Indaco,  1’,  14n'd3.-ko,  (Francesco,)  a painter  of  the 
Florentine  school,  flourished  about  1530. 

Indaco,  1’,  (Jacopo  da  Firenze,)  a Florentine  painter, 
a brother  of  the  preceding,  was  a pupil  of  Ghirlandaio, 
and  worked  at  Rome. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

India,  Jn'de-i,  (Tullio,  ) called  the  Elder,  a 
painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  was  born  at  Verona,  and 
flourished  in  1545.  He  was  a skilful  painter  in  fresco, 
and  an  excellent  copyist. 

His  son  Bernardino,  a painter,  was  born  at  Verona. 
One  of  his  later  works  is  dated  1584. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

In-dib'i-lis,  a Spanish  chief,  who  flourished  during 
the  first  Punic  war,  in  which  he  fought  for  and  betrayed 
both  sides.  He  fought  for  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
battle  at  which  Publius  Scipio  was  killed,  in  213  B.c. 
His  army  was  defeated  by  the  younger  Scipio  in  207. 
He  was  killed  in  battle  by  the  Romans  in  205  b.c. 

See  Livy,  “ History  of  Rome,”  books  xxii.  and  xxv.-xxix. 

Indra,  In'dRa,  [etymology  doubtful  ; possibly  related 
to  the  Latin  imber,  (Gr.  o/j.i3pog,)  a “ shower”  or  “ rain- 
storm,”] the  regent  of  the  firmament,  in  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  is  the  son  of  Kasyapa  and  Aditi.  As  the 
god  of  storms  and  thunder,  he  may  be  said  to  correspond 
very  nearly  to  the  Roman  Jupiter  and  Greek  Zeus.  In 
the  early  period  of  the  Hindoo  mythology  he  was  (like 
Jupiter)  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  gods  ; but, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  deities  of  the  Hindoo  triad, 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  Indra,  Varuna,  and  Agni 
were  deposed  from  their  high  rank  and  made  to  occupy 
a far  inferior  position.  Krishna,  an  avatar  of  Vishnu,  is 
represented,  while  still  an  infant,  as  baffling  with  the 
utmost  ease  the  mightiest  efforts  of  the  god  of  thunder. 
(See  Krishna.)  Indra  is  supposed  to  preside  over  all 
atmospheric  changes  ; the  clouds  are  his  war-elephants, 
one  of  which,  represented  with  three  trunks  and  called 
Iravat,*  (l-rVvat,)  is  his  vahan,  (or  “vehicle,”!)  and  his 
most  terrible  weapon  is  his  vajra,  (pronounced  by  the 
modern  Hindoos  vuj'ra  or  buj'ra,)  or  “adamantine  thun- 
derbolt.”! The  heaven  or  paradise  of  Indra  is  called 
Swarga  or  Swerga,  (pronounced  swur'ga.)  Here  dwell 
the  Apsaras,  the  beautiful  dancing-girls  of  his  court,  who 
may  be  said  to  correspond  to  the  Hoorees  (Houris)  of 
Mohammed’s  paradise,  and  the  Gandharvas,  or  celestial 
minstrels.  The  consort  of  Indra  is  named  Indram,  (in- 
dRi'nee.)  His  capital  city  is  called  Amravati,  (um-r5./- 
va-tee,)  or  the  “city  of  immortality.” 

See  Moor’s  “ Hindu  Pantheon Coleman’s  “ Mythology  of  the 
Hindus;”  Sir  William  Jones’s  Works,  vol.  xiii.,  (or  voi.  vi.  of 
another  edition;)  H.  H.  Wilson’s  “Translation  of  the  Rig-Veda,” 
and  “Essays  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindus.” 

Induno,  en-doo'no,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  painter 
of  history  and  genre,  born  at  Milan  in  1815.  He  gained 
the  grand  prize  in  1837. 

Indutiomare.  See  Indutiomarus. 

Indutiomarus  or  Induciomarus,  in-du-she-om'a 
rus,  [Fr.  Indutiomare,  iN'dii'seVmSR',]  a chief  of  the 
Treviri,  fought  against  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  killed  in 
54  B.C. 

Ines  (£n'y§s)  or  Inez  de  Castro,  £n'y§th  d&  k&s'tRo, 
sometimes  Anglicized  as  Agnes  de  Castro,  a beautiful 
Spanish  lady,  whose  tragical  fate  is  commemorated  by 
Camoens  in  the  “ Lusiad,”  was  born  of  a noble  family 
in  Castile  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Having  been  a 
maid  of  honour  at  the  court  of  Alphonso  IV.  of  Por- 
tugal, she  won  the  love  of  his  son  Don  Pedro,  who 
privately  married  her.  The  king,  on  learning  the  fact, 

* Irfivat  signifies  “watery,”  “full  of  rain,”  (in  Latin,  ptuviosus.) 

t See  note  under  Garuda. 

t This  word  (vajra)  signifies  both  “ thunderbolt”  and  “ adamant,’ 
or  “ diamond.” 
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was  violently  enraged,  and,  after  vain  efforts  to  dissolve 
their  union,  authorized  her  assassination  in  1355.  She 
was  eminent  for  virtue,  grace,  and  intelligence.  Her 
story  is  the  subject  of  numerous  dramas,  legends,  etc. 

Sets,  Mrs.  Behn,  “The  History  of  Agnes  de  Castro;”  Lope  de 
Vega,  “ Donna  Inez  de  Castro J.  B.  Gomez,  Jr.,  “ Nova  Castro,” 
Lisbon,  1817. 

Infantado,  de,  di  fen-fln-tH'Do,  Duque,  a Spanish 
statesman,  born  in  1773,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Prince  of  Asturias,  (Ferdinand  VII.)  In  1808  he  ac- 
companied that  prince  to  Bayonne,  and  signed  the  con- 
stitution which  Napoleon  imposed  on  Spain.  In  1809 
he  commanded  an  army  which  was  defeated  by  the 
French  at  Saint  Sebastian.  Ferdinand  VII.  appointed 
him  president  of  the  council  of  Castile  in  1814.  He 
resigned  in  1820,  and  was  prime  minister  for  a short 
time  in  1825.  Died  in  1841. 

Ingalls,  ing'galz,  (Rufus,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Oxford  county,  Maine,  about  1820,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1843,  and  was  appointed  a brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  September,  1862.  He  served  as  chief 
quartermaster  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  1863-65. 

Ingeburga,  ing'eh-booR'gd,  sometimes  written  Ing- 
elburge  or  Ingerburga,  a Danish  princess,  was  the 
sister  of  Canute  VI.  In  1192  she  became  the  wife  of 
Philip  Augustus  of  France,  who  soon  after  divorced 
her  without  good  reason.  She  appealed  to  the  pope, 
Innocent  III.,  who  decided  in  her  favour;  and  after  the 
kingdom  of  Philip  had  been  laid  under  an  interdict, 
he  was  induced  to  reinstate  her.  Died  in  1236. 

See  De  Thou,  “Histoire  universelle.” 

Ingegneri,  fen  -jfen-ya'ree,  (Angiolo,)  an  Italian  litte- 
rateur, born  in  Venice  about  1550,  was  secretary  of  Car- 
dinal C.  Aldobrandini  at  Rome,  whose  service  he  quitted 
in  1598.  He  wrote  a pastoral  called  “The  Dance  of 
Venus,”  (“La  Danza  di  Venere,”)  “ Buon  Segretario,” 
and  a few  other  works,  in  prose  and  verse.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Tasso.  Died  in  1613. 

See  GinguenT,  “ Histoire  Litteraire  d’ltalie.” 

Ingegno,  L\  See  Luigi,  (Andrea.) 

Ingelman,  ing'el-m&iT,  (C.  G.,)  a Swedish  poet,  born 
in  1788 ; died  in  1845. 

In'ge-lo,  (Nathaniel,)  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
wrote  “ Bentivolio  and  Urania,”  a romance,  (1660,)  also 
a few  sermons.  Died  in  1683. 

In'ge-low,  (Jean,)  a popular  English  writer  and 
poetess,  born  about  1825,  published  “Poems,”  (1863,) 
“Studies  for  Stories,”  (1865,)  “A  Story  of  Doom,” 
(1867,)  and  “Mopsa  the  Fairy,”  (1869.) 

Ingemann,  ing'eh-rrfin',  ( Bernhard  Severin,  ) a 
popular  Danish  poet  and  novelist,  was  born  in  the  island 
of  Falster,  May  28,  1789.  He  produced  a volume  of 
lyric  poems  (“Digte”)  in  181  r,  and  an  epic  poem,  called 
“The  Black  Knights,”  (“  De  sorte  Riddere,”)  in  1814. 
His  tragedies  “Blanca”  and  “Masaniello”  (1815)  were 
performed  with  great  success.  About  1820  he  published 
an  admired  dramatic  poem,  called  “The  Deliverance  of 
Tasso.”  He  was  chosen  professor  of  Danish  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Soroe  in  1822.  Among  his  historical  novels  are 
“ Waldemar  the  Victor,”  (1826,)  and  “Prince  Otho  01 
Denmark,”  (1835.)  Died  in  1862. 

See  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  “ The  Literature  and  Romance 
of  Northern  Europe,”  vol.  ii.,  1852 ; Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Europe  Erslew,  “ Almindeligt  Forfatter-Lexicon  Moller, 
“Dansk  Pantheon  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1838. 

Ingen  or  Inghen,  van,  vtn  ing'gen  or  ing'Hen,  (Wil- 
lem,) a Dutch  painter,  born  in  1651,  studied  under  C. 
Maratta  at  Rome.  He  worked  in  Venice  and  Naples, 
and  settled  in  Amsterdam.  His  works  have  considera- 
ble merit.  Died  about  1710. 

Ingenhousz,  ing'gen-hows',  (Jan,)  an  eminent  Dutch 
physician  and  chemist,  born  at  Breda  in  1730.  About 
1767  he  visited  London,  where  he  became  intimate  with 
Dr.  Pringle,  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  by  whose 
recommendation  he  became  physician  to  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa  in  1772.  He  was  made  a member  of 
the  aulic  council  in  Vienna,  and  received  a pension  for 
life.  After  remaining  in  Vienna  a number  of  years,  he 
travelled  in  France,  Italy,  etc.,  pursuing  his  scientific 
studies  and  experiments,  and  at  last  settled  in  London, 
and  was  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  in- 
vented an  electrophorus,  and  discovered  that  growing 


plants  exposed  to  the  light  exhale  oxygen  gas,  (1779.) 
His  principal  works  (which  are  all  written  in  English) 
are  “ Experiments  on  Vegetables,  discovering  their  Power 
of  Purifying  the  Air,”  (1779,)  an  “ Essay  on  the  Food  of 
Plants,”  and  “Experiments  and  Observations  on  Various 
Physical  Subjects.”  The  invention  of  the  plate  electrical 
machine  is  attributed  to  him.  Died  in  1799. 

See  “ Biographie  Medicale.” 

Ingersoll,  ing'ger-sol,  (Charles  Jared,)  a lawyer 
and  writer,  a son  of  Jared,  noticed  below,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1782.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1812,  and  was  appointed  district  attorney  for  Pennsyl- 
vania by  President  Madison  in  1815.  He  was  chosen 
a Democratic  member  of  Congress  in  1840,  1842,  and 

1844.  Among  his  works  are  “Chiomara,”  a poem, 
(1800,)  and  a “Historical  Sketch  of  the  Second  War 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain,” 
(4  vols.,  1845-52.)  Died  in  1862. 

See  Duyckinck,  “ Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature.”  vol.  ii. 

Ingersoll,  (Jared,)  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist,  born 
in  Connecticut  in  1749.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1766, 
studied  law  at  the  Temple  in  London,  and  on  returning  to 
America  took  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia.  Though 
the  son  of  a royalist,  he  zealously  advocated  the  rights 
of  the  colonies  in  the  Revolution.  He  rose  to  great  dis- 
tinction in  his  profession,  was  twice  attorney-general  of 
Pennsylvania,  once  United  States  district  attorney,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  president-judge  of  the  district 
court  of  Philadelphia.  He  served  in  the  convention  that 
framed  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787,  and  in  1812  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Federal  party  for  the  Vice-Presidency 
of  the  United  States.  Died  in  1822. 

Ingersoll,  (Joseph  Reed,)  D.C.L.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  June  14,  1786.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1808,  and  attained  to  a high 
rank  in  the  legal  profession  in  his  native  city.  He  was  a 
representative  in  Congress  from  1835  to  1837,  and  was 
re  elected  by  the  Whig  party  in  1841,  and  again  in  1843, 

1845,  and  1847.  He  took  a prominent  part  in  the  debates 
on  the  tariff,  and  was  for  some  time  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary.  He  was  appointed  minister 
to  England  by  President  Fillmore  in  1852.  Died  in  1868. 

Ing'ham,  (Charles  C.,)  an  eminent  American  por- 
trait-painter, born  about  1797.  He  worked  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  he  died  in  December,  1863.  His 
pictures  are  remarkable  for  their  high  finish. 

See  Dunlap,  “Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in 
America.” 

Inghen.  See  Ingen. 

Inghirami,  fen-ge-r£'mee,  (Cavaliere  Francesco,) 
an  eminent  Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Volterra  in  1772, 
devoted  many  years  to  researches  into  ancient  art,  and 
acquired  a European  reputation  by  his  writings.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  his  “ Monumenti  Etruschi,” 
(10  vols.,  1821-27,)  which  is  the  most  complete  de- 
scription of  the  antiquities  of  Etruria.  He  wrote,  also, 
“Galleria  Omerica,”  (3  vols.,  1827-38,)  illustrative  of 
Homer’s  poems,  and  “ Letters  on  Etruscan  Erudition, 
etc.,”  (1828.)  Died  in  1846. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Inghirami,  (Tommaso  Fedra,)  an  eminent  Italian 
scholar  and  orator,  born  at  Volterra  in  1470,  settled  at 
Rome  in  early  youth,  and  obtained  high  preferments. 
He  acquired  the  fame  of  being  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  of  modern  Rome  ; and  Erasmus  informs  us  that  he 
was  styled  the  Cicero  of  his  age.  He  was  patronized 
by  Julius  II.,  who  appointed  him  keeper  of  the  Vatican 
Library.  He  left  in  manuscript  a “ Commentary  on 
Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,”  “An  Abstract  of  Roman  His- 
tory,” and  other  works.  Died  in  1516. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie;”  Tira- 
boschi,  “ Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

In'gi-ald,  (almost  in'j&ld,)  King  of  Sweden,  surnamed 
Illrada,  (“the  Bad,”)  reigned  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  was  the  last  of  his  dynasty.  In  consequence  of  his 
crimes,  some  of  his  subjects  revolted  with  success,  and 
he  destroyed  himself.  Iwar,  Prince  of  Scania,  succeeded 
him. 

Ingles,  ing-glfes',  (Master  Jorge,)  a Spanish  painter, 
was  eminent  in  history  and  portraits.  He  worked  at 
Granada  in  1455. 
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Ingles,  (Don  Jos£,)  a Spanish  fresco-painter,  born  at 
Valencia  in  1718;  died  in  1786. 

Inglis,  ing'glis,  (Henry  David,)  a Scottish  writer  of 
travels,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1795.  He  travelled  exten- 
sively in  Europe,  and  published  excellent  books  of  travel, 
viz.,  “Solitary  Walks  through  Many  Lands,”  (3d  edition, 
1843,)  a “Journey  through  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark,” (1829,)  “Tour  through  Switzerland,  the  South  of 
France,”  etc.,  (1830,)  “Spain  in  1830,”  (from  which  Lord 
Aberdeen  said  he  had  derived  more  information  than 
from  all  the  state  documents  he  ever  perused,)  “ The 
Tyrol,  with  a Glance  at  Bavaria,”  (1834,)  and  “ Rambles 
in  the  Footsteps  of  Don  Quixote.”  Died  in  1835. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement.) 

Inglis  or  English,  (Sir  James,)  a poet,  born  in  Scot- 
land in  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  a book  entitled  “ The  Complaint  of  Scotland,” 
published  at  Saint  Andrew’s  in  1548,  said  to  be  the  most 
ancient  Scottish  prose  work  that  is  extant.  Died  in  1530. 

Inglis,  (John,)  D.D.,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1763, 
was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Greyfriars’  Church  in 
that  city.  He  published  a “Vindication  of  the  Christian 
Faith,”  (1830,)  and  a few  other  works.  Died  in  1834. 

Inglis,  (John,)  an  eminent  Scottish  advocate,  a son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1810.  He 
became  lord  advocate  in  May,  1852,  and  was  elected 
dean  of  the  faculty  in  the  same  year.  Having  retired 
from  office  with  the  Derby  ministry  in  December,  1852, 
he  resumed  it  in  1858,  and  became  lord  justice  cleik  in 
the  same  year.  In  Feb.,  1879,  he  became  lord  justice 
general  and  president  of  the  court  of  session. 

In'glis,  (Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot,)  a British  gen- 
eral, born  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  about  1815,  was  a son 
of  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  distinguished  himselt 
in  the  campaign  of  the  Punjab  in  1848-49,  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  His  regiment  was  ai 
Lucknow  when  that  place  was  besieged  by  the  Sepoys 
in  the  summer  of  1857.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  garrison. 
He  received  the  brevet  of  major  general  for  his  heioic 
defence  of  Lucknow.  Died  at  Homburg  in  1862. 

Inglis,  (Sir  Robert  Harry,)  M.P.,  born  in  1786,  was 
the  only  son  of  Sir  Hugh  Inglis,  chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company.  He  was  first  elected  to  Parliament  in 
1824.  From  1829  to  1853  he  represented  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  constantly  voted  with  the  Tories  against 
the  Reform  bill,  the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  etc.  Died 
in  1855. 

Inglis,  (Sir  William,)  a British  general,  born  in  1762, 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Peninsular  war.  Died 
in  1835. 

Ingoldsby,  ing'golz-be,  (Thomas,)  the  assumed  name 
of  Richard  H.  Barham.  (See  Barham.) 

Ing'onl.,  surnamed  the  Good,  King  of  Sweden,  was 
the  son  and  successor  of  Stenkil,  and  began  to  reign 
about  1080.  He  favoured  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  his  subjects.  Died  in  1112. 

Ingon  II.,  a nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  his 
successors,  and  shared  the  royal  power  with  his  brother 
Philip.  Slavery  was  gradually  abolished  in  his  reign. 
Died  in  1 130. 

Ingoni,  fen-go'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Modena  in  1528  ; died  in  1608. 

Ingoni,  (Matteo,)  a painter  of  the  Venetian  school, 
born  at  Ravenna  in  1587  ; died  in  1631. 

Ingouf,  3. n 'g o o P , ( F r a n g o 1 s Robert,)  a skilful  French 
engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1747.  He  engraved  “The 
Nativity,”  after  Raphael,  and  some  of  the  plates  for  the 
“ Musee  Fran9ais.”  Died  in  1812.  His  brother,  Pierre 
Charles,  born  in  Paris  in  1746,  was  also  a successful 
engraver.  Died  in  1800. 

Ingraham,  ing'gra-am,  (Duncan  Nathaniel,)  a 
naval  commander,  born  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
in  1802.  He  gained  distinction  by  his  spirited  conduct 
in  procuring  the  release  from  an  Austrian  war-vessel, 
at  Smyrna,  in  June,  1853,  of  Martin  Koszta,  a Hungarian, 
who  had  legally  declared  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  As  a mark  of  its  approval, 
the  general  government  presented  Ingraham  with  a medal. 
He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1855. 


Ingraham,  (Joseph  H.,)  an  American  writer,  born 
at  Portland,  Maine,  in  1809.  Among  his  productions 
are  the  romances  of  “ Lafitte,”  “Captain  Kyd,”  and 
“ The  Dancing  Feather  ; ” “ The  Prince  of  the  House  of 
David,”  and  other  similar  works.  Died  in  1861. 

Ingram,  mg'gram,  (Herbert,)  an  English  printer, 
born  at  Boston  in  1811,  founded  the  “Illustrated  Lon- 
don News”  in  1842.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in 
1856,  and  visited  the  United  States  in  i860.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  he  was  drowned  in  Lake  Michigan, 
in  consequence  of  a collision. 

Ingram,  (James,)  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  born 
in  Wiltshire  in  1774,  became  president  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  in  1824,  and  rector  of  Garsington.  He  published 
an  edition  of  the  “ Saxon  Chronicle,”  (1823,)  “ Memorials 
of  Oxford,”  (1834-37,)  which  was  favourably  received, 
and  several  other  works.  Died  in  1850. 

Ingram,  (Robert,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  at 
Beverley,  Yorkshire,  in  1727.  He  became  vicar  of  Orston 
and  Boxted,  and  published,  besides  other  works,"  Isaiah’s 
Vision,”  (1784,)  and  “The  Seventh  Plague,”  (1787.)  Died 
in  1804. 

Ingrassia,  in-gRlis'se-fi,  written  also  Ingrassias, 
(Giovanni  Filippo,)  an  eminent  Sicilian  physician  and 
anatomist,  born  at  Palermo  about  1510,  taught  anatomy 
at  Naples.  In  1563  he  was  chosen  by  Philip  II.  first 
physician  of  Sicily,  and  in  1575  he  checked  the  ravages 
of  the  plague  at  Palermo.  He  wrote  a “ Commentary 
on  the  Bones,”  and  other  able  treatises  on  anatomy. 
Died  in  1580. 

See  Ploy,  “ Dictionnaire  historique  de  la  Mddecine.” 

Ingres,  3NgR,  (Jean  Auguste  Dominique,)  a cele- 
brated French  historical  painter,  born  at  Montauban  in 
1780  or  1781,  was  a pupil  of  David.  He  gained  the  first 
prize  in  1801  for  a picture  of  “Achilles  receiving  in  his 
Tent  the  Envoys  of  Agamemnon.”  He  worked  about 
twenty  years  (1804-24)  in  Rome  and  Florence,  choosing 
Raphael  as  his  model.  During  this  period  he  painted 
“ CEdipus  and  the  Sphinx,”  “ Raphael  and  La  Fornarina,” 
and  “Odalisque,”  (1819.)  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1824, 
became  the  founder  of  a school,  and  exhibited  “ The 
Vow  of  Louis  XIII.,”  one  of  his  best  works,  which 
opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  Institute  in  1825.  In 
1827  he  painted  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Louvre  “The 
Apotheosis  of  Homer,”  which  is  called  his  master-piece. 
At  the  Exposition  of  1855  a salon  was  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  his  works,  which  are  said  to  have  had  a wide 
influence  on  the  style  of  French  and  foreign  artists.  He 
is  called  the  representative  of  correct  design  and  ideal 
composition.  Died  in  January,  1867. 

See  L.  de  Lom^nie,  “ M.  Ingres,  par  un  Homme  de  Rien,”  1842  ; 
Fr£d6ric  Mercey,  “Peintres  et  Sculpteurs  modernes  : J.  Ingres,” 
1846;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale. ” 

Inguimbert,  d’.d&N'g&N'baiR',  (Joseph  Dominique,) 
a French  bishop,  born  at  Carpentras  in  1683,  assumed 
the  name  of  Dom  Malachie.  He  became  an  intimate 
counsellor  of  Pope  Clement  XII.,  who  appointed  him 
domestic  prelate,  and  in  1733  Bishop  of  Carpentras.  Fie 
built  a hospital  in  that  town,  and  founded  a large  public 
library  there.  He  wrote  and  translated  several  religious 
works.  Died  in  1757. 

See  Vitalis,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Malachie  d’Inguimbert,”  1S12. 

Ingulf.  See  Ingulphus. 

In-guFphus  or  In'gulf,  a monk,  born  in  London 
about  1030,  became  secretary  and  favourite  of  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  in  1051.  After  that  prince  had 
become  King  of  England,  Ingulphus  was  made  abbot  of 
the  monastery  of  Croyland.  He  died  in  1109.  He  was 
the  reputed  author  of  a History  of  the  above  monastery, 
in  Latin,  containing  much  curious  and  important  infor- 
mation ; but  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  proved  that  it  is  a 
forgery. 

See  Ordencus  Vitalis,  “Historia  Ecclesiastica.” 

In'1-go,  an  English  engraver,  whose  proper  name  was 
John  Collet,  was  born  about  1725.  He  excelled  in 
the  same  line  as  Hogarth,  and  displayed  an  original 
genius  for  humorous  design.  He  left  but  few  works, 
among  which  is  a “ Monkey  pointing  to  a Very  Dark 
Picture  of  Moses  striking  the  Rock.”  Died  in  1780. 

In'man,  (Henry,)  an  American  portrait-painter,  born 
at  Utica,  New  York,  in  1801,  was  a pupil  of  Jarvis.  lie 
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worked  mostly  in  the  city  of  New  York.  During  a visit 
to  England,  in  1844,  he  painted  portraits  of  the  poet 
Wordsworth,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  T.  B.  Macaulay.  Among 
his  other  works  are  portraits  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall 
and  Bishop  White.  He  was  commissioned  by  Congress 
to  adorn  the  national  capitol  with  historical  paintings ; 
but  before  he  had  finished  them  he  died,  in  1846. 

See  Dunlap,  “ Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in 
America;”  Tuckerman,  “Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Inman,  (John,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Utica,  New  York,  in  1805,  was  an  associate  editor  of 
the  “New  York  Mirror”  and  “The  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser.” Died  in  1850. 

In'nes,  (Louis,)  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  born  of  a 
Scottish  family  about  1650.  He  became  secretary  to 
James  II.  after  he  was  deposed  from  the  English  throne. 
He  is  the  reputed  author  of  “ Memoirs  of  James  II.,”  part 
of  which  was  published  by  J.  Stanier  Clarke  in  1816. 

Innes,  (Thomas,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  1662,  studied  in  Paris,  was  ordained  a priest,  and  suc- 
ceeded Louis  as  principal  of  the  Scottish  College.  He 
wrote  a “ Critical  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of 
the  Northern  Parts  of  Britain,”  (1729,)  which  is  highly 
commended.  Died  in  1744. 

Inness,  (George,)  an  American  landscape-painter, 
burn  at  Newburg,  New  Yoik  state,  in  1825. 

In'no-cent  [Lat.  Innocen'tius  ; It.  Innocenzo,  £n- 
no-chin'zo ; Ger.  Innocenz,  in'no-ts§nts  ; Span.  Ino- 
cencio,  e-no-t/ibn'the-o]  I.,  a native  of  Albano,  chosen 
Bishop  of  Rome  in  402  A.D.,  was  contemporary  with 
Augustine  and  Jerome.  During  his  pontificate,  Rome 
was  pillaged  by  Alaric  the  Goth.  Innocent  strenuously 
asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  con- 
demned the  doctrines  of  Pelagius.  Died  in  417,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Zosimus. 

See  Bruys,  “ Histoire  des  Papes,”  5 vols.,  1735. 

Innocent  II.,  Pope,  was  elected  in  1 130  as  successor 
to  Honorius  II.  Another  party  elected  a rival  pope, 
under  the  name  of  Anacletus  II.,  whose  partisans  drove 
Innocent  out  of  Rome.  The  latter  was  recognized  as  pope 
by  the  Kings  of  France,  England,  and  Germany,  and  his 
rival  was  supported  by  Roger  of  Sicily.  In  1138,  Inno- 
cent, assisted  by  Lotharius  of  Germany,  recovered  the 
papal  power,  and,  his  rival  having  died  in  the  same  year, 
the  unity  of  the  Church  was  restored.  In  1139  Arnaldo 
da  Brescia  was  banished  from  Rome  for  preaching  doc- 
trines that  were  deemed  unsound.  Innocent  died  in 
1 143,  and  was  succeeded  by  Celestine  II. 

See  Platina,  “ Vite  de’  summi  Pontefici,”  1613  ; Alletz,  “ His- 
toire des  Papes,”  1776:  J.  Hartmann,  “Vita  Innocentii  II.  Pon- 
tificia,”  1744;  Artaud  de  Montor,  “Histoire  des  souverains  Pon- 
tifes,”  1847-49. 

Innocent  III.,  whose  proper  name  was  Lotharius, 
was  the  son  of  Trasimund,  a Roman  count,  and  was  born 
in  Rome  in  1161.  He  was  unanimously  elected  pope  in 
January,  1198,  as  successor  to  Celestine  III.  With  su- 
perior abilities,  improved  by  diligent  study,  he  combined 
great  resolution,  industry,  and  austerity  of  character,  and 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  magnify  his  office 
and  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  papal  power.  In  1 199 
he  placed  the  kingdom  of  France  under  an  interdict  be- 
cause the  king,  Philip  Augustus,  had  repudiated  his  wife  ; 
and  thus  he  compelled  him  to  reinstate  her.  About  1200 
he  instigated  the  fourth  crusade,  the  principal  result  of 
which  was  the  capture  of  Constantinople  from  the  Greeks 
by  the  crusaders.  In  1212  he  excommunicated  and  de- 
posed Otho,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  crowned  Frede- 
rick of  Sicily  in  his  place.  A memorable  quarrel  occurred 
between  this  pontiff  and  King  John  of  England,  respect- 
ing the  appointment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
(1207,)  the  right  to  appoint  being  obstinately  asserted  by 
each.  England  was  laid  under  an  interdict,  which  lasted 
two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  as  John  was  still 
refractory,  the  pope  declared  him  to  be  deposed,  and 
authorized  Philip  Augustus  of  France  to  execute  the 
decree.  While  the  latter  was  preparing  to  invade  Eng- 
land, John  submitted  to  the  pope,  in  1213,  and  signed  a 
disgraceful  treaty,  in  which  he  consented  to  hold  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  as  fiefs  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute  of  one  thousand  marks.  In  1214 
Innocent  raised  a cruel  persecution  or  crusade  against 


the  Albigenses  for  heresy.  During  his  pontificate  the 
papal  power  attained  its  greatest  height.  He  was  perhaps 
the  most  learned  man  and  the  most  able  statesman  of 
his  age.  He  wrote  “ Letters,”  and  other  works,  which  are 
highly  commended.  Died  in  1216,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Honorius  III. 

See  F.  Hurter,  “Geschichte  Innocenz  III.,”  2 vols.,  1835,  (and 
French  version  of  the  same,  4 vols.,  1838-43  ;)  D.  Lessmann,  “ Pabst 
Innocenz  III.  und  Fiirst  Michael  Glinski,”  1830;  Jorry,  “ Histoire 
du  Pape  Innocent  III,”  1852;  Artaud  de  Montor,  “ Histoire  des 
souverains  Pontifes,”  1847-49;  J-  H.  Gurney,  “Four  Ecclesiastical 
Biographies,”  London,  1864. 

Innocent  IV.,  (Sinibaldo  de’  Fieschi — di  fe-Ss'- 
kee,)  a native  of  Genoa,  was  elected  pope  as  successor  to 
Celestine  IV.  in  1243.  He  soon  found  himself  involved 
in  a quarrel  with  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  (who  had 
been  excommunicated  by  Gregory  IX.,)  and  retired  for 
security  to  Lyons.  Here  he  summoned  a council,  in 
1245,  and  renewed  the  excommunication  of  Frederick, 
who  was  also  formally  deposed.  The  emperor,  however, 
refused  to  submit  to  this  assumption,  and  waged  war 
against  the  pope  for  several  years,  until  his  death  in  1250. 
Innocent  then  returned  to  his  capital,  and  proclaimed  a 
crusade  against  Conrad,  the  son  of  Frederick;  but  again 
his  malignity  was  baffled.  He  died  in  1254,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Alexander  IV. 

See  J.  Hartmann,  “Vita  Innocentii  IV.,”  1738;  Paolo  Panza, 
“Vita  del  gran  Pontefice  Innocenzio  Quarto,”  1601. 

Innocent  V.,  ( Peter  of  Tarantasia,  ) born  at 
Moutier,  in  Savoy,  was  elected  in  1276  as  successor  to 
Gregory  X.  After  holding  office  a few  months,  he  died 
in  the  same  year. 

Innocent  VI.,  ( Ltienne  Aubert — o'bai  r',  ) a 
Frenchman,  born  near  Pompadour,  was  elected  pope 
in  1352.  He  succeeded  Clement  VI.,  who  had  made 
him  a cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Ostia.  His  court  was  kept 
at  Avignon  throughout  his  pontificate.  He  reformed 
some  abuses  in  the  Church,  and  appears  to  have  acted 
with  more  moderation  and  propriety  than  most  of  his 
predecessors.  Died  in  1362. 

See  Bruys,  “Histoire  des  Papes,”  1735;  Sismondi,  “Histoire 
des  Franfais.” 

Innocent  VII.,  (Cardinal  Cosmo  Migliorati — m£l- 
yo-ri'tee,)  born  at  Sulmona  about  1338,  was  elected  pope 
in  1404,  as  successor  to  Boniface  IX.  At  that  time  there 
was  an  extensive  schism  in  the  Church,  and  Benedict 
XIII.  held  a rival  court  at  Avignon.  Died  in  1406. 

See  Platina,  “Vite  de’  summi  Pontefici,”  1613. 

Innocent  VIII.,  (Giovanni  Battista  Cibo — chee'- 
bo,)  born  at  Genoa  in  1434,  was  elected  pope  in  1484,  as 
successor  to  Sixtus  IV.  He  laboured  without  success 
to  unite  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  against  the  Turks, 
and  was  himself  engaged  in  war  with  Ferdinand,  King 
of  Naples.  He  died  in  1491,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Alexander  VI. 

See  F.  Serdonati,  “Vita  d’lnnocenzo  VIII.,”  1829;  F.  M. 
Vialardo,  “Istoria  della  Vita  d’lnnocenzo  VIII.,”  1613. 

Innocent  IX.,  (Antonio  Facchinetti — fik-ke- 
net'tee,)  born  at  Bologna,  succeeded  Gregory  XIV.  in 
October,  1591,  but  only  survived  two  months  after  his 
election.  He  left  a good  reputation  for  virtue  and 
wisdom.  Clement  VIII.  was  his  successor. 

See  Ranke,  “ History  of  the  Popes.” 

Innocent  X.,  (Giovanni  Battista  Fanfili — pin- 
fee'lee,)  elected  in  place  of  Urban  VIII.  in  1644,  was 
born  in  Rome  about  1570.  He  owed  his  promotion  to 
the  Barberini,  who  soon  became  his  enemies.  The  Jan- 
senist  controversy  having  made  a great  commotion  in 
the  Church,  Innocent  appointed  a commission  of  car- 
dinals to  settle  it,  and  in  1653  issued  a bull  cum  occasione, 
in  which  he  condemned  the  five  propositions  of  Jansen. 
Historians  differ  widely  as  to  the  character  of  this  pontiff. 
He  died  in  1655,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  VII. 

See  Ranke,  “ History  of  the  Popes;”  Ciaconius,  “ Vita;  et  Res 
gestte  Pontificum  Romanorum,”  4 vols.,  1677. 

Innocent  XI.,  (Cardinal  Benedict  Odescalchi — 
o-dSs-kil'kee,)  born  at  Como  in  161 1,  succeeded  Clement 
X.  in  1676.  He  had  been  made  a cardinal  in  1647,  and 
had  sustained  a respectable  character.  He  soon  mani- 
fested his  zeal  to  reform  abuses  and  restore  strict  disci- 
pline, and  his  inflexible  resolution  to  maintain  the  papal 
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prerogatives.  His  pontificate  was  signalized  by  a re- 
markable contest  with  Louis  XIV.  of  France  in  relation 
to  the  rigale  and  the  privileges  or  exemptions  of  foreign 
ambassadors  at  Rome.  The  pope  wished  to  abolish  the 
usage  which  rendered  the  ambassador’s  palace,  with  the 
adjacent  premises,  an  asylum  for  malefactors,  etc.,  inac- 
cessible to  the  officers  of  justice.  Louis  XIV.  in  1687 
sent  his  ambassador  Lavardin  with  orders  to  maintain 
his  rights,  and  with  an  armed  retinue  of  eight  hundred 
men.  The  pope  persisted,  and  excommunicated  Lavar- 
din, who  returned  without  effecting  his  object ; and  the 
quarrel  was  not  ended  until  after  the  death  of  Innocent, 
which  occurred  in  1689.  It  seems  that  his  enmity  to  Louis 
induced  this  pontiff  to  favour  the  English  in  resistance 
to  James  II.  ; and  some  one  remarked  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  would  be  promoted  if  James  would  become  a 
Protestant,  and  the  pope  a Catholic. 

See  Ughelli,  “Italia  sacra,”  io  vols.,  1717-22;  Ranke,  “His- 
tory of  the  Popes;”  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Franjais;”  F. 
Buonamici,  “ De  Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  Innocentii  XI.,”  1776. 

Innocent  XII.,  (Antonio  Pignatelli — p4n-yi-tel'- 
lee,)  born  in  Naples  in  1615,  became  Cardinal  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Naples  during  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XI., 
and  succeeded  Alexander  VIII.  as  pope  in  July,  1692. 
He  proposed  to  take  Innocent  XI.  as  his  model,  and 
appears  to  deserve  credit  for  his  economy,  regular  habits, 
liberality,  and  works  of  utility.  In  his  pontificate  a re- 
conciliation was  effected  with  the  French  court  by  mutual 
concession.  Quietism  also  received  its  quietus,  in  1699, 
by  a papal  brief  condemning  Fenelon’s  “ Maximes  des 
Saints.”  He  died  in  1700,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clem- 
ent XI. 

See  Ranke,  “ History  of  the  Popes ;”  Bruys,  “ Histoire  des 
Papes,”  173s. 

Innocent  XIII.,  (Michelangelo  Conti — kon'tee,) 
born  in  Rome  in  1655,  was  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Poli,  and  attained  the  dignity  of  cardinal  in  1706.  He 
succeeded  Clement  XI.  as  pope  in  1721,  and  exercised 
his  power  so  prudently  that  his  subjects  regretted  the 
brevity  of  its  duration.  He  died  in  1724,  and  his  place 
was  supplied  by  Benedict  XIII. 

See  Bruys,  “ Histoire  des  Papes,”  1735  ; “ Leben  Pabst  Innocenz 
XIII.,”  Cologne,  1724. 

Innocentius.  See  Innocent. 

Innocenz.  See  Innocent. 

Innocenzo.  See  Innocent. 

I'no,  [Gr.  ’lvu,]  a daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia, 
was  the  wife  of  Athamas,  King  of  Thebes.  According 
to  tradition,  she  incurred  the  enmity  of  Juno,  who  de- 
prived Athamas  of  his  reason.  In  a fit  of  insanity  he 
killed  a son  of  Ino,  who  threw  herself  into  the  sea  and 
was  changed  into  a sea-goddess,  named  Leucothea.  Her 
story  was  dramatized  by  several  Greek  poets. 

Inocencio.  See  Innocent. 

Interiano  de  Ayala,  fen-ti-re-J'no  d&  I-3/1S,  (Juan,) 
a Spanish  author  and  monk,  born  in  1656,  became 
preacher  to  the  king.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
(mostly  in  Spanish,)  “Pictor  Christianus  Eruditus,” 
(1730,)  in  which  he  exposes  the  prevalent  errors  of 
painters  who  treat  of  religious  subjects.  His  style  is 
pure  and  elegant.  Died  in  1730. 

See  TicKNOR,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Moreri,  “Dic- 
tionnaire  Historique.” 

Inthiema,  in-te-a'mS,  (Hero,)  a Dutch  poet  and  jurist, 
born  in  1576;  died  in  1623. 

Intieri,  in-te-a'ree,  ( Bartolommeo,  ) an  Italian 
economist  and  mechanician,  born  at  Pistoia  about  1674. 
He  founded  a chair  of  political  economy  at  Naples,  and 
wrote  “On  the  Conservation  of  Grain.”  Died  in  1757. 

Intorcetta,  £n-toR-chet'ti,  (Prospero,)  a Jesuit  mis- 
sionary, born  in  Sicily  in  1625,  laboured  in  China,  and 
published  Latin  translations  of  some  works  of  Confu- 
cius. Died  in  1696. 

Inveges,  £n-va'jgs,  (Augustin,)  a Sicilian  historian 
and  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Sciacca  in  1595,  published  a 
“History  of  Palermo,”  (3  vols.,  1649-51,)  which  was 
much  esteemed.  Died  in  1677. 

In'wood,  (Charles  Frederick,)  son  of  William 
In  wood,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  1 798.  He  co-operated 
with  his  father  as  architect  of  Westminster  Hospital  and 
other  edifices.  Died  in  1840. 


Inwood,  (Henry  William,)  an  English  architect,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1794.  He  was 
associated  in  his  profession  with  his  father,  and  pub- 
lished “ Studies  of  the  Architect  from  Nature,”  and  an 
illustrated  work  on  Athenian  architecture,  called  “The 
Erechtheion  at  Athens,”  (1827.)  He  perished  by  ship- 
wreck in  1843,  while  making  a voyage  to  Spain. 

Inwood,  (William,)  an  English  architect,  born  about 
1770,  was  employed  on  many  buildings  in  London,  and 
also  followed  the  profession  of  surveyor.  He  was  assisted 
in  his  architectural  labours  by  his  two  sons,  noticed 
above.  Saint  Pancras  Church,  London,  finished  in  1822, 
was  erected  by  him  and  his  son  Henry.  He  published 
“Tables  for  Purchasing  Estates,”  etc.  Died  in  1843. 

I'o,  [Gr.  ’Id),]  a fabulous  personage,  whom  the  Greek 
poets  represent  as  a daughter  of  Inachus  and  a priestess 
of  Juno.  It  was  said  that,  having  been  transformed  by 
Jupiter  into  a white  cow,  she  was  tormented  by  a gadfly, 
(sent  by  Juno,)  to  escape  from  which  she  swam  across 
the  Ionian  Sea  and  wandered  through  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Her  story  is  related  by  Aischylus  in  his 
“ Suppliants.” 

I-o-la/us  [Gr.  ’16/laof]  or  I'o-las,  [Gr.  ’IdAar,]  a per- 
sonage of  classic  mythology,  was  a relative  and  faithful 
companion  of  Hercules,  whom  he  aided  in  his  contest 
against  the  Lernean  Hydra. 

I'o-le,  [Gr.  ’I okri,\  the  daughter  of  Eurytus,  King  of 
CEchalia,  who  promised  her  in  marriage  to  Hercules. 
But,  Eurytus  having  afterwards  refused  to  perform  his 
engagement,  Iole  was  forcibly  carried  off  by  her  lover. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  caused  by  Dejanira’s  jealousy, 
(see  Dejanira,)  Iole  was  married  to  Hyllus,  the  son  of 
Hercules. 

I'on,  [Gr.  ’Iwv,]  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Ionians, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Creusa.  His 
story  was  dramatized  by  Euripides. 

Ion,  ["Itw,]  a Greek  tragic  poet,  who  was  born  at 
Chios,  (Scio,)  and  flourished  about  450  B.c.  He  lived 
at  Athens,  where  he  became  a friend  of  Aischylus  and 
gained  a prize  for  one  of  his  tragedies.  He  composed, 
besides  tragedies,  elegies,  lyric  poems,  and  some  prose 
works,  all  of  which  are  lost.  He  was  included  in  the 
canon  of  the  five  Athenian  tragic  poets  by  the  Alexan- 
drian critics. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Gneca ;”  Kayser,  “ Historia  cri- 
tica  Tragicorum  Grascorum,”  1845;  Karl  Nieberding,  “ De  Ionis 
Chii  Vita,  Moribus  et  Studiis,”  1836. 

I'p-phon,  [Gr.  ’lo<j>Erv,]  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  a son 
of  Sophocles  the  poet,  lived  about  420  b.c.  He  gained 
the  second  prize  in  429,  when  Euripides  received  the 
first  prize.  Among  the  titles  of  his  plays  are  “ Achilles,” 
“ Actaeon,”  and  “ Pentheus.”  His  works  are  not  extant. 
Died  after  405  b.c. 

See  Kayser,  “ Historia  critica  Tragicorum  Graecorum,”  1845. 

Iouzef  or  Iouzaf.  See  Yoosef. 

Iphicrate.  See  Iphicrates. 

I-phic'ra-tes,  [Gr.  ’I (pucpaTift  ; Fr.  Iphicrate,  e'fe'- 
kRtt',]  a skilful  Athenian  general,  who  rose  from  a 
humble  rank  in  society  and  obtained  the  chief  command 
of  the  Athenian  army.  About  392  B.c.  he  defeated  the 
Spartans  near  Corinth,  and  afterwards  gained  applause 
by  his  defence  of  Corcyra  against  the  Spartans  and  Syra- 
cusans. He  made  important  changes  in  the  armour  and 
tactics  of  his  troops,  by  exchanging  the  heavy  buckler 
for  a light  target  and  increasing  the  length  of  the  spear 
and  the  sword.  He  was  associated  with  Timotheus  and 
Chares  in  the  command  of  an  expedition  against  Byzan- 
tium about  357  B.c. 

See  Grote,  “ History  of  Greece  ;”  Cornelius  Nepos,  “ Iphi- 
crates ;”  Diodorus  Siculus,  books  xiv.,  xv.,  and  xvi.  ; Xenophon, 
“ Hellenica,”  books  iv.  and  vi. ; Rehdantz,  “ Vitas  Iphicratis,  Cha- 
brke  et  Timothei,”  Berlin,  1845. 

Iph-i-ge-nl'a  or  Iph-I-ge-nel'a,  [Gr.  ’\<piyeveia;  Fr. 
Iphig£nie,  £Ye;zhYne',J  a daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra.  The  ancient  poets  relate  that  Diana 
detained  the  Greek  fleet  at  Aulis  by  a calm,  because 
Agamemnon  had  offended  her,  and  that  the  soothsayer 
Calchas  declared  Diana  could  be  appeased  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  When  she  was  on  the  point  of 
being  immolated,  she  was  rescued,  it  is  said,  by  Diana, 
who  carried  her  to  Tauris,  where  she  became  a priestess 
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in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  Her  story  is  the  subject 
of  two  of  the  dramas  of  Euripides. 

Iphigenie.  See  Iphigenia. 

Iph'I-tus,  [Gr.  ’lipiTor,]  a king  of  Elis,  who  revived 
the  Olympic  games  about  884  B.C.,  four  hundred  and 
seventy  years  after  their  first  institution.  They  were 
celebrated  every  fifth  year,  at  Olympia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alpheus.  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  was 
associated  with  Iphitus  in  this  affair. 

Ipparco,  the  Italian  of  Hipparchus,  which  see. 

Ippocrate.  See  Hippocrates. 

Ippolito.  See  Hippolytijs. 

Irailh,  e'rfl',  (Augustin  Simon,)  a French  historical 
writer,  born_  at  Puy-en-Velay  in  1719,  became  canon 
of  Monistrol.  He  wrote  an  interesting  work  entitled 
“ Literary  Quarrels,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Revolutions  in 
the  Republic  of  Letters  from  the  Time  of  Homer  to 
the  Present,”  (4  vols.,  1761,)  also  a “History  of  the 
Reunion  of  Bretagne  with  France,”  (2  vols.,  1764.)  Died 
in  1794. 

See  Querard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Irala  Yuso,  e-ri'li  yoo'so,  (Matias  Antonio,)  a 
Spanish  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Madrid  in  1680 ; 
died  in  1753. 

Ir'by,  (Charles  Leonard,)  an  English  traveller,  and 
a commander  in  the  royal  navy.  In  conjunction  with 
James  Mangles,  he  wrote  a book  entitled  “ Travels  in 
Egypt,  Nubia,  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land,”  privately 
printed  in  1823.  It  has  since  been  published,  and  is 
reputed  a valuable  work.  (See  Mangles,  Captain.) 

Irby,  (Frederick  Paul,)  a British  naval  officer,  born 
in  1779,  commanded  the  Amelia  in  an  indecisive  action 
against  the  French  in  1813.  Died  in  1844. 

Ire'dell,  (Ir'del,)  (James,)  a distinguished  jurist,  born 
in  England  in  1751,  settled  in  North  Carolina  in  1768. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1770,  and  in  1777  became 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina.  This 
position  he  resigned  in  1779.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  influential  members  of  the  convention  called 
in  1788  to  consider  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  from 
1790  till  his  death,  in  1799,  was  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  He  published,  under  the 
authority  of  the  legislature,  the  “Laws  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 1715-1790,”  (1791.) 

See  G.  J.  McRee,  “Life  of  James  Iredell,”  1857. 

Iredell,  (James,)  a lawyer,  a son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  in  1788.  He  was 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1827,  and  was  a Senator 
of  the  United  States  from  1828  to  1831.  He  was  sub- 
sequently reporter  to  the  supreme  court  of  his  native 
State,  and  published  thirteen  volumes  of  law  and  eight 
of  equity  reports.  Died  in  1853. 

Ire'land,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  English  writer,  born  at 
Ashburton  in  1761,  became  prebendary  of  Westminster 
in  1802,  and  Dean  of  Westminster  and  rector  of  Islip  in 
1816.  He  founded  a professorship  at  Oxford,  and  several 
scholarships.  He  was  a contributor  to  the  “ London 
Quarterly  Review,”  and  the  author  of  several  approved 
works  of  divinity,  among  which  is  “ Paganism  and  Chris- 
tianity Compared.”  Died  in  1842. 

Ireland,  (John,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  Shrop- 
shire, removed  to  London,  where  he  became  a con- 
noisseur of  art  and  a dealer  in  pictures.  He  compiled 
“Memoirs  of  Henderson”  the  actor,  and  published 
“ Hogarth  Illustrated,”  which  was  favourably  received. 
Died  in  1808. 

Ireland,  (Samuel,)  born  in  London,  was  a weaver 
of  Spitalfields  in  his  youth.  He  became  subsequently  a 
dealer  in  rare  prints,  curiosities,  etc.  Having  acquired 
some  skill  in  drawing  and  engraving,  he  employed  it 
in  illustrating  various  countries,  of  which  he  published 
“ Picturesque  Tours.”  He  was  the  author  of  “ Graphic 
Illustrations  of  Hogarth,”  and  the  publisher  of  the  Shak- 
speare  Papers  forged  ly  his  son.  (See  below.)  Died 
in  1800. 

Ireland,  (William  Henry,)  a son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  London  in  1777.  He  acquired  notoriety 
in  1795  by  forging  legal  documents  under  the  seal  of 
Shakspeare,  and  by  practising  on  the  public  credulity  in 
relation  to  dramas  which  he  pretended  to  have  found  at 
Stratford.  One  of  these,  called  “ Vortigern,”  was  pur- 


chased by  Sheridan,  and  performed  at  Drury  Lane  before 
the  imposture  was  detected.  The  audience  were  ex- 
tremely disgusted  at  the  quality  of  the  play,  and  Ireland, 
being  required  to  explain  how  he  had  obtained  it,  con- 
fessed the  forgery  to  his  father,  and  afterwards  published 
a written  confession,  which  displays  more  vanity  than 
penitence.  Died  in  1835. 

Irenaeus,  e-ri-na'us,  (Falkovski,)  a learned  Russian 
prelate  and  writer  on  theology,  born  in  1762;  died  in 
1823. 

Irenaeus,  (Klementievski,)  a Russian  theologian, 
born  in  1753,  became  Archbishop  of  Pskof.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  Scripture,  and  translated  from  the 
Greek  some  works  of  the  Fathers.  Died  in  1818. 

Irenaeus,  ir-e-nee'us,  [Gr.  ~Eipi)vcuo( ;;  Fr.  Ir£n£e,  e'ri'- 
ni';  It.  Ireneo,  e-ri-niro,]  Saint,  a Christian  martyr, 
born  about  130  or  140  A.D.,  was  a Greek  by  birth,  and 
was  probably  a native  of  Asia  Minor,  as  he  was  a pupil 
of  the  eminent  Bishop  Polycarp  of  Smyrna.  About  177 
he  became  Bishop  of  Lyons,  (Lugdunum,)  in  France,  in 
place  of  Pothinus,  who  was  the  first  that  occupied  that 
see.  He  ministered  to  his  churches  with  wisdom  and 
general  acceptance.  To  counteract  the  errors  of  the 
Gnostics  and  others,  he  wrote  a treatise  against  Heresies, 
which  is  still  extant,  (in  a Latin  translation.)  He  also 
wrote  several  Letters,  and  other  works,  which  are  lost, 
except  some  fragments.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
he  suffered  martyrdom  under  Septimus  Severus ; but 
the  learned  are  not  agreed  whether  it  occurred  in  202 
or  208.  He  was  well  versed  in  ancient  philosophy,  as 
well  as  in  evangelical  doctrine.  His  book  on  Heresies 
is  highly  appreciated  as  a historical  monument  and  a 
vindication  of  the  primitive  faith.  He  was  a believer  in 
the  Millennium,  and  entertained  opinions  on  that  subject 
which  some  consider  extravagant. 

See  Saint  Jerome,  “ De  Viris  illustribus Eusebius,  “ Historia 
Ecclesiastica Henry  Dodwell,  “ Dissertationes  in  Irenaium,” 
1689 ; Gervaise,  “ Vie  de  S.  Irende,  second  Is veque  de  Lyon,”  1723  ; 
J.  M.  Prat,  “Histoire  de  Saint-Irentie,”  1843;  James  Beaven, 
“Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Saint  Irenteus.” 

I-re'ne,  [Gr.  E ipr/vi] ; Fr.  Irene,  e'rin',]  Empress  of 
Constantinople,  was  born  at  Athens  about  752,  of  very 
obscure  parentage,  and  in  769  a.d.  became  the  wife  of 
Leo  IV.,  Emperor  of  the  East.  At  his  death,  in  780,  he 
left  a son  of  ten  years,  named  Constantine,  during  whose 
minority  Irene  acted  as  regent.  She  was  remarkable  for 
her  beauty,  energy,  and  talents.  In  order  to  decide  the 
quarrel  between  the  Iconoclasts  and  their  opponents,  to 
whom  she  was  partial,  she  assembled  a council  in  787, 
which  formally  sanctioned  the  worship  of  images.  When 
her  son  attained  his  majority,  her  ambition  so  far  pre- 
vailed over  natural  affection  that  she  dethroned  him  and 
deprived  him  of  sight.  In  802  she  was  deposed  by  a 
conspiracy  of  her  subjects,  and  Nicephorus  was  chosen 
emperor.  She  died  in  exile  in  803. 

See  Le  Beau,  “Histoire  du  Bas-Empire;”  Vincent  Mignot, 
“Histoire  de  l’Impdratrice  Irene,”  1762;  Gibbon,  “History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Irenee.  See  Irenaeus. 

Ireneo.  See  Irenaeus. 

Ireton,  Ir'ton,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  English  repub- 
lican, born  in  1610.  He  was  a student  of  law  when  the 
civil  war  began,  in  which  he  became  an  ardent  leader 
of  the  popular  cause.  Entering  the  army  as  captain  of 
cavalry,  he  was  rapidly  promoted,  and  became  highly 
distinguished  for  his  courage  and  capacity  both  in  the 
battle-field  and  the  council-chamber.  At  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  (1643,)  with  the  rank  of  commissary-general,  he 
commanded  the  left  wing,  and  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  ; but,  his  friends  having  gained  the  victory,  he 
recovered  his  liberty  the  same  day.  In  1646  he  married 
Bridget,  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  latter,  as 
Hume  remarks,  “had  great  deference  for  the  counsels 
of  Ireton ;”  and  the  republicans  generally  reposed  the 
highest  confidence  in  him,  as  a statesman  of  incorruptible 
honour.  About  1646  he  was  elected  to  Parliament,  where 
he  projected  various  wise  legal  and  constitutional  re- 
forms and  was  eminent  for  his  skill  in  drafting  ordi- 
nances. While  Charles  I.  was  a prisoner  at  Hampton 
Court,  he  had  conferences  with  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
who,  it  is  said,  were  inclined  to  reinstate  him  in  a limited 
royalty,  until  they  intercepted  one  of  his  letters  which 
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convinced  them  of  his  insincerity.  Ireton  was  a member 
of  the  court  which  tried  the  king ; and  he  signed  the 
warrant  for  his  execution,  January,  1649.  In  reference 
to  this  affair,  Burnet  says,  “ Ireton  was  the  person  that 
drove  it  on  ; for  Cromwell  was  all  the  while  in  some 
suspense  about  it.”  In  July,  1649,  he  went  to  Ireland 
as  second  in  command  under  Cromwell,  who,  returning 
after  the  lapse  of  a few  months,  left  to  Ireton  the  chief 
command,  with  the  title  of  lord  deputy.  After  gaining 
several  victories  and  taking  Limerick,  he  died  there  of 
the  plague  in  1651.  Hume,  who  was  not  partial  to  his 
cause,  denominates  him  “ a memorable  personage,  much 
celebrated  for  his  vigilance,  industry,  capacity  even  for 
the  strict  execution  of  justice  in  that  unlimited  command 
which  he  possessed  in  Ireland.  It  was  believed  by  many 
that  he  was  animated  by  a sincere  and  passionate  love 
of  liberty.”  (“  History  of  England.”) 

See,  also,  “ Biograpliia  Britannica Guizot,  “ Histoire  de  la 
Revolution  d’Angleterre.” 

Iriarte  or  Yriarte,  e-re-an'ti,  (Bernardo,)  nephew 
of  Don  Juan  de  Iriarte,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Tene- 
riffe  about  1734.  He  became  a member  of  the  council 
of  state,  and  held  other  important  offices  under  the 
Spanish  government.  Died  in  1814. 

Iriarte,  (Domingo,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Teneriffe  in  1746,  was  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  Spain  to  Poland,  and  employed  in  other  embassies. 
Died  in  1795. 

Iriarte,  (Francisco  Diego  de  Ainsay — Tn-sT',)  a 
Spanish  writer,  born  at  Huesca,  published  an  account 
of  his  native  city,  entitled  “Fundacion,  Eccelencias, 
Grandezas,  etc.  de  la  antiquisima  Ciudad  de  Huesca,” 
(1619.) 

Iriarte,  (Ignacio,)  a celebrated  Spanish  landscape- 
painter,  born  in  Guipuscoa  in  1620,  was  a pupil  of  the 
elder  Herrera.  He  worked  in  Seville,  and  became  a 
friend  of  Murillo,  who  painted  the  figures  for  some  of  his 
landscapes.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy 
of  Seville.  Iriarte  was  regarded  as  the  best  landscape- 
painter  of  his  country  and  his  time.  Connoisseurs  admire 
in  his  works  the  lightness  of  the  foliage,  the  transparency 
of  the  sky,  the  limpidity  of  the  water,  and  the  mastery 
of  chiaroscuro.  Died  in  1685. 

See  Raphael  Mengs,  “ Las  Obras,”  etc.,  1780 ; Quilliet,  “ Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols.” 

Iriarte,  de,  d&  e-re-aR'ffi,  (Don  Juan,)  an  eminent 
linguist  and  scholar,  born  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe  in 
1702.  He  studied  in  Paris  at  the  College  of  Louis  le 
Grand,  and  subsequently  visited  London  and  Madrid, 
where  he  was  appointed  in  1732  one  of  the  librarians 
in  the  Royal  Library.  He  became  official  translator  to 
the  principal  secretary  of  state  in  1740,  and  in  1743  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Among  his 
works  may  be  named  a “ History  of  the  Canary  Islands,” 
(in  manuscript,)  a collection  of  Spanish  proverbs  in 
Latin  verse,  and  translations  from  Martial.  Iriarte  is 
said  to  have  added  two  thousand  manuscripts  and  more 
than  ten  thousand  printed  volumes  to  the  Royal  Library 
during  the  thirty-nine  years  in  which  he  officiated  as 
librarian.  Died  in  1771. 

Iriarte,  de,  (Tomas,)  youngest  brother  of  Bernardo, 
noticed  above,  was  born  in  Teneriffe  about  1750.  He  be- 
came a proficient  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages 
under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle,  and  subsequently  became 
archivist  to  the  principal  secretary  of  state,  and  editor 
of  the  “ Madrid  Mercury.”  He  was  author  of  a poem 
entitled  “La  Musica,”  (1779,)  which  was  received  with 
great  favour  and  translated  into  the  principal  European 
languages,  and  “ Literary  Fables,”  (“  Fabulas  literarias.”) 
The  latter  are  written  in  various  metres,  and  are  re- 
markable for  their  graceful  versification.  They  enjoyed 
great  popularity  at  the  time,  and  are  still  ranked  among 
the  classics  of  the  language.  An  English  version  of 
these  fables,  by  George  H.  Devereux,  appeared  in  1855. 
Iriarte  also  published  a comedy  entitled  “The  Spoiled 
Child,”  (“El  Senorito  mimado,”)  a number  of  sonnets 
and  critical  essays,  and  a metrical  translation  of  Horace’s 
“Art  of  Poetry.”  Died  about  1790. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe Joly,  no- 
tice of  the  Life  of  Tomas  de  Iriarte,  in  the  “Repertoire  de  Litera- 
ture.” 


Irico,  e-ree'ko,  (Giovanni  Andrea,)  an  Italian  priest 
and  savant,  born  at  Trino  in  1704.  He  wrote  several 
religious  and  antiquarian  works.  Died  in  1782. 

I'ris,  [Gr.  Tpif,]  in  Greek  mythology,  the  goddess  of 
the  rainbow,  said  to  be  a daughter  of  Thaumas,  and 
sometimes  called  Thaumantias.  Homer  represents  her 
as  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  employed  to  carry  mes- 
sages from  Ida  to  Olympus  and  from  gods  to  men. 

Irland,  Jr'ISn',  (Bonaventure,)  a French  jurist,  of 
Scottish  descent,  born  at  Poitiers  in  1551  ; died  in  1612. 

Irnerius,  feR-na're-us,  sometimes  written  Warnerius, 
a celebrated  Italian  jurisconsult,  born  at  Bologna  in  the 
eleventh  century.  He  became  the  renovator  or  restorer 
of  the  Roman  law,  which  had  been  neglected,  and  on 
which  he  wrote  commentaries,  called  “Glossae.”  He 
obtained  the  office  of  judge,  and  was  sent  by  the  emperor 
to  Rome  in  1118  to  expedite  the  election  of  a pope. 

See  B.  Nihusius,  “Irnerius,”  Cologne,  1642;  Fantuzzi,  “Scrit- 
tori  Bolognesi.” 

Iron  Mask.  See  Masque  de  Fer. 

Ir'  vine,  (William,)  a general,  born  near  Enniskillen, 
Ireland,  about  1742,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  1763. 
He  became  a colonel  in  1776,  and  a brigadier-general 
in  1779.  From  1781  to  1783  he  commanded  the  troops 
stationed  at  Fort  Pitt  for  the  defence  of  the  western 
frontier.  He  was  chosen  a member  of  Congress  in  1787, 
and  again  in  1793.  Died  in  1804. 

Ir'ving,  (David,)  LL.D.,  a Scottish  biographer  and 
writer  on  law.  He  published  “ Lives  of  Scottish  Poets,” 
(1804,)  “ Lives  of  the  Scottish  Writers,”  (1839,)  and  “The 
Table-Talk  of  John  Selden,”  (1854.)  He  also  wrote  the 
article  “Civil  Law”  in  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Irving,  (Edward,)  a celebrated  and  eloquent  Scottish 
pulpit  orator,  born  at  Annan  in  1792,  was  a graduate  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Having  been  employed 
as  rector  of  an  academy  at  Kirkaldy  about  seven  years, 
he  was  ordained  a Presbyterian  minister.  From  1819  to 
1822  he  was  engaged  as  assistant  in  the  pulpit  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  Glasgow,  where  he  acquired  a good  reputation. 
He  accepted  a call  from  the  Scottish  Church,  Cross 
Street,  London,  in  1822,  and  soon  became  an  admired 
and  fashionable  preacher.  His  original  genius  and  his 
extraordinary  eloquence  attracted  crowded  audiences, 
among  whom  were  found  the  most  eminent  authors  and 
statesmen,  and  nobles  of  the  highest  rank.  In  1823  he 
published  a series  of  discourses  entitled  “For  the  Ora- 
cles of  God,  Four  Orations,”  etc.  In  1829  he  removed 
into  a larger  church  built  for  him  in  Regent  Square.  A 
charge  of  heresy  having  been  preferred  against  him  in 
the  presbytery  of  London  in  1830,  he  was  condemned 
by  that  body,  and  ejected  from  the  church,  in  1832. 
After  this  event  he  obtained  another  place,  and  attracted 
crowds  by  his  exhibition  of  the  gift  of  unknown  tongues, 
which  he  ascribed  to  divine  inspiration.  He  published 
“ Babylon  and  Infidelity  Foredoomed  of  God,”  and  other 
theological  treatises.  Died  at  Glasgow  in  December, 
1834.  's  probable  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career 
his  mind  was  affected  with  insanity. 

Irving,  (John  Henry  Brodribb,)  an  English  actor, 
born  at  Keniton  in  1838.  His  fiist  appearance  was  at 
the  Sunderland  Theatre  in  1856,  and  after  ten  years  in 
the  provinces  he  came  to  London,  to  the  St.  James’s 
Theatre.  He  first  appeared  at  the  Lyceum  in  the 
“Bells,”  which  ran  thiee  hundred  nights,  in  1871.  In 
1874  “Hamlet”  was  successfully  presented  by  him  at 
the  Lyceum  ; “ Macbeth,”  Richard  III.,”  “ Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,”  and  other  plays  of  Shakespeare  soon 
followed.  In  July,  1883,  he  was  entertained  at  a public 
banquet  in  London  belore  starting  on  a professional  tour 
with  the  Lyceum  company  in  the  United  States.  This 
tour  proved  so  successful  that  the  visit  was  repeated  in 
1884.  Irving’s  earlier  successes  were  won  in  such  char- 
acters as  Bob  Gassett,  Petruchio,  Captain  Absolute,  and 
Mr.  Chevenix,  as  a comedian  ; but  he  is  now  admittedly 
the  best  actor  of  tragedy  in  this  country. 

Ir'ving,  (John  Treat,)  an  American  judge  and  writer, 
brother  of  Washington  Irving,  was  born  in  1778.  He 
was  a popular  contributor,  (political,)  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  to  the  “ Morning  Chronicle,”  and  from  1821  till 
his  death,  in  1838,  was  presiding  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  in  New  York. 
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Irving,  (John  Treat,)  an  American  lawyer  and  writer, 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  a resident  of  New  York,  is  au- 
thor of  a volume  of  “Indian  Sketches,”  (1835,)  and  two 
novels,  entitled  “ The  Attorney,”  and  “ Harry  Harson  ; 
or, -The  Benevolent  Bachelor,”  which  originallyappeared 
in  the  “Knickerbocker  Magazine.” 

Irving,  (Peter,)  an  American  journalist,  born  in  1771. 
He  became  in  1802  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
“ Morning  Chronicle,”  a Democratic  journal  of  New 
York.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother  Washington,  he 
projected  “ Knickerbocker’s  History  of  New  York.”  He 
wrote  “Giovanni  Sbogarro,  a Venetian  Tale,”  (1820.) 
Died  in  1838. 

Irving,  (Theodore,)  LL.D.,  an  American  author, 
and  minister  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was 
born  in  New  York  in  1809.  He  spent  some  time  in 
Europe  with  his  uncle,  Washington  Irving,  was  professor 
of  history  and  belles-lettres  in  Geneva  College,  New 
York,  from  1836  to  1849,  and  afterwards  filled  for  several 
years  the  chair  of  belles-lettres  in  the  New  York  Free 
Academy.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1854.  He  has 
written  “The  Conquest  of  Florida  by  Hernando  de 
Soto,”  in  2 vols.,  (Philadelphia  and  London,  1835,)  and 
“The  Fountain  of  Living  Waters,”  (1854.) 

Irving,  (Washington,)  a distinguished  American 
author  and  humourist,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
April  3,  1783,  was  a son  of  William  Irving,  a native  of 
Scotland.  About  1800  he  left  school  and  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law.  For  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he 
performed  in  1804  a voyage  to  Europe,  visited  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  England,  and  returned  in  1806. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  but 
he  preferred  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and 
never  practised  law.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother 
William  and  with  James  K.  Paulding,  he  issued  in  1807 
a humorous  and  satirical  magazine,  entitled  “Salma- 
gundi, or  the  Whim-Whams  and  Opinions  of  Launcelot 
Langstaff,  Esq.,  and  others.”  Of  this  amusing  and  popular 
work  only  twenty  numbers  were  issued.  He  published 
in  1809  another  humorous  work,  “The  History  of  New 
York,  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,”  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  his  brother  Peter.  It  was  very  favourably 
received.  “I  have  never,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “read 
anything  so  closely  resembling  the  style  of  Dean  Swift 
as  the  Annals  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.”  (Letter  to 
Henry  Brevoort,  April  23,  1813.) 

In  1810  he  became  a silent  partner  with  his  brothers 
in  an  extensive  commercial  house  in  New  York.  He 
sailed  in  1815  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  many 
years,  and  in  1817  visited  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbots- 
ford, who  became  his  constant  friend.  He  was  reduced 
to  poverty  by  the  failure  of  the  firm  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  in  1817.  His  next  important  work  was  “The 
Sketch-Book,”  (1818,)  by  Geoffrey  Crayon,  which  was 
written  in  England.  It  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and 
raised  Irving  to  the  highest  rank  of  American  authors. 
Lord  Jeffrey,  in  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  August, 
1820,  commended  “The  Sketch-Book”  as  “written 
throughout  with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy,  and 
worked  up  to  great  purity  and  beauty  of  diction  on  the 
model  of  the  most  elegant  and  polished  of  our  native 
writers.”  He  published  in  London,  in  1822,  “Brace- 
bridge  Hall,  or  the  Humourists,”  which  was  received 
with  great  favour  both  in  England  and  America.  Com- 
menting on  this  work,  Lord  Jeffrey  says,  “We  happen 
to  be  very  intense  and  sensitive  admirers  of  those  soft 
harmonies  of  studied  speech  in  which  this  author  is  apt 
to  indulge  himself,  and  have  caught  ourselves  oftener 
than  we  shall  confess,  neglecting  his  excellent  matter  to 
lap  ourselves  in  the  liquid  music  of  his  periods.”  (“Edin- 
burgh Review”  for  November,  1822.)  For  his  “Tales 
of  a Traveller,”  (1824,)  Murray,  the  London  publisher, 
gave  him  ^1500  before  he  saw  the  manuscript. 

Mr.  Irving  afterwards  spent  some  years  in  France  and 
Spain,  where  he  composed  his  “History  of  the  Life 
and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus,”  (4  vols.,  1828,) 
which  was  very  successful.  “ This  is  one  of  those  works,” 
says  Alexander  H.  Everett,  “which  are  at  the  same  time 
the  delight  of  readers  and  the  despair  of  critics.  It  is 
as  nearly  perfect  as  any  work  well  can  be.”  (“North 
American  Review”  for  January,  1829.)  In  1829  he  pro- 


duced an  imaginative  and  romantic  work  entitled  “The 
Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  from  the  Manu- 
scripts of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida.”  He  was  appointed 
secretary  of  legation  to  the  American  embassy  at  London 
in  1 829,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1 832.  Among 
his  later  works  are  “The  Alhambra,” (1832 ;)  a “Tour  on 
the  Prairies,”  (1835;)  “Astoria,”  (3  vols.,  1836;)  “The 
Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville,”  (2  vols.,  1837;) 
“Oliver  Goldsmith,  a Biography,”  (1849;)  “Mahomet 
and  his  Successors,”  (1850;)  and  “The  Life  of  George 
Washington,”  (5  vols.,  1855-59.)  He  was  minister  to 
Spain  from  1842  to  1846.  He  passed  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  at  Sunnyside,  on  the  Hudson  River,  where  he 
died,  November  28,  1859.  He  was  never  married. 

For  an  easy  elegance  of  style,  Irving  has  no  superior, 
perhaps  no  equal,  among  the  prose  writers  of  America. 
If  Hawthorne  excels  him  in  variety,  in  earnestness,  and  in 
force,  he  is  perhaps  inferior  to  Irving  in  facility  and  grace  ; 
while  he  can  make  no  claim  to  that  genial,  lambent 
humour  which  beams  in  almost  every  page  of  “ Geoffrey 
Crayon.” 

See  the  “ Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irving,”  by  Pierre  M. 
Irving,  1863;  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Ameri- 
cans,” vol.  i. ; Griswold,  “ Prose  Writers  of  America ;”  Prescott, 
“Miscellanies;”  “Edinburgh  Review” for  August,  1820,  November, 
1822,  and  September,  1828  ; “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  April, 
1821,  March,  1825,  and  July,  1863;  “ North  American  Review”  for 
July,  1835,  and  January,  1837,  (both  by  Edward  Everett,)  and 
April,  1858;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  July,  1820;  “Fraser’s 
Magazine”  for  October,  1835;  “Westminster  Review”  for  January, 
1837;  Allibone,  “Dictionary  of  Authors:”  Cleveland,  “Com- 
pendium of  American  Literature;”  “ Atlantic  Monthly”  for  Novem- 
ber, i860,  and  June,  1864. 

Irving,  (William,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  New  York  in  1766.  He  married  a sister  of 
James  K.  Paulding  in  1793,  became  a merchant  in  New 
York,  and  was  a member  of  Congress  during  three 
terms,  (1813-19.)  He  aided  his  brother  and  Mr.  Pauld- 
ing in  the  “ Salmagundi,”  of  which  he  wrote  the  poetical 
parts.  Died  in  1821. 

Ir'win,  (Eyles,)  a poet,  born  in  Calcutta,  of  Irish 
parents,  in  1748,  was  employed  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  East  India  Company.  He  wrote  several  odes  and 
eclogues,  and  “Adventures  during  a Voyage  up  the  Red 
Sea,”  (1780.)  Died  in  1817. 

Irwin,  Viscountess.  See  Howard,  (Anne.) 

Isa,  ee'sa,  written  also  19a  and  Isha,  one  of  the  names 
of  Siva,  which  see. 

Isaac,  i'zak,  [Heb.pIW  or  pITk7' ; It.  Isacco,  e-sik'- 
ko;  Arabian,  Ishak,  is'hik',]  a Hebrew  patriarch,  the 
son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  was  born  about  1890  H.c.  He 
married  Rebecca,  and  became  the  father  of  Esau  and 
Jacob.  “Of  all  the  patriarchs,” says  Bishop  Hall,  “none 
made  so  little  noise  in  the  world  as  Isaac.”  He  removed 
to  Gerar,  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  acquired 
riches  as  a planter.  He  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty. 

See  Genesis  xxi.,  xxii.,  xxiv.,  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  and  xxxv.  29; 
Matthew  xxii.  32;  Luke  xx.  37;  Galatians  iv.  28;  Hebrews  xi.  17. 

Isaac  I.,  or  Isaac  Com-ne'nus,  [Gr.  ’loaumog  6 
K 0/j.VT/roc:,]  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  chosen  by 
the  army  as  successor  of  Michael  VI.  in  1057.  Two 
years  later,  in  consequence  of  a malady  which  he  sup- 
posed mortal,  he  resigned  the  throne  to  Constantine 
Ducas,  and  entered  a convent.  Died  in  1061. 

Isaac  II.,  or  Isaac  An'ge-lus,  [Gr.  ’I aaaiaoc  6 'A yye- 
}of,]  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  proclaimed  in 
1185  as  successor  to  Androni'cus,  who  was  dethroned 
by  a popular  revolt.  He  rendered  himself  very  un- 
popular by  his  vices  and  misgovernment.  In  1195  his 
brother  Alexis  usurped  the  throne  and  imprisoned  Isaac, 
who  was  liberated  and  restored  in  1203  by  an  army  of 
crusaders.  In  1204  he  was  again  supplanted  by  Alexius 
Ducas,  and  died  or  was  killed  the  same  year.  Constan- 
tinople was  speedily  taken  by  the  crusaders,  who  elected 
Baldwin  emperor. 

Isaac,  ee'zik,  (Heinrich,)  a German  musician,  whom 
the  Italians  called  Arrigo  Tedesco,  (i.e.  the  “ German 
Henry,”)  was  born  about  1440.  He  removed  to  Italy 
about  1475,  and  was  patronized  by  Lorenzo  de’  Medici. 
He  composed  sacred  music. 

Isaacson,  i'zak-son,  (Henry,)  born  in  London  in 
1581,  wrote  a work  on  Chronology.  Died  in  1654. 


a,  e,  T,  6,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  o,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  j,  o,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  n5t;  good;  moon; 
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Isabel,  the  Spanish  of  Elizabeth,  which  see. 

Isabel  I.  See  Isabella  of  Castile. 

Is'a-bel  [Sp.  pron.  e-si-b§K]  II.,  (or,  more  fully, 
Maria  Isabel  Luisa,)  Queen  of  Spain,  born  at  Madrid 
in  October,  1830,  is  a daughter  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and 
Maria  Christina.  She  succeeded  her  father  on  the  29th 
of  September,  1833,  when  her  mother  became  regent. 
Her  claim  was  disputed  by  her  uncle,  Don  Carlos,  in  a 
civil  war,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Carlists  in 
1840.  The  queen-regent  having  been  driven  from  power 
by  a popular  revolt  in  October,  1840,  Espartero  became 
regent.  Isabel  was  declared  of  age  in  November,  1843, 
and  in  October,  1846,  was  married  to  her  cousin,  Fran- 
cisco de  Assis,  a son  of  Francisco  de  Paula,  who  was  a 
brother  of  Ferdinand  VII.  She  has  a son,  Francisco, 
born  in  1857.  Her  reign  was  agitated  by  many  revolu- 
tions, coups  d'etat , and  changes  of  constitution.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1868,  she  was  deposed  by  her  revolted  subjects 
almost  without  a struggle.  After  residing  for  some 
years  in  France  she  returned  to  Spain  in  1876, 

Is-a-bel'la  of  Austria,  ( Clara  Eugenia,  ) the 
daughter  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  Elizabeth  of  France, 
was  born  in  1566.  As  the  niece  of  Henry  III.  of  France, 
she  claimed  the  French  crown  at  his  death,  but  was 
excluded  by  the  Salic  law,  though  she  was  favoured  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  League.  In  1597  she  became  the  wife 
of  Archduke  Albert,  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
Died  in  1633. 

Isabella  of  Bavaria,  daughter  of  Stephen,  second 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  born  in  1371,  became  Queen  of  France 
in  1385  by  marriage  with  Charles  VI.  She  was  remark- 
able for  beauty  and  for  her  voluptuous  and  dissolute 
character.  When  her  imbecile  consort  became  incapable 
of  ruling,  she  aspired  to  royal  power,  and  made  a coali- 
tion with  the  English  against  the  dauphin,  her  son.  Died 
in  1435. 

Isabella  [Span.  Isabel,  e-sS-b§l';  Fr.  Isabelle,  e'zi'- 
bel'J  of  Castile,  daughter  of  John  II.,  King  of  Cas- 
tile, was  born  at  Madrigal  in  1451.  The  malcontent 
subjects  of  her  brother,  Henry  IV.,  forced  him  to  ac- 
knowledge her  as  his  heir,  after  which  her  hand  was 
solicited  by  several  princes  of  Europe,  and  she  became 
the  wife  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in  1469.  In  1474  she 
was  proclaimed  Queen  of  Castile  and  Leon,  the  sove- 
reignty of  which  she  did  not  resign  to  her  husband,  but 
kept  in  her  own  hands.  Historians  agree  in  applauding 
her  beauty,  virtue,  magnanimity,  piety,  learning,  and 
political  wisdom.  It  was  under  her  auspices  that  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America,  after  his  project  had  been 
treated  with  neglect  by  Ferdinand.  Died  in  1504.  (See 
Ferdinand  V.)  Isabella  had  blue  eyes  and  auburn  hair, 
and  possessed  great  beauty  of  features,  sweetness  of 
expression,  and  dignity  of  presence. 

See  Prescott,  “History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;”  Juan  de 
Molina,  “ Suniario  de  la  Vida  y Hechos  de  los  catdlicos  Reyes  D. 
Fernando  y Dona  Isabel,”  1587;  Fernandez  de  Pulgar,  “Rerum 
a Ferdinando  et  Elisabe  Hispaniarum  Regibus  Gestarum  Decades 
II.,”  1545;  D.  Clemencin,  “ Elogio  de  la  Reina  catdlica  Dona 
Isabel,”  1821;  George  Anita,  “Memoirs  of  Queen  Isabella  of 
Castile,”  London,  1850. 

Isabelle.  See  Isabella. 

Isabelle  of  France.  See  Elizabeth  of  France. 

Isabelle  (b'zt'hlV)  of  France,  Queen  of  England, 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  was  born 
in  1292,  and  was  married  to  Edward  II.  in  1308.  The 
issue  of  this  union  was  a son,  who  became  Edward  III. 
About  1324  she  went  to  Paris  to  negotiate  between  her 
consort  and  the  French  king,  where  she  formed  a con- 
spiracy with  malcontent  nobles,  and  returned  to  England 
with  the  avowed  intention  to  remove  from  power  the 
king’s  unworthy  favourite,  Spencer.  Entering  London 
without  resistance,  in  1326,  the  partisans  of  the  queen  de- 
posed Edward  II.  and  proclaimed  his  son  king.  Isabelle 
and  her  favourite,  Mortimer,  exercised  the  royal  power 
a few  years  during  the  minority  of  her  son ; and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  contrived  the  murder 
of  Edward  II.  She  was  imprisoned  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  died  in  prison  in  1358.  She  was  surnamed, 
on  account  of  her  cruelty,  “the  she-wolf  of  France.” 

Isabelle  of  France,  Queen  of  England,  born  in 
1389,  was  a daughter  of  Charles  VI.  She  was  married 
to  Richard  II.  of  England  in  1396.  Died  in  1409. 


Isabelle,  b'z&'b&Y,  (Charles  Edouard,)  a French 
architect,  born  at  Havre  in  1800,  wrote  “The  Circular 
Edifices  and  Domes  Classed,”  etc.,  (1843-56.) 

Isabelle  d’Angouleme,  e'zi'bSl'  d&N'goo'lfm',  a 
French  princess,  was  a daughter  of  Aymar,  Count  of 
Angouleme.  She  was  married  to  John,  King  of  Eng- 
land, in  1201.  Died  in  1245. 

Isabey,  e'zi'bi',  (Eugene  Louis  Gabriel,)  an  emi- 
nent painter  of  marine  views,  born  in  Paris  in  1804.  He 
obtained  a first-class  medal  in  1824,  and  produced  in 
1827  “The  Coast  of  Honfleur,”  and  a “Tempest  near 
Dieppe.”  Among  his  best  works  are  the  “ Battle  of  the 
Texel,”  (1839,)  and  “The  Departure  of  Queen  Victoria,” 
(1845.)  He  received  a first-class  medal  at  the  Exposi- 
tion of  1885.  Died  in  1886. 

Isabey,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a celebrated  French  minia- 
ture-painter, born  at  Nancy  in  1767,  was  a pupil  of 
David,  and  father  of  the  preceding.  About  1802  he 
became  the  most  fashionable  artist  of  Paris  in  his  depart- 
ment of  the  art.  He  was  liberally  patronized  by  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  who  had  been  his  friend  when  both 
were  obscure  citizens.  He  executed  many  admired 
portraits  of  the  Bonaparte  family  and  of  the  generals 
of  the  empire.  It  is  said  that  most  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  have  been  the  subjects  of  his  pencil.  Among 
his  works  are  the  “Table  des  Marechaux,”  a picture  on 
porcelain  of  Napoleon  and  his  marshals,  and  “The 
Congress  of  Vienna,”  (1817.)  Died  in  1855. 

Isacs,  ee'z&ks,  (Pieter,)  a skilful  Dutch  portrait- 
painter,  born  at  Helzevor  in  1569;  died  about  1620. 

Isaeus,  T-see'us,  [Gr.  ’laalog ; Fr.  Is^e,  e'zi',]  a famous 
Greek  orator,  who  flourished  about  400  B.C.,  was  a 
native  of  Chalcis,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  of 
Athens.  Having  been  a pupil  of  Isocrates,  he  opened 
a celebrated  school  in  Athens,  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  preceptor  of  Demosthenes.  Isaeus  is  one  of 
the  ten  Athenian  orators  of  the  Alexandrian  canon.  His 
style  is  at  once  elegant  and  vehement,  but  is  less  natural 
than  that  of  Lysias.  He  had  great  skill  in  dialectics 
and  in  the  distribution  of  his  arguments.  Only  eleven 
of  his  orations  are  now  extant ; and  these  are  all  forensic. 
He  is  said  to  have  survived  the  accession  of  King  Philip 
of  Macedon,  348  B.c. 

See  J.  A.  Liebmann,  “ De  Issei  Vitaet  Scriptis,”  1831  ; E.  Jenike, 
“ Observations  in  Isteum,”  1838. 

Isaeus,  a Greek  sophist  and  orator,  born  in  Assyria, 
lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ.  His  eloquence 
is  extolled  by  Pliny. 

Isaiah,  T-za'yah  or  e-zi'a,  [Heb.  in'J’EG  ; Gr.  "H a alas  ; 
Lat.  Esai'as;  Fr.  IsAiE,  e'ztV,  or  Esaie,  k'zi'e';  It. 
Isaia,  e-sS-ee'S ; Sp.  Isaias,  e-sl-ee'ds,]  the  first  of  the 
great  Hebrew  prophets,  was  a contemporary  of  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  and  Micah.  He  prophesied  during  a period 
of  about  fifty  years,  beginning  about  760  B.C.  He  lived 
at  Jerusalem,  and  exerted  great  influence  in  public  affairs. 
Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  except  that  he 
had  a wife,  who  is  called  a prophetess,  and  two  sons. 
There  is  a doubtful  tradition  that  Isaiah  suffered  death 
by  being  sawn  asunder,  at  the  command  of  King  Ma- 
nasseh.  As  a writer  he  is  remarkable  for  versatility  of 
genius,  and  merits  the  first  rank  among  the  prophets  by 
the  majestic  simplicity  and  sublimity  of  his  compositions. 
He  declared  more  amply  and  clearly  than  any  other 
prophet  the  eternal  divinity,  vicarious  sufferings,  and 
glorious  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  hence  is  often 
called  the  evangelical  prophet.  No  other  prophet  is  so 
often  quoted  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  (See  Matt.  i. 
22,  iii.  3,  viii.  17,  xii.  18-20,  xiii.  14;  Luke  iv.  17;  Acts 
xxviii.  25  ; Rom.  ix.  27,  and  x.  16;  Phil.  ii.  10.)  In  our 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  he  is  always  called 
Esaias.  He  has  been  pronounced  by  some  critics  not 
inferior  to  Homer  in  poetical  genius ; and  all  agree  that 
his  book  is  a master-piece  of  beauty  and  sublimity  both 
in  thought  and  style. 

Among  the  commentators  on  Isaiah  are  Saint  Jerome, 
Vitringa,  Lowth,  Calmet,  Eichhorn,  Doderlein,  Gesenius, 
Gataker,  Hitzig,  Rosenmuller,  and  Henderson ; and,  in  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Albert  Barnes. 

See,  also,  Kimchi,  “Lexicon  Rabbinicum  ;”  Ewald,  “Die  Pro- 
pheten  des  alten  Bundes,”  and  “Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  bi9 
Christus;”  Knobel,  “ prophetisme  des  Hebreux.” 

Isai'e.  See  Isaiah. 
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Isambert,  e'zbN'baiR',  (£mile,)  a French  physician 
and  biographer,  a son  of  Franjois  Andre,  noticed  below, 
was  born  at  Auteuil  in  1828. 

Isambert,  (Francois  Andr£,)  a French  jurist  and 
Protestant,  born  at  Aunay  (Eure-et-Loire)  in  1792.  He 
distinguished  himself  about  1825  as  the  defender  of  the 
rights  of  the  free  people  of  colour  in  Martinique,  and 
“ performed  in  France,”  says  Taillandier,  “ a service  like 
that  which  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  rendered  in  Eng- 
land.” In  1830  he  was  appointed  a judge  ( conseiller)  of 
the  court  of  cassation.  He  was  a Liberal  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1830  to  1848,  and  supported 
Cavaignac  and  the  cause  of  order  in  the  Assembly  of 
1848.  He  was  secretary  of  the  French  Society  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  founder.  Among  his  works  are  a “ Manual  for  the 
Publicist  and  Statesman,”  (4vols.,  1826,)  and  a “History 
of  Justinian,”  (1856.)  He  wrote  many  able  articles  for 
the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.”  Died  in  1857. 

See  Taillandier,  article  in  the  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n^rale.” 

Isarn,  e'ztRn',  (Samuel,)  a French  poet,  born  at  Cas- 
tres  in  1637,  wrote  “ The  Speaking  Pistole,”  (“  La  Pistole 
parlante,”  1660,)  which  had  great  success.  Died  in  1673. 

Isauricus.  See  Leo  III. 

Is-ca'nI-us  or  Is-ca'nus,  (Joseph,)  surnamed  also 
Devo'nius,  an  English  poet,  born  at  Exeter,  derived  his 
name  from  Isca,  the  place  of  his  education.  He  accom- 
panied Richard  I.  on  a crusade  to  Palestine,  and  wrote 
a Latin  poem  “On  the  Trojan  War,”  and  another  en- 
titled “ Antiocheis.”  Died  about  1224. 

Isee.  See  Iszeus. 

Iselin,  ^z'Hn',  (Isaac,)  a Swiss  writer,  born  at  Bale 
in  1728.  He  was  assistant  secretary  of  state  from  1756 
to  his  death.  He  became  the  enlightened  advocate  of 
reform  in  morals,  education,  and  legislation,  on  which 
he  wrote  articles  for  the  journals.  His  chief  work  is 
entitled  “On  the  History  of  Mankind,”  (“Ueber  die 
Geschichte  der  Menschheit,”  1764.)  Died  in  1782. 

See  J.  G.  Schlosser,  “Rede  auf  Iselin,”  1783;  S.  Hirzel, 
“Denkmal  I.  Iselin  gewidmet,”  1782. 

Iselin,  [Lat.  Iseli'nus,]  (Jacques  Christophe,)  an 
eminent  Swiss  philologist  and  divine,  born  at  Bale  in 
1681.  He  spoke  Greek  with  facility,  and  excelled  in 
Oriental  languages.  He  became  professor  of  history  at 
Bale  in  1707,  and  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  divinity 
in  1 7 1 1.  He  wrote  an  admirable  Latin  poem  on  “The 
Gauls  Crossing  the  Rhine,”  (1696,)  a treatise  on  the 
“ Latin  Historians  of  the  Classic  Period,”  (“  De  Histo- 
ricis  Latinis  Melioris  ZEvi,”  1697,)  a treatise  “On  the 
Domination  of  the  Magi  in  Persia,”  (1707,)  and  other 
minor  works.  Died  in  1737. 

See  Beck,  “Vita  Iselini,”  in  the  3d  vol.  of  “Tempe  Helvetica;” 
J.  R.  Iselin,  “ Laudatio  funebris  consecrandae  Memoriae  Viri  incom- 
parabilis  J.  C.  Iselini,”  1739. 

Iselin,  (Jean  Rodolphe,)  a Swiss  jurist,  born  at 
Bale  in  1705,  wrote  “On  Eminent  Domain,”  (“De  Do- 
minio  Eminente,”  1726,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1779. 

Isembert  (e'zdN'baiR')  of  Xaintes,  a French  archi- 
tect, lived  about  1200,  and  is  supposed  to  have  built  the 
old  London  Bridge. 

Isendoorn,  van,  vfn  ee'zen-doRn',  or  Ysendoorn, 
(Gijsbert,)  a Dutch  philosopher,  born  in  Gelderland  in 
1601,  published  “Effata  Philosophica,”  (1633,)  “Ethica 
Peripatetica,”  (1659,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1657. 

Isfendiydr,  is-fln'dee-ytR',  or  Asfandiydr,  Ss-fin'- 
dee-yilt',  one  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  in  Persian 
history,  lived  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  b.c., 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  convert  to  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  father 
Gushtasp  (Darius  Hystaspis)  and  the  whole  Persian 
empire.  This  change  of  religion  led  to  the  invasion  of 
Persia  by  Arjasp,  King  of  Turan,  in  which  Isfendiyar, 
by  his  bravery  and  heroism,  not  only  saved  his  father’s 
kingdom,  but  conquered  India,  Arabia,  and  the  West. 
He  was  killed  in  battle  by  the  celebrated  Roostum. 

See  Malcolm,  “History  of  Persia;”  J.  Atkinson,  “Abridg- 
ment of  the  Shah  Nameh  of  Firdausi.” 

Ish'mael,  [Heb.  ; Arabic,  Ismaeel  or  Ismail, 

is-mS-eel';  Fr.  Ismael,  is'mt'SF,]  the  son  of  Abraham 
and  Hagar,  born  about  1900  B.C.,  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Ishmaelites  or  Arabians.  (See  Genesis  xvi.,  xxi.) 


Ishwara.  See  Iswara. 

Isi,  ee'see,  written  also  15!  and  Ishi,  (the  consort  of 
Isa  or  Siva,)  one  of  the  many  names  of  PArvatI,  which 
see.  She  is  identified  by  some  writers,  including  Sir  W. 
Jones,  with  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians.  (See  Isis.) 

Isiaslaf.  See  Iziaslaf. 

Is'I-dore  [Gr.  'Imdupof;;  Lat.  Isido'rus  ; Fr.  Isidore, 
e'ze'doR';  It.  Isidoro,  e-se-do'ro]  of  Charax,  a Per- 
sian, who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  wrote  a work  called  “ Parthian  Itinerary,” 
which  contains  a list  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  Parthia 
and  of  the  chief  towns,  with  the  distances  of  the  towns 
from  each  other. 

Isidore  of  Moscow,  a Russian  prelate,  was  chosen 
Primate  of  Russia  in  1437.  He  favoured  the  reunion  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  at  the  Council  of  Florence, 
(1437.)  Died  at  Rome  in  1463. 

Isidore,  Saint,  an  eminent  Spanish  scholar  and 
bishop,  born  at  Carthagena  about  570  A.D.,  was  a brother 
of  Leander,  Archbishop  of  Seville.  He  understood 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin,  and  was  very  influential  in 
the  Spanish  Church.  About  600  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Seville.  The  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  650, 
denominated  him  “the  glory  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age.”  Among  his  most 
important  works  are,  in  Latin,  “A  Chronicle  from  the 
Origin  of  the  World  to  626  A.D.,”  and  “Twenty  Books 
of  Etymologies,”  which,  says  Dr.  Hoefer,  “ is  one  of  the 
most  precious  monuments  for  the  history  of  human 
knowledge.”  Died  in  636  a.d. 

See  Saint  Ildefonso,  “ De  Viris  illustribus ;”  Tritheim,  “ De 
Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis ;”  Roesler,  “ Dissertatio ; Isidori  His- 
toria  Gothorum,  Vandalorum,”  etc.,  1803. 

Isidore,  Saint,  of  Alexandria,  born  in  Egypt  about 
318  a.d.,  was  a friend  of  Athanasius,  by  whom  he  was 
ordained  a priest.  Died  in  404. 

Isidore,  Saint,  of  Pelusium,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  between  360  and  390  a.d.  He  lived  as  a 
hermit  in  Egypt,  and  had  a high  reputation  for  piety  and 
wisdom.  He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a great  number  of  short 
letters,  of  which  more  than  two  thousand  are  now  ex- 
tant. They  are  said  to  contain  sound  doctrine  and  good 
instruction  in  morals.  Died  about  450  a.d. 

See  Hermann,  “Dissertatio  de  Isidoro  Pelusiota,”  1737 ; Nie- 
meyer,  “Dissertatio  de  Isidoro  Pelusiota,”  1823. 

Is'I-dore  Mer-ca'tor  or  Pec-ca'tor,  the  supposed 
name  of  a person  who  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century 
fabricated  a famous  code  of  canon  law  or  collection  of 
decretals,  often  called  the  “ Collection  of  the  Pseudo-Isi- 
dore.” Some  popes  availed  themselves  of  this  means 
to  extend  their  temporal  power. 

Isidorus.  See  Isidore. 

Is-I-do'rus  of  Miletus,  a Greek  architect  of  the 
sixth  century,  who  was  employed  by  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian to  build  the  magnificent  church  of  Saint  Sophia 
in  Constantinople,  which  is  now  used  as  a mosque. 

I'sis,  [Gr.  Toif,]  one  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  was  called  the  wife  of  Osiris  and  mother  of 
Horus.  She  was  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  fecun- 
dity, and  appears  to  have  represented  nature  or  the  earth. 
The  cow  was  sacred  to  Isis.  She  had  many  worshippers 
in  Greece  and  Rome.  There  were  famous  temples  of 
Isis  at  Memphis  and  Denderah.  She  has  been  identified 
with  the  Hindoo  Isi,  (which  see.) 

Isla,  is'lfi,  (Jos£  Francisco,)  a witty  and  popular 
Spanish  author,  born  at  Segovia  in  1703.  He  became  a 
Jesuit  and  an  eminent  preacher.  He  effected  a reform 
in  the  vicious  style  and  bad  taste  that  prevailed  among 
the  Spanish  priests,  which  he  ridiculed  in  his  famous 
satirical  romance  “The  Life  of  the  Popular  Preacher 
Fray  Gerundio  de  Campazas,”  (3  vols.,  1758,)  which 
is  called  the  best  picture  of  Spanish  manners  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  work  was  condemned  by  the 
Inquisition.  He  made  a Spanish  version  of  “Gil  Bias,” 
under  this  title  : “ Adventures  of  Gil  Bias,  stolen  from 
Spain,  adopted  in  France  by  Le  Sage,  and  restored  to 
his  Native  Country  and  Language,”  (6  vols.,  1787.)  The 
Jesuits  having  been  expelled  from  Spain  in  1767,  he 
retired  to  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1781. 

See  J.  I.  de  Salas,  “Vida  de  Juan  de  Isla,”  1803;  Ticknor, 
“ History  of  Spanish  Literature ;”  Everett,  “ Critical  and  Miscella- 
neous  Essays.” 
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Isleif,  is'llf,  an  Icelandic  historian,  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  Rome  about  1056,  and  returned  home.  He 
wrote  “Annals  of  Iceland  and  of  Norway.”  Died  about 
1080. 

Isocrate.  See  Isocrates. 

I-soc'ra-tes,  [Gr.  ’laoKparijc ; Fr.  Isocrate,  e'zo'- 
kRft';  It.  Isocrate,  e-sok'rS-ti,]  one  of  the  ten  great 
Athenian  orators,  born  at  Athens  in  436  B.C.,  received 
lessons  from  Gorgias,  Prodicus,  and  Theramenes,  and 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Plato.  He  soon  surpassed 
these  masters  in  the  rhetorical  art ; but  his  insuperable 
constitutional  timidity  defeated  his  political  aspirations, 
and  disqualified  him  for  a public  debater  or  an  oracle 
of  the  “fierce  democracy.”  He  opened  a school  of  elo- 
quence, which  numbered  among  its  pupils  many  eminent 
men,  such  as  Isaeus,  Timotheus,  Xenophon,  and  Hyperi- 
des.  Cicero  compared  his  school  to  the  wooden  horse 
of  Troy,  from  which  issued  the  principal  Grecian  chiefs. 
He  composed  orations  and  forensic  arguments  for  clients 
or  others,  and  discourses  on  moral  and  political  questions. 
His  style  is  extremely  polished  and  harmonious,  but 
perhaps  too  artificial  and  diffuse.  His  character  was 
honourable,  his  political  principles  were  moderate  and 
sincerely  patriotic.  He  had  the  courage  to  appear  in 
mourning  for  the  death  of  Socrates.  It  is  said  that  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Chseronea  affected  him  so  deeply  that 
he  refused  to  eat  afterwards,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninetjr- 
eight.  Twenty-one  of  his  orations  are  extant. 

Ismaeel  or  Ismail  Pasha,  formerly  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  is  a son  of  Ibrahim,  and  was  born  at  Cairo  in 
1830.  He  became  Viceroy  of  Egypt  in  succession  to  his 
brother  Said  in  1863.  The  earlier  part  of  his  reign  was 
distinguished  by  the  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal,  but 
as  time  went  on  the  country  was  plunged  more  and  more 
deeply  into  debt  until  in  1879  he  was  set  aside  in  favour 
of  his  son  Tewfik.  After  his  deposition  he  went  to 
reside  at  Naples. 

Ismaeel  or  Ismail,  a Moslem  priest,  was  Imam  of 
the  Sheeites  in  the  second  century  of  the  Hejrah.  His 
followers  were  called  Ismaeelites  or  Ismaeelians,  and 
became  a powerful  sect  in  Egypt  and  Persia. 

Ismaeel,  Ismail,  or  Ismail  Shah,  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  Sofees  of  Persia,  was  born  in  1487,  and 
assumed  royal  power  about  the  age  of  fourteen.  He 
acquired  several  provinces  of  Persia  by  conquest,  and 
died  in  1524,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  Aboo-Mod- 
haffer.  Ismaeel  is  venerated  by  the  Persians,  who  call 
him  King  of  the  Sheeites,  (a  religious  sect.) 

Ismaeel  (Ismail)  II.,  King  of  Persia,  the  son  of  Aboo- 
Modhaffer,  began  to  reign  in  1576,  and  made  himself  de- 
tested by  his  sanguinary  temper.  After  executing  many 
innocent  persons,  he  died  in  1577,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Mohammed  Meerza,  (Mirza.) 

See  Malcolm,  “History  of  Persia.” 

Ismael,  the  French  for  Ishmael,  which  see. 

Isnard,  &s'niR',  (Achille  Nicolas,)  a French  politi- 
cal economist  and  writer,  born  in  Paris  ; died  about  1803. 

Isnard,  (Maximin,)  a French  Girondist,  republican, 
and  orator,  born  at  Grasse,  in  Provence,  in  1751,  was 
chosen  a member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1791. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  enthusiastic  partisans 
of  the  Revolution,  to  which  he  often  gave  a new  impulse 
by  his  brilliant,  impetuous,  and  inflammatory  eloquence. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  the  formation  of  which  he  first  proposed, 
and  was  president  of  the  Convention  a few  days  in  May, 
1793,  during  the  struggle  between  his  party  and  the  Ja- 
cobins. He  was  involved  in  the  fatal  proscription  of  the 
Girondists,  but  escaped  death  by  concealment.  In  1795 
he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred. He  retired  from  political  life  when  Napoleon  be- 
came consul,  and  published  an  essay  on  the  “ Immortality 
of  the  Soul,”  (1801,)  in  which  he  professes  himself  a con- 
vert to  revealed  religion.  He  maintained  a fair  reputation 
for  honour  and/probity,  and  died  about  1830.  Lamartine, 
who  calls  him  the  Danton  of  the  Gironde,  says,  “ His 
speeches  were  magnificent  odes,  which  exalted  discussion 
into  lyric  enthusiasm.”  (“  History  of  the  Girondists.”) 
“ Isnard  was  the  man  of  the  Girondist  party,”  says 
Charles  Nodier,  “who  possessed  in  the  highest  degree 


the  gift  of  those  vehement  inspirations  which  burst  like 
thunder  in  sudden  and  terrible  explosions.” 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate  Thiers,  “History  of  the 
French  Revolution.” 

Isnardi,  £s-naR'dee,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  sa- 
vant, born  near  Nice  in  1749,  wrote  a “Memoir  on  the 
Monuments  of  India  and  Egypt.”  Died  in  1830. 

Isolani,  e-so-li'nee,  (Isidoro,)  an  Italian  theologian, 
born  at  Milan,  lived  between  1480  and  1550,  and  wrote 
many  works  against  the  doctrines  of  Luther. 

Isolani,  e-zo-li'nee,  (Johann  Ludwig  Hector,) 
Count,  an  Austrian  general,  born  in  1586,  served  in 
the  Thirty  Years’  war.  For  the  part  he  took  in  the 
betrayal  of  Wallenstein  he  received  the  title  of  count. 
Died  in  1640. 

Isore,  e'zo'rV,  (Jacques,)  a French  politician,  born 
at  Cauvigny  in  1758,  was  a member  of  the  Convention 
in  1792,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  Died 
in  1839. 

Isourd,  d’,  de'zooR',  (Joachim  Jean  Xavier,)  a 
French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Aix  in  1766.  He  became  a 
cardinal  in  1827,  and  in  1829  was  made  a peer  of  France, 
with  the  title  of  duke.  After  refusing  several  archbishop- 
rics, he  accepted  that  of  Lyons  in  1839  ; but  he  died 
before  _the  end  of  that  year. 

Is'rael,  [Heb.  7fOBP;  Gr.  ’Iapai/A,]  a name  often  given 
by  the  inspired  writers  to  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

Israels,  (Josef,)  a Dutch  painter,  born  at  Groningen 
in  1824. 

Is'selt,  van,  (Michael,)  a Dutch  historian  and  Cath- 
olic priest,  born  at  Dokkum,  adhered  to  the  Spanish 
party  in  the  civil  war.  He  wrote  “ Historia  Belli  Colo- 
niensis,”  (1584,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1597. 

Is'ter,  [Gr.  larpof,]  a Greek  historian  and  poet,  lived 
about  250  B.C.,  and  was  a friend  or  pupil  of  Callimachus. 
He  wrote  a history  entitled  Arn/ca,  and  other  works, 
none  of  which  are  extant. 

Isthvdnfi,  Isht'vln-fee,  [Lat.  Isthvan'fius,]  (Nicho- 
las,) a Hungarian  noble,  born  about  1535,  was  rewarded 
for  his  services  by  the  office  of  Vice-Palatine  of  Hungary. 
He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a “ History  of  Hungary  from  1490  to 
1606,”  (1622.)  Died  in  1615. 

Isthvanfius.  See  Isthvanfi. 

Istria,  Duke  of.  See  Bessi£res. 

Isturiz,  de,  d&6s-too-r£th',  (Don  Francisco  Xavier,) 
a Spanish  politician,  born  at  Cadiz  in  1790.  He  pro- 
moted the  revolution  of  January,  1820,  was  elected  to 
the  Cortes  in  1822,  and  became  a leader  of  the  Liberal 
or  democratic  party.  He  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
for  a few  months  in  1836,  and  was  driven  into  exile  by 
an  Imeute.  Having  returned  in  1837,  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Cortes  in  1839.  He  negotiated  the 
marriage  of  the  queen  Isabel,  (1846,)  was  sent  as  minister 
to  England  in  1850,  and  to  Russia  in  1857.  He  became 
president  of  the  council  in  February,  1862. 

Iswara,  ees'wa-ra,  or  Ishwara,  eesh'wa-ra,  written 
also  I§wara,  one  of  the  thousand  names  of  Siva,  though 
sometimes  applied  to  other  Hindoo  deities.  He  is  by 
some  writers  identified  with  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians. 

See  Moor’s  “ Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Itale.  See  Italus. 

It'a-lus,  [Gr.  Tra/.of ; Fr.  Itale,  e'tfK,]  an  ancient 
king  of  Italy,  from  whom  that  country  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name.  He  married  Electra,  a daughter  of 
Latinus.  He  is  considered  as  fabulous  by  some  authors. 

Itard,  e'tiR',  (Jean  Marie  Gaspard,)  a French  phy- 
sician, born  at  Oraison  in  1775,  removed  to  Paris  about 
1796,  and  practised  with  success.  In  1799  he  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  which 
position  he  filled  for  many  years.  He  wrote  a “Treatise 
on  Diseases  of  the  Ear,”  (2  vols.,  1821.)  Died  in  1838. 

Ith'a-cus,  [Gr.  "Idanog ; Fr.  Ithaque,  e'tik',]  a name 
of  Ulysses,  which  see. 

Ithaque.  See  Ithacus. 

Ittig,  it'tiG,  [Lat.  Ittig'ius,]  (Thomas,)  a German 
theologian,  born  in  1643  at  Leipsic,  where  he  became 
professor  of  divinity.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  among 
which  are  one  “ On  the  Heresiarchs  of  the  Apostolic 
Age,”  (1690,)  and  “Bibliotheca  Patrum  Apostolicorum 
Graeco-Latina,”  (2  vols.,  1699.)  Died  in  1710. 

See  F.  Kern,  “De  Vita  et  Scriptis  T.  Ittigii,”  1710;  Ersch  uud 
I Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 
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Iturbide,  e-tooR'be-Dl,  (Don  Augustin,)  Emperor 
of  Mexico,  born  at  Valladolid  (Mexico)  in  1784,  (one  ac- 
count says  1790.)  He  fought  against  the  insurgents  in  the 
war  of  independence  which  began  in  1810,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  general.  About  the  end  of  1821  he  became 
the  master-spirit  of  a successful  plot  for  the  liberation 
of  Mexico  from  the  Spanish  rule.  He  was  proclaimed 
emperor  in  May,  1822  ; but  his  power  was  resisted  by  a 
large  party  in  the  Congress  and  by  many  generals,  who 
preferred  a republic.  Finding  his  position  untenable, 
he  abdicated,  and  was  banished  in  May,  1823.  In  July, 
1824,  he  returned  almost  alone,  and,  just  after  he  landed, 
was  arrested  and  shot  as  a traitor. 

See  M.  J.  Quin,  “Memoirs  of  Iturbide,”  and  French  version  of 
the  same,  by  J.  T.  Parisot,  1824, 

Iule.  See  Iulus. 

I-u'lus,  [Gr.  'Iou/lof;  Fr.  Iule,  e'iil',]  a son  of  TEneas. 
(See  Ascanius.) 

Ivan  or  Iwan  (e-vln')  I.,  a Russian  prince,  who  began 
to  reign  in  Moscow  at  the  death  of  his  brother  George, 
in  1328,  and  was  tributary  to  the  Tartars.  His  dominions 
consisted  of  Vladimir,  Moscow,  and  Novogorod.  His 
reign  was  peaceful,  and  lasted  twenty-two  years. 

His  grandson,  Ivan  II,  son  of  Simeon,  born  in  1325, 
was  recognized  by  the  Tartars  as  heir  to  the  throne  in 
1353.  The  events  of  his  short  reign  were  unimportant. 
In  his  last  illness  he  took,  according  to  usage,  the  mon- 
astic vows,  and  died  in  1358. 

See  Karamzin.  “ Histoire  de  Russie.” 

Ivan  III,  (Vasilievitch,)  son  of  Basil  IV.,  ascended 
the  Russian  throne  in  1462,  and  is  sometimes  styled 
Ivan  I.,  Czar  of  Muscovy.  He  liberated  his  realm 
from  the  tribute  which  the  Tartars  had  exacted  by  right 
of  conquest  from  his  predecessors,  and  is  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  empire.  About  1475  he  defeated,  in 
several  actions,  the  Tartar  chief  Ahmed,  (or  Akhmet,) 
and  extended  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  various 
princes.  He  embellished  Moscow,  the  capital,  with  fine 
edifices,  and  patronized  the  industrial  arts.  In  i486  he 
assumed  the  title  of  “ Sovereign  of  all  the  Russias.”  He 
died  in  1505,  aged  sixty-six,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Basil. 

See  Heberstein,  “Rerum  Moscoviticarum  Commentarii,”  1549. 

Ivan  IV  , or  Ivan  Vasilievitch  II,  surnamed  the 
Terrible,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  inherited  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  Basil,  his  father,  in  1533,  when 
he  was  four  years  of  age.  He  assumed  the  titles  of  Czar 
and  Autocrat  about  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  conquered 
Kazan  and  Astrachan  from  the  Tartars,  and  waged  war 
against  Sweden  and  Poland  without  decisive  results. 
Siberia  was  discovered  and  partially  subdued  in  his 
reign.  About  1582  the  first  printing-press  was  estab- 
lished by  him  in  Russia.  He  displayed  energy  and 
ability  in  promoting  civilization,  but  is  charged  with 
excessive  cruelty  in  the  exercise  of  his  unrestrained 
power.  Died  in  1584. 

See  Oderborn,  “ Joannis  Gasilidis  Vita,”  1600;  Heidenstein, 
“De  Bello  Moscovitico,”  1600:  S.  Ciampi,  “ Esame  critico  con 
Documenti  inediti  della  Storia  di  Ivan  Wasiliewitsch,”  1827. 

Ivan  V,  (Alexievitch,)  born  in  1666,  was  the  heir 
of  the  Russian  crown  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Feodor 
III.  in  1682  ; but  on  account  of  his  imbecility  his  younger 
brother  Peter  (the  Great)  was  proclaimed  in  his  stead. 
Ivan  was  permitted  to  retain  the  title  of  Czar,  but  had 
no  ambition  to  rule.  Died  in  1696. 

Ivan  VI,  sometimes  styled  Ivan  III.,  born  in  1740, 
was  the  son  of  Anthony  Ulric  of  Brunswick  and  Anne  of 
Russia,  (niece  of  the  empress  Anne.)  The  latter,  at  her 
death  in  1740,  appointed  the  infant  Ivan  her  successor; 
but  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  obtained 
the  imperial  power.  Ivan  was  confined  in  prison,  where, 
it  is  said,  he  was  killed  in  1764,  when  Mirovitch  made 
a rash  attempt  to  raise  him  to  the  throne. 

See  E.  Mauvillon,  “ Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  du  Regne  d’lwan  VI,” 
1766;  “ Geschichte  von  dem  Leben  und  Regierung  Ivans  III,  Kaiser 
von  Russland,”  1766;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale.” 

Ivanof,  e-vl'nof,  [written  in  German,  Iwanow,] 
(Feodor,)  a Russian  dramatist,  born  in  1777,  served  in 
the  army,  and  wrote,  besides  several  successful  comedies, 
a tragedy  called  “Martha.”  Died  in  1816. 


Ivara.  See  Juvara. 

Ivernois,  d’,  de'vgR'nwl',  (Franqois,)  a Swiss  politi- 
cal writer,  born  at  Geneva  in  1757,  represented  his  native 
city  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814.  He  wrote  a 
“ History  of  the  Revolutions  of  Geneva  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,”  (3  vols,  1791,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1842. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Iversen,  ee'ver-sen,  (Christian,)  a Danish  writer, 
born  at  Copenhagen  in  1748,  published,  among  other 
works,  the  “ Literary  Progress  of  Denmark,”  (4  vols., 
1781—89.)  Died  in  1827. 

See  Erslew,  “ Forfatter-Lexicon.” 

I'ver-son,  (Alfred, Jan  American  Democratic  politi- 
cian, born  in  Burke  county,  Georgia,  in  1798,  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1847,  succeeded  W.  C.  Dawson  as  United 
States  Senatorfrom  Georgia  in  1855,  and  was  a prominent 
advocate  of  disunion.  Having  entered  the  Confederate 
army,  he  was  made  a brigadier-general  in  1862.  Died  in 
1873. 

Ives,  (Edward,)  an  English  surgeon,  who  went 
with  Admiral  Watson  to  the  East  Indies  in  1754,  and 
published  a valuable  account  of  his  voyage  and  of  the 
operations  of  the  English  army  in  1755,  1756,  and  1757. 
Died  about  1780. 

Ives,  (Eli,)  an  American  physician,  born  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1779.  He  was  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Yale  College  about  twenty  years.  Died  in  1861. 

Ives,  (John,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  antiquary,  born  at 
Yarmouth  in  1751,  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
published  “Remarks  on  the  Garianonum  of  the  Romans,” 
and  other  antiquarian  treatises.  Died  in  1776. 

Ives,  (Levi  Silliman,)  a theologian,  born  in  Meriden, 
Connecticut,  in  1797.  He  became  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man about  1824,  and  Bishop  of  North  Carolina  in  1831. 
In  1852  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Died 
in  1867. 

Ives  or  Yves,  [modern  Fr.  pron.  £v,]  written  also 
I'vo,  Saint,  a French  theologian,  born  in  1035,  became 
Bishop  of  Chartres.  Died  in  1 1 1 5. 

Iveteaux.  See  Des  Yveteaux. 

Ivo.  See  Ives,  Saint. 

I'vo-ry,  (James,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  British  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Dundee  in  1765.  After  he  left  college, 
he  engaged  in  teaching  and  other  pursuits.  In  1804  he 
obtained  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military 
College,  Marlow,  which  he  retained  about  fifteen  years. 
He  contributed  numerous  able  papers  on  physical  as- 
tronomy and  mathematics  to  the  “Transactions”  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  was  a corresponding  member  of  the 
Institute  of  France  and  of  other  foreign  Academies.  In 
1831  he  received  the  Guelphic  order  of  knighthood  and 
a pension  of  ^300.  Died  in  1842. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scots- 
men,” (Supplement.) 

Iwan.  See  Ivan. 

Ix-i'on,  [Gr.  ’I ijiov,]  a fabulous  king  of  the  Lapithae. 
The  poets  feigned  that  after  he  had  committed  a murder, 
Jupiter  purified  him  and  invited  him  to  his  table.  Ixion 
attempted  to  seduce  Juno,  but  embraced  a cloud  instead 
of  that  goddess.  To  punish  him  for  this  crime,  he  was 
chained  to  a fiery  wheel  which  revolved  perpetually. 

See  Virgil,  “Georgica,”  book  iv.  484. 

Ixtlilxochitl,  ikst-Rl-Ho-cheetl',  ? (Fernando  de 
Alva,)  a Mexican  historian,  born  at  Tezcuco  about  1568, 
was  a descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Tezcuco.  He 
wrote  “ Historia  Chichimeca,”  and  other  chronicles  on 
Mexican  history.  The  first-named  work  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Ternaux-Compans.  Died  about 
1648. 

See  Prescott,  “ History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,”  vol.  i. 
book  i. 

Izaacke,  T'zak,  ? (Richard,)  an  English  antiquary, 
born  at  Exeter  in  1624;  died  in  1700. 

Iz'ard,  (George,)  a general,  born  in  South  Carolina 
in  1777.  He  became  a colonel  in  1812,  served  in  the 
war  that  ensued,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  Died  in  1828. 

Izard,  (Ralph,)  a Senator,  born  in  South  Carolina  in 
1742,  settled  in  London  in  1771.  Having  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1780,  he  was  chosen  a member  of  Con- 
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gress  in  1781,  and  was  a United  States  Senator  (for  South 
Carolina)  from  1 789  to  1 795.  He  was  an  able  debater, 
and  a constant  supporter  of  Washington’s  administra- 
tion. Died  in  1804. 

See  his  “ Life  and  Correspondence,”  by  his  daughter,  1844. 

Iziaslaf  or  Isiaslav  (e-ze-3.s-lif)  I.,  written  also 
Isiaslaw,  (Dmitri  or  Demetrius,)  Grand  Duke  of 
Russia,  succeeded  his  father,  Yaroslaf,  in  1054.  His 
reign  was  disturbed  by  wars  with  his  brothers  and  other 
princes,  among  whom  Russia  was  divided.  He  was  killed 
in  battle  in  1078,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son. 

Iziaslaf  or  Isiaslav  II.,  Grand  Prince  of  Russia,  was 
the  son  of  Mstislaf.  He  began  to  reign  in  1146,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Igor  II.,  whom  he  defeated  in  battle.  He  was 
thrice  driven  from  his  throne,  but  as  often  recovered  it. 
He  died  in  1 154. 

Iziaslaf  or  Isiaslav  III.,  surnamed  Davidovitch, 
son  of  David,  became  Grand  Prince  of  Russia  in  1 1 57. 
He  was  killed  in  battle  about  1161. 


Iziocalt,  e-se-o-kilt',  King  of  the  Mexicans,  ascended 
the  throne  in  1433,  and  is  called  the  founder  of  the 
Mexican  empire.  He  formed  a code  of  laws,  which  was 
adopted  by  several  adjacent  nations.  Died  in  1445. 

Izmailof,  is-mUe-lof,  (Alexander,)  a Russian  fabu- 
list, born  at  Moscow  in  1779.  He  became  a resident  of 
Saint  Petersburg,  and  edited  several  reviews  or  journals. 
He  published  a volume  of  fables,  (1804,)  which  are  highly 
commended.  Died  in  1831. 

See  Gretch,  “ History  of  Russian  Literature,”  1819-22. 

Izmailof,  (Vladimir  Vasilievitch,)  a Russian  writer, 
born  at  Moscow  in  1773.  He  wrote  “Travels  in 
Southern  Russia,”  (1802,)  and  translated  some  works  of 
Rousseau  and  Chateaubriand. 

Izquierdo  de  Ribera,  £th-ke-§R'do  di.  re-na'ri,  (Don 
Eugenio,)  a Spanish  diplomatist,  born  at  Saragossa. 
He  was  sent  to  Paris  as  plenipotentiary  in  1806,  and 
negotiated  a treaty  for  the  partition  of  Portugal.  Died 
in  1813. 


J. 


Jaafar,  Jafar,  Djafar,  or  Giafar,  jj'a-far  or  j&'far, 
surnamed  Sadik,  an  eminent  Mussulman  doctor  of 
Medina ; died  in  764  a.d. 

Jaafar,  Jafar,  Jafer,  Djafar,  or  Giafar,  a Barmecide, 
who  became  the  favourite  of  Haroun-al-Raschid,  and 
to  whom,  it  is  said,  the  Caliph  gave  his  own  sister  Ab- 
basain  marriage,  on  condition  that  the  intercourse  of  the 
married  pair  should  be  strictly  Platonic.  Abbasa  having 
borne  a son  to  Jaafar,  Haroun,  in  his  rage,  mercilessly 
destroyed  both  father  and  son.  (See  Barmecides.) 

Jaafar-Ibn-Tofail.  See  Aboo-Bekr-Ibn-Tofail. 

Jablonowski,  yS-blo-nov'skee,  ( Stanislaus,  ) a 
Polish  general,  born  in  1631,  commanded  the  right  wing 
of  the  army  of  Sobieski  when  he  defeated  the  Turks  at 
Vienna  in  1683.  He  afterwards  had  the  chief  command 
during  the  illness  of  the  king.  Died  in  1702. 

See  De  Jonsac,  “Histoire  de  Stanislas  Jablonowski,”  4 vols., 
Leipsic,  1774. 

Jablonowski,  von,  fon  y3.-blo-nov'skee,  (Joseph 
Alexander,)  a Polish  or  German  prince,  born  in  1711, 
was  a patron  of  science.  He  founded  at  Leipsic  a sci- 
entific association  which  bears  his  name,  and  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “Museum  Polonicum,”  (1752.) 
Died  in  1777. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Jablonski,  yS-blon'skee,  (Daniel  Ernst,)  an  emi- 
nent German  Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Dantzic  in 
1660.  He  became  pastor  at  Konigsberg  in  1690,  and 
preacher  or  chaplain  to  the  king  at  Berlin  in  1693.  He 
published  a Hebrew  Bible,  with  notes  and  a preface, 
(1699,)  and  wrote  several  works  on  theology.  He  la- 
boured to  effect  a union  of  various  Protestant  sects. 
Died  in  Berlin  in  1741. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Jablonski  or  Jablonsky,  (Johann  Theodor,)  a 
brother  of  Daniel  Ernst,  noticed  above,  was  born  at 
Dantzic  about  1654.  He  published  a “French-German 
and  German-French  Dictionary,”  (1711.)  Died  in  1731. 

Jablonski,  (Paul  Ernst,)  an  eminent  Prussian 
scholar  and  divine,  a son  of  Daniel  Ernst,  noticed  above, 
was  born  in  B'erlin  in  1693.  He  devoted  himself  par- 
ticularly to  the  study  of  the  Coptic  and  other  Oriental 
languages.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  “ Pantheon 
Egyptiorum,”  (3  vols.,  1750-52,)  a work  relating  to  the 
religion  of  the  Egyptians,  and  “ Of  the  Memnon  of  the 
Greeks  and  Egyptians.”  Died  in  1757. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Jablonsky,  yi-blon'skee,  (Karl  Gustav,)  a Prus- 
sian entomologist,  born  in  1756,  published  a “System 
of  all  the  Known  Insects,  arranged  according  to  the 
Method  of  Linnaeus.”  Died  in  1787. 

Jacetius.  See  Cattani  da  Diaceto. 

Jachaeus.  See  Jack. 

Jack,  [Lat.  Jacha/us,]  (Gilbert,)  a Scottish  meta- 
physician, born  at  Aberdeen  about  1578.  He  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Leyden  in  early  life.  He 


published  several  works,  among  which  is  “ Institutiones 
Physicae,”  (1612.)  Died  in  1628. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Jack,  (Thomas,)  a Scottish  minister  of  Eastwood, 
wrote  “Onomasticon  Poeticum,”  (1592.)  Died  in  1596. 

Jack'son,  (Andrew,)  a celebrated  American  general 
and  statesman,  born  in  the  Waxhaw  settlement,  North 
or  South  Carolina,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1767.  Parton 
states  that  he  was  born  in  Union  county,  North  Caro- 
lina, but  adds  that  “General  Jackson  always  supposed 
himself  to  be  a native  of  South  Carolina,”  for  in  his 
proclamation  to  the  nullifiers  of  South  Carolina  he  thus 
addresses  them:  “Fellow-citizens  of  my  native  State.” 
He  was  a son  of  Andrew  Jackson,  an  Irishman,  who 
emigrated  to  America  in  1765  and  died  poor  in  1767. 
The  name  of  his  mother  was  Elizabeth  Hutchinson.  We 
have  little  definite  information  about  the  schools  that  he 
attended.  According  to  Parton,  “ he  learned  to  read,  to 
write,  and  cast  accounts  ; — little  more.  . . . Pie  was  never 
a well-informed  man.”  Having  taken  arms  against  the 
British  in  1781,  he  was  captured,  and  afterwards  wounded 
by  an  officer  because  he  refused  to  clean  his  boots. 
About  1785  he  began  to  study  law  at  Salisbury,  North 
Carolina.  He  was  addicted  in  his  youth  to  gambling, 
horse-racing,  and  other  sports.  He  was  an  excellent 
horseman,  “ a capital  shot,”  was  very  dignified  in  man- 
ner, and  was  distinguished  for  his  courage  and  activity. 
His  stature  was  six  feet  and  one  inch  high. 

In  1788  he  removed  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where 
he  began  to  practise  law.  He  speedily  obtained  a large 
practice,  of  which  disputed  land-claims  formed  the  prin- 
cipal subject.  About  1792  he  married  Rachel  Robards, 
originally  Rachel  Donelson,  whose  first  husband  was 
living  and  had  taken  preliminary  measures  to  obtain 
a divorce,  which  was  legally  completed  in  1793.  The 
marriage  ceremony  was  again  performed  in  1794.  Jack- 
son,  following  a custom  then  extremely  common  in  the 
South  and  West,  fought  a number  of  duels  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life.  He  was  a member  of  the  Convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  of  Tennessee  in  1796,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  was  elected  representative  to 
Congress  by  the  people  of  Tennessee,  which  was  then 
entitled  to  only  one  member.  He  supported  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1796.  In  1797 
he  became  a Senator  of  the  U nited  States  for  Tennessee. 
He  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  in  1798,  “partly  be- 
cause he  felt  himself  out  of  place  in  so  slow  and  digni- 
fied a body,  but  chiefly  for  pecuniary  reasons.”  He  was 
a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  from  1798  to 
1804.  In  1806  he  challenged  and  killed  Charles  Dick- 
inson in  a duel  with  pistols,  receiving  himself  a severe 
wound.  This  affair  impaired  for  many  years  his  popu- 
larity in  Tennessee  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

In  1807,  while  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  was  still  unde- 
termined, Jackson  “ harangued  the  crowd, [at  Richmond,] 
defending  Burr,  and  angrily  denouncing  Jefferson  as  a 
persecutor.”  (Parton’s  “ Life.”)  After  war  had  been 
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declared  against  Great  Britain,  General  Jackson  (who 
several  years  before  had  been  appointed  major-general 
of  militia)  offered  his  services,  and  those  of  2500  volun- 
teers, in  June,  1812.  He  was  ordered  to  New  Orleans, 
and  led  a body  of  2070  men  in  that  direction ; but  at 
Natchez  he  received  an  order  dated  February  6,  1813,  by 
which  his  troops  were  dismissed  from  public  service.  In 
September,  1813,  he  had  an  affray  with  Colonel  Thomas 
H.  Benton  at  Nashville,  and  was  severely  wounded  by  his 
brother,  Jesse  Benton.  In  October  next  he  took  the  field 
against  the  Creek  Indians,  whom  he  defeated  at  Talla- 
dega in  November.  By  his  services  in  this  Creek  war, 
which  ended  in  1814,  he  acquired  great  popularity,  and 
in  May,  1814,  he  was  appointed  a major-general  in  the 
regular  army.  He  was  soon  after  ordered  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  to  oppose  an  expected  invasion  of  the  British. 
In  November  he  seized  Pensacola,  which  belonged  to 
Spain  but  was  used  by  the  British  as  a base  of  operations. 
About  the  1st  of  December  he  moved  his  army  to  New 
Orleans,  which  was  then  ill  prepared  for  defence.  The 
British  fleet,  conveying  an  army  of  veterans  who  had 
fought  under  Wellington,  entered  Lake  Borgne  Decem- 
ber 13,  and  captured  several  gunboats.  General  Jackson 
proclaimed  martial  law  in  the  city  on  the  16th.  On  the 
23d  the  enemy  advanced  to  a point  about  nine  miles  be- 
low the  city,  and  were  attacked  in  the  night  by  General 
Jackson,  who  had  about  2100  men.  The  result  of  this 
action  was  favourable  to  the  defenders  of  the  city,  who 
gained  time  to  fortify  their  position.  On  the  25th  of 
December  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  arrived  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  invaders,  whose  number  was  about  12,000. 
Jackson,  who  had  a much  smaller  army,  composed  partly 
of  the  unerring  marksmen  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
repulsed  an  attack  on  the  1st  of  January,  1815.  On  the 
8th  of  January  the  British  made  a general  assault  on  the 
American  lines,  but  were  defeated  with  great  loss  by 
the  deadly  fire  of  the  riflemen  and  artillery.  Generals 
Pakenham  and  Gibbs  were  killed.  “ Seven  hundred 
killed,”  says  Parton,  “ fourteen  hundred  wounded,  and 
five  hundred  prisoners,  were  the  dread  result  of  that 
twenty-five  minutes’  work.  Jackson’s  loss  was  eight 
killed  and  thirteen  wounded.”  The  victory  of  New 
Orleans,  which  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  de- 
cisive ever  gained  by  an  American  army,  raised  Jackson’s 
reputation  as  a general  to  the  highest  point,  and  made 
him  the  idol  of  a large  portion  of  the  American  people. 
This  was  the  last  battle  of  the  war,  a treaty  of  peace 
having  been  signed  in  Europe  in  December,  1814. 

In  March,  1815,  while  that  city  was  still  under  mar- 
tial law,  Judge  Hall,  of  New  Orleans,  granted  a writ  of 
habeas  corpus  for  the  release  of  Mr.  Louaillier,  who  had 
been  arrested  by  order  of  Jackson,  forexciting  discontent 
among  the  troops.  The  latter,  instead  of  obeying  the 
writ,  had  the  judge  arrested  and  kept  in  custody.  Peace 
having  been  formally  proclaimed,  Hall  was  set  at  liberty. 
General  Jackson  was  then  summoned  to  answer  for  con- 
tempt of  court.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
pay  a fine  of  one  thousand  dollars.  He  immediately 
paid  the  fine  ; but  it  was  afterwards  refunded  with  the 
interest  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  February,  1844. 

In  1817-18  he  waged  a successful  war  against  the 
Seminoles  in  Florida,  seized  Pensacola,  and  executed 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  two  British  subjects,  accused 
of  inciting  the  savages  to  hostile  acts  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Florida  in  1821. 
Before  this  date  he  had  built,  near  Nashville,  a mansion 
called  the  “ Hermitage,”  in  which  he  resided  many  years. 
In  1823  he  was  elected  a Senator  of  the  United  States, 
and  nominated  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency  by  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee.  His  competitors  were  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  and  William  H.  Crawford. 
Jackson  received  ninety-nine  electoral  votes,  Adams 
eighty-four,  Crawford  forty-one,  and  Clay  thirty-seven. 
As  no  candidate  had  a majority,  the  election  devolved 
on  the  House  of  Representatives,  voting  by  States,  each 
State  having  one  vote.  Through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Clay,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  elected,  by  the  vote  of 
thirteen  States.  General  Jackson,  who  received  the 
vote  of  seven  States,  became  the  implacable  enemy  of 
Mr.  Clay,  whom  he  stigmatized  as  “this  Judas  of  the 
West.”  He  habitually  attributed  the  conduct  of  his 
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political  opponents  to  mean  or  improper  motives,  and, 
accordingly,  hated  Crawford,  Clay,  Adams,  and  Calhoun. 

In  1828  he  was  elected  President,  receiving  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  electoral  votes,  while  Mr.  Adams 
received  eighty-three.  Calhoun  became  Vice-President. 
Martin  Van  Buren  was  appointed  secretary  of  state. 
Jackson  was  the  first  President  who  proscribed  public 
servants  for  political  opinions.  He  made  more  removals 
in  one  year  than  all  the  other  Presidents  in  forty  years 
before.  At  a banquet  in  April,  1830,  the  President  gave 
this  famous  toast:  “Our  Federal  Union:  it  must  be 
preserved.”  In  April,  1831,  he  reorganized  his  cabinet, 
appointing  Edward  Livingston  secretary  of  state,  Louis 
McLane  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Lewis  Cass  secretary 
of  war,  Levi  Woodbury  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  Roger 
B.  Taney  attorney-general. 

Among  the  principal  events  of  his  first  term  was  his 
veto  of  the  bill  which  granted  anew  charter  to  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  (July,  1832.)  This  subject  became 
the  chief  issue  between  the  partisans  of  Jackson  and  his 
opponents,  who  supported  Henry  Clay  in  the  Presiden- 
tial election  of  1832.  General  Jackson  was  re-elected, 
receiving  two  hundred  and  nineteen  electoral  votes  out 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  which  was  the  whole 
number,  and  Martin  Van  Buren  succeeded  Calhoun  in 
the  Vice-Presidency.  In  November,  1832,  a Convention 
in  South  Carolina  adopted  an  ordinance  of  nullification, 
by  which  they  ordained  that  the  tariff-law  of  1828  “is 
null  and  void.”  The  President  electrified  the  country 
by  his  memorable  proclamation  against  the  nullifiers, 
December  11,  1832,  in  which  he  announced  his  resolu- 
tion to  crush  any  disunion  movement  with  the  strong 
hand.  He  was  censured  by  the  Senate  for  removing 
the  public  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
September,  1833. 

lie  used  his  influence  to  procure  the  election  of  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren  to  the  Presidency  in  1836,  and  retired 
finally  from  public  life  March  4,  1837.  He  afterwards 
joined  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  his  last  illness  Dr. 
Edgar  asked  “what  he  would  have  done  with  Calhoun 
and  the  other  nullifiers  if  they  had  kept  on.”  “ Hung 
them,  sir,  as  high  as  Haman,”  was  his  reply.  He 
died,  without  issue,  at  the  Hermitage,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1845. 

See  Eaton,  “ Life  of  Jackson,”  1824 ; William  Cobbett,  “Life 
of  Andrew  Jackson,”  1834:  J.  S.  Jenkins,  “Life  of  General  An- 
drew Jackson,”  1850;  J.  T.  Headley,  “Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,” 
1832 ; Amos  Kendall,  “ Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,”  1844 ; Alexander 
Walker,  “ Jackson  and  New  Orleans,”  1856;  James  Parton,  “ Life 
of  Andrew  Jackson,”  3 vols.,  i860,  (by  far  the  most  complete  life  of 
the  Hero  of  New  Orleans  that  has  been  published  ;)  “National  Por- 
trait-Gallery of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  i.  ; “New  American 
Cyclopaedia “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  May,  1S62. 

Jack'son,  (Arthur,)  an  English  Puritan  minister, 
born  in  Suffolk  in  1593,  preached  at  Saint  Faith’s,  Lon- 
don, until  1662,  when  he  was  ejected.  He  wrote  “An- 
notations on  the  Old  Testament,”  (1643-58.)  Died  in 
1666. 

Jackson,  (Charles,)  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist, 
was  born  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  1775.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  with  the  highest  honours  of  his 
class  in  1793,  studied  law  with  Theophilus  Parsons,  and 
obtained  an  extensive  practice  in  his  native  town.  In 
1803  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  practised  law  for 
many  years.  In  1813  he  was  made  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Massachusetts,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged 
for  ten  years.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  State  in  1832  to  revise  her 
legislative  enactments.  Died  in  Boston  in  1855.  He 
published  a “Treatise  on  the  Pleadings  and  Practice  in 
Real  Actions,  with  Precedents,”  etc.,  (1828.) 

Jackson,  (Charles  Thomas,)  M.D.,  an  American 
chemist  and  geologist,  born  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
in  June,  1805.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Harvard 
in  1829,  after  which  he  continued  his  studies  in  Paris, 
and  passed  several  years  in  visits  to  various  countries 
of  Europe.  In  conjunction  with  Francis  Alger,  he  pub- 
lished a work  called  “ Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  Nova 
Scotia,”  (1832.)  He  became  a resident  of  Boston  about 
1833,  was  appointed  State  geologist  of  Maine  in  1836, 
and  produced  a “ Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  State 
of  Maine,”  (1837.)  His  second  and  third  Reports  on 
the  same  subject  appeared  in  1838  and  1839.  He  was 
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appointed  geologist  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  in 
1840.  fie  claims  to  be  the  original  discoverer  of  anaes- 
thetics, and  was  involved  in  a long  controversy  on  this 
subject  with  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton. 

Jackson,  (Conrad  Feger,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  Pennsylvania.  He  served  as  colonel  in  the 
Union  army  at  Gaines’s  Mill,  June  27,  1862,  commanded 
a brigade  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  September  17,  and 
was  killed  at  Fredericksburg,  December  13,  1862. 

Jackson,  (Cyril,)  Dr.,  a noted  English  divine,  born 
at  Stamford  in  1742.  He  was  offered  the  primacy  of 
Ireland  and  an  English  bishopric,  both  of  which  he  de- 
clined. He  was  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  (George 
IV.)  Died  in  1819. 

Jackson,  (Henry  R.,)  was  born  in  Georgia  in  1810. 
He  served  as  a colonel  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was 
appointed  minister  to  Austria  in  1853.  This  position  he 
held  till  1858.  He  published  in  1851  “Tallulah,  and 
other  Poems.” 

Jackson,  (James,)  a lawyer,  born  in  Devonshire, 
England,  in  1757,  emigrated  to  America  in  1772.  He 
fought  with  distinction  against  the  British  in  Georgia 
in  1776-82,  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1789,  and  was  a 
United  States  Senator  for  Georgia  from  1792  to  1795. 
In  1798  he  became  Governor  of  Georgia,  and  in  1801 
was  again  elected  a Senator  of  the  United  States.  Died 
in  1804. 

See  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 

Jackson,  (John,)  Bishop  of  London,  was  born  in 
London  in  1811.  F'rom  183610  1846  he  was  head  master 
of  the  Islington  Proprietary  School.  In  1846  he  became 
rector  of  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly.  In  1852  he  was  made 
a canon  of  Bristol,  and  in  1853  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whence  he  was  translated  to  London 
in  1869.  He  died  in  1885. 

Jackson,  (John,)  a clergyman  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1686.  He  was  a 
zealous  advocate  of  the  Arian  doctrines,  which  prevented 
his  advancement  in  the  church.  Died  in  1763.  He  wrote 
a valuable  work  entitled  “Chronological  Antiquities,” 
(3  vols.,  1752,)  and  numerous  controversial  treatises. 

See  Dr.  Sutton,  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John 
Jackson,”  1764. 

Jackson,  (John,)  an  able  English  engraver  on  wood, 
flourished  about  1725-45. 

Jackson,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  portrait-painter, 
born  at  Lastingham,  Yorkshire,  in  1778,  became  a resi- 
dent of  London  about  1797,  and  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1817.  Among  his  best  works 
are  portraits  of  Canova  and  Flaxman.  Died  in  1831. 

See  Cunningham,  “Lives  of  British  Painters.” 

Jackson,  (Joseph,)  an  English  letter-founder,  born 
probably  in  London  in  1733  ; died  in  1792. 

Jackson,  (Nathaniel  J.,)  born  in  New  England, 
became  brigadier-general  in  the  Federal  army  in  1862. 

Jackson,  (Patrick  Tracy,)  a merchant  and  manu- 
facturer, born  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  1780. 
He  organized  in  1821  the  Merrimac  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  founded  Lowell.  Died  in  1847. 

See  J.  A.  Lowell,  “Life  of  P.  T.  Jackson,”  in  Hunt’s  “Lives 
of  American  Merchants,”  vol.  i.,  1858. 

Jackson,  (Robert,)  an  English  physician,  born  in 
1751.  He  served  as  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  a “Treatise  on  the  Fevers  of 
Jamaica,”  (1791.)  Died  in  1827. 

Jackson,  (Samuel,)  a distinguished  physician  and 
physiologist,  born  in  Philadelphia  March  22,  1787.  He 
was  elected  in  1835  to  the  chair  of  the  institutes  of  medi- 
cine in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  filled 
with  great  credit  to  himself  and  the  institution  for 
twenty-eight  years.  He  resigned  in  1863.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “Principles  of  Medicine,”  (1832,) 
and  an  “ Introduction  to  Lehman’s  Chemical  Physi- 
ology,” (1856.)  Died  in  1872. 

Jackson,  (Thomas,)  a learned  English  divine,  born 
in  Durham  in  1579.  He  was  the  author  of  a “Com- 
mentary on  the  Apostles’  Creed,”  and  of  several  devo- 
tional treatises.  He  became  Dean  of  Peterborough  in 
1638.  His  works  are  highly  praised  by  Southey.  Died 
in  1640. 

See  E.  Vaughan,  “Life  of  Thomas  Jackson,”  1673. 


Jackson,  (Thomas  Jonathan,)  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  a distinguished  Amer- 
ican general,  born  in  Lewis  county,  Virginia,  January  21, 
1824,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1846,  standing  seven- 
teenth in  a class  of  fifty-nine.  He  was  considered  at 
West  Point  to  be  rather  a dull  and  slow  student.  In  the 
Mexican  war  (1846-47)  he  served  as  first  lieutenant  with 
distinction.  Plaving  resigned  his  commission  in  1852, 
he  became  a professor  in  the  Military  Institute  at  Lex- 
ington, Virginia.  About  1853  he  married  Miss  Junkin, 
a daughter  of  Dr.  Junkin,  of  Lexington.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a colonel  of  the  Virginian  troops  in  April,  1861, 
and  commanded  the  force  that  was  attacked  by  the  Union 
army  at  Martinsburg,  July  2.  He  served  as  brigadier- 
general  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  following 
September.  It  has  been  currently  stated  that  he  received 
his  surname  from  the  fact  that  he  and  his  men  “ stood  like 
a stone  wall”  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  ; but,  according  to 
one  of  his  biographers,  the  name  “ Stonewall”  was  first 
applied  to  his  brigade  because  it  was  recruited  in  a stone- 
wall country, — the  counties  of  Jefferson,  Page,  Frederick, 
etc.  He  was  defeated  by  General  Shields  near  Win- 
chester, March  23,  1862,  and  retreated  up  the  valley  to 
Harrisonburg,  pursued  by  General  Banks.  Having  been 
reinforced,  he  resumed  the  offensive  with  about  twenty 
thousand  men,  attacked  General  Banks  near  Strasburg, 
May  23,  and  drove  him  back  to  the  Potomac.  On  the 
approach  of  General  Fremont  from  the  west,  General 
Jackson  moved  hastily  up  the  valley  to  Harrisonburg. 
His  army  was  overtaken  by  General  Fremont  at  Cross 
Keys,  where  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  8th 
of  June.  Before  the  end  of  June  he  moved  his  army 
to  Richmond  and  joined  that  of  General  Lee.  He 
commanded  a corps  at  the  battle  of  Gaines’s  Mill,  June 
27,  and  at  that  of  Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862.  On  the 
9th  of  August  he  defeated  a small  army  under  General 
Banks  at  Cedar  Mountain,  Virginia.  He  captured 
Harper’s  Ferry,  with  eleven  thousand  Union  prisoners, 
on  the  15th  of  September,  and  joined  General  Lee  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  September 
17.  He  contributed  to  the  victory  at  Fredericksburg, 
December  13,  1862,  for  which  service  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He  remained  inactive 
for  several  months,  (January-April,  1863,)  employed 
partly  in  preparing  official  reports.  On  the  1st  of  May 
he  was  ordered  by  General  Lee  to  execute  a flank  move- 
ment on  the  right  wing  of  General  Hooker’s  army.  He 
surprised  and  routed  the  eleventh  corps,  near  Chancel- 
lorsville,  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  May.  As  he  was 
riding  with  his  staff  from  the  front  towards  the  reat 
during  that  battle,  he  received  a volley  from  his  own 
men,  who  in  the  darkness  mistook  the  staff  for  a party 
of  Federal  cavalry.  General  Jackson  received  three 
wounds,  of  which  he  died  at  Guinea’s  Station  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1863.  “ His  loss,”  says  Mr.  Greeley,  “ was 

the  greatest  yet  sustained  by  either  party  in  the  fall  of  a 
single  man  ; though  Sidney  Johnston  had  probably  mili- 
tary talents  of  a higher  order.  But  Jackson’s  power  over 
his  men  was  unequalled ; and  it  was  justified  by  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  as  well  as  the  intrepidity  of 
his  character.  Contrary  to  the  vulgar  notion,  his  attacks 
were  all  well  considered,  and  based  on  a careful  cal- 
culation of  forces ; and  he  showed  as  high  qualities  in 
refusing  to  squander  his  men  at  Antietam,  and  again  at 
Fredericksburg,  as  he  did  in  his  most  brilliant  charges. 
. . . It  is  doubtful  if  all  the  advantages,  including  pres- 
tige, which  the  rebels  gained  around  Chancellorsville, 
were  not  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  Thomas  J. 
Jackson.”  (“American  Conflict,”  vol.  ii.  pp.  359-60.) 
Stonewall  Jackson  was  a man  of  deep  and  earnest  re- 
ligious convictions  ; and  in  his  general  character,  as  well 
as  in  his  serene,  indomitable  courage  and  the  extraor- 
dinary influence  which  he  exerted  over  the  minds  of  his 
soldiers,  he  reminds  us  of  the  great  Puritan  leaders  who 
fought  under  Cromwell. 

See  Dabney,  “Life  of  General  T.  J.  Jackson,”  and  a “Life  of 
General  T.  J.  Jackson,”  in  “ Southern  Generals,”  1865. 

Jackson,  (Thomas  K.,)  born  in  South  Carolina  about 
1829,  was  made  a brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate 
army  in  1861. 
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Jackson,  (William,)  a clergyman  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  born  in  Ireland  about  1737.  In  1794  he  was 
detected  in  a treasonable  correspondence  with  France, 
in  which  he  recommended  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  He 
wasNtried  and  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  but  died 
from  the  effects  of  poison,  before  sentence  was  passed 
upon  him,  in  1795. 

Jackson,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  musician 
and  landscape-painter,  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1730. 
Among  his  musical  compositions  are  “ Twelve  Popular 
Songs,”  “ Six  Sonatas  for  the  Harpsichord,”  and  “ Twelve 
Canzonets  for  Two  Voices.”  He  published  “Thirty 
Letters  upon  Various  Subjects,”  (1782,)  and  “The  Four 
Ages,”  (1798.)  Died  in  1803. 

See  F£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Jackson,  (Dr.  William,)  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
brother  to  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  noticed  above,  was  born 
at  Stamford  in  1750.  He  published  several  sermons. 
Died  in  1815. 

Ja'cob,  [Heb.  3pJT;  Gr.  ’Ia/oi/3,]  a celebrated  Hebrew 
patriarch,  a son  of  Isaac,  and  the  great  progenitor  of  the 
Israelitish  nation.  He  was  also  called  Israel. 

See  Genesis  xxv.,  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  xxix.,  xxx. 

Ja'cob,  a Hungarian  adventurer,  and  chief  of  the 
Pastoureaux.  About  1250  he  incited  the  common  people 
to  enlist  in  a crusade  for  the  liberation  of  Saint  Louis, 
who  was  then  a captive.  He  mustered  a vast  multitude 
of  French  peasants,  who  massacred  priests  and  com- 
mitted other  outrages  in  France.  Jacob  was  killed,  and 
his  dupes  were  dispersed. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Frangais.” 

Ja'cob,  (Edward,)  a topographical  and  antiquarian 
writer  of  Kent,  England.  Died  in  1788. 

Jacob,  (Giles,)  an  English  author,  born  in  Hamp- 
shire in  1686.  Among  his  works  are  “ The  Poetical 
Register,”  (1723,)  composed  of  memoirs  of  the  English 
dramatic  poets,  and  a “Law  Dictionary,”  (1729,)  which 
has  passed  through  many  editions.  Died  in  1744. 

Jacob,  (Henry,)  an  English  Puritan  and  Independ- 
ent minister,  born  in  Kent  about  1562.  He  founded  in 
London  the  first  Independent  Congregational  church 
that  existed  in  England,  and  published  several  works. 
In  1624  he  removed  to  Virginia,  where  he  died  about 
1626. 

Jacob,  (Henry,)  a philologist  and  Orientalist,  born 
in  1606  or  1607,  was  a son  of  the  preceding.  He  became 
a Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  published 
“Graeca  et  Latina  Poemata.”  Died  in  1652. 

Ja'cob,  (Jehudah  Leon,)  a Jew  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  born  in  Spain,  resided  in  Holland.  He  wrote 
a “ Description  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,”  also  a 
description  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  an  “Exposition  of 
ihe  Psalms.” 

Jacob,  (John,)  a British  general,  born  in  1812  or 
1813.  He  distinguished  himself  in  India  in  1843  as 
commander  of  the  Sinde  Horse.  Died  in  India  in  1858. 

Jacob,  (John,)  an  Armenian  carpenter,  lived  about 
1650.  He  is  distinguished  for  having  introduced  the  art 
of  printing  into  Persia. 

Jacob  of  Edessa.  See  Barad^eus. 

Jacob  or  James  [Gr.  ’IukuSoc  ; Lat.  Jaco'bus]  of 
Nisibis,  surnamed  THE  Great,  a Christian  bishop,  who 
was  regarded  as  a prophet  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
ascetic  life.  He  became  Bishop  of  Nisibis,  and  attended, 
in  325  A.D.,  the  Council  of  Nice,  where  he  advocated  the 
orthodox  creed.  He  is  said  to  have  delivered  Nisibis 
from  the  besieging  Persians  by  his  prayers.  His  death 
is  variously  dated  from  about  340  to  350  A. D. 

See  Saint  Jerome,  “De  Viris  illustribus;”  Fabricius,  “Bibli- 
otheca Graca Cave,  “ Historia  Literaria.” 

Ja'cob  Ben  Ash'er,  a learned  Jew,  born  in  Ger- 
many, wrote  a work  called  “ Arba  Thourim.”  Died  at 
Toledo  about  1340. 

Ja'cob  Ben  Haj'im  or  Chajim,  a Jewish  rabbi 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  distinguished  for  his  learning, 
was  born  at  Tunis.  He  edited  the  Masora  and  Hebrew 
Bible,  with  commentaries,  and  a Chaldean  paraphrase, 
“ Biblia  Rabbinica  Bombergiana,”  (4  vols.,  1525.) 

Ja'cob  Ben  Naph'ta-li,  a learned  Jewish  rabbi  of 
the  fifth  century,  educated  at  Tiberias.  To  him  is  chiefly 


attributed  the  invention  of  the  Masoretic  points  used  in 
distinguishing  the  Hebrew  vowels. 

Jacob  de  Saint-Ckarles,  zht'kob'  deh  s4n  shSRl, 
(Louis,)  a French  author  and  bibliographer,  born  at 
Chalons-sur-Saone  in  1608.  He  became  a monk  of  the 
order  of  Carmelites.  Among  his  works  are  a “Treatise 
upon  the  Finest  Libraries  of  the  World,”  (1644,)  “The 
Parisian  Library,”  and  “The  French  Universal  Library,” 
(1646.)  Died  in  1670. 

Jacob-Kolb,  zht'kob'  kolb,  (Gerard,)  a French 
antiquary,  born  at  Rheims  in  1775.  He  made  valuable 
collections  of  Greek  and  Roman  medals,  autographs, 
and  books.  He  wrote  “ Historical  Researches  on  the 
Crusades  and  the  Templars.”  Died  in  1830. 

Jacob  le  Bibliophile.  See  Lacroix,  (Paul.) 

Jacobaa  or  Jacobaea.  See  Jacqueline. 

Jacobaeus,  yi-ko-ba'us,  or  Jacobi,  yi-ko'bee,  (Oli- 
ger,)  a distinguished  physician  and  philosopher,  born 
at  Aarhuus,  in  Jutland,  in  1650,  became  professor  of 
medicine  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Copenhagen.  He  wrote  several  works  on  natural 
history,  and  elegant  Latin  poems.  Died  in  1701. 

See  Nic^ron,  “Memoires;”  Kraft  og  Nyerup,  “ Litteratur- 
lexicon.” 

Jacobazzi,  yi-ko-Mt'see,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian 
cardinal,  born  at  Rome  about  1443,  wrote  a “Treatise 
on  Councils,”  (1538.)  Died  in  1527. 

Jacobi.  See  Jacobaeus. 

Jacobi,  yt-ko'bee,  (Heinrich  Friedrich,)  an  emi- 
nent German  writer  and  thinker,  born  at  Dusseldorf  in 
1743.  His  father  was  a merchant,  and  young  Jacobi 
was  destined  to  the  same  calling,  although  his  tastes  led 
him  to  other  pursuits.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
sent  to  school  at  Frankfort.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Geneva,  where,  he  remained  three  years,  applying  him- 
self to  literary  studies.  During  this  period  he  acquired 
such  a mastery  of  the  French  language  as  has  rarely 
been  equalled  by  any  of  his  countrymen.  On  returning 
to  Dusseldorf,  he  conducted  his  father’s  business  for 
several  years,  without,  however,  abandoning  his  favourite 
pursuits.  Afterwards,  through  the  influence  of  his  friend 
and  patron  the  Count  of  Goltstein,  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment under  the  government,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  devote  his  principal  attention  to  philosophy  and  lite- 
rature. About  this  time  he  married  Betty  von  Clermont, 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a lady  of  considerable  wealth  as  well 
as  of  great  accomplishments  and  personal  attractions. 
In  1779  Jacobi  was  invited  to  Munich,  where  he  became 
privy  councillor.  But,  having  exposed  the  abuses  of  the 
Bavarian  system  of  customs,  he  fell  into  disfavour  with 
the  government,  and  withdrew  to  his  estate  near  Dus- 
seldorf. In  1804  he  was  again  called  to  Munich,  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  the  new  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  that  city,  of  which  institution  he  became  president 
in  1807.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1813,  and  died 
in  1819. 

Among  the  works  of  Jacobi  may  be  named  “Edward 
Allwill’s  Correspondence,”  (“Eduard  Allwill’s  Brief- 
sammlung,”  1781,)  “On  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza,” 
(“Ueber  die  Lehre  des  Spinoza,”  1785,)  in  a series  of 
letters  to  Mendelssohn,  “ David  Hume  on  Faith,  or 
Idealism  and  Realism,”  (“  David  Hume  fiber  den  Glau- 
ber), oder  Idealismus  und  Realismus,”  1787,)  “ Wolde- 
mar,”  (2  vols.,  1799,)  and  “Of  Divine  Things  and  their 
Revelation,”  (“Von  gottlichen  Dingen  und  ihrer  Offen- 
barung,”  1811.) 

“As  a writer  of  fiction,”  observes  Mrs.  Austin,  “Ja- 
cobi is  distinguished  for  vigorous  painting,  admirable 
delineation  of  nature  and  the  human  heart,  warmth  and 
depth  of  feeling,  and  a lively,  bold,  yet  correct  turn  of 
expression.  As  a philosopher,  he  is  admired  for  his 
rare  depth  of  thought,  for  the  fervour  of  his  religious 
feelings,  and  for  the  originality  and  beauty  of  his  style.” 
Again  she  says,  “ His  character  is  rich  m all  that  can 
attract  the  wise  and  good.”  “Jacobi  is  ranked,  and 
justly,”  says  Dr.  Hedge,  “among  the  philosophers  of 
modern  Germany,  although  his  philosophy,  far  from 
shaping  itself  into  a system,  denies, — and  that  denial 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  leading  characteristics, — 
on  philosophical  grounds,  the  possibility  of  a system, 
and  maintains  that  any  system  of  philosophy,  carried  to 
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its  legitimate  results,  must  lead  to  fanaticism.  lie  vin- 
dicated the  ‘ affective’  part  of  man’s  nature,  which  the 
Kantian  exaltation  of  pure  reason  had  seemed  to  dis- 
parage, at  least  to  neglect,  and  gave  to  feeling  its  due 
place  and  authority  as  a medium  and  interpreter  of  truth. 
. . . He  differed  from  contemporary  philosophers  in  being 
a devout  believer  in  revelation, — in  the  Christian  revela- 
tion. The  gospel  was  to  him  the  test  and  criterion  of  all 
truth.  For  the  rest,  he  was  an  eclectic,  and  welcomed  light 
from  whatever  quarter  it  came.  In  philosophical  insight 
he  is  surpassed  by  none  ; and,  though  his  fixed  idea  of 
the  impossibility  of  a systematic  philosophy  may  have 
somewhat  vitiated  his  view  of  existing  philosophies,  his 
criticisms  on  some  of  them  are  among  the  best  that 
have  been  essayed.” 

See  J.  Kuhn,  “Jacobi  und  die  Pliilosophie  seiner  Zeit,”  1834; 
“ F.  H.  Jacobi,  nach  seinem  Leben,  Lehren  und  Wirken,”  1819; 
F.  Herbst,  “J.  G.  Hamaim;  F.  H.  Jacobi,”  1830;  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “ Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rale.” 

Jacobi,  (Johann  Georg,)  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Dusseldorf  in  1740.  He  became  professor 
of  philosophy  and  eloquence  at  Halle,  and  in  1784 
professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Freiburg.  He  published 
a collection  of  poems.  Died  in  1814. 

Jacobi,  (Karl  Gustav  Jakob,)  an  eminent  German 
mathematician,  born  at  Potsdam  in  1804.  He  wrote 
“ Foundations  of  the  New  Theory  of  Elliptical  Func- 
tions,” (1829,)  and  “Canon  Arithmeticus,”  and  contri- 
buted to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Died  in  1851. 

Jacobi,  (Moritz  Hermann,)  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  about  1790,  was  the  inventor  of  Galvanoplastic, 
(1840,)  on  which  lie  published  a treatise,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  electro-magnetism  to  machinery.  Died  in  1 8 74. 

Jacobini,  (Ludovico,)  Cardinal,  was  born  at  Al- 
bano  in  1852.  He  rose  by  various  steps  to  the  position 
of  Papal  Nuncio  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  In  1879  he  was 
created  a cardinal.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  Papal 
secretary  of  state. 

Ja'cobs,  [Ger.  pron.  yi'kops,] (F riedrich  Christian 
Wilhelm,)  an  eminent  German  scholar  and  writer,  born 
at  Gotha  in  1764.  He  studied  at  Gottingen  under  Heyne 
in  1784,  and  in  1807  became  a teacher  of  ancient  literature 
in  the  Lyceum  at  Munich,  and  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  that  city.  In  1810  he  was  appointed 
chief  librarian  and  director  of  the  cabinet  of  coins  at 
Gotha.  Among  his  numerous  critical  writings,  which 
are  distinguished  for  profound  learning  and  elegance  of 
style,  are  “Animadversions  on  Euripides,”  (“Animad- 
versiones  in  Euripidem,”  1790,)  “Critical  Emendations 
on  Ancient  Writers,”  (“  Emendationes  criticae  in  Scrip- 
tores  veteres,”  1796,)  and  “Emendations  on  Greek 
Anthology,”  (“Emendationes  in  Anthologiam  Graecam.”) 
He  also  prepared  editions  of  Achilles  Tatius,  Bion  and 
Moschus,  and  other  classics.  He  made  translations  from 
the  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  the  Greek  Anthology,  and 
Velleius,  and  contributed  a number  of  excellent  treatises 
to  Wieland’s  “Attic  Museum”  and  to  the  “Library  of 
Ancient  Literature  and  Art.”  He  also  wrote  “Glean- 
ings from  the  Journal  of  the  Pastor  of  Mainau,”  (1823.) 
Died  in  1847. 

See  his  Autobiography,  (“  Personalien,”)  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
his  “Vermischte  Schriften,”  8 vols.,  1829-44;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generate. ” 

Jacobs,  y&'kops,  (Jurien,)  a distinguished  Swiss 
painter  of  animals  and  hunting-scenes,  born  in  1610 ; died 
in  1664. 

Jacobs,  (Lucas.)  See  Lucas  van  Leyden. 

Jacobs,  (Paul  Emil,)  a German  painter,  son  of 
Friedrich  Christian  Wilhelm,  noticed  above,  was  born 
at  Leipsic  about  1800.  Died  in  1866. 

Jacobs,  yj'kops,  (Simon,)  a Dutch  painter,  born  at 
Gouda,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Haarlem  in  1572. 

Jacobsen,  yi'kop-sen,  (Levin,)  a Danish  surgeon, 
born  at  Copenhagen  in  1783.  He  invented  an  instru- 
ment called  the  “lithoclaste,”  and  wrote  several  works. 
Died  in  1843. 

See  H.  C.  Oersted,  “Tale  ved  Jacobsens  Liigfard.” 

Jacobsen  or  Jacopsen,  yS'kop-sen,  (Michael,)  a 
naval  commander,  born  at  Dunkirk.  He  served  in  the 
famous  Spanish  Armada  sent  against  England  in  1588, 
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and,  by  skilful  management,  saved  several  vessels.  Died 
in  1633. 

Jacobson,  (Johann  Karl  Gottfried,)  a Prussian 
technologist,  born  at  Elbingen  in  1726,  published  a 
“ Technological  Dictionary.”  Died  in  1789. 

Jacobson,  (William,)  an  English  ecclesiastic,  born 
at  Great  Yarmouth  in  1803.  He  was  public  orator  and 
regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  in  1863  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Chester.  Died  in  1884. 

Jacometti,  (Pietro  Paulo,)  a sculptor,  founder, 
and  painter  of  the  Roman  school,  born  at  Ricanati  in 
1580  ; died  in  1655. 

Jacomb,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dissenting  minister, 
born  in  Leicestershire  in  1622.  He  wrote  a “ Commen- 
tary on  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  Romans,”  a “ Treatise  of 
Holy  Dedication,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1687. 

Jacopo  di  Pietro,  an  Italian  sculptor,  bora  in  Tus- 
cany, was  a pupil  of  Andrea  Orcagna.  Died  after  1368. 

Jacopone  da  Todi,  yi-ko-po'ni  di  to'dee,  or  Ja- 
copo, yi'ko-po,  sometimes  called  Benedetto,  an  Italian 
monk  and  poet,  born  at  Todi.  He  wrote  poems  which 
were  approved  by  the  Academy  della  Crusca.  The 
“ Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa”  is  ascribed  to  him  by  some 
writers.  Died  in  1306. 

See  G.  Modio,  “Vita  di  Jacopone,”  1558;  Ginguen£,  “Histoire 
litteraire  d’ltalie.” 

Jacopsen.  See  Jacobsen. 

Jacotin,  zhi'ko'tiN',  (Pierre,)  a French  officer  of 
engineers,  bora  near  Langres  in  1765,  was  distinguished 
for  his  knowledge  of  topography.  He  drew  a map  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  which  was  taken  from  actual  survey. 
Died  in  1827. 

Jacotot,  zhi'ko'to',  (Joseph,)  a French  teacher,  born 
at  Dijon  in  1770.  Under  Napoleon  I.  he  was  a member 
of  the  Chamber  during  the  Hundred  Days.  He  gained 
distinction  by  his  earnest  efforts  in  the  cause  of  national 
education,  for  which  he  advocated  a new  and  improved 
system  and  on  which  subject  he  wrote  several  works. 
Died  in  1840. 

See  A.  Guyard,  “Jacotot  et  sa  Mdthode,”  1840;  C.  F.  Wurm, 
“ Hamilton  und  Jacotot,”  1831 ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Jacquand,  zht'kdN',  (Claudius,)  a French  historical 
painter,  born  at  Lyons  in  1805,  settled  in  Paris  in  1833, 
and  obtained  a medal  of  the  first  class  in  1836. 

Jacquard,  zhi'kfR',  (Joseph  Marie,)  a Frenchman, 
celebrated  for  his  inventions  in  the  art  of  weaving,  was 
born  in  Lyons,  July  7,  1752.  At  an  early  age,  being 
employed  as  a type-founder,  and  afterwards  as  a cutler, 
he  exhibited  an  uncommon  mechanical  genius.  In  1793 
he  assisted  in  the  defence  of  his  native  city  against  the 
army  of  the  Convention.  He  subsequently  served  for  a 
short  period  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  In  1801  he  com- 
pleted his  great  invention  for  weaving  the  finest  and 
richest  kinds  of  figured  cloth.  This  apparatus,  which 
bears  his  name, — the  Jacquard  loom, — though  at  first 
strongly  opposed  by  the  weavers  of  France,  has  been 
brought  into  general  use  both  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
and,  instead  of  destroying  the  occupation  of  labourers,  it 
has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  operatives  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  figured  stuffs.  Jacquard  also  in- 
vented a machine  for  weaving  nets.  For  this  invention 
he  received  a gold  medal  in  1804  from  the  inspectors  of 
Paris.  While  in  that  city,  he  was  introduced  to  Napo- 
leon I.  Died  in  1834.  In  1840  a public  statue  was 
raised  to  his  memory  by  the  citizens  of  Lyons. 

See  De  Fortis,  “filoge  historique  de  Jacquard,”  1838;  “Nou- 
velle Biographie  Generale Lamartine,  “Memoirs  of  Celebrated 
Characters,”  1856. 

Jacquelin,  zhik'UN',  (Jacques  Andr£,)  a French 
dramatist,  born  in  Paris  in  1776;  died  in  1827. 

Jacqueline,  zhik'l^n',  Jac-o-bae'a  or  Jac-o-ba'a, 
[Ger.  pron.  yJ-ko-ba '&,]  of  Bavaria,  Countess  of  Holland, 
and  heiress  of  William  VI.  of  Bavaria,  was  born  in  1400. 
She  was  married  successively  to  John  the  Dauphin  of 
France  and  son  of  Charles  VI.,  to  her  cousin  John  of 
Brabant,  and  to  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester  and 
brother  of  Henry  V.  After  a long  contest  with  her 
cousin  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy,  she  was  compelled 
to  give  up  to  him  her  possessions.  Died  in  1436. 

See  Petit,  “ Chronique  ancienne  et  moderne  de  la  Hollande 
A.  van  Overstraten,  “ Jacoba  van  Beijeren,  in  V.  Boeken,”  1790; 
Mor^ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 
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Jacquelot  or  Jaquelot,  zhik'lo',  (Isaac,)  a learned 
Protestant  theologian,  born  in  Champagne,  France,  in 
1647.  He  wrote  “On  the  Existence  of  God,”  (1697,) 
a “Dissertation  on  the  Messiah,”  (1699,)  and  on  “The 
Inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,”  (1715.) 
Died  in  Berlin  in  1708. 

See  David  Durand,  “La  Vie  de  Jaquelot,”  1785;  Nic^ron, 
“ Memoires.” 

Jacquemard,  zhfk'mf  r',  (Etienne,)  a grammarian, 
born  in  Paris  in  1772,  wrote  a valuable  “Elements  of 
French  Grammar.”  Died  in  1830. 

Jacquemont,  zhfk'miN',  (Victor,)  a distinguished 
naturalist,  born  in  Paris  in  1801.  After  making  scientific 
excursions  through  France  and  Switzerland,  he  sailed 
in  1826  for  America,  and  visited  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  Hayti.  He  returned  to  France  in  1827,  with 
a choice  collection  of  plants  and  minerals.  In  1828  he 
went  to  the  East  Indies,  and  explored  the  greater  part  of 
Hindostan  and  Thibet.  He  was  author  of  a “ Geological 
Treatise  on  the  Alps,”  “ Correspondence  of  Victor  Jacque- 
mont with  his  Family  and  many  of  his  Friends  during  his 
Journey  in  India,”  and  “Travels  in  India  from  the  Year 
1828  to  the  Year  1832.”  Died  at  Bombay  in  1832. 

See  £douard  de  Warren,  “La  Vie  et  les  CEuvres  de  Jacque- 
mont,” 1852;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate  “Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review”  for  February,  1834. 

Jacques,  zhfk,  (Am£d£e,)  born  in  Paris  in  1813, 
wrote  several  works  on  philosophy,  and  edited  the 
works  of  Leibnitz.  He  emigrated  to  Monte  Video  in 
1852.  Died  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1865. 

Jacques,  (Mathieu  Joseph,)  a French  ecclesiastic, 
and  professor  of  theology  at  Lyons,  was  born  in  1736. 
He  wrote  “ Convincing  Proofs  of  the  Christian  Religion,” 
and  other  theological  works.  Died  in  1821. 

Jacques,  (Nicolas,)  a French  miniature-painter,  born 
near  Nancy  in  1780  ; died  in  1844. 

Jacques  de  Chison,  zhik  deh  she'zbN',  a French 
poet,  who  lived  about  1250,  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
contemporaries. 

See  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Jacquet,  zhf'ki',  (Eugene  Vincent  Stanislas,)  a 
distinguished  Orientalist,  born  at  Brussels  in  1811,  was 
particularly  skilled  in  the  Sanscrit.  In  1829  he  was 
admitted  a member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  and 
soon  became  known  by  his  writings.  Died  in  1838. 

See  Felix  N&ve,  “ Memoire  sur  la  Vie  d’Eug&ne  Jacquet,”  1836; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

Jacquet,  (Louis,)  a French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Lyons 
in  1732,  wrote  a “ Parallel  between  the  Greek  and  French 
Tragic  Writers,”  and  a prize  essay  upon  the  Discovery 
of  America.  Died  in  1794. 

Jacquier,  zhi'ke-A',  (Franqois,  ) a distinguished 
French  mathematician^  born  at  Vitry-le-Frangais  in  1711, 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Roman 
College  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  He  edited  the  “ Prln- 
cipia”  of  Newton,  and  wrote,  with  Le  Sueur,  a “ Treatise 
on  Algebra,”  and  other  scientific  works.  Died  in  1788. 

See  Qu^rard,  “ La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Jacquin,  zhl'klN',  (Armand  Pierre,)  a French 
writer,  born  at  Amiens  in  1721  ; died  about  1780. 

Jacquin,  zhi'kiN',?  (Joseph  Franz,)  a German  bota- 
nist and  chemist,  son  of  Nikolaas  Joseph,  noticed  below, 
was  born  about  1766.  He  was  professor  in  the  University 
of  Vienna,  and  wrote  on  natural  history.  Died  in  1839. 

Jacquin,  (Nikolaas  Joseph,)  a celebrated  botanist, 
born  at  Leyden  in  1727.  Having  removed  to  Vienna, 
he  was  sent  by  Francis  I.  to  the  West  Indies,  whence  he 
returned  at  the  end  of  six  years,  with  a choice  collection 
of  plants.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  professor 
of  chemistry  and  botany  in  the  University  of  Vienna, 
and  created  baron  and  councillor  of  mines  and  coinage. 
He  wrote  numerous  works  on  botany,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  his  magnificent  “ Florae  Austriacae,”  which 
contained  five  hundred  coloured  engravings,  (1773-77.) 
Died  in  Vienna  in  1817. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Meusel, 
“Gelehrtes  Deutschland;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale;”  Rai- 
mann,  “Rede  zur  Gedachtnissfeier  des  N.  J.  Jacquin,”  1818. 

Jacquinot,  zhi'ke'no',  (Charles  Claude,)  a French 
general,  born  at  Melun  in  1772,  commanded  two  divisions 
of  cavalry  at  Waterloo.  Died  in  1848. 


Jacquinot- Pampelune,  zhi'ke'no'  pdMp'liin', 
(Claude  Franqois  Joseph,)  a French  advocate  and 
politician,  born  at  Dijon  in  1771  ; died  in  1835. 

Jacquot,  zhi'ko',  (Georges,)  a French  statuary,  born 
at  Nancy  in  1794,  gained  the  grand  prize  in  1820,  and 
went  to  Rome  with  a pension. 

Jadelot,  zhid'lo',  (Nicolas,)  a learned  French  phy- 
sician, born  at  Pont-i-Mousson  in  1738,  became  professor 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  Nancy.  He  wrote  nume- 
rous professional  works,  among  which  are  a “ Treatise 
upon  the  Causes  of  the  Pulsation  of  the  Arteries,”  and 
a “ Complete  Course  of  Anatomy.”  Died  in  1793. 

Jadin,  zhi'diN',  (Louis  Emmanuel,)  a French  com- 
poser of  dramatic  music,  born  at  Versailles  in  1768;  died 
in  1853. 

Jadin,  (Louis  Godefroy,)  a French  landscape-painter, 
a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1805. 

Jadwige.  See  Hedwig. 

Jaeger.  See  Jager. 

Jaerta,  (Johan  or  Hans.)  See  Jarta. 

Jagellon,  yi-gel'lon,  Duke  of  Lithuania,  born  about 
1354.  He  embraced  Christianity,  and  married  Hedwig, 
Queen  of  Poland,  thus  uniting  the  two  territories  under 
one  government.  He  also  caused  Christianity  to  be 
established  in  Lithuania.  Died  in  1434. 

See  Roepell,  “Geschichte  Polens.” 

Jagemann,  yi'geh-min',  (Christian  Joseph,)  a Ger- 
man litterateur , born  at  Dingelstadt  in  1735,  spent  many 
years  in  Italy.  He  translated  several  Italian  works  into 
German.  Died  in  1804. 

Jager  or  Jaeger,  ya'ger,  (Gustav,)  a German  histor- 
ical painter,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1808,  painted  some  frescos 
in  the  royal  palace  of  Munich.  His  works  are  highly 
commended.  Died  at  Leipsic  in  1871. 

Jager  or  Jaeger,  (Johann  Wolfgang,)  a German 
Lutheran  divine  and  theological  writer,  born  at  Stuttgart 
in  1647  ; died  in  1720. 

Ja'go,  (Richard,)  an  English  clergyman  and  poet, 
born  in  Warwickshire  in  1715.  Among  his  poems  may 
be  mentioned  an  “ Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a Blackbird,” 
“Edgehill,”  and  “Labour  and  Genius.”  Died  in  1781. 

Jahan-Geer  or  Jahanguire.  See  JehAn-Geer. 

Jahn,  yin,  (Ferdinand  Hendrik,)  a Danish  histo- 
rian, born  at  Ncumiinster  in  1789.  He  wrote  on  Danish 
history.  Died  in  1828. 

Jahn,  yin,  (Friedrich,)  a German  medical  writer, 
born  at  Meiningen  in  1766;  died  in  1813. 

Jahn,  (Friedrich  Ludwig,)  a German  writer,  born 
at  Lanz  in  1778,  published  several  treatises  on  gym- 
nastics, an  essay  “On  German  Nationality,”  (1810,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1852. 

Jahn,  (Johann,)  a German  Orientalist  and  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  born  in  Moravia  in  1750.  He  was 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Vienna  from  1789  to 
1806.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  an  “ Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament,”  (1793,)  and  “ Biblical  Antiquities,” 
(1805,)  both  of  which  were  censured  as  unsound  and  put 
in  the  “Index”  by  the  court  of  Rome.  Died  in  1816. 

See  “ Vindiciie  J.  Jalin,”  Leipsic,  1822;  Ersch  und  Gruber, 
“Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale;” 
Meusel,  “Gelehrtes  Deutschland,”  vols.  iii.,  x.,  xi.,  xiv.,  aud xviii. 

Jahn,  (Otto,)  a German  archaeologist,  born  at  Kiel 
in  1813.  He  became  professor  of  philology  at  Leipsic 
in  1847,  and  published  a “Life  of  Mozart,”  (1856,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  i860, 

Jaillot,  zhi'yo',  (Charles  Hubert,)  a French  geog- 
rapher and  engraver,  published  some  accurate  maps  of 
France.  Died  in  1712. 

Jaillot,  (Jean  Baptiste  Renou,)  a French  geogra- 
pher, published  “ Researches  in  the  City  of  Paris,”  (5 
vols.,  1772.)  Died  in  1780. 

Jaime.  See  James  I.  of  Aragon. 

Jaina  and  Jains.  See  Jina. 

Jakob,  von,  fon  yi'kop,  (Ludwig  Heinrich,)  a 
learned  German  writer,  born  at  Wettin  in  1759,  became 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Halle  in  1816.  He 
published  a “Manual  of  National  Economy,”  (1805,) 
and  other  esteemed  works.  Died  in  1827. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Jal,  zhtl,  (Auguste,)  a French  litterateur  and  archae- 
ologist, was  born  at  Lyons  about  1791.  He  published, 
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besides  criticisms  on  art,  “ De  Paris  & Naples;  Etudes 
de  Moeurs,  de  Marine  et  d’Art,”  (2  vols.,  1 835.)  _ and 
“ Archeologie  navale,”  (2  vols.,  1839.)  The  latter  is  an 
important  work  on  ancient  ship-building,  published  by 
order  of  the  king. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G line  rale.  ” 

Jalabert,  zhf'li'baiR',  (Charles  Francois,)  a French 
historical  painter,  born  at  Nimes  about  1815,  obtained  a 
medal  of  the  first  class  in  1855. 

Jalal-ed-Deen,  (or  -eddin.)  See  Jelal-ed-Deen. 

Jaley,  (Jean  Louis  Nicolas,)  a skilful  French 
statuary,  born  in  Paris  in  1802.  Among  his  works  are 
statues  of  “ La  Pudeur”  and  “La  Priere.”  Died  1866 

Jallabert,  zhi'lt'baiR',  (Etienne,)  a French  natural 
philosopher  and  writer,  born  in  1658;  died  in  1724. 

Jallabert,  (Jean,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Geneva  in  1712,  filled  the  office  of  syndic  of  the  repub- 
lic. He  wrote  “Experiments  upon  Electricity,”  (1748,) 
and  several  other  scientific  works.  Died  in  1768. 

See  Desgenettes,  notice  in  the  “Biographie  Medicate;”  “Nou- 
velle Biographie  Generate.” 

Jam'bli-ehus,  a native  of  Syria,  who  was  enslaved 
by  the  Romans  under  Trajan,  flourished  in  the  second 
century.  He  subsequently  obtained  his  liberty,  and 
wrote  a romance,  in  Greek,  entitled  “ Babylonics,  or 
the  Loves  of  Sinonis  and  Rhodanes.” 

Jamblichus  or  Jamblicus,  a Platonic  philosopher, 
and  native  of  Syria.  He  flourished  under  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  who  dedicated  numerous  epistles  to  him. 

Jam'bli-ehus  or  I-am'bli-ehus  -ehal-ci-de'nus, 
[Gr.  Fr.  Jamblique,  zhflN'blfek',]  an  eminent 

heathen  philosopher,  born  at  Chalcis,  in  Syria,  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  (306-37  a.d.)  He 
was  a pupil  of  Porphyry,  and  was  attached  to  the  Neo- 
Platonic  school.  Many  of  the  Neo-Platonists  encouraged 
a life  of  ascetic  meditation  and  a belief  in  magic  and 
divination.  Their  system  was  built  on  the  doctrine 
of  emanation, — that  the  souls  of  all  beings,  after  the 
requisite  purification,  return  to  the  Source  from  which 
they  emanated.  Jamblichus  wrote  a “Life  of  Pythago- 
ras,” a treatise  on  the  “ Mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,” 
and  several  other  works.  To  his  influence  is  ascribed 
the  prevalence  of  magic,  sacrifices,  and  superstition  in 
the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy. 

See  Eunapius,  “ Vita;  Sophistarum  Ritter,  “ History  of  Phi- 
losophy;” Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Grteca ;”  Hebenstreit,  “Dis- 
sertatio  de  Jamblichi  Doctrina,”  1764. 

Jamblicus.  See  Jamblichus. 

Jamblique.  See  Jamblichus. 

Jamee,  Jami,  or  Djami,  ja'mee,  (Moolla-Noor- 
ed-Deen-  (Nour-ed-Din-)  Abd-er-Rahman,  mool'lfi 
nooR-ed-deen'  fibd  eR-rin'min, ) written  also  Djamy 
and  Dschami,  a celebrated  Persian  poet,  born  at  Jam,  (or 
Djam,)  in  Khorassan,  in  1414,  lived  at  Herat,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  bounty  of  the  Sultan  Aboo-Saeed,  (Abou- 
Said.)  Among  his  principal  works  are  “The  Chain 
of  Gold,”  (SiKsilet-zah'ab  or  -zeh'eb,)  a collection  of 
satires,  and  “ The  Loves  of  Joseph  and  Zuleika,  and  Mej- 
noon  and  Leila.”  He  also  wrote  “ Beharistan,”  (“  Abode 
of  Spring,”)  a treatise  on  morality,  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  is  admired  for  its  graceful  style  as  well  as  for  its 
sentiments.  J&mee  has  sometimes  been  called  “ the  Per- 
sian Petrarch.”  He  was  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Soofees ; and  many  of  his  poems  are  characterized  by 
the  spiritual  or  mystical  ideas  of  that  sect.  Died  in  1492. 

See“  Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale,”  article  “ Djami ;”  Ouseley, 
“Biographical  Notices  of  Persian  Poets;”  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for 
November,  1856. 

Jameray-Duval.  See  Duval. 

James  [Sp.  Jaime,  Hl'mi]  I.,  King  of  Aragon,  sur- 
named  the  Conqueror,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1213.  He  quelled  an  insurrection  formed  against  him 
by  his  nobles,  and  checked  the  encroachments  of  papal 
power.  Died  in  1276.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Pedro  III. 

See  T.  de  Soto,  “Vida  del  Rey  Don  Jaime  I.  de  Aragon,”  1622. 

James  II.,  King  of  Aragon,  surnamed  the  Just, 
son  of  Peter  III.,  was  born  in  1261.  He  ascended  the 
throne  in  1291.  He  annexed  Catalonia  and  Valencia  to 
his  territory,  and  carried  on  long  wars  against  Navarre 
and  the  Moors.  He  was  a brave,  magnanimous,  and 
benevolent  prince.  Died  in  1327. 


James  I.  of  England  and  VT.  of  Scotland  was  born  in 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  in  June,  1566.  He  was  the  only 
child  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  husband  Henry 
Lord  Darnley,  (called,  after  his  marriage,  King  Henry.) 
Both  Queen  Mary  and  Lord  Darnley  were  grandchildren 
of  Margaret  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 
It  was  through  this  princess  that  James  claimed  the 
throne  of  England.  In  1567  Lord  Darnley  was  mur- 
dered, James  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  and  Queen  Mary  married  Bothwell,  and  was  soon 
after  made  prisoner  by  the  insurgent  lords.  Mary  was 
forced  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  her  son,  who  was  crowned, 
as  James  VI.,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1567.  During  his 
minority  Scotland  was  fearfully  rent  by  contending 
factions  and  the  violent  disputes  of  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics.  The  regent  Morton  having  rendered  himself 
odious  by  his  tyrannical  acts,  a successful  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him  by  a majority  of  the. Scottish 
nobles.  Morton,  however,  on  account  of  his  Protestant 
proclivities,  soon  regained  his  former  influence.  James 
from  the  commencement  of  his  reign  exhibited  a weak 
and  frivolous  passion  for  favourites.  His  cousin  Esme 
Stuart,  Lord  D’Aubigny,  a native  of  France,  obtained 
the  principal  ascendency  over  his  youthful  mind.  Cap- 
tain James  Stuart  held  the  second  place  in  the  king’s 
esteem.  Lord  D’Aubigny  was  created  Duke  of  Lennox, 
and  Captain  Stuart  Earl  of  Arran.  Both  eagerly  plotted 
the  destruction  of  Morton,  who  was  put  to  death  in 
1581.  In  1582  a company  of  nobles  seized  King  James, 
confined  him  in  the  castle  of  Ruthven,  in  Perthshire,  im- 
prisoned Arran,  and  forced  Lennox  to  retire  to  France. 
This  revolt  is  known  in  history  as  the  Raid  of  Ruthven. 
At  the  expiration  of  ten  months,  James  recovered  his 
liberty  and  reinstated  Arran  in  his  former  power.  In 
1585  a treaty  was  concluded  between  the  English  and 
Scottish  sovereigns.  Elizabeth  conferred  upon  James 
an  annual  pension  of  five  thousand  pounds,  and  through 
her  influence  deprived  the  Earl  of  Arran  of  all  emolu- 
ments. In  1586  James  formed  another  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, offensive  and  defensive,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  In  1587  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
executed.  James  at  first  appeared  insulted  and  enraged  ; 
he  threatened  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Elizabeth ; 
but,  feeling  more  interested  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
crown  of  England  than  for  his  honour  or  for  filial  duty, 
he  was  soon  pacified.  In  1589  he  married  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  the  King  of  Denmark.  In  1594  he  quelled  a 
rebellion  of  the  Catholic  lords.  Bothwell  also,  having 
taken  part  in  this  revolt,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
country,  to  which  he  never  returned.  James  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  Episcopacy,  and  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  establish  it  in  his  dominions,  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  On  this  account  a tumult 
was  raised  in  Edinburgh  in  1596,  from  which  his  life 
appeared  to  be  in  imminent  danger.  But  James,  ex- 
hibiting for  him  an  unusual  share  of  spirit  and  energy, 
dexterously  turned  this  to  his  own  advantage.  In  1600 
he  was  decoyed  to  the  castle  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie, 
where  Ruthven,  brother  of  the  earl,  made  an  attempt 
on  the  king’s  life,  on  which  occasion  both  the  noblemen 
were  slain.  The  Gowrie  Conspiracy  has  always  been 
veiled  in  mystery, — no  historian  having  yet  unravelled  it. 

On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in  1603,  James  became 
King  of  England.  He  displeased  his  new  subjects  by 
the  prodigality  of  his  gifts  to  his  Scottish  favourites.  He 
continued  the  foreign  policy  of  Elizabeth  by  concluding 
a treaty  with  Henry  IV.  of  France  for  assisting  Holland 
against  Spain.  In  1605,  chiefly  through  King  James’s 
penetration,  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  discovered.  (See 
Fawkes,  Guy.)  The  year  1612  was  marked  by  the  death 
of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  by  his  manly  and  noble 
qualities  had  been  far  more  successful  than  his  father  in 
winning  the  affections  of  the  English  people.  In  1613, 
James’s  daughter,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  was  married 
to  Frederick,  the  Elector-Palatine.  Among  the  king’s 
favourites  were  successively  Sir  George  Hume,  Philip 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Montgomery,  and  Robert  Carr  or 
Ker,  a young  Scotchman  who  by  his  handsome  person 
monopolized  the  royal  favour.  He  was  created  Ear] 
of  Somerset.  In  1615  Carr  was  tried  and  convicted  on 
a charge  of  poisoning  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 
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This  made  room  for  a new  favourite,  named  Villiers,  who 
was  created  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  who  retained 
his  influence  over  the  king  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign.  In  1617  James  visited  Scotland,  where  he  was 
very  zealous  in  introducing  episcopal  forms  into  the 
Established  Church.  In  1618  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
executed  on  the  pretended  charge  of  conspiracy,  but  in 
fact  to  conciliate  the  court  of  Spain.  The  public  con- 
tempt which  this  excited  against  James  was  increased 
by  his  behaviour  towards  the  Elector-Palatine,  whom 
the  Bohemians  had  chosen  as  their  king,  and  who  was 
attacked  by  the  united  forces  of  Austria  and  Spain. 
James  pusillanimously  refused  to  give  his  son-in-law 
any  assistance  or  encouragement.  Frederick  had  been 
the  Protestant  champion  of  Europe,  and  the  people  of 
Britain  hesitated  not  to  express  their  grief  and  rage. 
During  a long  period  James  had  wished  to  form  a Span- 
ish alliance  for  Prince  Charles ; and  he  now  hastened 
the  negotiations.  This  alliance  was,  however,  broken 
off  through  the  rashness  and  insolence  of  Buckingham. 
Finally,  in  1624,  war  was  declared  against  Spain,  and 
an  army  was  fitted  out  to  assist  the  Elector.  Owing  to 
pestilence  and  mismanagement,  this  army  never  entered 
the  Palatinate,  which  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria.  James  died  in  March,  1625,  after  a 
reign  of  nearly  fifty-eight  years,  during  twenty-two  of 
which  he  sat  on  the  throne  of  England.  He  had  seven 
children  by  his  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  of  whom  only 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  survived  him. 

“No  prince,”  says  Hume,  “so  little  enterprising  and 
so  inoffensive,  was  ever  so  much  exposed  to  the  opposite 
extremes  of  calumny  and  flattery,  of  satire  and  panegyric. 
. . . Many  virtues,  it  must  be  owned,  he  was  possessed 
of;  but  scarce  any  of  them  pure  or  free  from  the  conta- 
gion of  the  neighbouring  vices.  His  generosity  bordered 
on  profusion,  his  learning  on  pedantry,  his  pacific  dis- 
position on  pusillanimity,  his  wisdom  on  cunning,  his 
friendship  on  light  fancy  and  boyish  fondness.”  (Hume’s 
“ History  of  England,”  chapter  xlix.  Respecting  the 
character  of  James,  see,  also,  Gardner’s  “ History,” 
referred  to  below,  vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  pp.  55-57.)  James  was 
the  author  of  numerous  works,  which  displayed  con- 
siderable learning  and  no  little  pedantry ; but  the  most 
important  of  his  labours  was  the  supervision  of  the 
present  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  will  remain  as  a 
■lasting  monument  of  his  industry  and  munificence.  The 
translation  was  not  only  made  under  his  immediate 
superintendence,  but  the  excellent  rules  by  which  the 
translators  were  governed  were  drawn  up  by  James  him- 
self. Among  his  works  we  may  cite  “ Basilicon  Doron, 
or  his  Majesties  Instructions  to  his  Dearest  Son,  Henry 
the  Prince,”  “The  Essays  of  a Prentice  in  the  Divine 
Art  of  Poesy,”  “The  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,” 
“ Datmonology,”  and  “A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco.” 

See  Arthur  Wilson,”  Life  and  Reign  of  King  James  I.,”  1653; 
W.  Harris,  “ Life  of  James  I.,”  1753 ; Robertson,  “ History  of  Scot- 
land Secret  Histories  of  the  Court  of  James  I.,”  by  Osborne, 
Weldon,  and  Sir  E.  Peyton,  with  notes  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  2 
vols.,1811;  Gardiner,  “Historyof  England  from  the  Accession  of 
James  I.  to  the  Disgrace  of  Chief- Justice  Coke,”  London,  1863. 

James  II.  of  England  and  VII.  of  Scotland,  son  of 
Charles  I.,  and  younger  brother  of  Charles  II.,  was  born 
at  Saint  James’s,  London,  in  1633,  and  soon  after  was 
created  Duke  of  York.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Parliamentarians  in  1646.  In  1648  he  escaped  to  Hol- 
land, and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  nearly  four 
years.  Having  received  a commission  in  the  French 
army,  he  served  under  Marshal  Turenne  until  the  peace 
concluded  between  Cromwell  and  the  French  obliged 
him  to  leave  the  kingdom.  At  the  restoration,  in  1660, 
James  accompanied  his  brother  to  England,  where  he 
received  the  appointments  of  lord  high  admiral  and  lord 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  same  year  he  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Chancellor  Hyde.  In  1664  the  Duke 
of  York  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  war  with  Hol- 
land. Pie  took  command  of  the  fleet,  and  in  June,  1665, 
gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Dutch.  In  1671 
the  Duchess  of  York  died,  and  James  avowed  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic.  In  1672  war  was  renewed  against  Hol- 
land, and  James,  as  lord  admiral,  assumed  the  command 
of  the  navy.  In  1673  the  Test  Act  was  passed  against 
Catholics  and  dissenters.  By  it  the  Duke  of  York  was 


compelled  to  resign  the  command  of  the  navy,  and  all 
other  offices  which  he  held  under  government.  The  same 
year  he  married  Maria  Beatrice  Eleonora,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Modena.  In  1677,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  English  nation,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  was  married  to  her  cousin  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  a Protestant. 

In  1679,  during  the  commotions  of  the  Oates  Popish 
Plot,  James  retired  to  the  continent.  In  his  absence 
a bill  for  excluding  him  from  the  throne  was  brought 
before  the  Parliament.  It  was  passed  by  the  Commons, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  Upon  the  death  of  King 
Charles,  in  1685,  James  ascended  the  throne  unopposed, 
and  promised  to  maintain  and  defend  the  Established 
Church.  He  summoned  a Parliament,  which  voted  him 
all  the  revenues  his  brother  had  enjoyed.  Having  de- 
clared his  intention  of  continuing  the  alliance  formed 
by  Charles  with  France,  he  received  from  Louis  XIV. 
500,000  livres.  Strong  suspicions  were  soon  excited 
against  the  king  by  his  arbitrary  measures.  It  became  too 
manifest  that  he  only  intended  to  keep  his  promises  until 
he  could  break  them  with  safety.  He  sent  an  agent  to 
Rome  to  promote  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism 
in  England ; he  publicly  attended  the  illegal  celebration 
of  the  mass,  and  laboured  earnestly  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  Act.  The  blindness  of  his  zeal  was  so  apparent 
that  even  the  pope  advised  him  to  exercise  more  caution. 
In  June,  1685,  England  was  invaded  by  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  a natural  son  of  Charles  II.  Monmouth 
was  totally  defeated  at  Sedgemoor  on  the  5th  of  July, 
was  captured  two  days  after,  and  executed.  James  now 
exhibited  his  true  character.  Colonel  Kirke  and  the  in- 
famous Judge  Jeffreys  were  sent  to  the  western  counties, 
which  had  been  the  principal  scene  of  Monmouth’s  insur- 
rection, and,  by  the  king’s  express  authority,  perpetrated 
a series  of  butcheries.  Men  were  shot  and  hung  with- 
out the  form  of  trial,  and  women  were  burned  at  the 
stake  for  sheltering  fugitives.  In  opposition  to  law,  he 
admitted  Catholics  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  army  and 
the  navy.  Protestants  holding  high  offices  of  state  were 
discharged,  and  a court  resembling  that  of  the  high  com- 
mission under  Charles  I.  was  established.  Episcopal 
dioceses  were  given  to  professed  Catholics,  and  the  Prot- 
estant clergy  were  driven  from  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  to  make  room  for  foreign  priests.  In  June, 
1688,  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a son,  who  was  suspected 
to  be  spurious.  Previous  to  this  period,  Mary,  Princess 
of  Orange,  had  been  regarded  as  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  crown,  and  the  English  people  had  hoped  that  at 
length  they  would  again  be  governed  by  a Protestant 
sovereign.  These  hopes  being  now  blighted,  they  ap- 
plied to  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  assistance  in  an  effort 
to  depose  the  king.  He  was  prepared  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation which  they  sent  him;  and  in  November,  1688, 
he  landed  in  Devonshire,  with  about  fourteen  thousand 
men.  The  king,  deserted  by  the  nobility,  the  gentry, 
the  army,  his  friends,  and  his  servants,  quitted  the  island 
in  December,  and  fled  to  France,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Louis  XIV.  Soon  after,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  were  crowned,  as  King  William  III. 
and  Queen  Mary.  In  1689  James  landed  in  Ireland  with 
a small  force  given  him  by  Louis.  He  besieged  London- 
derry, which  he  was  unable  to  take.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
1690,  King  William,  who  commanded  in  person,  totally 
defeated  James’s  army  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and 
firmly  established  his  own  power.  James  soon  returned 
to  France,  and  resided  at  Saint  Germain’s  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  September,  1701.  As  a king,  he  was 
brave,  determined,  energetic.  He  did  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  British  navy ; he  was  industrious,  and 
frugal  of  the  public  money.  But  he  was  implacable  in 
revenge,  and  his  blind  bigotry  cost  him  three  kingdoms. 
James  had  by  his  first  wife,  Anne  Hyde,  eight  children, 
of  whom  only  Queen  Mary  and  the  Princess  Anne  sur- 
vived him.  By  his  second  wife,  Mary  of  Modena,  he 
had  six  children,  two  of  whom  outlived  him.  He  also 
had  four  children  by  Arabella  Churchill,  a sister  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  one  by  Catherine  Sedley. 

See  David  Jones,  “Life  of  James  II.,”  1702;  J.  S.  Clarke, 
“ Life  of  James  1 1.,  King  of  England,”  2 vols.,  1816;  Burnet,  “ His- 
tory of  Ins  Own  Times;”  Macaulay,  “History  of  England;”  C. 
J.  Fox,  “ History  of  the  Early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  James  II.,”  1808. 
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James  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
and  son  of  Robert  III.,  was  born  about  1394.  In  1405 
his  father  sent  him  to  France,  in  order  that  he  might 
escape  the  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Albany ; but  he  was 
seized  by  a British  fleet,  carried  as  prisoner  to  Lon- 
don, and  thrown  into  the  Tower,  whence,  after  remaining 
there  more  than  two  years,  he  was  taken  to  Windsor. 
In  1417,  when  King  Henry  V.  invaded  France,  James  was 
obliged  to  accompany  him.  In  1424,  after  a captivity  of 
nineteen  years,  he  was  released  and  restored  to  his  king- 
dom. While  the  young  king  was  in  England,  Henry  V. 
had  given  him  a good  education  ; and,  upon  his  acces- 
sion to  power,  James  commenced  with  energy  and  firm- 
ness to  reform  the  laws  and  customs  of  Scotland.  During 
his  captivity  Scotland  had  been  governed  successively  by 
the  two  Dukes  of  Albany  as  regents,  who  had  increased 
their  own  power  and  that  of  the  feudal  lords,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  royal  authority.  On  the  recovery  of  his 
kingdom  he  resolved  to  check  with  a strong  hand  the 
arrogance  and  lawlessness  of  the  nobles.  He  seized  his 
cousin  Murdo,  Duke  of  Albany,  his  sons,  the  Earls  of 
Douglas,  Lennox,  Angus,  and  many  other  peers  and 
barons.  All  were  reconciled  to  the  king  except  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  his  sons,  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  were 
tried  and  executed.  This  blow  struck  terror  into  the  order 
of  nobles.  The  king  continued  to  conduct  his  reforms 
with  ability  and  prudence.  One  part  of  his  policy  was 
to  raise  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  order  to  balance  that 
of  the  barons.  James  had  married  Joanna  Beaufort,  a 
lady  of  the  blood-royal  of  England.  Although  the  earls 
at  first  received  the  innovations  of  the  king  in  a spirit 
of  submission,  they  at  length,  perceiving  the  rapid  decline 
of  their  authority,  formed  a conspiracy  against  him,  and 
assassinated  him  in  1437.  James  had  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princes  of  his  day. 
He  produced  several  poetical  pieces  and  songs,  which 
were  greatly  admired,  and  in  which  much  literary  taste 
was  displayed.  There  yet  remains  his  “Kings  Quhair.” 
Robertson  justly  remarks  that  “it  was  the  misfortune  of 
James  that  his  maxims  and  manners  were  too  refined  for 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Happy  had  he  reigned  in  a 
kingdom  more  civilized.  His  love  of  peace,  of  justice, 
and  of  elegance  would  have  rendered  his  schemes  suc- 
cessful ; and,  instead  of  perishing  because  he  attempted 
too  much,  a grateful  people  would  have  applauded  and 
seconded  his  efforts  to  reform  and  improve  them.” 

See  Buchanan,  “Rerum  Scoticarum  Historia;”  Burton,  “His- 
tory of  Scotland,”  vol.  iii.  chap,  xxvii. ; Robertson,  “ History  of 
Scotland.” 

James  II.,  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1430.  He  had  for  his  adviser  an  able  man, 
named  Crichton,  who  during  his  minority  obtained  chief 
control  of  the  government.  Crichton  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  monarch  the  necessity  of  further  hum- 
bling the  nobility.  But  what  James  I.  had  attempted 
to  do  slowly  and  by  legal  means,  his  son  and  Crichton 
pursued  with  an  impetuosity  as  unscrupulous  as  it  was 
unwise.  William,  sixth  Earl  of  Douglas,  having  defied 
the  royal  authority,  was  decoyed  by  Crichton  to  an  in- 
terview in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  both  he  and 
his  brother  were  murdered.  James  stabbed  with  his 
own  hand  William,  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas.  This  led 
to  a revolt,  and  the  house  of  Stuart  appeared  to  be  in 
imminent  peril.  The  Earl  of  Douglas  commanded  the 
greater  number  and  more  warlike  followers  ; but,  owing 
to  his  want  of  energy,  nearly  all  his  retainers  deserted 
him  before  a battle  was  fought,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  to  England.  James  would  in  all  probability  have 
succeeded  in  his  plans,  had  he  not  been  killed  in  1460 
by  the  bursting  of  a cannon. 

See  Burton,  “ History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  iii.  chap,  xxviii. ; 
Robertson,  “History  of  Scotland.” 

James  III.,  the  son  and  successor  of  James  II.,  was 
born  in  1453.  During  his  minority  the  kingdom  was 
governed  successively  by  Bishop  Kennedy  and  Lord 
Boyd.  James  married  Margaret  of  Denmark  about 
1470.  He  had  respectable  abilities,  and  was  a lover  of 
the  fine  arts  and  literature.  The  nobles  were  offended 
because  he  neglected  them  and  chose  for  his  associates 
artists,  musicians,  and  other  persons  of  inferior  rank. 
The  king’s  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  the  Earl 


of  Mar,  conspired  with  the  malcontent  nobles  against 
James,  who  was  defeated  by  them  in  battle  near  Ban- 
nockburn in  1488,  and  was  murdered  as  he  fled  from 
the  field. 

See  Burton,  “History  of  Scotland;”  Robertson,  “History  of 
Scotland.” 

James  IV.,  King  of  Scotland,  succeeded  his  father, 
James  III.,  in  1488,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Fie  was  gen- 
erous and  brave,  loved  magnificence,  delighted  in  war, 
and  was  eager  to  obtain  fame.  During  his  reign  the 
ancient  and  hereditary  enmity  between  the  king  and  the 
nobles  appears  almost  entirely  to  have  ceased.  During 
the  revolt  which  had  cost  James  III.  his  life,  his  son 
had  been  compelled  or  persuaded  to  set  himself  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  was  openly  declared  king.  He  was  sub- 
sequently troubled  by  remorse  for  this  deed,  and,  not 
being  free  from  superstition,  he  received  from  the  pope, 
as  penance,  an  iron  belt  to  be  worn  without  cessation  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  also  performed  several  pil- 
grimages on  foot.  James  founded  (1497)  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  and  he  also  created  the  order  of  Knights 
of  the  Thistle,  (or  of  Saint  Andrew.)  In  1513,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  advice  of  his  sagest  counsellors,  he  rashly 
invaded  England  with  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  gallant 
armies  that  ever  a Scottish  king  had  commanded,  and 
was  defeated  at  the  famous  battle  of  Flodden,  where 
the  flower  of  the  Scottish  chivalry  perished.  The  king, 
with  twelve  earls,  thirteen  lords,  and  a great  number  of 
barons,  died  upon  the  field,  in  September,  1513. 

See  Burton,  “ History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  iii.  chap.  xxx. ; Rob- 
ertson, “History  of  Scotland.” 

James  V.,  a son  of  James  IV.,  was  born  in  1512,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  1513.  The  regency  was  conferred 
upon  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  a man  of  enter- 
prise and  ability,  who  was  desirous  to  extend  the  royal 
authority;  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  exertions,  the  aris- 
tocracy retained  their  power,  and  the  duke  resigned  his 
authority  about  1525.  The  king  was  then  in  his  thir- 
teenth year,  and  the  nobles  agreed  that  he  should  assume 
the  government.  The  Earl  of  Angus,  however,  by  his 
intrigues,  obtained  the  chief  control  of  affairs,  and  kept 
the  young  king  as  a prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  James, 
after  suffering  this  for  some  time,  escaped,  and  Angus  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  country.  Firmly  seated  upon  the 
throne,  James  continued  the  policy  of  his  predecessors 
in  humbling  the  nobility.  Commencing  very  cautiously, 
he  found  loyal  supporters  among  the  clergy,  the  prin- 
cipal of  whom  was  Cardinal  Beaton.  The  nobles  had 
received  too  severe  a blow  at  Flodden  to  resist  and 
James  pushed  forward  his  plans  in  an  unscrupulous 
and  arbitrary  manner.  He  married  Mary  of  Guise  in 
1538.  Henry  VIII.  of  England  declared  war  against 
him  in  1542,  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  the  assistance 
of  those  nobles  whom  he  had  oppressed.  They  took 
up  arms  at  his  command,  were  led  by  him  against  the 
English,  and  were  at  first  successful ; but,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  and  to  other  causes  of  discontent, 
they  refused  to  follow  up  their  good  fortune.  A second 
expedition  across  the  border  was  still  less  successful  : 
nearly  ten  thousand  Scots  were  taken  prisoners,  or,  as 
some  say,  went  deliberately  over  to  the  English.  This 
proved  too  great  a blow  to  the  proud  and  ambitious 
monarch,  who  died  of  a broken  heart  in  December, 
1542,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  leaving  the 
crown  to  his  only  legitimate  child,  the  unfortunate  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  Fie  had  several  natural  children,  one 
of  whom  was  the  famous  Regent  Murray. 

.See  Burton,  “ History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  iii.  chaps,  xxxi.-xxxiii. ; 
Eroude,  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  iv.  chaps,  xviii.  and  xix. ; 
Robertson,  “History  of  Scotland;”  Hume,  “History  of  England.  ” 

James  VI.  of  Scotland.  See  James  1.  of  Eng- 
land. 

James,  [Gr.  ’laxwfiof;  Lat.  Jaco'bus;  Ger.  Jakob, 
yfi'kob;  Fr.  Jacques,  zhfk;  Sp.  Santiago,  sin-te-S'go ; 
It.  Giacomo,  ji'ko-mo,]  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
commonly  called  Saint  James,  son  of  Zebedee,  and 
brother  of  Saint  John.  He  was  one  of  the  three  apostles 
who  appeared  to  be  the  most  intimately  associated  with 
our  Saviour.  He  suffered  martyrdom  about  44  A.D.,  by 
the  order  of  Herod  Agrippa. 

See  Matthew  iv.  21,  x.  2,  xvii. ; Luke  viii.  51. 
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James,  called  the  Less,  was  one  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles, and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  brother 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  bearing 
that  name.  Josephus  states  that  he  was  put  to  death 
by  the  high-priest  Ananias  about  62  or  63  A.D. 

See  Matthew  x.  3,  xiii.  35,  xxvii.  56;  Mark  iii.  18,  vi.  3,  xv.  40; 
Luke  vi.  15 ; Acts  i.  13. 

James,  (Charles  T.,)  an  American  Senator  and  in- 
ventor, born  in  West  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  about 
1805.  In  1851  he  was  elected  a Senator  of  the  United 
States  for  six  years  by  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island. 
He  invented  a rifled  cannon,  and  was  killed  at  Sag  Har- 
bour, Long  Island,  in  October,  1862,  by  the  explosion  of 
a shell  on  which  he  was  experimenting. 

James,  zhim,  (Constantin,)  a French  medical 
writer,  born  at  Bayeux  in  1813.  He  edited  Magendie’s 
“Lectures  on  Physiology,”  etc.,  (1837-39.) 

James,  (George  Payne  Rainsford,)  a very  volu- 
minous novelist  and  historian,  born  in  London  in  1801. 
Before  attaining  the  age  of  seventeen  he  had  written  a 
series  of  Eastern  tales,  entitled  “The  String  of  Pearls.” 
In  1825  he  published  “ Richelieu,”  which  had  previously 
received  the  commendation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Washington  Irving.  This  is  thought  to  be  his  best  pro- 
duction. In  1852  Mr.  James  was  chosen  British  consul 
at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  and  in  1858  received  the  same 
appointment  for  Venice.  His  works  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  volumes.  Of  these  we  may 
mention  “Philip  Augustus,”  (1831,)  “ Adra,  or  the  Peru- 
vians, a Poem,”  “ Memoirs  of  Great  Commanders,”  (3 
vols.,  1832,)  “History  of  Charlemagne,”  (1832,)  “Lives 
of  Foreign  Statesmen,”  (5  vols.,  1832-38,)  and  “Came- 
ralzaman,”  a dramatic  poem,  (1848.)  Died  in  i860. 

James,  (Henry,)  an  American  novelist,  born  in  New 
York  City  in  1843.  Among  his  works  are  “ The  Ameri- 
can,” “ The  Europeans,”  and  “ Portrait  of  a Lady.” 

James,  (Henry,)  an  able  and  original  writer  on  theo- 
logy, bom  at  Albany  in  1811.  About  1843  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Swedenoorg,  whose 
leading  doctrines  he  appears  to  have  fully  embraced, 
without,  however,  joining  himself  to  the  ecclesiastical 
organization  of  Swedenborgians.  He  published,  “ Mo- 
ralism  and  Christianity,”  (1852,)  “ Christianity  the  Logic 
of  Creation,”  (1857,)  and  “ The  Secret  of  S wedenborg,” 
&c.,  (1869.)  Died  in  1882. 

James,  (Sir  Henry,)  an  English  lawyer  and  politi- 
cian, born  in  1828  at  Hereford.  He  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  1852,  and  was  made  a Q.C.  in  1869.  He  has  sat 
as  Liberal  member  for  Taunton  since  1869,  and  was 
attorney-general  1873-4  an<l  from  1880-1885. 

James,  (John  Angell,)  an  eloquent  English  dissent- 
ing minister  and  popular  writer,  born  at  Bl  indfold,  Dor- 
set, in  1785.  He  was  for  many  years  an  Independent 
minister  of  Birmingham,  and  acquired  great  influence  by 
his  oral  ministry  and  his  numerous  writings.  Among  his 
works  are  “The  Anxious  Inquirer,”  “ Ctnistian  Fellow- 
ship,” “ Family  Monitor,”  “The  Church  in  Earnest,” 
and  '*  Female  Piety.”  Died  in  1859. 

James,  (John  Thomas,)  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  born  at 
Rugby  in  1786.  Upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Heber  he 
was  appointed  to  the  diocese  of  Calcutta,  and  sailed  for 
India  in  1827.  He  was  the  author  of  a “Tour  through 
Germany,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Poland,”  (1816,)  “ Treat- 
ise on  the  Italian,  French,  Dutch,  and  German  Schools 
of  Painting,”  (1822,)  and  “The  Semi-Sceptic,  or  the 
Common  Sense  of  Religion  considered.”  Died  in  1828. 

See  “ Memoirs  of  Bishop  James,”  by  his  brother,  1830. 

James,  (Richard,)  an  English  divine,  linguist,  and 
traveller,  and  nephew  of  Thomas  James,  (1571-1629,) 
was  born  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1592. 
Among  his  works  are  manuscripts  upon  Russia,  and  a 
“ Poem  upon  the  Death  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton.”  Died 
in  1638. 

James,  (Robert,)  an  English  physician,  born  in  Staf- 
fordshire in  1703.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a celebrated 
fever-powder  which  bore  his  name,  and  the  author  of  a 
“Medicinal  Dictionary,”  (1743-45,)  (in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,)  treatises  on  the  “Prac- 
tice of  Physic”  and  “ On  Canine  Madness,”  and  a “Dis- 
sertation on  Fevers,”  (1778.)  Died  in  1776. 


James,  (Thomas,)  a learned  divine,  born  at  Newport, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1 571-  He  was  distinguished  as 
an  able  and  industrious  writer  against  the  Catholics. 
Among  the  most  important  of  his  works  are  “ A Treat- 
ise of  the  Corruptions  of  the  Scriptures,  Councils,  and 
Fathers  by  the  Church  of  Rome,”  (1612,)  and  “The 
Jesuits’  Downfall.”  Died  in  1629. 

See  Wood,  “Athens  Oxonienses.” 

James,  (Thomas,)  an  English  navigator,  who  sailed 
in  1631  in  search  of  a northwest  passage.  He  made 
some  discoveries  on  the  shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  to 
the  country  lying  west  of  it  he  gave  the  name  of  New 
Wales.  On  his  return  to  England  he  published  “The 
Strange  and  Dangerous  Voyage  of  Qaptain  Thomas 
James  for  the  Discovery  of  a Northwest  Passage  to  the 
South  Sea.” 

James,  (Thomas,)  an  English  teacher,  became  head- 
master of  Rugby  School  in  1776.  He  published  a “Com- 
pendium of  Geography.”  He  was  the  father  of  Bishop 
John  T.  James,  noticed  above.  Died  in  1804. 

James,  (Thomas  C.,)  M.D.,  an  American  physician 
and  scholar,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1766.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1788,  and  followed 
his  profession  with  eminent  success  in  his  native  city. 
In  1811  he  was  appointed  professor  of  midwifery  in  the 
above  institution.  Died  in  Philadelphia  in  1835.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  versed  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  German  languages,  and  to  have  possessed  some 
acquaintance  with  the  Plebrew.  He  contributed  several 
short  but  beautiful  poems  to  Dennie’s  “ Portfolio.” 

See  “Memoir  of  Thomas  Chalkley  James,”  by  J.  R.  Tyson, 
Philadelphia,  1836;  Gross,  “American  Medical  Biography;”  Car- 
son,  “ History  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.” 

James,  (William,)  an  English  land-agent  and  sur- 
veyor, born  in  Warwickshire  in  1771.  He  was  the  first 
to  project  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  “the  father”  of  the  railway-system 
in  England.  Died  in  1837. 

James,  (William,)  an  Englishman,  known  as  the 
author  of  “The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  Declaration  of  War  by  France  in  1793  to  the  Ac- 
cession of  George  IV.  in  1820,”  (5  vols.,  1822,)  a work 
evincing  great  research.  Died  in  1827. 

James,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  naval  officer  of 
high  rank,  born  at  Milford  Haven  about  1721.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  East  India  service  and  in  the 
American  war.  Died  in  1785. 

James  (or  Jacques,  zhSk)  de  Vitri,  (deh  ve'tRe',)  a 
distinguished  cardinal  and  historical  writer,  born  at  Vitri, 
near  Paris,  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  preached  against 
the  Albigenses,  and  about  1218  joined  the  crusade  against 
the  Saracens.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a “ His- 
tory of  the  East  and  West.”  Died  in  1240. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  GAAale.” 

James  (or  Giacomo,  ji'ko-mo)  de  Voragine,  (di 
vo-ri'je-ni,)  a Romish  prelate,  born  at  Voraggio,  near 
Genoa,  about  1230.  In  1292  he  was  ordained  Archbishop 
of  Genoa.  Died  in  1298.  He  wrote  various  ecclesias- 
tical works,  and  a famous  collection  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  entitled  the  “ Golden  Legend.” 

James  Francis  Edward,  called  the  first  Pretender, 
and  Chevalier  de  Saint  George,  born  in  1688,  was  the 
son  and  heir  of  James  II.  of  England.  He  was  educated 
in  France,  and  was  a Roman  Catholic.  At  the  death 
of  his  father  he  was  recognized  as  King  of  England  by 
Louis  XIV.  He  entered  the  French  army,  and  charged 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  at  Malplaquet  in  1709.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  formed  a design  to  secure  for  him  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  but  was  defeated  by  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne.  In  1715  the  Scottish  Jacobites  took  arms 
to  assert  the  title  of  the  Pretender,  and,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  were  defeated  at  Sheriflmuir. 
Another  army  of  his  partisans  surrendered  at  Preston. 
James  Francis  Edward  landed  in  Scotland  in  December, 
1715;  but,  finding  his  cause  in  a desperate  state,  he 
returned  to  France  the  next  month.  Died  in  1758  or  1765. 

See  Jesse,  “Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and  their  Adherents,” 
1845. 

Ja'me-son,  (Anna,)  a celebrated  writer,  born  in 
Dublin  in  1797,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Murphy,  a 
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painter.  She  married  in  1824  a barrister  named  Jame- 
son, with  whom  she  went  to  live  in  Canada ; but,  various 
circumstances  causing  a separation,  Mrs.  Jameson  re- 
turned to  England,  to  employ  herself  in  literature  and 
the  fine  arts.  She  was  an  earnest  labourer  for  the  fuller 
development  of  the  usefulness  and  mental  culture  of  the 
women  of  England.  Her  productions  evince  great  dis- 
crimination, learning,  and  refinement.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  we  may  mention  “ The  Diary  of  an 
Ennuyee,”  (1826,)  afterwards  enlarged  and  published 
with  the  title  of  “Visits  and  Sketches  at  Home  and 
Abroad,”  (2  vols.,  1834,)  “Loves  of  the  Poets,”  (1829,) 
“ Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Female  Sovereigns,”  (2  vols., 
1831,)  “The  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,” 
“Lives  of  the  Early  Italian  Painters,”  (2  vols.,  1845,) 
and  “ The  Poetry  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,”  (2 
vols.,  1848.)  Died  in  i860. 

See  Harriet  Martineau,  “ Biographical  Sketches,”  London, 
1869;  “New  Spirit  of  the  Age,”  by  R.  H.  Horne;  “Edinburgh 
Review”  for  October,  1834,  and  April,  1849;  “Blackwood’s  Maga- 
zine” for  July,  1853  ; “ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  March,  1849 ; “ Twelve 
Biographical  Sketches,”  by  B.  R.  Parkes,  London,  1866. 

Ja'me-son,  (Charles  Davis,)  an  American  general, 
born  at  Gorham,  Maine,  in  1827.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  July,  1861,  and  commanded  a brigade  at  Fair 
Oaks,  May,  1862.  Died  at  Oldtown,  Maine,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1862. 

Ja'me-son,  (Robert,)  an  eminent  Scottish  naturalist, 
born  at  Leith  in  1774  or  1773.  He  published  “ Mineral- 
ogy of  the  Scottish  Isles,”  (2  vols.,  1800,)  “ A System  of 
Mineralogy,”  (3  vols.,  1804-08,)  and  other  works.  He 
was  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  from  1804  until  1854.  In  1819  Professor 
ameson  and  Sir  David  Brewster  founded  the  “Edin- 
urgh  Philosophical  Journal,”  which  the  former  edited 
many  years.  He  also  contributed  to  the  “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.”  He  had  a high  reputation  as  a professor. 
Died  in  1854. 

See  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1804,  and  April,  1805; 
“Annual  Register1’  for  1854. 

Ja'me-sone,  (George,)  an  eminent  painter,  called 
“ the  Van  Dyck  of  Scotland,”  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in 
1586.  About  1616  he  went  to  Antwerp,  where,  with  Van 
Dyck,  he  studied  under  Rubens.  “ His  excellence,”  says 
Walpole,  “consisted  in  delicacy  and  softness,  with  a 
clear  and  beautiful  colouring.”  It  is  said  that,  in  1633, 
when  Charles  I.  visited  Edinburgh,  the  magistrates  of 
that  city  employed  Jamesone  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
some  of  the  Scottish  monarchs.  Charles  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  result  that  he  sat  for  his  own  portrait, 
and  presented  the  artist  with  a diamond  ring  from  his 
finger.  Jameson  was  also  a painter  of  historical  and 
landscape  scenes.  Died  in  1644. 

See  Allan  Cunningham",  “Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  British 
Painters,”  etc. ; Walpole,  “Anecdotes  of  Painting;”  Chambers, 
“Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Jamet,  zhi'mi',  (Pierre  Charles,)  a French  writer, 
born  near  Sens  in  1701.  Among  his  works  are  “Meta- 
physical Essays,”  (1732,)  “Letters  on  Taste  and  the  Doc- 
trine of  Bayle,”  (1740,)  and  “The  Mongol  Philosopher 
Dane-Che-Men-Kan,”  (1740.)  Died  about  1770. 

Jami.  See  Jamee. 

Ja'mie-son,  (John,)  D.D.,  a learned  divine,  born  in 
Glasgow  in  1759,  became  in  1797  pastor  of  a church  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  The 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  “Socinianism  Unmasked,”  (1788,)  “ The  Sorrows 
of  Slavery,”  a poem,  “The  Use  of  Sacred  History,”  (2 
vols.,  1802,)  an  “ Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
Language,”  (2  vols.,  1809,)  which  is  highly  esteemed, 
and  “An  Historical  Account  of  the  Ancient  Culdees  of 
Iona,”  (1811.)  Died  in  1838. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen ;” 
“Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1809,  and  May,  1828;  “Monthly 
Review”  for  September,  1810. 

Jamin,  zhi'm&N',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  Vicomte,  a 
French  general,  born  in  1772;  died  in  1848. 

Jamin,  (Jules  C£lestin,)  a French  natural  philoso- 
pher, born  in  1818.  He  became  professor  of  physics  in 
the  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris.  He  commenced  in  1858 


the  publication  of  an  important  work,  entitled  “Cours 
de  Physique.” 

Jamin  de  Bermuy,  zht'miN'  deh  b§R'mu-e',  (Jean 
Baptiste  Auguste  Marie,)  one  of  the  best  French 
cavalry  officers  of  his  time,  was  born  in  Bretagne  in 
1773.  Pie  became  colonel  of  the  royal  guards  of  light 
cavalry  about  1807,  and  went  to  Spain,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Ocana  in  1809.  As 
general  of  brigade,  he  won  additional  honours  at  the 
battle  of  Vitoria,  in  1813.  For  his  various  services  he 
was  created  baron  of  the  empire  and  Marquis  de  Ber- 
muy. He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  1815. 

See  J.  Nollet-Fabert,  “Le  General  Jamin,”  1853. 

Jamsheed.  See  Jemsheed. 

Jamsbid.  See  Jemsheed. 

Jamyn,  zhl'miN',  (Amadis,)  a French  poet,  born 
in  Champagne  about  1540.  His  productions  attracted 
the  attention  of  Ronsard,  who  became  a warm  friend  and 
liberal  patron  of  Jamyn  and  procured  for  him  the  situa- 
tion of  secretary  and  reader  to  Charles  IX.  He  wrote 
poems  on  various  subjects,  and  made  translations  of  the 
last  three  books  of  the  “ Iliad”  and  the  first  three  of  the 
“Odyssey.”  Died  in  1585. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Janachen,  yin-H'ken,  (i.e.  Jan  (or  John)  Achen.) 

See  Achen. 

Jane  of  Navarre.  See  Joan. 

Janes,  janz,  (Edmund  S.,)  a bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut, 
about  1805.  In  early  life  he  was  principal  of  an  academy 
in  New  Jersey.  About  1836  he  became  minister  of  a 
church  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1839  was  transferred  to 
Mulberry  Street  Church,  in  New  York.  He  was  chosen 
in  1841  financial  secretary  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  travelled  through  most  of  the  States  in  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Bible.  He  was  elected  a bishop  in 

1844- 

Janet,  a French  painter.  See  Clouet. 

Jane'way,  (James,)  an  English  nonconformist  divine, 
born  in  Hertfordshire  in  1636.  He  was  a preacher  of 
great  power,  and  was  very  actively  employed  at  the  time 
of  the  plague  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  visiting  the  sick. 
He  wrote  a “Life  of  John  Janeway,”  his  brother,  and 
“The  Saint’s  Encouragement  to  Diligence,”  (1675.) 
Died  in  1674. 

Jani,  yfi'nee,  (Christian  David,)  a German  phi- 
lologist, born  near  Halle  in  1743.  He  published  a good 
edition  of  Horace,  (2  vols.,  1778-82,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1790. 

Janigon,  zhi'ne'sdN',  (Francois  Michel,)  a noted 
journalist,  born  in  Paris  in  1674.  Being  an  avowed 
Protestant,  he  went  to  receive  his  education  in  Holland, 
which  became  his  adopted  country.  In  early  life  he 
entered  the  army,  but  finally  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture. Among  his  works  are  “ Present  State  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  and  their  Dependen- 
cies,” (1729,)  a production  of  great  merit,  and  “Serious 
and  Satirical  Letters  upon  the  Works  of  the  Savants,” 
(12  vols.,  1740  et  seq.)  Died  in  1730. 

See  Mokeri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique N ichrqn,  “ Memoires.  ” 

Janin,  zhi'n&N',  (Jules  Gabriel,)  a celebrated  French 
critic  and  litterateur,  born  at  Saint-Etienne  in  1804.  He 
contributed  successively  to  the  “ Figaro”  and  the  “ Quo- 
tidienne,”  and  about  1830  became  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  “Journal  des  Debats,”  for  which  he  furnished  a 
number  of  brilliant  and  original  articles  on  politics  and 
literature.  He  was  for  a long  time  the  dramatic  critic 
of  that  journal.  He  also  wrote  for  the  “ Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,”  etc.  Among  his  other  productions  are  the 
romances  of  “Barnave,”  (1831,)  “New  Literary  Tales,” 
“Journey  in  Italy,”  (1839,)  and  “ The  Nun  of  Toulouse,” 
( 1850.)  He  also  wrote  an  abridgment  of  “ Clarissa  Har- 
lowe,”  and  a “History  of  Dramatic  Literature,”  (-4 
vols.,  1851-36.)  His  critiques  consist  mostly  of  literary 
gossip,  written  in  a sparkling  style.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  French  Academy  in  1870.  Died  in  1886. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi ;”  Qu£rard,  “La 
France  Littdraire;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  GAierale.” 

Janin  de  Combe  - Blanche,  zht'ndN'  deh  k^N'- 
blfiNsh',  (Jean,)  a celebrated  surgeon  and  oculist,  born 
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in  Carcassonne,  France,  in  1731.  He  was  the  author 
of  a “Treatise  upon  the  Lachrymal  Fistula,”  and  seve- 
ral other  works  on  diseases  of  the  eye.  Died  about  1790. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Janitius,  yi-nlt'se-us,  or  Janicki,  yi-nlt'skee,  (Cle- 
ment,) a learned  Polish  writer,  born  in  1516.  At  fifteen 
he  wrote  elegant  Latin  poetry.  Among  his  works  is 
“Lives  of  the  Kings  of  Poland.”  Died  in  1543. 

Jannflbee  or  Jann&bi,  Al,  il-jin-ni'bee,  [Lat.  Al- 
Janna'bius,  or  simply  Janna'bius,]  (Aboo-Moham- 
med-Mustafa — mdbs'ti-fi,)  written  also  Djannaby 
and  Dschannabi,  an  Arabian  historian,  of  whose  life 
scarcely  anything  is  known.  He  wrote  an  abridgment 
of  universal  history,  entitled  “ Bahar-al-Zokkar,”  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  down  to  his  own  time.  Died 
in  1581. 

Jannabi.  See  Jannabee. 

Jannabius.  See  JannAbee. 

Jannequin.zhin'kiN',  (Claude,)  Sieurde  Rochefort, 
a French  traveller,  sailed  for  Africa  in  1637,  and,  after 
his  return,  published  a “Voyage  to  Libya,  to  the  King- 
dom of  Senegal,  and  the  Banks  of  the  Niger,”  etc.,  (1643.) 

Jannequin,  (Clement,)  a French  or  Flemish  mu- 
sician of  superior  merit,  flourished  about  1550.  He 
composed  masses,  canzoni,  chansons,  etc.  In  1544 
he  published  “Inventions  musicales  a quatre  et  cinq 
Parties,”  which  displayed  much  inventive  genius. 

See  Burney,  “History  of  Music;”  F etis,  “Biographie  Univer- 
selle  des  Musiciens.” 

Jan'ney,  (Samuel  M.,)  an  American  writer,  born  in 
Loudon  county,  Virginia,  January  11,  1801.  Both  his 
parents  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or 
Quakers  ; and  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  at  an  early 
age  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  and  high  importance 
of  the  religious  principles  in  which  he  was  educated. 
Besides  some  smaller  works,  he  has  written  “ Conver- 
sations on  Religious  Subjects,”  (1835;)  “A  Teacher’s 
Gift,  consisting  of  Essays  in  Prose  and  Verse,”  (1840;) 
“ An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Christian  Church  during 
the  Middle  Ages,”  (1847,)  and  two  valuable  biographies, 
viz.,  a “ Life  of  William  Penn,”  (1852,)  and  a “Life  of 
George  Fox,”  (1855.)  His  last  and  most  important 
publication  is  a “ History  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  from  its  Rise  to  the  Year  1828,”  (4  vols.,  1867.) 
This  work  treats,  among  other  subjects,  of  the  causes 
and  events  of  the  separation  which  occurred  in  the 
Society  in  1827-28.  The  writer  belongs  to  the  anti- 
orthodox division  of  the  Quakers ; and,  though  not  pro- 
fessing strict  impartiality,  he  has  evinced,  in  his  treatment 
of  this  delicate  and  difficult  subject,  great  moderation, 
a scrupulous  regard  for  the  facts  of  the  case,  and,  on 
the  whole,  a liberal  and  kindly  spirit.  He  is  a highly- 
esteemed  minister  of  the  Society  of  which  he  is  a member. 
Early  in  1869  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  Northern  Super- 
intendency. 

Janozki,  yi-nozh'kee,  or  Janotzki,  yi-nots'kee, 
sometimes  written  Janisck,  (John  Daniel,)  a Polish 
or  Russian  author,  born  at  Viborg  in  1720.  He  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Zaluski  Library  at 
Warsaw.  Among  his  works,  which  principally  relate 
to  the  literature  of  Poland,  are  “ Letters  on  Criticism,” 
“A  Dictionary  of  the  Living  Authors  of  Poland,”  and 
“Polish  Literature  of  our  Time.”  Died  in  1786. 

Jansemin.  See  Jasmin. 

Jansen,  jan'sen  or  yin'sen,  or  Jan-se'ni-us,  [Dutch 
pron.  yin-sa/ne-iis,]  (Cornelis,)  Bishop  of  Ypres,  cele- 
brated as  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Jansenists,  born  near 
Leerdam,  in  Holland,  in  October,  1585.  He  pursued  his 
studies  at  Paris,  and  in  1617  was  chosen  professor  of  di- 
vinityinthe  University  of  Louvain.  About  1634  he  bitterly 
attacked  the  French  government,  in  his  “ Mars  Gallicus,” 
for  having  formed  a treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Dutch  Prot- 
estants. This  provoked  the  enmity  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
but  obtained  the  favour  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  raised 
Jansenius  to  the  see  of  Ypres  in  1635.  His  principal 
production  was  entitled  “Augustinus,”  (Louvain,  1640,) 
in  which  he  advocated  the  doctrines  of  Saint  Augustine 
in  regard  to  the  atonement,  divine  grace,  free  will,  and 
predestination.  This  work  was  finished  a short  time 
previous  to  his  death,  in  1638,  and  by  his  will  he  referred 


it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See ; but  his  executors 
published  the  book,  and  suppressed  that  part  of  the  will 
which  related  to  it.  The  opinions  which  he  advocated 
were  directly  opposed  to  those  advanced  by  the  Jesuits, 
who  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  a decision  against  them 
by  the  pope.  Finally  the  bishops  of  France  reduced  the 
doctrines  of  Jansenius  to  five  propositions  for  condemna- 
tion,— viz.  : 1.  That  there  are  divine  precepts  which  good 
men  are  unable  to  obey  for  want  of  God’s  grace,  although 
desirous  to  do  so.  2.  That  no  person  can  resist  the  in- 
fluence of  divine  grace  when  bestowed.  3.  That  for 
human  actions  to  be  meritorious,  it  is  not  requisite  that 
they  should  be  exempt  from  necessity,  but  only  from 
constraint.  4.  That  the  Semi-Pelagians  err  grievously  in 
maintaining  that  the  human  will  is  endowed  with  power 
of  either  receiving  or  resisting  the  aids  and  influences 
of  preventive  grace.  5.  That  whoever  maintains  that 
Jesus  Christ  made  expiation  by  his  sufferings  and  death 
for  the  sins  of  all  mankind  is  a Semi-Pelagian.  Innocent 
X.  condemned  the  first  four  of  these  propositions  as 
simply  heretical,  but  the  last  as  rash,  impious,  and  in- 
jurious to  the  Supreme  Being.  Many  bulls  were  also 
issued  by  the  succeeding  popes,  by  which  the  Jansenists, 
several  of  whom  were  among  the  most  learned  and  emi- 
nent ecclesiastics  of  France,  were  deprived  of  office  and 
declared  to  be  heretics.  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  Jesuit  confessor,  ordered  them  to  be  persecuted 
and  their  monastery  at  Port-Royal  to  be  suppressed. 
Notwithstanding  these  attempts  to  crush  them,  the  Jan- 
senists continued  to  increase,  comprising  among  their 
champions  Pascal,  Arnauld,  Nicole,  and  many  other 
celebrated  men. 

See  Leydecker,  “Historia  Jansenismi,”  1695;  Bayle,  “ His- 
torical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Sainte-Beuve,  “Port-Royal,” 
tomes  i.,  ii. ; Heeser,  “ Historisch  Verhaal  van  de  Geboorte,  Leven, 
etc.  van  C.  Jansenius,”  1727;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Jansen,  yin'sen,  (Hendrik,)  a noted  writer  and  trans- 
lator, born  at  the  Hague  in  1741.  He  fixed  his  residence 
in  Paris  about  1770,  where  he  became  librarian  to  Tal- 
leyrand. His  works  were  chiefly  of  a historical  and 
philosophical  character.  Died  in  1812. 

Jansenius.  See  Jansen. 

Jansenius,  yin-sa'ne-us,  (Cornelis,)  a learned  Flem- 
ish ecclesiastic,  born  at  Hulst  in  1510.  In  1568  he  was 
ordained  first  Bishop  of  Ghent.  Of  his  works  we  may 
mention  “ Concord  of  the  Evangelists,”  and  a “ Para- 
phrase on  the  Psalms.”  Died  in  1576. 

Jansenius,  (Jakob,)  a Dutch  scholar,  born  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1547,  became  in  1595  regius  professor  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  at  Louvain.  Among  his  works  are 
Expositions  of  the  Prophet  Job,  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
and  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  Died  in  1625. 

Janson  or  Jenson,  zhfiN'sbN',  (Nicolas,)  a French 
engraver,  printer,  and  type-founder,  settled  in  Venice 
about  1470.  He  produced  there  a number  of  celebrated 
editions  between  1470  and  1480.  He  is  called  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Roman  type  now  generally  used.  Died 
about  1481. 

See  G.  Sardini,  “Esame  su  i Principj  della  Francesa  ed  Italiana 
Tipografia,  ovvero  Storia  critica  di  N.  Jenson,”  3 vols.,  1796-98. 

Janssen,  y&ns'sen,  or  John'son,  (Cornelis,)  a noted 
artist,  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1590.  In  1618  he  visited 
England,  where  he  was  employed  by  James  I.  to  paint 
the  portraits  of  the  royal  family.  He  was  also  patronized 
by  the  nobility.  He  possessed  neither  the  freedom  nor  the 
grace  of  Van  Dyck,  but  in  other  respects  was  regarded  as 
his  equal,  and  in  finishing  was  considered  even  superior 
to  him.  His  carnations  have  been  particularly  admired ; 
and  his  pictures  yet  retain  their  original  lustre,  in  conse- 
quence perhaps  of  the  ultramarine  which  he  used.  Died 
in  1665. 

Janssens,  yins'sens, (Abraham,)  a celebrated  painter, 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1569.  His  designs  were  elegant  and 
spirited.  He  was  a good  colorist,  and  a rival  of  Rubens. 
He  excelled  in  painting  subjects  illuminated  by  torches, 
where  the  brilliant  light  and  deepest  shade  were  placed 
in  a striking  contrast.  His  most  important  works  are 
the  “ Resurrection  of  Lazarus,”  and  a “ Descent  from  the 
Cross.”  Died  at  Antwerp  in  1631. 

Janssens,  (Erasmus,)  a Dutch  Unitarian  theologian, 
born  about  1540,  preached  at  Clausemburg.  Died  after 
1595- 
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Janssens,  (Jan  Willem,)  a distinguished  Dutch 
general,  born  at  Nymwegen  in  1762.  In  1802  he  was 
appointed  governor  and  general-in-chief  of  the  colony  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the 
English,  who  took  possession  of  that  country  in  1806. 
After  the  abdication  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  under  whom 
he  had  held  the  office  of  minister  of  war,  Napoleon  made 
him  Governor-General  of  Holland  and  the  East  Indies. 
In  this  capacity  he  bravely  defended  Batavia  against  the 
English  in  1811,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  surrender. 
Died  in  1835. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Janssens,  (Victor  Honorius,)  a noted  Flemish 
painter,  born  at  Brussels  in  1664.  He  studied  in  Rome 
the  works  of  Raphael,  selected  Albano  for  his  model, 
and  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  that  style.  At 
the  expiration  of  eleven  years  he  returned  to  Brussels, 
where  he  painted  numerous  large  pictures  for  palaces 
and  churches.  Died  in  1739. 

Janszoon.  See  Koster. 

Januario.  See  Januarius. 

Jan-u-a'ri-us,  [Fr.  Janvier,  zhdN'veJi';  It.  Janua- 
rio, yi-noo-i're-o,]  Saint,  Bishop  of  Benevento,  was 
beheaded  during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  about 
305.  A cathedral  was  erected  over  his  grave  at  Naples, 
where  it  is  believed  that  his  blood  exerts  great  power  in 
checking  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius. 

Ja'iius,  an  ancient  Latin  deity,  represented  with  two 
faces.  He  was  regarded  as  the  opener  of  the  day  and 
as  having  charge  of  the  gates  of  heaven.*  He  seems  to 
have  presided  over  the  commencement  of  enterprises. 
The  word  Jamta  (“gate”)  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  him  ; also  the  name  of  the  month  January. 
The  temple  of  Janus  Quirinus  at  Rome  was  kept  open 
in  time  of  war  and  closed  during  peace.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  some  scholars  that  the  name  and  attri- 
butes of  Janus  may  be  traced  to  Ganesa,  (or  Ganesha,) 
the  Hindoo  deity  of  prudence  and  circumspection,  who, 
among  his  other  offices,  had  those  of  presiding  over  the 
commencement  of  undertakings,  guarding  gates  and 
doors,  etc. 

See  Guigniaut,  “ Religions  de  l’Antiquit^,”  Paris,  1825-29,  vol. 
ii.  book  v.  sect.  2,  chap.  iii. ; Keightley,  “Mythology.” 

Janvier.  See  Januarius. 

Janvier,  zhdN've-i',  (Antide,)  an  ingenious  and  cele- 
brated horologist,  was  born  at  Saint-Claude,  in  France, 
in  1751.  He  invented  numerous  improvements  for 
watches  and  for  different  kinds  of  astronomical  appa- 
ratus. In  1784  he  became  watchmaker  to  the  king. 
Died  in  1835. 

Janvier,  (Dom  Ren£  Ambroise,)  a learned  French 
monk,  born  in  1614.  He  made  a Latin  translation  of 
the  “ Rabbi  David  Kimchi’s  Hebrew  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms.”  Died  in  1682. 

Japet.  See  Iapetus. 

Japetus.  See  Iapetus. 

Ja'pheth,  [Heb.  n*)\]  a patriarch,  one  of  the  three 
sons  of  Noah,  and  the  supposed  ancestor  of  the  Cauca- 
sian race.  (See  Iapetus.) 

See  Genesis  vi.,  vii.,  ix. 

Japix,  Japicx,  or  Japiks,  y&'piks,  (Gysbert,)  a 
celebrated  Frisian  poet,  born  at  Bolsward  in  1603.  But 
few  incidents  in  his  early  life  are  known.  Japix  was  the 
first,  and  in  fact  the  only,  writer  in  Frisian  of  any  note  of 
that  period.  In  1763,  at  Dr.  Johnson’s  request,  Bos- 
well, then  at  Utrecht,  sent  a copy  of  Japix  as  a specimen 
of  Frisian,  and  at  the  same  time  remarked  that  “it  was 
the  only  book  which  they  had  ; that  there  were  no  treat- 
ises of  devotion,  ballads,  or  story-books  in  the  language.” 
Japix  died  of  the  plague  in  1666. 

See  Hai.bertsma,  “Hulde  aan  G.  Japiks,”  1827;  “Foreign 
Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1829. 

Jaquelot.  See  Jacquelot. 

Jaquotot,  zhi'ko'to',  (Marie  Victoire,)  a skilful 
French  painter  on  porcelain,  born  in  Paris  in  1778.  She 
copied  several  works  of  Raphael  on  porcelain,  and 
painted  the  dessert-service  presented  by  Napoleon  I.  to 
the  Czar  of  Russia  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  Died  in  1855. 

* Some  writers  suppose  Janus  to  be  a corruption  of  Diarms,  (from 
Dies,  “ Day,”)  because  he  was  the  opener  of  the  day. 


Jarchi,  zhiR'she',  (Solomon  Ben  Isaac,)  sometimes 
called  Raschi,  a distinguished  Jewish  writer,  born  at 
Troyes,  in  France,  about  1040.  After  finishing  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Jewish  Academy  in  that  city,  he  travelled 
through  Egypt,  Western  Asia,  Greece,  Russia,  and  Ger- 
many. On  his  return  to  France  he  wrote  Annotations 
on  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the  Mishna,  and  the  Gemara. 
These  works  obtained  a high  reputation,  and  procured 
for  the  author  the  title  of  “ Prince  of  Commentators.” 
Died  in  1 105. 

Jar  din  or  Jar  dyn.  See  Du  Jardin. 

Jar'dine,  (George,)  born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland, 
in  1742,  was  professor  of  logic  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow from  1774  to  1824,  and  made  improvements  in  the 
mode  of  teaching.  He  published  “Outlines  of  Philo- 
sophical Education,”  (1818.)  Died  in  1827. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen ;” 
“Monthly  Review”  for  July,  1819. 

Jardine,  (Sir  William,)  a Scottish  naturalist,  born 
in  Edinburgh  about  1800.  He  studied  botany,  orni- 
thology, etc.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “ Illus- 
trations of  Ornithology,”  (3  vols.,  1829-45.)  Lie  was 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  “Naturalist’s  Library,”  (40 
vols.,  1833-43,)  and  joint  editor  of  the  “Edinburgh  Phi- 
losophical Journal.”  Died  in  1874. 

Jardinier,  zhtR'de'ne-i',  (Claude  Donat,)  a French 
engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1 726.  Among  his  works  is  the 
“Virgin  and  the  Infant  Jesus,”  from  C.  Maratta.  Died 
in  1774. 

Jardins,  des,  di  zhtR'diN',  (Marie  Catherine,) 
Madame  de  V illedieu,  a talented  and  profligate  French 
authoress,  was  born  in  1640.  She  removed  to  Paris, 
where  she  supported  herself  by  writing  romances  and 
dramas.  Her  works  were  quite  successful,  and,  not- 
withstanding her  very  exceptionable  conduct,  she  was 
much  courted  by  persons  of  distinction.  Her  active 
and  vivid  imagination  produced  a new  era  in  French 
romances,  changing  their  old  and  tedious  style  into  that 
of  the  modern  novel.  Died  in  1683. 

Jard-Panvillier,  zhtR/p6N/ve/ye-i/,  (Louis  Alex- 
andre,) a French  politician,  born  near  Niort  in  1757. 
In  1792  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Convention, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  bold  defence  of 
the  king.  Napoleon  created  him  baron  of  the  empire 
and  president  of  the  court  of  exchequer.  Died  in  1822. 

Jardyn  or  Jardin,  (Karel  de.)  See  Dujardin. 

Jarnac,  de,  deh  zhiR'nf k',  (Gui  Chabot,)  Seigneur, 
a French  soldier,  who  in  1547  killed  La  Chateigneraye 
in  a duel  which  v>  as  fought  in  the  presence  of  King  Henry 
II.  Died  about  1560. 

SeeTAVANNES,  “ M&noires;”  Brantome,  “ Memoires,”  tomeiii. 

Jarnowich,  yaR'no-vik',  or  Giornovichi,  joR-no- 
vee'kee,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  a celebrated  and  eccentric 
violinist,  born  at  Palermo,  Sicily,  in  1745.  He  spent 
several  years  in  France,  Prussia,  and  England.  He  sub- 
sequently visited  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  died  in  1804. 

Jaroslaf.  See  Yaroslaf. 

Jarrige,  zhf'rfezh',  (Pierre,)  a French  Jesuit,  born  at 
Tulle  in  1605.  He  embraced  Protestantism,  and  wrote 
a work  against  the  society  of  which  he  had  been  a mem- 
ber, entitled  “The  Jesuits  upon  the  Scaffold but  sub- 
sequently he  was  reconciled  to  them,  and  published  a 
refutation  of  his  previous  work.  Died  in  1660. 

Jarry,  zht're',  (Nicolas,)  a French  calligraphist,  born 
in  Paris  about  1620,  was  famous  for  the  beauty  of  his 
penmanship. 

Jarry,  du,  dii  zhf're',  (Laurent  Juilhard — zhii-e'- 
ytRr,)  a celebrated  ecclesiastic,  poet,  and  orator,  born 
near  Saintes,  in  France,  about  1658.  He  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  patronized  by  Bossuet  and  the  Due  de 
Montausier.  In  1714  he  gained  a poetical  prize  at  the 
French  Academy  over  Voltaire  and  other  competitors. 
He  wrote  “The  Evangelical  Ministry,  or  Reflections 
upon  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,”  (1726,)  “Poems, 
Christian,  Heroic,  and  Moral,”  and  several  other  works. 
Died  in  1730. 

See  M ok v. uj,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Jars,  zhiR,  (Gabriel,)  a distinguished  mineialogist, 
and  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  born 
at  Lyons,  in  France,  in  1732.  In  1757  he  was  sent  to  ex- 
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amine  the  mines  of  Germany  and  Hungary,  and  in  1765 
visited  England,  Scotland,  Norway,  and  Sweden  for  the 
same  purpose.  He  died  in  1769,  leaving  manuscripts  from 
which  his  brother  compiled  “Observations  upon  a Great 
Number  of  Gold  and  Silver  Mines,”  (3  vols.,  1774-81.) 

See  Querard,  “La  France  Litt£raire.” 

Jars,  de,  deh  zhiir,  (Francois  de  Rochechouart — 
rosh'shoo-f r',)  Chevalier,  a French  officer  and  cour- 
tier. He  was  arrested  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  1632, 
because  he  refused  to  give  evidence  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  friend  Chateauneuf,  keeper  of  the  seals.  After 
an  imprisonment  of  eleven  months  in  the  Bastille,  and 
twenty-four  examinations,  during  which  nothing  could 
be  extorted  from  him  that  would  criminate  Chateauneuf, 
he  was  convicted  on  false  evidence  and  sentenced  to 
death.  A reprieve,  however,  arrived  from  the  king  after 
Jars  had  placed  his  head  upon  the  block.  He  obtained 
his  liberty  after  a long  imprisonment.  Died  in  1670. 

See  Richelieu,  “ Memo  ires.” 

Jarta  or  Jaerta,  y§R't&,  (Johan  or  Hans,)  a Swedish 
statesman,  born  in  Dalecarlia  in  1774,  was  minister  of 
finances  from  1809  to  1811,  and  assisted  in  framing  the 
present  Constitution  of  Sweden.  Died  in  1847. 

Jar'ves,  (James  Jackson,)  a writer  and  traveller, 
born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1818.  He  produced, 
besides  other  works,  a “ History  of  the  Hawaiian  or 
Sandwich  Islands,”  (1843,)  and  “Art  Hints,”  (1855.) 

Jar'vis,  (Abraham,)  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Norwalk,  in  Connecticut, 
in  1739.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in-1761,  was  ordained 
in  England  in  1764,  and  became  Bishop  of  Connecticut 
in  1797.  Died  in  1813. 

Jar'vis,  (John,)  an  artist,  born  in  Dublin  about  1749, 
had  a great  reputation  for  his  paintings  on  glass  and  his 
exquisite  manner  of  finishing  single  subjects.  Among 
his  principal  works  is  the  west  window  of  New  College 
Chapel,  Oxford,  from  a design  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Died  in  1804. 

Jarvis,  (John  Wesley,)  a distinguished  artist,  born 
in  the  north  of  England  in  1780,  came  at  an  early  age  to 
New  York,  where  he  gained  a high  reputation  by  his 
portraits.  He  was  also  noted  for  his  eccentricities  and 
genial  humour. 

See  Dunlap,  “Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in 
America;”  Tuckerman,  “ Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Jarvis,  (Samuel  Farmer,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can clergyman  and  author,  son  of  Bishop  Jarvis,  was 
born  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1786.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1805,  and  was  for  some  time  professor  of 
Oriental  literature  in  Washington  (now  Trinity)  College 
at  Hartford,  and  from  1837  to  1842  was  rector  of  Christ 
Church  in  his  native  town.  He  wrote  “A  Chronological 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Church,”  etc.,  (1845,) 
and  “ The  Church  of  the  Redeemed ; or.  The  History 
of  the  Mediatorial  Kingdom,”  (1850.)  Died  in  1831. 

Jasikov  or  Jazikov.  See  Yaziicof. 

Jasmin,  zhis'iniN1',  or  Jansemin,  zIiSnss'iiiJn', 
(Jacques  or  Jaquou,)  the  “Barber  Poet  of  Agen,”  born 
at  that  town  in  1798.  His  poems,  which  are  written 
in  the  Proven5al  patois,  enjoy  the  highest  popularity  in 
France,  and  display  great  powers  of  humour  and  pathos, 
with  a charming  simplicity  of  diction.  Among  the  most 
admired  are  “The  Curl-Papers,”  (“Los  Papillotos,”) 
and  “The  Blind  Girl  of  Castel-Cuille,”  (“L’Abuglo  de 
Castel-Cuille.”)  The  latter  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Longfellow.  Died  in  1864. 

See  Sainte-ITeuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi;”  “ Nouvelle  Biogra- 
phie  G^n^rale;”  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1849. 

Ja'son,  [Gr.  ’1  aauv,]  a semi-fabulous  Greek  hero,  cele- 
brated as  the  leader  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  occurred  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 
The  Argonauts  went  to  Colchis  to  fetch  a golden  fleece 
which  was  guarded  by  a dragon.  Jason  succeeded  in 
this  enterprise  by  the  aid  of  Medea,  a sorceress,  whom 
he  married.  (See  Medea.) 

Jason,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  and  chief  magistrate  of  Thes- 
saly, was  ambitious  and  enterprising.  He  obtained 
control  of  Thessaly  in  374  B.C.,  and  aspired  to  be  master 
of  all  Greece.  He  was  assassinated  in  369  b.c. 

Jas'per,  (William,)  (known  in  history  as  Sergeant 
Jasper,)  a brave  soldier  of  the  American  Revolution, 


born  in  South  Carolina  about  1750.  When  the  American 
flag  was  shot  away  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Moultrie,  June 
28,  1776,  he  leaped  outside  the  walls  of  the  fort,  amidst 
a perfect  storm  of  cannon-shot,  replaced  the  flag,  and 
returned  to  his  post  without  injury.  For  this  gallant 
service  Governor  Rutledge  presented  to  him  his  own 
sword.  He  afterwards  served  with  distinction  under 
Marion,  and  was  killed  at  Savannah  in  October,  1779. 

Jaubert,  zho'baiR',  (Franqois,)  Comte,  a French 
lawyer,  born  at  Condom  in  1758.  In  1804  he  became 
president  of  the  Tribunate.  In  1806  he  was  appointed 
councillor  of  state.  Died  in  1822. 

Jaubert,  (Hipfolyte  Franqois,)  a French  minister 
of  state,  and  naturalist,  a nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1798.  He  became  minister  of  public 
works  in  1840.  He  published  “ Illustrationes  Plantarum 
Orientalium,”  (2  vols.,  1842-46.) 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Jaubert,  (Pierre  Am£ d£e  Emilien  Probe,)  a French 
Orientalist,  born  in  Provence  in  1779,  accompanied  Na- 
poleon to  Egypt  as  first  secretary-interpreter  in  1799. 
He  was  appointed,  after  his  return,  professor  of  Persian 
in  the  College  of  France,  was  elected  to  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  in  1830,  and  made  a peer  of  France  in 
1841.  He  contributed  to  the  “Journal  Asiatique,”  and 
wrote  a number  of  learned  works.  Died  in  1847. 

See  E.  Biot,  “ Notice  biograpliique  sur  M.  Jaubert Querard, 
“La  France  Litteraire.” 

Jaucourt,  de,  deh  zho'kooR',  (Arnail  Franqois,) 
Marquis,  a French  politician,  born  in  Paris  in  1757, 
was  a moderate  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  1 791-  In  June,  1814,  he  acted  as  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  the  absence  of  Talleyrand.  He  founded  the 
Protestant  Bible  Society  of  Paris.  Died  in  1852. 

Jaucourt,  de,  (Louis,)  Chevalier,  an  accomplished 
French  writer  and  scholar,  born  in  Paris  in  1704.  He 
studied  at  Geneva,  Cambridge,  and  Leyden,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Boerhaave  in  medicine.  He  published  in  1734 
a “ History  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Leibnitz,”  which 
is  much  admired.  He  wrote  many  articles  on  natural 
philosophy,  natural  history,  literature,  etc.  for  the  great 
French  Encyclopaedia  of  Diderot.  His  principles  were 
more  consistent  with  the  Christian  religion  than  those 
of  the  other  Encyclopaedists.  He  wrote  a voluminous 
Medical  Lexicon,  but  lost  the  manuscript  at  sea,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  “ Bibliotheque  raisonnee  des 
Ouvrages  des  Savants  de  l’Europe,”  (1728-40.)  Died 
at  Compiegne  in  1779. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale;”  MM.  Haag,  “La  France 
protestante.” 

Jauffret,  zho'fRi',  (Gaspard  Jean  Andr6  Joseph,) 
a French  writer  on  theology,  born  in  Provence  in  1759, 
became  chaplain  to  Napoleon  about  1804,  Bishop  of  Metz 
in  1806,  and  Archbishop  of  Aix  in  1811.  Died  in  1823. 

Jauffret,  (Louis  Franqois,)  a brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  Paris  in  1770.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Marseilles,  and  wrote  several  valuable 
juvenile  books.  Died  about  1850. 

Jaugeon,  zho'zh&N',  (N.,)  an  able  French  mechani- 
cian, who  wrote  several  works  on  natural  history  and 
physiology.  Died  in  1725. 

Jault,  zho,  (Augustin  Franqois,)  a physician  and 
Orientalist,  born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1700,  became 
professor  of  Greek  and  Syriac  in  the  Royal  College  at 
Paris.  He  translated  Ockley’s  “ History  of  the  Sara- 
cens” (1748)  from  the  English,  and  several  medical  works 
from  the  Latin.  Died  in  1757. 

Jauregui  y Aguilar,  de,  di  How-ra'gee  e 1-ge-laR', 
(Juan,)  Chevalier  de  Calatrava,  a Spanish  poet  and 
painter,  born  at  Toledo  about  1570.  In  1607  he  visited 
Rome,  where  he  studied  Italian  and  improved  himself 
in  the  art  of  painting.  He  translated  into  his  native 
tongue  the  “ Pharsalia”  of  Lucan  and  the  “Aminta”  of 
Tasso,  (1607.)  The  latter  is  an  excellent  version.  He 
introduced  a superior  style  among  the  Spanish  painters. 
Died  in  1650,  or,  according  to  some,  in  1640. 

SeeTicicNOR,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature  Quilliet,  “ Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols.” 

Javello,  yi-vel'lo,  (Crisostomo,)  a learned  philoso- 
pher and  'theologian  of  the  Dominican  order,  was  born 
near  Milan  about  1471. 
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Jav-o-le'nus,  (Priscus,)  a Roman  jurist,  supposed  to 
have  lived  under  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Hadrian.  He 
wrote  an  “ Epitome  of  the  Libri  Posteriores  of  Labeo,” 
and  several  treatises  on  law. 

Jay,  zhi,  (Antoine,)  a French  journalist  and  littera- 
teur, born  in  the  Gironde  in  1770.  He  was  for  many 
years  chief  editor  of  the  “ Constitutionnel,”  a daily  paper 
of  Paris,  and  the  “Minerve.”  In  politics  he  was  liberal. 
He  spent  seven  years  in  the  United  States,  1795-1802. 
In  1832  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  French  Academy. 
His  most  important  work  is  a “ History  of  the  Ministry 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,”  (1815,)  which  is  highly  praised 
by  Henri  Martin.  Died  in  1854. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate. ” 

Jay,  (John,)  an  illustrious  American  statesman,  first 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  New  York, 
December  12,  1745.  He  was  descended  on  his  father’s 
side  from  Pierre  Jay,  a Huguenot  merchant  of  La  Ro- 
chelle, who  fled  to  England  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  Jay  graduated  at  King’s  (now  Columbia) 
College  in  1764,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New 
York  in  1768.  At  this  period  he  combined  in  a remark- 
able degree  the  dignity  and  gravity  of  manhood  with  the 
ardour  of  youth.  His  talents  soon  procured  for  him 
both  an  extensive  legal  practice  and  great  influence  in 
the  political  assemblies  called  to  consider  the  aggressive 
policy  of  the  British  government.  Elected  to  the  first 
Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  he  took 
a leading  part  in  all  its  proceedings,  and,  as  one  of  a 
committee  of  three,  drew  up  the  address  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  which  at  once  procured  for  its  author 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  elo- 
quent writers  in  America.  He  also  prepared  the  address 
issued  by  Congress  in  1775  t0  the  people  of  Canada.  In 
the  general  debates  he  took  strong  ground  in  favour  of 
the  central  authority  and  against  separate  colonial  action. 
Having  been  recalled  from  Philadelphia  in  May,  1776, 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  New  York  pro- 
vincial Congress,  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which,  however,  received 
his  cordial  support.  He  exerted  great  influence  in  the 
convention  which  met  in  August  of  the  same  year  to 
frame  a State  government  for  New  York.  To  arouse 
the  people  from  the  despondency  occasioned  by  the 
disasters  to  our  arms,  he  prepared,  in  December,  an 
address  to  the  country,  which  was  issued  by  the  con- 
vention and  ordered  by  Congress  to  be  translated  into 
German.  He  also  reported  to  the  New  York  conven- 
tion, in  March,  1777,  a bill  of  rights,  and  had  a chief 
share  in  framing  the  Constitution.  Before  its  adjourn- 
ment, May,  1777,  the  convention  appointed  Jay  chief- 
justice  of  New  York. 

In  December,  1778,  he  again  took  his  seat  in  Congress, 
and  a few  days  after  was  chosen  its  president.  His  dig- 
nified and  impartial  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  posi- 
tion won  the  esteem  of  all  parties.  In  September,  1779, 
he  resigned  the  offices  both  of  president  and  chief  justice, 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  minister  to  Spain  to  nego- 
tiate for  a loan  of  $5,000,000  and  for  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi.  After  many  months  of  vexatious 
and  fruitless  labours  at  Madrid,  he  proceeded  to  Paris, 
and  took  part  with  Adams,  Franklin,  and  others  in  ne- 
gotiating the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  signed  September  3,  1783.  Jay  re- 
turned to  New  York  in  July,  1784,  and,  learning  that 
Congress  had  already  appointed  him  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs,  then  probably  the  most  important  office  in  the 
government,  he  accepted  this  position  in  December 
following,  and  discharged  its  duties  until  the  election  of 
Washington  as  President  of  the  United  States  in  1789. 
To  answer  the  objections  of  the  opponents  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  it  came  from  the  General  Convention  of 
1787,  Jay  united  with  Hamilton  and  Madison  in  writing 
“The  Federalist.”  “No  constitution  of  government,” 
says  Chancellor  Kent,  “ever  received  a more  masterly 
and  successful  vindication.”  Jay  contributed  greatly 
towards  overcoming  the  majority  against  the  Constitution 
in  the  New  York  convention  called  to  adopt,  or  reject 
it  in  1788,  (at  first  the  vote  stood  only  eleven  for,  to 
forty-six  against  it ; afterwards  thirty  for,  to  twenty-seven 
against,)  and  on  the  reorganization  of  the  government 


under  it  in  1789  he  was  offered  by  Washington,  it  is  said, 
the  choice  of  the  offices  in  his  gift.  He  accepted  that  of 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  “ His  general  learn- 
ing and  ability,”  says  Daniel  Webster,  “and  especially 
the  prudence,  the  mildness,  and  the  firmness  of  his  char- 
acter, eminently  fitted  Mr.  Jay  to  be  at  the  head  of  such 
a court.”  In  1792  Jay  received  a majority  of  the  votes 
for  Governor  of  New  York;  but,  on  some  technical 
grounds,  George  Clinton,  the  Republican  candidate,  was 
declared  elected.  In  writing  of  this  result  to  his  wife,  he 
said,  “ A few  years  will  put  us  all  in  the  dust ; and  then 
it  will  be  of  more  importance  to  me  to  have  governed 
myself  than  to  have  governed  a State.”  In  1794  Jay 
accepted  with  reluctance  the  appointment  of  special 
minister  to  England  to  negotiate  a settlement  of  the  dif- 
ficulties between  the  two  countries,  well  knowing  that 
in  the  state  of  public  feeling  no  adjustment  that  could  be 
effected  would  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  He  con- 
cluded a treaty  on  the  19th  of  November  of  the  same  year. 
It  provided,  among  other  things,  that  pre-revolutionary 
debts  owed  to  British  subjects  should  be  paid  by  the 
U nited  States,  that  the  British  government  should  indem- 
nify Americans  for  losses  sustained  by  illegal  captures,  etc. 
(About  $10,000,000  were  afterwards  paid  on  this  account.) 
This  treaty  was  at  once  assailed  with  almost  unexampled 
violence  by  the  party  favourable  to  France.  Mobs  lighted 
bonfires  with  it  in  the  principal  cities,  and  in  Boston  Jay 
himself  was  burned  in  effigy.  On  the  other  hand,  Ham- 
ilton defended  the  treaty  with  an  ability  that  extorted 
the  admiration  even  of  its  opponents,  and  Fisher  Ames, 
in  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  American  eloquence, 
declared  that  the  “ treaty  had  justly  raised  the  character 
of  the  nation.”  It  was  finally  carried  into  effect  by  a 
vote  of  fifty-eight  to  fifty-one.  While  Jay  was  absent 
in  England,  he  was  elected,  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent,  Governor  of  New  York, — an  office  which  he 
held  for  six  years.  It  was  under  his  administration  that 
slavery  in  that  State  was  abolished.  In  writing  to  a 
friend,  in  1780,  he  had  declared,  “Till  America  comes 
into  this  measure,  [the  abolition  of  slavery,]  her  prayers 
to  Heaven  for  liberty  will  be  impious.”  Five  years  later 
(1785)  he  was  made  president  of  a society  in  New  York 
“to  promote  the  manumission  of  slaves.”  Having  de- 
clined a re-election  at  the  close  of  his  second  guberna- 
torial term,  Jay  was  nominated  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  to  succeed  Oliver  Ellsworth  in  his  former  office 
of  chief  justice  of  the  United  States  ; but  this  honour  he 
also  declined,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  resided 
on  his  estate  at  Bedford,  Westchester  county,  New  York. 
He  died  May  17,  1829.  “In  lofty  disinterestedness,” 
says  Hildreth,  “ in  unyielding  integrity,  in  superiority 
to  the  illusions  of  passion,  no  one  of  tire  great  men  of 
the  Revolution  approached  so  near  to  Washington,” 
(as  Jay.)  Jay  was  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  a man  of  deep  religious  as  well  as  earnest  moral 
convictions  ; the  Bible  is  said  to  have  been  his  con- 
stant study.  In  stature  he  was  somewhat  less  than  six 
feet  in  height ; he  was  well  formed,  but  rather  thin,  face 
colourless,  with  deep-blue  eyes,  and  aquiline  nose. 

See  a “ Life  of  John  Jay,  with  Selections  from  his  Writings,”  by 
his  son,  William  Jay,  2vo1s.,i833;  James  Renwick,  “Lives  of 
John  Jay  and  Alexander  Hamilton,”  1840;  Henry  Flanders, 
“Lives  and  Times  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States,” 
1855  - “ National  Portrait- Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol. 
ii. ; “North  American  Review”  for  July,  1823,  and  October,  1833. 

Jay,  (John,)  an  eminent  lawyer,  a grandson  of  the 
preceding,  and  a son  of  Judge  William  Jay,  was  born  in 
New  York  in  1817.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College 
in  1836,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839. 
He  distinguished  himself  as  an  opponent  of  slavery,  and 
was  counsel  for  several  fugitive  slaves  in  the  courts  of 
law.  In  April,  1869,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Aus- 
tria. He  was  thrice  chosen  president  of  the  Union  League 
of  New  York. 

Jay,  (William,)  a popular  English  dissenting  minis- 
ter and  writer,  born  at  Tisbury,  Wiltshire,  in  1769.  He 
was  the  pupil  and  protege  of  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Winter. 
He  began  to  preach  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  be- 
came in  1791  minister  of  Argyle  Chapel,  Bath,  where 
he  continued  to  preach  for  sixty-two  years.  He  was 
called  the  “prince  of  preachers”  by  the  eminent  John 
I Foster.  Among  his  works  are  “Morning  and  Evening 
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Exercises,”  (1842,)  ‘‘Lectures  on  Female  Scripture 
Characters,”  (1854,)  a “Life  of  Cornelius  Winter,” 
“Mornings  with  Jesus,”  (1854,)  and  “Evenings  with 
Jesus,”  (1854.)  Died  in  December,  1853. 

See  his  Autobiography,  edited  by  George  Redford  and  John 
Angell  James,  1854;  “Memoir  of  William  Jay,”  by  S.  S.  Wilson, 
1854. 

Jay,  (William,)  an  American  philanthropist,  second 
son  of  Chief-Justice  Jay,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1789. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1807,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1829,  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  at  Bedford. 
He  had  previously,  in  1820,  been  appointed  first  judge 
of  Westchester  county,  in  which  office  he  was  continued 
till  superseded,  in  1842,  on  account  of  his  anti-slavery 
opinions.  He  early  entered  upon  his  philanthropic 
labours,  and  continued  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  of 
the  temperance  reform,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  educa- 
tional and  missionary  enterprises,  Sunday-schools,  tract 
and  Bible  societies,  etc.,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  for  several  years  the  president  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  His  principal  works  are  the 
“Life  of  John  Jay,  with  Selections  from  his  Writings,” 
(2  vols.,  1833,)  “An  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and 
Tendency  of  the  American  Colonization  and  American 
Anti-Slavery  Societies,”  (1835,)  “A  View  of  the  Action 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  Behalf  of  Slavery,”  (1839,) 

“ War  and  Peace,”  (1848,)  and  “ A Review  of  the  Causes 
and  Consequences  of  the  Mexican  War,”  (1849.)  Died 
at  Bedford,  New  York,  in  1858. 

Jay,  le,  (Guy  Michel.)  See  Le  Jay. 

Jayadeva  or  Djayadeva,  jl-a-da'va,  a celebrated 
Hindu  poet,  known  as  the  author  of  the  “ Gita  Govinda,” 
(“  Song  of  Krishna,”)  a famous  Sanscrit  poem  in  honour 
of  Krishna.  The  time  and  circumstances  of  his  life  are 
unknown.  An  Oriental  critic  refers  to  Jayadeva  as  a 
poet  in  the  following  terms : “ Whatever  is  delightful 
in  the  modes  of  music,  . . . whatever  is  exquisite  in 
the  sweet  art  of  love,  whatever  is  graceful  in  the  strains 
of  poetry, — all  that  let  the  happy  and  wise  learn  from 
the  songs  of  Jayadeva.” 

See  Moor,  “Hindu  Pantheon;”  “Asiatic  Researches,”  vol.  iii. 
p.  207. 

Jazet,  zht'zV,  (Jean  Pierre  Marie,)  a French  en- 
graver, born  in  Paris  in  1788.  He  perfected  the  art  of 
engraving  in  aquatint,  and  reproduced  the  works  of 
Horace  Vernet  and  other  masters. 

Jeacocke,  ja'kok,  ? (Caleb,)  a baker  of  London, 
known  as  the  author  of  the  “ Vindication  of  the  Moral 
Character  of  the  Apostle  Paul  against  the  Charges  of 
Hypocrisy  and  Insincerity  brought  by  Bolingbroke,  Mid- 
dleton, and  Others,”  (1765.)  Died  in  1786. 

Jean  of  France.  See  John. 

Jean  Bon  Saint-Andre,  zIiSn  biN  siN'tSN'dRi', 
Baron,  a French  revolutionist,  born  at  Montauban  in 
1749.  He  studied  theology,  and  became  a Protestant 
minister.  He  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  National  Con- 
vention in  1792,  joined  the  Jacobins,  voted  for  the  death 
of  the  king,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety.  He  was  appointed  prefect  of  Mayence, 
(Mentz,)  where  he  won  great  esteem  by  the  firmness,  in- 
tegrity, and  wisdom  of  his  administration.  Died  in  1815. 

Jean  Jacques.  See  Rousseau. 

Jean  de  Matha.  See  Matha. 

Jean  de  Paris,  zhiN  de  pi're',  a French  Dominican, 
and  professor  of  theology  at  Paris,  wrote  “ De  Regia 
Potestate  et  Papali,”  in  which  he  maintained  the  cause 
of  King  Philip  against  the  pope.  Died  in  1304. 

Jean  Paul.  See  Richter. 

Jeanes,  jeenz,  (Henry,)  an  English  divine,  born  at 
Allensay,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1611.  He  wrote  a treatise 
on  “Abstinence  from  Evil,”  one  entitled  “The  Image 
Unbroken,”  (1651,)  in  defence  of  Charles  I.,  and  a work 
in  reply  to  the  “ Iconoclastes”  of  Milton.  Died  in  1662. 

Jeanne  d’Albret,  zhfn  dil'bRd',  or  Joan,  Queen  of 
Navarre,  born  in  1528,  was  the  only  child  of  Jean  II. 
d’Albret,  King  of  Navarre,  and  Marguerite,  sister  of  the 
French  monarch  Francis  I.  Her  earliest  suitor  was  Philip, 
the  son  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany ; but  Francis  I.  opposed 
the  union,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Antoine  de  Bour- 
bon, Duke  of  Vendome,  in  1548.  Through  her  husband’s 
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influence  she  embraced  the  Calvinistic  faith,  caused  it  to 
be  introduced  into  Navarre,  and  in  a short  time  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  Protestantism  in 
France.  On  the  13th  of  December,  1553,  she  gave  birth  to 
a son,  afterwards  known  as  the  illustrious  Henry  IV.  In 
1555,  with  her  husband,  she  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Navarre.  Two  years  later,  her  husband,  having  been 
appointed  lieutenant-general  of  France,  was  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Rouen.  Jeanne  died  at  Paris  in  1572.  She 
was  distinguished  for  her  talents,  virtues,  and  heroic 
qualities. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Frangais ;”  De  Thou,  “Historia 
sui  Temporis;”  D’Aubigne,  “Memoires.” 

Jeanne  d’Arc.  See  Joan  of  Arc. 

Jeanne  of  Naples.  See  Joan  of  Naples. 

Jeanne  of  Navarre.  See  Joan  of  Navarre. 

Jeannin,  zhl'niN',  (Pierre,)  a French  statesman  and 
diplomatist  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Autun  in  1540. 
He  held  an  office  at  Dijon  in  1572,  when  a royal  order 
came  for  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants.  Although  he 
was  a zealous  Catholic,  he  persuaded  the  local  authori- 
ties to  disobey  or  suspend  the  execution  of  the  order, 
which  in  a few  days  was  countermanded.  He  afterwards 
became  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Dijon.  In  1594 
he  gave  his  adhesion  to  Henry  IV.,  who  employed  him 
on  important  foreign  missions.  He  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  king  in  a high  degree.  After  the  death  of  Henry 
IV.,  (1610,)  the  queen,  Marie  de  Medicis,  appointed 
Jeannin  controller  of  the  finances,  and  confided  to  him 
the  chief  direction  of  affairs.  He  died  in  1622,  leaving 
“Memoirs  of  his  Negotiations,”  (1656.) 

See  Pierre  Saumaise,  “ filoge  de  Jeannin  Thiroux,  “ filoge 
de  M.  Jeannin  De  Thou,  “Historia  sui  Temporis;”  Guyton  de 
Morveau,  “ iSloge  du  President  Jeannin,”  1766;  Grotius,  “ A11- 
nales  et  Historian  Belgicae ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale  ;” 
Motley,  “United  Netherlands,”  vol.  iv.  chap.  1.  et  seq. 

Jeanron,  zhiN'riN',  (Philippe  Auguste.)  a French 
painter,  born  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  in  1809. 

Jeaurat,  zho'rt',  (Edme  S£bastien,)  a French  as- 
tronomer, born  in  Paris  in  1724.  He  published  in  1750 
a valuable  “Treatise  on  Perspective.”  In  1753  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Military  School 
of  Paris,  where  he  caused  an  observatory  to  be  estab- 
lished. Among  his  works  is  “ Observations  on  the  Solar 
Eclipse  of  1793.”  He  became  a member  of  the  Institute 
in  1796.  Died  in  1803. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Jebb,  (John,)  M.D.,  a celebrated  divine,  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1736.  In  1768  he  delivered  a course  of  lectures 
on  the  Greek  Testament  at  Cambridge.  He  obtained 
the  living  of  Ovington,  in  Norfolk,  in  1764,  and  became 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Harborough.  Having  subse- 
quently embraced  Socinian  views,  he  resigned  all  his 
ecclesiastical  appointments  and  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine.  He  obtained  his  degree  at  Saint  Andrew’s, 
and  practised  with  success.  He  was  much  engaged  in 
political  controversy,  and  earnestly  advocated  the  Amer- 
ican cause  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Died  in  1786. 

Jebb,  (John,)  an  Irish  Protestant  bishop  and  clas- 
sical scholar,  born  at  Drogheda  in  1775,  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  published  an  import- 
ant work  on  “Sacred  Literature.”  In  1823  he  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Limerick.  Died  in  1833. 

Jebb,  (Richard  Claverhouse,)  a distinguished 
classical  scholar,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  1841.  He  was 
public  orator  at  Cambridge,  and  is  now  professor  of 
Greek  at  Glasgow.  Among  his  works  are  “ Attic  Ora- 
tors,” “ The  Characters  of  Theophrastus,”  and  numerous 
translations  into  Greek  and  Latin. 

Jebb,  (Sir  Richard,)  Bart.,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Jebb, 
noticed  below,  was  born  at  Stratford,  in  Essex,  in  1729. 
He  studied  medicine  in  London,  and  afterwards  at  the 
University  of  Leyden,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
M.D.  He  became  physician-extraordinary  to  George 
III.  about  1777,  and  physician-in-ordinary  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  1780.  Died  in  1787. 

Jebb,  (Samuel,)  M.D.,  a noted  English  physician 
and  classical  scholar,  born  in  Nottinghamshire,  was  an 
uncle  of  John  Jebb,  M.D.,  noticed  above.  He  embraced 
the  principles  of  the  nonjurors,  and  became  librarian  to 
the  celebrated  Jeremy  Collier.  He  edited  the  “ Dialogue 
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of  Justin  Martyr  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,”  the  “Opus  Majus”  of  Roger  Bacon,  and  several 
other  works.  Died  in  1772. 

See  Nichols,  “Literary  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer.” 

Jee'jee-b’hoy',  (Sir  Jamset'jee,)  a Hindoo  mer- 
chant and  munificent  benefactor  of  Bombay,  was  born 
in  1783.  He  amassed  a large  fortune,  and  gave  vast 
sums  to  benevolent  institutions.  The  honour  of  knight- 
hood was  conferred  on  him  by  Queen  Victoria.  Died  in 
1859- 

See  “ North  American  Review”  for  July,  1851,  (by  C.  E.  Norton.) 

Jefferson,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  American  statesman, 
and  the  third  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born, 
April  2,  1743,  at  Shadwell,  Virginia,  near  the  spot  which 
afterwards  became  his  residence  with  the  name  of  Mon- 
ticello.  He  was  the  oldest  son  in  a family  of  eight 
children.  His  father,  Peter  Jefferson,  was  a man  of 
great  force  of  character  and  of  extraordinary  physical 
strength.  His  mother,  Jane  Randolph,  of  Goochland, 
was  descended  from  an  English  family  of  great  respecta- 
bility. Young  Jefferson  began  his  classical  studies  at 
the  age  of  nine,  and  at  seventeen  he  entered  an  advanced 
class  at  William  and  Mary  College.  On  his  way  thither 
he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Patrick  Henry,  who  was 
then  a bankrupt  merchant,  but  who  afterwards  became 
the  great  orator  of  the  Revolution.  At  college  Jefferson 
was  distinguished  by  his  close  application,  and  devoted, 
it  is  said,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a day  to  study. 
He  became  well  versed,  we  are  told,  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  making  at  the  same  time 
a respectable  proficiency  in  his  mathematical  studies. 
After  a five  years’  course  of  law  under  Judge  Wythe, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1767.  His  success  in  the 
legal  profession  was  remarkable  ; his  fees  for  the  first 
year  amounted  to  nearly  three  thousand  dollars.  In 
1769  Jefferson  commenced  his  public  career  as  a member 
of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  in  which  he  had, 
while  a student  of  law,  listened  to  Patrick  Henry’s  great 
speech  on  the  Stamp  Act. 

In  1773  he  united  with  Patrick  Henry  and  other  pa- 
triots in  devising  the  celebrated  committee  of  corre- 
spondence for  disseminating  intelligence  between  the 
colonies,  of  which  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  influential  members.  Elected  the  next  year  to  a 
convention  to  choose  delegates  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress  at  Philadelphia,  he  drew  up  for  their  instruc- 
tion his  famous  “ Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British 
America,”  which,  though  rejected  by  the  convention  as 
being  too  radical,  was  subsequently  issued  by  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  and,  after  some  revision  by  Edmund  Burke, 
passed  through  several  editions  in  Great  Britain.  June 
1,  1775,  Jefferson  reported  to  the  Assembly  the  reply  of 
Virginia  to  Lord  North’s  conciliatory  proposition,  and 
on  the  21st  of  the  same  month  took  his  seat  in  the 
Continental  Congress.  His  reputation  as  a statesman 
and  accomplished  writer  at  once  placed  him  among  the 
leaders  of  that  renowned  body.  He  served  on  the  most 
important  committees,  and,  among  other  labours,  drew 
up  the  reply  of  Congress  to  the  above  proposal  of  Lord 
North,  and  assisted  John  Dickinson  in  preparing,  in  be- 
half of  the  Colonies,  a declaration  of  the  cause  of  taking 
up  arms.  The  rejection  of  a final  petition  to  the  king 
having  at  length  destroyed  all  hope  of  an  honourable 
reconciliation  with  the  mother-country,  Congress,  early 
in  the  session  of  1776,  appointed  a committee  to  draw 
up  a declaration  of  independence,  of  which  Jefferson  was 
made  chairman.  In  this  capacity  he  drafted,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  (Franklin, 
Adams,  Sherman,  and  R.  R.  Livingston,)  and  reported  to 
Congress,  June  28,  that  great  charter  of  freedom  known 
as  the  “Declaration  of  American  Independence,”  which, 
on  July  4,  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  signed  by  every 
member  present  except  John  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  in  all  history  there  be  recorded  so 
important  an  event,  or  if  a state  paper  has  ever  been 
framed  that  has  exerted,  or  is  destined  to  exert,  so  great 
an  influence  on  the  destinies  of  a large  portion  of  the 
human  race.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  says 
Edward  Everett,  “ is  equal  to  anything  ever  born  on 
parchment  or  expressed  in  the  visible  signs  of  thought.” 
“ The  heart  of  Jefferson  in  writing  it,”  adds  Bancroft, 


“and  of  Congress  in  adopting  it,  beat  for  all  humanity.” 
In  October  following,  Jefferson  resigned  his  seat  in 
Congress,  and  also  the  appointment  of  commissioner  to 
France,  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Virginia 
Assembly.  A State  Constitution  had  previously  been 
adopted,  to  which  he  had  furnished  the  preamble  ; and 
he  now  applied  himself  to  a radical  revision  of  the  laws 
of  the  commonwealth,  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  two 
years  and  a half.  Among  other  reforms,  he  procured 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  of  entail,  the  abolition  of  pri- 
mogeniture, and  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science,— reforms  which,  he  believed,  would  eradicate 
“every  fibre  of  ancient  or  future  aristocracy.”  He  also 
originated  a complete  system  of  elementary  and  collegiate 
education  for  Virginia. 

In  June,  1779,  Jefferson  succeeded  Patrick  Henry  as 
Governor  of  Virginia,  and  held  the  office  during  the 
most  gloomy  period  of  the  Revolution.  He  declined 
a re-election  in  1781,  assigning  as  a reason  that  at  that 
critical  juncture  “the  public  would  have  more  confidence 
in  a military  chief.”  Two  days  after  retiring  from  office, 
his  estate  at  Elk  Hill  was  laid  waste,  and  he  and  his 
family  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  the  enemy.  Jefferson 
was  twice  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  others,  minister- 
plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  a treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain, — viz.,  in  June,  1781,  and  in  November,  1782, — 
but  was  prevented,  by  circumstances  beyond  his  control, 
from  action  in  either  instance.  Returned  to  Congress 
in  1783,  he  reported  to  that  body,  from  a committee  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
(concluded  at  Paris,  September  3,  1783,)  acknowledging 
the  independence  which  had  been  announced  in  the  De- 
claration of  July  4, 1776.  He  also  proposed,  and  carried 
through  Congress  at  its  next  session,  a bill  establishing 
the  present  Federal  system  of  coinage,  which  took  the 
place  of  the  English  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  etc.,  and 
reported  a plan  of  government  for  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  In  May  following,  (1784,)  Congress  ap- 
pointed him  minister-plenipotentiary  to  act  with  Frank- 
lin and  Adams  in  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce  and 
amity  with  foreign  powers;  and  in  1785  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Franklin  as  resident  minister  at  Paris.  It  was  during 
this  sojourn  in  France,  which  was  one  of  the  happiest 
periods  of  Jefferson’s  life,  that  he  formed  that  strong 
predilection  for  the  French  nation  over  the  English 
which  marked  so  conspicuously  his  subsequent  career. 
He  published,  while  abroad,  his  famous  “Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,” relating  to  politics,  commerce,  manufactures,  etc., 
(Paris,  1784,)  which  at  once  attracted  general  attention 
throughout  Europe.  Having  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  America,  he  left  Paris  in  September,  1789,  and 
reached  Virginia  soon  after  the  election  of  Washington 
as  first  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Federal 
Constitution,  then  recently  adopted,  did  not  meet  with 
his  approval.  He  declared  that  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  good  or  the  bad  predominated.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, he  thought  more  favourably  of  it.  In  organizing 
the  government,  Washington  offered  him  a seat  in  his 
cabinet  as  secretary  of  state,  which  Jefferson  accepted. 

With  Washington’s  administration  began  the  fierce 
struggles  between  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the 
country,  the  Republicans  and  Federalists, — the  former 
under  the  lead  of  Jefferson,  and  the  latter  under  that 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
Jefferson  opposed  Hamilton’s  funding  system,  his  United 
States  bank,  and  other  financial  measures ; and  when  the 
war  broke  out  between  England  and  France  he  was  in 
favour  of  aiding  the  latter  with  our  arms,  while  Plamilton 
advocated  the  observance  of  a strict  neutrality.  These 
differences  between  the  two  rival  chiefs,  which  were  the 
occasion  of  many  stormy  discussions  in  the  cabinet  and 
of  an  almost  unexampled  political  excitement  throughout 
the  country,  culminated  shortly  after  the  dismissal  of  the 
French  minister  Genest,  (Genet,)  and  Jefferson  resigned 
his  office,  December  31,  1793,  and  retired  to  Monticello. 
At  the  close  of  Washington’s  second  term  he  was  again 
called  into  public  life,  as  the  Presidential  candidate  of 
the  Republican  party,  John  Adams  being  the  nominee  of 
the  Federalists.  In  the  ensuing  election  Adams  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes,  and  was  declared  President ; 
and,  according  to  a rule  then  in  force,  Jefferson,  being 
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the  next  highest  candidate,  became  Vice-President.  By 
virtue  of  this  office  he  took  his  seat,  March  4,  1797, 
as  president  of  the  Senate.  The  disputes  with  France, 
and  other  difficult  questions,  rendered  the  administration 
one  of  extraordinary  turbulence.  At  its  close,  Jefferson 
and  Adams  were  again  the  respective  candidates  of  the 
Republican  and  Federal,  parties.  In  this  election  the  Re- 
publicans triumphed,  but  cast  an  equal  number  of  votes 
for  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr, — seventy-three:  Adams 
received  but  sixty-five.  As  it  was  necessary  that  the 
person  chosen  to  the  first  office  should  have  a plurality 
of  votes,  the  election,  in  these  circumstances,  devolved 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  which,  on  its  thirty- 
sixth  ballot,  declared  Jefferson  President  and  Burr  Vice- 
President,  their  terms  of  office  to  commence  March  4, 
1801.  Jefferson  was  re-elected  in  1804  by  an  electoral  vote 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  to  twenty-eight,  and  in 
1809  retired  voluntarily  from  office,  after  a prosperous  ad- 
ministration of  eight  years.  Among  the  important  events 
that  occurred  during  his  term  of  office  were  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  (1803,)  the  brilliant  victories  of  our  fleets  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  peace  with  Morocco  and  Tripoli, 
in  1803,  Lewis  and  Clark’s  overland  exploring  expedi- 
tion to  the  Pacific,  sent  out  by  the  President  in  1804,  the 
arrest  and  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  for  treason,  1807,  and  the 
attack,  the  same  year,  of  the  British  war-frigate  Leopard 
on  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  which  led  to  Jeffer- 
son’s embargo  act  and  ultimately  to  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain.  Washington  and  Adams  had  opened  Con- 
gress with  a speech;  but  Jefferson  preferred  a written 
message,  as  being  more  democratic.  He  also  initiated 
the  policy  of  removing  incumbents  from  office  on  the 
grounds  of  a difference  in  political  opinion.  After  par- 
ticipating in  the  inauguration  of  his  friend  and  successor, 
James  Madison,  Jefferson  retired  to  Monticello,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  attending  to  his 
private  affairs,  receiving  the  numerous  calls  of  friends 
and  strangers,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a most  liberal  hos- 
pitality. In  1819  he  took  the  chief  part  in  founding  the 
University  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  near  Monti- 
cello, and  acted  as  its  rector  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  same  day  with  that  of  John  Adams,  July  4,  1826, 
—the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. The  following  epitaph,  written  by  himself,  is 
inscribed  on  his  tombstone,  a small  granite  obelisk,  at 
Monticello  : “ Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the  Statute  of 
Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom,  and  Father  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.”  As  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  founder  of  the  Republican  (Demo- 
cratic) party,  Jefferson  has  probably  exerted  a greater 
influence  on  the  institutions  of  this  country  than  any  other 
American  except  Washington.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
very  embodiment  of  democracy.  All  titles  of  honour 
— even  that  of  Mr. — were  distasteful  to  him.  Dressed 
in  the  plainest  apparel,  he  was  as  accessible  to  the 
yeoman  in  his  every-day  garments  as  to  a foreign  dig- 
nitary of  state.  In  his  intercourse  with  others  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  affability.  His  conversation  was 
fluent,  imaginative,  various,  and  eloquent.  “ In  Europe,” 
wrote  the  Due  de  Liancourt,  “he  would  hold  a distin- 
guished rank  among  men  of  letters.”  His  adroitness  in 
politics  and  in  the  management  of  men  has  rarely  been 
surpassed.  In  religion  he  was  what  is  denominated  a 
free-thinker.  “ His  instincts,”  says  Bancroft,  “ all  in- 
clined him  to  trace  every  fact  to  a general  law,  and  to 
put  faith  in  ideal  truth.”  Slavery  he  considered  a moral 
and  political  evil,  and  declared  in  reference  to  it  that  he 
“trembled  for  his  country  when  he  remembered  that 
God  is  just.”  His  extreme  views  of  State  rights  in 
later  life  were  very  much  modified,  and  he  owned  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  general  government  sometimes 
“to  show  its  teeth.” 

In  his  prime,  Jefferson  was  six  feet  two  and  a half 
inches  in  height,  with  a sinewy,  well-developed  frame, 
angular  face,  but  amiable  countenance,  and  ruddy  com- 
plexion delicately  fair.  He  had  deep-set,  light-hazel  eyes, 
and  hair  of  a reddish  chestnut  colour,  very  fine.  He 
was  married  in  1772  to  Mrs.  Martha  Skelton,  daughter 
of  John  Wales,  a distinguished  Virginia  lawyer.  She 
brought  him  a large  dowry  in  lands  and  slaves,  about 


equal  in  value  to  his  own  property  ; but  his  liberality 
and  generous  living  left  him  insolvent  at  his  death.  One 
daughter  and  ten  grandchildren  survived  him.  “The 
Memoirs,  Correspondence,  and  Private  Papers  ofThomas 
Jefferson,”  in  4 vols.  8vo,  edited  by  his  grandson,  Thomas 
Jefferson  Randolph,  was  published  at  Charlottesville  in 
1829,  and  republished  in  London  and  Boston  the  same 
year,  and  in  New  York  in  1830.  In  1848  his  manuscripts 
were  purchased  by  Congress,  and  published  under  the 
title  of  “The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,”  in  9 vols. 
8vo,  1853-55.  His  “Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice” 
is  still  in  use  among  legislative  bodies  in  this  country. 

See,  in  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  Henry  S.  Ran- 
dall, “ Life  of  T.  Jefferson,”  3 vols.,  1858  ; George  Tucker,  “ Life 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,”  1836:  B.  L.  Rayner,  “ Life  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson,” 1834;  Theodore  Dwight,  “Character  of  T.  Jefferson,” 
1839;  W.  Linn,  “ Life  of  T.  Jefferson,”  1835:  Nicholas  Biddle, 
“Eulogy  on  T.  Jefferson,”  1827;  Griswold,  “Prose  Writers  of 
America;”  Duyckinck,  “ Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,” 
vol.  i. ; “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1830,  and  October,  1837; 
“North  American  Review”  for  April,  1830,  and  January,  1833; 
“Westminster  Review”  for  October,  1830;  and  an  excellent  article 
on  Jefferson  in  the  “ New  American  Cyclopedia,”  (by  John  E. 
Cooke.) 

Jef'fery  or  Jef'frey,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  born 
at  Ipswich  in  1647.  He  was  chosen  rector  of  Kirton 
and  Falkenham,  in  Suffolk,  in  1687,  and  was  appointed 
Archdeacon  of  Norwich  in  1694.  He  published  the 
religious  works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Dr.  Jeffrey  was 
strongly  opposed  to  religious  controversy.  Died  in  1720. 

See  “ Life  of  Jeffery,”  prefixed  to  his  “ Sermons.” 

Jeffery  or  Jeffrey,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dissent- 
ing minister,  born  at  Exeter  about  the  year  1700.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  religious  works,  in  which  he 
displayed  great  ability.  Of  these  we  may  mention  “The 
True  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,” 
and  “The  Divinity  of  Christ  proved  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture.” Died  about  1728. 

Jef'frey,  (Francis,)  Lord,  a distinguished  Scottish 
critic  and  essayist,  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  23d  of  Oc- 
tober, 1773.  He  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow 
in  1787,  and  removed  in  1791  to  Queen’s  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  remained  but  a few  months.  In  1794  he 
was  admitted  an  advocate  to  the  Scottish  bar,  but  for 
several  years  obtained  scarcely  any  practice.  About 
this  time  he  became  a member  of  the  Speculative  Soci- 
ety of  Edinburgh,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
several  young  men  afterwards  eminent  in  the  literary 
and  political  world.  Among  these  wer.e  Sydney  Smith 
and  Henry  (afterwards  Lord)  Brougham,  with  whom  he 
projected  the  “ Edinburgh  Review,”  the  first  number 
of  which  was  issued  in  October,  1802.  Three  numbers 
were  edited  by  Smith ; but  upon  his  removal  to  London 
the  entire  charge  devolved  upon  Jeffrey,  who  held  the 
position  of  editor  for  the  ensuing  twenty-six  years.  It 
was  successful  from  the  first,  and  in  a short  time  the 
circulation  had  increased  to  about  nine  thousand,  and 
in  1813  it  considerably  exceeded  twelve  thousand.  As 
Jeffrey  himself  expressed  it,  “it  stood  on  two  legs,  the 
one  being  the  criticism  of  current  literature,  the  other 
being  Whig  politics.”  The  commencement  of  the  “ Ed- 
inburgh Review”  formed  a new  era  in  English  literature, 
and  completely  changed  the  style  of  the  popular  maga- 
zines. Jeffrey  was  the  principal  contributor;  and  his 
articles  in  both  politics  and  criticism  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. Scott,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  and 
other  distinguished  poets  of  that  period  were  severely — 
sometimes  unjustly — criticised ; but  most  of  them  after- 
wards became  warm  friends  of  the  great  reviewer.  About 
1802  he  married  his  second-cousin,  Catherine  Wilson, 
who  died  in  1805.  In  1813  he  married  an  American  lady 
in  New  York,  named  Charlotte  Wilkes.  Though  Jeffrey 
devoted  so  much  of  his  time  to  editorial  labours,  his 
practice  as  a lawyer  greatly  increased.  In  rapidity,  flu- 
ency, and  eloquence  he  had  no  equal  at  the  Scottish  bar. 
Once,  while  conducting  the  prosecution  of  a libel-suit 
at  Glasgow,  he  poured  forth  such  a torrent  of  words  that 
the  opposing  counsel  declared  “ that,  by  calculation  with 
his  watch,  that  man  had  actually  spoken  the  English 
language  twice  over  in  three  hours.”  In  1820  he  was 
elected  lord  rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Nine 
years  later  he  became  dean  of  the  faculty  of  advocates, 
and  thereupon  resigned  the  editorial  chair  of  the 
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“Edinburgh  Review.”  In  1830  he  was  elected  to  the 
first  Parliament  of  William  IV.  He  continued  in  Par- 
liament four  years,  and  held  the  office  of  lord  advocate 
of  Scotland  under  the  administration  of  Grey.  He  re- 
ceived the  appointment  to  a Scottish  judgeship  in  1834, 
with  the  honorary  title  of  Lord.  As  a judge  he  was 
highly  esteemed  for  his  conscientiousness  and  his  busi- 
ness qualifications.  Lord  Jeffrey’s  contributions  to  the 
“ Edinburgh  Review”  extend  over  a period  of  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  amount  to  over  three  hundred  articles. 
The  greater  part  of  these  were  published,  in  4 vols.,  in 
1843.  Died  in  January,  1850. 

See  Lord  Cockburn,  “Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,”  2 vols.,  1852; 
Ai.libone,  “ Dictionary  of  Authors “London  Quarterly  Review” 
for  July,  1852  ; “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  September  and  October, 
1852  : “ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  May,  1852  ; “ North  British  Review” 
for  May,  1S50,  and  August,  1852.  For  an  able,  though  somewhat 
severe,  review  of  Jeffrey’s  character  as  a critic,  see  article  entitled 
“British  Critics,”  published  in  the  second  volume  of  Whipple’s 
“Essays  and  Reviews,”  New  York,  1849:  (it  first  appeared  in  the 
“North  American  Review”  for  October,  1845.) 

Jef'freys,  (Lord  George,)  Baron  Wem,  the  infamous 
minion  of  James  II.,  was  born  at  Acton,  in  Denbighshire, 
and  studied  law  at  the  Middle  Temple.  At  first  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  a Roundhead,  and  was  chosen  recorder  of 
London,  and  city  judge.  During  his  practice  at  the  Old 
Bailey  bar  he  had  acquired  a boundless  command  of  the 
language  in  which  the  depraved  express  hatred  and  con- 
tempt ; and  on  the  bench  he  hesitated  not  to  pour  forth 
torrents  of  oaths,  curses,  and  vituperative  epithets  on 
attorneys,  jurymen,  witnesses,  and  prisoners.  Age  and 
merit  were  treated  in  the  same  manner  ; for  when  Baxter 
was  brought  before  him,  on  a charge  of  nonconformity, 
he  railed  in  such  a manner  at  that  eminent  divine  and 
his  counsel  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a fair  trial. 
His  voice  and  manners  were  always  disagreeable  ; but 
these,  which  he  considered  natural  advantages,  he  had 
improved  to  such  a degree  that  in  his  paroxysms  of  rage 
few  could  hear  him  unmoved.  His  eye  had  a terrible 
fascination  for  the  prisoner  on  whom  it  was  fixed.  He 
appeared  to  delight  in  misery  merely  for  its  own  sake. 
Such  was  the  man  who  became  the  court  favourite  of 
James  and  chief  justice  of  England.  Jeffreys,  perceiving 
that  he  had  obtained  all  that  could  be  expected  from 
his  old  friends,  sought  the  favour  of  the  court.  He 
received  great  attention  from  the  Duke  of  York;  but 
the  king  regarded  him  with  contempt  and  disgust.  Not- 
withstanding these  views,  however,  Jeffreys  was  soon 
made  chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench.  Upon  James’s 
accession  to  the  throne  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Wem,  and  was  subsequently 
made  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  He  gained  great 
notoriety  during  the  trials  of  those  who  had  participated 
in  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Pen  can 
scarcely  portray  the  atrocities  committed  under  his  juris- 
diction. He  delighted  in  torturing,  burning,  hanging, 
and  beheading  men,  women,  and  children,  after  the 
merest  shams  of  trials.  All  these  actions  appeared  to 
give  great  satisfaction  to  his  sovereign.  Yet  his  decisions 
are  said  to  have  been  generally  just  and  impartial  where 
political  purposes  were  not  to  be  subserved.  When  the 
Prince  of  Orange  came  to  England,  the  lord  chancellor 
attempted  to  escape  to  the  continent ; but  as  he  was 
in  a beer-house  at  Wapping,  dressed  as  a sailor,  he 
was  discovered  by  an  attorney  whom  he  had  formerly 
abused.  This  person  gave  the  information  to  the  popu- 
lace, who  immediately  seized  Jeffreys  and  carried  him 
before  the  mayor,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  the 
Lords.  By  them  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  died  iii  1689,  from  the  effects  of  his  intemperance  and 
misfortunes. 

See  Woolrych,  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  G.  Jeffreys,”  1827; 
Lord  Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,”  1856;  Mac- 
aulay, “ History  of  England,”  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

Jeffreys,  (George,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  North- 
amptonshire in  1678.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised.  Among 
his  productions  were  several  tragedies,  and  an  oratorio, 
entitled  “The  Triumph  of  Truth.”  Died  in  1753. 

See  Baker,  “ Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Jeffries,  jef'fr&z,  (John,)  M.D.,  an  American  physi- 
cian, born  in  Boston  in  1744.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 


in  1763,  and  took  his  medical  degree  at  Edinburgh.  In 
the  Revolution  he  sided  with  the  British,  and  became 
surgeon-major  to  the  royal  army  in  America.  In  1780 
he  resumed  his  profession  in  London.  While  making 
some  investigations  in  atmospheric  temperature,  in  1785, 
he  crossed  from  England  to  France  in  a balloon.  This 
was  the  first  successful  experiment  in  aeronautics  on 
an  extensive  scale.  He  returned  to  Boston  in  1789, 
and  died  in  1819. 

Jehffn-Geer  or  Jahfingir,  je-han'geer',  written  also 
Djahanguir,  Djehanguire,  Djahan  Ghyr,  and 
Dschehangir,  (i.e.  the  “Conqueror  of  the  World,”) 
one  of  the  Mogul  emperors  of  Hindostan,  succeeded  his 
father,  the  great  Akbar,  in  1605.  Jehangeer  left  Memoirs 
of  his  own  life.  He  died  in  1627.  He  inherited  nothing 
of  the  ability  of  his  father.  It  was  during  the  reign  of 
this  emperor  that  the  celebrated  embassy  of  Sir  Thomas 
Roe  arrived  from  England  at  the  court  of  Delhi. 

See  Collin  de  Bar,  “ Histoire  de  l’Inde “ London  Quarterly 
Review”  for  March,  1834. 

Je-ho'a-haz,  [Ileb.  UlNUT;  Fr.  Joachaz,  zho’t'kfz',  | 
son  of  Jehu,  ascended  the  throne  of  Israel  856  B.C.,  and 
reigned  seventeen  years. 

See  II.  Kings  xiii.  1-10. 

Jehoahaz,  also  called  Shallum,  succeeded  his  father 
Josiah  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  reigned  three  months. 
Died  about  610  b.c. 

See  II.  Chronicles  xxxvi.  1-4. 

Jehoash.  See  Joash. 

Je-hoi'a-kim,  [Heb.  D’p'liT’ ; Fr.  Joachim,  zho'i'- 
kiN',  ] whose  name  was  changed  by  Pharaoh-Necho 
from  Eliakim,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Judah  608  b.c., 
and  reigned  eleven  years. 

See  II.  Chronicles  xxxvi.  4-9. 

Je-hoi'a-kin  or  Jec-o-ni'ah  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, whom  he  succeeded  as  King  of  Judah  in  597  B.c., 
and  reigned  three  months. 

See  II.  Kings  xxiv. ; II.  Chronicles  xxxvi.  8-10. 

Je-ho'ram  or  Jo'ram,  [Heb.  DUiT,]  King  of  Israel, 
son  of  Ahab,  succeeded  to  the  throne  896  B.C.  He  was 
killed  in  battle  by  Jehu  in  884  b.c. 

See  II.  Kings  i.-x. 

Jehoram  or  Joram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  ascended 
the  throne  of  Judah  893  or  892  B.C.  Died  in  885  or  884. 

See  II.  Kings  viii.  15-25  ; II.  Chronicles  xxi. 

J e-hosh’a-phat,  [Heb.  DDtJMiY;  Gr.  ’I uaatpir;  Fr. 
Josaphat,  z’hoQfTft',]  King  of  Judah,  a son  of  Asa,  was 
born  about  950  B.c.  He  began  to  reign  in  914,  formed 
an  alliance  with  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  and  reigned 
twenty-five  years.  He  had  a high  reputation  for  piety 
and  justice. 

See  II.  Chronicles  xvii.-xxii. 

Je'hu,  [Heb.  NUT,]  King  of  Israel,  was  an  officer  in 
the  army  of  King  Jehoram,  when  he  was  anointed  king 
by  a young  prophet  sent  by  Elisha  in  884  B.C.  He  killed 
Jehoram,  and  reigned  about  twenty-eight  years. 

See  II.  Kings  ix.  and  x. 

Jek'yll,  (Sir  Joseph,)  a distinguished  lawyer  and 
statesman,  born  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1664.  He  was 
a prominent  member  of  the  Whig  party  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  knighted  upon  the  accession 
of  George  I.  He  was  afterwards  master  of  the  rolls,  and 
privy  councillor.  Died  in  1738. 

Jekyll,  (Joseph,)  M.P.,  a witty  English  barrister, 
born  about  1752,  was  distinguished  by  his  talent  for 
epigram  and  repartee.  He  became  solicitor-general  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1805.  Died  in  1837. 

Jelffl-ed-Deen  or  Djelal-Eddin,  jeh-lll'  ed-deen', 
(i.e.  the  “Splendour  (or  Glory)  of  Religion,”)  written  also 
Jalal-ed-Deen  and  Djalal-Eddin,  King  of  Khorasmia, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  Ala-ed-Deen,  in  1218,  was  re- 
nowned for  his  military  ability  and  enterprise.  He  fought 
numerous  battles  against  Jengis  Khan  with  various  suc- 
cess. It  is  said  that  he  afterwards  abandoned  himself  to 
indolence  and  pleasure,  and  when  a Mongol  army  in- 
vaded his  capital  he  fled,  and  was  killed,  in  1231. 

See  "Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Jelffl-ed-Deen-Roomee,  (Jelfil-ed-Din-Rffmi  or 
Djelal-ed-dyn-Roumy,)  jeh-lil'ed-deen-roo'mee,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  Persian  poets,  born  at  Biilkh  or 
Balkh,  in  Khorassan,  p.hnut  1200.  His  father  was  a 
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noted  doctor  and  preacher  of  the  Soofee  sect,  who  set- 
tled at  Iconium,  (Konieh,)  in  Asia  Minor,  (called  in  Arabic 
and  Persian  Room,  because  it  was  part  of  the  empire 
of  Rome.)  At  his  death,  in  1233,  Jelal-ed-Deen  became 
thecniefof  the  Soofees.  His  “Mes'newee”  (“Mesnewi”) 
or  “Mesnevee,”  (i.e.  poem  with  rhyming  couplets,)  less 
correctly  written  “Metsnewee”  or  “Metsnevi,”  is  re- 
garded as  an  excellent  model  of  the  mystical  style. 
“This  precious  pearl  of  the  ocean  of  mysticism  departed 
from  this  fragile  world”  in  1272. 

Jellacliich  von  Buzim,  von,  fon  yel'la-KiK.'  fon 
boot'sim,  (Franz,)  Baron,  an  Austrian  general,  born  in 
1746,  fought  with  distinction  in  the  principal  campaigns 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  rose  to  be  lieutenant- 
field-marshal  in  1800.  Died  in  1810. 

Jellachich  von  Buzim,  von,  (Joseph,)  Ban  of  Cro- 
atia, son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Peterwardein  in 
1801.  In  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  appointed  Ban, 
or  commander-in-chief,  of  the  Croats,  and  had  the  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  victory  of  Schwechat,  near  Vienna, 
over  the  Hungarians.  He  gained  several  advantages 
over  General  Bern,  but  was  at  length  defeated,  (1849,)  and 
forced  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  Died  in  1859. 

See  Balleydier,  “ Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  Hongrie.” 

Jellinek,  yel'le-nSk',  (Adolph,)  a German  philologist, 
of  Jewish  extraction,  born  in  Moravia  in  1820,  has  written 
on  the  Cabala  and  on  Oriental  philology. 

See  Jost,  “Adolphe  Jellinek  et  la  Kabbale,”  1852. 

Jem  or  Djem,  jSm,  sometimes  called  Zizim,  a Turkish 
prince,  born  in  1459,  was  a son  of  Mahomet  II.,  and 
younger  brother  of  Bayazeed,  (Bajazet.)  At  the  death  of 
his  father  he  aspired  to  sovereign  power,  but  was  de- 
feated in  battle  by  Bayazeed,  (1481.)  Jem  became  an  exile, 
passed  some  years  in  France,  and  died  in  Italy  in  1495. 

Jemlah  or  Djemlah,  jSm'la,  [Hindoo  pron.  jum'la,] 
(Mohammed,  mo-ham'med,)  called  Ameer  (or  Em!r) 
al  Omra,  (i.e.  “ Prince  of  the  Nobles,”)  a famous  states- 
man and  general,  born  near  Ispahan.  In  1652  he  entered 
the  service  of  Aurung-Zeb,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
first  vizier  of  the  Mogul  empire.  Having  been  appointed 
Viceroy  of  Bengal,  he  commanded  in  1659  an  expedition 
against  Assam,  in  which  he  displayed  great  talents  and 
prudence.  Died  in  1665. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Jemsheed  or  Jemshid,  jSm-sheecF,  written  also 
Djemchyd,  Dschemschid,  and  Jamshid,  an  ancient 
Persian  king,  supposed  to  have  ascended  the  throne 
about  800  B.C.  He  greatly  improved  and  embellished 
the  city  of  Istakhar,  or  Persepolis,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Chilminar,  (“Forty  Pillars.”) 
Tradition  ascribes  to  him  the  introduction  of  the  solar 
year  among  the  Persians,  and  the  invention  of  tents.  He 
was  dethroned  by  Zohak,  an  Arabian. 

See  Atkinson,  “Abridgment  of  the  Shah  Nameh  of  Firdausi;” 
D’Herbelot,  “ Bibliotheque  Orientale.” 

Jemshid  or  Jemschid.  See  Jemsheed. 

Jengis  Khan,  jen'gis  KSn,  (written  also  Djenguiz 
Khan,  Dschengis  Chan,  Tchenguyz  Khan,  Chingis 
Khan,  and  in  various  other  modes,*)  a celebrated  Tartar 
conqueror,  born  in  1164,  was  the  son  of  a Mongolian  chief. 
Having  subdued  a number  of  Mongol  and  Tartar  tribes, 
he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  khan  of  the  nation, 
and  about  1210  invaded  China,  took  Peking,  (1215,)  and 
in  a few  years  gained  possession  of  the  northern  prov- 
inces. In  1218  he  marched  against  Mohammed  Koteb- 
ed-Deen,  King  of  Khorasmia,  whom  he  defeated,  and 
afterwards  destroyed  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  and  other 
cities.  Having  subjected  the  whole  of  Persia,  he  gained 
a victory  over  the  King  of  Tangoot,  and  was  proceeding 
towards  the  south  of  China,  when  he  died  in  1227,  leaving 
the  principal  part  of  his  empire  to  his  son  Oktai.  Jengis 
Khan  is  said  to  have  caused  the  destruction  of  five  mil- 
lions of  human  beings.  He  gave  a code  of  laws,  which 
is  still  called  by  his  name. 

See  De  Guignes,  “ Histoire  g^n^rale  des  Huns,”  etc.  ; P^tis 
de  la  Croix,  “Histoire  du  grand  Genghizcan;”  A.  Remusat, 
“Nouvelles  Melanges  Asiatiques ;’  Von  Hammek-Purgstall, 
“Geschichte  der  Goldenen  Horde  in  Kjptschak,”  1840;  Antoine 
Gaubil,  “Histoire  de  Gentchiscan,”  1730;  Abooi.feda,  “Annales 
Moslemici;”  Karamzin,  “Histoire  de  Russie.” 

* This  name  is  written  in  more  than  twenty  different  modes,  not 
counting  such  forms  (like  Gentchiscan)  as  are  manifest  errors. 


Jenichen  or  Ienichen,  ya'ne-Ken,  (Gottlob  Au- 
gust,) a German  jurist  and  bibliographer,  born  at  Leipsic 
in  1709;  died  in  1750. 

Jenisch,  von,  fon  ya'nish,  (Bernhard,)  Baron,  a 
German  Orientalist,  born  at  Vienna  in  1743,  became 
in  1772  keeper  of  the  Imperial  Library.  He  pub- 
lished “Persian  Anthology,”  (“Anthologia  Persica,” 
1778,)  and  a “History  of  the  Early  Kings  of  Persia 
after  the  Establishment  of  the  Mohammedan  Religion,” 
(“  Historia  priorum  Regum  Persarum  post  firmatum  in 
Regno  Islamismum  ex  Mohamede  Mirkhond,”  1792.) 
Died  in  1807. 

Jenischius,  yi-nis'Ke-us,  (Paul,)  a Dutch  or  Flemish 
writer,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1558.  He  published  “Thea- 
trum  Animarum.”  Died  in  1647. 

Jenk'in,  (Robert,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  the 
isle  of  Thanet  in  1656.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  received  several  preferments  ; but,  refusing  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  he  was 
deprived  of  them  all.  Pie  wrote  “ The  Reasonableness 
of  the  Christian  Religion,”  (1696,)  and  several  other 
works.  Died  in  1727. 

Jenkin  or  Jenk'yn,  (William,)  an  English  Puritan 
minister,  born  at  Sudbury  in  1612.  He  preached  many 
years  in  London,  and  published  an  “Exposition  of  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,”  (1652,)  which  is  called  an  excellent 
work.  His  ministry  was  highly  commended  by  Baxter. 
He  died  in  Newgate  prison  in  1685. 

See  J.  Sherman,  “ Memoir  of  William  Jenkin,”  1839. 

Jenk'ins,  (Albert  G.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Cabell  county,  Virginia,  about  1830.  He  represented 
a district  of  Virginia  in  Congress,  1857-61.  He  served 
under  General  Lee  at  Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  1863,  and 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  1864. 

Jenk'ins,  (David,)  a Welsh  judge,  was  born  in  Gla- 
morganshire in  1586.  After  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war  he  condemned  to  death  several  persons  who 
had  fought  against  the  king.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Parliamentary  forces,  and  confined  in  the  Tower,  in 
1645.  Having  been  brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  a charge  of  high  treason,  he  refused  to  kneel, 
and  called  the  House  “ a den  of  thieves.”  He  was  fined 
^jiooo,  and  imprisoned  in  Newgate.  He  was  released 
about  1660.  He  wrote  several  legal  works.  Died  in  1667. 

See  Wood,  “Athena;  Oxonienses.” 

Jenkins,  (Edward,)  an  English  politician  and 
author,  born  in  1838.  He  was  agent-general  for 
Canada  1872-6,  and  member  of  Parliament  for  Dundee 
1874-80.  He  has  written  “ Ginx’s  Baby,”  “ Lord  Ban- 
tam,” “ The  Devil’s  Chain,”  and  other  works. 

Jenk'ins,  (Henry,)  an  Englishman,  celebrated  for 
his  longevity,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1501  ; died  in  1670. 

Jenkins,  (John,)  an  English  musician  and  composer, 
born  at  Maidstone  in  1592  j died  in  1678. 

Jenkins,  (Sir  Leoline,)  a British  civilian  and  states- 
man, born  in  Glamorganshire  in  1623.  He  fought  on  the 
king’s  side  in  the  civil  war,  and  on  the  death  of  Charles 
became  tutor  to  several  families  in  Wales.  He  was  sub- 
sequently obliged  by  Parliament  to  leave  the  country. 
After  the  restoration  he  was  chosen  principal  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1665  he  was  appointed  judge 
in  the  court  of  admiralty,  and  in  1672  ambassador  to 
Holland.  O11  his  return  he  became  secretary  of  state. 
He  was  twice  chosen  member  of  Parliament  for  the 
University  of  Oxford.  His  letters  and  manuscripts,  con- 
taining valuable  diplomatic  information,  were  published, 
in  2 vols.,  in  1724.  Died  in  1685. 

See  Wynne,  “ Life  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins,"  1724  ; “ Biographia  Bri- 
tannica.” 

Jenk'in-son,  (Anthony,)  an  Englishman,  travelled 
in  Russia  and  Persia  about  1560.  His  Adventures  were 
published  by  Hakluyt  and  Purchas. 

Jenkinson,  (Charles.)  See  Liverpool,  Earl  of. 

Jenkinson,  (Robert.)  See  Liverpool,  Earl  of. 

Jenks,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  religious  writer,  born 
in  1646,  was  curate  of  Kenley  and  Harley.  He  wrote 
“ Prayers  and  Offices  of  Devotion,”  (1697,)  and  “ Medi- 
tations on  Important  Subjects,”  (1701.)  Died  in  1724. 

Jen'nens,  (Charles,)  a rich  and  vain  Englishman, 
called  “ Solyman  the  Magnificent.”  He  composed  or 
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selected  the  words  of  some  of  Handel’s  oratorios,  and 
edited  several  plays  of  Shakspeare.  Died  in  1773. 

Jen'ner,  (Edward,)  M.D.,  celebrated  for  having  in- 
troduced the  practice  of  vaccination,  was  born  at  Berke- 
ley, in  Gloucestershire,  England,  in  1749.  He  studied 
surgery  at  Sodbury,  and  afterwards  went  to  London, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  John 
Hunter,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship. 
He  commenced  practice  at  Berkeley,  and  obtained  a 
high  reputation  for  skill.  His  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  subject  of  vaccination  by  hearing  a countrywoman 
remark  that  she  could  not  take  the  smallpox,  because  she 
had  had  the  cow-pox.  Upon  investigating  the  subject, 
he  ascertained  that  milkers  frequently  caught  a disease 
from  an  eruption  on  the  cow’s  udder,  and  that  to  such  per- 
sons it  was  impossible  to  communicate  the  smallpox  by 
inoculation.  Jenner  related  the  circumstance  to  several 
eminent  men  in  the  profession  ; but  they  treated  it  with 
ridicule.  By  further  experiments  he  clearly  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  from  one  of  the  several  eruptions  to  which 
cows  were  subject,  the  true  cow-pox,  as  he  termed  it, 
could  be  propagated  to  the  human  body,  and  then  from 
one  person  to  another,  and  that  this  was  a preventive  of 
the  smallpox.  After  nearly  twenty  years  of  experiments, 
he  published  “ An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects 
of  the  Variolae  Vaccinte,”  (1798;)  and  soon  after  more 
than  seventy  physicians  and  surgeons  signed  a declara- 
tion of  their  entire  confidence  in  the  truth  of  Jenner’s 
theory.  He  was  rewarded  by  Parliament  for  his  dis- 
covery by  a present  of  ^10,000  in  1802,  and  a grant  of 
^20,000  in  1807.  He  also  received  marks  of  distinction 
from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Died  in  1823. 

See  Dr.  John  Baron,  “Life  of  Dr.  Jenner,”  1827, 

Jenner,  (Sir  William,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  physi- 
c:an,  born  at  Chatham  ia  1815,  graduated  in  London  in 
1844.  He  became  proie>sor  01  anatomy  in  University 
College  in  1848,  and  professor  of  clinical  medicine  there 
in  1857.  He  was  appointed  physician- in  ordinary  to  the 
Queen  in  1862,  and  physician-  n ordinary  to  the  Prince 
1 f Wales  in  1863.  His  determination  of  the  difference 
between  typhus  and  ty,  Ji  fid  feveis  added  greatly  to  his 
repute.  Since  1 88 1 he  h.is  been  president  ol  the  College 
ot  Physicians. 

Jerf'nings,  (David,)  a learned  dissenting  minister, 
born  in  Leicestershire,  England,  in  1691.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  an  Independent  church  in  Wapping,  where 
he  preached  about  forty  years.  He  wrote  “An  Appeal 
to  Reason  and  Common  Sense  for  the  Truth  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,”  “An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge 
of  Medals,”  (1763,)  and  a “Treatise  on  Jewish  Antiqui- 
ties,” (1766,  often  reprinted.)  Died  in  1762. 

Jennings,  (Henry  Constantine,)  an  English  an- 
tiquary and  virtuoso,  born  at  Shiplake,  Oxfordshire,  in 
1731.  He  had  a passion  for  the  collection  of  medals, 
antiquities,  and  works  of  art,  by  the  purchase  of  which 
he  ruined  his  fortune.  Died  in  1819. 

Jennings,  (Sarah.)  See  Marlborough,  Duchess 
of. 

Jen'our,  (Alfred,)  an  English  divine  and  scholar, 
was  rector  of  Kittisford,  in  Somersetshire.  He  pub- 
lished in  1830  a “Translation  of  Isaiah,  with  Notes,” 
(2  vols.) 

Jenson,  (Nicholas.)  See  Janson. 

Jen'yns,  (Soame,)  a distinguished  writer  and  politi- 
cian, born  in  London  in  1704,  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. At  the  age  of  twenty  he  married  a young  lady 
of  a large  fortune,  from  whom  he  soon  after  separated. 
He  was  several  times  elected  to  Parliament,  and  in  1755 
was  made  a lord  of  trade.  In  politics  he  was  a Tory. 
His  writings  are  conspicuous  for  elegance  of  style,  wit, 
and  discrimination.  Among  them  we  may  mention  “A 
Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil,”  (1757,) 
“View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion,” (1776,)  a work  which  attracted  great  attention, 
and  several  poetical  productions.  Died  in  1787. 

See  C.  Nelson  Cole,  “Life  of  Soame  Jenyns,”  1790;  Johnson 
and  _ Chalmers,  “ Lives  of  the  English  Poets ;”  “ Retrospective 
Review,”  vol.  ii.,  1820. 

JSph'son,  (Robert,)  a dramatic  writer,  and  captain  in 
the  English  army,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1736.  He  wrote, 


besides  other  works,  the  tragedies  of  “ Braganza,”  (1775,) 
and  “The  Count  of  Narbonne,”  which  were  successful, 
and  a poem  entitled  “Roman  Portraits,”  (1797.)  He 
was  master  of  the  horse  under  twelve  successive  viceroys 
of  Ireland.  Died  in  1803. 

JeplFthah,  [Heb.  nn3,,J  a judge  of  Israel,  about 
1200  B.c. 

See  Judges  xi.  and  xii. 

Jer'dan,  (William,)  a writer  and  critic,  born  at 
Kelso,  in  Scotland,  in  1782.  Pie  formed  a connection 
about  1805  with  a newspaper  in  London  called  the 
“Aurora,”  and  in  1817  established  the  “Literary  Ga- 
zette,” which  he  edited  in  an  able  manner  until  1850. 
At  this  time  he  was  granted  a pension  by  government 
of  one  hundred  guineas  per  annum.  He  published  an 
interesting  work,  entitled  “Men  I have  known,”  (1866.) 
Died  in  1869. 

See  his  “Autobiography,”  4 vols.,  1852-53. 

Jereer,  Jerir,  or  Djerir,  jeh-reeit',  [in  German, 
Dscherir,]  or,  more  fully,  Jereer-Ibn-Ateeyah-At- 
temeemee,  (Attemimi,)  ib’n  iFtee'yah  it-te-mee'mee, 
surnamed  Aboo-  (Ab£t-)  Hazrah,  (d'boo  hJz'rJ,)  a 
celebrated  Arabian  poet,  who  lived  at  Bassora,  (Basra,) 
whence  he  was  called  El-Basree,  (or  -Basry.)  He 
excelled  in  almost  every  kind  of  poetry,  in  panegyric, 
and  in  amatory  pieces,  but  was  most  distinguished  for 
his  wit  and  satiric  powers.  He  died  about  730  (or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  about  700)  A.D. 

See  article  “Djerir”  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biograpliie  Generale.” 

Jer-e-mi'ah,  [Heb.  n’DV  or  11TDT ; Lat.  Jeremi'as  ; 
Fr.  J£r£mie,  zha'rVme';  Ger.  Jeremias,  yi-ri-mee'is  ; 
It.  Geremia,  ji-ri-mee'i,]  a prophet  of  Judah,  who 
lived  about  600  B.c.,  was  one  of  the  four  great  prophets 
of  the  Bible.  He  was  the  author  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  book  in  the  Old  Testament  which  bears  his  name, 
and  of  all  the  book  of  Lamentations.  He  is  called 
Jeremy  in  the  New  Testament.  (Matthew  xxvii.  9.) 
Died  about  580  B.c. 

Jeremiah  was  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  1572. 
The  Lutherans  sent  him  a copy  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  hoping  to  obtain  his  approval  of  it ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  condemned  it  in  many  of  his  writings. 

Jeremie.  See  Jeremiah. 

Jeremie,  jer'e-me,  (Sir  John,)  an  eloquent  lawyer, 
born  in  Guernsey  in  1795,  at  the  age  of  twenty  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  Saint  Lucia,  in  the  West  Indies.  When  he  first 
went  to  that  island  he  was  opposed  to  the  abolitionists ; 
but,  improving  the  opportunities  which  he  possessed 
of  investigating  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  formed  very 
different  views.  During  the  time  that  he  held  office  in 
Saint  Lucia  he  ably  enforced  the  laws  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  On  his  return  to 
England,  in  1831,  he  published  “Four  Essays  on  Colonial 
Slavery.”  In  1836  he  became  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Ceylon,  and  four  years  later  Governor  and  Cap- 
tain-General of  Sierra  Leone,  where  he  died  in  1841. 
He  was  the  author  of  a “Letter  on  Negro  Emancipation 
and  African  Civilization.” 

Jerir.  See  Jereer. 

Jermolov,  (Alexis  Petrovitch.)  See  Yermolof. 

Jerningham,  jer'ning-am,  (Edward,)  an  English  poet, 
born  in  1727.  Of  his  productions  we  may  cite  “The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Scandinavian  Poetry,”  “Essay  on  the 
Mild  Tenour  of  Christianity,”  and  “The  Shakspeare 
Gallery,”  which  was  praised  by  Edmund  Burke.  Died 
in  1812. 

Jer-o-bo'am  [Heb.  DjOT]  I.,  first  King  of  Israel, 
was  elected  king  by  the  ten  tribes  who  had  revolted 
from  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  975  b.c.  Died 
about  954  b.c. 

See  I.  Kings  xi.  to  xv. ; II.  Chronicles  ix.  to  xiv. 

Jeroboam  II.,  a son  of  Joash,  became  King  of  Israel 
in  834  or  825  b.c.,  and  reigned  forty-one  years. 

See  II.  Kings  xii. 

Jerome,  je-rom' or  jer'om,  [Lat.  Hieron'ymus;  Fr. 
Jerome,  zhVrom';  Ger.  Hierom,  hee'rom  ; It.  Giro- 
lamo, je-rol'i-mo ; Sp.  Geronimo,  Hi-ron'e-mo,]  Saint, 
or,  more  fully,  Eu-se'bi-us  Hi-er-on'y-mus  So-phro'- 
nl-us,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin  Fathers  of 
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the  Church,  was  born  at  Stridon,  in  Dalmatia  or  in  Pan- 
nonia,  about  340  a.d.  After  receiving  his  education  at 
Rome,  he  visited  Gaul,  where  he  collected  a valuable 
library.  He  next  travelled  through  Thrace,  Pontus,  and 
Cappadocia,  and  finally  fixed  his  residence  in  Syria.  He 
subsequently  went  to  Jerusalem  to  study  Hebrew.  About 
382  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  became  secretary  to  Pope 
Damasus.  Upon  the  death  of  that  pontiff  he  removed 
to  a monastery  at  Bethlehem,  where  he  died  in  420  A.D. 
A large  portion  of  his  writings  were  of  a controversial 
character,  exhibiting  great  learning,  eloquence,  and  in- 
genuity, though  too  often  betraying  bigotry,  passion,  and 
bitterness.  But  the  works  by  which  he  will  ever  be 
remembered  and  honoured  are  a treatise  on  the  “ Lives 
and  Writings  of  the  Elder  Christian  Fathers,”  “Com- 
mentaries on  the  Prophetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  and  several  of  the 
Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,”  and  a translation  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  into  Latin,  .known  in  the  Romish 
Church  as  the  “ Vulgate.” 

See  Erasmus,  “Vita  Doctoris  Hieronymi,”  Bale,  1 519 ; Schrokh, 
“ Kirchengeschichte,”  vol.  xi. ; Marti anay,  “ Vie  de  Saint- Jerome,” 
1706;  F.  Z.  Collombet,  “ Histoire  de  Saint- Jerome,”  1844;  Jos£ 
de  Siguenza,  “ Vida  de  San  Geronimo,”  Madrid,  1595  ; Sebastiano 
Dolci,“  Maximus  Hieronymus  Vitas  suae  Scriptor,”  etc.,  1758 ; Ville- 
m ain,  “Tableau  de  l’Eloquence  chr^tienne  au  quatri&me  Si&cle,” 
1857;  Vincenzo  Romani,  “Compendio  storico  della  Vita  e degli 
Scritti  di  S.  Girolamo,”  2 vols.,  1844;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allge- 
meine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Jerome  of  Santa  F£,  (sin'td  fi,)  a learned  Spanish 
Jew,  who  lived  about  1420.  His  Hebrew  name  was 
Joshua  Larchi.  After  making  a careful  examination 
of  the  prophecies  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  He  wrote  a treatise 
on  the  errors  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  another  against 
the  Talmud. 

Jerome  de  Cardie.  See  Hieronymus. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  [Lat.  Hieron'ymus  Pragen'sis,] 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  followers  of  John  Huss, 
was  born  in  the  city  from  which  he  took  his  surname.  He 
studied  at  the  Universities  of  Paris,  Heidelberg,  and  Co- 
logne, each  of  which  conferred  upon  him  the  diploma  of 
D.D.  About  1400  he  became  acquainted  with  John  Huss, 
whose  doctrines  he  soon  after  began  to  preach  with  great 
effect  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  In  1415,  when 
Huss  was  arrested,  Jerome  prepared  to  go  to  Constance 
to  defend  him.  Being  informed,  however,  of  the  great 
hostility  felt  there  towards  reputed  heretics,  he  retired 
to  Eberlingen,  and  afterwards  attempted  to  return  to 
Bohemia,  but  was  arrested,  and  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  Prince  of  Salzburg,  who  sent  him  in  chains  to 
Constance,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  treated 
with  great  cruelty.  On  a third  examination  before  the 
council,  he  signed  a recantation  of  the  doctrines  of  Huss 
in  regard  to  transubstantiation  ; but  a few  months  after  he 
bitterly  repented  of  this,  and  declared  that  fear  of  a cruel 
death  alone  induced  him  to  do  it.  He  was  thereupon 
condemned  as  a heretic,  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1416.  He  suffered  with  the  greatest 
firmness,  serenity,  and  Christian  heroism,  and  his  death 
excited  the  highest  admiration  even  in  his  enemies. 

See  “ J.  Hussi  et  Hieronymi  Pragensis  Historiaet  Monumenta;” 
Cochlasus,  “ Historia  Hussitarum.” 

Jer'ram,  (Charles,)  an  English  theologian,  born  in 
1770,  was  vicar  of  Chobham,  Surrey.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  “ Conversations  on  Infant  Baptism,” 
(2d  edition,  1826.)  Died  about  1853. 

See  “ Memoirs  of  C.  Jerram,”  by  his  son,  1855. 

Jer'rold,  (Douglas  William,)  celebrated  as  a hu- 
mourist, a journalist,  and  a dramatical  and  satirical 
writer,  was  born  in  London  in  1803.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  manager  of  Sheerness  Theatre,  where  he  imbibed 
his  taste  for  dramatic  literature.  Pie  was  apprenticed 
to  a printer  in  London,  in  which  situation  he  diligently 
improved  his  leisure  hours  in  the  study  of  literature  and 
the  languages.  Shakspeare  was  his  favourite  book.  His 
first  production  was  an  essay  on  the  opera  of  “ Der  Frei- 
schiitz,”  which  he  enclosed  anonymously  to  the  editor 
by  whom  he  was  then  employed.  The  article  was  highly 
commended,  and  Jerrold  had  the  satisfaction  of  placing 
it  in  type.  Thus  encouraged,  he  wrote  “Black-Eyed 
Susan,”  (about  1824,)  one  of  the  most  popular  dramas 
ever  acted  on  the  English  stage.  This  was  followed  by 


several  other  plays  of  great  merit.  He  afterwards  be- 
came a contributor  to  “ Punch,”  the  popularity  of  which 
vvas  rapidly  increased  by  his  satirical  and  witty  produc- 
tions. He  also  edited  successively  “The  Heads  of  the 
People,”  “The  Illuminated  Magazine,”  “The  Shilling 
Magazine,”  and  “Lloyd’s  Weekly.”  All  of  these  were 
very  successful,  and  the  last  had  an  immense  circulation. 
Many  of  his  writings  have  been  issued  in  volume  form, 
among  which  we  may  mention  “ Mrs.  Caudle’s  Curtain 
Lectures,”  (new  edition,  1846,)  “Chronicles  of  Clover- 
nook,”  (1846,)  “Saint  Giles  and  Saint  James,”  (1851,) 
“Prisoner  of  War,”  “Time  Works  Wonders,”  (1854,) 
and  the  “Bubbles  of  the  Day.”  Died  in  1857. 

Jerrold,  (William  Blanchard,)  r.  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  London  in  1826.  He  published, 
be>ides  otherworks,  “A  Brage-Reaker  with  the  Swedes, 
or  Notes  from  the  North,”  (1853,)  “Life  of  Douglas 
Jerrold,”  (1859,)  and  a “Life  01  Napoleon  III.,”  (1874- 
84.)  He  succeeded  his  father  as  editor  of  “Lloyd’s 
Weekly  News  ” in  1857.  He  died  in  1884. 

Jerusalem,  (Johann  Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a 
celebrated  Protestant  divine  and  pulpit  orator,  born  at 
Osnabriick,  in  Germany,  in  1709.  He  was  appointed  in 
1740  court  preacher  to  Duke  Charles  of  Brunswick,  and 
soon  after  became  tutor  to  his  son,  Prince  Charles 
William.  Through  his  influence  the  Caroline  College 
was  established  at  Brunswick.  In  1771  he  was  created 
vice-president  of  the  consistory  at  Wolfenbiittel.  He 
published,  besides  sermons,  “ Contemplations  on  the 
Principal  Truths  of  Religion,”  (5  vols.,  1768-79.)  Died 
in  1789.  The  suicide  of  his  son,  Karl  Wilhelm,  sug- 
gested to  Goethe  the  story  of  “ Werther.” 

Jer'vas,  (Charles,)  a portrait-painter,  and  native  of 
Ireland,  born  about  1675.  His  chief  excellence  lay  in 
copying.  He  gave  lessons  to  Pope  the  poet,  who  highly 
praises  him  in  the  “Epistle  to  Jervas.”  Died  in  1739. 

Jer'vis,  (John,)  Earl  of  Saint  Vincent,  and  admiral  of 
the  British  fleet,  born  at  Meaford,  in  Staffordshire,  in 
1 734.  He  entered  the  navy  when  ten  years  old,  and  in 
1760  became  a post-captain.  In  1778  ne  commanded  an 
eighty-gun  ship  in  Keppel’s  action  against  the  French, 
and  in  1782  captured  the  Pegase,  of  seventy-four  guns. 
He  sat  in  Parliament  several  years  for  various  boroughs, 
until  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  when 
he  sailed  at  the  head  of  a squadron  to  the  West  Indies, 
with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He  captured  Martinique, 
Guadeloupe,  and  Saint  Lucia.  In  1795  he  was  made 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  commander  of  the  naval  force  in 
the  Mediterranean.  He  encountered  the  Spanish  fleet 
off  Cape  Saint  Vincent  in  February,  1797,  and,  though 
their  force  was  double  his  own,  he  gained  a complete 
victory.  For  this  exploit  he  received  the  thanks  ot  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  a pension  of  ^3,000,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  titles  of  Earl  of  Saint  Vin- 
cent and  Baron  Jervis  of  Meaford.  He  was  appointed 
fiist  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1801,  and  retired  from  that 
office  in  1804.  Died  in  1823. 

Jesi,  (Samuele,)  an  Italian  engraver,  born  at  Milan 
fabout  1789,  executed  a number  of  excellent  plates,  after 
Raphael.  Died  in  1853. 

Jes'se,  (Edward,)  an  English  naturalist  and  writer, 
published,  besides  other  works,  “ Gleanings  in  Natural 
History,”  (3  vols.,  1832-35,)  and  “Scenes  and  Tales  of 
Country  Life,”  (1844.)  Died  in  1868. 

Jesse,  (John  Heneage,)  an  English  historical  writer. 
Among  his  works  are  “ Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England 
during  the  Reign  of  the  Stuarts,”  and  “Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Reign  of  George  III.,”  (1867.)  He  died  in 
1874. 

Jesse! , (Sir  George,)  one  of  the  most  able  of  English 
judges,  was  born  in  London,  in  1824,  and  educated  at 
University  College,  London.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1847,  made  a queen’s  counsel  in  1865,  and  solicitor- 
general  in  1871.  In  1873  fie  was  appointed  master  of 
ihe  rolls,  being  the  first  Jew  to  obtain  a seat  on  the 
English  bench.  He  died  in  i883. 

Jessenius,  ySs-sa'ne-hs,  (Johann,)  a physician,  born 
in  Hungary  in  1566,  was  employed  by  the  Emperor  of 
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Germany.  In  1621  he  was  condemned  and  executed  for 
having  attempted  to  incite  his  countrymen  to  revolt 
against  the  house  of  Austria. 

Jes'sey,  (Henry,)  a learned  English  divine,  born  in 
Yorkshire  about  1600.  He  was  ordained  after  the  Epis- 
copal forms,  and  obtained  a living.  He  subsequently 
became  minister  of  a Baptist  congregation.  He  com- 
menced a new  translation  of  the  Bible,  but,  from  the 
persecutions  which  he  suffered  for  his  religious  belief, 
was  unable  to  finish  it.  He  died  in  prison  in  1663. 

Jes'sup,  (Thomas  S.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
1790  ; died  in  i860. 

Je'sus  or  Jesli'u-a,  son  of  Sirach,  a learned  Jew,  and 
the  author  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Ecclesiasticus.  He 
was  a native  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
about  200  B.c. 

Je'ter,  (Jeremiah  B.,)  D.D.,  an  American  Baptist 
divine  and  author,  born  in  Bedford  county,  Virginia,  in 
1 802,  became  pastor  in  Richmond.  He  published  several 
works. 

Jeuffroy,  zhuh'fRwV,  (R.  V.,)  a distinguished  French 
engraver  of  gems  and  medals,  born  at  Rouen  in  1749. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Institute.  Died  in  1826. 

Jeune,  le,  leh  zhun,  (Jean,)  a celebrated  French 
preacher,  born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1592;  died  in  1672. 
His  sermons  were  published  in  10  vols. 

Jevhery  or  Djevhery,  jev'hi-ree,  (Ismaeel-Ibn- 
Ham'mad,)  an  Arabian  lexicographer,  born  at  Farab. 
After  travelling  through  various  countries,  he  settled  at 
Nishapoor,  in  Persia,  where,  in  999,  he  published  one 
of  the  most  perfect  of  Arabian  dictionaries,  of  which 
Golius  made  extensive  use  in  his  “ Lexicon  Arabicum.” 
Died  about  1005. 

Jev'oii,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dramatic  writer  and 
actor,  who  died  in  1688,  aged  about  thirty-five. 

Jevons,  (William  Stanley,)  an  English  writer, 
author  of  numerous  works  on  political  economy  and 
mental  science,  and  professor  of  political  economy  in 
University  College,  London.  Born  1835,  died  1882. 

Jew'ell  or  Jew'el,  (John,)  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  one 
of  the  earliest  champions  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  born 
at  Buden,in  Devonshire,  in  1522.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  graduated  in  1540.  Under  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
he  openly  avowed  the  Protestant  faith,  and  assisted  Peter 
Martyr  in  his  dispute  with  the  Catholic  theologians  at 
Oxford.  After  the  accession  ot  Mary  he  fled  to  Ger- 
many, (1555,)  and  at  Strasburg  again  met  Martyr,  whom 
he  assisted  on  some  of  his  woiks.  Wnen  Elizabeth 
ascended  the  throne,  Jewell  returned  to  England,  and 
was  ordained  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1559  or  1560.  In 
this  position  he  continued  to  labour  diligently  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Protestant  religion.  He  died  in  1571. 
The  most  important  of  his  writings  is  “Apologia  Eccle- 
siae  Anglicanse,”  (1562,)  translated  into  English  by  the 
mother  of  Lord  Bacon.  Versions  were  also  rendered  of 
it  into  Dutch,  French,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  ; and  it  is  said  to  have  done  more  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Reformation  than  any  other  work. 
Jewell  also  wrote  a “Defence  of  the  Apology,’’  (1567,) 
in  answer  to  Harding,  a Roman  Catholic,  who  had 
attacked  him. 

See  L.  Humfrey,  “Life  of  Jewell,”  1573;  C.  W.  Le  Bas,  “Life 
of  Bishop  Jewell,”  1835  ; Burnet,  “History  of  the  Reformation;” 
“Biographia  Britannica.” 

Jews'bur-y,  (Geraldine  Endsor,)  younger  sister 
of  Mrs.  Fletcher,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Manchester 
in  1821.  She  published  a number  of  novels,  among 
which  may  be  named  “Zoe,  or  the  History  of  Two 
Lives,”  (1845,)  “Marian  Withers,”  (1851,)  and  “The 
Sorrows  of  Gentility,”  (1856.) 

Jewsbury,  (Maria  Jane,)  an  English  authoress, 
born  in  Warwickshire  about  1800.  Among  her  principal 
works  are  “ Phantasmagoria,  or  Sketches  of  Life  and 
Literature,”  (1825,)  “Lays  of  Leisure  Hours,”  (1829,) 
and  “Three  Histories.”  Having  been  married  in  1832 
or  1833  to  the  Rev.  William  Fletcher,  she  accompanied 
him  to  India,  where  she  died  in  1833.  She  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Wordsworth,  who  has  eulogized  her 
character  and  talents.  He  said  he  considered  her 
“unrivalled  in  one  quality, — quickness  in  the  motions 
of  her  mind.” 


Jez'e-bel,  [Heb.  Fr.  J£saisel,  zhVzi'be)',]  a 

daughter  of  Ethbaal,  King  of  the  Zidonians,  and  wife  of 
Ahab,  King  of  Israel.  She  was  notorious  for  her  cruelty 
and  ill  faith.  She  was  killed  by  being  thrown  out  of  a 
window  by  the  order  of  Jehu. 

See  I.  Kings  xvi. ; II.  Kings  ix. 

Jezid  or  Jezed.  See  Yezf.ed. 

Jezzar  or  Djezzar  Ahmed,  jez'zar  SH'mSd,  a Pasha 
of  Acre  and  Sidon,  notorious  for  his  cruelty,  was  born 
in  Bosnia.  After  being  a slave  of  Ali  Bey  in  Egypt,  he 
became  governor  of  Cairo.  In  1775  he  was  appointed 
Pasha  of  Acre  and  Sidon,  and  about  1784  he  received 
the  Three  Tails.  In  1799  he  was  defeated  by  the  French, 
and  shut  himself  in  Saint-Jean-d’Acre,  which,  with  the 
aid  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  he  successfully  defended  against 
Bonaparte.  Died  in  1804. 

Jina,  jin'a,  [a  Sanscrit  word  signifying  “ victorious,”] 
one  of  the  many  names  applied  to  Vishnu:  also  the 
name  of  a celebrated  sage,  (called  also  Jaina,  jl'na,) 
the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Jains  or  Jainas.  As  the 
Hindoos  have  no  trustworthy  history,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  determine  positively  the  character  of  the  Jains. 
They  are  commonly  regarded  as  a division  or  offshoot 
of  the  Booddhists ; although  in  one  passage  of  the 
“ Bhagavat”  Jina  is  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  Booddha. 
Thus  much  only  is  certain,  that  in  some  of  their  tenets 
and  customs  the  Jains  closely  resemble  the  Booddhists. 

Jo'ab,  chief  captain  of  the  armies  of  Israel  under 
Ring  David. 

Jo'a-chim,  [It.  Gioacchino,]  an  Italian  monk, 
founded  the  monastery  ol  Flora,  in  Calabria.  He  wrote 
several  heretical  woiks,  in  which  he  advanced  the  doc- 
trines of  tritheism.  Died  in  1202  or  1207. 

Joachim,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a German  historian 
and  medallist,  born  at  Halle  in  1713.  He  was  professor 
of  history  a id  law  at  Halle,  and  wrote  several  works  on 
history  and  numismatics.  Died  in  1667. 

Joachim,  (Joseph,)  a Hungarian  violinist,  born  at 
Kitsee,  nearPresburg,in  1831.  In  1882  he  was  appointed 
conductor  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  One 
of  his  principal  compositions  is  the  “ Concert  a la  Hon- 
groise.” 

Joan  or  Jo-an'na  [Fr.  Jeanne,  zhtn ; It.  G10 
vanna,  jo-vin'nS]  I.,  Queen  of  Naples,  a daughter  of 
Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria,  was  born  in  1327.  She  was 
married  to  Andrew,  Prince  of  Hungary,  and  in  1343  suc- 
ceeded her  grandfather,  Robert,  King  of  Naples.  In  1345 
Andrew  was  murdered  by  conspirators,  probably  with 
the  connivance  of  Joan,  who  soon  after  married  Prince 
Louis  of  Tarentum.  To  avenge  the  death  of  Andrew, 
Louis,  King  of  Hungary,  invaded  Naples  and  expelled 
Joan  from  the  kingdom.  Having  gained  the  favour  of  the 
pope  by  ceding  Avignon  to  him,  she  was  restored  to  the 
throne  in  1352.  She  was  married  in  1376  to  her  fourth 
husband,  Otho  of  Brunswick,  but  continued  to  be  child- 
less. In  1381  Naples  was  invaded  by  Charles  Durazzo, 
who  captured  Joan  and  put  her  to  death  in  1382. 

See  “Historical  Life  of  Joanna  of  Sicily,”  London,  2 vols.,  1824; 
Giannone,  “ Storia  civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli V.  Mignot,  “ His- 
toire  de  Jeanne  I,  Reinede  Naples,”  1764;  D.  Crivelli,  “ Della prima 
e della  seconda  Giovanna,  Regine  di  Napoli,”  1832 ; “ Nouvelle  Bin- 
graphie  G^n^rale,” (under  “ Jeanne;”)”  London  Quarterly  Review” 
for  December,  1824;  “Monthly  Review”  for  December,  1S24. 

Joan  (or  Giovanna)  II.,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Durazzo,  succeeded  her  brother  Ladislaus  on  the  throne 
of  Naples  in  1414.  She  was  notorious  for  her  licentious 
conduct  and  the  number  of  her  favourites.  She  died  in 
1435,  leaving  the  kingdom  in  a very  unsettled  state. 

See  D.  Crivelli,  “ Della  prima  e della  seconda  Giovanna,  Regine 
di  Napoli,”  1832;  ‘‘Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale.” 

Joan,  Pope,  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  a fabu- 
lous character,  is  placed  by  several  writers  in  the  ninth 
century.  Having  assumed  male  attire,  she  went  to  Rome, 
and  became  so  celebrated  for  her  ecclesiastical  know- 
ledge that  upon  the  death  of  Leo  IV.  she  was  unani- 
mously elected  pope.  She  was,  however,  one  day  seized 
with  the  pains  of  childbirth  as  she  was  proceeding  to  the 
Lateran  Basilica,  and  died  in  the  street,  after  a pontificate 
of  two  years,  five  months,  and  four  days.  She  was  buried 
without  honours.  Other  accounts  state  that  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  imposture  she  was  stoned  to  death  by  the 
populace.  The  Protestants  have  been  accused  of  fabri- 
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eating  the  account ; but  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved 
that  it  was  in  circulation  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century. 

See  J.  Lenfant,  “ Histoire  de  la  Papesse  Jeanne,”  1730;  S. 
Baring-Gould,  “ Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  1867. 

Joan,  Queen  of  Castile,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  the  Catholic,  was  married  in  1496  to  Philip, 
Archduke  of  Austria.  In  1500  she  gave  birth  to  Prince 
Carlos,  afterwards  Charles  V.  of  Germany.  She  soon 
after  lost  her  reason;  and  when,  upon  the  death  of  Isa- 
bella, she  became  Queen  of  Castile,  it  was  necessary  that 
a regent  should  be  appointed.  Died  in  1555. 

See  Prescott,  “History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella Mariana, 
“Historia  de  Espafia.” 

Joan,  (Jeanne,)  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  I. 
of  Navarre,  and  queen  of  Philippe  le  Bel  of  France, 
was  born  in  1272.  Upon  her  marriage  with  the  French 
monarch  she  retained  authority  over  her  hereditary  do- 
minions of  Navarre  and  Champagne.  She  carried  on 
a successful  war  against  the  Castilians  and  Aragonese, 
assisted  her  husband  in  the  councils  and  administration 
of  affairs  in  France,  established  a college  in  Navarre, 
and  was  a liberal  patroness  of  learning.  In  1297,  Count 
de  Bar  having  invaded  Champagne,  the  queen  marched 
against  him  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  cut  his  army  in 
pieces,  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  Paris.  Died  in  1305. 

Joan  d'Albret.  See  Jeanne  d’Albret. 

Joan  of  Arc,  or  Jeanne  Dare,  zhfn  diRk,  surnamed 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  [Fr.  La  Pucelle  d’Orl£ans, 
It  pii'sgK  doR'li'SN',]  the  most  illustrious  of  the  hero- 
ines of  history,  was  born  in  the  hamlet  of  Dom-Remy, 
in  Champagne,  about  141 1.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
poor  and  religious  peasants,  who  implanted  in  her  heart 
at  an  early  age  the  seeds  of  that  exalted  enthusiasm 
which  subsequently  obtained  so  absolute  an  ascendency 
over  her  character.  At  this  time  the  rival  factions  of 
the  Orleanists  or  Armagnacs  and  the  Burgundians  deso- 
lated France  by  their  wars.  The  former  supported  the 
claims  of  Charles  VII. ; while  the  latter  had  sworn  al- 
legiance to  Henry  V.  of  England.  Joan  from  infancy 
had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Orleanists,  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded.  Her  devotion  to  their  cause  was 
increased  by  the  cruelties  which  she  frequently  saw  the 
enemy  commit.  She  was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  re- 
lieve the  sufferings  of  the  poor  around  her,  and  even  sold 
her  bed  and  the  greater  part  of  her  clothing  in  order  to 
procure  them  supplies.  She  afterwards  stated  that  as 
early  as  the  age  of  thirteen  she  received  commands  from 
Heaven  to  go  and  liberate  France.  These  commands 
continued  to  be  repeated ; but  her  parents  endeavoured 
to  suppress  her  enthusiasm.  She,  however,  obtained 
the  assistance  of  an  uncle,  who  introduced  her  to  De 
Baudricourt,  the  commander  of  a neighbouring  fortress, 
before  whom  her  voices,  as  she  termed  them,  had  or- 
dered her  to  lay  her  divine  commission.  That  officer  at 
first  treated  her  assertions  with  scorn  ; but  finally,  on 
account  of  the  disasters  that  his  prince  had  suffered,  he 
gave  her  the  assistance  which  she  had  requested,  and 
in  February,  1429,  with  a guard  of  five  or  six  men,  she 
set  out  on  her  journey  for  Chinon,  where  Charles  then 
held  his  court.  At  this  time  his  cause  appeared  to  be 
almost  desperate.  Orleans,  which  was  the  only  place  of 
importance  that  remained  to  him,  was  closely  besieged 
by  the  English.  Joan  appeared  before  him,  and  declared 
that  her  mission  was  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  conduct 
him  to  Rheims  to  be  crowned.  At  this  period  she  had 
reached  her  eighteenth  year,  and  possessed  a very  beau- 
tiful countenance  and  noble  form.  Charles  was  convinced 
of  the  truthfulness  of  her  statements,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  his  ecclesiastics  and  courtiers, 
raised  her  to  the  rank  of  a military  commander,  and 
placed  a considerable  body  of  troops  at  her  disposal. 
She  entered  Orleans  about  the  last  of  April,  1429,  with 
a convoy  of  provisions,  and  in  one  week  raised  the  siege. 
In  battle  Joan  displayed  great  personal  bravery.  She 
subsequently  gained  the  battles  of  Jargeau  and  Patay,  in 
the  latter  of  which  the  noted  Talbot  was  made  prisoner. 
Several  important  cities  surrendered  to  her  without  resist- 
ance ; and  in  less  than  three  months  from  the  time  that  she 
received  her  military  command,  Charles  was  crowned  at 
Rheims,  in  the  cathedral  consecrated  to  the  coronation  of 
the  French  sovereigns.  She  then  petitioned  the  king  that 


she  might  be  permitted  to  return  home  ; but  he  prevailed 
on  her  to  continue  in  the  army.  The  following  spring,  as 
she  was  making  a sortie  against  the  Burgundians  near 
Compiegne,  she  was  captured  by  them  and  subsequently 
handed  over  to  the  English,  who,  with  the  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  and  the  University  of  Paris,  urgently  demanded 
her  execution  as  a sorceress.  The  King  of  England 
granted  their  request,  and  Joan,  after  a mock-trial  at 
Rouen,  was  condemned  to  be  burnt.  On  the  31st  of 
May,  1431,  she  was  dressed  in  the  garb  of  the  victims  of 
the  Inquisition,  and,  amidst  the  clamours  of  assembled 
thousands,  conducted  to  the  stake,  where,  in  a short 
time,  her  body  was  consumed.  She  died  declaring  that 
her  voices  had  not  deceived  her,  and  with  the  name  of 
Jesus  on  her  lips.  Many  of  those  who  had  most  eagerly 
sought  her  death  were  melted  to  tears  ; and  even  the 
executioner  declared  that  he  had  committed  an  unpar- 
donable sin.  A secretary  of  the  King  of  England  also 
said,  “We  are  lost!  we  have  burned  a saint.”  Thus 
perished  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  against  whom  not  the 
slightest  crime  could  be  proved.  If  the  inspiration  which 
she  received  came  not  from  the  source  to  which  she 
attributed  it,  it  was  at  least  the  offspring  of  bravery,  of 
generosity,  of  patriotism,  of  those  virtues  which  have 
raised  to  immortality  so  many  of  the  great  and  good. 
In  the  high-coloured  and  eulogistic  account  given  of 
her  by  Michelet,  he  remarks,  “ She  had  the  goodness  of 
the  ancient  martyrs,  but  with  this  difference  : the  early 
Christians  remained  pure  and  virtuous  only  in  retiring 
from  the  encounter  and  in  separating  themselves  from 
the  struggles  and  temptations  of  the  world,  while  she 
was  benign  in  the  fiercest  conflicts,  good  among  the  bad, 
gentle  even  in  war ; ‘ into  war,  that  triumph  of  the  devil, 
she  carried  the  spirit  of  Heaven.’  This  tenderness  of 
heart  she  had  for  all  men.  She  wept  after  the  victories, 
and  relieved  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  English.” 
Her  death  stamped  indelible  infamy  on  all  the  parties 
connected  with  the  war, — on  the  Burgundians  for  de- 
livering her  to  her  inveterate  enemies,  on  the  English 
and  their  French  allies  for  their  inhuman  cruelty  and 
thirst  for  revenge,  and  on  her  own  prince  and  party  for 
not  making  a powerful  attempt  to  save  her. 

See  Barth^lemy  de  Beauregard,  “ Histoire  de  Jeanne  d’Arc,” 
2 vols.,  1847;  Desjardins,  “ Vie  de  Jeanne  d’Arc,”  1854;  Vallet 
de  Viriville,  “ Nouvelles  Recherches  sur  la  Famille,  etc.  de  Jeanne 
Dare,”  1854;  Lenglet-Dufresnoy,  “Histoire  de  Jeanne  d’Arc,” 
1753 ; Le  Brun  de  Charmettes,  “ Histoire  de  Jeanne  d’Arc,” 
4 vols.,  1817;  Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  “ Jeanne  d’Arc,”  1852; 
Jules  Michelet,  “Jeanne  d’Arc,”  1853;  R.  M.  Evans,  “Story 
of  Joan  of  Arc,”  1847;  A.  M.  Meneghelli,  “ Giovanna  d’Arc,” 
Padua,  1841;  Michelet,  “History  of  France;”  Carl  Liebelt, 
“Dziewica  Orleanska  ustep  dziejow  Francyi,”  Posen,  1847;  Guido 
Goerres,  “Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,”  1834;  Harriet  Parr, 
“Life  and  Death  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,”  1866;  Thomas  De  Quincey, 
“Miscellaneous  Essays;”  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  March, 
1842. 

Joan  [Sp.  Juana,  Hoo-Sn'yA]  Henriquez,  (gn-ree'- 
keth,)  Queen  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  daughter  of  Fred- 
erick Henriquez,  of  the  blood-royal  of  Castile,  and 
admiral  of  that  kingdom.  In  1444  she  was  married  to 
John  II.  of  Aragon,  and  in  1452  gave  birth  to  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic.  She  was  a princess  of  great  energy  of 
character  and  of  uncommon  mental  endowments;  and 
to  her  advice  and  assistance  many  of  the  successes  of 
John  II.  are  to  be  attributed.  Died  in  1468. 

Joanes,  Ho-A'ngs,  or  Juanes,  Hoo-A'ngs,  (Vincente,) 
an  eminent  Spanish  painter,  born  in  Valencia  in  1523, 
studied  at  Rome,  and  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  artist 
of  the  Valencian  school.  Died  in  1579.  Among  his 
most  important  works  may  be  mentioned  Christ  after 
death  borne  by  the  angels,  the  Saviour  with  the  two 
prophets,  and  a Saint  Francis. 

Joannes.  See  John. 

Joannes  Comnenus.  See  Calo-Joannes. 

Joannes  Massiliensis.  See  Cassian,  (John.) 

Joannet,  zho'i'nA',  (Claude,)  a French  litterateur, 
born  at  Dole  in  1716;  died  in  1789. 

Joanny,  zho't'ne',  the  assumed  name  of  Jean  Bap- 
tiste Bernard  Brissebarre,  a famous  French  tragic 
actor,  born  at  Dijon  in  1775,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
been  nearly  equal  to  Talma.  Died  in  1849. 

Joao  (or  Joam)  of  Portugal.  See  John. 

Joao  or  Juan,  surnamed  De  Dios  or  De  Dieu.  See 
Dieu. 
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Jo'ash  [Heb.  KW]  or  Je-ho'ash,  King  of  Judah, 
and  son  of  Ahaziah.  He  ascended  the  throne  when 
seven  years  of  age,  and  reigned  virtuously  forty  years. 
He  was  assassinated  by  his  servants  in  838  B.c. 

See  II.  Chronicles  xxiii.  and  xxiv. ; II.  Kings  xi.  and  xii. 

Joash  or  Jehoash,  King  of  Israel,  succeeded  his 
father,  Jehoahaz,  839  or  840  B.c.,  and  reigned  sixteen  years. 

See  II.  Kings  xiii.  ; II.  Chronicles  xxv.  17. 

Job,  [Heb.  31’X;  Gr.  ’I uf3 ; Arabic,  Aiyoob,  (Aiyoub 
or  Aiyub,)  Tyoob';  Ger.  Hiob,  hee'op;  It.  Giobbe, 
job'bi,]  a patriarch  of  Uz,  (a  country  which  is  believed 
by  many  to  be  the  same  as  Idumaea,)  who  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  a very  remote  antiquity.  One  of  the  most 
sublime  books  of  the  Old  Testament  bears  his  name  and 
gives  an  account  of  his  life  and  virtues.  By  many  it  has 
been  thought  that  Job  was  an  allegorical  character  ; but 
there  appears  to  be  little  reason  for  this  supposition. 
He  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  (xv.  16,)  and 
by  Saint  James,  (v.  1 1 ,)  as  a real  person.  Much  con- 
troversy has  arisen  about  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
the  author  of  the  book  ; but  both  these  points  remain 
unsettled.  This  work  was  written  in  Hebrew,  with  a 
mixture  of  Arabic. 

Job  or  Aiyoob,  i'yoob',  (Solomon,)  an  African 
prince,  son  of  a king  of  Bondoo,  in  Senegambia.  In 
1730  he  was  sold  to  the  English,  who  carried  him  to 
Maryland,  where  he  became  a slave.  His  story  interested 
General  Oglethorpe  and  others,  who  ransomed  him  and 
sent  him  to  England  in  1733.  He  was  presented  at 
court,  and  attracted  much  attention.  He  produced  an 
interesting  geographical  account  of  his  native  country, 
and  wrote  from  memory,  it  is  said,  three  copies  of  the 
Koran.  He  returned  to  Bondoo  about  1735. 

Jobard,  zho'btR',  (J.  B.  A.  M.,)  a writer  on  social 
economy,  born  in  Haute-Marne,  France,  in  1792.  He 
lived  in  Belgium.  Died  in  1861. 

Jobert,  zho'baiR',  (Louis,)  a French  Jesuit  and  anti- 
quary, born  at  Paris  in  1637.  For  some  time  he  was 
a professor  of  rhetoric  in  his  native  city,  and  afterwards 
became  celebrated  as  a preacher.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  treatises  on  medals.  Died  in  1719. 

Jobert  de  Lamballe,  zho'baiR'  deh  lS.N'bil',  (An- 
toine Joseph,)  an  eminent  French  surgeon,  born  at 
Lamballe  in  1799.  He  lectured  in  Paris,  and  published, 
besides  other  works,  a “Treatise  on  Plastic  Surgery,” 
(“Traite  de  Chirurgie  plastique,”  2 vols.,  1849.)  He 
became  surgeon  to  the  emperor  in  1854.  Died  in  1867. 

Jo-cas'ta  or  Jo-cas'te,  [Gr.  ’Ioicucstt]  ; Fr.  Jocaste, 
zho'kfst',]  sometimes  called  Epicaste,  the  wife  of  Laius, 
and  the  mother  of  CEdipus.  According  to  tradition,  she 
was  married  to  CEdipus  without  knowing  who  he  was, 
and  hung  herself  after  she  discovered  the  relationship 
between  them. 

See  the  “OEdipus”  of  Sophocles. 

Jocaste.  See  Jocasta. 

Jo9'e-lyn,  (Robert,)  Lord,  M.P.,  an  English  poli- 
tician, born  in  1816,  visited  China  about  1840,  and  pub- 
lished “ Six  Months  in  China.”  Died  in  1854. 

Jo-eha'nan  or  Jo-ha'nan  Ben  E-li-e'zer,  a Jewish 
rabbi,  born  in  Palestine  about  184  A.D.  He  compiled 
the  “Jerusalem  Gemara,”  a part  of  the  Talmud.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  in  279  A.D. 

Jocher  or  Joecher,  yo'Ker,  (Christian  Gottlieb,) 
an  eminent  German  scholar  and  writer,  born  at  Leipsic 
in  1694.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  and  his- 
tory at  Leipsic  about  1730.  His  most  important  work 
is  a “Universal  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,”  (“Allge- 
meines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,”  4 vols.,  1750-51,)  which  is 
highly  esteemed.  Supplements  have  been  published  by 
Adelung  and  others.  Died  in  1758. 

See  Ernesti,  ‘JMemoria  c.  G.  Jocheri,”  1758:  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie;”  Adelung’s  Supplement  to 
Jocher. 

Jochmus,  yoK'mus,  (Albrecht,)  a German  general, 
born  at  Hamburg  in  1808.  About  1838  he  was  sent  by 
Lord  Palmerston  to  Constantinople  to  plan  a campaign 
in  Syria.  He  became  general-in-chief  of  the  allied 
armies  of  England  and  Turkey  in  December,  1840.  He 
was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  Archduke 
John,  Vicar  of  the  German  empire,  in  May,  1849,  and 
resigned  in  December  of  that  year. 


Jocondus.  See  Giocondo,  (Giovanni.) 

Jode,  de,  deh  yo'deh,  (Arnold,)  son  of  Pieter,  Jr., 
noticed  below,  was  born  about  1636.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  inferior  to  his  grandfather  and  father  as  an 
engraver.  While  in  London,  in  1667,  he  engraved  for 
Charles  I.  “Mercury  Instructing  Cupid,”  by  Correggio. 
Among  his  other  works  is  “ The  Infant  Jesus  embracing 
Saint  John.” 

See  Basan,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs.” 

Jode,  de,  (Pieter,)  a Flemish  engraver,  born  in  1570  ; 
died  in  1634.  Among  the  most  important  of  his  pro- 
ductions may  be  mentioned  “The  Last  Judgment,”  by 
Cousin,  and  “Jesus  Christ  giving  the  Keys  to  Saint 
Peter,”  by  Rubens. 

Jode,  de,  (Pieter  or  Petrus,)  Jr.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Antwerp  about  1606.  He  engraved 
numerous  pictures  from  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Titian,  and 
other  artists.  Among  his  best  works  is  “The  Visita- 
tion of  the  Virgin,”  after  Rubens.  Died  after  1660. 

Jodelle,  zho'dll',  (Etienne,)  Lord  of  Lymodin,  born 
at  Paris  in  1532.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  French  poets 
termed  the  “ Pleiades.”  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  write  plays  in  the  French  language  and  to  introduce 
choruses  after  the  Greek  manner.  It  is  said  that  his 
fluency  of  composition  was  so  great  that  on  a wager  he 
composed  in  one  night  five  hundred  Latin  verses  on  a 
given  subject.  He  died  poor  in  1573.  His  principal 
production  was  the  tragedy  of  “Cleopatra,”  (1552.) 

See  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe Bayle,  “His- 
torical and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Niceron,  “Mtimoires;”  Sainte- 
Beuve,  “ Podsie  Frangaise  au  seizieme  Si&cle.” 

Jo'drell,  (Richard  Paul,)  an  English  dramatic 
writer,  born  in  1745.  He  produced  “A  Widow  and  no 
Widow,”  a farce,  “The  Persian  Heroine,”  a tragedy, 
(1786,)  and  “ Philology  of  the  English  Language,”  (1820.) 
Died  in  1831. 

Joecher.  See  Jocher. 

Jo'el,  [Heb.  Gr.  ’IoyA,]  one  of  the  twelve  minor 
Hebrew  prophets,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Uzziah,  about  800-750  B.C.  A passage  of  his  prophecy 
is  quoted  in  Acts  ii.  17. 

Joerdens.  See  Jordens. 

Joffredus.  See  Jouffroi. 

Jof'fiid,  an  English  abbot  of  Lincolnshire,  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Peter  de  Blois,  a writer  of  the  time 
of  Henry  II.,  states  that  Joffrid  was  the  founder  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Jogues,  zhog,  (Isaac,)  a French  Jesuit,  born  at  Or- 
leans in  1607,  spent  many  years  in  Canada  as  a missionary. 
He  was  killed  by  the  Mohawks  in  1646. 

Johann,  (princes  of  Germany.)  See  John. 

Johanneau,  zho'i'no',  (Eloi,)  a French  antiquary, 
born  near  Blois  in  1770.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Academie  Celtique.  In  1811  he  became  imperial 
censor  of  books.  He  wrote  on  botany,  Celtic  monuments, 
and  other  subjects.  Died  in  1851. 

Johannaeus,  (Finnus.)  See  Jonsson,  (Finn.) 

Johannes,  the  Latin  for  John,  which  see. 

Johannes  Antiochenus.  See  John  of  Antioch. 

Johannes  Climacus.  See  Climacus. 

Johannes  Secundus.  See  Fverard,  (Johannes.) 

Johannot,  zho'i'no',  (Charles,)  eldest  son  of  Fran- 
fois,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Frankfort  about  1790. 
He  was  a skilful  engraver,  and  produced  illustrations  of 
the  life  of  Saint  Genevieve  of  Brabant.  Died  in  1825. 

Johannot,  (Charles  Henri  Alfred,)  an  engraver 
and  painter,  second  son  of  Franyois,  noticed  below, 
was  born  at  Offenbach  in  1801.  He  acquired  a high 
reputation  for  his  vignette-designs  illustrating  the  French 
translations  of  Byron,  Scott,  and  Cooper.  Among  his 
best  paintings  are  “ The  Entrance  of  Mademoiselle 
Montpensier  into  Orleans  during  the  Fronde,”  and  “ Mary 
Stuart  leaving  Scotland.”  Died  in  1837. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Johannot,  (Francois,)  a German  designer  and  en- 
graver, of  French  extraction,  was  born  in  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt,  and  lived  about  1790.  He  settled  at  Paris  with 
his  partner,  Charles  Andre. 

Johannot,  (Tony,)  a painter  and  wood-engraver,  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Offenbach  in  1803. 
He  gained  a wide  reputation  as  a designer  and  engraver 
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of  vignettes  for  books.  Among  the  works  which  he 
illustrated  are  “ Werther,”  the  plays  of  Moliere,  “ Manon 
Lescaut,”  “Jerome  Paturot,”  and  “The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field.” Died  in  Paris  in  1852. 

John  [Gr.  ’luuvvr/c  ; Lat.  Johan'nes  ; Fr.  Jean,  z1i6n  ; 
It.  Giovanni,  jo-vin'nee]  the  Divine,  commonly  called 
Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  with  his  brother  James, 
was  among  the  first  to  become  a disciple  of  our  Saviour 
when  He  commenced  his  ministry.  John  was  made 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles ; and  his  gentle,  loving  spirit 
appears  to  have  especially  endeared  him  to  his  divine 
Master.  He  spoke  of  himself  as  “the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.”  He  was  with  his  Master  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane.  When  our  Saviour  was  nailed  to  the  cross, 
He  commended  his  mother  to  the  care  of  the  beloved 
disciple.  After  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus, 
Saint  John  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
propagators  of  the  Christian  religion.  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor  were  the  principal  scenes  of  his  labours.  We 
are  told  by  Tertullian  and  Saint  Jerome  that  under  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  by  the  order  of  a Roman  proconsul, 
he  was  immersed  in  a caldron  of  boiling  oil,  and  that  in 
this  terrible  ordeal  he  was  miraculously  preserved,  so 
that  he  sustained  not  the  slightest  injury.  After  this 
he  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  where  he  wrote 
the  Apocalypse,  or  Revelation.  He  also  wrote  three 
Epistles,  and  the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  John.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Ephesus  in  99  a.d.,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-four. 

Among  all  the  disciples  of  Christ,  John  appears  to 
have  most  fully  comprehended  the  character  and  spirit 
of  his  divine  Master.  He  first  announced  in  clear  and 
concise  terms  the  great  central  truth  of  Christianity, 
that  “ God  is  love,” — a truth  which,  in  his  view,  finds 
its  fullest  proof  in  the  great  fact  that  God  gave  His 
Son  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  (See  John  iii.  16, 
17  ; and  I.  Epistle  iv.  8,  9,  10.)  The  soul  of  “the  be- 
loved disciple”  seems  ever  filled  with  the  one  theme. 
Love,  not  fear,  is  to  be  the  motive  of  obedience  : — “ If  ye 
love  me,  keep  my  commandments.”  The  love  to  which 
he  refers  is  not  a mere  sentiment,  but  a living  power : — 
“This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  command- 
ments.” (See  John  xiv.  15,  21,  23;  I.  Epistle  iv.  7,  8, 
16,  18,  20 ; v.  2 and  3.) 

See  F.  A.  Thoi.uck,  “Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John,”  the 
7th  edition  of  which  was  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  C.  P. 
Krauth,  Philadelphia,  1859;  Wegscheider,  “Introduction  to  the 
Gospel  of  Saint  John,”  Gottingen,  1806;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^n^rale.” 

John  I.,  surnamed  Zimis'ces,  [Gr.  T&/uokt)c,]  became 
Emperor  of  the  East  in  969  a.d.  He  carried  on  a suc- 
cessful war  against  the  Rossi,  or  Russians,  and  quelled 
serious  disturbances  in  his  eastern  provinces.  He  died 
of  poison,  as  he  was  returning  to  Constantinople,  in  975. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a man  of  superior  talents. 

John  III.,  of  the  family  of  Ducas,  surnamed  Vatat'- 
zes,  born  in  Thrace  in  1193,  succeeded  his  father-in-law, 
Theodore  Lascaris,  in  1222,  as  Emperor  of  the  East. 
Constantinople  being  then  in  possession  of  the  Latins, 
John  fixed  his  capital  at  Nicaea,  in  Bithynia.  In  1235  he 
besieged  Constantinople,  but  was  repulsed.  He,  how- 
ever, reconquered  all  the  other  possessions  belonging  to 
the  Greek  Empire  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Latins. 
John  was  a liberal  patron  of  the  useful  arts,  and  did  much 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  Died  in  1255. 

John  IV.  (Las'caris)  succeeded  his  father  Theodore 
as  Emperor  of  the  East  in  1259,  when  he  was  aged  but 
six  years.  He  was  deprived  of  the  crown  in  1261  by 
Michael  Palaeologus,  who  put  out  his  eyes  and  im- 
prisoned him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

John  V.  See  Cantacuzenus. 

John  VI.,  (Paleeol'ogus,)  born  in  1332,  was  a son  of 
Andronicus,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  imperial  throne 
of  Constantinople  in  1341.  He  was  afterwards  impris- 
oned by  one  of  his  sons.  During  these  intestine  troubles 
the  Turks  attacked  the  capital,  and  forced  John  to  con- 
clude a disgraceful  treaty.  He  left  the  throne  to  his  son 
Manuel.  Died  in  1391. 

John  VII.  (Palseologus)  succeeded  his  father  Man- 
uel on  the  throne  of  Constantinople  in  1425.  Being 
unable  to  oppose  the  Turkish  invaders,  he  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  Latins  ; and,  in  order  to  cement  the 


union,  he  formed  a reconciliation  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches,  which,  however,  lasted  but  a 
short  period.  Died  in  1448.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Constantine  XIII. 

See  Le  Beau,  “Histoire  du  Bas- Empire.” 

J ohn  [Sp.  J uan,  Hoo-Sn']  I.,  son  of  Peter  (Pedro)  IV., 
was  born  in  1350,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Aragon  in 
1387.  Died  in  1395. 

John  (Juan)  II.,  King  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  born 
in  1397,  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  enterprising 
of  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  In  1425  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  Navarre,  as  the  husband  of  Queen  Blanche, 
and  three  years  later  was  appointed  by  his  brother  Al- 
fonso V.  to  the  government  of  Aragon.  Blanche  died 
soon  after,  and  in  1447  he  married  Joan  Henriquez,  of 
the  blood-royal  of  Castile,  who  became  the  mother  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  He  became  King  of  Aragon  in 
1458.  He  carried  on  long  and  successful  wars  against 
Henry  IV.  of  Castile  and  Louis  XI.  of  France.  He  also 
suppressed  a formidable  rebellion  of  the  Catalans.  Died 
in  1479. 

See  Prescott,  “ Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  chap.  ii. ; Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

John  (Juan)  I.,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  was  born 
in  1358.  He  succeeded  his  father  Henry  (Ilenrique)  II. 
in  1379.  He  subsequently  invaded  Portugal,  but  met 
with  a total  defeat  at  Aljubarota  in  August,  1385.  Died 
in  1390. 

John  II.,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  son  of  Henry 
(Henrique)  III.,  born  in  1404,  was  proclaimed  sovereign 
two  years  later.  He  carried  on  successful  wars  against 
the  Kings  of  Aragon  and  Navarre  and  the  Moors  of 
Granada.  By  his  first  wife,  Maria  of  Aragon,  he  left 
three  children,  one  of  whom  succeeded  him  as  Henry 
(Henrique)  IV.  By  his  second  queen,  Isabella,  he  had  a 
daughter,  afterwards  illustrious  as  Isabella  the  Catholic. 
Though  a feeble  sovereign,  he  was  a liberal  patron  of 
learning,  and  his  reign  was  distinguished  for  the  revival 
of  literature  in  Castile.  Died  in  1454. 

See  Prescott,  “Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  chap.  i. ; Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

John  (Hans,  bins)  I.  of  Denmark  and  II.  of 
Sweden,  son  of  Christian  I.,  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg, 
born  in  1455,  ascended  the  throne  in  1481.  About  the 
year  1500  the  Swedes  rebelled  against  him  because  he 
had  garrisoned  the  fortresses  with  Danish  -and  German 
troops.  He  was  finally  obliged  to  resign  all  claims  to  the 
Swedish  crown.  Died  in  1513. 

J ohn,  King  of  Engl  and,  surnamed  S anster  re,  (“  Lack- 
land,”)  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  II.  by  his  queen,  Elea- 
nor of  Guienne,  was  born  at  Oxford  in  1 1 66.  The  king 
at  first  created  him  Earl  of  Montague,  in  Normandy,  and 
in  1178  made  him  Lord  of  Ireland.  In  1189  he  married 
the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  William,  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester. The  same  year  he  was  a confederate  in  the 
rebellion  of  his  brother  Richard.  On  the  accession  of 
the  latter  to  the  throne  he  gave  John  several  earldoms, 
including  about  one-third  of  the  kingdom.  Soon  after 
Richard’s  departure  on  the  crusade  for  the  Holy  Land, 
John  formed  plans  to  obtain  the  crown  on  the  event  of 
the  king’s  death,  in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  his  nephew 
Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  whom  Richard  had  recognized 
as  his  heir.  When  John  was  informed  of  his  brother’s 
imprisonment  in  Germany,  he  immediately  attempted  to 
usurp  the  throne,  but  was  kept  in  check  by  the  loyalty 
of  the  nobles.  On  the  king’s  return  to  England,  in 
1194,  he  deprived  John  of  all  his  estates  and  compelled 
him  to  make  a humble  submission.  Richard  died  in 
France  in  1199,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  John,  who  was 
then  with  him.  That  prince  hastened  to  establish  his 
authority  in  Normandy  and  his  other  dominions,  and 
was  crowned  at  Westminster  in  May,  1199.  In  1201  he 
obtained  a divorce  from  his  wife,  and  married  Isabella 
of  Angouleme.  Philip  Augustus  of  France  espoused 
the  cause  of  Arthur,  who  commenced  hostilities  against 
John  and  gained  several  victories,  but  was  subsequently 
taken  prisoner  by  his  uncle  and  conveyed  to  Rouen. 
Nothing  further  was  heard  from  him  ; but  the  probability 
is  that  he  was  murdered.  The  war  afterwards  went 
entirely  against  the  King  of  England,  who  in  the  course 
of  two  years  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  continental 
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possessions.  During  this  period  he  drew  upon  himself 
the  hostility  of  the  Roman  pontiff  by  insisting  on  his 
right  to  appoint  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  see 
being  then  vacant.  The  pope  excommunicated  him  and 
laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  (1208.)  John,  how- 
ever, paid  no  attention  to  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 
but  imprisoned  or  banished  the  bishops  and  clergy  who 
obeyed  the  pope’s  orders.  Meanwhile  he  reduced  Lle- 
wellyn, a Welsh  prince,  to  subjection,  and  suppressed  a 
rebellion  in  Ireland.  Finally  the  pope,  having  formally 
deposed  him  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  oaths 
of  allegiance,  instigated  the  French  king  to  invade  Eng- 
land. John,  perceiving  his  danger,  made  an  abject  sub- 
mission to  the  papal  legate,  and  resigned  to  him  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  (1213.)  Philip  was 
then  forbidden  to  prosecute  his  enterprise.  For  a long 
time  John’s  tyranny  had  excited  the  hatred  of  his  barons. 
This  was  increased  by  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who,  presenting  them  with  the  charter  of  Henry  I., 
exhorted  them  to  obtain  the  liberties  therein  granted.  A 
numerous  body  of  barons  solemnly  swore  to  regain  their 
rights  or  to  levy  an  unceasing  war  on  the  king.  King 
John,  being  supported  by  the  pope,  scornfully  refused  to 
make  any  concessions  to  the  barons,  who  raised  a power- 
ful force  and  marched  to  London,  where  the  citizens 
gladly  received  them.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1215,  John 
consented  to  grant  all  that  they  required,  and  signed  at 
Runnymede  the  famous  Magna  Charta.  Scarcely  had 
he  done  this  before  he  induced  the  pope  to  absolve  him 
from  these  obligations  and  to  excommunicate  several 
of  his  opponents.  He  also  brought  into  England  large 
bodies  of  foreign  troops,  and  gained  several  victories 
over  the  barons.  The  latter  then  chose  Louis,  Dauphin 
of  France,  as  their  king.  This  prince  landed  at  Sand- 
wich in  May,  1216.  John  would  probably  have  been 
successful,  (for  dissensions  were  already  breaking  out  in 
the  camp  of  Louis,)  had  he  not  been  carried  off  by  a 
fever  in  October  of  that  year.  John  has  left  one  of  the 
darkest  names  in  the  history  of  the  English  kings.  He 
was  extremely  cruel,  fickle,  and  licentious,  without  a 
redeeming  virtue.  He  had,  by  his  queen  Isabella,  five 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  succeeded  him  as  Henry 
III.  The  second,  Richard,  was  elected  King  of  the 
Romans  in  1257. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England;”  Hallam,  “Constitutional 
History  of  England  Joseph  Berington,  “ History  of  Henry  II. 
and  of  Richard  I.  and  John,  his  Sous,”  1790;  Lingard,  “History 
of  England.” 

John  [Fr.  Jean,  zh6N]  I.,  a posthumous  son  of  Louis 
X.,  King  of  France,  was  born  in  1316.  Though  he  lived 
but  eight  days,  he  is  recorded  among  the  French  mon- 
archs. 

See  N.  de  Monmerqu^,  “Dissertation  historique  sur  Jean  I, 
Roi  de  France,”  1844. 

John  (Jean)  II.,  surnamed  le  Bon,  ascended  the 
throne  of  France  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Philip 
of  Valois,  in  1350.  Charles,  King  of  Navarre,  having  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  meet  John  at  Rouen,  was  there 
imprisoned,  and  several  of  his  lords  put  to  death.  The 
people  of  Navarre  applied  to  England  for  assistance,  and 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  invaded  France  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  John  marched  against  him  with  60,000  men,  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  fought 
in  1356,  and  conducted  to  London,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  honour  by  Edward  III.  While  he  remained 
in  England  a civil  war  broke  out  in  France  with  the  peas- 
antry, known  in  history  by  the  name  of  “ La  Jacquerie.” 
In  this  revolt  the  castles  of  the  nobility  were  plundered 
and  burnt  and  the  inmates  massacred.  These  ravages 
continued  for  two  years,  until  the  dauphin,  assisted  by 
several  powerful  lords,  defeated  the  peasants,  putting 
thousands  of  them  to  the  sword.  In  1360,  peace  having 
been  concluded  between  France  and  England,  John  re- 
turned to  his  capital ; but,  finding  much  opposition  made 
by  the  nobles  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  he  again 
visited  England,  to  confer  with  King  Edward.  He  was 
soon  after  taken  ill,  and  died  in  London  in  1364. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Frangais;”  Froissart,  “Chroni- 
cles;” Michelet,  “Histoire  de  France;”  Henri  Martin,  “His- 
toire de  France.” 

John  I.  of  Navarre.  See  John  II.  of  France. 

John  II.  of  Navarre.  See  John  II.  of  Aragon. 


John  III.  of  Navarre,  or  Jean  d’Albret,  zhdN 
dSl'bRy,  began  to  reign  in  1494.  In  1512  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  invaded  Navarre  and  drove  John  from  the 
throne.  Died  in  1516. 

John  I.,  King  of  Poland,  a son  of  Casimir  IV.,  was 
born  in  1459,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1492.  He 
waged  war  against  the  Tartars  and  Turks.  Died  in  1501. 

John  II.  of  Poland.  See  Casimir  V. 

John  III.  of  Poland.  See  Sobieski. 

John  [Port.  Joao  or  Joam,  zho-owN']  I., surnamed  the 
Great,  King  of  Portugal,  the  natural  son  of  Peter  I., 
was  born  in  1357.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand, in  1385,  he  assumed  the  regal  power  in  opposition 
to  the  rights  of  Ferdinand’s  daughter  Beatrix,  who  had 
married  John  I.,  King  of  Castile.  This  led  to  a war  with 
Spain,  in  which  the  Portuguese  monarch  gained  several 
important  victories  and  firmly  established  his  power.  He 
subsequently  carried  on  a successful  war  against  the 
Moors  of  Africa.  During  his  reign  the  Portuguese  com- 
menced those  maritime  expeditions  which  soon  after 
rendered  them  so  celebrated.  Under  the  command  of 
his  son,  Prince  Henry,  they  discovered  Madeira,  the 
Canaries,  the  Azores,  and  several  places  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  Died  in  1433. 

See  La  Cl£de,  “ Histoire  generate  de  Portugal ;”  Fernando 
Lopez,  “Chronica  del  Rey  Joao  I.,”  3 vols.,  1644;  Manoel  Mon- 
teiro,  “Joannes  Portugalise  Reges,”  1742. 

John  (Joao)  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  surnamed  the 
Perfect,  son  of  Alfonso  V.,  was  born  in  1455,  and 
ascended  the  throne  in  1481.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  he  fought  against  the  African  Moors  and  took  Ar- 
zile  and  Tangiers,  and  five  years  later  gained  the  battle 
of  Toro  over  the  Castilians.  Soon  after  his  coronation 
he  quelled  a powerful  conspiracy  formed  against  him 
by  his  nobles.  He  encouraged  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
among  the  Portuguese,  and  fitted  out  a squadron  destined 
for  the  East  Indies  and  the  Eastern  Seas.  Died  in  1495. 

See  Vasconcellos,  “Vida  y Acciones  del  Rey  Don  Juan  II.,” 
1639,  (translated  into  French,  1641;)  Damiao  de  Goes,  “Chronica 
do  Principe  Dom  Joao  Rey,”  etc.,  1567;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale.” 

John  (Joao)  III.,  King  of  Portugal,  born  in  1502, 
succeeded  his  father,  Emanuel  the  Great,  in  1521.  I11 

1524  he  married  Catherine  of  Austria,  to  whose  brother, 
Charles  V.,  he  gave  his  sister  Isabella  in  marriage.  He 
colonized  Brazil,  and  sent  to  the  Eastern  Seas  a fleet, 
by  which  Japan  was  discovered.  He  established  the 
Inquisition  in  Portugal  and  its  colonies.  Died  in  1557. 

John  (Joao)  IV.,  surnamed  the  Fortunate,  chief 
of  the  dynasty  of  Braganza,  was  born  in  1604.  He  threw 
off  the  authority  of  Spain,  to  which  Portugal  had  been 
subjected  since  the  days  of  Philip  II.,  and  became  king 
in  1640.  He  enacted  many  wise  and  beneficial  laws,  and 
died,  greatly  regretted  by  the  nation,  in  1656. 

See  Vertot,  “ Histoire  des  Revolutions  de  Portugal,”  1689. 

John  (Joao)  V.,  King  of  Portugal,  born  in  1689,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Peter  II.,  in  1707.  He  joined  the  allies 
against  France  and  Spain  about  1702.  After  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  (1713)  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  education  and  commerce.  Died  in  1750. 

See  “Vida,  Successos  e Fallecimento  do  Rey  Joao  V.,”  Lisbon, 
1750;  Ferdinand  Denis,  “Portugal.” 

John  (Joao)  VI.  of  Portugal,  was  born  in  1769,  and 
was  appointed  Regent  of  Portugal  in  1793  on  account  of 
the  derangement  of  his  mother,  Maria  I.,  who  was  then 
queen-regnant.  In  1807,  when  the  French  invaded 
Portugal,  he  sailed  to  Brazil,  where  he  received  the  title 
of  emperor.  He  returned  in  1821,  soon  after  which  the 
Brazilians  revolted  and  declared  themselves  independent. 
Died  in  1826. 

See  “ Histoire  de  Jean  VI,  Roi  de  Portugal,”  1827;  “ Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generate. ” 

John,  King  of  Scotland.  See  Baliol. 

John  of  Russia.  See  Ivan. 

John  (Johan,  yo'hln)  I.,  King  of  Sweden,  the  last 
of  the  dynasty  of  Sverker,  succeeded  Eric  in  1216.  He 
was  very  active  in  establishing  Christianity.  Died  in  1222. 

John  II.  of  Sweden.  See  John  I.  of  Denmark. 

John  III.,  King  of  Sweden,  the  second  son  of  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa,  was  born  in  1537.  He  married  Catherine 
Jagellon,  daughter  of  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland.  In 
1560  he  visited  England,  to  negotiate  a marriage  between 
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his  elder  brother  Eric  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  he 
was  unsuccessful.  In  1568  he  deposed  Eric  and  ascended 
the  throne  in  his  stead.  Influenced  by  his  queen,  he 
attempted  to  re-establish  the  Catholic  religion,  but  was 
effectually  resisted  by  his  brother  Charles,  Duke  of 
Sudermania,  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants.  Died 
in  1592. 

John  (Jean)  I.,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  was  born  in  1217. 
Having  attempted  to  check  the  papal  encroachments, 
the  pope  excommunicated  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
go  to  Rome  to  obtain  absolution.  Died  in  1284. 

John  II,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1239.  He 
married  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Henry  III.  of  England, 
from  whom  he  received  the  title  of  Count  of  Richemont. 
He  was  also  made  a peer  of  France  by  Philippe  le  Bel. 
He  was  killed  at  the  ordination  of  Clement  V.  at  Lyons 
by  the  falling  of  a wall. 

John  III,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  surnamed  the  Good, 
succeeded  his  father,  Arthur  II.,  in  1312.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a just  and  benevolent  prince.  Died  in 
1341- 

John  IV,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  known  as  Jean  de 
Montfort,  half-brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
1293.  John  (Jean)  III.,  having  no  children,  willed  the 
dukedom  to  Charles  de  Blois  ; but  Jean  de  Montfort,  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  legitimate  heir,  soon  reduced  all 
the  towns  and  provinces  to  his  subjection,  and  went  to 
England  to  render  homage  to  King  Edward  for  his  estates. 
On  his  return  he  was  summoned  before  the  court  of  peers 
to  prove  his  claims  to  Bretagne.  The  peers  decided 
against  him,  and  he  raised  an  army  to  defend  his  rights, 
but  was  shortly  after  taken  prisoner  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy and  confined  in  the  tower  of  Louvre  at  Paris. 
In  the  mean  time  the  war  was  carried  on  with  energy 
by  his  duchess,  Jeanne  of  Flanders.  At  the  expiration 
of  nearly  four  years,  John  escaped,  disguised  as  a mer- 
chant. He  died  soon  after,  in  1345. 

See  Dak;.;,  “Histoire  de  Bretagne.” 

John  (Jean)  V,  (or  John  IV,  according  to  some 
authorities,)  Duke  of  Bretagne,  born  in  1338,  was  a 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  married  Mary,  a daughter 
of  Edward  III.  of  England.  By  a decisive  victory  over 
his  competitor,  Charles  de  Blois,  at  Auray,  in  1364,  he 
obtained  possession  of  Bretagne.  He  afterwards  fought 
for  the  English  against  the  French,  who  drove  him  out 
of  Bretagne  about  1374 ; but  he  was  soon  restored.  Died 
in  1399. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Frangais.” 

John  (Jean)  VI,  son  of  the  preceding,  became  Duke 
of  Bretagne  in  1399,  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age.  He 
carried  on  a war  against  the  Count  of  Penthievre  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  joined  the  Eng- 
lish under  the  Duke  of  Bedford  against  France.  Died 
in  1443. 

See  D’Argente^,  “Histoire  de  Bretagne,”  etc. 

John,  surnamed  the  Fearless,  [Fr.  Jean  SansPeur, 
zhSN  s6n  pUR,]  Duke  of  Burgundy,  born  at  Dijon  in 
1371,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  the  Bold.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  assisted  Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary, 
against  the  Turks,  by  whom  he  was  made  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Nicopolis.  When  taken  before  the  Sultan  Baya- 
zeed,  (Bajazet,)  he  evinced  so  much  courage  that  that 
sovereign  gave  him  his  liberty  and  the  surname  of  Sans 
Peur,  (the  “Fearless.”)  After  his  return  to  France  he 
was  engaged  in  fighting  the  English  and  in  political  in- 
trigues at  the  French  court.  He  was  appointed  guardian 
of  the  dauphin  of  France  in  1406.  He  caused  the  assas- 
sination of  his  rival,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  1407,  and 
obtained  almost  unlimited  power  in  the  kingdom.  He 
was  murdered  in  1419,  at  the  instigation  of  the  dauphin, 
son  of  Charles  VI. 

See  De  Barante,  “Histoire  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne;”  Miche- 
let, “Histoire  de  France.” 

John,  [Ger.  Johann,  yo'hin,]  surnamed  the  Con- 
stant, a son.  of  the  Elector  Ernest,  was  born  in  1467, 
and  became  Elector  of  Saxony  in  1525.  He  was  a zealous 
defender  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  in  1530  caused  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  Diet 
assembled  at  that  city.  Died  in  1532. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 


John  [Lat.  Johan'nes;  Fr.  Jean,  z1i5n  ; It.  Gio- 
vanni, jo-vin'nee]  I,  a native  of  Tuscany,  was  raised  to 
the  Roman  see  upon  the  death  of  Hormisdas,  in  523. 
He  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Constantinople  by  King 
Theodoric  to  obtain  toleration  for  the  Arians  ; and  on 
his  return,  having  displeased  that  monarch,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  in  526. 

John  II,  surnamed  Mercurius,  was  a native  of 
Rome,  and  succeeded  Boniface  II.  in  532  or  533.  Died 
i"  535- 

John  III,  a native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Pelagius  I. 
in  560.  Died  about  573,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bene- 
dict I. 

John  IV,  a Dalmatian,  succeeded  Severinus  in  640. 
He  condemned  the  doctrines  of  the  Monothelites  and  the 
edict  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  called  “The  Exposition 
of  Faith,”  which  was  issued  in  their  defence.  Died  in 
642,  and  was  succeeded  by  Theodorus. 

John  V, a native  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  was  chosen 
pope  on  the  death  of  Benedict  II.,  in  685,  and  died  in 
687.  Conon  succeeded  him. 

John  VI,  a Greek,  succeeded  Sergius  I.  in  701.  During 
his  pontificate  Wilfred,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  tried 
and  acquitted  of  the  charges  preferred  by  the  English 
clergy.  Died  in  705. 

John  VII,  a native  of  Greece,  was  elected  successor 
to  the  preceding.  Died  in  707.  Sisinnius  succeeded 
him. 

John  VIII,  (called  John  IX.  by  those  who  admit  the 
truth  of  Pope  Joan’s  history,)  was  a native  of  Rome,  and 
succeeded  Adrian  II.  in  872.  He  crowned  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  afterwards  Charles  le  Gros.  He 
confirmed  Phocius  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  878 
the  Saracens  invaded  Italy  and  compelled  him  to  pay 
tribute.  Died  in  882.  He  was  succeeded  by  Martin  II. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “ Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes.” 

John  IX,  an  Italian,  became  pope  in  898,  after  the 
death  of  Theodore  II.  Died  about  900. 

John  X.  was  elected  in  915,  through  the  influence  of  his 
mistress  Theodora,  as  successor  to  Lando.  He  crowned 
Berengarius  as  emperor.  Subsequently,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  this  sovereign,  he  marched  against  the  Saracens, 
who  had  invaded  Italy,  defeated  them,  and  drove  them 
from  the  country.  At  this  time  Guido,  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, with  his  wife,  the  infamous  Marozia,  possessed 
great  power  in  Rome.  John,  having  offended  them,  was 
seized  in  his  palace  by  their  soldiers  and  put  in  prison, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  928. 

John  XI,  elected  pope  in  931,  was  the  son  of  Maro- 
zia, as  some  suppose,  by  Pope  Sergius  III.  Alberico, 
another  son  of  Marozia,  raised  a revolt  against  his 
mother,  whom  he  imprisoned  with  John  in  the  castle 
of  Sant’  Angelo.  The  latter  died  about  936,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Leo  VII. 

John  XII,  son  of  Alberico,  was  elected  successor  to 
Agapetus  II.  in  956,  when  he  was  but  eighteen  years  old. 
He  changed  his  name  from  Octavianus.  Four  years 
later  he  crowned  Otho  I.  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
King  of  Italy.  Subsequently  he  became  so  notorious  for 
his  oppression  and  licentiousness  that  Otho  returned  to 
Rome  in  963  and  caused  John  to  be  deposed  and  Leo 
VIII.  to  be  chosen  in  his  place.  But,  as  soon  as  Otho 
left  Italy,  John  entered  Rome  at  the  head  of  a powerful 
party,  drove  out  Leo,  and  committed  great  atrocities. 
He  died  in  964.  One  of  his  mistresses,  named  Joan, 
exercised  much  influence  at  Rome  during  his  pontificate  ; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  story  of  “ Pope  Joan.” 

See  Baronius,  “Annales.” 

John  XIII,  Bishop  of  Narni,  was  raised  to  the  papal 
see  in  965  by  the  influence  of  the  emperor  Otho  I.  The 
Romans,  however,  being  opposed  to  this  election,  im- 
prisoned John.  Otho  marched  to  Rome,  liberated  him, 
and  hanged  several  of  his  opponents.  John  crowned 
Otho  II,  son  of  Otho  I,  as  emperor.  Died  in  972,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Benedict  VI. 

John  XIV,  Bishop  of  Pavia,  was  raised  to  the  papal 
see,  as  successor  to  Benedict  VII,  about  984.  After  a 
pontificate  of  nine  months,  he  was  deposed  by  Boniface 
VII.  and  put  in  prison,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  poisoned  in  985. 
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John  XV.,  elected  successor  to  John  XIV.,  died  a few 
days  after.  By  some  he  is  left  out  of  the  order  of  popes. 

John  XVI.,  a native  of  Rome,  became  pope  about 
986.  During  his  pontificate,  a patrician,  named  Cres- 
centius,  caused  great  disturbances  and  drove  the  pope 
from  Rome.  He  was,  however,  reinstated  in  his  au- 
thority by  the  emperor  Otho.  Died  in  996,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Gregory  V. 

John  XVII.,  whose  previous  name  was  Phii.aga- 
thius,  a native  of  Calabria,  and  Bishop  of  Piacenza,  was 
chosen  pope  in  997  by  the  faction  of  Crescentius,  in  op- 
position to  Gregory  V.  Otho  III.,  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  latter,  executed  Crescentius  with  his  adherents, 
and  imprisoned  John  after  having  horribly  mutilated  him. 

John  XVIII.  was  elected  successor  to  Sylvester  II. 
in  1003,  and  died  four  months  afterwards. 

John  XIX.,  elected  pope  in  1004.  He  sent  Saint 
Bruno  to  preach  Christianity  to  the  Russians,  and  healed 
the  schism  between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  Constan- 
tinople. Died  in  1009,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sergius  IV. 

John  XX.,  previously  named  Romanus,  was  the  son 
of  Count  Gregory  of  Tuscany,  and  brother  of  Benedict 
VIII.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1024.  In  1027  he  crowned 
Conrad  as  emperor.  He  died  in  1033  or  1034,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Benedict  IX. 

John  XXI.,  born  in  Lisbon,  was  elected  successor  to 
Adrian  V.  about  1276.  He  died  after  a pontificate  of  a 
few  months.  Nicholas  III.  succeeded  him. 

John  XXII.,  a native  of  Cahors,  in  France,  and  pre- 
viously known  as  Jacques  d’Euse,  or  James  of  Ossa, 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Clement  V.  in  1316.  He  was 
consecrated  at  Lyons,  and  made  his  residence  at  Avignon. 
At  this  period  there  was  a competition  for  the  throne  of 
Germany  between  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederick  of 
Austria.  John,  who  declared  that  he  had  the  right  to 
appoint  the  emperor,  excommunicated  Louis  in  1324  or 
1327,  and  advanced  the  claims  of  Robert,  King  of  Naples. 
This  led  to  a long  war  in  Italy  between  the  Guelphs, 
who  were  allies  of  Robert,  and  the  Ghibelines,  who  were 
assisted  by  the  troops  of  Louis.  At  first  the  Guelphs  had 
the  advantage  ; but  their  opponents  soon  gained  ground, 
and  in  1327  Louis  visited  Italy  and  received  the  iron 
crown  of  Milan.  At  Rome  the  Bishops  of  Venice  and 
Alena  crowned  him  emperor,  after  which  he  deposed 
John  and  appointed  Peter  de  Corvara  in  his  place,  with 
the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  After  the  return  of  Louis  to 
Germany  the  Guelphs  began  to  obtain  the  ascendency. 
John  died  at  Avignon  in  1334.  He  possessed  extraor- 
dinary abilities,  was  devoted  to  study,  and  wrote  some 
medical  treatises.  His  avarice,  however,  was  the  most 
prominent  trait  in  his  character;  and  to  him  is  attributed 
the  introduction  of  the  Annates,  or  First-Fruits.  He  left, 
besides  his  jewels,  eighteen  millions  of  golden  florins  in 
his  coffers. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes;” 
Platina,  “ Historia  de  Vitis  Pontificum  Romanorum  “ Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generate. ” 

John  XXIII.,  (or  XXII.,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties,) (Cardinal  Cossa,)  a Neapolitan,  was  elected  as  suc- 
cessor to  Alexander  V.  in  1410,  during  a schism  of  the 
Church.  His  title  was  disputed  by  two  rivals,  Benedict 
XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  He  was  a man  of  depraved 
morals  and  of  insatiable  cupidity.  A quarrel  between 
John  and  Ladislaus  of  Naples  resulted  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  former  from  Rome.  John  applied  for  support 
to  the  emperor  Sigismund,  who  convoked  at  Constance 
in  1414  a general  council.  This  council  (at  which  John 
was  present)  required  him  to  abdicate  the  popedom. 
He  pretended  to  comply,  but  left  Constance  disguised, 
and  fled  towards  Rome  with  the  intention  to  resist  the 
decree  of  the  council.  He  was  quickly  arrested  and 
brought  back  to  Constance,  where  he  was  convicted  of 
many  heinous  offences,  and  formally  deposed,  in  1415. 
He  was  confined  in  prison  about  three  years.  He  died 
at  Florence  in  1419. 

See  Ranke,  “History  of  the  Popes;”  Alletz,  “Histoire  des 
Papes,”  1776;  Th.  de  Niem,  “ Historia  de  Vita  Joannis  XXIII.,” 
1620. 

John,  (Juan,)  Don,  of  Austria,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated military  and  naval  commanders  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  the  natural  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
and  Barbara  Blomberg,  a native  of  Germany.  He  was 


born  at  Ratisbon  in  1546,  and  passed  as  the  son  of  a 
Spanish  nobleman  named  Quixada,  by  whom  he  was 
educated.  Charles  V.  on  his  death-bed  recommended 
him  to  the  protection  of  Philip  II.,  who  soon  after  ac- 
knowledged John  as  his  brother  and  made  appropria- 
tions which  enabled  him  to  live  in  princely  state.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  sent  against  the  Moriscoes  of  Granada, 
whom  he  vanquished  in  several  battles  and  finally  re- 
duced to  complete  subjection.  In  1571,  war  having  been 
declared  between  Philip  II.  and  the  Sultan,  Don  John 
was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  combined  fleets  of 
Spain  and  Italy.  He  sailed  from  Messina  in  the  middle 
of  September  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war 
and  about  fifty  thousand  men,  and  on  the  7th  of  October 
encountered  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto, 
where  he  gained  one  of  the  greatest  naval  victories  of 
which  history  makes  mention.  Soon  after  the  battle 
of  Lepanto  he  received  an  embassy  from  the  Greeks  of 
Albania  and  Macedonia,  requesting  him  to  assist  them 
against  the  Turks  and  to  receive  the  sovereignty  of  their 
countries.  Don  John  was  prevented  from  accepting  the 
offer  by  Philip,  who,  jealous  of  his  brother’s  reputation, 
refused  the  assistance  necessary  for  the  enterprise.  Don 
John,  in  a subsequent  expedition  against  Africa,  took 
Tunis,  Biserta,  and  several  other  important  places.  He 
was  appointed  in  1576  Governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  were  then  in  a state  of  rebellion.  He  at  first  used 
conciliatory  measures  ; but  the  States,  suspecting  him 
of  duplicity,  declined  his  overtures  and  prepared  for  war. 
Don  John  soon  after  took  Namur  by  stratagem,  and  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1578,  gained  the  decisive  victory  of 
Gemblours.  He  afterwards  reduced  Louvain,  Nivelle, 
and  other  towns  belonging  to  the  insurgents.  While 
thus  actively  engaged,  in  October,  1578,  he  was  seized 
with  an  illness  which  carried  him  to  the  grave.  Strong 
suspicions  were  entertained  by  many  that  he  was  poisoned. 

See  L.  van  der  Hammen,  “Vida  de  Don  Juan,”  1627;  Brusl£ 
de  Montpleinchamp,  “ Vie  de  Don  Juan  d’Autriche,”  1690  ; Alexis 
Dumesnil,  “Vie  de  Don  Juan  d’Autriche,”  1827;  Motley,  “Rise 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  vol.  iii.  part  v.  chaps,  i.-v.  ; Prescott, 
“ History  of  Philip  II.,”  vol.  ii. ; J.  P.  Lyser,  “ Erzherzog  Johann, 
der  Freund  des  Volkes,”  1848;  Schneidewind,  “ Leben  des  Erz- 
herzogs  Johann  von  Oesterreich,”  etc.,  1849 1 “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^ndrale,”  1848. 

John  or  Johann,  (Nepomuk  Maria  Joseph,)  born  in 
1801,  succeeded  his  brother  Frederick  Augustus  as  King 
of  Saxony  in  1854.  He  was  distinguished  for  great  virtues 
as  a ruler,  and  for  his  literary  attainments,  and  published 
a translation  of  Dante’s  “Divine  Comedy.”  He  was  an 
ally  of  Austria  in  the  war  against  Prussia  in  1866. 

John  of  Bayeux,  [Fr.  Jean  de  Bayeux,  zh6N  deh 
bf'yuh',]  a haughty  and  violent  French  prelate.  He 
became  Archbishop  of  Rouen  in  1070.  Died  in  1079. 

John  of  Brienne,  [Fr.  Jean  de  Brienne,  zh6N  deh 
bRe'Sn',]  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  Regent  of  Constanti- 
nople, was  born  in  France.  He  assisted  in  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem  in  1204,  and  in  1218,  at  the  head  of  a Latin 
army,  he  took  Damietta.  In  1226  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  Jerusalem  to  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  Three 
years  later  he  was  elected,  by  the  French  barons  in  the 
East,  Regent  of  Constantinople,  which  he  bravely  de- 
fended against  the  Greek  emperor  John  Ducas.  Died 
in  1237. 

John  of  Bruges.  See  Eyck,  (John  van.) 

John  of  Cappadocia,  a theologian,  became  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  about  518.  He  co-operated  with  the 
pope  Hormisdas  in  the  restoration  of  union  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  Died  in  520. 

John  II.  of  Cappadocia  became  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople about  582  a.d.  Died  in  596. 

John,  surnamed  Climacus  or  Climachus.  See 
Climacus. 

John  of  Gis'cala  or  Gischala,  a Jewish  captain, 
was  an  enemy  of  Josephus  the  historian.  He  was  the 
chief  of  one  of  the  factions  of  zealots  and  outlaws  that 
fought  against  each  other  and  against  the  Romans  in  Je- 
rusalem while  that  city  was  besieged  by  Titus,  in  70  a.d. 
On  the  capture  of  the  city  he  was  imprisoned  for  life. 

John  of  Luxemburg,  surnamed  the  Blind,  son  of 
the  emperor  Henry  VII.,  was  born  in  1295.  In  1309 
he  was  elected  King  of  Bohemia,  and  in  1322  he  con- 
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quered  Silesia.  In  1331  he  farmed  a league  with  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  Emperor  of  Germany,  against  Pope  John 
XXII.,  and  entered  Italy.  The  pope  then  offered  to 
recognize  him  as  King  of  Italy.  The  emperor,  in  order 
to^prevent  this,  invaded  Bohemia.  John  left  the  com- 
mand of  his  army  in  Italy  to  his  son,  returned  to  Bo- 
hemia, and  drove  out  Louis.  He  was  soon  after  attacked 
with  a disease  in  his  eyes,  which  produced  blindness, 
but  did  not  in  the  least  affect  his  spirit  of  enterprise. 
He  invaded  Poland,  reduced  it  to  subjection,  and  formed 
an  alliance  with  Philip  of  France  against  the  English. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  in  1346, 
after  having  performed  great  feats  of  valour. 

See  Froissart,  “Chronicles;”  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran- 
{ais.” 

John  of  Ragusa,  a learned  Romish  prelate,  was  in 
1426  sent  by  Martin  V.  to  the  Council  of  Bale,  over  which 
he  presided  in  1431.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
controversies  with  the  followers  of  Huss. 

John  of  Salisbury,  a learned  scholastic  philosopher 
and  writer,  born  at  Salisbury  about  1120.  He  entered 
the  service  of  Thomas  a Becket,  and  became  his  secre- 
tary. In  1176  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Chartres. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  valuable  works,  “ Polycraticus 
de  Nugis  Curialium  et  Vestigiis  Philosophorum,”  which 
is  a satire  on  the  follies  of  courtiers,  etc.,  and  a “ Life 
of  Thomas  a Becket.”  Died  in  1180.  His  works  were 
published  by  J.  A.  Giles,  Oxford,  (5  vols.,  1848.) 

See  “ Gallia  Christiana,”  tome  viii. ; B.  Haur^au,  “De  la  Philo- 
sophic scholastique “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

John  of  Seville  or  De  Luna,  a learned  Jewish 
convert  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  translated  into  Span- 
ish many  valuable  Arabic  works. 

John  of  Suabia,  surnamed  the  Parricide,  born 
in  1289,  was  a nephew  of  the  emperor  Albert  I.  The 
latter,  having  withheld  from  him  his  hereditary  domains, 
was  murdered  by  John  and  a band  of  conspirators. 

See  Brantome,  “ Vies  des  grands  Capitaines.” 

John  of  Udine.  See  Giovanni. 

John  (Johann)  Baptist,  (Joseph  Fabian  Sebas- 
tian,) Archduke  of  Austria,  born  in  1782,  was  a son  of 
Leopold  II.  He  succeeded  Kray  in  1800  as  commander 
of  the  Austrian  army,  and  was  defeated  by  General 
Moreau  at  Hohenlinden,  in  December  of  that  year.  In 
the  campaign  of  1809  he  directed  the  operations  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  gained  a victory  over  the  viceroy  Eugene.  In 
June,  1848,  he  was  elected  Vicar  of  the  German  empire 
by  the  Parliament  at  Frankfort.  He  resigned  that  office 
in  December,  1849.  Died  in  1859. 

John  Cas'I-mir,  [Ger.  Johann  Casimir,  yo'hln 
kl'ze-mlR,]  Count  Palatine,  born  in  1543,  was  the  second 
son  of  the  Elector-Palatine  Frederick  III.  He  was  a 
zealous  Calvinist,  and  in  1568  raised  an  army  with  which 
he  invaded  Lorraine  to  aid  the  French  Huguenots.  In 
1 575  he  again  entered  France,  as  the  ally  of  the  Prince 
of  Conde.  His  court  at  Neustadt  became  the  centre 
of  the  Calvinist  policy.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
John  Casimir  was  the  political  chief  of  the  Reformers. 
Died  in  1592. 

See  De  Thou,  “ Histoire  Universelle Daniel  Parens,  “His- 
toria  Palatina;”  F.  Junius,  “Ecloga  in  Obitum  Joannis  Casimiri,” 
1592;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

John  Comnenus.  See  Calo- Joannes. 

John  Damascenus.  See  Damascenus. 

John  Frederick  [Ger.  Johann  Friedrich,  yo'hln 
freed'riK]  I.  of  Saxony,  surnamed  the  Magnanimous, 
was  a son  of  the  Elector  John  the  Constant,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1532.  Having  joined  the  Protestant  League 
of  Schmalkalden,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Miihlberg,  but  was  released  through  the  intervention  of 
his  cousin,  Maurice  of  Saxony.  Died  in  1554. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Caspar 
Sagittarius,  “ Historia  Joannis  Friderici  Electoris,”  etc.,  1678;  C. 
Buder,  “Nachricht  von  der  Kurfurst  Johann  Friedrich's  zu  Sach- 
sen,” 1755. 

John  Frederick  IX,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  a son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1529.  He  began  to  reign 
in  1554.  Died  in  1595. 

John  George  [Ger.  Johann  Georg,  yo'hin  ga'oRG] 
I.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  born  in  1585,  began  to  reign  in 
161 1.  During  the  Thirty  Years’  war  his  course  was 


vacillating,  alternately  favouring  the  cause  of  the  emperor 
and  of  the  Protestant  allies.  In  1635  he  made  a disad- 
vantageous peace  with  Ferdinand  II.  Died  in  1656. 

See  Karl  August  Muller,  “Kurfurst  Johann  Georg  I.,  seine 
Familie,”  etc..  1838;  Seeligmann,  “Dissertatio  de  Vita  Joannis 
Georgii  I.,”  1676. 

John  George  II.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  born  in  1613, 
began  to  reign  in  1656,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
legislator.  Died  in  1680. 

See  Stockmann,  “Programma:  Elector  Joannes  Georgius  II. 
Saxoniae  et  Lusatise  Legislator,”  1789. 

John  of  Antioch,  or  John  the  Scholastic,  [Lat. 

Johan'nes  Antioche'nus,  or  Johan'nes  Scholas'ti- 
cus;  Fr.  Jean  d’Antioche,  zh&N  dSN'te-osh',]  a Greek 
canonist,  born  at  Antioch,  became  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople in  565  a.d.  He  published  a collection  of  canons. 
Died  in  578.  (See  Malala.) 

John  of  Bologna.  See  Bologna. 

John  of  Damascus.  See  Damascenus 

John  of  Gaunt  or  Ghent,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  a 
younger  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  was  born  in 
1340.  He  served  under  his  brother  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  in  the  French  wars,  where  he  gained  great  dis- 
tinction for  his  skill  and  bravery.  He  married  Constance, 
a natural  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  and,  on  the  death  of  that  monarch,  laid  claim 
to  the  sovereignty  of  those  kingdoms,  but  was  defeated  by 
Henry  of Trastamara.  He  subsequently  gave  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  crowns  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  upon  which  he  resigned  his  own  claims.  His 
third  wife  was  a sister-in-law  of  the  poet  Chaucer,  to 
whom  he  proved  a liberal  patron.  Died  in  1399.  His 
son,  surnamed  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  ascended  the 
throne  of  England,  with  the  title  of  Henry  IV. 

John  of  Leyden,  sometimes  called  Johann  Bock- 
elson  or  Beccold,  a notorious  fanatic,  born  at  Leyden 
in  1510.  Having  joined  the  Anabaptists,  he  associated 
himself  with  Matthys,  and  with  his  followers  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  of  Munster.  After  committing  the 
greatest  excesses  and  cruelties,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  and  executed  in  1536. 

See  Jochmus,  “Geschichte  der  Miinsterschen  Wiedertaufer ;” 
Robertson,  “ History  of  Charles  V.,”  book  v. ; C.  A.  Vulfius, 
“Johann  von  Leyden,”  1793  ; J.  C.  Wallmann,  “Johann  von  Ley- 
den,” 1844;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

John  the  Baptist,  [Fr.  Jean  Baptiste,  z1i3n  btp'- 
t£st';  It.  Giovanni  Battista,  jo-vln'nee  Mt-tis'ti,] 
son  of  Zacharias,  a Jewish  priest,  and  his  wife  Elisabeth. 
It  was  foretold  of  him  that  he  should  come  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elias,  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
(Luke  i.  17.)  Our  Saviour  also  said  that  no  prophet 
was  greater  than  John  the  Baptist.  (Luke  vii.  28.)  He 
began  to  preach  and  to  baptize  in  the  desert  country 
through  which  the  Jordan  flowed.  It  was  here  that 
Jesus  received  baptism  and  was  proclaimed  by  him  as 
the  promised  Messiah.  He  was  subsequently  cast  into 
prison,  and  beheaded  by  the  order  of  Herod. 

See  Mark  vi.  16-30. 

Johnes,  j&nz,  ? (Thomas,)  an  English  scholar  and 
bibliomaniac,  born  at  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  in  1748. 
He  was  twice  elected  a member  of  Parliament.  He 
translated  Froissart’s  “Chronicle,”  and  other  literary 
works,  from  the  French.  Died  in  1816. 

John'son,  (Alexander  B.,)  an  author  and  banker, 
born  in  Gosport,  England,  in  1786.  He  settled  in  Utica, 
New  York,  in  1801,  and  engaged  in  banking  operations 
in  that  town.  He  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of 
the  nature  of  human  knowledge,  or  ideas  irrespective  of 
the  words  by  which  they  are  expressed.  The  results  of 
his  investigation  are  his  “ Philosophy  of  Human  Know- 
ledge, or  a Treatise  on  Language,”  (1828,)  a “ Treatise  on 
Language,  or  the  Relation  which  Words  bear  to  Things,” 
(1836,)  and  other  publications  on  the  same  subject.  His 
“Physiology  of  the  Senses”  (1856)  was  highly  com- 
mended by  the  “ Westminster  Keview.”  He  also  pub- 
lished a “Treatise  on  Banking.”  Died  in  1857. 

John'son,  (Andrew,)  the  seventeenth  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
in  1808.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a tailor,  which  he  fol- 
lowed for  many  years  at  Greenville,  Tennessee.  He  was 
self-educated,  and,  it  is  said,  never  attended  any  school. 
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In  1828  he  was  elected  alderman,  and  in  1830  mayor,  of 
Greenville.  After  he  had  served  several  terms  in  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee,  he  was  elected  a member  of 
Congress  by  the  Democrats  in  1843,  and  continued  in 
that  body  for  ten  years.  He  was  chosen  Governor  of 
Tennessee  in  1853,  and  again  in  1855.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  a United  States  Senator  for  six  years.  Having 
taken  a decided  stand  against  the  disunion  movement  in 
i860  and  1861,  he  was  appointed  Military  Governor  of 
Tennessee  by  President  Lincoln  in  1862.  He  was  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  by  the  Republicans 
m November,  1864,  and,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
became  President  in  April,  1865.  On  his  accession  to 
office  he  displayed  at  first  a spirit  of  great  severity 
against  the  rebels,  but  soon  afterwards  adopted  a line  of 
policy  in  relation  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  seceded 
States  which  was  very  favourable  to  them.  His  policy, 
which  tended  to  restore  the  domination  of  the  secession- 
ists and  to  reduce  the  freedmen  again  to  many  of  the 
evils  of  slavery,  was  rejected  by  a majority  of  Congress; 
and  a violent  contest  ensued  between  that  body  and  the 
President,  who  vetoed  numerous  acts  passed  by  Con- 
gress for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States,  etc. 
His  vetoes,  however,  were  overruled  by  a majority  of 
two-thirds  in  each  House,  and  the  policy  of  Congress 
prevailed.  In  the  course  of  a tour  from  Washington  to 
Chicago,  in  1866,  he  made  many  undignified  political 
speeches,  which  rendered  him  very  unpopular,  and  in 
the  next  elections  his  opponents,  the  Radicals,  obtained 
large  and  increased  majorities.  He  opposed  impartial 
suffrage,  recommended  repudiation,  and  co-operated  with 
the  Democratic  party.  He  pardoned  a large  number 
of  counterfeiters. . In  August,  1867,  he  suspended  Mr. 
Stanton,  secretary  of  war,  and  appointed  General  Grant 
■secretary  ad  interim.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
reinstated  Mr.  Stanton  in  January,  1868,  and  President 
Johnson  quarrelled  with  General  Grant  because  he  gave 
up  the  war  office  to  Mr.  Stanton.  Great  excitement  was 
produced  by  the  attempt  of  the  President  to  remove  Mr. 
Stanton  in  February,  and  he  was  impeached  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  by  a large  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Among  the  crimes  charged 
against  him  was  the  violation  of  the  “Act  regulating 
the  Tenure  of  certain  Civil  Offices,”  by  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Stanton  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
trial  before  the  Senate  began  about  March  13,  and  ended, 
May  26,  in  his  acquittal.  Thirty-five  Senators  voted  that 
he  was  guilty,  and  nineteen  voted  not  guilty.  Among 
the  latter  were  seven  Republicans.  He  was  subse- 
quently elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  from  Tennessee  as  a 
Democrat.  Died  in  1875. 

Johnson,  (Ben.)  See  Jonson,  (Ben.) 

Johnson,  (Chapman,)  an  eminent  American  lawyer, 
born  in  Virginia  in  1779.  He  began  the  practice  of  law 
at  Staunton,  and  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  his  profession. 
He  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  James  Brecken- 
ridgeinthe  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  Died  in  1849. 

John'son,  (Charles,)  an  English  dramatic  writer, 
born  in  1679,  is  mentioned  in  Pope’s  “ Dunciad,”  particu- 
larly on  account  of  his  obesity.  The  comedy  of  the 
“ Country  Lasses”  was  the  most  popular  of  his  plays. 
Died  in  1748. 

See  Baker,  “ Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Johnson,  (Cuthbert  W.,)  an  English  writer  on  agri- 
culture, born  at  Bromley,  Kent,  about  1800.  He  pub- 
lished “The  Farmer’s  Encyclopaedia  and  Dictionary  of 
Rural  Affairs,”  (1842.) 

Johnson,  (Eastman,)  an  American  painter  of  por- 
traits and  genre,  born  near  Freyburg,  Maine.  Among 
his  works  are  “ The  Old  Kentucky  Home,”  “ Savoyard 
Boy,”  “The  Woodsman,”  “The  Chimney-Corner,”  and 
other  admirable  delineations  of  common  life. 

See  Tuckerman,  “ Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Johnson,  (Edward,)  one  of  the  earliest  historians  of 
New  England,  born  in  Kent,  England,  about  1600.  He 
emigrated  to  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1630.  Died 
in  1672.  His  valuable  “History  of  New  England  from 
the  English  Planting  in  1628  till  1652”  was  published  in 
London  in  1650,  and  afterwards  in  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Collections. 


Johnson,  (Edward,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Kentucky,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1838.  He  com- 
manded a division  of  Lee’s  army  at  Gettysburg,  July  1-3, 
1863,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Spottsylvania  Court- 
House,  May  12,  1864.  Died  in  1873. 

Johnson,  (Gabriel.)  See  Johnston. 

Johnson,  (Hester.)  See  Swift,  (Jonathan.) 

Johnson, (Isaac,)  one  of  the  foundersof  Massachusetts 
colony,  came  from  England  with  Governor  Winthrop  in 
1630.  He  and  three  others  organized,  July  30,  the  church 
of  Boston  at  Charlestown ; but,  for  the  want  of  good 
water,  they  removed  to  Shawmut,  now  Boston,  which 
was  settled  under  Johnson’s  supervision.  Died  in  1630. 

Johnson,  (James,)  an  Irish  physician,  born  about 
1 777,  practised  in  London.  He  published,  besides  other 
medical  works,  a “Treatise  on  the  Influence  of  Tropical 
Climates  on  European  Constitutions,”  and  “ The  Econ- 
omy of  Health.”  Died  in  1845. 

See  “Life  of  Dr.  James  Johnson,”  by  his  son,  1846. 

Johnson,  (John,)  a learned  nonjuring  divine,  born 
in  Kent,  England,  in  1662.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Holy 
David  and  his  Old  English  Translation  Cleared,”  written 
in  answer  to  one  of  the  works  of  Baxter,  “ The  Clergy- 
man’s Vade-Mecum,”  (1708,)  and  several  other  works. 
Died  in  1725. 

See  Thomas  Brett,  “Life  of  John  Johnson,”  1748. 

Johnson,  (Sir  John,)  a general,  son  of  Sir  William, 
noticed  below,  was  born  in  1742.  He  was  a royalist  in 
the  Revolution,  instigated  the  Indians  to  fight  for  the 
king,  and  conducted  several  raids  from  Canada  against 
the  State  of  New  York.  Near  the  close  of  last  century 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Upper  Canada.  Died  in 
1830. 

Johnson,  (Joseph,)  M.D.,  brother  of  Judge  William 
Johnson,  was  born  in  Charleston  in  1776.  He  practised 
as  a physician  in  his  native  city,  and  in  1807  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  literary  and  political  move- 
ments of  Charleston,  was  long  mayor  of  the  city,  and  a 
prominent  leader  of  the  party  which  opposed  nullifica- 
tion in  1832-33.  He  wrote  a valuable  work  entitled  “Tra- 
ditions and  Reminiscences  of  the  Revolution,”  (1851.) 

Johnson,  (Manuel  John,)  an  English  astronomer, 
born  about  1805.  He  was  astronomer  of  the  Radcliffe 
Observatory  of  Oxford,  and  published  “Astronomical 
Observations,”  (13  vols.,  1845-55.)  Died  in  1859. 

Johnson,  (Martin,)  an  English  landscape-painter 
and  seal-engraver  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Died 
about  1685. 

Johnson,  (Maurice,)  an  English  lawyer  and  antiqua- 
rian, born  in  Lincolnshire.  He  founded  an  antiquarian 
society  at  Spalding,  and  wrote  several  commentaries. 
Died  in  1755. 

Johnson,  (Reverdy,)  an  American  lawyer,  son  of 
Judge  Johnson,  was  born  in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  May 
21,  1796.  He  studied  at  Saint  John’s  College,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815,  and  followed  his  profession 
with  great  success  in  Baltimore.  He  has  also  been 
extensively  engaged  in  cases  before  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States.  In  1845  be  was  elected  by  the  Whigs 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  This  position  he  resigned 
in  1849  t0  accept  the  attorney-generalship  of  the  United 
States,  tendered  him  by  President  Taylor.  On  the  death 
of  General  Taylor,  in  July,  1850,  Mr.  Johnson  resumed 
his  profession  in  Baltimore.  In  connection  with  Thomas 
Harris,  he  has  published  seven  volumes  of  reports  of 
the  Maryland  court  of  appeals,  (from  1800  to  1826.)  He 
was  elected  a Senator  of  the  United  States  for  six  years, 
(1863-69,)  and  appointed  minister  to  England  in  June, 
1868.  He  negotiated  in  relation  to  the  Alabama  claims 
a convention  which  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales 
rejected  almost  unanimously.  He  was  recalled  early 
in  1869.  Died  in  1876. 

Johnson,  (Richard,)  a commentator  and  gramma- 
rian, born  in  England.  Among  his  works  are  “Nodes 
Nottinghamicae,”  and  “Grammatical  Commentaries.” 
Died  in  1721. 

Johnson,  (Richard  Mentor,)  ninth  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  near  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
in  1780.  He  studied  at  Transylvania  University,  and 
practised  law  with  success.  Elected  a representative 
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to  Congress  in  1807,  he  zealously  supported  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Madison,  and  was  regularly  re- 
elected for  a period  of  twelve  years.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  raised  and  commanded  a 
regiment  of  mounted  riflemen  on  the  Indian  frontier.  I11 
1813  he  again  took  the  field,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
Harrison’s  victory  of  the  Thames,  (October  5,  1813.) 
The  Indian  chief  Tecumseh,  who  fell  in  this  battle,  is 
generally  believed  to  have  been  killed  by  Colonel  John- 
son, who  was  dangerously  wounded.  In  1819  he  was 
transferred  to  the  United  States  Senate,  of  which  he 
was  a member  for  ten  years.  lie  was  again  returned  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1829,  and  was  regularly 
re-elected  till  chosen  Vice-President  in  1837,  Van  Buren 
being  the  President.  None  of  the  candidates  for  Vice- 
President  having  on  that  occasion  received  a majority 
of  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  Colonel  Johnson  was 
elected  by  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  again 
the  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket  with 
Van  Buren  in  1840,  but  was  defeated.  Died  in  1850. 

Johnson,  (Richard  W.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Kentucky  about  1827,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1849.  He  commanded  a division  at  the  battle  of  Stone 
River,  December  31,  1862-January  2,  1863,  and  at  Chick- 
amauga,  September  19  and  20,  1863.  He  served  under 
General  Sherman  in  Georgia  in  May,  1864. 

John's  on,  (Samuel,)  an  English  divine,  memorable 
for  his  undaunted  support  of  the  Protestant  cause,  was 
born  in  Staffordshire  in  1649.  Soon  after  he  had  taken 
orders  he  removed  to  London.  He  became  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  bill  of  exclusion  against  James,  Duke 
of  York,  and  published  a tract  entitled  “Julian  the 
Apostate,”  (1682,)  in  which  he  refuted  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  passive  obedience.  For  writing  this  article  he 
was  tried  and  imprisoned  ; but  during  his  confinement  he 
issued  several  treatises  against  popery.  In  1686  he  wrote 
“ An  Humble  and  Hearty  Address  to  all  the  English 
Protestants  in  the  Present  Army.”  For  the  production 
of  this  essay  he  was  sentenced  to  stand  three  times  in 
the  pillory,  to  pay  a fine  of  five  hundred  marks,  and  to 
be  publicly  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  He  bore 
all  these  sufferings  with  great  firmness.  He  subsequently 
wrote  in  favour  of  the  Revolution,  and  also  of  William 
of  Orange,  on  whose  accession  he  was  rewarded  with 
a present  of  ^1000  and  an  annuity  of  ^300.  Died  in 
I7°3- 

Johnson,  (Samuel,)  an  eccentric  English  dramatic 
writer,  born  in  Cheshire  about  1705.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  comedies,  “ Hurlothrumbo,  or  the  Supernatural.” 
Died  in  1773. 

See  Baker,  “Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Johnson,  (Samuel,)  one  of  the  most  eminent  Eng- 
lish writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a son  of  Michael 
Johnson,  a bookseller,  was  born  at  Lichfield,  September 
18,  1709.  He  commenced  his  studies  in  his  native  town, 
and  subsequently  continued  them  at  a school  in  Stour- 
bridge. In  1728  he  entered  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
From  boyhood  he  had  been  afflicted  with  the  scrofula, 
which  greatly  impaired  his  eyesight  and  weakened  his 
constitution.  To  this  may  be  attributed  the  natural  in- 
dolence which  he  never  fully  succeeded  in  overcoming. 
Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  he  acquired  such  stores 
of  knowledge  that,  when  he  was  examined  at  Oxford, 
one  of  the  officers  pronounced  him  to  be  the  best  pre- 
pared among  all  those  who  had  entered  since  his  re- 
membrance. Three  years  afterwards  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  leaving  college,  on  account  of  the  narrowness 
of  his  resources.  The  same  year,  his  father  dying  under 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  he  obtained  employment  as 
usher  to  a school  in  Market-Bosworth.  The  duties  of 
this  office,  however,  soon  became  so  irksome  that  he 
threw  it  up  and  removed  to  Birmingham,  where  he  had 
made  an  engagement  to  contribute  to  a newspaper.  It 
was  there,  also,  that  he  produced  his  first  book,  an 
abridged  translation  from  the  French  of  “ Father  Lobos’ 
Voyage  into  Abyssinia,”  for  which  he  received  the  small 
compensation  of  five  guineas.  In  1736  he  married  Mrs. 
Porter,  the  widow  of  a mercer.  This  lady  is  described 
as  being  nearly  twice  his  age,  and  as  having  vulgar 
manners,  a loud  voice,  and  florid  complexion.  Johnson 
said,  however,  that  it  was  a love-match  on  both  sides. 


Not  long  after,  he  attempted  to  establish  an  academy  at 
Edial  Hall,  where  he  obtained  only  three  pupils,  one  of 
whom  was  David  Garrick.  In  1737  he  went  to  London, 
accompanied  by  Garrick.  In  a short  time  he  produced, 
in  imitation  of  the  third  Satire  of  Juvenal,  a poem  on 
London,  which  attracted  great  attention.  Pope  remarked 
“that  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  would  not  be  long 
concealed.”  It  was  in  the  metropolis  that  Johnson 
formed  a friendship  for  the  poet  Savage,  with  whom  he 
frequently  walked  the  streets  at  night  because  they  were 
too  poor  to  procure  lodgings.  In  1740  he  wrote  the 
parliamentary  speeches  for  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,” 
and  in  1744  published  the  “Life  of  Richard  Savage.” 
Three  years  later  he  commenced  his  English  Dictionary. 
In  March,  1749,  the  first  number  of  the  “Rambler” was 
issued.  Johnson  continued  this  periodical  until  his  wife’s 
death,  in  1752,  which  affected  his  mind  so  deeply  that  he 
suspended  many  of  his  literary  labours.  In  1762  George 
III.  granted  him  a pension  of  ^300  per  annum;  and 
from  that  time  he  was  enabled  to  live  in  ease  and  inde- 
pendence. He  became  a member  of  the  famous  literary 
club  to  which  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  and  many 
other  celebrated  men  belonged.  He  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  in  1765  from  the  University  of  Dublin,  but  did 
not  assume  the  title  until  several  years  later,  when  the 
same  honour  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of 
Oxford.  He  was  also  treated  with  marked  attention  by 
the  king,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  at  the  library  in 
Buckingham  House.  In  1773  he  made  an  excursion  to 
the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  wrote 
an  account,  and  two  years  later  visited  Paris.  In  1781 
he  finished  the  “Lives  of  the  British  Poets,”  the  last  of 
his  literary  works.  He  died  in  1784,  from  the  effects 
of  dropsy  and  asthma. 

Johnson’s  intellect  was  incisive,  comprehensive,  and 
profound;  and,  when  free  from  the  influence  of  prejudice 
or  passion,  his  judgments  are,  generally  speaking,  re- 
markably just.  He  seemed  to  seize,  instantaneously  and 
without  effort,  the  essential  features  of  the  subject  under 
discussion,  and  his  decisions  are  often  expressed  with  a 
clearness  and  force  that  make  a vivid  and  indelible  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  his  readers.  He  was  pre- 
eminently distinguished  for  his  conversational  powers  ; 
in  society  he  was  original,  pointed,  logical,  and  fond  of 
argument,  in  which  no  one  but  Burke  could  successfully 
encounter  him.  Much  of  the  intolerance-and  ill  temper 
which  he  too  often  betrayed  on  such  occasions  must  be 
ascribed  to  distressing  and  deep-rooted  bodily  infirmi- 
ties, which  powerfully  reacted  upon  his  mind.  If  his 
disposition  was  irritable,  his  heart  was  essentially  kind 
and  generous.  Few  persons,  with  means  so  limited  as 
his,  ever  spent  more  for  charitable  or  benevolent  pur- 
poses. “ He  loved  the  poor,”  says  Mrs.  Thrale,  “ as  I 
never  yet  saw  any  one  else  love  them.  . . . He  nursed 
whole  nests  of  people  in  his  house,  where  the  lame,  the 
blind,  the  sick,  and  the  sorrowful  found  a sure  retreat.” 
Francis  Barber,  the  servant  and  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
was  originally  a Jamaica  slave.  It  is  related  that  John- 
son, on  making  his  will,  asked  his  physician  what  would 
be  a sufficient  annuity  for  a faithful  servant.  Being  told 
that  fifty  pounds  a year  would  be  regarded  as  adequate 
in  the  case  of  a nobleman,  “Then,”  he  said,  “I  shall 
be  nobilissimus ; for  I mean  to  leave  Frank  seventy  pounds 
a year.”  “ That,  with  all  his  coarseness  and  irrita- 
bility,” says  Macaulay,  (who  will  scarcely  be  accused  of 
any  undue  partiality  to  Johnson,)  “he  was  a man  of 
sterling  benevolence,  has  long  been  acknowledged.  But 
how  gentle  and  endearing  his  deportment  could  be  was 
not  known  till  the  ‘ Recollections  of  Madame  D’Arblay  ’ 
were  published.”  Although  certainly  not  wanting  in  a 
proper  respect  for  dignities,  he  possessed  a true  Saxon 
independence  of  character,  of  which  his  well-known  letter 
to  Lord  Chesterfield  furnishes  a fine  illustration.  He 
was  a sincere  and  humble  believer  in  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity,  which  he  ably  upheld  and  defended. 

Johnson  was  great  in  all  the  branches  of  literature  to 
which  he  devoted  his  attention.  Few  men  have  exerted 
so  great  an  influence  while  living, — an  influence  which 
will  probably  be  felt  far  into  the  future.  His  poems, 
which  are  chiefly  descriptive  and  satirical,  have  been 
greatly  admired  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  critics. 


a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure;  far,  fill,  fit;  m§t;  n6t;  good;  moon; 
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“ I have  had,”  said  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “more  pleasure 
in  reading  ‘London’  and  the  ‘Vanity  of  Human  Wishes’ 
than  any  other  poetical  composition  that  I can  mention.” 
Of  the  latter  Byron  remarks,  “ ’Tis  a grand  poem,  all 
the  examples  and  mode  of  giving  them  sublime.”  His 
romances  and  plays  attracted  less  attention.  He  was 
particularly  unsuccessful  with  his  female  characters. 
Burke  aptly  remarked  that  among  his  dramatis  personae 
“all  the  ladies  introduced  were  Johnsons  in  petticoats.” 
His  excellence  in  literary  criticism  lies  in  his  strength, 
perspicuity,  and  originality  of  thought.  His  critical 
observations  are  generally  extremely  just  (as  already 
intimated)  when  not  biased  by  prejudice.  He  had  not, 
however,  that  nice  discrimination  or  sensibility  requisite 
in  order  to  appreciate  poetical  beauties  of  a delicate  or 
subtle  kind.  His  most  important  critical  works  are  the 
“ Preface  and  Notes  to  Shakspeare,”  and  “ The  Lives 
of  the  British  Poets.”  His  English  Dictionary,  upon 
which  he  bestowed  vast  labour  for  several  years,  is 
probably  the  most  remarkable  work  of  the  kind  ever 
produced  by  a single  person.  His  style,  precise  and 
stately,  was  much  admired  and  imitated  during  his 
lifetime  ; but  at  present  the  prevailing  taste  in  literature 
has  pronounced  it  too  artificial  and  elaborate  to  be  ever 
used  as  a model. 

See  Boswell,  “ Life  of  Johnson ;”  review  of  Croker’s  edition 
of  Boswell’s  “Life  of  Johnson,”  in  Macaulay’s  “Essays;” 
“Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson,”  by  Madame  Piozzi,  (Mrs.  Thrale,) 
17S6;  Anderson,  “Life  of  Johnson,”  1795;  Thomas  Carlyle, 
“Heroes  and  Hero-Worship;”  Scott’s  Miscellaneous  Prose 
Works;  Cary,  “Lives  of  English  Poets  from  Johnson  to  Kirke 
White;”  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  November,  1831,  June, 
1850,  April,  1858,  and  January,  1839;  “Westminster  Review”  for 
October,  1831 ; see,  also,  the  excellent  and  elaborate  article  in  Alli- 
bone’s  “ Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Johnson,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  born  in  Guilford,  Con- 
necticut, in  1696,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1714.  Having 
become  an  Episcopalian,  he  took  holy  orders  in  England 
in  1722,  and  on  his  return  settled  at  Stratford.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  King’s  College  in  1754.  This  posi- 
tion he  resigned  in  1763.  Died  in  1772.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  a “ System  of  Morality.” 

Johnson,  (Thomas,)  a lieutenant-colonel  in  the  royal 
army,  distinguished  as  a botanist,  was  born  at  Selby, 
in  Yorkshire.  He  received  from  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford the  title  of  M.D.  He  was  mortally  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Basinghouse,  in  1644.  He  wrote  several 
botanical  works. 

Johnson,  (Thomas,)  an  English  scholar,  born  in 
Oxfordshire,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  in  1692 
he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  edited  Sophocles, 
(1705,)  and  other  classical  works.  Died  about  1750. 

Johnson,  (Walter  Rogers,)  an  American  chemist 
and  geologist,  born  in  Leominster,  Massachusetts,  about 
1794.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1819;  and,  while 
professor  of  mechanics,  natural  philosophy,  etc.  in  the 
Philadelphia  High  School,  he  contributed  largely  by 
lectures  and  essays  towards  introducing  an  improved 
system  of  common-school  education  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  afterwards  made  important  investigations  in  the 
geology  of  that  State,  particularly  the  coal  formations, 
filled  for  four  years  (1839—43)  the  chair  of  chemistry  in 
the  Medical  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1844 
published,  by  order  of  Congress,  his  “ Report  on  the 
Different  Varieties  of  Coal.”  Died  in  1852. 

Johnson,  (William,)  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, in  1771.  He  was  a brother  of  Joseph,  noticed  above. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton,  with  the  highest  honours  of 
his  class,  in  1790,  rose  to  distinction  at  the  bar  of  his 
native  State,  and  was  appointed  judge  by  Jefferson  in 
1801.  He  died,  while  undergoing  a surgical  operation, 
in  New  York,  in  1834.  He  published  “The  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Major-General  Greene,”  (2  vols., 
1822.) 

Johnson,  (Sir  William,)  a British  military  officer, 
born  about  1715,  was  employed  in  North  America,  and 
had  great  influence  over  the  Indians.  He  commanded 
an  expedition  sent  against  Crown  Point  in  1755,  and 
defeated  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies.  He  wrote 
a short  work  “ On  the  Customs  and  Languages  of  the 
American  Indians.”  Died  in  New  York  in  1774. 

See  “Life  and  Times  of  Sir  W.  Johnson,”  by  W.  L.  Stone,  1863. 


Johnson,  (William  B.,)  a Baptist  minister,  born  near 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1782.  He  presided  over 
the  Baptist  Convention  of  South  Carolina  for  twenty-five 
years  or  more.  He  was  the  author  of  several  religious 
works. 

Johnson,  (William  Samuel,)  F.R.S.,  an  eloquent 
American  lawyer  and  scholar,  born  at  Stratford,  Con- 
necticut, in  1727,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1744.  Llaving 
been  sent  as  a colonial  agent  to  England  in  1766,  he 
became  an  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  whom  he  corresponded  for  many  years.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1785,  was  a member  of  the  con- 
vention which  formed  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787, 
and  was  elected  a United  States  Senator  for  Connecticut 
in  1789.  He  was  president  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  from  1791  until  1800.  Died  in  1819. 

Johns'ton,  (Albert  Sydney,)  an  eminent  American 
general,  born  in  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  in  1803, 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1826.  Having  resigned  his 
commission  in  1834,  he  enlisted  as  a private  soldier  in 
the  army  of  Texas  in  1836.  He  soon  became  commander- 
in-chief,  in  place  of  F.  Houston,  with  whom  he  fought 
a duel  about  1837.  He  was  secretary  of  war  of  the 
republic  of  Texas,  1838-40,  and  served  as  colonel  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States  in  the  Mexican  war, 
(1846-47.)  In  1849  he  was  appointed  paymaster  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States.  Having  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  he  commanded  the  expedition  sent  to 
Utah  against  the  Mormons  in  1857.  In  i860  he  took 
command  of  the  department  of  the  Pacific.  He  offered 
his  services  to  the  secessionists  in  1861,  and  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  department  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  He  occupied  a fortified  position  at 
Bowling  Green  in  the  autumn  of  1861.  The  capture 
of  Fort  Donelson,  February  16,  1862,  having  rendered 
this  position  untenable,  he  moved  hastily  southward 
into  Tennessee,  and  formed  a junction  with  the  army 
of  General  Beauregard  at  Corinth.  About  six  weeks 
were  spent  in  this  disastrous  retreat.  He  collected  a 
force  of  about  50,000  men  at  Corinth,  and  attacked  the 
army  of  General  Grant  at  Shiloh  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1862.  He  was  killed  about  two  p.m.  on  the  first  day 
of  this  battle,  by  a ball,  which  cut  an  artery  of  his  leg. 
“A.  S.  Johnston,”  says  Mr.  Greeley,  “was  probably 
the  ablest  commander  at  any  time  engaged  in  the  rebel 
service.”  (“American  Conflict.”) 

See  Life  of  A.  S.  Johnston  in  “Southern  Generals,”  (anony- 
mous,) 1865;  Tenney,  “Military  and  Naval  History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion,” 1865. 

Johns'ton,  (Alexander,)  a Scottish  painter,  born  in 
Edinburgh  in  1816.  His  works  mostly  represent  familiar 
scenes  of  Scottish  life,  or  events  in  Scottish  history. 

Johnston,  (Alexander  Keith,)  an  eminent  geog- 
rapher, was  born  at  Kirkhill,  in  Scotland,  in  1804.  In 
order  to  be  thoroughly  informed  upon  geography,  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  German  languages.  His  first  important 
work,  the  “National  Atlas,”  was  issued  in  1843.  In 
1848  he  published  a valuable  “ Physical  Atlas.”  He 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Geographical  Societies  of 
Berlin  and  Paris,  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
and  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Of  his  other 
works  may  be  mentioned  “A  Dictionary  of  Geography,” 
(1850,)  and  an  “Atlas  of  the  Historical  Geography 
of  Europe.”  In  1851  he  obtained  the  medal  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  for  the  first  physical  globe.  Died 
in  1871. 

Johnston,  (Dr.  Arthur,)  a Scottish  physician  and 
poet,  eminent  for  his  classical  learning,  was  born  in  Aber- 
deenshire in  1587.  He  pursued  his  studies  mostly  on 
the  continent,  and  in  1610  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
at  Padua.  He  afterwards  resided  at  Paris  several  years, 
and  on  his  return  to  England,  in  1632,  was  appointed 
physician-in-ordinary  to  Charles  I.  Died  in  1641.  He 
contributed  to  Sir  John  Scott’s  collection  of  Latin 
poems,  and  composed,  in  Latin,  “Poetical  Paraphrases 
of  the  Psalms  of  David,”  (1637.)  “I  am  inclined  to 
think,”  says  Hallam,  “that  Johnston’s  Psalms  do  not 
fall  far  short  of  those  of  Buchanan,  either  in  elegance 
of  style  or  in  correctness  of  Latinity.” 

See  Irving,  “Lives  of  Scottish  Writers;”  Chambers,  “Bio- 
graphical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 


c as  k;  9 as  s;  g hard;  g as  j;  g,  H,  K, guttural;  n,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  § as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (Jg^See  Explanations,  p.^23.) 
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Johnston,  (Gabriel,)  a native  of  Scotland,  was  ap- 
pointed colonial  governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1734; 
died  in  1752. 

Johnston,  (George,)  a distinguished  naturalist,  was 
born  at  Simprin  in  1789,  and  graduated  as  a physician  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1819.  Among  his  inter- 
esting and  valuable  contributions  to  science  may  be  men- 
tioned “ History  of  British  Zoophytes,”  (1838,)  “ History 
of  British  Sponges  and  Lithophytes,”  (1842,)  papers  on 
“ British  and  Irish  Annelides,”  a work  on  Conchology, 
(1850,)  and  “Botany  of  the  Eastern  Borders,”  (1854.) 
He  practised  medicine  at  Berwick-on-Tweed  for  many 
years.  Died  in  1855. 

See  a notice  of  G.  Johnston  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine” 
for  September,  1855. 

Johnston,  (James  T.  W.,)  a noted  agricultural  chem- 
ist, was  born  at  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  about  1796.  He 
studied  in  Sweden,  under  Berzelius.  In  1833  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Durham.  He  also  visited  America,  where  he  became 
distinguished  as  an  agricultural  chemist.  Among  his 
works  are  the  “ Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Geology,”  (1842,)  “ Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 
and  Geology,”  (1844,)  a work  which  has  been  translated 
into  nearly  every  European  language,  “Contributions 
to  Scientific  Agriculture,”  (1849,)  “Notes  on  North 
America,”  (1851,)  and  “ Chemistry  of  Common  Life,” 
(2  vols.,  1854-55.)  Died  in  1855. 

Johnston,  (John,)  a Scottish  poet  and  scholar,  was 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  College  of  Saint  Andrew’s. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  poems,  “ Heroes  ex  Omni  His- 
toria  Scotica  Lectissimi,”  (1603.)  Died  in  1612. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Johnston,  (John,)  an  eminent  physician  and  natural 
philosopher,  born  in  Poland  in  1603.  He  graduated  at 
the  Universities  of  Leyden  and  Cambridge.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  in  Latin,  the  “Wonders  of  Nature, 
divided  into  Ten  Classes,”  which  was  a natural  history 
of  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects.  Died  in  1675. 

Johnston,  (Joseph  Eggleston,)  an  able  American 
general,  born  in  Prince  Edward  county,  Virginia,  about 
1809.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Wood,  was 
a niece  of  Patrick  Henry.  He  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1829,  gained  the  rank  of  captain  in  1846,  and  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  war,  1846-47.  In  June, 
i860,  he  was  appointed  quartermaster-general,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  resigned  his  commission 
in  April,  1861,  and  was  immediately  appointed  a major- 
general,  or  general,  by  Jefferson  Davis.  He  took  com- 
mand of  a force  at  Harper’s  Ferry  in  May,  1861,  and  was 
opposed  in  that  vicinity  by  General  Patterson.  Having 
eluded  Patterson,  he  moved  his  army  rapidly  to  Ma- 
nassas, and  effected  a junction  with  the  army  of  Beau- 
regard on  the  20th  or  21st  of  July.  General  Johnston 
was  superior  in  rank  to  Beauregard,  but  he  waived  his 
claim  to  precedence  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21. 
He  remained  inactive  at  Manassas  Junction  during  the 
autumn  of  1861  and  the  ensuing  winter.  About  the  8th 
of  March,  1862,  he  changed  his  base  and  retired  behind 
the  Rapidan.  He  soon  moved  his  army  to  the  peninsula 
to  oppose  McClellan,  and,  having  been  repulsed  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, May  5,  retreated  towards  Richmond.  On 
the  31st  of  May  he  attacked  a part  of  the  Union  army  at 
Fair  Oaks,  or  Seven  Pines.  In  this  battle  he  received 
a severe  wound,  which  disabled  him  for  several  months. 
In  November,  1862,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
a department  comprising  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi. He  reported  in  April,  1863,  that  he  was  still 
unfit  for  active  service  in  the  field.  After  General  Grant 
approached  Vicksburg  from  the  south,  General  Johnston 
moved  a small  army  to  relieve  that  place,  and  reached 
Jackson  on  the  13th  of  May.  He  was  defeated  on  the 
14th,  abandoned  Jackson,  and  retreated  to  Canton.  On 
the  29th  of  May  he  wrote  to  General  Pemberton,  “I  am 
too  weak  to  save  Vicksburg.  Can  do  no  more  than 
attempt  to  save  you  and  your  garrison.”  In  December, 
1863,  he  took  command  in  person  of  the  army  which  had 
recently  been  defeated  by  General  Grant  near  Chatta- 
nooga, and  which  was  required  to  oppose  the  advance 
of  General  Sherman  towards  Atlanta.  He  began  this 
campaign  with  about  55,000  men,  occupying  a strong 


and  fortified  position  at  Dalton,  Georgia.  This  position 
having  been  turned  by  the  Union  army,  Johnston  fell 
back  to  Resaca,  where  he  was  attacked  on  the  15th  of 
May.  After  a severe  battle,  he  retreated  in  the  ensuing 
night,  closely  pursued,  and  reached  Cassville,  near  the 
Etowah  River,  on  the  19th.  Having  crossed  the  Etowah 
under  cover  of  the  night,  General  Johnston  made  another 
stand  in  the  strong  position  of  Allatoona  Pass,  to  dis- 
lodge him  from  which  General  Sherman  ordered  a flank 
movement  to  Dallas.  General  Johnston  attacked  the 
Federals  at  Dallas  on  the  28th  of  May,  was  repulsed, 
and  on  the  4th  of  June  retreated  to  Kenesaw  Mountain. 
On  the  27th  of  June,  General  Sherman  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful assault  on  the  works  at  Kenesaw,  but  he  resorted 
again  to  a flank  movement,  which  compelled  General 
Johnston  to  abandon  Kenesaw  on  the  2d  or  3d  of  July, 
and  to  retreat  across  the  Chattahoochee.  He  was  re- 
moved from  the  command  on  the  18th  of  July,  1864. 
Before  this  date  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  general, 
the  highest  in  the  service.  He  obtained  command  of 
an  army  in  South  Carolina  about  February,  1865,  and 
on  the  1 8th  of  March  attacked  the  advance  of  General 
Sherman’s  army  at  Bentonville,  North  Carolina.  He 
retreated  to  Smithfield  on  the  21st  of  March,  and 
surrendered  his  army  to  General  Sherman  on  the  26th 
of  April,  1865,  on  the  same  terms  as  were  granted  to 
General  Lee.  (See  Sherman,  W.  T.) 

See  a “ Life  of  General  J.  E.  Johnston”  in  “Southern  Generals,” 
1865. 

Johnston,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  historical  writer,  was 
the  author  of  a “History  of  his  Own  Times,”  (1642,  in 
Latin.)  Died  about  1636. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Johnstone  (jons'ton)  or  Johnston  of  Warriston, 
(Archibald,)  a Scottish  statesman,  and  leader  of  the 
Presbyterians.  He  held  several  high  offices,  and  was 
an  adherent  of  the  Parliament  in  the  civil  war  which 
began  in  1642.  He  became  lord  advocate  in  1646,  and 
was  created  a peer  by  Cromwell.  He  was  executed  as 
a rebel  in  1663. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Johnstone,  (Bryce,)  an  eminent  Scottish  divine,  born 
in  Dumfriesshire  in  1747.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  which  in  1786  unanimously  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.D.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned “ Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John 
the  Divine,”  (1794,)  “Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Religion 
on  Civil  Society  and  Civil  Government,”  and  a treatise 
on  agriculture.  Died  in  1805. 

See  a “ Life  of  Bryce  Johnstone,”  by  his  nephew,  John  John- 
stone, 1808. 

Johnstone,  Johnson,  or  Johnston,  (Charles,)  an 
author,  born  in  Ireland  about  1720,  was  educated  for  the 
bar.  The  most  important  of  his  productions  was  a po- 
litical romance,  entitled  “ Chrysal,  or  the  Adventures  of 
a Guinea,”  (1760,)  which  met  with  a great  sale.  Besides 
this,  he  wrote  “ The  Reverie,  or  a Flight  to  the  Paradise 
of  Fools,”  (1762,)  “ Arsaces,  Prince  of  Betlis,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  Calcutta  in  1800. 

See  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works. 

Johnstone,  (George,)  a diplomatist  and  post-captain 
in  the  royal  navy,  the  son  of  a Scottish  baronet.  In  1763 
he  was  made  Governor  of  West  Florida.  During  the 
American  Revolution  he  was  appointed  (in  1778)  one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  with  Lord  Carlisle  to  the  United 
States  to  treat  with  Congress.  Died  in  1787. 

Johnstone,  (James,)  a distinguished  Scottish  physi- 
cian, born  at  Annan  in  1730,  was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
and  Paris.  He  was  very  successful  in  malignant  fevers, 
on  which  he  wrote  a treatise.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  recommend  the  use  of  mineral  acids  in  those 
diseases.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned 
“ Medical  Essays  and  Observations,  with  Disquisitions 
relating  to  the  Nervous  System,”  (1795.)  Pie  practised 
at  Worcester,  where  he  died  in  1802. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Johnstone,  (John,)  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  1768,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  equally 
celebrated  as  a skilful  physician  and  an  accomplished 
scholar.  He  wrote  the  “Life  of  Dr.  Parr,”  (1828,)  with 
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whom  he  was  very  intimate  ; also  several  medical  works. 
He  practised  in  Birmingham  about  forty  years.  Died 
in  1836. 

See  a notice  of  J.  Johnstone  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for 
May,  1837. 

Johnstone,  (John  Henry,)  a celebrated  comic  actor 
and  vocalist,  born  in  Ireland  in  1750;  died  in  1828. 

Johnstone,  jons'ton,  de,  Chevalier,  a native  of 
Edinburgh,  entered  in  1745  the  army  of  the  Pretender,  to 
whom  he  soon  became  aide-de-camp.  Pie  served  at  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans  and  in  subsequent  engagements. 
After  the  battle  of  Culloden  he  escaped  to  Paris,  and  re- 
ceived an  appointment  in  the  French  army.  He  wrote, 
in  French,  “ Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745  and  1746,” 
which  was  translated  and  published  in  London  in  1820. 
Died  in  France  at  an  advanced  age. 

See  the  “Monthly  Review”  for  May,  1822. 

Joinville,  zhwSN'v£l',  (Edmond,)  a French  landscape- 
painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1801  ; died  in  1849. 

Joinville,  de,  deh  join'vil  or  zhw&N/v£F,  (Francois 
Ferdinand  Philippe  Louis  Marie  d’Orl£ans,  ) 
Prince,  the  third  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  was  born 
in  1818.  He  served  in  the  navy,  and  obtained  the  rank 
of  captain  for  his  conduct  at  the  attack  on  Vera  Cruz  in 
1838.  In  1840  he  was  sent  to  Saint  Helena  to  bring  the 
remains  of  Napoleon  to  France.  He  commanded  the 
naval  division  which  bombarded  Tangierin  1844,  and  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  construction  of  steam  ships  of  war  by 
his  “Note  sur  les  Forces  navales  de  la  France,”  (1844.) 
After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  came  to  England  and 
lived  with  Louis  Philippe  at  Claremont.  He  afterwards 
contributed  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  several 
articles  on  naval  and  military  subjects.  In  1871  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  returning  to  live  in 
France. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Joinville, de,(jEANorjF.HAN,)  Sire, a Frenchnoble- 
man  and  chronicler  of  high  reputation,  born  in  Cham- 
pagne in  1224.  He  grew  up  at  the  court  of  Thibaut,  King 
of  Navarre  and  Count  of  Champagne,  and  in  1248  raised 
several  hundred  armed  men  from  among  his  tenants  and 
accompanied  Louis  IX.  in  his  first  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land.  He  soon  became  a great  favourite  with  this 
monarch.  Joinville  distinguished  himself  for  bravery  at 
the  capture  of  Damietta  in  Egypt,  and  was  subsequently, 
with  Louis,  made  prisoner  at  Alansoorah.  He  returned 
to  France  wiih  the  king  in  1254.  He  wrote  a very  in- 
teresting work  entitled  “History  of  Saint  Louis  IX., 
King  of  France,  by  Jehan  Sire  de  Joinville.”  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  1317. 

SeeF.  Feriel,  “Notice  sur  Jean  de  Joinville,”  1853  I Chezjean 
“ Notice  historique  sur  Sire  de  Joinville,”  (1853  ; Sainte-Beuve 
“ Causeries  du  Lundi.” 

Jokai.  (Maurus,)  a popular  Hungarian  novelist, 
born  at  Komorn  in  1825. 

Joliet,  zho'le-V,  (Louis,)  a French  traveller,  was  one 
of  the  first  white  men  that  explored  the  Mississippi 
River.  He  had  resided  some  time  at  Quebec  before 
1673,  when  he  and  Marquette  were  sent  to  explore  that 
river.  (See  Marquette.)  After  the  end  of  that  voyage 
it  appears  that  he  returned  to  Quebec.  Died  about  1730. 

Joliveau  de  Segrais,  zho'le'vo'  deh  seh'gRi',  (Ma- 
rie Madeleine  Nicole  Alexandrine,)  a French 
poetess,  born  at  Bar-sur-Aube  in  1756;  died  in  1830. 
She  wrote  “New  Fables  inVerse,”  etc. 

Jolivet,  de,  deh  zho'le'vV,  (Jean  Baptiste  Moyse,) 
Count,  a French  advocate,  born  in  1754,  was  elected 
in  1791  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  which  he  boldly 
denounced  the  Jacobins.  On  the  accession  of  Napoleon 
he  was  created  councillor  of  state.  Died  in  1818.  He 
wrote  various  works  on  political  economy. 

See  Qui'rakd,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Jollivet,  zho'le'vi',  (Adolphe,)  a French  politician, 
born  in  1799,  wrote  many  works  against  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  He  was  killed  in  Paris  during  the  revolution 
ot  February,  1848. 

Jollivet,  (Pierre  Jules,)  a French  painter  of  history, 
born  in  Paris  in  1803,  gained  a medal  of  the  first  class 
in  1835. 


Jollois,  zho'lwi',  (Jean  Baptiste  Prosper,)  a French 
antiquary  and  engineer,  born  in  Burgundy  in  1776.  He 
was  chief  engineer  of  the  department  of  Seine,  (Paris.) 
He  published  many  works  on  French  antiquities.  Died 
in  1842. 

See  Alfred  Matjry,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  J.  EL 
P.  Jollois,”  1846;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Joly,  zho'le',  (B£nigne,)  a French  religious  writer, 
born  at  Dijon  in  1644,  wrote  a number  of  devotional 
works.  Died  in  1694. 

Joly,  (Claude,)  a French  writer  and  ecclesiastic,  born 
in  Paris  in  1607,  wrote  “A  Collection  of  True  Maxims 
for  the  Education  of  a King,  against  the  Pernicious 
Policy  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,”  (1652,)  a copy  of  which 
was  burnt  by  the  common  executioner.  He  became  a 
canon  of  the  Church  of  Paris  in  1631.  Died  in  1700. 

See  Moreri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Joly,  (Claude,)  a French  preacher,  born  in  Lorraine 
in  1610,  became  Bishop  of  Agen,  and  left  several  volumes 
of  sermons,  (1692-94.)  Died  in  1678. 

Joly  or  Jolly,  zho'le',  (Franqois  Antoine,)  a French 
comic  poet,  born  in  Paris  in  1662.  He  wrote  several 
comedies,  and  published  accurate  editions  of  Moliere 
(6  vols.,  1734)  and  Corneille,  (5  vols.)  Died  in  1753. 

Joly,  (Gui,)  a French  writer,  a nephew  of  Claude  Joly, 
noticed  above,  became  confidential  secretary  to  Cardinal 
de  Retz.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  the  historical 
“ Memoirs”  from  164810  1665,  (1718.)  An  English  trans- 
lation ofthis  work  was  published  in  1755.  His  “ Memoirs” 
are  designed  to  explain  and  complete  those  of  De  Retz. 

Joly,  (Joseph  Romain,)  a French  monk  and  writer, 
born  in  1715  ; died  in  1805. 

Joly,  (Marc  Antoine,)  a French  dramatist,  born  in 
1672,  wrote  “The  School  of  Lovers,”  and  “ The  Jealous 
Wife.”  Died  in  1753. 

Joly  or  Jolly,  (Marie  Elisabeth,)  a noted  French 
actress,  born  at  Versailles  in  1761.  In  1793  she  was 
imprisoned  by  the  revolutionists,  but  regained  her  free- 
dom on  condition  that  she  should  perform  at  the  theatre 
of  the  Republic.  Died  in  1798. 

Joly,  (Philippe  Louis,)  a learned  French  ecclesiastic 
and  philologist,  born  at  Dijon  about  1712.  Among  his 
works  are  “ Critical  Remarks  on  the  Dictionary  of  Bayle,” 
(1748,)  and  a “ Treatise  on  French  Versification,”  (1751.) 
Died  in  1782. 

See  Querard,  “ La  France  Litteraire.” 

Joly  de  Bevy,  zho'le'  deh  b&'ve',  (Louis  Philippe 
Joseph,)  a French  judge  and  religious  writer,  born  at 
Dijon  in  1736;  died  in  1822. 

Joly-Clerc,  zho'le'  klaiR,  (Nicolas,)  a French  natu- 
ralist, wrote  a number  of  works  on  botany.  Died  in  1817. 

Joly  de  Fleury,  zhode'  deh  fluh're',  (Guillaume 
Franqois,)  a learned  and  eloquent  French  advocate  and 
magistrate,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1675.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  he  was  attorney-general  in  the  Parliament  of 
Paris.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on  law.  Died  in  1756. 

Joly  de  Fleury,  (Jean  Franqois,)  a French  financier, 
a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1718.  He  succeeded 
Necker  as  minister  of  finances  in  1781,  and  resigned  in 
1783.  Died  in  1802. 

Joly  de  Fleury,  (Jean  Omer — o'maiR',)  a French 
priest,  nephew  of  Guillaume  Frangois,  noticed  above. 
Died  in  1755. 

Joly  de  Maizeroy.  See  Maizeroy. 

Jomard,  zho'miR',  (Edme  Franqois,  ) a French 
archaeologist  and  geographer,  born  at  Versailles  in  1777. 
He  accompanied  the  army  to  Egypt  in  1798,  returned 
in  1802,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Egyptian 
commission.  He  contributed  to  the  redaction  of  the 
great  “Description  of  Egypt,”  and,  as  imperial  com- 
missary, directed  the  engraving  and  impression  of  the 
same  for  twenty  years,  (1807-26.)  The  portions  of  this 
work  written  by  Jomard  were  published  separately, 
with  the  title  of  “ Observations  on  Ancient  and  Modern 
Egypt,  or  a Historical  and  Picturesque  Description  of 
its  Monuments,”  (4  vols.,  1830.)  He  was  a member  of 
the  Institute.  Died  in  1862. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Jombert,  zhoN'baiR',  (Charles  Antoine,)  a French 
writer  on  art,  born  in  Paris  in  1712;  died  in  1784. 
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Jomelli,  yo-mel'lee,  (Niccol6,)  a celebrated  Italian 
composer,  born  at  Aversa,  near  Naples,  in  1714.  He 
studied  under  Feo,  Leo,  and  Martini.  His  first  opera, 

“ L’Errore  amoroso,”  produced  when  he  was  twenty- 
tjiree  years  of  age,  rendered  him  so  famous  that  he  was 
soon  after  invited  to  Rome,  where  he  composed  two 
more  operas  and  was  patronized  by  the  Cardinal  of 
York.  In  1742  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Metastasio  and  gave  instruc- 
tions in  music  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  He  was 
employed  as  musician  or  chapel-master  in  Saint  Peter’s 
at  Rome  from  1749  to  1754.  The  Duke  of  Wurtemberg 
having  invited  him  to  enter  his  service  as  chapel-master 
to  the  court,  Jomelli  removed  to  Stuttgart,  where  he 
passed  about  seventeen  years,  (1754-70.)  Died  at  Naples 
in  August,  1774.  Among  his  best  productions  are  operas 
entitled  “ Didone,”  ( 1 745,)  “ Eumene,”  ( 1 746,)  “ Merope,” 
(1747,)  and  “Ezio,”  (1748,)  several  oratorios  and  masses, 
and  a miserere  for  two  voices. 

See  F £tis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;”  Pietro 
Alfieri,  “Notizie  biograficlje  di  N.  Jomelli,”  1845:  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gdndrale;”  Choron  et  Fayolle,  “ Dictionnaire  des 
Musiciens.” 

Jomini,  zho'me'ne',  (Henri,)  Baron,  an  able  general 
and  eminent  writer  on  strategy,  was  born  at  Payerne, 
in  the  Swiss  Canton  de  Vaud,  in  1779.  He  entered  the 
French  army,  became  aide-de-camp  to  Ney  about  1804, 
and  presented  to  Bonaparte  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz 
his  “Treatise  on  the  Grand  Operations  of  War.”  A 
few  days  after  this  event  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
staff  of  Ney.  He  received  the  title  of  baron  for  his 
conduct  at  Jena  in  1806,  and  was  employed  in  Spain  in 
1808.  In  1811  he  became  a general  of  brigade,  and  in 
18-12  French  governor  of  Wilna.  He  contributed  greatly 
to  the  victory  of  Bautzen  in  1813.  His  promotion  having 
been  obstructed  by  the  enmity  of  Berthier,  he  quitted 
the  French  service  in  1813,  and  entered  that  of  Russia, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  became  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  emperor  Alexander.  Died  about  April  1, 
1869.  Among  his  chief  works  are  “Traite  des  grandes 
Operations  militaires,  ou  Histoire  critique  et  militaire  des 
Guerresde  Frederic  II  comparees  a celles  de  la  Revolu- 
tion,” (5  vols.,  1805,)  a “Critical  and  Military  History  of 
the  Campaigns  of  the  Revolution  from  1792  to  1801,” 
(15  vols.,  1819-24,)  and  “ Precis  de  l’Art  de  la  Guerre,” 
(5th  ed.,  2 vols.,  1838.)  The  works  of  Jomini  are  among 
the  best  that  have  ever  been  written  on  the  art  of  war. 

See  Pascal,  “ Observations  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Baron 
Jomini;”  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litteraire  “Nouvelle  Biogra- 
phie Generale “ Monthly  Review,”  vol.  xci.,  1820,  (Appendix.) 

Jon  Areson.  See  Areson,  (Jon.) 

Jon,  du,  (Francis.)  See  Junius. 

Jonae,  yo'ni,  (Peter,)  Bishop  of  Strengnas,  in  Swe- 
den, was  professor  of  theology  at  Upsal  when  John  III. 
attempted  to  re-establish  the  Catholic  religion.  Jonae 
boldly  opposed  this  proceeding.  Died  in  1607. 

Jo'nah  or  Jo'nas,  [Heb.  rui’;  Gr.  ’luvdg;  Lat. 
Jonas,]  one  of  the  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  and  the 
subject  of  the  book  bearing  his  name,  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  under  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  about  800 
b.c.  ; but  some  place  him  under  that  of  Jehu. 

See  II.  Kings  xiv.  25 ; Matthew  xii.  39,  41 ; Luke  xi.  29,  32. 

Jonas.  See  Jonah. 

Jonas,  yo'nas,  Jonae,  yo'ni,  or  Jonsson,  yon'son, 
(Arngrim,)  a learned  historian,  antiquary,  and  divine, 
born  in  Iceland  about  1568,  is  said  to  have  studied 
astronomy  under  Tycho  Brahe.  Most  of  his  works 
relate  to  the  history  of  Iceland.  Died  in  1648. 

Jonas,  yo'nis,  (Justus,)  an  eminent  German  Re- 
former and  writer,  born  at  Nordhausen  in  1493.  He 
became  in  1521  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg. 
He  assisted  Luther  in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, accompanied  him  to  the  Diet  at  Worms  and  at 
Augsburg,  and  had  a share  in  the  composition  of  the 
so-called  Torgau  Articles.  He  also  translated  a number 
of  Luther’s  works,  and  Melanchthon’s  “ Defence  (Apol- 
ogy) of  the  Augsburg  Confession,”  from  the  Latin  into 
German.  Died  in  1555. 

See  P.  Ekerman,  “Vita  et  Acta  Dr.  J.  Jona;,”  Upsal,  1761 ; G. 
C.  Knapp,  “Narratio  de  Justo  Jona  Theologo,”  etc.,  1817;  Ersch 
und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ,”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale L.  Reinhard,  “Life  of  Justus  Jonas,”  (in  Latin,)  1731. 
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Jonas  or  Jonee,  (Runolph,)  a scholar  and  author, 
born  in  Iceland,  graduated  at  Copenhagen,  where  he 
fixed  his  residence  after  1649.  He  wrote  “ Elements 
of  the  Northern  Languages,”  and  “Rudiments  of  the 
Icelandic  Grammar.”  Died  in  1654. 

Jon'a-than,  [Heb.  jruiiT,]  son  of  King  Saul,  and  the 
most  intimate  friend  of  the  psalmist  David.  The  death 
of  this  prince,  who  fell  with  his  father,  near  Mount  Gilboa, 
while  fighting  the  Philistines,  furnished  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  David’s  songs. 

See  I.  Samuel  xviii.,  xix.,  xx.  ; II.  Samuel  i.  17-27. 

Jon'athan  Ap'phus,  (af'fus, ) a celebrated  Jewish 
leader  and  high-priest,  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  in  161  B.C.,  as  chief  ruler  of  his  nation.  For 
seventeen  years  he  governed  with  wisdom  and  justice,  and 
carried  on  successful  wars  with  many  of  the  surrounding 
nations.  During  the  civil  dissensions  in  the  kingdom 
of  Syria  he  was  decoyed  into  the  city  of  Ptolemais  and 
massacred  with  his  entire  escort. 

Jonathan  Ben  Uz-zi'el  (or  uz'ze-el)  or  U-zi'el, 
a Jewish  rabbi,  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  the  prophets  Ilaggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  “Targum,”  a Chaldaic  paraphrase 
of  most  of  the  Hebrew  prophetical  books. 

Joncourt,  de,  deh  zh<5>N'kooR',  (£lie,)  a Dutch  writer, 
of  French  extraction,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1707.  He 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “ Bibliotheque  des  Sciences 
et  des  Arts,”  (50  vols.,  1754-80,)  and  wrote  various 
works.  Died  about  1775. 

Jonctys,  yonk'tls,  (Daniel,)  a Dutch  litterateur  and 
physician,  born  at  Dort,  lived  many  years  at  Rotterdam. 
Among  his  works  was  an  able  treatise  against  torture. 
Died  in  1654. 

Jones,  jonz,  (Anson,)  an  American  physician,  Presi- 
dent of  the  republic  of  Texas  at  the  time  of  its  annexation, 
was  born  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  in  1798. 
He  settled  in  Brazoria,  Texas,  in  1833,  took  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  political  and  military  movements  which 
resulted  in  the  independence  of  that  republic,  was  min- 
ister to  the  United  States  in  1838,  and  afterwards  for 
three  years  secretary  of  state  under  President  Houston. 
In  1844  he  succeeded  Houston  as  President.  Died  by 
his  own  hand  in  1858. 

Jones,  jonz,  (David,)  a Welsh  poet,  born  in  Caer- 
narvonshire, was  also  a collector  of  Welsh  manuscripts. 
Died  about  1780. 

Jones,  (David  R.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
South  Carolina  about  1827,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1846.  He  served  as  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of 
General  Lee  at  Antietam,  September  17,  1862.  Died 
in  1863. 

Jones,  (Edward,)  a Welsh  musician  and  bard,  born 
in  Merionethshire  about  1750.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “Musical  and  Poetical  Relics  of  the  French 
Bards,”  (1784.)  Died  in  1821. 

Jones,  j5nz,  (Ernest,)  M.P.,  an  English  poet  and 
Chartist.  He  became  the  leader  of  the  Chartist  move- 
ment about  1846.  He  was  imprisoned  about  two  years 
for  his  radical  political  speeches,  (1848-49.)  Among  his 
works  are  “The  Wood  Spirit,”  (1841,)  and  “Chartist 
Lyrics.”  He  was  elected  a member  of  Parliament  in 
1869,  and  died  the  same  year. 

Jones,  (Griffith,)  a clergyman,  born  in  Wales  in 
1684,  was  very  active  in  supporting  schools  and  in  cir- 
culating the  Bible  among  his  indigent  countrymen.  He 
wrote  several  educational  treatises  in  Welsh  and  English. 
Died  in  1761. 

Jones,  (Griffith,)  an  English  author,  born  in  1721. 
He  edited  at  different  times  several  periodicals,  and  was 
connected  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  “ Literary  Magazine” 
and  with  Goldsmith  in  the  “ British  Magazine.”  Among 
his  works  are  “ Great  Events  from  Little  Causes,”  and 
several  “Liliputian  Histories.”  Died  in  1786. 

Jones,  jonz,  (Henry,)  an  Irish  poet  and  dramatic 
writer,  born  at  Drogheda  about  1720,  was  by  trade  a 
bricklayer.  His  productions  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
who  took  him  to  England  and  procured  a large  sub- 
scription for  his  poems.  Among  his  works  we  may  cite 
the  “Tragedy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,”  ( 1 753»)  and  “The 
Cave  of  Idra.”  Died  in  1770. 
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Jones,  (Inigo,)  a distinguished  architect,  styled  “the 
English  Palladio,”  was  born  in  London  about  1572. 
Being  apprenticed  to  a joiner,  his  talent  for  designing 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
furnished  him  with  means  to  travel  through  Europe. 
While  in  Italy,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Christian 
IV.  to  visit  Denmark.  The  sister  of  that  monarch  was 
the  queen  of  James  I.  of  England  ; and  thus  the  way 
was  paved  to  the  royal  patronage  when  he  reached  his 
native  land  in  1605.  In  a short  time  he  was  appointed 
architect  to  the  queen  and  to  Prince  Henry,  in  which 
position  he  formed  a friendship  with  Ben  Jonson.  They 
subsequently  quarrelled,  and  the  poet  ridiculed  him  in 
several  plays.  In  1612  he  visited  Italy  a second  time; 
and  it  was  at  this  period  that  he  fully  adopted  the  classic 
style  of  architecture,  which  was  then  but  little  known  in, 
England.  On  his  return  he  became  surveyor-general  of 
the  royal  buildings.  He  died  in  1653.  Of  the  edifices 
designed  and  constructed  by  him  may  be  mentioned  the 
palace  at  Whitehall,  and  the  west  front  of  Old  Saint 
Paul’s.  He  was  an  accomplished  classical  scholar,  and 
wrote  a work  entitled  “Stonhenge  Restored.” 

See  Peter  Cunningham,  “ Life  of  Inigo  Jones,”  1848:  Camp- 
bell, “ Vitruvius  Britannicus,”  5 vols.,  1767;  Britton,  “Dictionary 
of  Architecture,”  1830-38. 

Jones,  (Jacob,)  Commodore,  an  American  naval 
officer,  born  in  Kent  county,  Delaware,  in  1770.  He 
became  a lieutenant  about  1801,  and  in  October,  1812, 
commanded  the  sloop-of-war  Wasp,  with  which  he  cap- 
tured the  British  sloop  Frolic,  which  carried  more  guns 
than  the  Wasp.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post- 
captain in  1813,  and  obtained  command  of  the  frigate 
Macedonian.  Died  in  Philadelphia  in  1850. 

Jones,  (James  Chamberlain,)  a United  States  Sen- 
ator, born  in  Davidson  county,  Tennessee,  in  1809.  In 
1841  he  was  chosen  by  the  Whigs  Governor  of  the  State, 
James  K.  Polk  being  his  competitor.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1843,  when  Mr.  Polk  was  again  the  opposing  can- 
didate. In  the  National  Whig  Convention  of  1848 
Governor  Jones  strenuously  advocated  the  nomination 
of  Henry  Clay ; but  after  the  selection  of  General  Taylor 
as  the  choice  of  the  Convention  he  entered  the  canvass 
warmly  in  his  support,  and  spoke  to  large  audiences 
in  different  States  of  the  Union.  He  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1851,  and  served  the  full  term 
of  six  years.  He  supported  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
in  1854,  and  thenceforward  acted  principally  with  the 
Democratic  party.  Died  in  1859. 

Jones,  (Jeremiah,)  a learned  and  eloquent  English 
dissenting  minister,  born  in  1693,  published  an  important 
work  entitled  a “New  and  Full  Method  of  Settling  the 
Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,”  (2  vols., 
1726,)  which  is  said  to  be  the  best  English  work  on  the 
subject.  Died  in  1724. 

Jones,  (John,)  a physician  and  medical  writer,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  in  Wales  about  1500.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  practised  at  Bath,  in  Eng- 
land. Among  his  works  was  “The  Art  and  Science  of 
Preserving  the  Body  and  Soul  in  Health,”  (1579.) 

Jones,  (John,)  a Benedictine,  born  in  London  in 
1575.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  roomed  with 
Laud,  afterwards  the  celebrated  archbishop.  Having 
become  a Roman  Catholic,  he  went  to  Spain,  became  a 
monk,  and  continued  his  studies  at  Compostella.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
divinity  at  Douay.  He  was  the  author  of  several  theo- 
logical works.  Died  in  London  in  1636. 

Jones,  (John,)  a Welsh  antiquary,  who  collected  and 
transcribed  numerous  old  manuscripts  in  his  native  lan- 
guage. Fifty  large  volumes  of  these  are  yet  preserved. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1600. 

Jones,  (John,)  the  author  of  “Adrasta,  or  the 
Woman’s  Spleen,”  (1635,)  and  other  dramatic  works, 
lived  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Jones,  (John,)  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, born  in  Wales  in  1700,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 
In  1751  he  became  rector  of  Boulne-Hurst,  and  in  1755 
vicar  of  Hitchin.  Four  years  later  he  was  chosen  by  Dr. 
Young,  the  poet,  to  be  his  curate.  He  wrote  “Catholic 
Faith  and  Practice,”  (1765,)  and  other  religious  works. 
Died  about  1770. 


Jones,  (John,)  LL.D.,  a Unitarian  minister,  born  in 
Carmarthenshire  about  1765.  About  1795  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  a congregation  at  Plymouth  Dock,  and 
afterwards  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  London.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  use  of  Greek-and-English  dictionaries.  Previous 
to  his  time  the  Greek  had  been  studied  entirely  with  the 
aid  of  books  written  in  Latin.  Of  his  numerous  works 
we  may  mention  “Illustrations  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
founded  on  Circumstances  peculiar  to  our  Lord  and  the 
Evangelists,”  (1808,)  and  “A  Greek-and-English  Lexi- 
con,” (1823.)  Died  in  1827. 

Jones,  (John,)  a lawyer  and  writer,  born  in  Carmar- 
thenshire in  1772,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1803. 
Among  his  works  are  “A  History  of  Wales,”  and 
“ Cyfamod  Newydd,”  a translation  of  the  New  Testament 
from  the  Greek  into  Welsh.  Died  in  1838. 

Jones,  (John  Gale,)  an  English  political  orator,  born 
in  1771,  advocated  republican  or  radical  opinions.  He 
was  prosecuted  for  some  political  offence,  defended  by 
Romilly,  and  acquitted.  Died  in  1838. 

Jones,  (John  M.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Virginia  about  1820,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841. 
He  became  a captain  in  1853,  and  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  1861.  He  served  as  a brigadier-general  in  the 
army  of  General  Lee,  and  was  killed  near  Spottsylvania, 
May  10,  1864. 

Jones,  (Colonel  Leslie  Grove,)  an  English  political 
writer,  born  in  1779.  He  served  in  the  Peninsula  as 
aide-de-camp  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  con- 
tributed letters  to  the  “ London  Times.”  Died  in  1839. 

Jones,  (Noble  Wimberly,)  a physician  and  patriot, 
born  in  Georgia  in  1725.  He  was  an  early  and  active 
promoter  of  the  Revolution,  was  a delegate  to  Con- 
gress in  1775,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Charleston  in 
1780.  In  1781  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress.  Died 
in  1805. 

Jones,  (Owen,)  an  antiquary,  born  in  Denbighshire, 
Wales,  in  1740.  He  published  a large  collection  of 
ancient  Welsh  poetry,  and  the  “Archaeology  of  Wales,” 
containing  several  historical  documents.  Died  in  1814. 

Jones,  (Owen,)  an  architect,  born  in  Wales  about 
1809.  In  1837  he  visited  Granada,  and  in  1842  published 
“ Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details  of  the  Al- 
hambra,” with  a translation  of  the  Arabic  inscriptions, 
and  a historical  account  of  the  sovereigns  of  Granada 
from  the  Spanish.  He  chiefly  devoted  his  attention  to 
ornamental  architecture,  in  which  he  soon  acquired 
distinction.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  “Director  of 
Decorations”  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London.  He 
displayed  his  taste  and  artistic  knowledge  with  a very 
happy  effect  in  arranging  and  ornamenting  the  various 
courts  of  that  building.  Among  his  writings  are  “De- 
signs for  Mosaic  and  Tessellated  Pavements,”  (1842,)  and 
the  “Grammar  of  Ornament,”  (1856.)  Died  in  1874. 

Jones,  (Paul  ; originally  John  Paul,)  a famous  naval 
officer,  born  at  Arbigland,  in  Scotland,  in  1747.  He  emi- 
grated to  Virginia,  entered  the  colonial  naval  service  in 
1775,  was  appointed  a captain  in  August,  1776,  and  took 
command  of  the  Ranger,  a vessel  of  eighteen  guns,  about 
June,  1777.  He  sailed  to  Europe  in  that  year,  cruised  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  made  a bold  attack  on  White- 
haven, where  he  burnt  some  shipping.  He  also  captured 
the  Drake,  a sloop  of  war.  Early  in  1779  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  which  carried  about 
forty-five  guns.  Having  several  smaller  vessels  under 
his  command,  he  captured  or  destroyed  many  British 
vessels.  In  September  he  attacked  the  Serapis,  a frigate 
of  forty-four  guns,  which  surrendered  after  a long  battle. 
His  own  ship  was  so  much  damaged  in  this  action  that 
she  sank  a few  hours  after.  Congress  voted  Captain 
Jones  a gold  medal  for  this  victory.  He  entered  the 
Russian  service,  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  in  1788; 
but,  having  quarrelled  with  one  of  the  Russian  admirals, 
he  was  soon  removed  from  the  command.  He  died  in 
Paris  in  1792. 

See  J.  H.  Sherbourne,  “Life  of  J.  P.  Jones,”  2 vols.,  183s; 
James  Hamilton,  “ Life  of  Rear-Admiral  J.  P.  Jones,”  1848 ; A. 
S.  Mackenzie,  “Life  of  J.  P.  Jones,”  2 vols.,  1841;  “Het  Leven 
van  J.  P.  Jones,”  Groningen,  1829;  W.  G.  Simms,  “ Life  of  J.  P. 
Jones,”  1S45;  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Ameri- 
cans,” vol.  iii. ; “Monthly  Review”  for  September,  1823. 
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Jones,  (Rice,)  a Welsh  poet,  born  in  1715.  He  pub- 
lished “Welsh  Anthology,”  (1770.)  Died  in  1801. 

Jones,  (Richard,)  a Welshman,  published  about 
1654  “Gemma  Cambricum,”  a work  of  great  ingenuity, 
in  which  all  the  books  and  chapters  of  the  Bible  were 
abbreviated  and  written  in  his  native  dialect. 

Jones,  (Roger,)  an  American  general,  born  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  fought  against  the  British  on  the  northern 
frontier  in  1813  and  1814,  and  became  adjutant-general 
in  1825.  Died  in  1852. 

Jones,  (Samuel,)  an  American  major-general,  born 
in  Virginia,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841.  He  took 
arms  against  the  Union  in  1861,  and  commanded  in 
Western  Virginia  in  1862-63.  He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  1864. 

Jones,  (Stephen,)  born  in  London  in  1763.  He  was- 
the  editor  of  the  Whitehall  “Evening  Post,”  the  “Bio- 
graphia  Dramatica,”  and  a “ Biographical  Dictionary,” 
(2d  edition,  1796.)  Died  in  1827. 

Jones,  (Sir  Thomas,)  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas  during  the  reign  of  James  II.  He  openly  opposed 
the  encroachments  of  the  king  on  the  laws  of  England, 
and  was  dismissed  from  office  in  1686. 

See  Macaulay,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  vi. 

Jones,  (Thomas  M.,)  born  in  Virginia  about  1835, 
became  a brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army 
about  1862. 

Jones,  (Thomas  Rymer,)  an  English  physician  and 
surgeon,  distinguished  as  a comparative  anatomist  and 
physiologist,  was  born  about  1810.  He  was  educated 
at  London  and  Paris.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
comparative  anatomy  in  King’s  College,  London,  and 
in  1840  became  Fullerian  professor  of  physiology  in 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  In  1844  he  was 
elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Among  his 
works  may  be  mentioned  “ A General  Outline  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,”  (1841,)  and  “The  Natural  History 
of  Animals,”  (1st  vol.,  1844.) 

Jones,  (Thomas  Wharton,)  a British  oculist  and  phy- 
siologist, born  at  Saint  Andrew’s,  Scotland,  about  1808. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  a “Treatise  on  Oph- 
thalmic Medicine  and  Surgery,”  and  became  professor 
of  ophthalmic  medicine  in  University  College,  London. 

Jones,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  judge  under  James 
I.  and  Charles  I.,  was  born  in  1566.  He  wrote  several 
legal  works,  and  became  a judge  of  the  king’s  bench  in 
1625.  Died  in  1640. 

Jones,  (William,)  an  able  mathematician,  born  in 
the  island  of  Anglesey  in  1680.  He  taught  mathematics 
for  several  years,  and  corresponded  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scientific  men  of  that  age.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Newton  and  of  Halley,  and  the  father  of  the  emi- 
nent Orientalist  Sir  William  Jones.  He  held  the  office 
of  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society.  Died  in  1749. 
Among  his  productions  are  “A  Compendium  of  the  Art 
of  Navigation,”  (1702,)  and  several  works  in  defence 
of  the  theories  of  Newton. 

Jones  (William)  of  Nayland,  a learned  Episcopal 
divine  and  multifarious  writer,  born  in  Northampton- 
shire, England,  in  1726,  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1749. 
Of  his  productions  we  may  mention  “ Catholic  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  proved  from  Scripture,”  (1756,)  an  “ Essay 
on  the  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,”  (1762,) 
“ A Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Language  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,”  (1786,)  and  two  political  treatises 
against  the  French  Revolution,  entitled  “ A Letter  from 
Thomas  Bull  to  his  Brother  John,”  and  “The  Scholar 
armed  against  the  Errors  of  the  Times.”  He  was  per- 
petual curate  of  Nayland.  Died  in  1800. 

See  William  Stevens,  “Life  of  W.  Jones  of  Nayland,”  1801. 

Jones,  [Lat.  Jone'sius,]  (Sir  William,)  an  eminent 
Orientalist,  son  of  William  Jones,  noticed  above,  (1680- 
1749,)  was  born  in  London  September  28,  1746.  He 
lost  his  father  when  he  was  three  years  of  age  ; but  his 
mother,  a lady  remarkable  both  for  her  learning  and 
accomplishments,  ably  superintended  his  education.  In 
1 753  he  was  placed  at  the  Harrow  School,  of  which  Dr. 
Thackeray  was  preceptor.  Jones  early  distinguished 
himself  for  his  classical  acquirements,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  entered  University  College,  Oxford,  with  more 
learning  than  many  good  scholars  have  carried  thence. 


1 he  following  year  he  left  Oxford,  to  become  tutor  to 
the  son  of  Earl  Spencer,  in  whose  family  he  continued 
to  reside  for  five  years.  During  this  period  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  acquirement  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  He  was  also  versed  in  nearly  all  the  Euro- 
pean tongues.  In  1768,  at  the  request  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  he  translated  the  “Life  of  Nadir  Shah”  from 
the  Persian  into  French.  The  year  following  he  issued 
a valuable  Persian  Grammar.  In  1770  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  and  in  1774  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  March,  1783,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature  at  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  and  re- 
ceived the  order  of  knighthood.  Soon  after  he  married 
Anna  Maria  Shipley,  a daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Saint 
Asaph.  In  the  following  September  Sir  William  Jones 
'reached  India,  where  he  continued  to  pursue  his  Oriental 
studies  with  unabated  zeal.  He  also  organized  (about 
1785)  the  “ Asiatic  Society,”  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
further  information  relative  to  the  sciences,  antiquities, 
languages,  and  history  of  Asia.  He  died  at  Calcutta 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1794,  after  a short  illness.  In  the 
branch  of  literature  to  which  he  devoted  his  attention 
he  undoubtedly  surpassed  all  other  Europeans.  He  is, 
however,  to  be  equally  esteemed  for  his  noble  qualities 
and  Christian  virtues  as  for  his  vast  erudition.  Among 
his  numerous  works  are  “ Commentaries  on  Asiatic 
Poetry,”  commenced  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  contain- 
ing translations  from  the  most  distinguished  Hebrew, 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish  poets,  treatises  “On  the 
Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,”  “ On  the  Second 
Classical  Book  of  the  Chinese,”  “ On  the  Musical  Modes 
of  the  Hindus,”  and  a translation  of  the  “ Institutes 
of  Manu,”  and  a prose  translation  of  Kalidasa’s  cele- 
brated poem  “ Sacontala,”  (“  Sakoontala,”)  both  from 
the  original  Sanscrit.  He  was  also  author  of  several 
works  on  the  laws  of  England  and  of  India. 

See  Lord  Teignmouth,  “ Life  of  Sir  William  Jones,”  1804 ; 
“ Autobiography  of  William  Jones,”  published  by  his  son,  London, 
1846;  H.  A.  Hamaker,  “ Oratio  de  Vita  et  Mentis  G.  Jonesii,” 
Leyden,  1822;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate  ;”  “Edinburgh  Re- 
view” for  January,  1805;  Cary,  “Lives  of  English  Poets  from 
Johnson  to  Kirke  White.” 

Jones,  (William  Alfred,)  an  American  writer  and 
critic,  was  born  in  1817.  He  graduated  at  Columbia 
College  in  1836.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  various 
periodicals,  and  published  several  volumes  of  essays. 
His  “ Characters  and  Criticisms”  (2  vols.,  1857)  was 
highly  commended  by  Washington  Irving. 

Jonesius.  See  Jones,  (Sir  William.) 

Jong,  de,  deh  yong,  (Ludolf,)  a Flemish  painter 
of  battle-  and  hunting-scenes,  born  near  Rotterdam  in 
1616  ; died  in  1697. 

Jongelingx,  yong'eh-links',  (Jacob,)  a Flemish  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Antwerp  in  1531.  Among  his  works  is  a 
monument  to  Charles  the  Bold  at  Bruges.  Died  in  1606. 

Jonin,  zho'nlN',  (Gilbert,)  a French  Jesuit  and  poet, 
born  in  Auvergne  in  1596.  He  translated  into  Latin, 
with  many  modifications,  the  Odes  of  Anacreon,  which 
he  published  under  the  title  of  “ The  Christian  Anacreon.” 
He  wrote  several  Greek  and  Latin  odes.  Died  in  1638. 

Jonsius,  yon'se-us,  (Johann,)  a German  scholar,  born 
at  Flensburg  in  1624.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
“ De  Scriptoribus  Historiae  Philosophicae,”  (1659,)  which 
was  once  highly  prized.  Died  at  Leipsic  in  1659. 

Jon'son  or  Johnson,  (Ben,)  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated English  poets  and  dramatists,  was  born  at  West- 
minster in  1574.  His  father,  a Protestant  clergyman, 
died  a month  previous  to  his  birth.  Jonson’s  mother 
subsequently  married  a master-bricklayer,  who  sent  him 
to  Westminster,  then  under  the  charge  of  Camden,  to 
whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  the  drama  entitled  “ Every 
Man  in  his  Humour.”  Jonson  regarded  his  preceptor 
through  life  with  esteem  and  affection.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  he  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge  ; but,  on 
account  of  his  straitened  circumstances,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  college  and  to  assist  his  step-father  as  a mason. 
Becoming  disgusted  with  this  employment,  he  enlisted 
in  the  army  in  Flanders,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  bravery.  When  he  returned,  as  Gifford  observes, 
“ he  brought  little  but  the  reputation  of  a brave  man,  a 
smattering  of  Dutch,  and  an  empty  purse.”  He  soon 
afterwards  joined  a company  of  actors  ; but,  having  killed 
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one  of  them  in  a duel,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  During  his  confinement 
he  was  converted  by  a priest  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Subsequently,  after  a careful  examination, 
he  renounced  his  adopted  faith,  and  was  again  received 
into  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  1598 
lie  produced  “ Every  Man  in  his  Humour,”  a drama, 
which  at  once  brought  him  into  notice.  One  of  the 
characters  of  this  play  is  said  to  have  been  performed 
by  Shakspeare.  It  was  followed  by  numerous  produc- 
tions, which  added  to  the  fame  he  had  already  acquired. 
About  1605  he  assisted  Chapman  andMarston  in  writing 
“ Eastward  Hoe.”  This  was  regarded  as  a libel  on  the 
Scots,  and  his  associates  were  thrown  into  prison,  whither 
he  voluntarily  accompanied  them.  The  three  poets  were 
condemned  to  lose  their  ears  and  noses ; but,  through 
Jenson’s  influence  at  court,  they  escaped.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  created  poet-laureate  by  James  I.,  with  an 
annual  pension  of^ioo  and  a tierce  of  Spanish  wine. 
Jonson  died  in  1637.  On  his  death-bed  he  expressed 
the  deepest  penitence  for  the  profanity  that  he  had  intro- 
duced into  his  plays,  which,  with  this  exception,  are  far 
purer  in  morals  than  the  other  dramas  of  that  age.  Jon- 
son’s  convivial  habits  (perhaps  his  greatest  weakness) 
caused  him  to  suffer  from  poverty  in  his  declining  years. 
He  was  accustomed  to  meet  Shakspeare  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons  at  the  drinking-houses  of  London. 
He  also  gave  costly  entertainments  at  his  own  residence. 
He  was  brave,  generous,  and  benevolent,  and  governed 
by  the  highest  principles  of  honour.  Towards  his  friends 
he  was  unwavering  in  his  attachment,  and  was  easily 
reconciled  to  those  who  had  injured  him.  As  a poet  he 
exhibits  uncommon  classical  learning,  great  intellectual 
power,  and  acuteness  of  perception.  He  unquestionably 
deserves  much  praise  for  refining  English  poetry  and 
the  morals  of  the  English  stage.  “ I think  him,”  says 
Dryden,  “the  most  learned  and  judicious  writer  which 
any  theatre  ever  had.  ...  If  I would  compare  him  with 
Shakspeare,  I must  acknowledge  him  the  most  correct 
poet,  but  Shakspeare  the  greater  wit.  Shakspeare  was 
the  Homer  or  father  of  dramatic  poets.  Jonson  was  the 
Virgil,  the  pattern  of  elaborate  writing.  I admire  him, 
but  I love  Shakspeare.”  Jonson  was  most  successful  in 
satirical  comedies,  the  style  of  which  he  obtained  from 
the  ancients.  To  the  refinement  and  thought  displayed 
in  his  writings  may  be  attributed  the  ill  success  which 
many  of  them  first  met  with  among  the  English  people, 
whose  taste  had  been  vitiated  by  the  low  wit  and  ob- 
scenity which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  from 
the  stage.  Among  the  most  important  of  his  dramas 
are  “Cynthia’s  Revels,”  (1600,)  “Sejanus,”  (1603,)  “ Vol- 
pone,”  (1605,)  “The  Alchemist,”  (1610,)  and  “Catiline’s 
Conspiracy,”  (1611.) 

See  Chetwood,  “Life  of  Ben  Jonson,”  1756;  “Memoir  of  Ben 
Jonson,”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works,  (g  vols.,  1816,)  by  W. 
Gifford  ; Baker,  “ Biographia  Dramatica  Von  Baudissin,  “ B. 
Jonson  und  seine  Schule,”  2 vols.,  1836;  “Lives of  British  Drama- 
tists,” by  Campbell,  Leigh  Hunt,  etc. ; “Retrospective  Review,” 
vol.  i.,  1820;  “North  British  Review”  for  February,  1856. 

Jonsson,  (Arngrim.)  See  Jonas. 

Jonsson,  yons'son,  (Finn,)  [Lat.  Fin'nus  Johan- 
naj'us,]  a clergyman  and  historical  writer  on  the  church 
and  literature  of  Iceland,  was  born  in  that  island  in 
1704.  After  receiving  his  education  at  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  he  returned  to  Iceland.  Died  in  1789. 
His  most  important  work  is  the  “Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Iceland,”  (“Historia  Ecclesiastica  Islandiae.”) 

Jonston,  (Arthur.)  See  Johnston. 

Jordaens,  yoR'dins,  (Jakob,)  a distinguished  painter, 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1594.  He  studied  under  Van  Oort, 
but  was  indebted  for  the  most  of  his  artistic  knowledge 
to  Rubens,  by  whom  he  was  subsequently  employed.  He 
painted  with  rapidity  and  ease,  and  his  colouring  was 
rich  and  harmonious  ; but  he  was  deficient  in  elegance 
and  loftiness  of  conception.  Among  his  numerous  works 
are  “Jesus  Christ  in  the  Midst  of  the  Doctors,”  (a  paint- 
ing which  has  been  frequently  attributed  to  Rubens,) 
“The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  “Saint  Peter  Cut- 
ting off  the  Ear  of  Malchus,”  and  “ The  Satyr  and  the 
Man  who  Blew  Hot  and  Cold.”  Died  in  1678. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc.  ; Louis 
Alvin,  “ J.  Jordaens,”  1844;  J.  Campo  Weyerman,  “ De  Schilder- 
koust  der  Nederlanders.” 


Jordan,  zhoR'dSN',  (Camille,)  a French  politician 
and  orator,  born  at  Lyons  in  1771.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  moderate  principles  during  the  Revolution,  and 
his  attachment  to  the  Catholic  religion,  which  he  bravely 
defended.  Having  been  proscribed  by  the  Directory,  he 
sought  an  asylum  in  Switzerland  in  1797,  and  afterwards 
in  Germany,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  other  men  of  note.  Jordan  returned  to 
France  about  1800.  During  Bonaparte’s  administration 
he  led  a private  life;  but  upon  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVIII.  he  was  ennobled,  and  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  He  wrote  several  works  of  a political 
nature.  Died  in  1821. 

See  Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Girondists;”  Pierre  Simoii 
Ballanche,  “filoge  de  C.  Jordan,”  1823;  Thiers,  “History  of 
the  French  Revolution ;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gfndrale “Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,”  vol.  lx.,  186S. 

Jordan,  (Charles  Etienne,)  a French  Protestant 
minister  and  writer,  born  at  Berlin  in  1700.  He  was 
appointed  privy  councillor  by  Frederick  the  Great  in 
1740.  He  rendered  important  services  to  Berlin  by  the 
suppression  of  mendicity  and  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion. Among  his  works  is  “Travels  in  France  aiad 
England,”  (1735.)  Died  in  1745. 

See  MM.  Haag,  “La  France protestante.” 

Jor'dan,  (Dorothea,)  or  Dorothy  Bland,  a cele- 
brated actress,  born  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  about  1762. 
In  1785  she  made  her  appearance  in  London  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  where  she  enjoyed  the  highest  popularity. 
She  subsequently  became  the  mistress  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  (afterwards  William  IV.,)  to  whom  she  bore 
ten  children.  This  connection  being  suddenly  broken 
off  by  the  duke  in  1811,  Mrs.  Jordan  retired  to  France, 
where  she  died  in  1816  in  great  poverty.  As  an  actress 
she  possessed  uncommon  versatility,  and  excelled  both 
in  comedy  and  tragedy. 

See  J.  Boaden,  “Life  of  D.  Jordan,”  2 vols.,  1831;  Oxberry, 
“ Dramatic  Biography.” 

Jordan,  HoR-d&n',  (Esteban,)  a Spaniard,  born  at 
Valladolid  in  1543,  excelled  in  painting,  architecture, 
and  sculpture,  but  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the 
last-named  art.  Philip  II.  appointed  him  his  first 
sculptor.  Among  his  most  admired  productions  are 
“Saint  Peter,”  “Saint  Paul,”  and  “The  Adoration  of 
the  Kings.”  Died  in  1605. 

Jordan,  yoR'dtin,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a noted  anti- 
quary, and  privy  councillor  to  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
was  the  author  of  annotations  on  Livy,  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  Polybius,  and  Diodorus  Siculus.  Died 
about  1740. 

Jordan,  (Sir  Joseph,)  an  English  admiral,  who  com- 
manded at  the  victory  of  Solebay,  which  was  gained  over 
the  Dutch  in  1672. 

Jordan,  (Rudolf,)  a German  painter,  born  at  Berlin 
about  1810.  His  delineations  of  fisher-life  in  Helgoland 
are  greatly  admired  : among  these  we  may  name  “The 
Shipwreck”  and  “The  Death  of  the  Pilot.” 

Jordan,  (Sylvester,)  a German  jurist  and  politician, 
born  near  Innspruck  in  1792.  He  was  imprisoned  about 
twelve  years  for  his  liberal  opinions,  and  was  released 
in  1845.  Died  in  1861. 

Jordan,  (Thomas,)  an  English  poet  and  dramatist, 
lived  in  London  ; died  about  1685. 

Jor'dan,  (Thomas,)  an  American  officer  in  the  Con- 
federate service,  born  in  Virginia  about  1821,  was  made 
a brigadier-general  in  1862. 

Jordanes.  See  Jornandes. 

Jordano,  (Luca.)  See  Giordano. 

Jordano  Bruno.  See  Bruno. 

Jor'den,  (Edward,)  an  English  physician  and  scien- 
tific writer,  born  in  Kent  in  1569.  He  was  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Padua.  Died  in  1632. 

Jordens,  yoR'dens,  (Georg,)  a Dutch  jurist,  born  at 
Deventer  in  1718,  was  known  as  the  author  of  two  legal 
treatises, — one  in  defence  of  the  University  of  Utrecht, 
and  the  other  on  the  Mosaic,  Greek,  and  Roman  laws. 
Died  in  1771. 

Jordens  or  Joerdens,  yoR'dens,  (Karl  Heinrich,) 
a German  philologist  and  biographer,  born  in  the  county 
of  Mansfeld  in  1757.  He  was  rector  of  an  academy  at 
Lauban.  His  chief  work  is  an  excellent  “Dictionary  of 
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German  Poets  and  Prose  Writers,”  (6  vols.,  1805-11.) 
Died  in  1835. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Jordy,  zhoR'de',  (Nicolas  Louis,)  a French  general, 
bprn  at  Abreschwiller  in  1758;  died  in  1825. 

Jore,  zhoR,  (Claude  FRANgois,)  a French  printer, 
lived  about  1750,  was  a friend  of  Voltaire,  for  whom 
he  published  several  works.  He  wrote  “ Six  Letters  to 
Voltaire,”  and  some  other  productions. 

See  Voltaire,  “ Correspondance  gdndrale.” 

Jorgenson,  yoR'gen-son,  written  also  Jiirgensen, 
(Jorgen,)  a Danish  adventurer,  born  at  Copenhagen 
in  1779.  Having  gone  to  England  in  early  youth,  he 
was  some  years  later  promoted  to  the  command  of  an 
English  vessel,  and  during  the  war  between  England 
and  Denmark  sailed  for  Iceland.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
1809,  he  landed  with  twelve  English  sailors  and  took 
the  governor,  Count  Trampe,  prisoner,  and  proclaimed 
that  Iceland  was  free  and  independent  of  Denmark. 
With  a force  of  eight  Icelanders,  he  continued  to  exer- 
cise undisputed  sway  over  the  island  until  August,  when 
the  British  restored  it  to  its  former  government.  During 
this  revolution  not  a gun  was  fired  nor  a drop  of  blood 
shed.  The  inhabitants  feared  to  resist,  as  their  capital 
lay  exposed  to  the  guns  of  Jorgenson’s  vessel.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  England  he  became  very  dissipated, 
and  was  finally  convicted  and  transported  to  New  South 
Wales,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  died.  While  in 
Newgate,  before  his  transportation,  he  wrote  a work  en- 
titled “The  Religion  of  Christ  the  Religion  of  Nature.” 
See  Sir  Wm.  Hooker,  “Tour  in  Iceland;”  Skulason,  “J.  Jiir- 
gensens  Usurpation  i Island,”  1832  ; Erslew,  “ Forfatter-Lexicon.” 
Jorisz,  yoR'is,  (Augustin,)  a Dutch  painter  and  en- 
graver, born  at  Delft  in  1525  ; died  in  1552. 

Jorisz,  (David.)  See  David  George. 

Jorjctnee,  Jorj&ni,  or  Djordjani,  jor-ji'nee,  (Saeed 
Shereef  Zein-ed-Deen  Abool  Hassan,  or  Said 
Scherif  Zein-ed-Din  Abou’l  Hassan,  sa-eed'  sh£r- 
eef'  zan  (or  zin)  ed-deen'  i'bdol  his'san,)  a renowned 
Arabian  writer,  born  in  Tagoo,  (Tagou,)  in  the  district 
of  Asterabad  and  the  region  called  Jorjan,  in  1339.  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  among  which  per- 
haps the  most  important  is  an  extremely  valuable  dic- 
tionary, entitled  “ Tarafat,”  (i.e.  “ Definitions.”)  Jorjanee 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  great  conqueror  Tamerlane. 
Died  in  1413.  _ 

Jor-nan'des  or  Jor-da'nes,  a distinguished  Gothic 
historian  of  the  sixth  century,  was  secretary  to  the  Gothic 
kings  of  Italy.  Having  embraced  Christianity,  he  was 
ordained  Bishop  of  Ravenna  in  552.  The  most  important 
of  his  works  is  a “ History  of  the  Goths”  until  the  reign 
of  Vitiges,  who  was  conquered  by  Belisarius,  (“  De  Ge- 
tarum  sive  Gothorum,  Origine  et  Rebus  gestis.”)  It  was 
first  printed  at  Augsburg  in  1 5 1 5,  and  is  highly  prized. 
He  also  wrote  an  abridgment  of  universal  history,  en- 
titled “ De  Regnorum  et  Temporum  Successione.” 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Latinis;”  Ersch  und  Gruber, 
“ Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie D.  W.  Moller,  “ Disputatio  Circu- 
laris  de  Jornande,”  1690. 

Jor'tin,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and  critic, 
of  French  extraction,  born  in  London  in  1698.  Soon 
after  graduating  at  Cambridge  he  settled  in  his  native 
city,  where  he  gained  great  distinction  for  his  eloquence 
and  learning.  He  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  London 
in  1764.  Of  his  works  may  be  mentioned  a volume  of 
“Latin  Poems,”  (1722,)  which  are  classed  among  the 
most  finished  of  the  modern  productions  in  that  lan- 
guage, “ Miscellaneous  Observations  on  Authors,  An- 
cient and  Modern,”  (2  vols.,  1732,)  “Remarks  upon 
Ecclesiastical  History,”  (5vols.,  1751-73,)  and  the  “Life 
of  Erasmus,”  (1758.)  Died  in  1770.  “Jortin’s  sermons,” 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  “are  very  elegant.” 

See  John  Disney,  “Life  of  Jortin,”  1792. 

Josapliat.  See  Jehoshaphat. 

Jo'seph,  [Heb.  '[Dl1 ; Gr.  ’luo7/ij> ; Lat.  Jose'phus; 
It.  Josef,  yo-sSf' ; Sp.  Josef,  Ho-sSf',]  one  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  and  the  favourite  son  of  Jacob,  was  born  in 
Mesopotamia  about  1525  B.c.  At  an  early  age,  on  ac- 
count of  their  jealousy,  he  was  sold  by  his  brothers  to 
some  Ishmaelitish  merchants,  who  carried  him  as  a slave 
into  Egypt,  over  which  kingdom  he  was  subsequently 


appointed  governor  by  Pharaoh.  The  descendants  of  his 
sons  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  formed  the  two  half-tribes, 
which  exerted  no  little  influence  in  the  Hebrew  nation. 

See  Genesis  xxxv.-l. 

Joseph  [Ger.  pron.  yo'sSf]  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  son  of  Leopold  I.,  was 
born  in  1676.  In  1687  he  was  proclaimed  King  of  Hun- 
gary, and  in  1690  King  of  the  Romans.  At  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1705,  he  ascended  the  imperial  throne, 
lie  carried  on  a successful  war  against  Louis  XIV.,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  England,  Holland,  and  Savoy. 
The  allied  armies  were  commanded  by  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Joseph  granted,  through 
the  influence  (it  is  said)  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  nume- 
rous privileges  to  his  Protestant  subjects.  Died  in  1711. 

See  G.  Lange,  “Leben  undThaten  des  Kaysers  Joseph  I.,”  1712; 
Franz  Wagner,  “Historia  Josephi  I.  Ciesaris  Augusti,”  1745; 
Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Joseph  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  eldest  son  of 
Francis  of  Lorraine  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  was 
born  in  Vienna  in  1741.  In  1764  he  was  elected  King 
of  the  Romans,  and  in  the  following  year  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne  of  Germany.  He  married  Isabella, 
a daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  in  1760,  and  Maria 
Josepha,  a daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  VII.,  about 
1764.  In  1772  he  signed,  with  the  sovereigns  of  Russia 
and  Prussia,  the  treaty  by  which  Poland  was  divided 
between  them.  At  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1780, 
he  came  into  possession  of  Hungary  and  all  the  other 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  He 
united  with  Catherine  of  Russia,  six  years  later,  in  a 
Turkish  war,  in  which  his  general  Laudon  gained 
several  important  victories.  During  his  reign  he  intro- 
duced many  civil  and  ecclesiastical  reforms,  which  would 
probably  have  been  very  beneficial  to  his  subjects  had 
he  acted  with  more  calmness  and  deliberation.  He 
abolished  feudal  serfdom,  regulated  the  taxes,  allowed 
liberty  of  conscience  and  rights  of  citizenship  to  all 
denominations  of  Christians,  mitigated  the  condition  of 
the  Jews,  suppressed  several  convents,  greatly  abridged 
the  power  of  the  pope  and  clergy  in  his  dominions,  and 
encouraged  manufactures  and  industry.  But  his  zeal  in 
correcting  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Church  caused  an 
insurrection  in  Belgium ; while  his  attempt  to  establish 
the  German  as  the  universal  language  in  his  dominions 
induced  the  Hungarians  to  revolt.  He  died,  without  issue, 
in  February,  1790,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Leopold  II. 

See  Paganel,  “Histoire  de  Joseph  II,”  1843;  F.  X.  Huber, 
“Geschichte  Kaiser  Joseph’s  II.,”  2 vols.,  1792;  L.  A.  de  Carac- 
cioli,  “Vie  de  Joseph  II,  Empereur  d’AUemagne,”  1790;  Ignaz 
Cornova,  “Leben  Joseph  II.,  Romischen  Kaisers,”  1802;  C.  T. 
Heyne,  “ Geschichte  Kaiser  Joseph’s  II.,”  2 vols.,  1848 ; Ramshorn, 
“ Kaiser  Joseph  II.  und  seine  Zeit,”  1843. 

Joseph,  Father,  [It.  Fra  Giuseppe,]  an  Italian  mis- 
sionary, whose  family  name  was  Sebastiani.  He  went 
to  Persia,  and  obtained  no  little  influence  at  the  court  of 
the  Shah.  He  used  his  power  in  favour  of  the  English 
interests  and  against  those  of  the  French.  He  was 
acquainted  with  several  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and 
translated  the  works  of  the  Persian  poet  Hafiz  into 
Latin. 

Joseph,  zho'zlf',  (FRANgois  Leclerc  du  Trem- 
blay— dii  tRSm'bli',)  called  Father  Joseph,  a French 
monk,  born  in  Paris  in  1577,  became  the  agent  and 
confidant  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  employed  him  in 
negotiations  and  intrigues.  Died  in  1638. 

See  Abb^  Richard,  “Vie  du  P^re  Joseph,”  2 vols. ; “Le  veri- 
table Pere  Joseph,”  1704;  Richelieu,  “Memoires;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale.” 

Joseph  of  Exeter.  See  Iscanius. 

Joseph  Al'bo,  a Jew,  distinguished  for  his  learning, 
born  at  Sora,  in  Spain,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
was  the  author  of  a work  on  Jewish  faith,  entitled  “ Se- 
pher  Ikkarim.”  Died  in  1430. 

Joseph  Ben  Gorion.  See  Gorionides. 

Joseph  Emanuel,  [Port.  Joz£  Manoel,  zho-zV  mi- 
no-Sl',1  King  of  Portugal,  born  in  1714.  In  1750  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  John  V.  In  1755  his  kingdom  suffered 
from  a great  earthquake,  which  destroyed  a large  part 
of  Lisbon  and  killed  about  sixty  thousand  persons.  In 
1758  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him,  in  which 
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he  was  severely  wounded.  He  discovered  that  the  Jesuits 
were  implicated  in  the  plot,  and  immediately  caused  all 
against  whom  any  evidence  was  brought  to  be  executed. 
He  also  issued  an  edict  by  which  all  the  Jesuits  in  Por- 
tugal were  declared  traitors.  In  1762  he  united  with 
England  in  a war  against  France  and  Spain.  He  enacted 
several  laws  to  encourage  education  and  to  advance 
religious  toleration,  and  restricted  the  powers  of  the 
Inquisition.  Died  in  1777- 

See  “Leben  Joseph  Emmanuels  Konigs  von  Portugal,”  Nurem- 
berg, 1778. 

Joseph  Meir,  (mSR,)  a French  Jew,  born  at  Avignon 
in  1496.  He  wrote  a work,  in  Hebrew,  on  the  Kings  of 
France  and  the  Sultans  of  Turkey.  Died  in  1554. 

Josephe,  the  French  of  Josephus,  which  see. 

Josephine,  jo'ze-feen',  [Fr.  pron.  zho'zA'ftn',[  origin- 
ally Marie  Joseph  Rose  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie, 
(ti'shi'  deh  It  pizh're',)  wife  of  Napoleon  I.  of  France, 
was  born  in  1763  in  the  island  of  Martinique.  At  a 
very  early  age  she  attracted  attention  by  her  remark- 
able beauty  and  vivacity.  About  1778  she  went  to 
reside  in  France  with  an  aunt  by  whom  she  had  been 
adopted,  and  thus  became  the  heiress  to  a large  for- 
tune. She  was  soon  after  married  to  Viscount  de  Beau- 
harnais,  one  of  the  most  polished  noblemen  of  the  French 
court.  In  1780  she  gave  birth  to  Eugene,  who  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  Viceroy  of  Italy  by  Bonaparte,  and 
in  1783  to  Hortense,  afterwards  Queen  of  Holland,  and 
mother  of  Napoleon  III.  Jealousies  having  arisen  be- 
tween Beauharnais  and  his  wife,  the  former  sued  for  a 
divorce  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  The  case  was 
decided  in  favour  of  Josephine,  who  in  a short  time 
sailed  for  Martinique  with  her  daughter.  At  this  period 
her  circumstances  were  so  straitened  that  she  was  glad 
to  accept  from  the  captain  of  the  vessel  a pair  of  shoes 
for  Hortense.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years  she  re- 
turned to  France  and  was  reconciled  to  her  husband. 
During  the  French  Revolution  Beauharnais  boldly  op- 
posed the  measures  of  the  Jacobins,  by  whom  he  was 
executed  in  1794.  His  wife,  who  was  then  in  prison, 
escaped  the  same  fate  only  by  the  sudden  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre. Through  the  influence  of  Barras  and  Tallien, 
she  regained  part  of  her  husband’s  property,  which  had 
been  confiscated.  She  now  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  fashion.  Her  talents  and  personal  attractions  enabled 
her  also  to  exert  no  little  influence  in  the  politics  of  that 
period.  In  1796  she  was  married  to  Bonaparte,  who  had 
recently  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
in  Italy.  At  the  time  Josephine  was  thought  by  her 
friends  to  have  formed  a mesalliance.  After  Bonaparte 
became  First  Consul,  she  exerted  all  her  influence  to  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  of  the  royalists,  and  even  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  restore  the  Bourbons.  While  Napo- 
leon was  in  Egypt,  she  had  bought  for  her  favourite  resort 
the  estate  of  Malmaison,  which  she  fitted  up  with  royal 
magnificence.  At  length  her  expenditures  for  this  and 
other  luxuries  became  so  enormous  as  to  occasion  the 
First  Consul  serious  embarrassment.  When  Napoleon 
was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  and  she  became  Empress 
of  France,  to  her  was  due  in  a great  measure  the  honour  of 
having  imparted  to  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  the  splendour 
and  taste  for  which  it  was  then  distinguished.  From  the 
time  of  her  coronation  her  influence  over  the  emperor 
rapidly  diminished ; and,  as  there  was  no  longer  hope  of 
her  bringing  him  an  heir,  he  finally  resolved  to  divorce 
her.  The  announcement  of  this  decision  plunged  the 
empress  into  the  deepest  despair.  Napoleon  himself 
is  said  to  have  been  greatly  affected ; but  his  resolu- 
tion was  fixed,  and  the  bill  of  divorce  was  passed  in  1809. 
Josephine,  still  retaining  her  former  dignities  and  titles, 
retired  to  Malmaison.  Napoleon  occasionally  visited 
her,  and  appeared  to  cherish  a sincere  affection  for  her. 
When  the  allied  armies  invaded  France,  she  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  emperor  Alexander. 
She  died  in  1814,  soon  after  the  abdication  of  Napoleon. 
The  character  of  Josephine  has  been  greatly  admired. 
The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  attributed  more  to  her  pleasing 
manners  than  to  any  exalted  virtue  which  she  possessed. 
It  is  said  that  there  was  a fascination  in  her  countenance 
which  no  painter  could  transfer  to  canvas.  She  had  a 
very  remarkable  memory,  was  accomplished,  educated, 


and  witty ; but  vanity  seems  to  have  had  an  unlimited 
ascendency  over  her,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  she 
was  endowed  with  so  many  uncommon  qualities  as  several 
modern  writers  have  attributed  to  her.  (See  Bona- 
parte, Napoleon.) 

See  “Josephine,  ” in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene  rale,”  vol. 
xxxvii.  For  the  private  life  of  Josephine,  the  reader  may  consult 
Aubenas’  “ Histoire  de  1’ I mpf ratrice  Josephine,”  2 vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1857-59 ; also  the  letters  of  Napoleon  to  Josephine,  and  of  Josephine 
to  Napoleon  and  to  her  daughter.  For  a very  curious  account  of 
the  empress  Josephine’s  descendants,  see  ‘‘London  Review”  for 
June,  1866;  Marie  Anne  Le  Normand,  “ M^moires  historiques 
et  secrets  de  Josephine,”  2 vols.,  1820,  (English  version  of  the  same, 
1848;)  P.  C.  Headley,  “Life  of  the  Empress  Josephine,”  1852. 

Jo-se'phus,  [Fr.  JosfePHE,  zho'zgf';  It.  Gioseffo, 
jo-s§f'fo,]  or,  more  fully,  Fla'vl-us  Jo-se'phus,  [Gr. 
<i>Aa/3tof  ’Ioat/trof,]  the  most  celebrated  of  Jewish  historians, 
was  born  at  Jerusalem  a.d.  37.  His  mother  was  of  the 
royal  house  of  the  Asmonseans,  and  his  father  belonged  to 
the  sacerdotal  order  from  which  the  chief  pontiffs  were 
chosen.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  his  native  city  with 
such  assiduity  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  often 
consulted  on  abstruse  points  of  Jewish  law.  He  after- 
wards joined  the  sect  of  the  Essenes,  and  passed  three 
years  with  a hermit  in  the  desert.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  became  a Pharisee.  In  the  year  63  he  visited 
Rome,  in  order  to  procure  the  liberation  of  some  Jew- 
ish priests  whom  the  governor  Felix  had  sent  there  as 
prisoners.  He  was  favourably  received  at  the  imperial 
court,  and  succeeded  in  his  enterprise  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Poppaea,  the  wife  of  Nero.  On  his  return  to 
Judea  he  opposed  the  revolutionary  spirit  that  was  then 
gaining  ground  among  his  countrymen.  Perceiving  his 
efforts  to  be  of  no  avail,  he  accepted  the  government  of 
the  two  Galilees,  and  in  67  a.d.  bravely  defended  for  forty- 
seven  days  the  city  of  Jotapata  against  a powerful  Roman 
army  under  Vespasian.  The  Romans  finally  triumphed, 
however,  and  of  the  Jewish  warriors  Josephus  alone  was 
saved,  on  account  of  his  predicting  that  Vespasian  would 
soon  receive  the  imperial  purple.  He  was  treated  with 
the  greatest  respect  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  his  influence  procured  the 
liberation  of  his  brother  and  fifty  of  his  friends.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Titus  to  Rome,  where  Vespasian 
granted  him  a pension  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  citizen.  As  a mark  of  gratitude  for  these  and 
other  favours,  Josephus  assumed  the  emperor’s  family 
name  of  Flavius.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown  ; 
but  some  writers  have  placed  it  a.d.  95.  The  most  im- 
portant works  of  Josephus  are  his  “ History  of  the  Jew- 
ish War,”  in  seven  books,  “ The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,” 
(’I ovdauti/  ’A pxatoAoyia,)  in  twenty  books,  two  treatises 
“ Against  Apion  of  Alexandria,”  a “ Discourse  on  the 
Martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees,”  and  an  account  of  his 
own  life.  All  of  these  were  written  in  Greek,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  which  was  originally  composed  in 
Syro-Chaldaic  and  afterwards  translated  into  Greek  by 
himself.  On  account  of  the  beauty  of  his  style,  he  has 
been  called  “ the  Grecian  Livy.”  His  works  have  been 
translated  into  Latin  and  most  of  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe. 

See  G.  R.  van  Hoevell,  “ F.  Josephi  Vita,”  1835;  J.  F.  Eck- 
hard,  “ Biographie  des  beriihmten  F.  Josephus,”  1785  ; Fabricius, 
“ Bibliotheca  Graeca Cave,  “ Scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum  Historia 
literaria;”  C.  F.  Boehmert,  “ Ueber  des  Flavius  Josephus  Zeugniss 
von  Christo,”  1823 ; Philar^te  Chasles,  “ De  l’Autorit£  historique 
de  F.  Jos&phe,”  1841. 

Josepin.  See  Cesari,  (Giuseppe.) 

Josh'u-a,  [Heb.  J’E/lIT  ; Gr.  ’I r/aovg ; Fr.  Josuii,  zho'- 
zli'A',]  or  O'she-a,  the  son  of  Nun,  (Numbers  xiii.  16,) 
became  commander  of  the  Israelites  on  the  death  of 
Moses.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  bravery  and  mili- 
tary skill,  and  gained  numerous  important  victories  over 
the  different  Canaanite  princes.  Much  controversy  has 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Joshua. 
Many  suppose  it  to  have  been  compiled  from  manuscripts 
written  by  himself;  others  attribute  it  to  Samuel.  Died 
about  1425  b.c. 

Jo-si'ah  [Heb.  llTti'N' ; Fr.  Josias,  zho'se'is']  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Amon  on  the  throne  of  Judah  641  B.C., 
at  the  age  of  eight  years.  He  was  an  able  and  pious 
prince,  and  during  his  reign  of  thirty-one  years  many 
wise  and  beneficial  laws  were  enacted:  idolatry  was 
suppressed,  the  Temple  was  repaired,  and  the  true  forms 
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of  worship  were  restored.  He  was  killed  in  a battle 
against  Pharaoh-Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  about  610  b.c. 

See  II.  Kings  xiii.,  xxii. ; II.  Chronicles  xxxiv.,  xxxv. 

Josias.  See  Josiah. 

Josika,  yo'she-koh,  (Miklos,)  a Hungarian  nobleman 
and  celebrated  novelist,  born  in  1796  at  Torda,  in  Tran- 
sylvania. His  first  and  most  successful  work,  “ Abafi,” 
a historical  tale,  appeared  in  1836.  He  produced  about 
sixty  volumes  of  romances,  which  were  very  popular  with 
the  Hungarians.  In  1848,  as  a member  of  the  upper 
house  of  nobles,  he  took  a bold  stand  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Austria,  and  advocated  the  measures  of 
Kossuth.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  in  1849  he 
lived  in  exile.  Died  in  1865. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Josquin  Desprez  or  Depres.  See  Despres. 

Josselin  de  Courtenay,  zhos'liN'  deh  kooRt'nV,  a 
French  nobleman,  who  went  on  a crusade  to  Palestine  in 
1 101.  He  was  created  Count  of  Edessa  by  the  King  of 
Jerusalem,  and  won  great  distinction  by  the  numerous 
victories  which  he  gained  over  the  Saracens.  Died  in  1 147. 

Jost,  yost,  (Isaak  Marcus,)  a learned  Jew,  born  at 
Bernburg,  in  Germany,  in  1793,  studied  philology  at 
Gottingen  and  Berlin.  His  principal  work  is  a “ History 
of  the  Israelites,”  (10  vols.,  1846.)  He  also  published  a 
translation  of  the  “ Mishna,”  with  a text  and  commen- 
tary. Died  in  1862. 

Josue.  See  Joshua. 

Jo'tham,  [Heb.  DTI',]  King  of  Judah,  was  the  son 
of  Uzziah,  whom  he  succeeded  b.c.  757. 

See  II.  Kings  xv.  32,  38;  II.  Chronicles  xxvii. 

Jotun,  yo'tun,  in  the  plural  Jotuns,  [an  old  Norse 
word  signifying  “ giant,”  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
an  ancient  form  of  the  verb  to  “ eat,”  (Anglo-Saxon 
eoten,)  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Jotuns 
being  their  prodigious  voracity.  (See  Thorpe’s  “ North- 
ern Mythology,”  vol.  i.  p.  148,)]  in  the  Norse  mythology, 
the  name  applied  to  certain  mythical  beings  supposed 
to  be  hostile  to  men  and  to  the  beneficent  ^Esir.  The 
Jotuns,  or  Giants,  are  types  of  the  disturbing,  untamable, 
or  destructive  forces  of  nature.  Hence  the  wolf  Fenrir, 
(supposed  to  typify  volcanic  fire,)  Midgard’s  Serpent, 
(the  vast  untamable  ocean,)  and  Hela  (the  goddess  of 
death)  are  all  represented  as  of  Jotun  birth.  Loki  him- 
self is  considered  to  be  of  Jotun  origin,  and  is  the  father 
of  the  mightiest  and  most  terrible  beings  belonging  to 
that  race.  Cold  or  frost,  being  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  desolation  and  death,  is  represented  as  the  parent  of 
a powerful  family  of  Jotuns,  termed  Frost-giants.  The 
abode  of  the  Jotuns  is  called  Jotunheim  or  Utgard, 
(oot'gird,  i.e.  “ outer  ward,”)  and  comprises  the  desert 
regions  on  the  outermost  boundary  of  the  world.  The 
Jotuns  ( i.e.  the  elements  of  disorder  and  desolation)  are 
represented  as  being  always  at  war  with  the  ^Esir,  the 
powers  presiding  over  life  and  order.  (See  HLsir.)  The 
opposition  is  eternal  ; they  are  never  reconciled,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Vanir  and  Aisir,  (see  Vanir,)  because  there 
can  be  no  reconciliation  between  order  and  confusion,  or 
between  life  and  death. 

See,  besides  the  work  above  referred  to,  Keyser,  “Religion  of 
the  Northmen;”  Mallet,  “Northern  Antiquities;”  Petersen, 
“ Nordisk  Mythologi.” 

Jouannet,  zhoo'f'nV,  (Franqois  Vatar,)  a French 
antiquary  and  statistician,  born  in  1765  ; died  in  1845. 

See  Lamothe,  “Jouannet,  sa  Vie  et  ses  Merits,”  1847. 

Jouannin,  zhoo't'niN',  (Joseph  Marie,)  a French 
Orientalist,  born  in  Bretagne  in  1783  ; died  in  1844. 

Joubert,  zhoo'baiR',  (Barth£lemy  Catherine,)  a 
French  general,  born  at  Pont-de-Vaux,  in  Bresse,  in 
1769.  In  1791  he  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
and  served  with  distinction  against  the  Austrians.  Two 
years  later  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Sardinians.  He 
soon  after  regained  his  liberty  and  returned  to  France, 
where  he  boldly  opposed  the  Jacobins.  In  1794  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  adjutant-general,  and  in  1795, 
having  displayed  great  bravery  at  Loano,  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a brigadier-general  on  the  field  of  battle. 
He  subsequently  gained  distinguished  honours  at  several 
battles  in  Italy  and  in  the  Tyrol.  In  1799  he  was  ap- 
pointed general-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  fell  at 


the  battle  of  Novi,  in  August  of  that  year.  “He  united 
with  great  military  talents,”  says  the  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Generale,”  “ all  the  virtues  of  a citizen.  He  was 
admired  by  all  parties,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
glory  and  happiness  of  his  country.” 

See  D.  J.  Garat,  “Eloge  de  B.  C.  Joubert,”  1799;  J.  Laval- 
l£e,  “Eloge  de  Joubert,”  1800;  Guilbert,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de 
Joubert,”  etc.,  1799;  H.  Lesueur,  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generate ;”  J.  J.  Le  Francois  de  Lalande,  “ Sur  le  General  jou- 
bert,” 1799;  Thiers,  “History  of  the  French  Revolution.” 

Joubert,  (Francois,)  a French  priest  and  Jansenist, 
distinguished  for  his  learning,  born  at  Montpellier  in 
1689.  On  account  of  his  principles,  he  was  persecuted 
by  the  Jesuits  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  Apocalypse  and  on  a number 
of  the  Hebrew  prophecies.  Died  in  1763. 

Joubert,  (Joseph,)  a French  Jesuit,  born  at  Lyons, 
known  as  the  author  of  a valuable  work,  entitled  “French 
and  Latin  Dictionary,  taken  from  the  Original  and  Clas- 
sical Authors  in  both  Languages.”  Died  in  1719. 

Joubert,  (Joseph,)  a French  moralist,  born  at  Mon- 
tignac  (Perigord)  in  1734,  became  a resident  of  Paris 
about  1778.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Fontanes,  by 
whose  influence  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of 
the  University  of  Paris  in  1809.  He  died  in  1824,  leaving 
many  manuscripts,  a part  of  which  Chateaubriand  edited, 
with  the  title  of  “ Pensees.”  A more  complete  edition 
of  the  “Pensees,  Essais,”  etc.  appeared  in  2 vols.,  1842. 

See  “Notice  sur  J.  Joubert,”  by  his  brother  Arnaud,  1S24  ; 
Sainte-Beuve,  “Portraits  Litteraires,”  and  “ Causeries  du  Lundi,” 
tome  i.  ; Paul  Raynal,  “ Notice  sur  J.  Joubert,”  prefixed  to  bis 
“Pensees,”  etc.,  1842;  “Essays  in  Criticism,”  by  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, 1865. 

Joubert,  (Joseph  Antoine  Ren£,)  a French  general, 
born  at  Angers  in  1772.  He  served  with  distinction  at 
Heliopolis,  Wagram,  (1809,)  Smolensk,  (1812,)  and  Liit- 
zen,  (1813.)  Died  in  1843. 

Joubert,  (Laurent,)  an  eminent  French  physician, 
born  at  Valence  in  1529.  He  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montpellier,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  chosen 
chancellor.  He  was  also  appointed  first  physician-in- 
ordinary to  Henry  III.  He  wrote  “ Popular  Errors  in 
regard  to  Medicine,”  (1578-79,)  which  was  often  re- 
printed, and  a “Treatise  on  Laughter.”  Died  in  1583. 

See  Amoreux,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  L.  Joubert,”  1814;  Bayle, 
“ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary  ;”  Niceron,  “ Memoires. ” 

Joubert,  (L^ON,)  a French  biographer  of  the  present 
century,  wrote  many  able  articles  for  the  “ Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Generale.” 

Jouenneaux.  See  Juvenal. 

Jouffroi,  de,  deh  zhoo'fRwS.',  [Lat.  Joffre'dus,  ] 
(Jean,)  a French  prelate,  born  at  Luxeuil  about  1412. 
He  obtained  the  favour  of  Louis  XI.,  who  procured  for 
him  a cardinal’s  hat  in  1461,  and  made  him  his  almoner. 
Died  in  1473. 

Jouffroy,  zhoo'fRwV,  (Francois,)  a French  sculptor, 
born  at  Dijon  in  1806.  He  gained  the  grand  prize  in 
1832,  and  went  to  Rome  with  a pension.  He  became 
a member  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux- Arts  in  1857. 

Jouffroy,  (Theodore  Simon,)  a French  philosophical 
writer,  born  near  Mouthe  (Doubs)  in  1796,  was  a pupil 
of  Victor  Cousin,  who  influenced  the  development  and 
direction  of  his  mind.  He  was  appointed  a tutor  of 
philosophy  (elive  repetiteur)  in  the  Normal  School  in 
1817.  This  school  having  been  suppressed  in  1822,  he 
began  to  write  for  several  journals  in  Paris.  In  1830  he 
became  a professor  in  the  Normal  School,  then  re-estab- 
lished. He  produced  a version  of  the  complete  works 
of  Thomas  Reid,  (6  vols.,  1828-35.)  In  1833  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  philosophy  in 
the  College  de  France.  He  exchanged  this  position  in 
1838  for  the  office  of  librarian  to  the  University,  and 
succeeded  Laromiguiere  as  professor  of  philosophy  in 
1837.  Among  his  works  are  “ Melanges  philosophiques,” 
(1833,)  and  “Cours  d’Esthetique,”  (1843.)  He  also 
produced  a version  of  Dugald  Stewart’s  “Essays  on 
Moral  Philosophy,”  (1826,)  to  which  he  wrote  a valuable 
preface.  Died  in  1842. 

See  Mignet,  “ Notice  sur  Jouffroy,”  1853 ; Adolphe  Gar- 
nier,  article  “Jouffroy”  in  the  “ Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  philoso- 
phiques,” tome  iii. ; “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Jouffroy,  de,  deh  zhoo'fRwi',  (Claude  Francois 
Dorothee,)  Marquis,  an  ingenious  Frenchman,  born 
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in  Franche-Comte,  about  1750.  He  studied  the  con- 
struction of  different  vessels,  and  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  propelling  boats  by  steam.  His 
first  vessel  of  this  kind  was  launched  in  1776.  Although 
this  attempt  was  far  from  being  successful,  Jouffroy  was 
convinced  that  his  object  was  attainable.  In  1783  he 
completed  another  steam-vessel,  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  long,  with  which  he  ascended  the  Saone  several 
miles,  but,  on  account  of  his  limited  means,  was  unable 
to  carry  his  invention  to  a higher  state  of  perfection. 
The  inventions  of  Jouffroy  were  highly  spoken  of  by 
Robert  Fulion.  Died  in  1832. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate. ” 

Joule,  (James  P.,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  experimental 
philosopher,  born  at  Salford,  near  Manchester,  in  1818 
He  was  a pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dalton.  He  made 
some  discoveries  in  electro-magnetism,  and  in  the  theory 
of  heat,  especially  in  relation  to  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of  heat.  He  is  considered  by  some  persons  as  the 
founder  of  the  modern  theory  of  the  correlation  of  forces, 
and  is  also  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  kinetic  theory  ot 
gases.  He  has  received  the  Royal  and  Copley  medals 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

Jourdain,  zhooR'dilN',  (Amable  Louis  Marie  Mi- 
chel Brechillet — bR&'she'yi',)  a distinguished  French 
writer  and  Orientalist,  born  in  Paris  in  1788.  Among 
his  principal  works  is  “ Persia  ; or,  A Description  of  the 
History,  Government,  Religion,  and  Literature  of  that 
Empire,”  (5  vols.,  1814.)  He  was  a contributor  to  the 
“Biographie  Universelle.”  Died  in  1818. 

Jourdain,  (Anselme  Louis  Bernard  Brechillet,) 
an  eminent  surgeon-dentist,  the  father  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1734.  He  invented  several  instru- 
ments used  by  dentists,  and  wrote  numerous  treatises  on 
dentistry.  Died  in  1816. 

See  J.  R.  Duval,  “ Notice  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  Jourdain,” 

l8l6. 

Jourdain,  (Charles  Marie  Gabriel  Brechillet,) 
a philosopher,  a son  of  Amable,  noticed  above,  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1817.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“La  Philosophic  de  Saint  Thomas  d’Aquin,”  (2  vols., 
1858.) 

Jourdain,  (Claude,)  a French  Benedictine  and 
antiquarian  writer,  born  at  Poligny  in  1696;  died  in 
1782. 

Jourdan,  zhooR'dfiN',  (Andr£  Joseph,)  a French 
statesman,  born  in  Provence.  In  1795  he  was  elected 
to  the  Council  of  Five  Plundred,  where  he  opposed  the 
laws  against  the  emigrants.  For  this  reason,  in  1797  he 
was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Spain.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  XVIII.  Jourdan  was  chosen  councillor  of 
state.  Died  in  1831. 

Jourdan,  (Antoine  Jacques  Louis,)  born  in  Paris 
in  1788,  published  a “Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  the 
Natural  Sciences,”  (2  vols.,  1834.)  Died  in  1848. 

Jourdan,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  dramatist,  born 
at  Marseilles  in  1711  ; died  in  1793.. 

Jourdan,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a marshal  of  France,  born 
at  Limoges  in  1762,  was  the  son  of  a poor  surgeon,  who 
paid  but  little  attention  to  his  education.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  entered  the  French  army,  and  fought  for 
the  Americans  in  the  Revolutionary  war  until  1782, 
when  he  returned  home  on  account  of  ill  health.  In 
1791  he  again  entered  the  army,  and  soon  after  received 
the  command  of  a battalion,  and  served  under  La  Fa- 
yette and  Dumouriez.  In  1793  he  was  appointed  general 
of  division.  Having  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Hondschoote,  in  1793,  he  was  chosen  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  French  army.  He  then  gained  a decisive 
victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Wattignies,  near  Mau- 
beuge,  and  raised  the  siege  of  that  town.  He  was  sub- 
sequently called  to  Paris  by  the  committee  of  public 
safety  to  consult  upon  the  future  movements  of  the 
army.  He  was  at  first  received  with  great  enthusiasm  ; 
but,  having  given  offence  by  the  candour  with  which 
he  expressed  his  sentiments,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
authority,  and  Pichegru  was  chosen  in  his  place.  In 
1794,  however,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
army  of  the  Moselle  against  the  Austrians,  over  whom, 
in  a few  weeks,  he  won  the  important  battles  of  Arlon 
and  Fleurus.  He  also  captured  Charleroi  and  many 


other  towns.  In  the  autumn  of  1794  he  gained  the 
victories  of  Ayvaile  and  Aldenhoven.  He  afterwards 
took  Luxemburg,  Dusseldorf,  Frankfort,  and  Wurzburg, 
but  in  September,  1796,  was  signally  defeated  by  the 
Archduke  Charles  near  the  last-named  place.  Jourdan 
soon  after  resigned,  and,  having  returned  to  Paris,  was 
chosen  a member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  of 
which  a few  months  later  he  was  elected  president.  In 
1798  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  on 
the  Danube.  In  1799,  having  met  with  two  decisive 
defeats  from  the  Archduke  Charles,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Massena.  The  same  year  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  for  having  opposed  the  ambi- 
tious projects  of  Napoleon.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  the  Cisalpine  Republic  in  1800.  Though  created  a 
marshal  of  the  empire  in  1804,  no  military  command  of 
importance  was  given  to  him  until  he  accompanied  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte  to  Spain  as  major-general.  He  remained 
with  that  monarch  through  all  his  vicissitudes,  and  was 
the  nominal  commander  of  the  French  forces  when  they 
were  defeated  at  Vitoria  -by  Wellington  in  1813.  In  1818 
Louis  XVIII.  created  Jourdan  a peer  of  France.  Died 
in  1833.  He  was  the  author  of  two  works, — “ Opera- 
tions of  the  Army  of  the  Danube  under  the  Orders  of 
General  Jourdan,”  and  “ History  of  the  Campaign  of 
1796,  containing  the  Operations  of  the  Army  of  the 
Sambre-et-Meuse.”  Napoleon,  at  Saint  Helena,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  ill-treated  Jourdan,  whom  he  charac- 
terized as  a “true  patriot.” 

See  Thiers,  “Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  l’Empire;”  De  Cour- 
celles,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Generaux  Franqais Michaud,  “ Notices 
historiques  sur  le  Marechal  Jourdan,  les  Generaux  Kalckreuth,  Kil- 
maine,”  etc. ; “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Jourdan,  (Mathieu  Jouve,)  surnamed  Coupe-Tete, 
koop'tet',  (“  cut-throat,”)  a French  revolutionist,  noto- 
rious for  his  inhumanity,  was  born  in  Vivarais  in  1749. 
He  was  executed  in  1794. 

Jourde,  zhooRd,  (Gilbert  Amable,)  a French  law- 
yer, born  in  Auvergne  in  1757,  in  1795  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  Died  in 

1837- 

Jourdeuil,  zhooR'dul'  or  zhooR'duh'ye,  (Didier,)  a 
French  Jacobin,  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the 
massacre  in  September,  1792.  Died  about  1800. 

Jourgniac  Saint-Meard,  zhooRn'ye-tk'  sDn  m VaR', 
(Chevalier  Franqois,)  a French  satirical  writer  and 
royalist,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1745.  In  1792  he  was 
arrested  on  a charge  of  treason,  but  was  acquitted.  Died 
in  1827. 

Jousse,  zhooss,  (Daniel,)  an  eminent  jurist,  born 
at  Orleans,  in  France,  in  1704.  He  entered  a college 
in  Paris,  where  he  gained  distinction  in  mathematics. 
He  subsequently  began  the  study  of  law.  Among  his 
numerous  works  are  a “ Historical  Detail  of  the  City 
of  Orleans,”  and  “ New  Commentary  upon  the  Criminal 
Ordinance.”  Died  in  1781. 

See  ERSCHund  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Joussouf,  Joussef,  or  Joussof.  See  Yoosuf. 

Jouvancy  or  Jouvency,  zhoo'vSN'se',  (Joseph,)  a 
celebrated  French  Jesuit,  born  at  Paris  in  1643.  He 
was  chosen  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Louis 
le  Grand,  and  was  afterwards  called  by  his  superiors  to 
Rome  to  assist  in  writing  the  history  of  the  Jesuits.  His 
style  is  remarkable  for  its  purity  and  elegance.  Among 
his  works  are  “ Notes  upon  Juvenal,  Persius,  Terence, 
Horace,  Martial,  and  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,”  and 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  “ History  of  the  Jesuits”  from 
1591  to  1616.  Died  in  1719. 

See  Mor£ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique Qu^rard,  “ La  France 
Litteraire.” 

Jouvency.  See  Jouvancy. 

Jouvenet,  zhoovmi',  (Jean,)  a celebrated  historical 
painter,  born  at  Rouen,  France,  about  1646.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  his  uncle,  Laurent  Jouvenet,  and  afterwards 
studied  in  Paris  and  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of 
Painting.  He  was  subsequently  patronized  by  Louis 
XIV.,  who  granted  him  a pension  of  1700  livres.  Having 
lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand  by  a paralytic  stroke,  he 
ascertained  that  he  could  use  his  left  with  equal  facility, 
and  soon  after  painted  one  of  his  best  pictures,  a repre- 
sentation of  Innocence  followed  by  Falsehood  and  seek- 
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ing  protection  in  the  arms  of  Justice.  Among  his  other 
works  are  “Esther  before  Ahasuerus,”  “Jesus  Christ 
driving  the  Money-Changers  from  the  Temple,”  “The 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus,”  and  the  “ Descent  from  the 
Cross.” 

' See  D’Argenville,  “ Vies  des  Peintres “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^ndrale.” 

Jouvenneaux.  See  Juvenal. 

Jouy,  de,  deh  zhoo'e',  (Louis  Francois,)  a French 
lawyer,  and  advocate  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  where 
he  was  born  in  1714  ; died  in  1771. 

Jouy,  de,  (Victor  Joseph  Etienne,)  an  eminent 
French  writer,  born  at  Jouy,  near  Versailles,  in  1764  or 
1769.  lie  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1790 
favoured  the  Revolution;  but  during  the  reign  of  terror 
he  fled  for  safety  to  Switzerland.  In  1794  he  returned  to 
France,  and,  after  serving  forsome  time  in  the  army,  which 
he  quitted  in  1797,  fixed  his  residence  in  Paris  and  turned 
his  attention  to  literary  pursuits.  Among  his  works  are 
the  operas  of  “The  Vestal”  (1807)  and  of  “The  Ama- 
zon,” the  tragedy  of  “ Sylla,”  (1822,)  “Cecil,”  a novel, 
(1827,)  and  a series  of  essays  entitled  “The  Hermit  of 
the  Chaussee  d’Antin,”  (5  vols.,  1812-14.)  The  last 
work,  which  somewhat  resembles  Addison’s  “ Spec- 
tator,” obtained  a European  reputation.  He  was  elected 
to  the  French  Academy  in  1815,  and  appointed  chief 
librarian  of  the  Louvre  in  1831.  Besides  the  works 
above  named,  he  wrote  “ The  Hermit  in  the  Province,” 
(“  L’Hermite  en  Province,”  14  vols.,  1818  et  seq.,)  and 
“ The  Hermits  in  Prison,”  (“  Les  Hermites  en  Prison,” 
2 vols.,  1823,)  which  was  very  popular.  Died  in  1846. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Littdraire  Charles  Nisard,  in  the 
“ Dictionnaire  de  la  Conversation;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rale  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1822. 

Jove.  See  Jupiter. 

Jovellanos,  de,  dfi  Ho-v§l-yJ'n6s,  (Gaspar  Mel- 
chior,) a Spanish  statesman,  author,  and  scholar,  born 
of  noble  parentage  at  Gijon,  in  Asturias,  in  1744.  He 
studied  at  the  Universities  of  Oviedo,  Avila,  and  Alcala. 
In  1770  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Madrid,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  councillor  of 
state  by  Charles  III.  In  1778  he  became  a judge  of 
the  criminal  court  at  Madrid.  Afterwards,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  Prince  of  Peace, 
he  was  banished  to  Majorca,  where  for  more  than  seven 
years  he  remained  a prisoner.  He  returned  to  Spain 
in  1808,  and  in  a short  time  became  a member  of  the 
supreme  junta.  Among  his  works  are  several  valuable 
treatises  on  political  economy,  the  tragedy  of  “ Pelayo,” 
(1790,)  the  comedy  of  “The  Honourable  Delinquent,” 
a “ Dissertation  on  English  Architecture,”  and  an  ex- 
cellent “ Memoir  on  Law  applied  to  Agriculture,”  (“  In- 
forme sobre  la  Ley  agraria.”)  Died  in  1811. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Cean  Ber- 
mudez, “ Memorias  para  la  Vida  del  Don  G.  Jovellanos,”  1S14; 
Antillon,  “Noticias  historicas  de  G.  M.  de  Jovellanos,”  1S12; 
“ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  February,  1830. 

Jo'vi-an,  [Lat.  Jovia'nus;  Fr.  Jovien,  zho'vefiN'; 
It.  Gioviano,  jo-ve-3/no,]  or,  more  fully,  Jo- vl-a'nns 
Fla'vi-us  Clau'dI-us,  Emperor  of  Rome,  was  born  in 
Pannonia,  331  a.d.  He  early  distinguished  himself  as 
a commander  in  the  Roman  army,  and,  though  an  avowed 
Christian,  received  many  marks  of  distinction  from  Julian 
the  Apostate,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  unsuccessful 
expedition  into  Persia.  At  the  death  of  that  sovereign, 
in  363,  Jovian  was  elected  emperor  by  the  army.  The 
Roman  troops  were  at  that  time  in  imminent  danger, 
both  on  account  of  the  superior  Persian  forces  by  which 
they  were  hemmed  in,  and  the  great  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions. Jovian,  after  bravely  repelling  several  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  formed  a treaty,  by  which  he  agreed  to  give 
up  the  Roman  conquests  west  of  the  Tigris.  Returning, 
he  spent  some  time  at  Antioch,  where  he  annulled 
Julian’s  laws  against  the  Christians  and  re-established 
the  orthodox  religion.  He  died  in  364,  at  Dadastana, 
in  Galatia,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  Constantinople. 

See  Le  Beau,  “ Histoire  du  Bas-Empire ;”  Tillemont,  “His- 
toire  des  Empereurs;”  Schenkel,  “Historia  Joviani,”  1617;  La 
Kletterie,  “Histoire  de  l’Empereur  Jovien,”  2 vols.,  1748. 

Jovianus.  See  Jovian. 

Jovien,  the  French  for  Jovian,  which  see. 

Jovin.  See  Jovinus. 


Jo-vin'i-an,  [Lat.  Jovinia'nus;  Fr.  Jovinien,  zho'- 
ve'nefi.N',]  an  Italian  monk,  distinguished  for  his  bold 
opposition  to  the  growing  superstition  andencroachments 
of  the  Roman  Church.  He  particularly  censured  celi- 
bacy, fasting,  and  the  austerities  of  the  convent.  For 
the  propagation  of  these  principles  he  was  condemned 
for  heresy  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Milan,  and 
in  398,  by  the  orders  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  was 
scourged  and  banished.  Died  about  410  A.D. 

Jo  -vi'-nus,  a native  of  R.heims,  was  created  a 
Roman  consul  by  the  emperor  Valentinian  in  367  A.D. 
He  received  the  command  of  the  cavalry  in  Gaul,  and 
soon  after  cut  in  pieces  a German  army  which  had  in- 
vaded that  country.  Died  370  A.D. 

Jovinus,  aRoman  general,  who  in  41 1 a.d.,  under  the 
reign  of  Honorius,  assumed  the  imperial  title  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  part  of  Gaul.  In  412  he  was  defeated 
by  Ataulphus,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  an  ally  of  Hono- 
rius. He  was  soon  after  taken  and  executed. 

Jowett,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  scholar,  born  at 
Camberwell  in  1817.  He  was  tutor  and  afterwards 
master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  for  some  years 
professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford.  He  has  published  trans- 
lations of  Plato’s  Dialogues  and  Thucydides,  besides  a 
commentary  on  St.  Paul’s  epistles  to  the  Romans, 
Thessalonians,  and  Galatians. 

Jow'ett  (Rev.  William,)  an  English  missionary, 
born  about  1787.  Died  in  1855. 

Joy,  Joye,  or  Gee,  (George,)  an  early  English  Re- 
former, born  in  Bedfordshire.  He  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1513.  Being  accused  of  heresy,  he  retired  to 
Germany,  where  he  remained  several  years.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  in  1553.  He  assisted  in  the  transla- 
tion of  Tyndale’s  Bible  which  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in 
1534,  and  wrote  several  religious  works,  among  which  is 
one  “On  the  Unity  and  Schism  of  the  Ancient  Church.” 

See  Lewis,  “History  of  the  Translations  of  the  Bible.” 

Joyant,  zhwi'yfiN',  (Jules  Romain,)  a skilful  French 
landscape-painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1803.  He  produced 
views  of  Venice,  which  were  much  admired.  Died  in  1854. 

Joyce,  jois,  (Jeremiah,)  an  English  writer  and  Uni- 
tarian minister,  born  in  1764.  He  was  principal  editor 
of  the  “Cyclopaedia”  which  appeared  under  the  name 
of  William  Nicholson,  and  was  the  author  of  a justly 
popular  work,  “Scientific  Dialogues,”  “Letters  on  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,”  and  other  productions  of  a similar 
nature.  He  was  arrested  in  1794  with  Horne  Tooke  and 
others  on  a charge  of  treason,  but  was  released  without 
trial  after  the  acquittal  of  Tooke.  Died  in  1816. 

Joyeuse,  de,  deh  zhw^yuz',  (Anne,)  Due,  a French 
nobleman,  born  about  1561.  He  married  Margaret  of 
Lorraine,  sister  of  the  queen  of  Henry  III.  About  1586 
he  received  the  command  of  the  army  sent  against  the 
Huguenots.  He  at  first  gained  some  advantages,  and 
committed  great  cruelties  upon  the  Protestants,  but  in 
October,  1587,  was  defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Coutras  by  Henry  of  Navarre. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran9ais;”  D’Aubign£,  “Md- 
moires.” 

Joyeuse,  de,  (Francois,)  Cardinal,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1562.  He  was  the  confidential 
minister  of  Henry  III.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Louis  XIII.  In 
1614  he  became  dean  of  the  cardinals  of  Avignon.  Died 
in  1615. 

See  Aubery,  “ Histoire  du  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse,”  etc.,  Paris,  1654. 

Joyeuse,  de,  (Guillaume,)  Viscount,  a French 
military  commander,  born  about  1520.  He  was  made 
lieutenant-general  of  Languedoc,  and  in  1562  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  wars  against  the  French  Protest- 
ants. In  1582  he  was  created  a marshal.  Died  in  1592. 

Joyeuse,  de,  (Henri,)  Due,  born  in  France  in  1567. 
The  death  of  his  wife,  about  1587,  affected  him  so  deeply 
that  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Capuchins.  In  1592  he 
obtained  a dispensation  releasing  him  from  his  vows,  and 
received  the  command  of  the  army  in  Languedoc.  Henry 
IV.  created  him  marshal  of  France.  He  afterwards  be- 
came again  a Capuchin.  Died  in  1608. 

See  Brousse,  “Vie  de  Henri,  Due  de  Joyeuse,”  Paris,  1621. 

Joyeuse,  de,  (Jean  Armand,)  Marquis,  a French 
nobleman,  born  in  1631.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
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Flanders  under  Turenne,  and  was  afterwards  created 
marshal  of  France.  Died  in  1710. 

Joy'ner,  (William,)  sometimes  called  Lyde,  an 
English  Catholic  and  author,  born  near  Oxford  in  1622 ; 
died  in  1706.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Roman  Em- 
press,” a comedy,  and  several  English  and  Latin  poems. 

See  Baker,  “ Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Joze,  zho-za',  (Antonio,)  a Portuguese  Jew  and  cele- 
brated dramatist.  He  excelled  in  wit  and  sarcasm,  which, 
in  one  of  his  comedies,  he  directed  against  some  of  the 
Catholic  ceremonies.  He  was  soon  after  seized  by  the 
officers  of  the  Inquisition,  tortured,  and  finally  burned  at 
an  auto-de-fe  in  1745.  Among  the  best  of  his  comedies 
are  “Esop”  and  “The  Enchantments  of  Medea.” 

Joze  Manoel.  See  Joseph  Emanuel. 

Juan,  Don.  See  John,  Don,  of  Austria. 

Juan,  Hoo-Hn',  Don,  natural  son  of  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain  and  Maria  Calderona,  an  actress,  was  born  in 
Madrid  in  1629.  In  1647  he  received  the  command  of 
the  Spanish  army  in  Italy,  where  he  took  the  city  of 
Naples  and  gained  many  other  advantages.  Afterwards 
he  was  defeated  by  Turenne  in  the  Netherlands,  at  the 
battle  of  Dunes,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country. 
His  brother,  Charles  II.,  subsequently  made  him  prime 
minister.  Died  in  1679. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Francais.” 

Juan  de  Santa  Cruz.  See  Juan  de  Yepez. 

Juan  de  Yepez,  Hoo-ffii'  di  ya'pSth,  or  Juan  de 
Santa  Cruz,  a saint  of  the  Roman  calendar,  was  born 
in  Old  Castile  in  1542.  He,  with  Saint  Theresa,  estab- 
lished the  order  of  Barefooted  Carmelites.  Died  in  1591. 

Juany  Santacilia,  Hoo-in'e  s3.n-td-//iee'le-5, (Jorge,) 
Don,  a celebrated  Spanish  mathematician  and  naval 
officer,  was  born  at  Orihuela,  in  Valencia,  in  1712.  He 
was  sent  about  1735,  with  several  Spanish  and  French 
servants,  to  measure  the  degree  of  the  meridian  at  the 
equator.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  naval  archi- 
tecture. He  wrote  “ Observations  on  Astronomy  and 
Physics  made  in  the  Kingdom  of  Peru,”  (5  vols.,  1748,) 
and  a treatise  on  the  construction  of  vessels,  (2  vols., 
1761.)  Died  in  1774. 

See  La  Condamine,  “Journal  du Voyage  fait  4 l’Equateur,”  etc. 

Juana  of  Spain.  See  Joan. 

Juarez,  joo-a'r£z,  [Sp.  pron.  Hoo-S.'rSth,]  (Benito,) 
a Mexican  statesman,  born  in  Oajaca  about  1807,  is  said 
to  be  of  pure  aboriginal  stock.  He  studied  law,  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1846,  and  was  Governor  of  Oa- 
jaca from  1848  to  1852.  In  1853  he  was  banished  by 
Santa  Ana.  He  joined  the  party  of  Alvarez,  who  became 
president  in  1855,  and  served  under  him  as  minister  of 
justice.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by 
Comonfort,  who  was  driven  from  power  in  January,  1858. 
Tuarez  was  recognized  as  the  successor  of  Comonfort  by 
the  Liberals,  but  was  opposed  by  the  clerical  party  in  a 
long  civil  war.  He  was  elected  president  about  1861, 
soon  after  which  Mexico  was  invaded  by  a French  army. 
Having  gained  several  victories,  the  French  took  the 
city  of  Mexico  in  June,  1863,  and  Maximilian  of  Austria 
assumed  the  imperial  power,  under  the  patronage  of 
Napoleon  III.  Juarez  was  reduced  to  a critical  position, 
and  his  cause  seemed  desperate ; but  at  length  the  French 
army  was  withdrawn  in  1866,  and  the  Liberals  quickly 
recovered  the  ascendency.  (See  Maximilian.)  He  was 
elected  president  again  in  October,  1867.  Died  in  1872. 

Ju'ba  [Gr.  ’IoSaf]  I.  succeeded  his  father,  Hiempsal, 
on  the  throne  of  Numidia  about  50  B.c.  In  the  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  he  supported  the  cause  of 
the  latter,  and  gained  a decisive  victory  over  Curio,  a 
lieutenant  of  Caesar.  After  Pompey’s  defeat  at  Phar- 
salia,  Juba  continued  to  support  his  cause  in  Africa,  and 
for  some  time  held  even  Caesar  in  check.  He  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  by  the  dictator  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus, 
and  soon  after  killed  himself,  42  B.c.,  in  preference  to 
gracing  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  His  kingdom 
was  reduced  to  a Roman  province,  of  which  the  historian 
Sallust  was  appointed  the  first  governor. 

See  C/esar,  “ Bellum  Civile Dion  Cassius,  “ History  of 
Rome;”  Appian,  “Bellum  Civile.” 

Juba  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  carried  to  Rome 
by  Caesar,  who  gave  him  a liberal  education.  He  served 


in  the  army  of  Augustus,  from  whom  he  received  the 
kingdom  of  Mauritania  about  30  B.C.  He  married  Cle- 
opatra Selena,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Cleopatra, 
Queen  of  Egypt,  by  Antony.  Juba  was  distinguished 
for  his  learning,  ability,  and  justice.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  written  in  Greek,  upon  various  subjects. 
Pliny,  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  and  other  historians  mention  his 
writings  with  just  commendation.  He  died  about  20  B.C. 

See  Vossius,  “ De  Historicis  Graecis Eckhel,  “ Doctrina  Nu- 
morum “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

Jube,  zhii'bi',  (Auguste,)  a French  historian  and 
general,  born  in  1765.  He  wrote  a “Military  History 
of  the  Wars  of  France  from  1643  to  1815,”  (2  vols.,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1824. 

Jube,  (Jacques,)  a French  Jansenist,  born  near  Paris 
in  1674 ; died  in  1745. 

Jubinal,  zhii'be'ntl',  (Michel  Louis  Achille,)  a 
French  writer  and  politician,  born  in  Paris  in  1810. 

Juda,  zhii'di',  (L£on,)  a French  Protestant,  born  in 
Alsace  in  1482,  was  the  natural  son  of  Jean  Juda,  a 
priest.  In  1502,  having  formed  a friendship  with  Zuin- 
glius,  he  was  led  to  embrace  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formers, and  became  pastor  of  Saint  Peter’s  Church  in 
Zurich.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  promoting 
the  Reformation,  both  from  his  pulpit  and  by  his  pen. 
Died  in  1542.  He  commenced  a translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  Latin,  which  was  finished  after  his  death, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  Protestants,  and  even  by  many 
Catholic  divines,  as  the  best  version  extant.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  religious  works. 

See  M.  Adam,  “Vitas  Theologoruin  Germanorum  Haag,  “La 
France  protestante.” 

Ju'dah,  [Heb.  min’,]  fourth  son  of  Jacob,  and  one 
of  the  twelve  Hebrew  patriarchs,  was  born  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, B.c.  1755.  When  Joseph  was  thrown  into  the 
cave  by  his  brethren,  it  was  through  Judah’s  influence 
that  they  sold  him  to  the  Ishmaelites,  instead  of  taking 
his  life  as  they  had  previously  intended.  (Genesis  xxxvii. 
26.)  Jacob,  on  his  death-bed,  foretold  that  Judah’s  pos- 
terity would  become  the  principal  tribe  of  Israel,  and 
also  referred  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to 
be  his  lineal  descendant.  (Genesis  xlix.  8-12.) 

Ju'dah,  (Henry  M.,)  an  American  general,  born  at 
Snow  Hill,  Maryland,  about  1821,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1843,  and  was  a captain  before  the  civil  war 
began.  He  became  a brigadier-general  of  Union  volun- 
teers early  in  1862,  and  commanded  a division  at  Resaca, 
Georgia,  May  15,  1864.  He  died  in  1866. 

Judah  or  Je-hu'dah  Hak'ka-dosh',  (or  Hakka- 
dosch,)  a learned  Jewish  rabbi,  born  in  Galilee  about 
120  A.D.  He  is  believed  to  have  compiled,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Roman  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  the 
Mishna,  (Mischna,)  which  contains  the  various  Jewish 
laws  and  institutions  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 
In  a short  time  the  Talmud  was  ranked  among  the 
sacred  books  of  the  nation,  and  it  has  since  received  ad- 
ditions from  several  learned  rabbis.  Died  in  190  A.D. 

See  Wolf,  “ Bibliotheca  Hebraica.” 

Ju'dah  Hioog,  (or  Hioug,)  he-oog',  a Jewish  rabbi 
and  physician,  who  gained  great  distinction  for  his  learn- 
ing and  skill,  was  born  at  Fez,  in  Africa,  and  lived  about 
1040.  He  wrote  several  works  (in  Arabic)  on  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  is  now  regarded  by  his  nation  as  their  first 
and  perhaps  their  greatest  grammarian.  His  name  is 
sometimes  written  Judah  Chiug. 

Judah  Rav  or  Rab,  a celebrated  Jewish  doctor, 
who  lived  near  Babylon  in  the  third  century  of  our  era, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  principal  author  of  that  portion 
of  the  Talmud  known  as  the  “Babylonish  Gemara.” 

Ju'das  Is-car'i-ot,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  chosen 
by  Jesus.  He  betrayed  his  Master  to  the  officers  of  the 
chief  priests  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Afterwards,  being 
stung  with  remorse,  he  returned  the  money  to  the  priests 
and  “went  and  hanged  himself.” 

See  Matthew  x.  4,  xxvi.  47-50,  xxvii.  3-5 ; Mark  xiv.  18-21,  43. 

Ju'das  Le-vi'ta  or  Hal'le-vi,  a learned  Spanish  Jew 
and  poet,  born  in  1090  or  1080,  wrote  a work  in  Arabic 
in  defence  of  the  Jewish  religion,  entitled  “ Sepher  Hoc- 
cori,”  which  was  translated  into  Hebrew,  Latin,  and 
Spanish.  Died  in  1140. 
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Ju'das  Maccabee'us,  (mak-ka-bee'us,)  [Gr.  ’I ovSap  t> 
MaKKai3atog;  Fr.  Judas  Machab£e,  zhii'dts'  mt'kt'bi',] 
of  the  royal  line  of  the  Asmonteans,  became  leader  of  the 
Jews  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Mattathias,  B.C.  166. 
He  conquered  and  cut  in  pieces  several  Syrian  armies 
which  had  been  sent  against  him  by  Antiochus,  subdued 
the  Idumeans,  Ammonites,  and  other  neighbouring  na- 
tions, and  restored  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  afterwards  besieged  in 
that  city  by  Antiochus  Eupator,  who  was,  however,  soon 
obliged  to  return  to  Syria,  on  account  of  a civil  war  which 
had  broken  out  in  his  kingdom.  Judas,  wishing  to  form 
an  independent  government  in  Judea,  and  being  unable 
to  contend  against  the  whole  power  of  Syria,  concluded 
a treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Romans.  But,  before  any 
assistance  could  arrive,  a large  army  of  Syrians  again 
invaded  Judea.  Judas  marched  against  them  with  a body 
of  three  thousand  men,  which  was  soon  reduced  by  de- 
sertion to  eight  hundred.  He  nevertheless  attacked  the 
enemy,  and,  after  a severe  battle,  was  defeated  and  slain, 
160  B.C. 

Judd,  (Sylvester,)  a Unitarian  minister  and  writer, 
born  in  Westhampton,  Massachusetts,  in  1813.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1836,  studied  divinity  at  Harvard, 
and  from  1840  until  his  death,  in  1853,  was  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  church  in  Augusta,  Maine.  His  principal 
work,  “ Margaret,  a Tale  of  the  Real  and  Ideal,”  (1845,) 
is  pronounced  by  the  “North  American  Review”  “the 
most  emphatically  American  book  ever  written.”  It  has 
since  been  beautifully  illustrated  by  Darley.  Among  his 
other  works  are  “ Philio,”  a didactic  poem. 

See  “Life  and  Character  of  Sylvester  Judd,”  Boston,  1854; 
Duyckinck,  “ Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,”  vol.  ii. ; “Fra- 
ser’s Magazine”  for  July,  1867. 

Jude,  [Gr.  ’Iofxlaf,]  Saint,  one  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles. He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  book 
bearing  his  name.  He  was  surnamed  Lebbeus  and 
Thaddeus. 

See  Matthew  x.  3 ; Mark  iii.  18. 

Judicael,  ju'de-kal,  became  ruler  of  Bretagne  about 
632,  and  assumed  the  title  of  royalty.  After  a reign  of 
six  years,  he  entered  a monastery,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Alain. 

Ju'dith,  [Heb.  milT  ; It.  Giuditta,  joo-d£t'tl,]  a 
Jewish  heroine,  of  uncertain  epoch.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, she  lived  at  Bethulia  when  that  town  was  besieged 
by  Holofernes,  a general  of  the  King  of  Assyria.  Having 
by  insidious  arts  gained  admission  to  his  tent  and  per- 
suaded him  that  she  designed  to  betray  the  town  to  him, 
she  cut  off  his  head  and  carried  it  in  a sack  to  Bethulia, 
which  was,  consequently,  saved  from  capture. 

See  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Judith;  Alfonso  Niccolai,  “La 
Giuditta;  Dissertazione,”  1765. 

Jud'spn,  (Adoniram,)  an  eminent  Baptist  mission- 
ary, born  in  Malden,  Massachusetts,  in  1788,  graduated 
at  Brown  University  in  1807.  He  was  sent  as  a mis- 
sionary to  Burmah  in  1812,  founded  a mission  at  Ran- 
goon, and  learned  the  Burmese  language.  In  1823  he 
printed  a Burmese  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  was  thrown  into  prison  in  1824,  and  kept  in  close 
confinement  eighteen  months  or  more,  during  which  he 
and  his  companions  suffered  extremely.  He  completed 
a Burmese  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1834.  He  married 
successively  Ann  Hasseltine,  Sarah  Hall  Boardman,  and 
Emily  Chubbuck,  each  of  whom  is  noticed  below.  Having 
visited  the  United  States  in  1845,  he  returned  to  Burmah 
in  1846,  and  resumed  his  labours  at  Maulmain.  He  died 
at  sea  in  April,  1850. 

See  Francis  Wayland,  “Memoir  of  the  Life  of  A.  Judson,”  2 
vols.,  1853;  James  Clement,  “ Life  of  the  Rev.  A.  Judson,”  1850; 
H.  C.  Conant,  “The  Earnest  Man  * a Sketch  of  the  Character  and 
Labours  of  A.  Judson,”  1856;  William  Hague,  “ Life  of  A.  Jud- 
son,” 1851. 

Judson,  (Ann,)  (originally  Miss  Hasseltine,)  a 
missionary  to  India,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Ur.  Adoniram 
Judson,  was  born  in  Bradford,  Massachusetts,  in  1789. 
(See  preceding  article.)  A “Memoir  of  her  Life,”  by 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  Knowles,  appeared  soon  after  her  death 
in  1826. 

Judson,  (Emily,)  (originally  Miss  Chubbuck,)  an 
American  authoress,  known  by  the  nom  de  plume  of 
“Fanny  Forester,”  was  born  at  Eaton,  in  New  York, 


in  1817.  She  wrote  for  the  “New  York  Mirror,”  and 
published  two  volumes  of  her  essays,  sketches,  and 
poems,  under  the  title  of  “ Alderbrook,”  (1846.)  She 
was  married  in  1846  to  Dr.  Judson,  and  immediately 
sailed  with  him  for  India.  While  in  Burmah,  she  com- 
posed some  of  her  best  poems.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  in  1850,  she  returned  to  America,  and  died  at 
Hamilton,  New  York,  in  1854.  (See  Judson,  Adoniram.) 

Judson,  (Sarah,)  (originally  Miss  Hall,)  a mission- 
ary to  India,  born  in  Alstead,  New  Hampshire,  in  1803. 
In  1825  she  was  married  to  the  Rev.  George  Dana 
Boardman,  and  the  same  year  sailed  with  him  for  Bur- 
mah. They  established  the  Baptist  Mission  at  Maul- 
main, and  subsequently  at  Tavoy.  After  the  death  of 
her  husband,  in  1831,  she  continued  her  missionary 
labours  with  great  success.  In  1834  she  was  married  to 
Rev.  A.  Judson,  noticed  above.  Died  at  Saint  Helena 
in  1845. 

Juel,  yoo'el,  (J.,)  a Danish  admiral,  was  a brother 
of  Niels,  noticed  below,  with  whom  he  co-operated  in 
several  battles.  He  was  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the 
treaty  of  Lund  in  1679.  Died  about  1700. 

See  N.  Jonge,  “Vice-Admiral  J.  Juels  Liv  og  Levnetsbeskri- 
velse,”  1755. 

Juel,  (Niels  or  Nicholas,)  a celebrated  Danish  ad- 
miral, born  in  1629.  After  serving  in  the  Dutch  navy 
under  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  he  entered  the  Danish 
service,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  several  im- 
portant victories  which  he  gained  over  the  Swedes.  The 
King  of  Denmark  created  him  an  admiral,  knighted  him, 
and  conferred  upon  him  other  honours.  Died  in  1697. 

See  T.  de  Hofman,  “ Portraits  historiques  des  Homines  il- 
lustres  de  Danemarck;”  Hagerup,  “Ligtaleover  N.  Juel,”  1795; 
H.  G.  Garde,  “ N.  Juel,”  1842;  Marcus  Gjoe,  “Ligtale  over  N. 
Juel,”  1733. 

Juenin,  zhu-l'nlN',  (Gaspard,)  a French  priest, 
writer,  and  professor  of  philosophy  in  Paris,  born  at 
Varambon,  in  Bresse,  in  1650;  died  in  1713. 

Juglaris,  yoo-gll'r&s,  (Aloisio,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and 
professor  of  rhetoric,  born  at  Nice  in  1607.  He  was  also 
employed  as  preceptor  to  Prince  Charles  Emanuel  of 
Savoy.  He  wrote  numerous  panegyrics  on  Louis  XIII. 
and  other  persons  of  distinction.  Died  in  1633. 

Jugleb,  yooG'lip,  or  Jugler,  yooG'ler,  (Johann 
Friedrich,)  a German  writer,  born  near  Naumburg  in 
1718.  He  published  “ Biographical  and  Critical  Notices 
of  Eminent  Jurists  and  Statesmen  of  Europe,”  (6  vols., 
i773_8o>)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1791. 

Ju-gur'tba,  [Gr.  'lovyovpda;  or  ’loyopdap,]  an  African 
prince,  remarkable  for  his  crimes  and  tragical  death,  was 
a natural  son  of  Manastabal.  He  was  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  his  uncle,  Micipsa,  King  of  Numidia,  and  at  an 
early  age  served  under  Scipio  zEmilianus  in  the  Roman 
army.  During  the  war  with  Numantia  he  gained  great 
distinction,  and  at  its  conclusion  was  highly  commended 
to  his  uncle  by  Scipio.  Micipsa  soon  after  created  him 
joint  heir  with  his  own  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal. 
Upon  the  death  of  that  monarch,  Jugurtha  caused 
Hiempsal  to  be  murdered,  and  forced  Adherbal  to  seek 
protection  at  Rome.  Commissioners  were  sent  out  by 
the  Roman  senate  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  Ad- 
herbal and  Jugurtha;  but  the  latter,  having  bribed  them, 
received  the  largest  portion  of  the  territory,  and  was 
declared  to  be  innocent  of  the  murder  of  Hiempsal. 
Resolving,  however,  to  obtain  the  entire  kingdom,  he 
captured  Adherbal  in  the  city  of  Cirta,  while  he  was  yet 
under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  senate,  and  put  him 
to  death  with  the  greatest  cruelty.  War  was  imme- 
diately declared  against  him  by  the  Romans  ; but  he 
succeeded  in  forming  an  advantageous  treaty  with  the 
consul  Calpurnius,  who  had  been  sent  to  reduce  him  to 
subjection.  The  senate  refused  to  ratify  this  treaty,  and 
summoned  Jugurtha  to  Rome  to  answer  the  charges 
brought  against  him.  He  obeyed  the  mandate;  but 
while  in  that  city  he  procured  the  assassination  of  his 
cousin  Massiva,  another  claimant  of  the  Numidian  crown. 
Upon  the  commission  of  this  outrage  he  was  commanded 
to  leave  Rome.  As  he  was  taking  his  last  view  of  the 
capital,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  “Mercenary  city, 
thou  waitest  only  for  a purchaser  to  sell  thyself;  and 
thou  wilt  perish  if  one  is  found.”  After  his  return  to 
Numidia  he  defeated  a Roman  army  under  Aulus  Post- 
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huinius,  compelling  it  to  pass  under  the  yoke  and  to 
evacuate  the  country.  The  war  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued by  Metellus  ; and,  though  Jugurtha  was  one  of 
the  ablest  commanders  of  that  age,  he  was  unable  to 
resist  the  Roman  general,  whose  skill  and  prudence  made 
him  ever  victorious  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  whose 
stern  integrity  rendered  him  invincible  to  the  golden 
offers  of  the  Numidian  usurper.  Jugurtha,  having  been 
twice  defeated  by  Marius,  the  successor  of  Metellus,  was 
delivered  to  his  enemies  by  the  treachery  of  his  ally, 
Bocchus,  King  of  Mauritania.  He  was  carried  in  chains 
to  Rome,  where  he  graced  the  triumph  of  Marius.  He 
was  then  thrown  into  the  Mamertine  prison.  His  death, 
which  occurred  six  days  later,  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  caused  by  starvation.  The  Jugurthine  war, 
which  was  terminated  B.C.  106,  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  histories  of  Sallust. 

See  Sallust,  “Jugurtha;”  Plutarch,  “ Marius;”  Livy,  “ Epi- 
tome,” books  Ixii.,  lxiv.,  Ixvii.  ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

J uigne,  de,  deh  zhii-Jn'yi'fl  Antoin  e El£  onore  L£  on 
Leclerc,)  a French  prelate,  born  in  Paris  in  1728,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  persecution  of  the  Jansenists. 
In  1781  he  became  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Died  in  1811. 

See  Lambert,  “Vie  de  Messire  A.  E.  Leclerc  de  Juign£,”  1821. 

Juigne-Broissiniere,  de,  deh  zhii-£n/y&'  bRwTsc'- 
ne-aiRr,  a French  lawyer  and  compiler,  was  born  in 
Anjou,  and  lived  about  1650.  His  principal  work  is  a 
“Theological,  Historical,  Poetical,  and  Cosmographical 
Dictionary,”  (1644.) 

Juillard  or  Juilhard.  SeejARRY. 

Jukes,  juks,  (Joseph  Beete,)  F.R.S.,  an  English 
geologist,  born  near  Birmingham  about  1812.  He  pub- 
lished, besides  other  works,  “ Popular  Physical  Geology,” 
(1853.)  In  1850  he  became  director  of  the  geological 
suivey  of  Ireland.  Died  in  1869. 

Ju'll-a,  [Fr.  Julie,  zhii'le',]  a Roman  lady,  remarka- 
ble for  her  beauty  and  virtues,  was  the  daughter  of  Julius 
Caesar.  She  first  married  Cornelius  Caepio,  but,  by  her 
father’s  command,  procured  a divorce  and  became  the 
wife  of  Pompey  the  Great.  She  died  53  b.c.,  before  the 
dissensions  arose  between  her  father  and  her  husband. 

Julia,  only  daughter  of  Augustus  Caesar,  born  about 
39  B.c.,  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  accomplish- 
ments, and  disgraceful  intrigues.  She  was  married  to 
Marcellus,  upon  whose  death  she  became  the  wife  of 
Agrippa,  by  whom  she  was  the  mother  of  five  children. 
After  the  death  of  her  second  husband  she  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Tiberius,  who  divorced  her,  and  afterwards 
caused  her  to  be  poisoned,  14  a.d. 

Julia,  a daughter  of  the  preceding,  born  about  18  b.c., 
was  married  to  L.  ^Emilius  Paulus.  Her  character  is 
said  to  have  resembled  that  of  her  mother.  Some  writers 
identify  her  with  the  Corinna  of  Ovid.  Died  28  a.d. 

Julia,  a daughter  of  Drusus  and  Livia,  born  about  5 
a.d. , was  a niece  of  Germanicus.  She  was  married  to 
Nero,  who  was  her  cousin-german. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Caesar  Germanicus,  was  born  17  a.d. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  was  married  to  a Roman  sena- 
tor named  Vinucias.  She  was  soon  after  suspected  of 
conspiracy  and  banished  by  her  brother  Caligula,  but 
was  subsequently  recalled  by  Claudius.  She  was  put 
to  death  in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  at  the  instigation 
of  Messalina. 

Julia  de  Fontenelle,  zhii'le-t'  deh  foNpteh-nSK, 
(Jean  SEbastien  EugEne,)  a French  chemist,  born  at 
Narbonne  in  1790,  published  a “Manual  for  Glass- 
makers,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1842. 

See  Henri  J ulia  de  Fontenelle,  “ Notice  sur  M.  Julia  de  Fon- 
tenelle,” 1843. 

Ju'li-a  Dom'na,  wife  of  the  Roman  emperor  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  and  the  mother  of  Caracalla  and  Geta,  was 
born  in  Syria  about  170  a.d.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Bassianus,  a priest  of  the  sun.  After  the  death  of  Seve- 
rus she  endeavoured  to  heal  the  dissensions  between  her 
sons,  but  in  vain  ; Geta  was  murdered  in  her  presence 
in  212,  by  his  brother’s  orders.  During  the  remainder  of 
Caracalla’s  reign  she  exerted  great  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  government.  Died  in  217. 

Julia  Mammsea.  See  Mammzea. 

Ju'll-an,  [Lat.  Julia'nus  ;_Fr.  Julien,  zhu'leA.N',] 
or,  more  fully,  Ju-li-a'nus  Fla'vi-us  Clau'dI-us,  sur- 


named  the  Apostate,  a Roman  emperor,  was  born  in 
Constantinople  in  331  a.d.  He  was  the  son  of  Julius 
Constanting,  and  a nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  soldiers,  in  order  to 
secure  the  succession  of  his  sons,  massacred  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Flavian  family  except  Julian  and  his 
elder  brother  Gallus.  The  jealousy  of  the  emperor 
Constantius  afterwards  banished  the  brothers  to  Cap- 
padocia, where  they  were  educated  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  officiated  as  lecturers  in  the 
church  of  Nicomedia.  In  331  Gallus  was  created  Caesar 
by  the  emperor,  and  Julian  was  permitted  to  return  to 
his  native  city,  but  in  a short  time  was  again  exiled  to 
Nicomedia.  He  subsequently  embraced  the  philosophy 
of  the  Platonists,  and,  having  obtained  permission  to 
visit  Athens,  he  pursued  his  studies  in  that  city  and  was 
privately  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  religion  of 
Greece.  After  the  execution  of  his  brother,  in  355,  he 
was  recalled  to  Constantinople  through  the  influence  of 
the  empress  Eusebia.  Constantius  created  him  Caesar, 
and  gave  him  command  of  the  armies  in  Gaul.  Julian 
also  received  in  marriage  Helena,  sister  of  the  emperor. 
He  made  four  successful  campaigns  against  the  Germans, 
who  had  overrun  Gaul,  expelled  them  from  that  country, 
took  captive  Chnodomarius,  their  most  powerful  king, 
invaded  Germany,  and  gained  a high  distinction  for 
military  skill  and  personal  bravery.  Constantius, 
envious  of  the  fame  of  Julian,  and  wishing  to  destroy  his 
power,  commanded  him  to  send  his  best  troops  to 
the  East,  in  order  that  they  might  assist  in  the  Persian 
war.  The  soldiers,  who  had  become  greatly  attached  to 
Julian,  refused  to  obey,  and,  notwithstanding  his  remon- 
strances, proclaimed  him  Augustus.  It  is  even  stated 
that  they  threatened  him  with  death  if  he  refused  the 
purple.  He  then  sent  an  embassy  to  Constantius,  re- 
questing that  he  might  be  recognized  as  Augustus  in 
Gaul.  This  not  having  been  granted,  he  marched 
towards  Constantinople  ; but  the  sudden  death  of  the 
emperor,  in  361,  enabled  Julian  to  ascend  the  imperial 
throne  unopposed.  Immediately  after  his  accession  he 
threw  off  the  hypocrisy  which  had  shielded  him  for 
so  long  a time,  and,  renouncing  Christianity,  in  which 
probably  he  was  never  a true  believer,  declared  his  faith 
in  the  divinities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  proclaimed 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all,  commanded  the  pagan  tem- 
ples to  be  reopened,  and  even  attempted  to  restore  Ju- 
daism by  rebuilding  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  He  was 
prevented  from  completing  this  project  by  remarkable 
eruptions  of  fire,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
workmen  to  continue  their  labours.  In  the  spring  of 
363  he  set  out  from  Antioch,  at  the  head  of  65,000  well- 
disciplined  troops,  on  his  contemplated  invasion  of  Per- 
sia. He  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  gained 
several  important  victories  over  the  Persians ; but  the 
oppressive  heat  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  compelled 
him  to  retreat,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year,  as  he  was 
bravely  repelling  an  attack  of  the  enemy,  a javelin 
wounded  him  fatally  in  the  side.  He  died  the  following 
evening,  while  he  was  calmly  conversing  with  his  friends 
on  philosophy.  Julian  was  the  author  of  an  account  of 
his  Gallic  and  German  wars,  which  has  been  lost,  “The 
Caesars,”  “Misopogon,”  a satire  against  the  citizens 
of  Antioch,  whom  he  had  offended  by  his  philosophical 
austerity  and  his  slovenly  habits,  and  of  about  eighty 
letters  upon  various  subjects. 

See  August  Neander,  “ Ueber  Kaiser  Julian  und  sein  Zeital- 
ter,”  1812,  (translated  into  English  by  G.  V.  Cox,  1850;)  La  Blet- 
terie,  “Vie  de  l’Empereur  Julien,”  173s;  Jondot,  “ Histoire  de 
l’Empereur  Julien,”  2 vols.,  1817;  William  Warburton,  “Julian, 
or  a Discourse  concerning  the  Earthquake  and  Fiery  Eruption  which 
defeated  that  Emperor’s  Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,” 
1750;  Abel  Desjardins,  “ fitude  sur  l’Empereur  Julien,”  1845  ; J. 
Korner,  “ Kaiser  Julian  der  Abtriinnige,”  etc.,  1830 ; Gibbon,  “ His- 
tory of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Socrates, 
“Historia  Ecclesiastical”  Milman,  “ History  of  Christianity.” 

Julian,  Hoo-le-fln',  Count,  Governor  of  Andalusia 
under  the  Gothic  kings  of  Spain.  After  King  Roderick 
had  ravished  the  daughter  of  Julian,  the  latter  formed  a 
treaty  with  the  Moslems  for  the  invasion  of  Spain,  and 
rendered  them  efficient  service  at  the  battle  of  Xeres, 
where  Roderick  was  defeated  in  71 1 a.d. 

See  Murphy,  “ History  of  the  Mahometan  Empire  in  Spain  ;” 
Southey,  “Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths.” 
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Ju'li-an,  [Lat.  Julia'nus;  Fr.  Julien,  zhii'le-iN'; 
It.  Giuliano,  joo-le-iFno,]  an  Italian  bishop,  distin- 
guished for  his  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Saint  Au- 
gustine, was  born  about  380,  and  studied  theology  under 
Pelagius.  In  416  Innocent  I.  raised  him  to  the  see  of 
Eclanum ; but  about  420  he  was  banished  from  Italy  on 
account  of  his  Pelagian  doctrines.  Having  been  con- 
demned by  several  councils,  he  settled  in  Sicily.  Died 
about  455. 

Julian,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  a saint  of  the 
Roman  calendar,  was  born  in  Spain,  of  Jewish  descent. 
He  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Toledo  in  680,  and  presided 
over  four  different  councils  held  in  that  city.  He  was 
the  author  of  a work  on  death,  the  resurrection,  and  the 
final  judgment.  Died  in  690. 

Julian,  (Marcus  Aurelius,)  a Roman  Governor  of 
Venetia,  who  in  285,  while  aspiring  to  the  imperial 
purple,  was  defeated  and  slain  near  Verona  by  Carinus. 

Julian  Cesarini.  See  Cesarini,  (Giuliano.) 

J u-ll-a'na,  a woman  of  Portuguese  descent,  born  in 
Bengal  in  1658.  Having  gained  the  favour  of  Aurung- 
Zeb,  she  was  appointed  governess  to  his  son,  Shah  Alum, 
who  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1707.  In  a battle  between 
that  prince  and  his  brothers,  who  disputed  the  succession, 
she  rode  by  his  side  on  an  elephant  and  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  his  success.  Shah  Alum  raised  her  to  the  rank 
of  a princess,  and  conferred  upon  her  many  other  honours. 

See  “Biographie  Universelle.” 

Julianus.  See  Julian. 

Ju-ll-a'nus  or  Julian,  (Salvius,)  a celebrated  Roman 
jurist,  and  great-grandfather  to  the  emperor  Didius,  was 
born  about  100  a.d.  He  was  twice  chosen  consul.  His 
principal  work  is  entitled  “ Digesta,”  in  ninety  books, 
and  is  often  referred  to  by  writers  on  Roman  law. 

See  J.  G.  Heineccius,  “Programma  de  S.  Juliano,”  1733. 

Julie.  See  Julia. 

Julien,  the  French  for  Julian,  which  see. 

Julien,  zhiFle-iN',  (Pierre,)  a celebrated  French 
sculptor,  born  at  Saint-Paulien  in  1731.  He  commenced 
his  studies  at  Lyons,  under  Perache,  whom  he  left  in 
1765  to  become  the  pupil  of  Coustou,  the  king’s  sculp- 
tor, at  Paris.  In  1768  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years,  to  perfect  himself  in  his  art.  In  1779 
his  statue  of  “ The  Dying  Warrior”  gained  his  admission 
to  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  Paris. 
Died  in  1804.  Among  his  most  admirable  productions 
are  “La  Baigneuse,”  the  statues  of  La  Fontaine  and 
Poussin,  and  copies  of  Apollo  Belvedere  and  “ The  Dying 
Gladiator,”  from  the  Italian. 

See  J.  Lebreton,  “ Notice  historique  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages 
de  P.  Julien,”  1805. 

Julien,  (Simon,)  or  Julien  of  Parma,  a French  artist, 
born  at  Toulon  in  1736,  studied  in  Paris  under  Vanloo, 
resided  ten  years  at  Rome,  and  after  his  return  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting.  He  was 
called  Julien  the  Apostate,  because  he  abandoned 
the  French  style.  Died  in  1800. 

Julien,  (Stanislas,)  an  eminent  French  Orientalist, 
born  at  Orleans  in  1799.  He  studied  under  Abel  Re- 
musat,  and  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  Chinese 
language.  He  succeeded  Abel  Remusat  as  professor  of 
Chinese  in  1832,  and  afterwards  became  administrator,  in 
the  College  of  France.  He  made  translations  from  Meng- 
tseu  (Mencius)  and  other  Chinese  authors,  and  pub- 
lished “ Practical  Exercises  of  Chinese  Syntax  and  Lexi- 
cography,” (1842.)  Julien  enjoys  the  reputation  of  one 
of  the  first  Chinese  scholars  of  his  time.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal learned  societies  of  Europe.  Among  his  works  is  one 
of  great  interest,  “Voyages  des  Pelerins  Bouddhistes,” 
(3  vols.,  1853-58,)  translated  from  the  Chinese.  He 
died  in  1873. 

Julio  Romano.  See  Giulio  Romano. 

Julius  [Fr.  Jules,  zhiil ; It.  Giulio,  joo'le-o]  I.,  a 
Roman  by  birth,  succeeded  Marcus  in  the  papal  see  in 
336.  In  340  he  convoked  a council  at  Rome  to  settle 
the  dispute  between  Athanasius,  the  orthodox  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  and  the  Arians,  who  had  expelled  him 
from  his  office.  Athanasius  appeared ; but  his  enemies 
called  at  Antioch  a council  which  condemned  him. 


Julius,  finding  his  interpositions  to  be  in  vain,  sum- 
moned the  General  Council  of  Sardica,  which  restored 
the  bishop  to  his  see  and  introduced  the  custom  of 
appealing  to  the  pope  in  all  ecclesiastical  disputes.  Died 
in  352  a.d. 

Julius  II.,  (Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Rovere — 
del'li  ro'vi-ri,)  born  in  1441,  was  elected  to  the  see  of 
Rome  upon  the  death  of  Pius  III.,  in  1503.  Haughty 
and  warlike  in  his  disposition,  he  immediately  turned  his 
ambition  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  papal  authority. 
He  drove  Caesar  Borgia  from  the  Romagna,  and  attempted 
to  expel  the  Venetians  from  Ravenna,  Rimini,  and  other 
parts  of  his  dominions.  Failing  in  this,  he  formed  the 
League  of  Cambrai  with  the  King  of  France,  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Venetian  republic.  Julius,  soon  discovering,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  more  to  fear  from  the  French  than 
from  the  Venetians,  made  a treaty  with  the  latter  in 
1510,  and  took  the  field  in  person  against  the  French, 
over  whom  he  gained  some  slight  advantages.  In  1512 
he  allied  himself  with  the  English,  Spaniards,  Swiss, 
and  Venetians,  and  finally  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
French  from  Italy.  But  little  was  gained  by  this  success  ; 
for  the  Swiss  and  Spaniards  gave  him  as  much  trouble 
as  the  French  had  previously  done.  He  died  before 
these  new  difficulties  were  adjusted,  in  1513.  Julius 
displayed  a great  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  He  was  the 
first  to  commence  Saint  Peter’s  Cathedral  at  Rome,  and 
was  the  patron  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  other 
men  of  distinction.  Leo  X.  was  his  successor. 

See  Ranke,  “History  of  the  Popes;”  Bruys,  “ Histoire  des 
Papes,”  1732  ; “ La  Vie  du  Pape  Jules  II,”  (anonymous,)  Paris,  1515. 

Julius  III.,  (Cardinal  Giocci — jot'chee,)  born  in  1487 
at  Arezzo,  succeeded  Paul  III.  in  February,  1550.  His 
pontificate  was  marked  by  quarrels  with  the  King  of 
France,  the  Venetians,  and  other  powers.  Died  in  1555. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “ Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes.” 

Jullian,  zhuJe-oN',  (Pierre  Louis  Pascal,)  a French 
historical  writer  and  politician,  born  at  Montpellier  about 
1769.  He  wrote  “Fragments  historiques,”  (1804,)  and 
“Souvenirs  de  ma  Vie,”  (1808.)  Died  about  1836. 

Jullien,  zhu/1^4.N/,  (Andr£,)  a writer  upon  the  culture 
of  the  vine,  born  at  Chalons-sur-Saone,  in  France,  in 
1766  ; died  in  1832. 

Jullien,  (Louis,)  a popular  French  qomposer  of  music 
and  director  of  concerts,  was  born  in  1812.  He  com- 
posed music  for  balls,  operas,  etc.,  and  performed  in 
Paris  and  London.  Died  in  i860. 

Jullien,  (Marcel  Bernard,)  a French  grammarian 
and  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1798. 

Jullien  de  la  Drome,  zhii'le4N'  deh  It  dR5m,  (Marc 
Antoine,)  a French  Jacobin,  distinguished  for  his  vio- 
lence, was  born  in  Dauphine  in  1744;  died  in  1821. 

Jullien  de  Paris,  zhu'le-iN'  deh  pt're',  (Marc  An- 
toine,) a politician  and  journalist,  born  in  Paris  in  1775, 
was  a son  of  the  preceding.  During  the  Revolution  he 
was  a Jacobin.  He  published  several  works  on  politics, 
education,  etc.,  and  founded  in  1818  the  “ Revue  Ency- 
clopedique.”  Died  in  1848. 

See  Querard,  “La  France  Litt^raire;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G6idrale  Boileau  d’Auxv,  “ Biographie  de  M.  J.  de  Paris,”  1842. 

Julus.  See  I ulus. 

Jumel,  zhii'mSl',  (Jean  Charles,)  a French  eccle- 
siastic and  writer,  born  in  Paris  ; died  in  1824. 

Jumelin,  zhum'l&N',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French 
savant,  physician,  and  writer,  born  in  1 745,  visited  Greece, 
where  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  botany  as  well  as 
to  the  antiquities  of  that  country.  Died  in  1807. 

Jumilhac,  de,  deh  zhii'me'lik',  (Antoine  Pierre 
Joseph  Chapelle,)  Marquis,  a French  royalist,  dis- 
tinguished as  a cavalry  officer,  was  born  in  1764.  In 
1791  Louis  XVI.  appointed  him  lieutenant-colonel  of 
his  guard.  He  served  under  Napoleon.  Died  in  1826. 

Jumlah.  See  Jemlah. 

Jumonville,  de,  deh  zhu'mdN'vG',  (Coulon,)  a 
French  officer,  born  about  1725,  signalized  his  bravery 
in  the  Canadian  wars.  He  is  said  to  have  been  treache- 
rously killed  in  1753  by  the  English,  to  whom  he  was 
bearing  a message. 

Juncker,  yoonk'ker,  (Christian,)  a German  phi- 
lologist and  historian,  was  born  at  Dresden  in  1668.  He 
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published  several  works  on  German  history,  and  a “Life 
of  Luther,”  (1699.)  Died  at  Altenburg  in  1714. 

See  Schaden,  “ Ehrengedachtniss  Junckers,”  1714;  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie  Gellius,  “ Epistola  ad  J. 
A,  Fabricium  de  C.  Junckero,”  1714. 

Juncker  or  Junker,  (Gottlob  Johann,)  a German 
physician,  born  near  Giessen  in  1680.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Halle  in  1729,  and  maintained  the 
doctrines  of  Stahl.  He  wrote  numerous  medical  works. 
Died  at  Halle  in  1759. 

Juncosa,  Hoon-ko'si,  (Fra  Joaquin,)  a skilful  Span- 
ish painter,  born  in  the  diocese  of  Tarragona  in  1631  ; 
died  near  Rome  in  1708. 

Junc-ti'nus,  the  Latin  name  of  Francesco  Giuntini, 
an  Italian  astrologer  and  monk,  born  at  Florence  in  1522. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  astrology,  etc.  Died  in  1590. 

Jung,  yoong,  or  Junge,  yoong'eh,  [Lat.  Jung'ius,] 
(Joachim,)  a German  physician  and  botanist,  born  at 
Lubeck  in  1587,  became  successively  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Giessen  and  Rostock.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
able  opponents  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  for  his 
acuteness  was  compared  by  Leibnitz  to  Copernicus  and 
Galileo.  He  also,  it  is  said,  first  suggested,  in  his  “ Isa- 
goge  Phytoscopica,”  (1678,)  the  classification  of  plants 
afterwards  developed  by  Linnaeus.  He  was  rector  of  a 
school  at  Hamburg  from  1629  until  his  death.  Died  at 
Hamburg  in  1657. 

See  Martin  Vogel,  “ Historia  Vitas  et  Mortis  J.  Jiingii,”  1657; 
Guhrauer,  “ J.  Jungius  und  sein  Zeitalter,”  1850;  “ Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  G^n^rale.” 

Jung,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  commonly  known  by  the 
pseudonym  of  Stilling,  an  original  German  writer, 
lrorn  at  Im-Grund,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  in  1740. 
While  studying  medicine  at  Strasburg,  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  Goethe,  who  has  given  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  him  in  his  Autobiography.  In  1804  he  became 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Heidelberg.  He  pub- 
lished in  1777  “Henry  Stilling’s  Youth,  Early  Years,  and 
Wanderings,”  which  was  followed  soon  after  by  “Henry 
Stilling’s  Domestic  Life.”  Among  his  fictitious  writings 
we  may  cite  “ Theobald,  or  the  Enthusiast,”  “ The  Chris- 
tian Philanthropist,”  and  “ Scenes  from  the  Spirit-Land.” 
Stilling  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  great  earnestness 
as  well  as  simplicity  of  character,  with  a strong  tendency 
to  religious  enthusiasm  and  mysticism.  Died  in  1817. 

See  J.  H.  Jung,  ‘“H.  Stilling’s  Jugend,  Jiinglingsjahre,  Wan- 
derschaft  und  hausliches  Leben,”  3 vols.,  1777-79  ; enlarged  under 
the  title  of  “ Lebensbeschreibung  J.  H.  Jungs,”  5 vols.,  1806; 
Schwarz,  “ Jung-Stillings  Alter,”  1817;  John  Wright,  “ Life  of 
H.  Stilling,”  abridged  by  Samuel  Jackson,  1847 ; “Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review”  for  July,  1838. 

Jung-Bakadoor,  (or  -Bahadur,)  jiing  (or  jung)  ba- 
hi'door,  ( i.e . “brave  in  war,”)  [from  the  Hindostanee 
jung,  “battle,”  “ war,”  and bahddur or  bahadoor,  “brave,”] 
the  name,  or  rather  surname,  of  several  Indian  princes, 
among  whom  the  recent  minister  of  Nepaul  and  virtual 
sovereign  of  that  country  deserves  particular  mention. 
He  was  the  son  of  a Nepaulese  general,  was  born  about 
1815,  and  by  his  unscrupulous  audacity,  combined  with 
rare  talents  for  intrigue,  he  soon  raised  himself  to  the 
highest  position  in  the  state.  About  1850  he  visited 
England  as  ambassador,  and  while  in  that  country  was 
the  object  of  much  attention.  In  1857  he  offered  the 
English  government  his  co-operation  in  suppressing  the 
mutiny  of  the  Sepoys,  and,  with  about  9000  Goorkhas, 
(a  race  of  Tartar  origin,)  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
Lucknow,  for  which,  and  other  services,  he  received  from 
Queen  Victoria  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  Bath. 

Junger,  yoong'er,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a German 
litterateur,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1759.  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous  popular  romances  and  dramatic  works. 
Among  his  novels  are  “ Vetter  Jakobs  Launen,”  (6  vols., 
1786-92,)  and  “ Der  Schein  triigt,”  (1787.)  Died  in  1797. 

Jungermann,  yoong'er-m&n', (Gottfried,)  a German 
philologist,  born  at  Leipsic.  He  published  “ Longi  Pas- 
toralia  Graece  cum  Latina  Versione,”  (1605,)  and  other 
classical  works.  Died  in  1610. 

Jungermann,  (Ludwig,)  a botanist,  born  at  Leipsic 
in  1572,  was  a brother  of  the  preceding.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Altdorf.  Died  in  1653. 

Jungliuhn,  yoong'hoon,  (Franz  Wilhelm,)  a Prus- 
sian naturalist,  born  at  Mansfeld  in  1812.  He  was  em- 


ployed as  army  physician  or  officer  of  health  in  India, 
and  explored  the  island  of  Java.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  an  account  of  the  topography,  botany,  and 
geology  of  Java,  (“Java,  seine  Gestalt,  Pflanzendecke 
und  innere  Bauart,”  3 vols.,  1832,)  which  is  esteemed 
the  best  work  on  that  subject.  Died  in  1864. 

Jungius.  See  Jung. 

Jungmann,  yoong'min,  (Joseph  Jakob,)  a learned 
Slavonian  philologist,  born  at  Hudlitz,  in  Bohemia,  in 
1773.  He  was  appointed  in  1815  professor  of  languages 
and  rhetoric  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Prague,  where  he  was 
afterwards  prefect.  His  greatest  work  is  a “ Bohemian- 
German  Dictionary,”  (5  vols.,  1835,)  which  gives  evi- 
dence of  immense  learning  and  industry.  He  also  wrote 
a “ History  of  the  Bohemian  Language  and  Literature,” 
(1825,)  and  a “Bohemian  Chrestomathy.”  He  wrote 
other  works,  in  prose  and  verse,  and  made  a number  of 
translations  from  eminent  English  and  French  writers. 
Jungmann  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  and 
efficient  promoters  of  Slavonian  literature.  Died  in  1847. 

See  L.  Celakovsky,  “Dodavky  ke  Slovniku  J.  Jungmanna,” 
1850;  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1828. 

Ju-nil'i-us,  a bishop  who  flourished  in  Africa  about 
550  a.D.  He  wrote  a Latin  work  “On  Parts  of  the 
Divine  Law,”  which  was  printed  at  Bale  in  1545. 

Ju'ni-us,  the  assumed  name  of  a political  writer  who 
in  January,  1769,  began  to  issue,  in  London,  a series 
of  famous  letters,  which  first  appeared  in  Woodfall’s 
“ Public  Advertiser.”  Junius  opposed  the  ministry  then 
in  power,  and  denounced  several  eminent  persons  with 
great  severity  of  invective  and  pungency  of  sarcasm. 
His  style  is  eminently  pure,  terse,  and  vigorous.  These 
letters  had  a great  popularity,  and  powerfully  promoted 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty.  “ The  myrmidons  of  the  court,” 
said  Burke,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  “have  been  long, 
and  are  still,  pursuing  him  in  vain.  They  will  not  spend 
their  time  upon  me,  or  you,  or  you.  No:  they  disdain 
such  vermin  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,  that 
has  broken  through  all  their  toils,  is  before  them.  . . . 
Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons  are  but  the  sport  of  his 
fury.  Were  he  a member  of  this  House,  what  might 
not  be  expected  from  his  knowledge,  his  firmness  and 
integrity  1”  Among  the  numerous  persons  to  whom 
these  letters  have  been  attributed  were  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis, Lord  Chatham,  Edmund  Burke,  Henry  Grattan, 
Colonel  Barre,  Gibbon  the  historian,  John  Horne  Tooke, 
Horace  Walpole,  John  Wilkes,  and  Wedderburn,  (after- 
wards Lord  Loughborough.)  The  publication  of  the 
Letters  of  Junius  continued  until  January,  1772.  In 
his  dedication  to  the  people  of  England,  he  said,  “I  am 
the  sole  depositary  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish 
with  me.” 

A multitude  of  books  and  essays  have  been  written  in 
the  attempt  to  solve  this  mystery.  But  all  the  efforts 
in  that  direction  seemed  for  a long  time  to  be  wholly 
unsuccessful ; so  much  so  that  a very  able  lawyer  and 
antiquary,  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  writing  in  1843,  declared 
his  conviction  that  all  the  Junius-seekers  had  completely 
failed  in  their  undertaking.  Macaulay,  however,  in  his 
essay  on  Warren  Hastings,  (1841,)  says  that  “the  evi- 
dence [against  Sir  P.  Francis]  would  support  a verdict 
in  a civil — nay,  in  a criminal — proceeding.”  At  the 
present  time  (1870)  the  question  appears  to  be  no  longer 
doubtful.  A great  number  of  circumstances  (some  of 
which  have  only  very  lately  come  to  light)  seem  to  point 
with  unerring  certainty  to  Sir  Philip  Francis  as  the  true 
Junius.  Among  the  various  incidental  proofs  bearing  on 
this  question,  one  of  the  most  curious  and  decisive  is 
given  in  “ Lippincott’s  Magazine”  for  J anuary,  1 870,  p.  1 1 8. 

See  John  Tavlor,  “ The  Identity  of  Junius  with  a Distinguished 
Living  Character  Established,”  1816;  John  Mason  Good,  “Essay 
on  Junius  and  his  Writings ;”  Macaulay,  review  of  Gleig’s  “Life 
of  Warren  Hastings;”  Lord  Brougham,  article  in  the  “ Edinburgh 
Review”  for  November,  1817,  (vol.  xxix. ;)“  London  Quarterly  Re- 
view” for  December,  1851 ; Allibone,  “Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Ju'm-us,  (Francis,)  [Fr.  Franqois  du  Jon,  frfiN'- 
swi'  dii  zh6N,]  a learned  Protestant  theologian,  was  born 
at  Bourges,  in  France,  May  1,  1545.  He  studied  at  Lyons 
and  Geneva,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  a Walloon 
church  in  Antwerp  in  1565,  but  at  length  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  Germany  to  escape  the  tortures  of  the 
Inquisition.  In  1568  he  became  chaplain  to  the  army 
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of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Five  years  later,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Elector-Palatine,  he  went  to  Fleidelberg, 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  Tremellius,  he  translated 
the  Old  Testament  into  Latin,  (1575-79.)  This  work, 
which  established  his  reputation,  is  known  as  the  version 
of  Junius  and  Tremellius.  He  afterwards  filled  succes- 
sively the  chairs  of  theology  at  Neustadt,  Heidelberg, 
and  Leyden.  He  wrote  numerous  works  on  divinity  and 
the  classics.  Died  at  Leyden  in  October,  1602. 

See  “Vita  F.  Junii  Biturigensis  ab  ipsomet  conscripta,”  1595; 
Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Niceron,  “Mil- 
moires;”  F.  Gomar,  “Oratio  funebris  in  Obitum  F.  Junii,”  1602. 

Junius,  (Francis  or  Franciscus,)  an  eminent  phi- 
lologist, son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Heidelberg 
in  1589,  and  was  educated  at  Leyden.  He  passed  over 
to  England  about  1620,  and  became  librarian  to  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  with  whom  he  remained  thirty 
years.  He  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
the  Teutonic  languages.  He  published  a rare  and  valu- 
able work, — a translation  of  the  Gospels  into  the  ancient 
Gothic,  (made  by  Bishop  Ulphilas  about  360  a.d.,)  with 
a Commentary,  (1665.)  Junius  was  the  author  of  a work 
“On  the  Painting  of  the  Ancients,”  (“De  Pictura 
Veterum,”  1637,)  and  of  an  Etymological  Dictionary, 
(“  Etymologicum  Anglicanum,”  1743,)  in  which  he  ex- 
plains the  derivation  and  origin  of  numerous  English 
words.  He  left  his  choice  collection  of  manuscripts  to 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Died  at  Windsor  in  1677. 

See  Gratvius,  “Life  of  Francis  Junius,”  in  the  2d  edition  of  his 
“De  Pictura  Veterum,”  1694;  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dic- 
tionary;” Niceron,  “Mdmoires;”  Wood,  “Athens  Oxonienses.” 

Junius,  de,  deh  yoo'ne-us,  or  Jonghe,  yong'eh, 
(Adriaan,)  a learned  Dutch  physician,  was  born  at 
Hoorn,  in  Friesland,  in  1512.  Pie  went  to  England 
near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  became 
physician  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  After  the  accession 
of  Edward  VI.  he  published  a Greelc-and-Latin  Lexi- 
con, which  he  dedicated  to  that  sovereign.  For  this  he 
was  severely  censured  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  He  wrote 
in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  Philip 
of  Spain  a Latin  poem  entitled  “ Philippeis.”  About 
1564  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. Died  at  Middelburg  in  1575.  As  a philologist 
and  linguist  his  contemporaries  regarded  him  as  second 
only  to  Erasmus.  In  .addition  to  the  works  previously 
mentioned  are  his  “Nomenclature  of  All  Things,”  a 
vocabulary  in  seven  different  languages,  several  Latin 
poems  and  epistles,  and  various  commentaries  on  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  authors. 

See  P.  Scheltema,  “Diatribe  in  H.  Junii  Vitam  ingenium  et  Merita 
literaria,”  1836. 

Junker,  yoonk'er,  or  Juniker,  yoo'ne-ker,  (Georg 
Adam,)  a teacher  and  translator,  born  at  Hanau  about 
1720.  He  translated  numerous  German  dramas,  etc. 
into  French.  Died  in  1805. 

Ju'no,  [Fr.  Junon,  zhu'ndN'  ; It.  Giunone,  joo-no'- 
ni,]  a goddess  of  the  Roman  mythology,  called  the  queen 
of  heaven  and  the  wife  of  Jupiter,  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  Hera,  ("H pa  or  Tip??.)  She  was  regarded  as  the 
protecting  deity  of  the  female  sex,  and  as  the  patroness 
of  marriage  and  maternity.  She  was  surnamed  Matrona 
and  Regina,  and  was  worshipped  by  the  Roman  women 
at  an  annual  festival  called  Matronalia.  As  the  patroness 
of  marriage,  she  was  called  Pronuba,  Gamelia,  Jugalis  or 
Juga,  and  various  other  names.  Her  aid  was  implored 
by  women  in  childbirth  under  the  name  of  Lucina,  (which 
see.)  She  is  usually  represented  as  a majestic  woman, 
crowned,  with  her  favourite  bird,  the  peacock,  near  her. 
The  name  Juno  is  in  all  probability  related  etymologically 
to  the  Sanscrit  word  Ydm,*  signifying  “matrix,”  and 
hence  denoting  maternity  and  femineity. 

See  Smith,  “Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology;”  Keightley,  “Mythology,”  article  “Hera;”  Gui- 
cniaut,  “Religions  de l’Antiquitd,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  ii. 

Junon.  See  Juno. 


* It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  etymologist  how  nearly  71  is 
related  to  o : in  Arabic  and  Persian  they  have  but  a single  letter  to 
represent  both  ; in  Norwegian  and  Swedish  there  is  but  little  differ- 
ence in  the  pronunciation  of  the  two  vowels,  0 being  pronounced  pre- 
cisely like  the  Italian  or  German  u.  J (i.e.,  i consonant)  in  the  Latin 
(as  it  does  in  many  of  the  modern  languages!  corresponded  to  our 
Y.  The  terminal  o in  Juno  is  merely  the  feminine  termination  so 
common  in  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names. 


a,  e,  T,  o,  ii,  y,  long;  i,  6, 6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  I,  o,  it, 


Junot,  zhii'no',  (Andoche,)  Due  d’Abrantes,  a distin- 
guished French  general,  was  born  near  Semur  in  1771. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  enlisted  as  a common  soldier, 
but,  on  account  of  his  uncommon  bravery,  was  soon  made 
lieutenant.  While  serving  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  he 
gained  the  approbation  of  Bonaparte,  who  made  him  his 
first  aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  ac- 
companied that  general  on  his  Italian  campaigns,  and 
fought  with  his  accustomed  bravery  at  the  battles  of  Lodi, 
Areola,  Castiglione,  and  Lonato.  During  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  he  became  the  favourite  of  Bonaparte, 
and  gained  great  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Nazareth, 
where,  with  three  hundred  horsemen,  he  attacked  and 
held  in  check  a body  of  three  thousand  Moslems.  After 
his  return  to  France  he  rendered  efficient  service  to 
Bonaparte  in  the  subversion  of  the  Directory.  In  1800 
he  was  appointed  commandant  of  Paris,  and  afterwards 
governor  of  that  city  and  colonel-general  of  hussars. 
He  also  received  the  decoration  of  the  grand  eagle  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Portugal.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  in 
1805.  In  1807  he  commanded  an  army  which  invaded 
Portugal  and  took  Lisbon.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
created  Due  d’Abrantes.  In  August,  1808,  he  was 
defeated  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Vimiera,  and  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  Portugal.  The  emperor  then  deprived 
him  of  the  governorship  of  Paris,  but  appointed  him 
Captain-General  and  Governor  of  the  Illyrian  provinces. 
His  misfortunes  and  disgrace  shortly  after  affected  his 
mind  so  deeply  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  public 
life.  He  died  at  Montpellier  in  July,  1813. 

See  Madame  D’ABRANTfes,  “M^moires;”  Thiers,  “Histoire  du 
Consulatet  del’Empire;”  Napoleon,  “ Correspondauce ;” Alison, 
“ History  of  Europe;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Junot,(LAUREPERMON,)MADAME,  Duchesse  d’Abran- 
tes, was  born  in  Montpellier  in  1784,  and  was  married 
to  General  Junot  about  1800.  Her  family  was  related  to 
that  of  Bonaparte,  to  whom  her  mother  had  shown  great 
kindness  before  he  became  a general.  At  her  marriage 
Mademoiselle  Permon  received  from  the  First  Consul 
one  hundred  thousand  francs  as  a marriage-portion. 
In  1806  she  accompanied  her  husband  to  Lisbon,  and 
in  1807  became  Duchesse  d’Abrantes.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  she  was  kindly  received  by  Louis 
XVIII.  She  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “Memoirs  or 
Historical  Souvenirs  of  Napoleon,  the  Revolution,  the 
Directory,  etc.,”  (18  vols.,  1831-34.)  Died  in  1838. 

See  A.  D.  Roosmalen,  “ Les  demiers  Moments  de  la  Duchesse 
d’Abrant&s,”  Paris,  1838;  Ignazio  CantIi,  “ Relazione  della  Du- 
chessa  d’Abrant£s,”  1837;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gent! rale.” 

Junquieres,  de,  deh  zhuN'ke-aiR',  (Jean  Baptiste,) 
a French  poet  and  officer,  born  at  Paris  in  1713;  died 
in  1786. 

Junta  or  Junte,  (Filippo.)  See  Giunta. 

Junta,  (Tommaso,)  a Venetian  physician,  flourished 
about  1550.  He  wrote  a treatise  “On  the  Battles  of 
the  Ancients,”  which  displays  considerable  erudition. 

Junte.  See  Giunta. 

Junterbuck,  yoon'ter-book',  (James,)  a Polish  writer, 
and  professor  of  theology  at  Erfurt,  was  born  about  1385  ; 
died  in  1465.  He  wrote  various  works,  among  which  is 
a “Tract  on  Mental  Apparitions.” 

Ju'pi-ter  or  Jup'pi-ter,  [Fr.  pron.  zhii'pe'taiR' ; It. 
Giove,  jo'vi,  whence  the  English  Jove,*]  the  supreme 
deity  of  the  Roman  mythology,  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  Zeus,  and  represented  as  the  eldest  son  of  Saturn 
and  Rhea.  He  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  gods  of  the 
classic  mythology,  and  was  supposed  to  control  all  earthly 
and  human  affairs  and  to  foresee  futurity.  The  Romans 
ascribed  to  him  power  over  all  changes  in  the  sky,  and 
the  phenomena  of  rain  and  lightning,  and  hence  applied 
to  him  the  epithets  of  “ Pluvius,”  (“  rainy,”  or  “ raining,”) 
“ Tonans,”  (“  thundering,”)"  Fulminator,”  (“  thunderer,”) 
etc.  As  presiding  over  marriage,  he  is  sometimes  called 
Gamelius ; and  as  the  protector  of  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality, he  was  invoked  as  Jupiter  Hospitalis.  He  was 
sometimes  called  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  because  his  tem- 


* Or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  both  the  Italian  and  English  are 
derived  from  Jovis,  the  Latin  genitive  case  of  Jupiter.  The  German, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  names  for  Jupiter,  in  spelling  and  accen- 
tuation, are  the  same  as  the  Latin. 


y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m£t;  nSt;  good;  moon 
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pie  at  Rome  stood  on  the  Capitol.  He  was  the  father 
of  Apollo,  Mars,  Mercury,  Minerva,  Venus,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  mythology,  he  kept  his  court  on 
Olympus.  His  most  famous  Greek  temple  was  at 
Olympia,  in  Elis.  He  is  usually  represented  as  seated 
on  a throne,  with  a thunderbolt  in  his  right  hand,  in  his 
left  a sceptre,  and  near  him  his  favourite  bird  the  eagle. 
The  name  Jupiter  (who  was  also  called  Diespiter)  is 
probably  a corruption  of  Diu-pater , (or  Diovis  pater,) 
(“father  of  the  heavens,”  or  “ heavenly  father.”)  Dium, 
Divttm,  and  Dies  originally  signified  the  same, — viz.,  the 
“sky,”  or  “heaven.”  Others  derive  it  from  the  Greek 
Zeus  Pater  or  Zeu  Pater,  (i.e.  “ father  Zeus.”)  Respect- 
ing the  probable  identity  between  Jupiter  (or  Zeus)  and 
the  Hindoo  god  Siva,  see  Siva. 

See  Smith,  “ Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology;”  Guigniaut,  “Religions  de  l’Antiquite,"  vol.  ii.  chap, 
i. ; Keightley,  “ Mythology.” 

Juppin,  zhiFp&N',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a Flemish  land- 
scape-painter, born  at  Namur  in  1678.  He  studied  in 
Brussels,  and  afterwards  visited  Italy.  Among  his  works 
is  the  “Crater  of  Vesuvius.”  Died  in  1729. 

Juret,  zhiiVy,  (Francois,)  a French  critic  and  poet, 
born  at  Dijon  in  1553,  became  canon  of  Langres.  He 
published  “ Seneca:  ad  Lucilium  Epistolarum  Liber,” 
(1602,)  and  “ Panegyrici  Veteres  cum  Notis,”  (2  vols., 
1652.)  Died  in  1626. 

Jurieu,  zhu're-uh',  (Pierre,)  a learned  French  theo- 
logian and  controversialist,  was  born  at  Mer,  in  Orleanais, 
in  1637.  He  became  pastor  of  a Protestant  congregation 
in  Mer  after  he  had  studied  at  Saumur  and  Sedan.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  professor  of  theology  and 
Hebrew  at  Sedan.  On  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  in  1685,  he  retired  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology.  He  wrote  numerous 
religious  works,  among  which  are  a “ Plistory  of  Cal- 
vinism and  Popery  compared,”  (1682,)  and  a “Critical 
History  of  Doctrine  and  Worship,  Good  and  Bad,” 
(1704,)  both  in  French.  Died  in  1713. 

See  Haag,  “La  France  protestante;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gen^rale.” 

Ju'rin,  (James,)  an  English  physician  and  philosopher, 
was  born  in  1684,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
he  became  secretary,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on 
philosophy  and  physiology.  Died  in  1750. 

Jurine,  zhiFren  , (Louis,)  a Swiss  physician  and  natu- 
ralist, born  at  Geneva  in  1751,  resided  in  Paris.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  a treatise  on  ascertaining  the 
salubrity  of  the  atmosphere.  Died  in  1819. 

Jussieu,  jus-su',  de,  [French  pron.  deh  zhiFse-uh',] 
(Adrien,)  a celebrated  French  botanist,  son  of  Antoine 
Laurent,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Paris,  December  23, 
1797.  He  gained  the  first  prize  at  the  competition  of 
1814,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history 
and  medicine.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of 
rural  botany  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  1826, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Institute  in  1831.  He  published 
a series  of  memoirs  and  monographs  which  have  placed 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  botanists.  Among  his  best  works 
are  a “Monograph  of  the  Malpighiacese,”  (1843,)  and 
an  “ Elementary  Course  of  Botany,”  which  has  been 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  In  1845 
he  became  professor  of  vegetable  organography  to  the 
Faculte  des  Sciences.  Died  in  June,  1853. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate. ” 

Jussieu,  de,  (Alexis,)  a French  journalist  and  ad- 
ministrator, born  in  1797,  was  a nephew  of  the  great 
botanist  Antoine  Laurent.  He  was  prefect  of  Ain  and 
of  Vienne  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Jussieu,  de,  (Antoine,)  professor  of  botany  in  the 
Royal  Garden  of  Paris,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1686.  He 
travelled  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  for  the  purpose 
of  making  botanical  explorations,  succeeded  Tournefort 
as  professor  of  botany  in  1 708,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  treatises  on  that  science.  He  published  a new 
edition  of  Tournefort’s  “Institutions.”  Died  in  1758. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate. ” 

Jussieu,  de,(  Antoine  Laurent,)  a celebrated  French 
botanist,  born  at  Lyons  in  April,  1748,  was  the  most 


eminent  member  of  a family  which  has  been  called  “the 
Botanical  Dynasty.”  In  1765  he  went  to  Paris  to  study 
medicine,  and  became  the  protege  and  pupil  of  his  uncle, 
Bernard  de  Jussieu,  who  lectured  on  botany  in  the  Jar- 
din  du  Roi,  and  was  meditating  a natural  method  of 
classification,  near  the  close  of  a life  memorable  in  the 
records  of  botanical  science.  This  uncle,  whose  advanced 
age  and  dimness  of  sight  indisposed  him  to  the  labours 
of  authorship,  freely  communicated  his  mature  reflections 
to  young  Jussieu,  who  zealously  enlisted  in  the  important 
enterprise.  In  1770,  having  just  graduated  as  M.D.,  he 
was  appointed  demonstrator  of  botany  in  the  Jardin  du 
Roi,  as  the  substitute  of  Lemonnier,  chief  physician  to 
the  king.  His  first  production  was  an  excellent  mono- 
graph on  the  “ Ranunculaceae,”  (1774,)  which  opened  to 
him  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  determined  him  to 
apply  himself  almost  exclusively  to  botany. 

In  1774  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  the  Royal 
Garden,  which  was  conformed  to  the  system  of  Tourne- 
fort, was  exchanged  for  one  proposed  by  Jussieu,  founded 
on  natural  affinities.  While  performing  his  duties  as 
professor,  he  continued  to  digest  and  perfect  his  new 
system,  until  1788,  when  he  developed  the  same  in  his 
great  Latin  work,  “ Genera  Plantarum  secundum  Ordines 
naturales  disposita,”  “which,”  says  Cuvier,  “forms  in 
the  sciences  of  observation  an  epoch  perhaps  as  im- 
portant as  the  ‘ Chemistry’  of  Lavoisier  in  the  sciences 
of  experiment.”  Although  the  success  of  his  book  was 
retarded  by  the  political  convulsions  of  France,  his  philo- 
sophical system  has  gradually  prevailed  and  superseded 
the  artificial  method  of  Linnaeus.  The  idea  of  such  a 
system  had  occurred  to  other  botanists  ; but  Jussieu  is 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  laying  its  broad  and  impreg- 
nable foundations. 

In  1793  the  school  of  the  Royal  Garden  was  reor- 
ganized, under  the  title  of  “Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory,” and  the  chair  of  botany  was  given  to  Jussieu,  who 
was  also  chosen  director  of  the  institution.  A few  years 
later  he  became  a member  of  the  Institute,  and  in  1808 
was  appointed  a councillor  of  the  Imperial  University. 
At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  lost  the  office  last 
named,  but  retained  the  professorship  until  1826,  when 
he  resigned  it  in  favour  of  his  son.  Between  1800  and 
1820  he  wrote  many  botanical  treatises  on  natural  orders 
and  families,  which  were  inserted  in  the  records  of  the 
Institute  or  the  “Annales  du  Museum.”  These  are 
characterized  by  the  same  merits  as  his  principal  work, 
— profound  knowledge,  patient  observation,  a correct 
estimate  of  the  value  of  characters,  and  an  admirable 
sagacity  in  perceiving  affinities.  Died  in  1836. 

See  Flourens,  “ filoge  de  A.  L.  de  Jussieu,”  1838  ; A.  T.  Brong- 
ni  art,  “ Notice  historique  sur  A.  L.  de  Jussieu,”  1837 ; “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gendrale.” 

Jussieu,  de,  (Bernard,)  a celebrated  botanist, 
brother  of  Antoine,  noticed  above,  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
1699.  After  studying  in  his  native  city,  he  accompanied 
his  brother  on  several  scientific  tours.  On  returning 
to  France  he  entered  the  medical  course  at  Montpellier, 
where  he  graduated  in  1720.  Six  years  later  he  was 
chosen  Doctor  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris.  He 
was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  classification  of 
plants  according  to  their  affinities.  This  method  was  per- 
fected by  his  nephew,  the  celebrated  Antoine  Laurent  de 
Jussieu.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Louis  XV.,  to 
whom  he  gave  valuable  advice  upon  the  formation  of  the 
garden  at  Trianon.  Jussieu  visited  England,  and  was 
elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Died  in  1777. 

See  Condorcet,  “ Eloge  de  Jussieu;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdn^rale.” 

Jussieu,  de,  (Joseph,)  brother  of  Antoine  and  Bernard 
de  Jussieu,  was  born  in  Lyons  in  1704.  In  1735  he  ac- 
companied, as  a botanist,  the  French  and  Spanish  savants 
who  had  been  sent  by  their  respective  governments  to 
Peru.  He  remained  in  that  country  and  other  parts  of 
South  America  until  1771,  and  collected  valuable  infor- 
mation on  natural  history.  Died  at  Paris  in  1779. 

Jussieu,  de,  (Laurent  Pierre,)  a French  moralist 
and  writer,  born  at  Lyons  in  1792,  was  a brother  of 
Alexis,  noticed  above.  He  wrote  a number  of  popular 
educational  works,  among  which  are  “ Simon  de  Nantua,” 
(1818,)  and  “Antoine  et  Maurice,”  (1821.)  His  “ Post- 
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humous  Works  of  Simon  de  Nantua”  (1829)  obtained 
the  Montyon  prize. 

See  Querard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Jussow,  yoos'so,  (Heinrich  Christoph,)  a German 
architect,  born  at  Cassel  in  1754.  He  designed  a church 
at  Neustadt,  a wing  of  the  royal  palace  of  Wilhelmshohc, 
and  the  Chinese  Gallery  at  Cassel.  Died  in  1825. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Jussy,  zhii'se',  (Jacques  Philippe,)  a French  phy- 
sician, born  at  Besangon  about  1716.  He  introduced  a 
new  and  successful  method  of  lithotomy.  Died  in  1798. 

Just,  Saint.  See  Saint-Just. 

Juste,  (Theodore,)  a Belgian  historian,  born  at 
Brussels  in  1818.  He  has  published,  besides  many 
other  works,  a “ Popular  History  of  Belgium,”  (1838,)  a 
“History  of  the  Belgian  Revolution  ot  1790,”  (1846,) 
“ Diplomatic  Recollections  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, ” 
(1863,)  “ Historical  and  Biographical  Notes,”  (1871.) 

Justel,  zhtis'teF,  (Christophe,)  a French  Protestant 
statesman,  and  secretary  to  Henry  IV.,  was  born  in  Paris 
in  1580.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  history  and  of  canon  law,  upon  which  he 
wrote  several  books.  He  also  wrote  some  historical 
works,  among  which  is  a “ History  of  the  Family  of 
Turenne,”  (1645.)  Died  in  1649. 

See  Sax,  “ Onomasticon  Moreri,  “ Dictionnaive  Historique;” 
Haag,  “La  France  protestante. ” 

Justel,  (Henri,)  a canonist,  born  in  Paris  in  1620, 
was  a son  of  the  preceding,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
secretary  to  the  king.  He  collected  an  extensive  library, 
especially  rich  in  manuscripts,  and  was  a liberal  patron 
of  literary  men.  For  the  sake  of  religious  liberty  he 
emigrated  to  England  in  1681,  and  became  librarian  to 
Charles  II.  He  published  “Bibliotheca  Juris  Canonici 
veteris,”  (2  vols.,  1661.)  Died  in  1693. 

See  Sax,  “Onomasticon;”  Haag,  “La  France  protestante;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gencrale.” 

Justen.  See  Juusten. 

Justi,  yoos'tee,  (Johann  Heinrich  Gottlieb,)  a 
German  writer  on  political  economy  and  philosophy, 
born  in  Thuringia  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  a “Treatise 
on  Manufactures  and  Fabrics,”  (3  vols.,  1758-61,)  and 
“Moral  and  Philosophical  Writings,”  (2  vols.,  1760-61,) 
both  in  German.  Died  at  Kiistrin  in  1771. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Jus'tin,  [Lat.  Justi'nus,  or  Justi'nus  Fronti'nus,] 
a Latin  historian  of  uncertain  period,  and  of  whose  life 
nothing  is  known.  He  wrote  a work  entitled  “ Histo- 
riarum  Philippicarum  Libri  XLI V.,”  which,  as  he  informs 
the  reader  in  his  preface,  is  extracted  or  abridged  from 
the  History  of  the  World  written  by  Trogus  Pompeius. 
As  the  original  work  is  lost,  Justin’s  history,  although 
it  has  no  great  intrinsic  merit  except  an  elegant  style, 
supplies  much  valuable  information  not  found  in  other 
histories.  The  most  ancient  writer  that  mentions  Justin 
is  Saint  Jerome  ; and  it  is  supposed  that  the  former  lived 
between  150  and  350  a.d. 

See  D.  W.  Moller,  “Disputatio  de  Justino,”  1684;  Zembsch, 
“ Justinus  Trogi  Pompeii  Epitomator,”  1804. 

Jus'tin  or  Justi'nus,  surnamed  the  Martyr,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  learned  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
was  born  of  Greek  parentage  at  Neapolis,  in  Palestine, 
about  103  a.d.  He  was  educated  in  the  pagan  religion 
and  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  About  132  he  embraced 
Christianity.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  where 
he  wrote,  in  Greek,  his  first  apology  for  the  Christian 
religion.  It  was  addressed  to  the  emperor  Antoninus, 
from  whom  Justin  procured  some  concessions  for  the 
Christians.  His  other  apology  was  addressed  to  Marcus 
Aurelius.  He  also  wrote  an  account  of  his  discussions 
with  Trypho,  a learned  Jew,  upon  the  Messiah.  He 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  under  Marcus  Aurelius, 
for  refusing  to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods,  about  165. 
His  writings  are  considered  very  valuable. 

See  John  Kaye,  “Life  of  Justin  Martyr,”  London,  1836;  Carl 
Semisch,  “Justin  der  Martyrer,”  2 vols.,  1840-42;  Volkmar, 
“Ueber  Justin  den  Martyrer,”  etc.,  1853;  Junius,  “ Dissertatio  de 
Justino  Martyre,”  1836;  Ritter,  “History  of  Christian  Philoso- 
phy;” Eusebius,  “ Ecclesiastical  History;”  Neandkr,  “ History  of 
the  Church  ;”  Fleury,  “ Histoire  eccl^siastique.” 


Justin  or  Justinus  I.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  was 
born  a peasant  in  Dacia  in  450  a.d.  At  an  early  age  he 
went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  enlisted  in  the  im- 
perial guards  of  Leo  I.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  military  abilities,  and  rose  in  rank  until  he  was  suc- 
cessively appointed  general  and  commander  of  the 
guards.  In  518,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Anasta- 
sius,  Justin  was  proclaimed  his  successor  by  the  soldiers 
and  the  people.  Through  his  instrumentality  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Churches  were  reconciled.  He  is  generally 
regarded  as  a just  prince.  Died  in  527,  soon  after  re- 
signing the  throne  to  his  nephew  Justinian. 

See  Le  Beau,  “ Histoire  du  Bas- Empire ;”  Zonaras,  “ History.” 

J ustin  or  Justinus  II.  was  a nephew  of  Justinian  I., 
whom  he  succeeded  as  Emperor  of  Constantinople  in 
565.  During  his  reign  the  Longobards  under  Alboin 
invaded  Italy,  the  northern  part  of  which  they  wrested 
from  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  Persians  made  several 
important  conquests  in  the  Asiatic  provinces.  In  574, 
perceiving  his  inability  to  govern,  he  resigned  in  favour 
of  Tiberius,  the  captain  of  his  guards.  Died  in  578. 

See  Le  Beau,  “ Histoire  du  Bas-Empire;”  Menander,  “His- 
toriarum  Libri  VIII.,”  Paris,  1609;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gencrale.” 

Jus-ti'na,  [Fr.  Justine,  zhiis'tfen',]  Saint,  a Chris- 
tian martyr,  who  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  death 
under  Diocletian,  (a.d.  304.)  She  was  the  patroness  of 
Venice  and  of  Padua.  In  the  latter  town  a church  was 
built  in  her  honour  in  the  fifth  century. 

See  Mrs.  Jameson,  “ History  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.” 

Jus-tin'I-an  or  Jus-tin-i-a'iius  [Fr.  Justinien, 
zhiis'teTie-iN']  I.,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Em- 
perors of  the  East,  and  nephew  of  Justin  I.,  was  born  in 
Dardania,  May  11,  483  a.d.  Justin  at  his  coronation  in 
518  appointed  Justinian  his  colleague,  and  in  527  invested 
hint  with  supreme  authority.  Soon  after  ascending 
the  throne,  Justinian  commenced  an  active  persecution 
against  the  Arians,  Jews,  and  Pagans.  About  532  se- 
rious revolts  occurred,  in  one  of  which  the  church  of  Saint 
Sophia  and  other  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire.  This 
sedition,  in  which  thirty  thousand  insurgents  are  said  to 
have  fallen,  was  incited  by  the  factions  of  the  circus,  and 
was  only  quelled  by  the  prompt  resolution  of  Belisarius  at 
the  head  of  the  imperial  guards.  Justinian  showed  great 
clemency  to  those  of  his  rebellious  subjects  who  were 
made  prisoners.  He  immediately  began  to  repair  the 
damages  of  the  conflagration.  The  magnificent  church 
of  Saint  Sophia,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
edifices  of  any  age  or  country,  was  rebuilt  upon  the  plan 
furnished  by  the  architect  Anthemius.  Justinian  also 
exhibited  his  liberality  and  architectural  skill  in  the  con- 
struction of  temples,  convents,  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts, 
and  fortifications  in  many  parts  of  his  vast  empire.  But 
by  far  the  greatest  work  of  his  reign  was  the  revision  of 
the  Roman  law  and  the  publication  of  the  Codes,  Pan- 
dects, and  Institutions  which  bear  his  name,  and  which 
were  compiled  under  his  supervision  by  the  eminent 
jurist  Tribonian.  The  “Codes,”  consisting  of  twelve 
books,  were  completed  in  534.  The  “ Digesta”  or  “ Pan- 
dect*,” embracing  all  that  was  taken  from  the  decisions, 
arguments,  and  expositions  of  the  civilians  of  Rome,  were 
subsequently  issued  in  fifty  books.  The  “ Institutiones” 
were  an  abridgment  of  the  first  principles  of  the  law  for 
the  use  of  students.  Justinian  also  composed  many  new 
laws,  mostly  in  Greek,  entitled  “ Constitutiones  No- 
vell®.” While  he  was  thus  rendering  such  eminent 
service  to  the  world  by  the  publication  of  his  Codes  and 
Pandects,  his  celebrated  generals  Belisarius  andNarses 
carried  the  terror  of  his  arms  into  Persia,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  and  made  their  master  the  sovereign  of  nearly 
all  the  territory  over  which  the  first  Caesars  had  held 
dominion.  (See  Belisarius,  and  Narses.)  Justinian 
gave  liberal  encouragement  to  the  industrial  arts,  and 
was  the  first  to  introduce  silk-worms  and  the  manu- 
facture of  silken  goods  into  Europe.  He  died  in  565, 
after  a reign  of  more  than  thirty-eight  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Justin  II.  Justinian,  although 
justly  censurable  for  his  occasional  intolerance,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  general  justice  and  humanity,  as  well 
as  for  his  knowledge  of  theology,  philosophy,  law,  poetry, 
and  architecture,  "for  his  administrative  powers,  and  for 
his  exceedingly  virtuous  and  temperate  life, — qualities 
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which  would  have  placed  him  in  the  highest  rank  aS  a 
monarch,  even  if  he  had  not  produced  those  Codes  which 
have  immortalized  his  name. 

See  Procopius,  “ HistoriasuiTemporis,”  (translated  into  English 
byHoLCROFT,  1653;)  Ludewig,  “ Vita  Justiniani,”  1731 ; Isambert, 
“ Histoirede  Justinien,”  1856;  Corvinus  de  Beldern,  “ Imperator 
Jnstinianus  Catholicus,”  1618  ; G.  Perrin,  “Vita  Justiniani,”  1576  ; 
Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  Montesquieu, 
“ Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains,”  chap.  xx.  ; H.  Vogel,  “ Dis- 
sertatio  de  Justiniano,”  1672;  P.  Gaudenzio,  “Gloria  Justiniani 
Imperatoris  vindicata,”  1639;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Justinian  [Lat.  Justinia'nus]  II.,  son  of  Constan- 
tine III.,  ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople  in  685. 
He  gained  important  advantages  over  the  Saracens,  and 
compelled  them  to  relinquish  some  of  their  conquests. 
Finally,  his  great  cruelties  to  his  subjects,  and  also,  it  is 
said,  his  intention  of  burning  Constantinople,  caused  his 
general  Leontius  to  depose  him,  to  cut  off  his  nose,  and 
to  banish  him  to  the  Crimea.  He  subsequently  escaped 
from  the  Crimea,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a Turkish 
chief,  with  whose  assistance,  and  that  of  the  Bulgarians, 
he  regained  his  crown.  He  put  Leontius,  and  many 
others,  to  horrible  deaths.  He  was  preparing  to  execute 
further  cruelties,  when  he  was  killed  in  711  by  Philip- 
picus  Bardanes,  who  succeeded  him. 

SeeGiBBON,  “ Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Le  Beau, 
“ Histoire  du  Bas-Empire;”  Zonaras,  “History;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale.” 

Justiniani.  See  Giustiniani. 

Justinianus.  See  Justinian. 

Justinien.  See  Justinian. 

Justinus.  See  Justin. 

Jus'tu-lus,  (yoos'too-lus,)  (Pietro  Francesco,)  a 
Latin  poet,  and  secretary  to  Caesar  Borgia,  a native  of 
Italy,  lived  about  1500.  His  poems  are  distinguished 
for  their  purity  and  elegance. 

Jusuf.  See  Yoosuk. 

Ju-tur'na,  [Fr.  Juturne,  zhu'tiiRn',]  a nymph  or 
goddess  of  the  Roman  mythology,  was  said  to  be  beloved 
by  Jupiter.  According  to  Virgil,  she  was  a sister  of 
Turnus.  The  water  which  the  Romans  used  in  sacrifices 
was  mostly  drawn  from  the  fountain  of  Juturna. 

Juturne.  See  Juturna. 

Juusten  or  Justen,  yoos'ten,  (Paul,)  Bishop  of  Abo, 
in  Finland,  was  born  at  Viborg.  He  was  sent  in  1569  by 
John  III.  of  Sweden  as  an  ambassador  to  Ivan,  Czar  of 
Russia.  That  monarch,  on  some  false  pretence  against 
John,  threw  Juusten  in  prison,  where  he  was  confined  for 
three  years.  Died  at  Abo  in  1575. 

Juvara,  yoo-vfi'rfi,  or  Ivara,  e-vi'rfi,  (Filippo,)  first 
architect  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  born  at  Messina,  in 
Italy,  in  1685,  and  educated  at  Rome  under  Fontana. 
He  constructed  a palace  at  Messina,  and  several  edifices 
in  Turin.  In  1724  he  went  to  Lisbon,  where  he  super- 
intended the  building  of  the  royal  palace  and  other  edi- 
fices, for  which  he  received  the  order  of  knighthood  and 
a pension  of  about  three  thousand  dollars.  He  died  in 
1 735,  at  Madrid.  Among  his  best  works  are  the  hunting- 
palace  of  Stupinigi,  and  the  Birago  di  Borgaro  palace, 
both  in  Turin. 

See  Milizia,  “Memorie  degli  Architetti;”  Quatrem£re  de 
Quincy,  “Vies  des  Architectes  celebres “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale.” 

Ju've-nal,  [Lat.  Juvena'lis  ; Fr.  Juvenal,  zhii'vY- 
nil',]  or,  more  fully,  Deq'i-mus  Ju'nI-us  Ju-ve-na'- 
lis,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Latin  satirical  poets, 
is  believed  to  have  been  born  in  Aquinum,  a Volscian 
town,  about  a.d.  40.  But  few  authentic  facts  have  been 
preserved  respecting  his  history : it  is  said,  however,  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a wealthy  freedman,  and  that  he 
devoted  the  early  part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  rhetoric 
and  declamation.  He  afterwards  became  a pleader  in 
the  courts  of  law,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful. He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Martial, 
who  mentions  him  in  two  of  his  epigrams.  None  of 
the  productions  of  Juvenal  were  given  to  the  public 
until  he  had  passed  the  age  of  sixty  years.  His  poems, 


which  he  then  recited,  gained  him  universal  admiration. 
One  of  his  earliest  satires  had  been  written  against  an 
actor  named  Paris,  who  was  a great  favourite  with  the 
emperor  Domitian.  It  was  not  published  until  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  who,  imagining  that  it  reflected  on  one  of 
his  own  favourites,  sent  Juvenal  into  an  honourable  exile 
by  making  him  the  prefect  of  a legion  in  Egypt,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  died  about  a.d.  125.  Sixteen  of  his 
satires  have  been  preserved.  Several  translations  of 
them  have  been  made  into  English,  of  which  the  most 
prominent  are  those  of  Dryden  and  Gifford.  In  these 
satires  Juvenal  severely  lashes  the  prevailing  vices  of 
his  time ; but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  his  vivid 
pictures  of  the  licentiousness  of  that  age  do  not  tend  to 
fan  those  very  passions  which  they  seem  intended  to 
restrain.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  force  of  intellect, 
his  flow  of  language,  and  his  never-failing  wit.  “Juvenal 
gives  me,”  says  Dryden,  “ as  much  pleasure  as  I can 
bear.  He  fully  satisfies  expectation  ; he  treats  his  sub- 
ject home.  . . . When  he  gives  over,  ’tis  a sign  that  the 
subject  is  exhausted,  and  that  the  wit  of  man  can  carry 
it  no  further.”  His  works,  differing  equally  from  the 
austere  moral  dialogues  of  Persius  and  the  genial  raillery 
of  Horace,  are  rhetorical  rather  than  poetical.  They  are 
brilliant  and  sonorous  declamations,  and  master-pieces 
of  denunciation. 

“Magnificent  versification,”  says  Macaulay,  “and  in- 
genious combinations  rarely  harmonize  with  the  expres- 
sion of  deep  feeling.  In  Juvenal  and  Dryden  alone  we 
have  the  sparkle  and  the  heat  together.  Those  great 
satirists  succeeded  in  communicating  the  fervour  of  their 
feelings  to  materials  the  most  incombustible,  and  kindled 
the  whole  mass  into  a blaze  at  once  dazzling  and  destruc- 
tive.” (“  Essay  on  Dryden.”)  Among  the  best  editions 
of  Juvenal  is  that  of  Ruperti,  (Leipsic,  2 vols.,  1801,)  to 
which  are  prefixed  all  the  ancient  documents  for  the 
biography  of  the  satirist. 

See  J.  V.  Francke,  “Examen  crilicum  D.  J.  Juvenalis  Vitae,” 
1820,  and  “Programma  de  VitaD.  J.  Juvenalis  Questio  altera,”  1827  ; 
Volker,  “Juvenal,  Lebens-  und  Cliarakterbild ,”  1851  ; Bauer, 
“Kritische  Bemerkungen  iiber  einige  Naclirichten  aus  dem  Leben 
Juvenals,”  1833  ; Bahr,  “Geschichte  der  Romischen  Litteratur.  ” 

Juvenal,  zhiiv'nil',  (Gui  Jouvenneaux.zhoo'vYno', 
or  Jouennaux,  zhoo'Ync/,)  a French  philologist  and 
ecclesiastic,  born  about  1460,  was  educated  at  Paris. 
Among  his  works  are  “Commentaries  on  the  Comedies 
of  Terence,”  and  “ Monastic  Reformations  Vindicated.” 
Died  in  1505. 

Juvenal  des  Ursins.  See  Ursins. 

Ju-ven'cus,  (Ca'ius  Vec'tius  (v6k'she-us)  Aquili'- 
nus,)  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  poets,  was  born  in 
Spain  about  330  A.D.  His  principal  production  is  the 
“ Life  of  Christ,”  written  in  Latin  poetry  and  taken  lite- 
rally from  the  four  Evangelists. 

See  A.  R.  Gebser,  “Dissertatio  de  C.  V.  A.  Juvenci  Vita  et 
Scriptis,”  1827;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Juvenel,  zhiiv'n&l',  (F£lix,)  a French  historical  writer, 
born  at  Pezenas  in  1669,  published  “ Principles  of  His- 
tory.” Died  in  1760. 

Juvigny.  See  Rigoley  de  Juvigny. 

Jux'on,  (William,)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  born 
in  Chichester  in  1582,  graduated  at  Oxford.  In  1621  he 
was  appointed  president  of  Saint  John’s  College,  and 
afterwards  received  various  offices  in  the  Church  through 
the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Laud.  In  1633  he  was 
successively  raised  to  the  sees  of  Hereford  and  London. 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  I.  lord 
high  treasurer  of  England.  For  about  six  years  he  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  this  station  with  so  much  justice  and 
ability  that,  although  great  hostility  was  excited  that  an 
ecclesiastic  should  be  chosen  to  that  office,  no  charges 
were  made  against  his  administration.  He  remained 
with  Charles  through  his  trial,  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  scaffold,  where  he  received  the  dying  injunctions  of 
that  monarch.  On  the  restoration  he  was  raised  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  Died  in  1663. 
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Kaab,  kA'ab,  a distinguished  Arabian  poet,  who  flour- 
ished about  650  A.D.  He  was  at  first  a bitter  enemy  of 
Mohammed ; but  afterwards,  becoming  reconciled  to 
him,  he  wrote  a poem,  which  is  regarded  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  eulogiums  addressed  to  the  founder  of 
the  Moslem  faith.  The  prophet  was  so  much  pleased 
that  he  gave  Kaab  his  green  mantle.  The  poem  was 
hung  up  in  the  Temple  of  Mecca.  Kaab  died  in  662  A.D. 

See  D’Herbelot,  “ Biblioth&que  Orientate.” 

Kaas,  Ids,  [Lat.  Kaa'sius,]  (Nikolaus,)  a Danish 
statesman,  born  in  1535,  and  educated  in  Germany,  where 
he  studied  theology  under  Melanchthon.  In  1573  he 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  Denmark,  and  in  1588  be- 
came first  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority 
of  Christian  I.  He  performed  the  duties  of  that  office 
with  commendable  ability  and  patriotism.  Died  in  1594. 
Kaas  actively  promoted  the  cause  of  education. 

See  Hofmann,  “ Portraits  historiques  des  Hommes  c£l£bres  du 
Danemarck  Folder,  “ Exegesis  Virtutum  et  Rerum  gestarum  N. 
Kaasii,”  1580;  P.  J.  Winstkup,  “ Ligpraediken  over  N.  Kaas,” 
1594  ; J.  Calundanus,  “Descriptio  Vita:  N.  Kaasii,”  1637. 

Kaasius.  See  Kaas. 

Kaau-Boerhaave,  kow  booR'hA'veh,  (Abram,)  a 
Dutch  physician,  and  nephew  of  Herman  Boerhaave, 
was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1713,  and  educated  at  Leyden. 
In  1740  he  was  invited  to  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he 
became  councillor  of  state,  and  in  1748  first  physician  to 
the  imperial  court.  Died  at  Moscow  in  1753. 

Kabbete,  kAb'beh-teh,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  landscape- 
painter.  Some  of  his  pictures  were  engraved  by  Perelle. 
Died  in  1660. 

Kabel,  van  der,  vtn  der  k&'bel,  (Adriaan,)  a Dutch 
landscape-painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Riswyck  in  1631. 
Plis  designs  were  natural  and  vigorous.  Died  in  1693. 

See  Pilkington,  “Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Kabus  or  Kabous.  See  Caboos. 

Kadlubek,  kid-loo'bSk,  (Vincent,)  sometimes  writ- 
ten Kodlubko  or  Kalubko,  a Polish  historian  and 
prelate,  was  born  in  Galicia.  In  1208  he  was  raised  to 
the  see  of  Cracow.  Died  in  1223.  He  wrote  a valuable 
and  accurate  history  of  Poland  to  the  year  1202. 

See  Ossolinski,  “ V.  Kadlubek,  ein  historisch-kritischer  Beitrag,” 
etc.,  1822. 

Kaempfer.  See  Kamtfer. 

Kaestner.  See  Kastner. 

Kager,  kA'ger,  (Johann  Matthias,)  a German 
painter  of  history,  born  at  Munich  in  1566;  died  at 
Augsburg  in  1634. 

Kahle,  ka'leh,  (Ludwig  Martin,)  a German  philos- 
opher and  jurist,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1712.  Among 
his  works  is  “The  Balance  of  Europe,”  (“  De  Trutina 
Europae,”  1744.)  Died  in  1775. 

Kahler,  kfi'ler,  (Johann,)  a German  Lutheran  divine, 
born  at  Wolmar,  Hesse-Cassel,  in  1649,  was  a Cartesian 
in  philosophy,  and  wrote  several  works.  Died  in  1727. 

Kalinis,  ki'nis,  (Karl  Friedrich  August,)  a Ger- 
man theologian,  born  at  Greitz  in  1814.  He  studied 
under  Tholuck,  and  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Leipsic  in  1850.  He  published  a valuable  work,  entitled 
“ Lutherische  Dogmatik,”  (2  vols.,  1861-68.) 

Kaianian  or  Caianian,  ld-a'ne-an,  the  name  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  ancient  Persian  dynasties,  so 
called  from  its  founder,  Kai-Kobfid,  who,  according  to 
the  Persian  legends,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
famous  hero  and  conqueror  Roostum,  (or  Rustem.)  Of 
this  dynasty,  Cyrus  the  Great  (called  by  the  Persians 
Kai-Khosroo  or  Kai-Khosrau,  Kos-row')  was  the  chief 
ornament  and  glory.  (See  Cyrus.)  Darius  the  Younger, 
conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  was  the  last  of  the 
Kaianian  kings. 

See  Atkinson,  “Abridgment  of  the  Shall  Nameh  of  Firdausi,” 
London,  1832;  “A  Short  History  of  Persia,”  in  vol.  v.  of  Sir  W. 
Jones’s  Works. 

Kai-Kaoos,  (-Kflus  or  -Kaous,)  kl  knobs',  an  an- 
cient king  of  Persia,  (or  Iran,)  was  the  son  of  Kai-Kobad. 
His  general  the  famous  Roostum.  carried  on  successful 


wars  against  the  Kings  of  Turan.  Sir  William  Jones 
places  the  date  of  this  prince’s  accession  at  B.c.  610. 
Kai-Kaoos  is  said  to  have  founded  an  observatory  in 
Babylon.  Pie  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Kai-Khos- 
rbo,  (Cyrus  the  Great.) 

See  Mirkhond,  “Raouset;”  Atkinson,  “Abridgment  of  the 
Shall  Nameh.” 

Kai-Kaoos,  (-Kfius  or  -Kaous,)  kl  kudos',  I., 
seventh  Sultan  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seljookides  of 
Anatolia,  succeeded  his  father,  Kai-Khosroo,  about  A.D. 
1210.  Pie  was  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Grecian  em- 
peror and  several  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  Died  in 
1219,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Kai-Kobad 
Ala-ed-Deen,  (Ala-eddin.) 

See  Ferishta,  “History.” 

Kai-Kfloos  (or  -Kaus)  II.,  Azzed-ed-Deen,  (Az- 
zed-Eddin,)  Az'zed  ed-deen',  succeeded  his  father, 
Kai-Khosroo  II.,  in  the  sovereignty  of  Anatolia,  about 
A.D.  1244.  His  reign  was  occupied  by  long  wars  with 
his  brother,  Kilij- Arslan,  and  with  the  Grand  Khan 
of  Tartary.  Died  in  1278. 

Kai-Khosrau.  See  Cyrus. 

Kai-Khosroo  (-Khosrou)  the  Elder.  See  Cyrus. 

Kai-Khos'roo'  I.,  sixth  Sultan  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Seljookides,  became  sovereign  of  Anatolia  A.D.  1192. 
He  was  killed  in  battle  in  1210  by  Theodore  Lascaris, 
Emperor  of  Constantinople. 

Kai-Khosroo  II.  succeeded  his  father,  Kai-Kobad 
Ala-ed-Deen,  (Ala-eddin,)  on  the  throne  of  Anatolia  in 
1237.  In  1244  he  was  defeated  by  the  Tartars,  and  was 
compelled  to  become  a tributary  to  their  grand  khan. 
He  died  the  same  year. 

Kai-Khosroo  III.,  twelfth  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Seljookides,  became  Sultan  about  1266.  Died  in  1283. 

Kailflsa  or  Cailasa,  kl-li'sa,  called  in  the  common 
dialect  Kailas,  ki-lis',  the  name  of  a very  high  mountain- 
peak  near  the  northern  extremity  of  India,  supposed  to 
be  the  favourite  abode  of  Siva  and  Parvati.  (See  Siva.) 

Kain.  See  Le  Kain. 

Kaiook,  Kaiuk,  or  Kaiouk,  ki-ook',  a grandson 
of  Jengis  Khan,  was  proclaimed  Grand  Khan  of  Tartary 
in  1246.  This  prince  granted  numerous  privileges  to 
the  Christians  of  his  dominions.  He  died  in  1248,  as  he 
was  raising  an  immense  army  for  the  invasion  of  Europe. 

Kairis,  ka'ris,  (Theophilos,)  a Greek  ecclesiastic, 
born  in  the  island  of  Andros  in  1780.  In  1839  he  was 
banished  by  the  Synod  of  Athens  to  a cloister  for  having 
taught  deism.  He  wrote  a burlesque  on  the  prayers  of 
the  Christian  Church.  In  1852  he  was  sent  to  prison, 
where  he  died  in  1853. 

Kaiser,  kl'zer,  (Friedrich,)  a German  engraver,  born 
at  Ulm  in  1775,  worked  in  Vienna.  Died  in  1819. 

Ka'kig  I„  King  of  Armenia,  of  the  dynasty  of  Pagrat- 
ides,  succeeded  his  brother,  Sempad  II.,  in  989.  Kakig 
assumed  the  surname  Shahan-Shah,  (“  King  of  kings.”) 
In  998  he  assisted  David,  a Georgian  prince,  to  defeat  the 
Mohammedans  under  Mamloon  the  Ameer.  Died  in  1020. 

KAla,  ki'la,  or  KA1,  a Sanscrit  word,  signifying  “ time,” 
[from  kal,*  to  “count”  or  “reckon,”]  and  forming  one  of 
the  many  names  of  the  destroying  god  Siva,  (which  see.) 

Kfllanflga.  See  Kaliya. 

Kalaun  or  Kalaoun.  See  Kelaoon. 

Kalb,  de.  See  De  Kalb. 

Kalckreuth.von,  fon  kAlk'roit',  (Friedrich  Adolf,) 
Count,  born  at  Sangerhausen,  in  Prussia,  in  1737,  served 
in  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession,  and  afterwards 
in  the  campaigns  of  Holland  and  France.  For  his  gallant 
defence  of  Dantzic  against  the  French,  in  1807,  he  was 
made  field-marshal.  In  July,  1807,  he  concluded  with 
Talleyrand  a treaty  of  peace  between  Prussia  and 
France.  Died  in  1818. 

See  L.  G.  Michaud,  “ Notices  historiques  sur  le  Marechal  Jour- 
dan  et  les  Gdndraux  Kalckreuth  et  Kilmaine.”  * 


* This  word  is  related  etymologically  to  the  middle  syllable  of  the 
Latin  “ inter^/aris,”  denoting  the  reckoning  of  a day  or  space  of 
time  between  other  days.  The  word  “kalends”  is  not  improbably 
from  the  same  root. 


a,  e,  I,  o,  ft,  y,  long;  &,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  it,  e,  i,  6,  it,  y,  short;  a,  e,  j,  o,  obscure;  fitr,  (All,  fit;  mSt;  n&t;  good;  moon; 
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Kaldi,  kil'dee,  (George,)  a learned  and  eloquent 
Hungarian  Jesuit,  born  in  Tirnau  about  1572,  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Olmiitz.  Died  at  Presburg  in  1634. 
He  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Hungarian  language. 

Kale.  See  Kalf. 

Kalee.  See  KalI 

Kalergis,  ka-lSidgis,  (Demetrius,)  a Greek  general 
and  politician,  born  in  Taganrog  about  1802.  He  fought 
for  independence  against  the  Turks.  About  1843  he  be- 
came a general,  and  governor  of  Athens.  He  was  min- 
ister of  war  for  about  two  years,  (1854-56.)  Died  in  1867. 

Kalf,  kilf,  written  also  Kale,  (Wilhelm,)  a distin- 
guished Dutch  painter  of  still  life,  born  in  Amsterdam 
in  1630.  He  especially  excelled  in  painting  fruit,  gold 
and  silver  vessels,  gems,  crystals,  etc.  Died  in  1693. 

Kali  or  Kalee,  M'lee,  the  feminine  of  KSla,  (a  name 
of  Siva,)  forming  the  common  appellation  of  Siva’s  con- 
sort in  her  destroying  character.  She  is  • often  called 
Maha  Kali,  (ma-h3/  M'lee,)  or  the  “Great  Kali,”  and 
BhadrS.  (b’hud'ra)  Kali,  (from  Bhadra,  one  of  the  many 
appellations  of  Siva,)  and  various  other  names.  She  is 
represented  sometimes  with  four  and  sometimes  with 
eight  hands,  and  her  person  is  decorated  with  a necklace 
of  human  skulls.  Her  images  are  usually  painted  black 
or  of  a dark  colour.  In  her  character  of  Maha  Kali  she 
sometimes  represents  eternity.  (See  Coleman’s  “ My- 
thology of  the  Hindoos,”  p.  91.)  As  active  or  militant 
virtue,  she  is  called  Durga;  in  her  ordinary  and  more 
peaceful  character  she  is  known  as  Parvati,  ( i.e . the 
“mountain  goddess,”  in  allusion  to  her  dwelling  on  the 
inaccessible  heights  of  the  Himalayas,)  or  as  Devi,  (da'- 
vee,)  which  signifies  the  “ goddess”  par  excellence.  (See 
Durga,  and  Parvati.) 

KHlidUsa,  CSlidfisa,  ki'li-dS.'sa,  or  Kalidasas, 
called  “the  Shakspeare  of  India,”  the  most  illustrious 
of  Hindoo  poets,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  50 
D.C.,  under  the  magnificent  reign  of  Vikramaditya  I.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  dramas,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated,  “ Sakoontala,”  (or  “ Sakontala,”)  was  first 
made  known  to  the  nations  of  the  West  through  the  prose 
translation  of  Sir  William  Jones.  The  appearance  of 
this  remarkable  production  excited  a deep  interest  and 
general  admiration  among  the  critics  of  Europe.  Of  its 
author,  Alexander  Humboldt  observes,  “Tenderness  in 
the  expression  of  feeling,  and  richness  of  creative  fancy, 
have  assigned  to  him  his  lofty  place  among  the  poets  of 
all  nations.”  Goethe  expresses  his  admiration  in  a still 
higher  strain : 

“ Willst  du  die  Bliithe  des  friihen,  die  Friichte  des  spateren  Jahres, 

Willst  du  was  reizt  und  entziickt,  willst  du  was  sattigt  und  nahrt, 

Willst  du  den  Himmel,  die  Erde,  mit  einem  Namen  begreifen? 

Nenn’  ich  Sakontala  cUch,  und  so  ist  alles  gesagt.”* 

A new  translation  of  Sakoontala,  by  Monier  Williams, 
the  present  professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford,  was  pub- 
lished at  Hertford  in  1856.  In  this  version  the  metrical 
portions  of  the  original  play  were  for  the  first  time 
rendered  into  English  verse.  Besides  the  drama  already 
referred  to,  there  have  come  down  to  us  two  others  by 
Kalidasa,  viz.,  “ Vikrama  and  Urvasi,”  which  abounds  in 
lyrical  beauties,  and  a comedy  entitled  “Agnimitra  and 
Malavika.”  His  two  epic  poems,  “ Raghuvansa”  and 
“Kumara-Sambhava,”  possess,  with  many  individual 
beauties,  comparatively  little  merit,  taken  as  a whole. 
Among  his  lyrical  poems,  “ Megha-duta,”  or  the  “ Cloud- 
Messenger,”  is  remarkable  for  its  deep  feeling  and  grace- 
ful delineations  of  nature.  The  “ Nalodaya,”  a sort  of 
poetical  romance,  which,  in  spite  of  much  that  would 
strike  a European  reader  as  ridiculous  or  absurd,  has 
many  charming  passages,  is  also  commonly  ascribed  to 
Kalidasa. 

Kalisch,  (Marcus,)  a celebrated  Hebrew  scholar, 
born  in  Prussia  in  the  year  1828.  From  1850  he  resided 
principally  in  England.  He  published  valuable  commen- 
taries on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Died  in 
1885. 


• “ Wouldst  thou  the  blossoms  of  the  early,  the  fruits  of  the  later  year, 
Wouldst  thou  what  charms  and  enraptures,  what  satisfies  and  nour- 
ishes, [the  soul,] 

Wouldst  thou  comprehend  heaven  and  earth  [in  short]  under  one 
name? 

When  I name  thee,  O Sakoontala,  then  everything  is  said.” 


K&liya,  M'li-ya,  [from  the  Sanscrit  kald,  “ black,”  and 
hence  “ terrible”  or  “ deadly,”]  called  also  KAlan&ga, 
(M'la-nfi'ga,)  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  name  of  a 
terrible  serpent  destroyed  by  Krishna.  As  the  latter  is 
by  some  identified  with  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  so 
Kaliya  is  supposed  to  be  the  Python  of  classic  mythology. 

See  Moor,  “ Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Kalkar.  See  Calcar. 

Kalkar,  kil'kir,  (Christian  Andreas  Herman,)  a 
Danish  theologian,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1802.  He  be- 
came first  minister  of  the  diocese  of  Seeland  in  1843. 
Among  his  works  is  a “ Manual  of  Exegesis,”  (2  vols., 
1836-38.) 

Kalkbrenner,  Mlk'bRgn'ner,  (Christian,)  a Ger- 
man musician  and  composer,  born  at  Minden  in  1755. 
He  composed  dramatic  and  instrumental  music,  and 
became  chapel-master  to  the  queen  at  Berlin  in  1788. 
Died  in  Paris  in  1806. 

See  Fetis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Kalkbrenner,  (Friedrich,)  a German  musical  com- 
poser and  pianist,  born  in  Berlin  in  1788,  was  a son  of 
the  preceding.  He  visited  Vienna  in  L803,  where  he 
studied  under  Albrechtsberger.  He  settled  in  Paris  in 
1S24,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Pleyel,  founded  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  piano-manufactories  of  that  city.  As  a 
musician  he  holds  the  first  rank,  and  his  numerous  com- 
positions for  the  piano  are  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1849. 

See  L.  Boivin,  “ Kalkbrenner,”  Paris,  1842;  Fetis,  “Biographie 
Universelle  des  Musiciens;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Kal'ki,  [modern  Hindoo  pron.  kul'k!  ; from  the  San- 
scrit kal,  to  “ count”  or  “ reckon,”]  the  only  one  of  the 
avatars  of  Vishnu  yet  to  come.  Vishnu,  mounted  on  a 
white  horse,  with  a flaming  sword  in  his  hand,  will  bring 
the  present  (or  Kali)  age  to  an  end,  to  be  followed  by  an 
era  of  purity. 

See  Moor,  “Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Kail,  Ml,  (Abraham,)  an  eminent  Danish  scholar, 
born  in  Jutland  in  1743,  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  where  in  1778  he  became  professor  of  the 
history  and  mythology  of  the  North.  In  1785  he  founded 
a society  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  foreign  lite- 
rature, and  in  1808  was  appointed  historiographer  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  Died  in  1821. 

See  Erslew,  “ Forfatter-Lexicon.” 

Kallgreen.  See  Keli.grIin. 

Kallias.  See  Callias. 

Kallicrates.  See  Callicrates. 

Kallicratidas.  See  Callicratidas. 

Kallimachus.  See  Callimachus. 

Kallinicus.  See  Callinicus. 

Kallinus.  See  Cai.linus. 

Kalliope.  See  Calliope. 

Kallippus.  See  Callippus. 

Kallisthenes.  See  Callisthenes. 

Kallistratus.  See  Callistratus. 

Kalliwoda,  Ml'le-^o'dS,  (Johann  Wenzel,)  a noted 
violinist  and  composer,  born  at  Prague  about  1800. 

Kalm,  Mlm,  (Pehr,)  a Swedish  naturalist,  born  in 
1715.  In  1748,  under  the  direction  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Stockholm,  he  sailed  for  North  America, 
where  he  remained  about  three  years,  prosecuting  the 
study  of  natural  history.  On  his  return  to  Sweden  he 
published  an  account  of  his  travels,  under  the  title  of 
“A  Voyage  to  North  America,”  (1753.)  The  first  part 
of  this  valuable  work  relates  to  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
England.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  and  created  knight 
of  the  order  of  Vasa.  He  wrote  several  other  scientific 
works.  Died  in  1779.  The  genus  Kalmia  was  named 
in  honour  of  him. 

See  J.  L.  Odhelius,  “ Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  P.  Kalm,”  1780: 
Adelung,  Supplement  to  Jocher’s  “ Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexi- 
kon.” 

Kalo-Joannes.  See  Calo-Joannes. 

Kalraat,  van,  vtn  Ml'rlt',  (Abram,)  a Dutch  painter 
and  sculptor,  born  at  Dort  in  1643.  His  paintings  are 
chiefly  of  flowers  and  fruits.  Died  in  1699. 

Kalraat,  van,  (Bernard  or  Barent,)  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1650,  studied  under  Albert  Cuyp. 
He  was  distinguished  for  the  elegant  finish  which  he 
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gave  to  his  landscapes.  He  painted  scenes  on  the  Rhine. 
Died  in  1721. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Kalubko.  See  Kadlubek. 

Kalypso.  See  Calypso. 

K&madeva,  ki'ma-da'va,  or  K&madeo,  ki'ma-da'o, 
[from  the  Sanscrit  kama,  “desire”  or  “love,”  and  deva, 
a “god,”]  written  also  Camadeva,  Camadeo,  and 
Camdeo,  sometimes  called  simply  Kama  or  Cama, 
the  god  of  love  of  the  Hindoos,  is  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Maya,  (“Illusion.)  He  is  represented  as  a beautiful  youth, 
sometimes  as  riding  on  a parrot,  and  sometimes  as  con- 
versing with  his  mother  Maya,  or  his  wife  Reti,  (or  Rati,) 
(i.e.  “ Affection.”)  He  has  a bow  made  of  sugar-cane,  (or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  of  flowers.)  The  points 
of  his  arrows  are  tipped  with  flowers.  Vasanta  (the 
“ Spring”)  is  said  to  be  his  most  intimate  friend.  The 
most  remarkable  event  in  Kamadeva’s  history  is  his 
encounter  with  Siva.  It  is  related  that  he  once  pre- 
sumed to  aim  one  of  his  arrows  at  the  destroying  deity, 
who  with  one  glance  of  his  eye  reduced  the  love-god  to 
ashes.  Since  that  catastrophe  Kamadeva  has  ceased  to 
possess  any  corporeal  form  ; but  his  actual  power  seems 
thereby  to  have  been  increased  rather  than  diminished, 
as  he  can  now  more  easily,  and  with  less  suspicion,  exert 
his  sway  over  the  minds  of  men. 

See  Moor’s  “ Hindu  Pantheon Sir  William  Jones’s  Works, 
vol.  vi.,  (or  vol.  xiii.  of  another  edition.) 

Kctmadhenu,  kT'ma-d’hahroo,  [i.e.  “ wish-cow,”  from 
the  Sanscrit  k&ma,  “desire”  or  “wish,”  and  dhenu,  a 
“ cow,”]  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  name  of  a won- 
derful cow,  produced  by  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  having 
power  to  grant  to  those  whom  she  favoured  whatever 
they  might  desire.  She  is  also  called  Surabhl,  (soo'- 
ra-b’hi,)  and  is  in  fact  a goddess  of  no  mean  pretensions, 
and  would  appear  to  occupy  nearly  the  same  rank  as 
Vishnu’s  consort  Lakshml,  who  also  was  produced  from 
the  churning  of  the  ocean.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
Hindoos,  when  praying  for  prosperity  or  happiness,  to 
say,  “ May  Lakshmi,  who  resides  among  the  gods,  (or 
“ who  reposes  on  the  bosom  of  Vishnu,”)  become  a boon- 
granting cow  to  me.”  (See  Lakshmi,  and  KOrma.) 

See  Moor,  “Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Kamalct  or  Kemalfl,  [modern  Hindoo  pron.  kunT- 
a-li';  from  kamala,  the  “lotus,”  which  is  in  its  turn 
derived  from  kainA,  “beauty,”  “radiance,”]  one  of  the 
names  of  Lakshmi,  (which  see.) 

Kambyses.  See  Cambyses. 

Kamehamelia  ( ka-ma-hVma-hV ) III.,  King  of 
Hawaii,  or  the  Sandwich  Islands,  was  born  about  1817  ; 
died  in  1854. 

Kamehameha  IV.,  a son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1 833,  was  educated  by  Protestant  missionaries.  He 
visited  Europe  in  1852,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1854. 

Kamel.  See  Camelli. 

Kamenski,  ki-men'skee,  (Count  Michael  Fedoro- 
vitch,)  a Russian,  born  about  1735,  was  created  field- 
marshal  by  the  emperor  Alexander  in  1802.  Four  years 
later  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
sent  against  the  French,  but  was  soon  after  succeeded 
by  Benningsen.  He  died,  or  was  killed,  in  1809. 

Kames,  Lord.  See  Home,  (Henry.) 

Kam-Hi.  See  Khang-Hee. 

Kampen,  van,  (Jacob.)  See  Campen. 

Kampen,  van,  van  kim'pen,  (Nicolaas  Godfried,) 
a Dutch  historian,  born  at  Haarlem  in  1776.  In  1829 
he  was  professor  of  Dutch  history  and  literature  in  Am- 
sterdam. Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  “ His- 
tory of  the  French  Ascendency  in  Europe,”  (8  vols.,  1815 
-23,)  and  “ Geographical  and  Statistical  Account  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,”  (1827.)  Died  in  1839. 

See  Muller,  “ Leven  van  N.  Kampen,”  1840;  Van  den  Brink, 
“ N.  G.  van  Kampen,”  etc.,  1839. 

Kampenhausen,  kim'pen-how'zen,  (Balthasar,) 
Baron,  born  near  Riga,  in  Russia,  in  1772,  wrote  several 
political  and  topographical  works.  Died  in  1823. 

Kampfer  or  Kaempfer,  kSmp'fer,  (Engelbrecht,) 
an  eminent  German  botanist  and  traveller,  was  boin  at 
Lemgo  in  1651.  He  studied  medicine  and  the  languages. 
In  1683  he  accompanied  the  Swedish  ambassador  to 
Persia.  Having  passed  into  the  service  of  the  Dutch 


East  India  Company  as  surgeon,  he  visited  Bengal, 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  Japan.  He  returned  to  Europe  in 
1693,  and  published  an  important  work  entitled  “Amoe- 
nitates  Exoticae,”  (1712,)  which  contains  the  results  of 
his  researches  in  Persia,  etc.  He  also  wrote  a valuable 
“ History  of  Japan  and  Siam,”  which  was  published  by 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  English,  (1727.)  It  was  also  pub- 
lished in  German  in  1777.  Died  at  Lemgo  in  1716. 

See  Hirsching,  “ Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch;”  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

Kamphuizen.  See  Camphuysen. 

Kamptz,  von,  fon  kimpts,  (Karl  Albrecht  Chris- 
toph Heinrich,)  an  able  Prussian  statesman,  born  at 
Mecklenburg  in  1769,  was  successively  appointed  min- 
ister of  the  interior  and  of  the  police,  and  in  1830  min- 
ister of  justice.  Died  in  1849.  He  published  “Civil 
Law  of  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg,”  and  “Contributions 
to  Public  and  International  Law.” 

Kanada,  (the  name  of  a sage.)  See  Kasyapa. 

Kanaris,  ka'ni-ris,  (Constantine,)  a famous  naval 
hero  of  modern  Greece,  born  in  the  island  of  Ipsara 
about  1790.  In  1822  he  blew  up  the  Turkish  admiral’s 
ship  in  the  channel  of  Chios,  and  in  1824  saved  the  island 
of  Samos  by  burning  a large  Turkish  frigate  and  several 
transport-ships  which  were  destined  to  attack  it.  In 
1827  he  represented  Ipsara  in  the  Greek  National  Con- 
vention, and  in  1848  was  appointed  minister  of  the  marine 
and  president  of  the  cabinet.  He  resigned  in  1855. 

See  A.  Soutzo,  “Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Grecque.” 

Kandace.  See  Candace. 

Kandaules.  See  Candaules. 

Kandeh  Rao,  kin'deh  rVo,  [perhaps  from  the  San- 
scrit kdndd,  a “horse,”  and  rao,  a modern  Hindoo  word, 
signifying  “prince,”]  written  also  Kandarahu,  the 
name  of  an  avatar  of  Siva,  in  which  that  god  is  always 
represented  on  horseback.  (See  Siva.)  Kandeh  Rao 
is  worshipped  chiefly  among  the  Mahrattas. 

See  Moor,  “ Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Kandjatou.  See  Kanjatoo. 

Kandler,  kint'ler,  (Johann  Joachim,)  a German 
artist  and  modeller  in  porcelain,  born  in  Saxony  in  1706. 
He  worked  at  Meissen.  Died  in  1776. 

Kane,  (Elisha  Kent,)  M.D.,  a distinguished  Ameri- 
can explorer,  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1820.  He  was  the  son  of  Judge  John  K.  Kane. 
He  studied  medicine,  and  graduated  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1842,  on  which  occasion  he  wrote  an 
inaugural  thesis  on  “Kyestein.”  In  1843  he  sailed  to 
China  with  Commodore  Parker,  as  surgeon  or  physician 
to  the  embassy.  He  visited  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Isles,  and  was  impelled  by  his  adventurous  spirit 
into  several  perilous  enterprises.  In  1845  he  made  an 
excursion  to  the  Llimalaya  Mountains,  ascended  the 
Nile  to  Nubia,  and  traversed  Greece  on  foot.  He  re- 
turned home  in  1846.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war  in 
1847.  In  May,  1850,  he  sailed  as  surgeon  to  the  expedi- 
tion which  Lieutenant  De  Haven  conducted  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin.  He  published,  in  1854,  “The United 
States  Grinnell  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin.” He  commanded  a second  expedition  sent  out  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  sailed  from  New  York  in  the 
Advance  in  May,  1853.  He  failed  to  find  any  traces  of 
Franklin,  returned  home  in  October,  1855,  and  related 
the  adventures  and  sufferings  of  his  party  in  his  “Arctic 
Explorations,”  (2  vols.,  1856.)  In  this  voyage  he  had 
discovered  the  existence  of  an  open  Polar  sea.  He  re- 
ceived a gold  medal  from  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London.  To  recruit  his  failing  health,  he  made  a voy- 
age to  England  in  October,  1856,  and  passed  thence  to  the 
West  Indies.  He  died  at  Havana  in  February,  1857. 

See  William  Elder,  “Biography  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane,”  1858; 
Schmucker,  “ Life  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane;”  “ North  British  Review” 
for  February,  1857. 

Kane,  (Sir  Robert,)  M.D.,  a distinguished  chemist, 
born  in  Dublin  in  1810.  After  filling  professorships  in 
several  scientific  societies,  he  was  appointed  in  1849 
president  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  He  had  previously 
been  knighted  by  the  lord  lieutenant.  He  wrote  various 
works  on  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  other  sciences. 

Kane,  (Thomas  L.,)  a general,  brother  of  Dr.  E.  K. 
Kane,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  about  1822.  He  was  sent 
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on  an  important  mission  to  the  Mormon  insurgents  of 
Utah  in  1858.  He  was  wounded  in  a battie  near  Har- 
risonburg, Virginia,  in  June,  1862.  Died  in  1875. 

Kanjatoo,  Kandjatou,  or  Kanjatu,  kin-ja-too', 
fifth  Mongol  sovereign  of  the  dynasty  of  Jengis  Khan, 
began  to  reign  over  Persia  a.d.  1291.  A conspiracy 
having  been  formed  against  him  by  his  nobles,  he  was 
killed  in  1295. 

Kanne,  kln'neh,  (Johann  Arnold,)  a learned  and 
eccentric  German  writer,  born  at  Detmold  in  1773, 
studied  philology  and  theology  at  Gottingen.  In  1818 
he  became  professor  of  Oriental  literature  at  Erlangen, 
where  he  died  in  1824.  Among  his  various  works  we 
may  name  “Anthology  of  Greek  Epigrams,”  (“  Florile- 
giurn  Epigrammatum  Graecorum,”)  “System  of  Indian 
Myths,”  and  “Biblical  Researches.” 

Kannegiesser,  kin'neh-gees'ser,  (Gottlieb  Hein- 
rich,) a German  medical  writer,  born  at  Gotha  in  1712; 
died  at  Kiel  in  1792. 

Kannegiesser,  (Karl  Friedrich  Ludwig,)  a Ger- 
man scholar,  born  at  Wendemark  in  1781,  is  known  for 
his  numerous  and  excellent  translations  into  German. 
Among  these  are  the  dramas  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Dante’s  “Divine  Comedy,”  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  Byron,  Madame  de  Stael,  Mickiewicz,  and  other  cele- 
brated authors.  He  also  made  translations  from  Horace, 
Sappho,  and  Anacreon,  and  published  original  dramas 
entitled  “Mirza”  and  “Dorothea.” 

Kaiisa.  See  Krishna. 

Kant,  (Immanuel,)  one  of  the  profoundest  metaphy- 
sicians that  have  ever  lived,  the  founder  of  the  Critical 
(popularly  called  the  Transcendental)  school  of  philoso- 
phy in  Germany,  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  April  26,  1 724. 
His  father  was  a saddler,  and  is  said  to  have  been  of 
Scottish  extraction.  Both  his  parents  are  represented 
as  having  been  endued  with  a severe  and  inflexible  vir- 
tue ; and  to  the  influence  of  their  precept  and  example 
must  be  ascribed,  in  no  small  measure,  the  pure  moral 
character  and  that  profound  respect  for  moral  obliga- 
tion which  Kant  exhibited  through  the  whole  of  his 
life.  Having  gone  through  a course  at  the  gymnasium, 
(the  Collegium  Fredericianum,)  he  entered  in  1740  the 
university  of  his  native  city.  Here  he  commenced  the 
study  of  theology,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  other  pur- 
suits, and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  natural  sciences, 
mathematics,  and  philosophy.  On  leaving  the  university 
he  maintained  himself  for  several  years  as  a private  tutor. 
During  this  period  he  published  his  first  work,"  Thoughts 
on  the  True  Estimation  of  the  Living  Powers,”  (“  Ge- 
danken  von  der  wahren  Schatzung  der  lebendigen 
Kr'afte.”)  About  1755  he  began  to  give  lectures  on 
logic,  physics,  metaphysics,  and  mathematics.  In  1762 
he  was  offered  the  professorship  of  poetry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Konigsberg  ; but  he  declined  the  position,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  not  the  proper  qualifications. 
He  had  already  established  his  reputation  as  an  original 
and  profound  thinker,  when  at  length,  in  1770,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the 
University  of  Konigsberg.  When  he  entered  upon  his 
professorship,  he  delivered  a discourse  on  the  World  of 
the  Senses  and  that  of  the  Understanding,  (“De  Mundi 
sensibilis  et  intelligibilis  Forma  et  Principiis,”)  containing 
the  germs  of  the  philosophical  system  which  he  after- 
wards developed  in  his  great  work  entitled  “Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,”  (“  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,”)  first 
published  in  1781.  He  had  previously,  in  his  work  on 
“Universal  Natural  History  and  Theory  of  the  Heavens,” 
(“Allgemeine  Naturgeschichte  und  Theorie  des  Him- 
mels,”  1755,)  in  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  anticipated 
the  discovery  of  the  planet  Uranus,  given  proof  of  his 
sagacity  in  questions  relating  to  physical  science.  Among 
his  various  other  works  maybe  named  “Observations 
upon  the  Sentiment  of  the  Beautiful  and  Sublime,” 
(“  Beobachtungen  fiber  das  Geffihl  des  Schonen  und  Er- 
habenen,”  1764,)  “Critique  of  Practical  Reason,”  (“Kritik 
der  praktischen  Vernunft,”  1790,) — that  is,  reason  con- 
sidered in  its  application  to  our  moral  conduct, — “Cri- 
tique of  the  Faculty  of  Judging,”  (“Kritik  der  Urtheils- 
kraft,”  1793,)  and  his  essay  “ On  a Plan  for  an  Everlasting 
Peace,”  (“  zum  ewigen  Frieden,” ) (1795.)  Kant  died 
February  12,  1804,  having  never,  it  is  said,  in  the  whole 


course  of  his  life  travelled  above  seven  miles  from  his 
native  city.  Although  his  writings  embrace  a great  va- 
riety of  subjects,  his  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  achieve- 
ments as  a metaphysician.  As  a deep  and  close  thinker 
he  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled.*  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  Kantian 
system  of  philosophy,  which  could  only  be  rendered 
intelligible  in  an  extensive  treatise.  It  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  observe  that  Kant’s  great  aim  was  to  determine 
the  laws  and  limits  of  the  intellect  of  man,  and  thus  to 
guard,  on  the  one  hand,  against  the  arrogant  dogmatism 
of  those  who  overestimate,  and,  on  the  other,  against 
the  absurd  skepticism  of  those  who  underestimate,  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind.  He  does  not  pretend  to 
have  made  any  important  discoveries  respecting  ques- 
tions which  belong  properly  to  religion,  (such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  moral  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  etc.,)  but  he  claims  that  the  great  points 
of  faith  are  not  only  undisturbed  by  his  system,  but  are 
rendered  more  secure  against  the  attacks  of  those  who 
use  their  reputation  for  philosophic  insight  to  give  weight 
to  arguments  against  religion,  in  questions  where,  from 
the  necessary  laws  of  the  human  intellect,  the  profoundest 
philosopher  can  know  no  more  than  the  great  mass  of 
mankind.  “ Only  by  this  means,”  (i.e.  by  a critique 
determining  the  laws  and  limits  of  the  human  reason,) 
says  he,  “ can  the  roots  of  materialism,  fatalism,  atheism, 
. . . be  cut  off;”  and  he  proposes  in  this  manner  “to 
make  an  end  for  all  future  time  of  all  objections  against 
morality  and  religion,  by  presenting  the  clearest  proofs 
of  the  ignorance  of  their  assailants.”  It  is  claimed  by 
some  of  the  admirers  of  Kant  (indeed,  he  himself  sug- 
gested the  parallel)  that  he  performed  for  mental  phi- 
losophy a service  similar  to  that  which  his  countryman 
Copernicus  performed  for  astronomy.  As  the  latter  may 
be  said  to  have  determined  the  relative  importance  as 
well  as  the  true  position  of  the  earth  in  the  solar  system, 
so  the  former  has  determined  the  proper  limits  and  true 
position  of  the  human  intellect  in  relation  to  the  objects 
of  knowledge  ; and  as  Copernicus  has  demonstrated  that 
many  of  the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  not  real,  but  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  earth,  (the 
standpoint  of  the  observer,)  so  Kant  has  shown  that 
many  mental  phenomena  are  to  be  explained,  not  by 
referring  them,  as  most  philosophers  have  done,  to  in- 
dependent external  causes,  but  to  those  essential  laws 
which  regulate  the  movements  of  the  mind  itself. 

For  an  excellent  popular  notice  of  the  influence  exerted 
by  Kant’s  philosophy,  the  reader  is  referred  to  De  Quin- 
cey’s  chapter  on  German  Literature  in  the  volume  of  his 
works  entitled  “Life  and  Manners.”  He  will  also  find 
many  interesting  observations  on  Kant  and  his  writings 
in  Madame  de  Stael’s  “Germany,”  Part  III.  chap.  vi. 

See,  also,  F.  Bouterwek,  “I.  Kant,  ein  Denkmal,”  1804;  F. 
W.  Schubert,  “I.  Kant’s  Biographie,”  etc.,  1842;  Jachmann,  “I. 
Kant,  geschildert  in  Briefen,”  etc.,  1804;  Borowski,  “Darstellnng 
des  Lebens  und  Characters  I.  Kant’s,”  1804;  F.  T.  Rinck,  “An- 
sichten  alls  1.  Kant’s  Leben,”  1805;  Amand  Saintes,  “ Histoire 
de  la  Vie  et  de  la  Philosophic  de  Kant,”  1844  ; J.  Wii.lm,  “ Histoire 
de  la  Philosophic  Allemande  depuis  Kant  jusqu’i  Hegel,”  Paris, 
4 vols.,  1846  ; M.  V.  Cousin,  “ Kant  dans  les  derni&res  Annies  de  sa 
Vie,”  1857;  Hasse,  “Letzte  Aeusserungen  Kant’s,”  1804;  Wasi- 
anrki,  “ Immanuel  Kant,”  etc.,  1804;  F.  Hoefer,  article  in  the 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale  Hedge,  “ Prose  Writers  of  Ger- 
many;” “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  February,  1827,  (by  De  Quin- 
cey,)  and  August,  1830;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1803. 

Kantacuzenus.  See  Cantacuzenus. 

Kantemir.  See  Cantemir. 

Kao-Tsoo  or  Kao-Tsou,  kfl'o  tsoo,  the  name  of 
several  emperors  of  China,  of  whom  one  reigned  in  the 
seventh  and  two  others  in  the  tenth  century. 

Kao-Tsoong  or  Kao-Tsoung  (k3/o  tsoong)  I.,  of 
the  dynasty  of  Tang,  succeeded  his  father,  Thai-Tsoung, 
on  the  imperial  throne  of  China  about  648  A.D.  He  was 
a wise  and  just  ruler,  and  enacted  many  good  laws. 
He  reduced  the  Khan  of  the  Turks  to  complete  subjec- 
tion. Died  in  684. 

See  Mailla,  “Histoire  gfnerale  de  la  Chine;”  Pauthier, 
“ Chine  ancienne.” 


* M.  Stapfer,  author  of  the  article  on  Kant  in  the  “ Biographie 
Universelle,”  calls  him  “the  most  profound  thinker  with  whom  the 
history  of  the  human  mind  has  made  us  acquainted,”  (“  le  penseur 
le  plus  profond  que  nous  fasse  connaitre  l’histoire  de  l’esprit  hu- 
main.”) 
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Kao-Tsoo-Ootee  or  Kao-Tsou-Outi,  ki'o-tsoo'oo'- 
tee,  called  also  Soong-Ootee  or  Soung-Outi,  soong- 
oo'te,  Emperor  of  China,  and  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
Soong,  was  born  about  a.d.  355.  By  his  intrigues  and 
military  skill  he  reduced  many  of  the  rival  chiefs  to 
subjection,  and,  after  putting  the  emperor  and  his  son 
to  death,  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  Died  in  422. 

Kap'l-la  or  Capila,  [Hindoo  pron.  kup'l-la,]  an  In- 
dian philosopher,  regarded  as  an  avatar  of  Siva,  was 
the  founder  of  a celebrated  sect  named  Sankhya,  and  of 
a philosophic  system  called  the  Sankhya  philosophy, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  germ  or  commencement  of 
Booddhism.  The  Sankhya  philosophy  was  a system  of 
rationalism  pushed  to  the  borders  of  atheism.  (See 
Vasudeva.) 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale,”  under  “Capila.” 

Kapnist,  kip'nist,  (Vasili  Vasilievitch,)  a cele- 
brated lyric  poet  and  dramatist,  born  in  Russia  in  1756. 
His  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  first  fixed  his 
reputation  as  a man  of  letters.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  poet  Derzhavin,  and  a member  of  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Saint  Petersburg.  Among  his  works 
are  the  comedy  of  “ Iabeda,”  and  an  “ Essay  upon  the 
Odyssey.”  Died  in  1813. 

Kapodistria.  See  Capo  d’Istrias. 

Kara-George.  See  Czerni-George. 

Kara-Moustapha.  See  Cara-Mustafa. 

Kara-Yusuf.  See  Cara-Yoosef. 

Karajitch,  Karadjitch,  or  Karadschitsch,  kl-rfi'- 
jitsh,  a learned  Servian,  was  born  near  Losnitza  in  1787. 
Having  fled  to  Vienna  in  1813  to  escape  the  cruelties 
of  the  Turks,  his  attention  was  turned  to  the  national 
ballad-poetry  of  his  country,  said  to  exceed  in  richness 
and  extent  that  of  almost  every  other  nation.  His 
collection  was  issued  in  Vienna  in  1814,  under  the  title 
of  “ Servian  National  Songs.”  He  published  a Servian 
Grammar,  a Servian-and-German  Dictionary,  and  various 
other  works.  Died  in  1864. 

See  Bowring,  “ Servian  Poetry;”  Jungmann,  “History  of  Bo- 
hemian Literature.” 

Karamzin  or  Karamsin,  ki-rfim-zeen'  or  ki-rfim- 
zin',  (Nikolai  Mikhaelovitcii,)  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  Russian  historians,  was  born  in  the  province  of 
Orenburg  in  December,  1765,  and  was  educated  in  Mos- 
cow. In  1789110  commenced  a tour  through  England, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  On 
his  return  he  published  “ Letters  of  a Travelling  Rus- 
sian.” He  afterwards  issued  various  literary  productions, 
which  were  written  in  a finished  and  elegant  style.  He 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “ European  Messenger,”  a 
literary  journal.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  historiogra- 
pher of  Russia,  and  the  same  year  commenced  his  great 
work,  the  “ History  of  the  Russian  Empire,”  (11  vols., 
1815-24.)  He  did  not  live  to  finish  the  work,  which  ends 
about  the  year  1610.  No  work  in  the  Russian  language 
has  obtained  greater  popularity.  The  first  edition,  of 
eight  volumes,  brought  the  author  100,000  rubles.  The 
emperor  Alexander  created  him  councillor  of  state  and 
knight  of  the  order  of  Saint  Anne  ; and  after  the  death  of 
the  historian  his  widow  received  from  the  same  monarch 
an  annual  pension  of  50,000  rubles.  “ The  History  of 
the  Russian  Empire”  has  been  translated  into  French, 
German,  and  Polish.  Died  in  May,  1826. 

See  Depping,  notice  of  Karamzin  in  the  “ Rdvue  Encyclop^dique 
Prince  A.  Galitzin,  article  in  the  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^- 
rale  ;”  “ British  and  Foreign  Review”  for  September,  1828  ; “ Monthly 
Review,”  vol.  xci.,  1S20,  (Appendix;)  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review” 
for  September,  1828. 

Karburis.  See  Carburis. 

Karim  or  Kareem.  See  Kereem. 

Karl,  (Friedrich  August,)  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  born  at  Hanover  in  1785.  Having  distinguished 
himself  in  several  actions  against  the  French,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1813. 
He  entered  Paris  at  the  head  of  the  royal  guard  in  1815. 
In  1825  he  became  a general  of  infantry  and  president 
of  the  council  of  state.  Died  in  1837. 

Karl  Albrecht,  Elector  of  Bavaria.  See  Charles 
VII.,  Emperor. 

Karl  Alexander,  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  born  in  1684, 
was  the  successor  of  Ludwig  Eberhard.  He  was  an 
ally  of  the  emperor  Leopold  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 


succession.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Turin  in  1706,  defended  Landau  against  Marshal  Villars 
in  1713,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  Died 
in  1737. 

Karl  der  Fiinfte.  See  Charles  V. 

Karl  der  Grosse.  See  Charlemagne. 

Karl  Eugen,  (oi-gan',)  or  Charles  Eugene,  a son 
of  Karl  Alexander,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  1728, 
and  became  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  in  1737.  He  pro- 
moted commerce,  arts,  and  agriculture,  and  founded  the 
university  called  Carolina,  at  Stuttgart.  Died  in  1793. 

Karloman.  See  Carloman. 

Karlstadt.  See  Carlstadt. 

Karmarsch,  kaiVmaRsh,  (Karl,)  a German  savant, 
and  director  of  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Hanover,  born 
at  Vienna  in  1803.  He  wrote  “ P’irst  Sketches  of  Me- 
chanical Technology,”  and  other  scientific  works. 

Karmat,  Karmath,  Carmath,  kaR'mit,  or  Kar- 
mathi,  kaR'mfi-tee,  called  also  Hamdfin,  ham-din',  the 
founder  of  a fanatical  and  numerous  sect  which  made 
great  ravages  in  the  Arabian  empire  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. He  attempted  to  establish  a community  of  property, 
and  taught  a contempt  for  religion  and  morality.  His 
followers  were  called  Karmatians  (Carmatians)  or  Kar- 
mattians.  Died  about  900  a.d. 

See  D’Herbelot,  “ Bibliothfeque  Orientale.” 

Karneades.  See  Carneades. 

Karnkowski,  kaRn-kov'skee,  written  also  Karn- 
cov,  kaRn'kov,  or  Karnowski,  (Stanislas,)  a distin- 
guished prelate,  born  in  Poland  about  1525.  In  1581 
he  was  created  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Primate  of 
Poland.  He  was  a liberal  patron  of  learning,  and  a 
successful  promoter  of  reforms  among  the  priests.  He 
wrote  a “ History  of  the  Interregnum  in  Poland,”  and 
several  other  works.  Died  in  1603. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Kdroly,  kfi'rol,  written  also  Karoli,  (Jasper,)  a 
Protestant  minister,  who  lived  in  Hungary  about  1580. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  philosophy, 
theology,  and  philology.  He  produced  a valuable  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  from  the  original  Hebrew  into  the 
Hungarian,  (1589.) 

Karpinski,  kaR-pfen'skee  or  kaR-pin'skee,  (Francis,) 
a Polish  poet,  born  in  Galicia  about  1760.  He  wrote  a 
tragedy  entitled  “Judyta,”  and  a number  of  popular 
songs  and  idyls.  Died  in  1823. 

Karpinski,  kar-pfen'skee,  (Hyacinth,)  a Russian 
theological  writer,  born  in  Ukraine  in  1721;  died  in 
Moscow  in  1798. 

Karpocrates.  See  Carpocrates. 

Karr,  kiR,  (Jean  Baptiste  Alphonse,)  a popular 
French  novelist,  born  at  Munich  in  1808,  was  a son  of 
Henri  Karr,  a pianist.  He  produced  in  1832  a novel 
entitled  “ Sous  les  Tilleuls,”  in  which  the  public  admired 
the  mixture  of  irony  and  sentiment,  of  fancy  and  good 
sense.  About  1837  he  became  editor  of  the  “Figaro,” 
and  of  a satirical  monthly  periodical  called  “The  Wasps,” 
(“  Les  Guepes.”)  Among  his  numerous  novels  are  “ Fa 
dieze,”  (1834,)  “Vendredi  Soir,”  (1835,)  and  “La  Famille 
Alain,”  (1848.)  He  also  wrote  an  ingenious  work  on 
flowers  and  gardens,  “Voyage  autour  de  mon  Jardin,” 
(2  vols.,  1845.) 

See  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  February,  1842:  Ci.ement  de 
Ris,  “ Portraits  & la  Plume,”  1853  ; “ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  May, 
1851,  andFebruary,  1854;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  July,  1852; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale.” 

Karsch,  kaRsh,  or  Karschin,  kaRsh'ln,  ( Anna 
Luise,)  a German  poetess,  whose  original  name  was 
Durbach,  was  born  near  Schwiebus  in  1722.  After 
living  a long  time  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  she  visited 
Berlin,  where  she  was  patronized  by  Gleim  and  Men- 
delssohn. Her  “Select  Poems,”  published  in  1764,  were 
very  favourably  received,  and  procured  for  her  the  title 
of  “the  German  Sappho.”  Died  in  1791. 

See  L.  von  Kleuke,  “ Lebenslauf  der  Karschin,”  1792;  Hjr- 
sching,  “ Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch.” 

Karsten,  kaR'sten,  (Dietrich  Ludwig  Gustav,)  a 
German  mineralogist,  born  at  Butzow  in  1768.  He  wrote 
many  able  treatises  on  mineralogy.  Died  in  1810. 

See  Leopold  von  Buch,  “Lobrede  auf  Karsten,”  in  the  “Ab- 
handlungen  der  Berliner  Akademie,”  1814;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^n^rale.” 


a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  long;  1,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m$t;  ndt;  good;  moon ; 
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Karsten,  (Franz  Christian  Lorenz,)  a German 
agriculturist  and  writer,  an  uncle  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Biitzow  in  1751  ; died  in  1829. 

Karsten,  (Karl  Johann  Bernhard,)  an  eminent 
Prussian  mineralogist,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Biitzow  in  1782.  He  was  appointed  privy  councillor  of 
mines  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior  in  1819.  He  pub- 
lished a treatise  “On  the  Carbonaceous  Substances  of 
the  Mineral  Kingdom,”  (1826,)  a “ System  ofMetallurgy,” 
(5  vols.,  1832,)  a “Philosophy  of  Chemistry,”  (1843,)  an<^ 
other  important  works.  In  his  peculiar  department  of 
science  Karsten  occupied  the  highest  rank.  Died  in  1853. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

K&rtlkeya,  kiR-ti-ka'ya,  written  less  correctly  Car- 
ticeya  or  Cartikiya,  otherwise  named  Skan'da,  a 
son  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  and  brother  of  Ganesa,  is  the 
Hindoo  god  of  war  and  commander  of  the  celestial  armies. 
He  is  sometimes  called  AgnibiiOs  or  Agnibhu'va, 
(“born  of  Agni”  or  Fire,)  Srimana,  and  many  other 
names.  One  of  his  greatest  exploits  was  the  destruction 
of  the  mighty  giant  Tripurasura,  who  had  acquired  such 
power  that  Indra  and  the  other  gods  trembled  for  their 
dominion. 

See  Moor’s  “ Hindu  Pantheon.’ 

Kartikiya.  See  Kartikeya. 

Kashyapa.  See  Kasyapa. 

Kassiopeia.  See  Cassiopeia. 

Kastner  or  Kaestner,  kSst'ner,  (Abraham  Gott- 
helf,)  an  eminent  German  mathematician,  astronomer, 
and  poet,  born  at  Leipsic  in  September,  1719.  He  be- 
came assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  Leipsic  in 
1746,  and  obtained  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  physics 
at  Gottingen  in  1756.  In  1762  he  succeeded  Tobias 
Mayer  as  director  of  the  Observatory  at  Gottingen.  He 
wrote,  besides  numerous  works  on  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  and  witty  epigrams,  a “ History  of  Mathe- 
matics from  the  Revival  of  Science  to  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,”  (in  German,  4 vols.,  1796-1800.) 
Died  in  June,  1800. 

See  “ Vita  Kaestneri,”  by  himself,  Leipsic,  1787  : Kirsten,  “De 
A.  G.  Kaestnero,”  1787;  C.  G.  Heyne,  “ Elogium  Kaestneri,”  1801 ; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Kastner,  kist'ner,  (Karl  Wilhelm  Gottlob,)  a 
German  physician  and  naturalist,  born  at  Greifenberg, 
in  Pomerania,  in  1783.  In  1821  he  was  professor  of 
chemistry  and  medicine  at  Erlangen.  He  wrote,  among 
other  treatises,  “ Outlines  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,” 
(1821,)  and  a “Manual  of  Meteorology,”  (3  vols.,  1823- 
30.)  Died  in  1857. 

Kas'ya-pa  or  CSsyapa,  (modern  Hindoo  pron. 
kus'ya-pa,)  [etymology  obscure  ; perhaps  from  the  San- 
scrit kas  or  ka(,  to  “shine,”]  written  also  Kashyapa 
and  Kagyapa,  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  name  of 
a celebrated  sage  (Rishi)  or  demi-god,  the  father  (by 
Aditi)  of  the  Suras,  including  Indra,  and  (by  Diti)  of 
the  Asuras,  or  giants. 

See  Moor,  “Hindu  Pantheon;”  Monier  Williams,  “Transla- 
tion of  Sakoontala,”  (by  KAlidasa.) 

K&syapa,  kts'ya-pa,  called  also  Kan'a-da,  a cele- 
brated Hindoo  sage  or  philosopher,  was  a son  of  the 
preceding. 

Kate,  Ten,  t§n  kd'teh,  (Lambert,)  a Dutch  clergyman, 
who  lived  about  1720.  He  is  known  for  his  valuable 
grammar  of  the  Dutch  language,  (Amsterdam,  1723.)  He 
also  wrote  “On  the  Connection  between  the  Gothic  and 
Dutch  Languages,”  and  a “Life  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

See  Sax,  “ Onomasticon.” 

Ka'ter,  (Henry,)  F.R.S.,  a skilful  mathematician, 
bom  in  Bristol,  England,  in  1777,  was  educated  in  the 
Royal  Military  College  in  Sandhurst.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  investigations  of  the  principles  of  reflect- 
ing telescopes  ; for  his  experiments  to  determine  the 
exact  length  of  the  seconds-pendulum  ; for  his  important 
advice  and  improvements  on  measures  and  weights  ; and 
especially  for  his  invention  of  the  floating  collimator,  an 
instrument  for  adjusting  the  telescope.  In  1814,  when 
the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  visited  England,  Kater 
was  decorated  by  him  with  the  order  of  Saint  Anne. 
He  wrote  several  mathematical  treatises.  Died  in  1835. 

Katona,  kot'o-noh,  (Stephen,)  an  eminent  Hungarian 
scholar  and  historian,  was  born  at  Papa  in  1732,  and 


became  a Jesuit  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  afterwards 
filled  the  chairs  of  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  history  in  the 
University  of  Buda.  Died  in  1811.  His  chief  produc- 
tion is  a History  of  Hungary,  written  in  Latin,  (“Historia 
critica  Regum  Stirpis  Austriacas,”  41  vols.,  1795  et  seq.) 
This  is  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  and  accurate 
work  upon  the  subject.  It  closes  with  the  year  1801. 
Katona  was  also  the  author  of  several  other  historical 
works,  in  the  Latin  and  Hungarian  languages. 

See  G.  Fei^r,  “Memoria  S.  Katona,”  1812. 

Katt,  von,  fon  k3.t,  a Prussian  officer,  born  in  i68r, 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Prince  Frederick,  afterwards 
Frederick  the  Great.  For  having  aided  him  in  his 
attempt  to  escape  to  England,  Katt  was  executed  before 
the  prison-windows  of  the  prince. 

Kauer,  kow'er,  (Ferdinand,)  a German  musical  com- 
poser, born  in  Moravia  in  1751.  His  works,  amounting 
in  all  to  nearly  two  hundred,  consist  of  church  music, 
operas,  symphonies,  concertos,  etc.  Died  in  1831. 

Kauffmann,  kowf'min,  (Maria  Angelica,)  the 
daughter  of  a portrait-painter,  was  born  at  Coire,  in 
Switzerland,  about  1741.  After  studying  painting  in 
Italy,  she  went  under  the  patronage  of  Lady  Wentworth 
to  England,  where  in  a short  time  she  gained  consider- 
able celebrity  in  her  art.  Her  popularity  was  probably 
as  much  due  to  her  accomplished  manners  and  her  supe- 
rior education  as  to  any  excellence  which  she  possessed 
as  an  artist.  In  1781  she  was  married  to  Antonio  Zucchi, 
a Venetian  painter,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Italy  in 
the  following  year.  Died  at  Rome  in  1807. 

Kaufmann,  von,  (Constantine,  ) a Russian  general, 
born  in  1818.  He  took  a leading  patt  in  advancing  the 
supremacy  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  from  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  war  to  his  death  in  1882. 

Kaufmann,  kowf'min,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a Ger- 
man mechanician,  born  at  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  in  1752, 
was  the  inventor  of  several  very  ingenious  instruments, 
among  which  was  a flute-  and  harp-clock,  (Floten-  und 
Harfenuhr,)  which  was  purchased  by  the  Elector  Fred- 
erick Augustus.  His  son  Frederick,  born  in  1782, 
invented  the  automaton  trumpeter  and  other  similar 
works.  Died  in  1818. 

Kaulbach,  kowl'b&K,  (Wilhelm,)  one  of  the  most 
eminent  painters  of  recent  times,  was  born  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Waldeck,  Germany,  in  1805.  Though  destined 
by  his  father  to  be  an  artist,  he  showed  little  inclination 
for  painting,  until  a collection  of  engravings  illustrating 
Schiller’s  tragedies  fell  into  his  hands  and  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  his  genius.  He  began  his  studies  under 
Cornelius  at  the  Academy  of  Dusseldorf  about  1822,  and 
in  1829  finished  his  picture  of  the  “ Mad-House,”  (“  Irren- 
haus,”)  a work  displaying  such  originality  and  power  as 
entitled  him  at  once  to  a place  among  great  painters. 
About  this  time  he  executed  the  frescos  of  “ Apollo  and 
the  Muses,”  in  the  Odeon,  and  “ Cupid  and  Psyche,”  in 
the  palace  of  Duke  Max,  at  Munich.  In  1837  he  com- 
pleted his  “ Battle  of  the  Huns,”  founded  on  the  tradition 
of  the  combat  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  between  the 
Romans  and  the  spirits  of  the  Huns  who  were  slain, 
which,  rising  in  the  air,  continued  the  fight.  This  won- 
derful production,  so  strange  and  unique  in  its  character, 
was  received  with  general  applause,  and  is  justly  re- 
garded as  a miracle  of  art.  His  second  great  historical 
piece,  “The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,”  was 
finished  in  1838 ; and  a copy  of  it,  executed  in  oil  at  the 
request  of  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  occupies  a conspicuous 
place  in  the  Pinakothek.  Kaulbach  also  illustrated, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Hogarth,  Schiller’s  “ Criminal 
from  Lost  Honour,”  Goethe’s  “ Faust,”  and  “ Renard  the 
Fox,”  (“  Reineke  Fuchs:”)  the  last  displays  exquisite 
humour.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  works,  he  painted 
a number  of  portraits,  and  furnished  illustrations  for 
Shakspeare  and  other  poets.  Kaulbach  excelled  in  the 
highest  qualities  of  his  art,  and  was  eminently  successful 
in  blending  in  his  style  the  ideal  and  symbolic  with  the 
real.  He  was  director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at 
Munich,  and  a member  of  nearly  all  the  similar  institu- 
tions of  Europe.  Died  in  1874. 

See  A.  Raczinski,  “ Histoire  de  1’ Art  moderne  en  Allemagne 
H.  Fortoul,  “ Del’Arten  AUemagne;  ” “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale.” 


c as  k;  5 as  s;  g hard;  g as  j;  G,  H,  K, guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s as  2;  th  as  in  this.  ( J^“See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Kaunitz,  von,  fon  kow'nits,  (Wenzel  Anton,) 
Prince,  a celebrated  Austrian  statesman  and  diploma- 
tist, born  at  Vienna  in  February,  1711.  After  travelling 
in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  aulic  councillor,  (1735.)  On  the 
accession  of  Maria  Theresa  he  was  made  in  1745  minis- 
ter-plenipotentiary to  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Governor  of 
the  Netherlands.  In  1748  he  was  a member  of  the  Peace 
Congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  was  soon  after  created 
minister  of  state  and  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Having  been  sent  as  ambassador  to  France  in  1750,  he 
negotiated  the  secret  alliance  between  that  country  and 
Austria.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  chancellor  of 
state  and  chancellor  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  He 
enjoyed  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  empress,  to 
whose  service  he  was  devoted,  and  the  principal  measures 
of  her  government  are  to  be  ascribed  to  his  influence. 
He  acted  a prominent  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  reforms 
of  Joseph  II.  The  court  of  Rome,  offended  by  these 
innovations,  called  Kaunitz  “ the  heretical  minister,” 
(“  il  ministro  eretico.”)  For  a long  time  he  was  consid- 
ered as  the  oracle  of  diplomacy,  and  exercised  such  an 
influence  over  the  direction  of  affairs  that  he  was  jest- 
ingly called  “ The  Coachman  of  Europe.”  Kaunitz  was 
a generous  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts,  and  was 
himself  an  accomplished  scholar.  Died  in  1794. 

See  Voltaire,  “ Siecle  de  Louis  XV;”  Grimm,  “Correspon- 
dance;”  Obsrmayer,  “ Trauer  am  Grabe  des  W.  A.  Fiirsten  von 
Kaunitz,”  1794;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Kausler,  von,  fon  kows'ler,  (Franz,)  a German 
officer  and  military  writer,  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1794, 
served  in  the  campaigns  against  the  French  from  1812 
to  1815.  He  published  a “History  of  the  Wars  of  all 
Nations  and  Times,”  (5  vols.,  1826-32,)  and  a “Life  of 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,”  (2  vols.,  1839.)  Died  in  1848. 

Kavanagh,  kiv'a-niH,  (Julia,)  a distinguished  writer 
of  tales  and  romances,  born  in  the  county  of  Tippe- 
rary, Ireland,  in  1824.  In  1848  she  published  “Made- 
leine,” a tale  from  real  life,  which  was  very  successful, 
and  her  romance  of  “Nathalie”  (1851)  was  still  more 
admired.  She  also  wrote  a biographical  work  entitled 
“ Woman  in  France  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,” 
(2  vols.,  1850.)  Her  writings  are  remarkable  for  their 
beautiful  delineation  of  character  and  graceful  simplicity 
of  style.  She  died  suddenly  at  Nice  in  1877. 

See  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  March,  1851. 

Kay,  (John,)  an  English  poet,  was  the  first  that  re- 
ceived in  England  the  title  of  poet-laureate.  He  flourished 
about  1480. 

Kay,  (John,)  a miniature-painter  and  engraver,  born 
near  Dalkeith,  in  Scotland,  in  1742.  For  several  years 
he  gained  a livelihood  as  a barber  in  Edinburgh ; but, 
having  exhibited  a talent  for  sketching,  he  was  assisted 
by  a wealthy  gentleman,  that  he  might  devote  himself 
entirely  to  art.  His  paintings  were  distinguished  for 
their  correct  and  exact  likeness  to  the  original.  He 
etched  about  nine  hundred  plates,  which  contained  por- 
traits of  the  distinguished  or  eccentric  personages  of 
Edinburgh  at  that  date.  These  were  published,  under 
the  title  of  “ Kay’s  Edinburgh  Portraits.”  Died  in  1826. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Kay  or  Key,  ki,  (Willem,)  a Flemish  historical 
painter,  born  in  Breda  in  1520.  Of  his  most  admired 
productions  we  may  mention  a portrait  of  Cardinal 
Granvelle,  and  a large  painting  in  which  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  Antwerp  were  introduced.  Died  in  1568. 

Kay-Sliuttleworth,  (Sir  James  Phillips,)  an 
English  lawyer,  born  in  1804.  He  is  noted  for  his 
activity  in  advancing  the  interests  of  public  schools. 
For  several  years  he  held  the  office  of  secretary  to  the 
committee  of  the  privy  council  on  education. 

Kaye,  (John,)  an  English  ecclesiastic,  bom  in  1783, 
became  Bishop  of  Lincoln  about  1827.  Died  in  1853. 

Kaye,  (John  William,)  an  English  historical  writer, 
born  in  London  about  1814.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  a “ History  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan,”  (1851,) 
a “ Life  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,”  (1856,)  and  a “ History 
of  the  Sepoy  War,”  (1866.)  Died  in  1876. 

Kayserling,  (M.,)  a Jewish  Rabbi,  born  in  Hanover 
in  1829.  He  is  the  author  of  “ Menasse  Ben  Israel, 
sein  Leben  und  Wirken,”  (1867,)  and  other  works. 


Kazinczy,  koz'int-se,  (Francis,)  a Hungarian  noble- 
man, distinguished  for  his  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country,  was  born  at  Er-Semlyn  in  1759. 
He  devoted  his  attention  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Hungarian  language,  which  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  was 
attempting  to  extirpate.  This  dialect  had  then  partially 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  many  terms  to  express  modern 
significations  were  required  to  be  added  in  order  to  give 
it  a reasonable  degree  of  completeness.  To  effect  this, 
Kazinczy  translated  numerous  works  from  the  French, 
German,  and  English,  adding  words  where  the  original 
Hungarian  was  deficient.  In  this  undertaking  he  appears 
to  have  been  eminently  successful.  In  1788  he  established 
the  first  Hungarian  magazine,  entitled  “ Magyar  Mu- 
zeum,”  and  two  years  later  commenced  the  “ Orpheus.” 
In  1794  he  was  arrested  on  a charge  of  conspiracy  and 
condemned  to  death.  This  sentence,  however,  was  com- 
muted to  imprisonment,  and  after  the  expiration  of  about 
six  years  he  regained  his  liberty.  He  wrote  various 
poems,  and  several  works  in  prose.  Died  of  cholera 
in  1831. 

Kazwyny,  (Zacharia  Ben  Mohammed.)  See  Caz- 
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Keach,  keech,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, born  in  Buckinghamshire  in  1640.  After  the  resto- 
ration he  was  bitterly  persecuted  on  account  of  the 
principles  which  he  had  advanced  in  his  writings.  He 
preached  some  years  in  London  after  1668.  The  most 
important  of  his  works  are  the  “ Key  to  open  Scripture 
Metaphors,”  (1682,)  and  “Exposition  of  the  Parables,” 
(1704.)  He  also  wrote  two  works  in  imitation  of  Bunyan, 
viz.,  “Travels  of  True  Godliness,”  and  “Travels  of  Un- 
godliness.” Died  in  1704. 

See  Crosby,  “ History  of  the  Baptists.” 

Kean,  (Charles  J.,)  a distinguished  actor,  the  son 
of  Edmund  Kean,  was  born  in  Waterford,  Ireland,  in 
1811,  and  studied  at  Eton.  He  made  several  visits  to 
America,  the  last  of  which  was  in  1866.  About  1846  he 
became  the  manager  of  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  London, 
to  the  popularity  of  which  he  contributed  greatly  by  the 
introduction  of  the  most  admirable  machinery,  such  as 
had  never  before  been  exhibited  to  the  British  public. 
He  was  also  employed  to  superintend  the  royal  theatri- 
cals at  Windsor  Castle.  Died  in  1868. 

Kean,  (Edmund,)  a celebrated  tragedian,  born  in 
London  about  1787.  He  was  the  son  of  an  actress 
named  Ann  Carey,  and,  while  very  young,  was  brought 
upon  the  stage  to  play  those  parts  in  which  children 
were  represented.  In  this  capacity  he  performed  before 
George  III.  at  Windsor  Castle,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  that  monarch.  In  1814  he  first  appeared  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  in  the  character  of  “ Shylock,”  with  such 
distinguished  success  that  he  not  only  fully  established 
his  own  fame,  but  also  retrieved  the  declining  popularity 
of  the  theatre.  He  afterwards  visited  America,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  Died  in  1833.  As  a tragedian 
Kean  is  considered  not  inferior  to  any  one  that  has  ap- 
peared on  the  English  stage.  His  remarkable  success 
was  owing  to  his  great  application  in  the  study  of  his 
characters  and  the  intensity  of  passion  which  he  threw 
into  them.  He  especially  excelled  in  his  representations 
of  “Shylock,”  “Othello,”  and  “Richard  III.” 

See  Procter,  “Life  of  E.  Kean,”  1835;  F.  W.  Hawkins, 
“Life  of  Edmund  Kean;”  Oxberry,  “Dramatic  Biography;” 
“ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1835. 

Keane,  keen,  (John,)  Lord,  a celebrated  British 
general,  was  born  at  Belmont,  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford, in  1781.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
In  1799  he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  captain,  and 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Earl  Cavan  in  Egypt. 
In  1812  he  served  as  colonel  in  Spain  under  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  was 
present  at  the  engagements  of  Vitoria,  Toulouse,  and 
other  important  battles.  He  was  subsequently  sent  to 
America,  where,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  he 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  January,  1815. 
In  1833  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  of 
Bombay,  and  in  1838  became  general-in-chief  of  the 
British  army  sent  against  the  Afghans.  In  1839  he  be- 
sieged the  fortress  of  Ghuznee,  which  had  been  regarded 
as  impregnable,  and  which  was  garrisoned  with  3500 
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men,  well  supplied  with  all  the  munitions  of  war.  The 
place  was,  however,  taken  by  assault  in  forty-eight  hours, 
with  a loss  of  only  two  hundred  on  the  side  of  the  British. 
For  this  victory  General  Keane  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Keane  of  Ghuznee.  Died  in  1844. 

Kearney  or  Kearny,  kar'ne,  ( Philip,  ) an  able 
American  general,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  June, 
1815.  He  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  government  to 
study  the  French  cavalry  tactics  about  1838.  He  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  captain  in  1846,  served  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  lost  his  left  arm  near  Mexico  in  1847.  Having 
resigned  his  commission  in  1851,  he  passed  several  years 
in  Europe,  and  served  in  the  French  army  at  Solferino, 
(1859.)  He  became  a brigadier-general  of  the  Union 
army  in  1861.  Fie  commanded  a division  at  the  battles 
of  Williamsburg,  May  5,  Fair  Oaks,  May  31,  White  Oak 
Swamp,  June  30,  and  Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862.  In 
the  month  last  named  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
major-general.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Chantill}', 
September  1,  1862. 

Kearny,  (Stephen  Watts,)  a major-general  in  the 
United  States  army,  an  uncle  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1794.  He  entered  the  army 
as  lieutenant  in  1812,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Queenstown.  Promoted  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war  in 
1846,  he  marched  westward  from  the  Arkansas,  con- 
quered New  Mexico,  and  established  a provisional  gov- 
ernment at  Santa  Fe.  He  was  brevetted  major-general 
for  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  San  Pasqual,  December 
3,  1846.  In  the  following  spring  he  was  for  some  time 
Governor  of  California.  Died  in  1848. 

Keate,  keet,  (George,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  author, 
born  in  Wiltshire  in  1729.  During  his  travels  on  the 
continent  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Voltaire,  with 
whom  he  was  a correspondent  for  a long  time.  Of  his 
works  we  may  mention  the  poems  of  “Ancient  and  Modern 
Rome,”  (1760,)  and  “The  Alps,”  (1763.)  He  compiled  an 
account  of  the  “ Pelew  Islands”  (1788)  from  manuscripts 
placed  in  his  hands  by  Captain  Wilson.  Died  in  1797. 

Keat'ing,  (Geoffrey,)  D.D.,  a Catholic  priest  and 
historical  writer,  was  born  in  Tipperary,  Ireland,  about 
1600.  His  chief  production  is  a “ History  of  Ireland 
from  the  Time  that  it  was  Planted  after  the  Flood  until 
the  Seventeenth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  II.”  This 
work,  which  is  replete  with  fables  and  traditions,  was 
translated  from  the  Irish  by  Dermot  O’Connor,  and 
published  in  London,  in  1738. 

Keats,  (John,)  a celebrated  English  poet,  born  in 
London  in  1795  or  1796,  and  educated  in  the  classics  at 
Enfield.  He  published  his  first  poems  in  1817,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Leigh  Hunt.  His  “ Endymion,” 
which  appeared  soon  after,  was  severely  criticised  by 
Gifford  in  the  “ Quarterly  Review.”  As  Keats  was  of  a 
very  sensitive  disposition,  it  is  supposed  that  this  criti- 
cism aggravated  the  disease  under  which  he  was  suffer- 
ing. He  died  in  1821  at  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
reside  on  account  of  his  health.  The  poetry  of  Keats, 
though  exhibiting  a vivid  perception  of  the  beautiful,  and 
great  powers  of  fancy,  is  deficient  in  intensity  and  force  ; 
and  his  celebrity  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  as  much  to 
the  circumstances  attending  his  early  death  as  to  his 
poetical  abilities.  Besides  the  “Endymion,”  we  may 
mention,  as  among  the  most  important  of  his  works, 
“Hyperion,”  “Lamia,”  and  “Isabella.” 

“We  had  never  happened,”  says  Lord  Jeffrey,  “to 
see  either  of  these  volumes  [“Endymion”  and  “The 
Eve  of  Saint  Agnes”]  till  very  lately,  and  have  been 
exceedingly  struck  with  the  genius  they  display,  and  the 
spirit  of  poetry  which  breathes  through  all  their  extrava- 
gance. . . . Mr.  Keats,  we  understand,  is  still  a very 
young  man  ; and  his  whole  works,  indeed,  bear  evidence 
enough  of  the  fact.  They  are  full  of  extravagance  and 
irregularity,  rash  attempts  at  originality,  interminable 
wanderings,  and  excessive  obscurity.  They  manifestly 
require,  therefore,  all  the  indulgence  that  can  be  claimed 
for  a first  attempt; — but  we  think  it  no  less  plain  that 
they  deserve  it ; for  they  are  flushed  all  over  with  the 
rich  lights  of  fancy,  and  so  coloured  and  bestrewn  with 
the  flowers  of  poetry,  that,  even  while  perplexed  and  be- 
wildered in  their  labyrinths,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 


intoxication  of  their  sweetness,  or  to  shut  our  hearts  to 
the  enchantments  they  so  lavishly  present.”  (“Edin- 
burgh Review”  for  August,  1820.) 

See  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  “Life,  Letters,  and  Literary 
Remains  of  John  Keats,”  2 vols.,  1848;  “London  Quarterly  Re- 
view” for  April,  1818;  “Westminster  Review”  for  January,  1849; 
“Atlantic  Monthly”  for  January,  1861 ; “ Monthly  Review”  for  July, 
1820. 

Keats,  (Sir  Richard  Goodwin,)  an  English  admiral, 
born  in  Hampshire  in  1757.  In  1778  he  was  promoted  to 
a lieutenancy  in  the  ninety-eight-gun  ship  Prince  George, 
where  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (afterwards  William  IV.) 
was  placed  under  his  command.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction against  the  Americans  and  the  French.  In  1782 
he  received  a commander’s  commission,  and  in  1807 
became  rear-admiral.  Died  in  1834. 

Keble,  kee'bel  or  kee'b’l,  (John,)  an  English  divine 
and  poet  of  high  reputation,  was  born  at  Fairford,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, on  the  25th  of  April,  1792.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  elected  a Fellow  of  Oriel  College  about  1810, 
and  ordained  a priest  in  1816,  soon  after  which  date  he 
left  the  university.  For  twenty  ensuing  years  he  was 
employed  as  his  father’s  curate  at  Fairford.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  John  Henry  Newman,  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Tractarian  movement  in  favour  of  High- 
Church  doctrines,  or  Puseyism.  According  to  Dr.  New- 
man, Keble  was  the  primary  author  of  this  movement. 
In  1827  he  published  “The  Christian  Year:  Thoughts 
in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and  Holidays  throughout  the 
Year,”  which  obtained  almost  unbounded  popularity, 
and  passed  through  fifty  editions  or  more.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  in  1833,  and 
became  vicar  of  Hursley  in  1835.  About  this  time  he 
married  Charlotte  Clarke.  He  contributed  to  the  “Tracts 
for  the  Times,”  (1834-36,)  and  published  a number  of 
sermons.  Among  his  popular  works  is  “ Lyra  Innocen- 
tium  : Thoughts  in  Verse  on  Christian  Children,  their 
Ways  and  Privileges,”  (1846.)  “To  English  church 
people  without  number,”  says  the  “North  British  Re- 
view,” “‘The  Christian  Year’  has  long  been  not  only  a 
cherished  classic,  but  a sacred  book,  which  they  place 
beside  their  Bible  and  their  Prayer-Book.  . . . Popularity 
is  no  word  to  express  the  fact  that  this  book  has  been 
for  years  the  cherished  companion,  in  their  best  moods, 
of  numbers  of  the  best  men,  of  the  most  diverse  charac- 
ters and  schools,  who  have  lived  in  our  time.”  Died  in 
March,  1866. 

See  Sir  John  T.  Coleridge,  “ Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble,” 
1869;  “North  British  Review”  for  September,  1866;  “Quarterly 
Review”  for  April  and  July,  1869 ; “British  Quarterly  Review”  for 
July,  1867;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1869. 

Keble,  (Joseph,)  an  English  writer  upon  law,  born 
in  London  about  1632;  died  in  1710.  Of  his  numerous 
works  we  may  cite  “An  Explanation  of  the  Laws  against 
Recusants,”  (1681.) 

Keckermann,  kSk'ker-mfin',  (Bartholomaus,)  a 
learned  German  writer  on  science,  born  at  Dantzic  in 
1571.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “Systema  Ethi- 
cum,”  (1610,)  and  “Systema  Mathematices,”  (1617.) 
Died  in  1609. 

Keder,  klFder,  (Nils  or  Nicholas,)  a Swedish  an- 
tiquary, born  at  Stockholm  in  1659.  He  wrote  his  auto- 
biography, and  several  treatises  upon  the  ancient  medals 
of  the  North.  He  was  ennobled  in  1719.  Died  in  1735. 

Keene,  keen,  (Edmund,)  an  English  prelate,  born  at 
Lynn  in  1713.  In  1752  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Chester,  and  in  1770  to  that  of  Ely.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  learning  and  benevolence.  Died  in  1781. 

Keen'er,  (John  Christian,)  D.D.,  a Methodist 
divine,  born  in  Baltimore  in  1819.  He  graduated  at 
Wesleyan  University,  Connecticut,  in  1834.  He  wrote 
a popular  work  entitled  “The  Post-Oak  Circuit.” 

Kee-Tse  or  Ki-Tse,  kee-tsiih,  [written  in  French, 
Ki-Tseu,]  a Chinese  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century  b.c.  He  became  the  adviser  of  the  emperor 
Woo- Wang,  the  founder  of  the  third  Chinese  dynasty. 

See  Pauthier,  “ Chine  ancienne “Nouvelle  Biographie  G tine- 
rale.” 

Keferstein,  ka'fer-stln',  (Christian,)  a German 
geologist,  born  at  Halle  in  1784.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “ Geognostic  Observations  on  the  Basaltic 
Structure  of  Western  Germany,”  (1820,)  in  which  he 
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successfully  maintains  the  volcanic  nature  of  basalt,  and 
“ The  Natural  History  of  the  Earth,”  (2  vols.,  1834.) 

KeigTitley,  (Thomas,)  a historical  and  biographical 
writer,  born  in  Dublin  about  1790.  He  published,  be- 
sides other  works,  “ Mythology  of  Ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,”  a “History  of  England,”  a “Life  of  John 
Milton,”  a “History  of  Rome,”  an  edition  of  Milton’s 
poems,  and  an  edition  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  Died  1872. 

Keil,  kil,  (Johann  Georg,)  a German  scholar  and 
litterateur,  born  at  Gotha  in  1781.  He  published  in  1814 
an  “ Elementary  Book  of  the  Spanish  Language.”  In 
1813  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Royal  Spanish 
Academy.  He  also  wrote  a number  of  lyrical  poems. 
Died  in  1857. 

Keil,  (Karl  August  Gottlieb,)  a German  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Grossenhain  in  1754.  He  published,  be- 
sides other  works,  a “ Manual  of  Hermeneutics  of  the 
New  Testament,”  in  German,  (1810.)  Died  in  1818. 

Keill,  keel,  (James,)  a physician,  brother  of  John, 
noticed  below,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1673.  He 
studied  medicine  in  his  native  city  and  at  Leyden,  and 
lectured  on  anatomy  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  He  wrote  a work  entitled  “Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Body,”  and  several  physiological  treatises. 
Died  in  1719. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Keill,  (John,)  a distinguished  mathematician,  born 
at  Edinburgh  in  1671,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1700 
he  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  wrote 
several  works  in  defence  of  the  theories  of  Newton  against 
Leibnitz.  In  1711  he  was  chosen  to  decipher  papers  for 
the  queen,  for  which  position  he  was  well  qualified.  He 
became  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  where  he  had 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  Among  his 
works  are  “An  Introduction  to  Natural  Philosophy,” 
and  “An  Introduction  to  the  True  Astronomy,”  both 
of  which  were  published  in  Latin  and  English.  Died 
in  1721. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Keim,  1dm,  (Franz  Xaver,)  a German  architect, 
born  in  1769  ; died  in  1864. 

Keim,  1dm,  (William  H.,)  an  American  general,  born 
at  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  in  1813.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  by  the  voters  of  Berks  county 
in  1858,  and  was  appointed  a brigadier-general  in  the 
autumn  in  1861.  Died  in  May,  i8t>2. 

Keisar,  (Willem,)  a Flemish  painter,  bom  at  Ant- 
werp about  1647  ; died  about  1693. 

Keiser,  (Reinhard,)  one  of  the  earliest  opera  com- 
posers in  Germany,  born  in  Leipsic  in  1673,  was  the 
author  of  more  than  a hundred  operas,  besides  several 
concertos  and  pieces  of  church  music.  Died  in  1739. 

Keith.,  (Alexander,)  a learned  Scotch  author  born 
in  1791.  His  first  book  on  “The  Fulfilment  of  Pro- 
phecy ” is  the  best  known  of  his  numerous  works.  He 
died  in  1880. 

Keith,  keeth,  (George,)  fifth  Earl  Marischal  of 
Scotland,  distinguished  as  a munificent  patron  of  learn- 
ing, and  as  the  founder  of  Marischal  (mar'shal)  College, 
Aberdeen.  He  studied  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  at 
Geneva,  where  he  had  the  celebrated  Theodore  Beza  for 
a preceptor.  Pie  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  earl 
marischal  in  1581.  During  the  reign  of  James  VI.  he  was 
appointed  to  several  high  offices  of  state.  Died  in  1622. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Keith,  (George,)  hereditary  Earl  Marischal  of  Scot- 
land, was  born  in  that  country  about  1693.  He  entered 
the  army,  and  was  appointed  by  Queen  Anne  the  captain 
of  her  guards.  At  the  death  of  that  sovereign  he  made 
strenuous  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  have  the  Pretender 
proclaimed  in  London.  After  the  accession  of  George 
I.,  in  1714,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  sentence 
of  death  passed  against  him  by  the  British  Parliament. 
Keith  escaped  to  the  continent,  and  served  for  some 
time  in  the  Spanish  army.  He  subsequently  removed 
to  Berlin,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
high  favour  with  Frederick  the  Great.  Died  in  1778. 

See  D’Alembert,  “ Eloge  de  Milord  Mardchal,”  1779. 

Keith,  (George,)  a Scottish  religionist,  who  at  an 
early  age  embraced  the  principles  of  George  Fox,  in 


the  defence  of  which  he  displayed  much  zeal  and  elo- 
quence. He  subsequently  advocated  many  views  at  va- 
riance with  those  held  by  the  Quakers,  for  which  he  was 
“ disowned”  or  excommunicated  by  the  Society.  Before 
his  death  his  views  again  changed,  and  he  died  in  the 
communion  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  wrote  “ The 
Standard  of  the  Quakers  Examined,”  (1702,)  intended  as 
a refutation  of  Barclay’s  “ Apology.” 

See  Janney,  “History  of  Friends,”  vol.  iii.  chap.  Hi. ; Gough, 
“ History  of  the  Quakers;”  Smith,  “ History  of  Pennsylvania.” 

Keith,  (James,)  field-marshal  of  Prussia,  and  brother 
of  George  Keith,  (1693-1778,)  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1696.  Having  entered  the  army  of  the  Pretender,  he 
took  part  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  where 
he  was  wounded.  He  afterwards  served  in  Spain  and 
in  Russia,  where  he  obtained  distinction  as  a warrior  and 
statesman  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-gen- 
eral. Soon  after  the  accession  of  the  empress  Elizabeth 
he  removed  to  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great,  by  whom 
he  was  created  field-marshal  of  Prussia,  and  in  1749 
governor  of  Berlin.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Hochkirchen, 
in  October,  1758. 

See  A.  Henderson,  “Memoirs  of  Field-Marshal  Keith,”  1759; 
Varnhagen  von  Ense,  “ Leben  des  Feld-Marschalls  J.  Keith,” 
Berlin,  1844;  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Scotsmen.” 

Keith,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  Episcopal  clergyman  and 
antiquary,  born  in  Kincardineshire  in  1681,  was  conse- 
crated a bishop  in  1727.  He  was  the  author  of  a “ His- 
tory of  the  Affairs  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Reign  of  James 
V.  to  the  Retreat  of  Queen  Mary  into  England,”  (1734.) 
Died  in  1757. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Keith,  (Sir  Robert  Murray,)  a British  diplomatist, 
born  about  1 730.  He  was  for  many  years  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Vienna.  Died  in  1795. 

See  his  “Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  Official  and  Familiar,” 
etc.,  published  by  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth,  2 vols.,  1849. 

Keith,  (Thomas,)  an  English  mathematician,  born  in 
Yorkshire  in  1759.  He  wrote  the  “Complete  Practical 
Arithmetician,”  a work  on  Trigonometry,  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1824. 

Keith,  Viscount.  See  Elphinstone,  (G.  Keith.) 

Keitt,  commonly  pronounced  kit,  (Lawrence  M.,)  a 
politician,  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1824.  In  1853  he 
was  elected  a representative  to  Congress,  and  re-elected 
in  1855,  1857,  and  1859.  In  1856  he  was  associated  with 
Preston  S.  Brooks  in  his  assault  upon  Charles  Sumner 
on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Southern  disunion  movement  of  i860. 
He  was  killed  in  battle  near  Richmond  in  June,  1864. 

Kelffoon,  Kelaoun,  or  Kelffun,  kSTi-oon',  (Alma- 
lek- Almansoor-Seif-ed-Deen,  (or  -Almansour- 
Saiffeddyn,)  al-mfl'ek  il-min-sooR'  sTf-ed-deen',)  Sul- 
tan of  Egypt,  was  brought  to  that  country  as  a slave  in 
1249  A. D.  He  rapidly  rose  in  rank,  and  in  1279,  having 
revolted  against  Almalek-al-Saeed,  he  was  proclaimed 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  He  subsequently  conquered 
Tripoli,  and  other  places  of  importance  in  Northern 
Africa.  Died  in  1290. 

Kelij -Arslan.  See  Kilij- Arslan. 

Keller.  See  Cellarius. 

Keller,  kel'ler,  (Georg,)  a German  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, born  near  Bomdorf,  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  1760. 
He  became  in  1806  pastor  at  Aarau,  where  his  opinions, 
which  leaned  towards  Protestantism,  gave  great  offence 
to  the  Catholic  clergy.  He  published,  among  other 
works,  “The  Catholicon.”  Died  in  1827. 

Keller,  kel'ler,  (Godfrey,)  a Swiss  poet,  born  at  Zu- 
rich in  1819.  He  published  in  1846  a volume  of  poems, 
which  were  received  with  favour.  Died  in  i860. 

Keller,  (Jakob,)  a German  Roman  Catholic  writer, 
born  at  Seckingen  in  1568.  He  wrote  several  polemical 
works  against  the  Protestants.  Died  in  1631. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Keller,  (Jean  Balthasar,)  a brass-founder,  born  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  in  1638.  He  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  gained  distinction  by  the  bronze  statues  which 
he  executed,  several  of  which  were  purchased  to  orna- 
ment the  garden  of  Versailles.  Died  in  1702. 
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Keller,  (Joseph,)  an  able  German  engraver,  born  at 
Linz,  on  the  Rhine,  in  1815,  became  professor  of  en- 
graving at  Dusseldorf.  Among  his  works  are  a large 
engraving  of  Raphael’s  “Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,” 
and  several  prints  after  Overbeck. 

Keller  von  Steinbock,  kel'ler  fon  stln'bok,  (F ried- 
rich  Ludwig,)  a Swiss  jurist  and  legal  writer,  born  at 
Zurich  in  1799,  became  professor  of  law  at  Halle  in 
1843. 

Kellerhoven,  kel'ler-ho'ven,  (Moritz,)  a German 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Altenrath,  duchy  of  Berg, 
in  1758,  became  court  painter  at  Munich  about  1806. 
He  excelled  in  portraits,  and  engraved  many  of  his  own 
works.  Died  in  1830. 

Kellermann,  de,  deh  kVlSR'mbN',  (Francois  Chris- 
TOPHE,)  Duke  of  Valmy,  a distinguished  French  mar- 
shal, of  German  extraction,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1 735- 
After  serving  in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  he  was  made  a 
lieutenant-general  in  1792,  and  was  soon  after  appointed 
to  command  the  central  army  on  the  Moselle.  He  gained 
a decisive  victory  over  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  Valmy 
in  September,  1792.  Having  been  accused  of  treachery 
by  Custine  and  others,  he  was  imprisoned  for  ten  months, 
and  only  released  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  In  1795 
he  became  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  and 
after  his  return  to  Paris  was  appointed  inspector-general 
of  cavalry,  in  1798.  He  was  created  in  1804  senator  and 
marshal  of  France,  and  in  1806  he  obtained  from  Napo- 
leon the  command  of  the  reserve  army  on  the  Rhine,  and 
other  distinctions.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII. 
he  was  made  a peer,  and  received  the  grand  cross  of  the 
order  of  Saint  Louis.  Died  in  1820. 

See  De  Salve,  “Fragments  historiques  sur  le  Mare  dial  de  Kel- 
lermann,” 1807;  Thiers,  “ Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  l’Empire;” 
Botidoux,  “ Esquisse  de  la  Carriere  militaire  de  F.  C.  de  Keller- 
mann,” 1817;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene  rale.” 

Kellermann,  de,  (Franqois  Christophe  Edmond,) 
Duke  of  Valmy,  a son  of  Francis  Etienne,  noticed  below, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1802.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1839,  1842,  and  1844. 

Kellermann,  de,  (FRANgois  Etienne,)  Duke  of 
Valmy,  born  at  Metz  in  1770,  was  a son  of  General  Kel- 
lermann, noticed  above.  He  served  as  adjutant-general 
under  Bonaparte  in  Italy  in  1796,  became  a general 
of  brigade  in  1797,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory 
at  Marengo  in  1800.  About  1802  he  obtained  the  rank 
of  general  of  division.  He  was  wounded  at  Austerlitz, 
where  he  directed  several  charges  of  cavalry.  In  1815 
he  fought  for  Napoleon  at  Waterloo.  Died  in  1835. 

Kel'ley,  (Benjamin  Franklin,)  an  American  gen- 
eral in  the  Union  army,  born  in  New  Hampshire  about 
1807.  He  gained  a victory  at  Philippi,  Virginia,  in  June, 

1861.  In  March,  1862,  he  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  “railroad  district”  in  Northwestern  Virginia. 

Kel'ley,  (Edward,)  a noted  astrologer,  born  at  Wor- 
cester, England,  in  1555.  He  was  an  accomplice  of  the 
notorious  Dr.  Dee,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Germany. 
While  there,  he  was  imprisoned  as  an  impostor  by  the 
emperor  Rudolph ; but,  having  afterwards  obtained  his 
release,  he  won  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  by  whom  he 
was  knighted.  He,  however,  resumed  his  old  practices, 
and  was  again  imprisoned.  In  an  attempt  to  regain 
his  liberty,  he  fell  from  his  window,  and  was  mortally 
wounded,  in  1595.  He  wrote  various  works  upon  al- 
chemy and  astrology. 

See  Wood,  “ Athens  Oxonienses.” 

Kelley,  (William  D.,)  born  in  Philadelphia  about 
1814,  studied  law,  and  was  elected  as  a Democrat  a judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  About  1856  he  became 
an  active  Republican,  and  was  in  i860  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency.  He  was  elected 
a member  of  Congress  from  Philadelphia  in  i860,  in 

1862,  in  1864,  in  1866,  and  in  1868.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  Judge  Kelley  has  uniformly  acted  with 
the  radical  Republicans. 

Kellgren,  chfel'gR&n,  (Johan  Henrik,)  an  eminent 
Swedish  poet,  born  in  West  Gothland  in  1751,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Abo,  in  Finland.  In  1786 
Gustavus  III.  appointed  him  a member  of  the  Swedish 
Academy,  and  likewise  chose  him  for  his  private  secre- 
tary and  librarian.  His  works,  consisting  of  lyric  poetry 


and  four  operas,  were  published  in  1796,  in  3 vols.,  under 
the  title  of  “ Samlade  Skriftes.”  Died  in  1795- 

See  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe N.  von  Ro- 
senstein,  “ J.  H.  Kellgrdns  Lefnad,”  1796. 

Kellie,  Earl  of.  See  Erskine,  (T.  Alexander.) 

Kel'li-son,  (Matthew,)  an  English  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  born  in  Northamptonshire  about  1560.  He  filled 
the  offices  of  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Rheims  and 
president  of  the  College  of  Douay.  He  wrote  numerous 
religious  and  controversial  works.  Died  in  1641. 

Kel'ly,  (Alfred,)  an  American  lawyer,  born  at  Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut,  in  1787.  Having  removed  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  internal 
improvement  of  the  State  by  canals.  Died  in  1859. 

Kel'ly,  (Sir  Fitzroy,)  a British  lawyer,  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1796.  He  was  for  many  years  a Conservative 
member  of  Parliament,  and  was  attorney-general  in 
1:858—59.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  baron 
of  the  Exchequer.  Died  in  1880. 

Kelly,  (Hugh,)  a dramatic  and  political  writer,  born 
at  Killarney,  in  Ireland,  in  1739.  He  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  became  the  editor  of  several  periodicals. 
He  published  a pamphlet  entitled  a “Vindication  of  the 
Administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,”  and  the  plays  of  “ False 
Delicacy,”  (1768,)  “A  Word  to  the  Wise,”  (1770,)  and 
the  “School  for  Wives,”  (1774.)  Died  in  1777- 

See  “ Life  of  Kelly,”  prefixed  to  tile  edition  of  his  Works,  1778. 

Kelly,  (John,)  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, born  at  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  I75°-  He 
translated  the  Bible  into  the  Manks  language,  a dialect 
of  the  ancient  Celtic,  in  which  he  was  exceedingly  well 
versed,  and  wrote  “ A Practical  Grammar  of  the  Ancient 
Gallic,  or  Language  of  the  Isle  of  Man.”  Died  in  1809. 

Kelly,  (Michael,)  a celebrated  singer  and  musical 
composer,  born  at  Dublin  in  1762.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  went  to  Naples,  and  received  lessons  there  from 
Fineroli  and  Aprili.  He  performed  with  eminent  success 
in  Italy,  and  also  in  Germany,  where  he  was  a favourite 
with  the  emperor  Joseph  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
great  Mozart.  He  afterwards  became  first  singer  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  London.  He  wrote  an  interesting 
work  entitled  “ Reminiscences”  of  his  contemporaries 
and  friends.  Died  in  1826. 

See  “Musical  Biography,”  London,  1814;  “ Monthly  Review” 
for  November,  1825. 

Kem'ble,  (Charles,)  a brother  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
J.  P.  Kemble,  was  born  in  South  Wales  in  1775-  He 
was  educated  at  Douay,  in  France,  and  became  an  actor 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  1792  he  performed  at  Drury 
Lane  as  “Malcolm”  in  “Macbeth,”  and  continued  upon 
the  stage  as  a successful  actor  until  1840.  Died  in  1854. 

See  Oxberry’s  “Dramatic  Biography;”  “Fraser’s  Magazine” 
for  December,  1854. 

Kemble,  (Elizabeth,)  a daughter  of  Roger  Kemble, 
was  born  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1761.  She  made 
her  first  appearance  in  London  in  1783.  In  form  and 
expression,  as  well  as  in  the  applause  which  she  re- 
ceived, she  has  been  compared  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons. In  1785  she  married  an  actor  named  Whitlock, 
whom  she  accompanied  to  America  in  1792.  In  this 
country  she  became  a great  favourite,  and  performed 
several  times  before  General  Washington.  Died  in  1836. 

Kemble,  (Frances  Anne,)  often  called  Fanny 
Kemble,  a popular  English  actress  and  writer,  born  in 
London  in  181 1,  was  a daughter  of  Charles  Kemble.  She 
performed  both  tragedy  and  comedy  with  eminent  suc- 
cess. About  1832  she  accompanied  her  father  to  the 
United  States,  where  she  married  Pierce  Butler,  from 
whom  she  was  divorced  in  1849.  Sue  published  a “Jour- 
nal of  a Residence  in  America,”  (1835,)  “The  Star  of 
Seville,”  a drama,  “Journal  of  a Residence  on  a Georgian 
Plantation  in  1838-39,”  (1863,)  “Records  of  a Girl- 
hood,” (1878,)  and  “Records  of  Later  Life,”  (1882.) 
Since  1873  she  has  resided  at  Philadelphia. 

See  “ London  Quarterly  Review  ” for  July,  1835,  and  Sept.,  1847. 

Kemble,  (George  Stephen,)  another  brother  of  tne 
Kemble  family,  and  a distinguished  actor,  was  born  in 
Herefordshire  in  1758.  He  first  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1783,  and  afterwards  was  successively  the 
manager  of  the  theatres  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and 
Drury  Lane.  Died  in  1822. 
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Kemble,  (John  Mitchell,)  an  Anglo-Saxon  scholar 
and  historian,  son  of  Charles  Kemble  the  actor,  was 
born  in  1807,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. For  several  years  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
“British  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.”  He  became 
a member  of  various  foreign  scientific  and  historical 
societies.  His  chief  work  is  entitled  “The  Saxons  in 
England  ; a History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till 
the  Period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,”  (2  vols.,  1849.) 
Died  in  1857. 

See  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  March  and  May,  1857. 

Kemble,  (John  Philip,)  an  eminent  English  trage- 
dian, brother  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  son 
of  Roger  Kemble,  was  born  at  Prescot,  in  Lancashire, 
in  1757.  He  first  appeared  on  the  stage  at  the  age  of 
ten  years.  He  was  afterwards  educated  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  seminary  at  Douay,  France.  In  1776  he  again 
went  on  the  stage,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  first  rank  in 
his  profession.  In  1783  he  first  performed  as  “ Hamlet” 
in  London  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  He  subsequently 
became  a shareholder  and  manager  in  the  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  He  retired  from  his  profession  in  1817.  On 
this  occasion  a public  dinner  was  given  him,  at  which 
Lord  Holland  presided.  On  account  of  ill  health,  he 
then  went  to  reside  in  the  south  of  France,  and  after- 
wards at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  died  in  1823. 

A competent  and  impartial  critic  thus  states  his  im- 
pressions of  Kemble  as  an  actor  : “ His  performances 
throughout  evince  deep  study  and  application,  joined  to 
amazingly  judicious  conception.  They  are  correct  and 
highly-finished  paintings,  but  much  laboured. . . . Though 
my  head  is  satisfied,  and  even  astonished,  yet  my  heart  is 
seldom  affected.  . . . Once,  I must  own,  however,  I was 
completely  overpowered  by  his  acting.  It  was  in  the 
part  of  Zanga.  ...  I could  not  have  believed  that  tragic 
representation  could  so  far  deceive  the  senses  and  the 
judgment.”  (“  Life  and  Letters  of  Irving,”  vol.  i.  p.  156.) 
As  an  actor,  Kemble  excelled  in  the  highest  order  of 
tragedy.  He  possessed  an  elegant  and  discriminating 
taste,  and  was  learned  and  refined.  His  manners  were 
uncommonly  attractive.  He  enjoyed  a high  character  as 
a gentleman  and  a man  of  honour. 

See  Boaden,  “Memoirs  of  John  P.  Kemble,”  2 vols.,  1825; 
“London  Quarterly  Review”  for  June,  1826;  “Westminster  Review” 
for  April,  1825. 

Kemble,  (Priscilla,)  an  English  actress,  wife  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  about  1755  ; died  in  1845. 

Kemble,  (Roger,)  a distinguished  actor,  born  in  Here- 
ford, England,  in  1721.  In  1753  he  married  Sarah  Ward, 
an  actress,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  children.  Among 
these  were  Mrs.  Siddons,  John  Philip  Kemble,  Eliza- 
beth Kemble,  and  Charles  Kemble,  all  of  whom  are 
mentioned  in  this  work. 

Kemeny,  kem'an,  (Sigmund,)  Baron  of,  a Hunga- 
rian writer  and  journalist,  born  in  1816.  In  1849  he  was 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly  at  Pesth,  where  he 
advocated  the  revolutionary  cause.  The  next  year  he 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “ Respublica.”  He 
wrote  several  popular  romances.  Died  in  1852. 

Kemp,  (George  Mickle,)  the  designer  of  the  Scott 
monument  at  Edinburgh,  was  born  at  New  Hall,  in 
Scotland,  about  1794.  He  was  employed  for  a time  as  a 
draughtsman,  and,  when  plans  were  requested  for  the 
Scott  monument,  he  furnished  one  which  was  preferred, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  execution  of  it.  Died 
in  1844. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement.) 

Kemp,  (James,)  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal diocese  of  Maryland,  born  in  Scotland  in  1764, 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1787,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years  was  rector  at  Great  Choptank,  Maryland. 
He  was  bishop  of  that  diocese,  and  provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  from  1816  until  his  death,  in  1827. 

Kemp,  (John,)  an  English  prelate,  born  in  Kent  about 
1400,  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1452,  and 
subsequently  became  lord  chancellor.  He  had  distin- 
guished abilities  both  as  a primate  and  statesman.  Died 
in  1454. 

See  W.  F.  Hook,  “Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,” 
vol.  v.  chap.  xx. 


Kemp,  (Joseph,)  a distinguished  musical  composer, 
and  organist  of  the  cathedral  of  Bristol,  was  born  at 
Exeter  in  1778;  died  in  1824.  Among  his  productions 
are  the  anthems  “I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,”  “A  Sound 
of  Battle  is  in  the  Land,”  and  “ The  Siege  of  Ischia,” 
an  opera. 

Kempelen,  von,  fon  kSm'peh-lSn,  (Wolfgang,)  a 
famous  mechanical  genius,  and  the  inventor  of  the  chess 
machine,  was  born  at  Presburg  in  1734.  His  remarkable 
talent  for  chess-playing  made  him  a favourite  at  the 
court  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  created  him  an  imperial 
councillor.  In  1769  he  exhibited  to  the  empress  his 
chess-player,  representing  a man  of  usual  size  sitting 
before  a table  which  held  a chess-board.  Though  op- 
posed by  the  best  players,  the  machine  was  nearly  always 
victorious,  and  would  correct  a false  move  of  the  other 
party.  He  visited  France  and  England,  where  his  in- 
vention caused  a great  sensation.  In  1728  he  invented 
the  speaking-machine,  having  the  form  of  a wooden 
box  provided  with  a bellows.  This  was  made  to  speak 
words  distinctly  in  a voice  like  that  of  a child.  Kem- 
pelen wrote  a treatise  “ On  the  Mechanism  of  Human 
Speech.”  Died  in  1804. 

Kemper,  kSm'per,  (Jan  Melchior,)  an  able  Dutch 
jurist,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1776.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Leyden  in  1809,  and  published  a number 
of  works  on  law.  Died  in  1824. 

See  M.  Siegenbeek,  “Memoria  J.  M.  Kemperi,”  1824. 

Kem'per,  (Reuben,)  an  American  officer,  born  in 
Fauquier  county,  Virginia.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
various  engagements  against  the  Spaniards  in  Florida 
and  Mexico,  and  took  part  in  the  defence  of  New  Orleans 
under  General  Jackson.  Died  in  1826. 

Kemph,  k£mf,  (Nikolaus,)  a German  theologian 
and  writer,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1397  ; died  in  1497. 

Kempis,  a,  \ kgm'pis,  (Thomas,)  or  Thomas  Ham'- 
er-ken,  a celebrated  German  ascetic  writer,  born  at 
Kempen,  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne,  about  1380.  He 
became  an  inmate  of  the  monastery  of  Mount  Saint 
Agnes,  and  spent  much  time  in  copying  religious  books. 
He  is  said  to  have  employed  fifteen  years  in  writing  a 
copy  of  the  Bible.  He  also  wrote  several  original  treat- 
ises. His  reputation  is  founded  on  the  well-known  work 
entitled  “ De  Imitatione  Christi ;”  but  it  remains  an 
unsettled  question  whether  he  composed  or  only  tran- 
scribed it.  Many  volumes  have  been  written  on  each 
side  of  this  question.  Died  in  1471. 

See  Brewer,  “Thom*  A Kempis  Biographia,”  1676;  Baehring, 
“Thomas  von  Kempen,”  etc.,  1854;  Mooren,  “Nachrichten  iiber 
Thomas  a Kempis,”  Crefeld,  1855,  (said  to  be  the  best  of  all  the 
biographies  of  T.  A Kempis  ;)  Malou,  “ Recherches  sur  le  veritable 
Auteur  de  Limitation,”  1858;  Hodgson,  “Reformers  and  Mar- 
tyrs,” Philadelphia,  1867  ; Charles  Hoffmann,  “ T.  A Kempis  et  ses 
Ecrits,”  1848;  J.  P.  Silbert,  “Gersen,  Gerson  und  Kempis,  oder 
ist  Einer  von  diesen  Dreien  der  Verfasser,”  etc.,  1828;  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Ken,  (Thomas,)  a celebrated  English  prelate,  born  at 
Berkhamstead  in  1637,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  About 
1679  he  went  to  Holland  as  chaplain  to  the  Princess 
of  Orange.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  chaplain  to 
Charles  II.,  who  raised  him  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells 
in  1684.  “He  was,”  says  Macaulay,  “a  man  of  parts 
and  learning,  of  quick  sensibility  and  stainless  virtue.  . . . 
Before  he  became  a bishop,  he  had  maintained  the 
honour  of  his  gown  by  refusing,  when  the  court  was  at 
Winchester,  to  let  Eleanor  Gwinn  [a  mistress  of  Charles] 
lodge  in  the  house  which  he  occupied  there  as  a preben- 
dary. The  king  had  sense  enough  to  respect  so  manly 
a spirit.  Of  all  the  prelates  he  liked  Ken  the  best.” 
Deprived  of  his  bishopric  as  a nonjuror  upon  the  coro- 
nation of  William  III.,  he  was  regarded  with  the  highest 
esteem  even  by  his  opponents.  Queen  Anne,  upon  her 
accession,  granted  him  a pension.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  volumes  of  elaborate  sermons,  and  of  many 
poetical  productions  of  a religious  character.  “ His 
Morning  and  Evening  Hymns,”  says  the  writer  above 
quoted,  “are  still  repeated  daily  in  thousands  of  dwell- 
ings.” He  died  in  1711. 

See  W.  Hawkins,  “Life  of  Bishop  Ken,”  1713;  W.  L.  Bowles, 
“Life  of  Thomas  Ken,”  1830;  Macaulay,  “History  of  England,” 
vol.  i.  chap,  v.;  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  September,  1851; 
Miss  Strickland,  “Lives  of  the  Seven  Bishops,”  etc.,  London, 
1866  ; “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1832. 
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Ken’ dal,  (George,)  an  English  nonconformist  minis- 
ter, born  in  Devonshire,  was  a Calvinist.  He  became 
rector  of  Blissland,  in  Cornwall,  from  which  he  was 
ejected  about  1662.  Died  in  1663. 

Kendal,  (Margaret  Brunton,)  Mrs.,  an  English 
actress,  formerly  know  as  “ Madge  ” Robertson,  was 
born  at  Great  Giimsby  in  1849.  She  first  appeared  in 
London  as  “ Ophelia,”  in  1865,  at  the  Haymarket.  In 
1879  she  was  married  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Kendal  (Grimston.) 

Ken'dall,  (Amos,)  an  able  American  statesman,  born 
at  Dunstable,  Massachusetts,  in  1789.  He  supported 
General  Jackson  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1829, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  by  him  an  auditor  of  the 
treasury  department.  He  was  made  postmaster-general 
in  1835,  and  continued  to  fill  that  post  till  1840.  Died 
in  1869. 

Ken'dall,  (G.,)  an  English  missionary,  who  laboured 
in  New  Zealand,  and  opened  a school  there  in  1816.  He 
acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of  that 
country,  and  wrote  a “ Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the 
Language  of  New  Zealand,”  (1820.)  He  was  drowned 
at  sea  in  1835. 

Kendall,  (George  Wilkins,)  an  Ameiican  writer 
and  journalist,  born  at  Amherst,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1810.  He  removed  in  1835  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
became  associated  with  Mr.  Lumsden  as  editor  of  the 
“ Picayune.”  In  1841  he  accompaned  the  Santa  Fe  ex- 
pedition from  Texas,  of  which  he  published  an  account 
after  his  return.  He  brought  out  in  1851  a work  entitled 
“ The  War  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,”  with 
coloured  plates  of  the  principal  conflicts.  Died  in  1867. 

Kendall,  (John,)  an  English  writer,  and  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  born  about  1725;  died  in  1814. 
Among  his  works  are  a “Life  of  Thomas  Story,”  and 
“ Precepts  of  the  Christian  Religion.” 

Kendi,  Al.  See  Alchindus. 

Ken'drick,  (Asahel  C.,)  D.D.,  an  American  scholar 
and  Baptist  clergyman,  born  at  Poultney,  Vermont,  in 
1809.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  New  York, 
in  1831.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  at  Madison  University,  and  in  1850 
Greek  professor  in  the  University  of  Rochester,  New 
York.  He  has  published  a number  of  religious  and 
miscellaneous  works. 

Kendrick,  (Nathaniel,)  D.D.,  a Baptist  divine,  born 
in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  in  1777,  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  and  moral  philosophy  in  Hamilton 
College  (now  Madison  University)  in  1822.  His  labours 
contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  institution. 
Died  in  1848. 

Kenicius,  ki-nee'shc-us,  (Peter,)  Archbishop  of 
Upsal,  Sweden,  during  the  reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
was  born  in  1555.  He  rendered  important  service  to 
the  cause  of  education,  and  owing  to  his  efforts  parish 
hospitals  were  established  throughout  Sweden.  He 
wrote  several  theological  works.  Died  in  1636. 

Ken'na-way,  (Sir  John,)  a British  diplomatist,  born 
at  Exeter  in  1758.  He  became  a captain  of  the  army  in 
India  in  1780,  and  negotiated  an  important  treaty  with 
Tippoo  Saib  in  1792.  Died  in  1836. 

Kennedy,  (Benjamin  Hall,)  a scholar  of  Greek, 
born  near  Birmingham  in  1804.  He  was  head  master  of 
Shrewsbury  school  1836-66,  and  afterwards  Reguis  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Cambridge.  He  has  brought  out 
several  commentaries  on  Greek  authors,  and  other  works. 

Ken'ne-dy,  (Grace,)  a popular  Scottish  authoress, 
born  in  Ayrshire  in  1782.  She  published  several  moral 
and  religious  tales  of  great  merit.  Among  these  we 
may  name  “Anna  Ross,”  “The  Decision,”  and  “Jessy 
Allan,”  which  have  been  translated  into  German ; also 
“Father  Clement,”  (1825.)  Died  in  1825. 

Kennedy,  (Ildefonso,)  a Scottish  Benedictine  and 
scientific  writer,  born  at  Muthel  in  1721,  was  secretary 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich.  Died  in  1804. 

Kennedy,  (James,)  a Scottish  prelate,  and  grandson 
of  Robert  III.,  was  born  about  1405.  He  was  raised  in 
1440  to  the  see  of  Saint  Andrew’s,  and  was  subsequently 
chosen  a lord  of  the  regency  until  James  III.  obtained 
his  majority.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  salutary  re- 
forms which  he  effected  among  the  Scottish  clergy.  He 


was  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Saint  Salvator,  at 
Saint  Andrew’s.  Died  in  1466. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Kennedy,  (John,)  a physician  and  antiquary,  bom 
in  Scotland.  He  wrote  a treatise  on  the  coins  of  the 
emperor  Carausius.  Died  in  1760. 

Ken'ne-dy,  (John,)  an  English  author,  and  rector  of 
Bradley,  in  Derbyshire.  Among  his  works  is  “A  Scrip- 
ture Chronology,”  (1752.)  Died  about  1770. 

Ken'ne-dy,  (John  Pendleton,)  an  American  states- 
man and  popular  writer,  born  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in 
1795.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  elected  in 
1820  to  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates.  He  was  sub- 
sequently three  times  elected  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  where  he  actively  supported  the  lead- 
ing measures  of  the  Whig  party.  He  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  navy  in  1852.  He  has  published  several 
popular  works  of  fiction,  among  which  we  may  name 
“ Swallow  Barn,  or  a Sojourn  in  the  Old  Dominion,” 
(1832,)  and  “Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  a Tale  of  the  Tory 
Ascendency,”  (1835 ;)  also  a “Life  of  William  Wirt,” 
besides  other  works.  Died  in  August,  1870. 

See  Griswold,  “ Prose  Writers  of  America.” 

Ken'net,  (Basil,)  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  brother  of  Bishop  Kennet,  born  in  Kent 
in  1674,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  became  chaplain 
to  the  English  factory  at  Leghorn.  He  returned  to 
England  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  wrote  various 
antiquarian  and  historical  works,  among  which  are  “The 
Antiquities  of  Rome,”  (1696,)  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  republic,  and  “ Lives  and  Characters  of  Ancient 
Greek  Poets,”  (1697.)  Died  in  1715. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Kennet,  (White,)  an  English  prelate  and  author, 
born  at  Dover  in  1660,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  at  Oxford.  In  1699  he  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.,  and  in  1718  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Peterbo- 
rough. He  was  distinguished  as  a preacher  of  great 
eloquence  and  as  a scholar  of  indefatigable  industry  and 
perseverance,  as  well  as  for  his  opposition  to  the  High- 
Church  party.  Died  in  1728.  Of  his  numerous  works 
we  may  mention  “ Parochial  Antiquities  attempted  in 
the  History  of  Ambrosden,  Burcester,  and  other  Ad- 
jacent Places  in  the  Counties  of  Oxford  and  Bucks,” 
(1695,)  and  “A  Register  and  Chronicle,  Ecclesiastical 
and  Civil,”  (1728,)  relating  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

See  W.  Newton,  “Life  of  While  Kennet,”  1730;  “Biographia 
Britannica.” 

Ken'neth  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  died,  after  a short 
reign,  in  606,  and  was  succeeded  by  Eugene  III. 

Kenneth.  II.  succeeded  his  father,  Alpin,  as  King  of 
the  Scots,  in  834.  He  carried  on  a successful  war  against 
the  Britons,  and  reduced  the  Piets  to  subjection.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  sovereign  who  swayed  a 
sceptre  over  all  Scotland.  Died  about  858  a.d. 

Kenneth  III.  ascended  the  throne  of  Scotland  in  970. 
He  repelled  the  invasions  of  the  Danes,  established  a 
just  and  efficient  government  in  his  dominions,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  monarch  who  gave  Scotland 
a written  code  of  laws.  He  was  assassinated  in  994. 

See  Buchanan,  “ History  of  Scotland.” 

Ken'nI-cott,  (Benjamin,)  a learned  divine  and  He- 
brew scholar,  born  at  Totness,  in  Devonshire,  England, 
in  1718.  While  a student  at  Oxford,  he  wrote  two  dis- 
sertations, one  “On  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise,”  and 
the  other  “On  the  Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abel,”  which 
procured  for  him,  free  of  expense  and  before  the  usual 
period,  the  degree  of  B.A.  He  was  soon  after  elected 
a Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  became  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1750. 
In  1753  he  published  a treatise  on  “The  State  of  the 
Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,”  in  which 
he  unfolded  his  plan  of  collating  the  Hebrew  manuscripts 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Although  his  efforts  met  with 
opposition  from  some  of  the  clergy,  a large  sum  was 
raised  to  aid  him  in  his  enterprise,  and  several  men 
of  learning  were  employed  to  assist  him  in  his  labours. 
His  “ Hebrew  Bible,”  the  result  of  these  labours,  was 
issued  in  1776,  with  the  various  readings  attached.  Dr. 
Kennicott  and  his  assistants  in  this  valuable  work  con- 
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suited  sixteen  Samaritan  and  over  six  hundred  Hebrew 
manuscripts.  Died  at  Oxford  in  1783. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene  rale.  ” 

Ken'non,  (Robert  Lewis,)  a Methodist  divine  and 
physician,  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1789.  He  excelled 
in  various  branches  of  science,  particularly  geology,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  coal- 
fields of  Alabama.  Died  in  1838. 

Ken'rick,  (Francis  Patrick,)  D.D.,  a Catholic 
prelate,  born  at  Dublin  in  1797,  emigrated  in  1821 
to  America.  In  1842  he  succeeded  Dr.  Conwell  as 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  created  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore  in  1851,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  by 
the  pope  “ primate  of  honour,”  having  precedency  over 
all  other  Catholic  prelates  of  the  country.  He  enjoyed 
a high  reputation  for  learning,  and  published,  among 
other  works,  “ Dogmatic  Theology,”  and  “Moral  The- 
ology,” (both  in  Latin.)  Died  in  1863. 

Kenrick,  (Peter  Richard,)  D.D.,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1806.  Having  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  he  became  editor  of  the  “ Cath- 
olic Herald.”  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Rosati,  in  1843,  he 
succeeded  him  as  Bishop  of  Saint  Louis,  and  in  1847 
was  made  first  archbishop  of  that  city.  He  has  founded 
several  charitable  institutions,  and  has  been  active  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  education. 

Ken'rick,  (William,)  an  English  writer,  noted  for 
his  quarrelsome  disposition,  born  in  Hertfordshire  about 
1720,  published  “Epistles,  Philosophical  and  Moral,” 
in  poetry,  (1759,)  “A  Review  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  New  Edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare,”  (1765,)  which  caused  a controversy 
with  Johnson’s  friends,  a “ Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,”  and  a poem  called  “ Love  in  the  Suds,”  for 
which  he  was  sued  for  damages  by  Garrick,  whom  he 
had  libelled  in  it.  Died  in  1779. 

See  Baker,  “Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Ken'sett,  (John  Frederick,)  an  American  land- 
scape-painter, born  in  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  in  1818. 
He  studied  in  London,  and  in  1845  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  his  “View  of  Windsor  Castle.”  He 
afterwards  visited  Rome,  where  he  executed  several 
excellent  pictures  of  Italian  scenery.  Among  his  best 
American  landscapes  may  be  named  “ Sunset  in  the 
Adirondacks,”  “Franconia  Mountains,”  and  “Hudson 
River  from  Fort  Putnam.”  He  became  a member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  1849.  Died  in  1872. 

See  Tuckerman,  “Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Kent,  (Edward,)  Duke  of,  father  of  Victoria,  Queen 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  fourth  son  of  George  III.,  was 
born  in  1767.  He  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Geneva.  In 
1790  he  entered  the  army,  and  three  years  later  assisted 
in  the  capture  of  Saint  Lucia.  In  1796  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general,  and  in  1799  was  created  Duke  of  Kent 
and  Strathern  and  Earl  of  Dublin.  In  1802  he  became 
Governor  of  Gibraltar ; but,  his  rigid  discipline  producing 
a mutiny,  he  was  soon  after  recalled.  In  1818  he  married 
a daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg.  The  Duke  of 
Kent  was  a liberal  patron  of  benevolent  enterprises. 
Died  in  1820. 

See  “ Life  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,”  by  Erskine  Neale,  1S50. 

Kent,  (Edward,)  LL.D.,  an  American  judge,  born  in 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  in  1802.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard,  and  in  1825  settled  as  a lawyer  in  Bangor, 
Maine.  He  was  afterwards  twice  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  became  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Maine  in  1859. 

Kent,  (James,)  a distinguished  organist  and  musical 
composer,  born  at  Winchester  in  1700.  He  became  one 
of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  London.  Upon 
finishing  his  education,  he  was  successively  chosen  or- 
ganist of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  Winchester 
Cathedral.  He  published  a popular  work  containing 
“Twelve  Anthems”  of  his  composition.  Died  in  1776. 

See  Burney,  “History  of  Music.” 

Kent,  (James,)  an  eminent  American  jurist,  born  in 
Putnam  county,  New  York,  in  July,  1763.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1781,  studied  law,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Poughkeepsie.  In  politics 
he  was  a Federalist.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  legal 
knowledge.  He  became  a resident  of  the  city  of  New  I 


York  about  1793,  and  a friend  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
In  1798  he  was  appointed  a judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  New  York,  and  in  1804  became  chief  justice.  He 
lectured  on  law  at  Columbia  College.  His  important 
decisions  in  law  and  equity  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Reports  of  Johnson  and  Caines.  He  became  chancellor 
in  1814,  and  retired  from  that  office  in  1823,  after  which 
he  was  again  professor  of  law  in  Columbia  College.  He 
published  “ Commentaries  on  American  Law,”  (4  vols., 
1826-30,)  which  is  a standard  work  of  high  authority 
and  a production  of  great  literary  merit.  Referring  to 
this  work,  Judge  Story  remarks,  “These  Commentaries 
have  already  acquired  the  reputation  of  a juridical  classic, 
and  have  placed  their  author  in  the  first  rank  in  the 
benefactors  of  the  profession.  They  embody  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  in  pages  as  attractive  by  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  their  style  as  they  are  instructive  by  the 
fulness  and  accuracy  of  their  learning.”  (“  On  the  Con- 
flict of  Laws.”)  “It  will  be  a proud  distinction  to  Kent 
and  Story,”  says  the  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  October, 
1852,  (p.  340,)  “that  they  have  done  more  than  any  other 
men  to  put  an  end  to  the  indifference  of  English  lawyers 
to  the  learning  of  their  American  brethren.”  Judge 
Kent  had  a high  reputation  for  virtue.  He  died  in  New 
York  in  December,  1847,  leaving  one  son,  William. 

See  John  Duer,  “ Discourse  on  the  Life  of  James  Kent “ Na- 
tional Portrait- Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  ii. ; Alli- 
bone,  “ Dictionary  of  Authors,”  vol.  ii. ; Duyckinck,  “ Cyclopedia 
of  American  Literature,”  vol.  i. 

Kent,  (Maria  Louisa  Victoria,)  Duchess  of,  born 
in  1786,  was  a daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg. 
She  was  married  about  1803  to  Prince  Emich  Karl  of 
Leiningen,  and  again  to  the  Duke  of  Kent  in  1818.  Vic- 
toria, Queen  of  England,  was  the  issue  of  her  second 
marriage.  Died  in  1861. 

Kent,  (William,)  the  founder  of  the  English  style 
of  landscape-gardening,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  about 
1685.  He  studied  painting,  which  he  soon  abandoned 
for  ornamental  architecture.  Among  his  best  designs  is 
that  of  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Stowe.  His  fame,  how- 
ever, rests  chiefly  on  the  great  improvement  he  effected 
in  landscape-gardening,  by  substituting  the  close  imita- 
tion of  nature  for  the  stiff  and  formal  style  of  the  French 
and  Dutch.  Walpole  has  styled  him  “the  creator  of 
modern  gardening.”  Died  in  1748. 

See  Walpole,  “Anecdotes  of  Painting.” 

Kent,  (William,)  an  American  lawyer,  son  of  James 
Kent,  the  eminent  jurist,  noticed  above,  was  born  in 
1802.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Seward  a judge 
of  the  circuit  court  of  New  York.  Having  resigned 
that  office,  he  practised  law  in  New  York  City.  Died  in 
January,  1861. 

Kent'I-gern,  Saint,  a Scottish  ecclesiastic,  became 
Bishop  of  Glasgow.  He  is  said  to  have  converted  many 
of  the  natives  to  Christianity.  Died  about  600. 

Ken'ton,  (Simon,)  an  American  soldier,  born  in  Fau- 
quier county,  Virginia,  was  one  of  the  associates  of 
Daniel  Boone,  the  Kentucky  pioneer.  He  fought  against 
the  Indians  on  the  Western  frontier,  and  subsequently 
in  the  war  of  1812.  Died  in  1836. 

See  the  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  iv. 

Ken'yon,  (John,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  Jamaica 
about  1783,  inherited  an  ample  fortune.  He  published 
“A  Day  at  Tivoli,  with  other  Poems.”  Died  in  1856. 

See  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  December,  1S3S;  “North 
American  Review”  for  April,  1839,  (by  Prescott.) 

Kenyon,  (Lloyd,)  Lord,  an  eminent  English  law- 
yer, and  chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench,  was  born  at 
Greddington,  in  Flintshire,  October  5,  1732.  He  be- 
came in  1754  a member  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1761.  With  too  high  a sense 
of  honour  to  employ  artifice,  and  having  no  influential 
friends  to  assist  him,  several  years  elapsed  before  he 
obtained  practice.  In  1779  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  able  defence  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  on  trial  for 
treason.  Three  years  later  he  was  made  attorney-general. 
In  1 788  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench 
and  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Ken- 
yon, Baron  Greddington.  He  died  in  1802,  after  having 
I amassed  a large  fortune.  Lord  Kenyon  was  generally 
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popular,  though  his  extremely  parsimonious  habits,  added 
to  his  overbearing  and  haughty  manner  towards  the  bar- 
risters as  well  as  towards  his  associate  judges,  made  him 
no  favourite  with  the  members  of  his  profession.  As  a 
justice,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  strict  adherence  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  for  his  impartial  severity  upon 
offenders  of  every  rank. 

Keogh.,  (William,)  an  Irish  lawyer,  born  at  Galway 
in  1817.  He  published  “The  Piactice  of  the  Court  ol 
Chancery  in  Ireland.”  In  1856  he  became  a judge  of 
the  common  pleas.  In  1872  the  trial  of  the  Galway 
election  petition  brought  him  into  prominence,  his  deci- 
sion against  the  successful  Home  Rule  candidate  marking 
him  out  for  hatred  and  abuse.  He  died  in  1878. 

Kepler,  kep'ler,  or  Keppler,  [Lat.  Keple'rus,] 
(Johann,)  a celebrated  German  astronomer,  born  at  or 
near  Weil,  in  Wurtemberg,  on  the  27th  of  December, 
1571.  His  father,  Henry  Kepler,  lost  nearly  all  his  prop- 
erty by  becoming  surety  for  a friend,  and  was  reduced 
to  the  position  of  tavern-keeper  at  Elmendingen.  About 
1586  he  entered  the  monastic  school  of  Maulbronn, 
where  he  was  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of 
Wiirtemberg.  He  continued  his  studies  at  Tubingen, 
which  he  quitted  in  1591  with  the  degree  of  master. 
In  1594  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Gratz,  in  Styria.  He  published,  under  the  title  of 
“Mysterium  Cosmographicum,”  (1596,)  an  account  of 
his  inquiries  and  speculations  in  relation  to  the  number, 
distances,  and  periodic  times  of  the  planets.  In  1597  he 
married  a widow  named  Barbara  von  Muller.  Kepler 
and  the  other  Protestant  professors  were  driven  from 
Gratz  by  persecution  about  1600.  He  visited  Tycho 
Brahe,  who  then  resided  near  Prague,  and  who  intro- 
duced him  to  the  emperor  Rudolph.  At  the  request  of 
Rudolph,  he  began  to  assist  Tycho  in  the  formation  of 
astronomical  tables. 

On  the  death  of  Tycho,  in  October,  1601,  Kepler  suc- 
ceeded him  as  principal  mathematician  to  the  emperor, 
with  a salary  of  1500  florins,  and  inherited  his  unpub- 
lished observations.  He  published  in  1604  an  important 
contribution  to  the  science  of  optics,  entitled  a “ Supple- 
ment to  Vitellio.”  After  he  obtained  the  patronage  of 
the  emperor  he  resided  for  some  years  at  Linz.  In  1609 
he  produced  his  greatest  work,  “Astronomia  nova,  seu 
Physica  celestis  tradita  Commentariis  de  Motibus  Stellas 
Martis,”  in  which  he  announced  two  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  periods  and  motions  of  the  planets,  and 
which  are  known  as  Kepler’s  Laws.  These  are  : 1,  that 
the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  elliptical ; 2,  the  radius- 
vector,  or  line  extending  from  a planet  to  the  sun,  de- 
scribes or  passes  over  equal  areas  in  equal  times ; 3,  the 
squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  planets  are  proportional 
to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun. 
“These  laws  constitute  undoubtedly,”  says  Sir  John 
Herschel,  “ the  most  important  and  beautiful  system  of 
geometrical  relations  which  have  ever  been  discovered 
by  a mere  inductive  process,  independent  of  any  con- 
sideration of  a theoretical  kind.  They  comprise  within 
them  a compendium  of  the  motions  of  all  the  planets, 
and  enable  us  to  assign  their  places  in  their  orbits  at  any 
instant  of  time,  past  or  to  come.”  “This  beautiful  and 
simple  law,”  says  Professor  Playfair,  in  reference  to  the 
third  law,  “had  a value  beyond  what  Kepler  could  pos- 
sibly conceive  ; yet  a sort  of  scientific  instinct  instructed 
him  in  its  great  importance.  He  has  marked  the  year 
and  the  day  when  it  became  known  to  him  : it  was  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1618.”  His  third  law  was  discovered 
with  infinite  satisfaction  in  1618,  and  announced  in  his 
“Harmonice  Mundi,”  (1619,)  the  title  and  contents  of 
which  recall  the  ideas  of  Pythagoras  on  celestial  har- 
mony. Kepler  imagines  that  in  this  music  of  the  spheres 
Saturn  and  Jupiter  perform  the  bass,  Mars  the  tenor, 
and  the  Earth  and  Venus  the  haute-cojitre.  He  con- 
sidered the  sun  to  be  the  source  of  motion  as  well  as  of 
light  and  heat.  The  treasury  of  the  emperor  was  so 
exhausted  by  war  that  Kepler  could  not  obtain  the  pay- 
ment of  his  salary,  and  often  felt  the  pressure  of  poverty. 
After  the  death  of  Rudolph,  (1612,)  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Linz.  His  first  wife  having 
died,  he  married  Susanna  Rettinger,  about  1614.  In 
1620  he  was  visited  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  an  English 


ambassador,  who  invited  him  to  remove  to  England  ; 
but  he  declined.  He  expended  the  labour  of  several 
years  on  his  “ Rudolphine  Tables,”  which  were  published 
in  1627  and  were  highly  prized.  Among  his  important 
works  is  his  “ Dioptrica,”  (1611,)  in  which  he  describes 
the  astronomical  telescope  with  two  convex  lenses.  The 
invention  of  this  form  of  telescope  is  ascribed  to  him. 
Kepler  was  so  devoted  to  science,  and  had  so  little  re- 
gard for  riches,  except  those  of  the  mind,  that  he  used 
to  say  he  would  rather  be  the  author  of  the  works  he 
had  written  than  possess  the  duchy  of  Saxony.  He  died 
at  Ratisbon  in  November,  1630,  leaving  four  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

See  Drinkwater  Bethune,  “Life  of  Kepler,”  in  the  “Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge;”  Breitschwerd,  “Keplers  Leben  unci  Wir- 
ken,”  1831 ; Sir  David  Brewster,  “Martyrs  of  Science,”  1841  ; 
Arago,  “ Notices  biographiques, ” tome  ii. ; Dr.  F.  Hoefer,  article 
in  the“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale  “Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view” for  June,  1835;  “Atlantic  Monthly”  for  April,  i860. 

Kepler,  (Ludwig,)  a German  physician,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Prague  in  1607.  He  practised 
at  Bale,  Strasburg,  and  Konigsberg,  and  wrote  several 
works.  Died  in  1663. 

Keplerus.  See  Kepler,  (Johann.) 

Kep'pel,  (Augustus,)  an  English  admiral,  son  of 
William,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  was  born  in  1725.  In  1761, 
as  commander  of  a small  squadron,  he  captured  Belle- 
Isle,  and  the  following  year  was  created  rear-admiral  of 
the  blue.  In  1778  he  became  admiral.  He  was  subse- 
quently raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Viscount  Keppel,  Baron 
Elden,  and  was  twice  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty. He  was  accused  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  of  neglect 
of  duty  in  an  action  against  the  French  in  July,  1778,  and 
was  tried  by  a court-martial,  by  which  he  was  honourably 
acquitted.  Died  in  1786. 

See  “Life  of  Viscount  Keppel,”  by  Thomas  Keppel;  Kippis, 
“Life  of  Lord  Anson;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1842. 

Keppel,  Earl  of  Albemarle.  See  Albemarle. 

Keppel,  (George  Thomas,)  an  English  officer,  born 
in  1799,  was  a son  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  He  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1832  and  in  1847.  He  published 
a “Journey  across  the  Balkan.” 

Keppel,  (Sir  Henry,)  an  English  naval  officer,  a 
younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  was  born  in  1809. 
He  became  a captain  about  1837,  and  commanded  the 
naval  forces  operating  against  China  in  1857-58.  He 
wrote  a work  entitled  “An  Expedition  to  Borneo.” 

Keppler.  See  Kepler. 

Ker,  ker  or  kar,  (John,)  of  Kersland,  a Scottish 
philologist,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Edinburgh.  He 
was  employed  as  a political  agent  by  William  III.,  and 
published  “ Memoirs  and  Secret  Negotiations,”  (3  vols., 
1726.) 

Ker,  (John,)  an  eminent  bibliographer,  born  in  London 
in  1740,  was  the  son  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1755  'n  t'le  Scottish  dukedom,  and  also  in 
the  British  peerage  as  Earl  and  Baron  Ker  of  Wakefield. 
He  died  in  1804.  In  the  accumulation  of  his  library, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  valuable  private 
collection  in  Great  Britain,  he  exhibited  remarkable 
industry  and  rare  judgment.  The  sale  of  these  books 
after  his  death  produced  a great  sensation  in  the  lite- 
rary world.  One — “ II  Decamerone  di  Boccaccio” — was 
sold  for  ^2250. 

Ker,  (Robert.)  See  Carr. 

Ker  Porter.  See  Porter,  (Robert  Ker.) 

Keralio,  de,  deh  keh-rffleV,  (Louis  F£lix  Guine- 
raent — gfen'mdN',)  a French  officer  and  litterateur,  born 
in  Brittany  in  173 1.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
one  upon  the  “ General  Principles  of  Tactics.”  Died  in 
1793- 

Keratry,  de,  deh  ki'ri'tRe',  (Auguste  Hilarion,) 
a French  litterateur  and  statesman,  born  at  Rennes  in 
1769.  He  was  twice  chosen  a member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  1818  and  in  1827,  and  was  made  a peer  in 
1837.  Among  his  principal  works  are  “ Moral  and  Physi- 
ological Inductions,”  (1817,)  and  several  romances  and 
poems.  Died  in  1859. 

See  Querard,  “La  France  Litteraire;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generate. ” 

Kerckherdere,  kgRk'hlR'deh-reh,  (Jan  Geraart,) 
a Dutch  philologist  and  theologian,  born  near  Maestricht 
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about  1678.  He  was  professor  at  Louvain,  and  wrote 
several  works.  Died  in  1738. 

Kerckhove,  vail  den,  vln  din  klRk'ho'veh,  (Jan 
Polyander,)  a Protestant  theologian,  of  Dutch  extrac- 
tion, born  at  Metz  in  1568.  In  1609  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  of 
which  he  was  subsequently  chosen  rector  eight  times. 
Died  in  1646. 

Kerckhove,  van  den,  written  also  Kerckchove, 

(Joseph,)  an  able  Flemish  painter,  born  at  Bruges  in 
1669.  He  painted  sacred  history.  Died  in  1724. 

Kerckring,  klRk'ring,  (Theodorus,)  a physician  and 
anatomical  writer,  bom  at  Amsterdam  ; died  in  1693. 

Kereem-  (Kerim-  or  Kerym-)  Klidn,  ker-eem'  Kan, 
became  sovereign  of  Persia  in  1750.  He  was  an  able 
warrior,  lawgiver,  and  statesman.  Died  about  1780. 

Kerguelen-Tremarec,  de,  deh  klR'g&'llN'  tRi'mi'- 
r§k/,  (Ives  Joseph,)  a celebrated  French  navigator,  born 
at  Quimper,  in  Brittany,  in  1745.  Having  previously 
visited  the  North  Sea,  he  set  out  in  1771  on  a voyage  to 
the  South  Sea,  and  the  following  year  discovered,  in  490 
south  latitude,  the  island  to  which  Captain  Cook  gave, 
in  1776,  the  name  of  Kerguelen’s  Land.  He  published 
a “Narrative  of  a Voyage  to  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Shores  of  Iceland,  Greenland,”  etc.,  (1771,)  and  “An 
Account  of  Two  Voyages  in  the  South  Sea  and  the 
Indies,”  (1782.)  Died  in  1797. 

Kerhallet,  de,  deh  ki'rt'li',  (Charles  Philippe,) 
a French  hydrographer,  born  in  Brittany  in  1809.  He 
became  a captain  in  the  navy,  and  was  employed  many 
years  in  surveying  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  published  a 
“ Manual  for  the  Navigation  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,” 
(3  vols.,  1853.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1863. 

Keri,  ka'ree,  (Francis  Borgia,)  a historian  and  Jesuit, 
born  at  Zemplin,  in  Hungary,  wrote  a “ History  of  the 
Empire  of  the  East.”  Died  in  1769. 

Keri,  (John  or  Janos,)  a learned  Hungarian  bishop, 
who  wrote  “ Ferocia  Martis  Turcici,”  a history  of  the 
different  Turkish  invasions  of  Hungary.  Died  in  1685. 

Kerim-Khan.  See  Kereem-KhAn. 

Keri,  klRl,  (Johann  Caspar,)  a German  composer 
and  organist,  born  in  Saxony  in  1625.  He  was  chapel- 
master  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Died  about  1685. 

Kern,  klRn,  (J.  Conrad,)  a Swiss  statesman  of  the 
Liberal  party,  was  born  at  Berlingen  in  1808.  He  be- 
came president  of  the  Federal  Tribunal  in  1850. 

Kern,  kei<n,  (Vincenz,)  a skilful  German  surgeon, 
born  at  Gratz  in  1760.  He  became  professor  of  surgery 
in  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced important  reforms  in  the  practice  of  surgery.  He 
published  several  professional  works.  Died  in  1829. 

Kernell,  klR'nll,  (Pehr  Ulrik,)  a Swedish  litterateur , 
born  in  1797  ; died  in  1824. 

Kerner,  klR'ner,  (Andreas  Justinus,)  a German 
lyric  poet,  born  at  Ludwigsburg  in  1786.  He  published 
in  1811  “Travelling  Shadows,  by  the  Magic-Lantern 
Player,”  a work  of  great  humour  and  originality.  His 
“Visionary  of  Prevorst”  (1829)  had  great  success. 

See  a long  notice  of  Kerner  in  Henri  Blaze’s  “ Dcrivains  et 
Poetes  de  l’Allemagne,”  1851 ; “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Keroital,  klr'roo-il',  or  Querouaille,  ki'roo'il'  or 
ki'roo'i'ye,  (Louise  Penhoet,)  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
a mistress  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  was  born  in  France 
about  1652.  She  went  to  England  as  maid  of  honour  to 
Henriette,  the  queen  of  Charles  I.,  and  received  the  title 
of  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  in  1673.  She  is  said  to  have 
used  her  influence  to  promote  the  designs  of  Louis  XIV. 
Died  in  1734. 

See  Evelyn,  “Diary Voltaire,  “ Si&cle  de  Louis  XIV.” 

Kerr,  ker  or  kar,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  surgeon  and 
scientific  writer,  born  about  1755,  was  a member  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies  of  Edinburgh.  Among 
his  works  are  “ The  Animal  Kingdom  or  Zoological 
System  of  Linnaeus,”  “ The  Natural  Plistory  of  Quad- 
rupeds and  Serpents,”  and  a “ History  of  Scotland  during 
the  Reign  of  Robert  Bruce.”  The  first  and  second  are 
translations.  Died  in  1813. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Kersaint.  See  Duras,  de,  (Claire  Lechat.) 

Kersaint,  de,  deh  klR'siN',  (Armand  Gui  Simon,) 
Count,  a French  naval  commander,  born  in  Paris  about 


1741.  After  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  he 
made  his  residence  in  Paris,  where  he  became  a member 
of  the  Jacobin  Club.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Girondists, 
and,  as  a member  of  the  Convention,  boldly  opposed  the 
execution  of  the  king  and  the  extreme  measures  of  the 
Jacobins.  He  was  proscribed  and  executed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1793. 

Kersenbrock,  klr'sen-bRok',  (Hermann,)  a German 
historian,  born  in  the  county  of  Lippe  in  1526.  His  chief 
work  is  a “ History  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster,”  (in 
Latin.)  Died  in  1585. 

Ker'sey,  (John,)  an  English  mathematician,  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  wrote  a work  on  Algebra, 
(1673.) 

Kersseboom,  klRs'seh-bom',  (Willem,)  a Dutch 
statistician,  born  in  1691,  wrote  a number  of  valuable 
works  on  population,  mortality,  etc.  Died  in  1771. 

See  Heuschling,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Kersseboom,”  1857; 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.  ” 

Kervillars,  de,  deh  klR've'yiR',  (Jean  Marie,)  a 
French  Jesuit,  born  at  Vannes  in  1668.  He  produced  a 
version  of  Ovid’s  Elegies,  (1724.)  Died  in  1745. 

Kesava,  ka'sa-va,  written  also  Cesava  and  Kegava, 
[from  the  Sanscrit  word  kha,  “hair,”  probably  cognate 
with  the  Latin  ccesaries , having  the  same  signification,] 
(i.e.  “having  beautiful  hair,”)  an  epithet  of  Krishna, 
(which  see  ;)  also,  a surname  of  Booddha. 

Kessel,  van,  vin  kes'sel,  (Ferdinand,)  a distin- 
guished painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1660,  was  patronized 
by  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  and  William  III.  of 
England.  His  death  is  variously  dated  in  1696  and  about 
1710. 

See  Pilkington,  “Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Kessel,  kes'sel,  orKessels,  van,  van  kes'sels,  (Jan,) 
the  Elder,  a Dutch  artist,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1626, 
excelled  in  painting  animals,  fruits,  and  flowers.  His 
portraits  and  landscapes  were  also  of  superior  merit. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  preceding.  Died  about  1692. 

Kessel,  van,  (Jan,)  the  Younger,  the  son,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  the  nephew,  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  about  1648.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  portrait-painters  of  his  time ; and  some  of  his  works 
have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  Van  Dyck.  Having 
visited  Spain,  he  was  appointed  in  1686  court  painter  to 
Charles  II.  His  portraits  of  the  two  queens  of  Charles 
and  that  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain  are  ranked  among  his 
master-pieces.  Died  in  1708. 

See  Pilkington,  “Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Kessel,  van,  (Nicolaas,)  a painter,  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1684,  was  a nephew  of  Ferdinand,  noticed  above.  He 
adopted  the  style  of  David  Teniers.  Died  in  1741. 

Kessel,  van,  (Theodorus,)  a Flemish  engraver,  born 
at  Antwerp  about  1620,  engraved  some  works  of  Rubens, 
and  historical  subjects  after  several  Italian  masters. 

Kessels,  kes'sels,  (Matthias,)  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Dutch  sculptors  of  recent  times,  was  born  at 
Maestricht  in  1784.  Among  his  best  works  are  a colossal 
scene  from  the  Deluge,  a “ Madonna,”  a “ Cupid  sharp- 
ening his  Arrow,”  and  a “ Discobolus.”  Died  at  Rome 
in  1836. 

See  Filippo  Gerardi,  “ Vita  di  M.  Kessels,”  1837 ; Nagler, 
“ Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Kestner,  klst'ner,  (Christian  Wilhelm,)  a German 
physician,  born  in  Thuringia  in  1694,  published  “Biblio- 
theca Medica,”  (1746.)  Died  in  1747. 

Ket  or  Kett,  (Robert,)  a tanner,  of  Norfolk  county, 
England,  was  the  chief  leader  in  a rebellion  which 
occurred  in  1549,  during  the  protectorate  of  Somerset. 
After  several  considerable  successes,  he  was  at  length 
defeated  by  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick.  Soon  after  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  hung  at  Norwich  Castle.  Ket’s 
rebellion — or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  Norfolk  re- 
bellion— was  “remarkable,”  says  Froude,  “among  other 
things,  for  the  order  which  was  observed  among  the 
people  during  seven  weeks  of  lawlessness.”  (“  History 
of  England,”  vol.  v.  chap,  xxvi.) 

Ket,  (William,)  of  Norfolk,  an  English  rebel,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents 
who  took  Norwich.  He  was  hanged  in  1549. 

Ketboga  or  Ketbogha,  ket-bo'ga,  a Mongolian  by 
birth,  and  Sultan  of  Egypt,  was  brought  to  that  country 
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as  a slave  in  a.d.  1288.  He  rapidly  rose  in  rank,  and 
finally  made  himself  the  sovereign  of  Egypt  in  1294.  In 
1296  he  was  driven  from  the  country  by  his  favourite 
Lajeen,  (Lajin  or  Ladjyn,)  who  succeeded  him. 

Ketch'um,  (William  Scott,)  an  American  officer 
in  the  Union  army,  born  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  in 
1813.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  1862  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  Died  in  1871. 

Ketel,  ka'tel,  (Cornelis,)  a Dutch  painter,  born  at 
Gouda  in  1548.  He  commenced  his  studies  in  Paris; 
but,  being  a Protestant,  he  was  soon  driven  from  France 
by  Charles  IX.  About  1574  he  went  to  England,  where 
he  painted  the  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  of 
several  English  noblemen.  Died  after  1602.  Among 
his  pictures  is  “Force  Conquered  by  Wisdom,”  which 
he  painted  in  England. 

See  Pilkington,  “Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Ketelaer,  ka'teh-laR',  (Nicolaas,)  one  of  the  earliest 
of  Dutch  printers,  flourished  at  Utrecht  about  1480. 

Kett,  (Henry,)  a learned  English  divine  and  author, 
born  at  Norwich  in  1761,  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1783. 
He  was  drowned,  while  bathing,  in  1825.  Among  his 
works  are  “History  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,”  (3 
vols.,  1798-99,)  “Elements  of  General  Knowledge,”  (3 
vols.,  1802,)  and  “ Flowers  of  Wit,”  (1814.) 

Kett,  (Robert.)  See  Ket. 

Kettlewell,  ket'tel-wel,  (John,)  an  English  nonjuring 
divine,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1653.  He  published  in 
1678  “Measures  of  Christian  Obedience,”  which  was 
highly  esteemed.  He  became  rector  of  Coleshill  about 
1682,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William 
III.  in  1689,  and  was  ejected.  His  “rare  integrity”  is 
commended  by  Macaulay.  Died  in  1695. 

See  Nelson,  “ Life  of  Kettlewell,”  1718. 

Kettner,  kSt'ner,  (Friedrich  Ernst,)  a German 
writer  on  history  and  theology,  born  at  Stollberg  in 
1671 ; died  in  1722. 

Ketu,  ka'too,  or  Kitus,  ka'toos,  [perhaps  etymologi- 
cally related  to  the  Greek  nr/Tog,  a “sea-monster,”]  a 
monster  of  the  Hindoo  mythology ; in  astronomy,  the 
dragon’s  tail,  or  descending  node.  (See  Rahu.) 

Keuchen,  ko'Ken,  (Robert,)  a poet  and  historical 
writer,  born  at  Geldern,  flourished  about  1660. 

Keulen,  van,  vtn  ko'len  or  kuh'len,  (Janszons,)  a 
Dutch  painter,  born  in  1580.  He  was  employed  in  Eng- 
land by  Charles  I.,  and  afterwards  fixed  his  residence  at 
the  Hague.  Died  in  1665. 

Keulen,  van,  (Ludolph,)  a Dutch  mathematician, 
born  at  Hildesheim.  He  wrote  a treatise  on  the  circle, 
and  “ Geometrical  Problems.”  Died  at  Leyden  in  1610. 

Kexler,  (Simon,)  a Swedish  scholar,  born  in  1602, 
wrote  various  mathematical  works.  Died  in  1669. 

Key,  (Sir  Astley  Cooper,)  an  English  admiral,  born 
in  1821.  He  served  with  distinction  in  India  and  at 
Canton.  He  was  for  some  time  captain  of  the  Excellent, 
then  director-general  of  naval  ordnance  and  afterwards 
superintendent  at  Portsmouth.  Since  1879  he  has  been 
senior  naval  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

Key,  (Francis  Scott,)  an  American  jurist  and  poet, 
born  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  in  1779.  He  became 
district-attorney  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  popular  American  song  of  “ The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.”  Died  in  1843. 

Key,  (Thomas  Hewitt,)  an  English  philologist,  born 
near  London  in  1799.  Having  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
he  was  invited  in  1824  to  fill  the  chair  of  mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Virginia,  then  recently  founded.  After 
his  return  he  became,  in  1828,  professor  of  Latin  in  the 
University  of  London.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
a “ Latin  Grammar,”  (1846,)  and  numerous  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  “Penny  Cyclopaedia”  and  the  “Journal 
of  Education.”  He  was  for  many  years  engaged  on  a 
Latin-English  dictionary,  which  was  unfortunately  left 
uncompleted  at  his  death  in  1875. 

Key,  (Willem,)  a portrait-painter,  born  at  Breda,  in 
the  Netherlands,  in  1520;  died  in  1568. 

Keyes,  (Erasmus  D.,)  an  American  general,  bom 
in  Massachusetts  about  1811,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1832.  He  became  a colonel  in  the  regular  army  in 
1861,  and  commanded  a brigade  at  Bull  Run,  July  21. 
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He  commanded  a corps  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  May 
31,  1862,  and  at  other  battles  in  June  of  that  year. 

Keying,  k/ing',  or  Ky-In,  kbit/,  a Chinese  diplo- 
matist, negotiated  with  the  English  the  treaty  of  Nankin 
in  1842,  after  which  he  was  governor  of  Canton.  He 
favoured  a friendly  policy  towards  Europeans,  and  was 
disgraced  by  Hien-Fung  in  1850,  but  restored  in  1852. 

Keylhau,  kil'how,  (Eberhart,)  a painter,  known  in 
Italy  under  the  name  of  Monsu  Bernardo,  was  born 
at  Helsingor,  in  Denmark,  in  1624.  After  studying  under 
Rembrandt,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1687. 

Keyser,  de,  deh  lc/zer,  (Nicaise,)  an  eminent  Belgian 
painter,  was  born  near  Antwerp  in  1813.  In  1836  he 
exhibited  at  Brussels  his  picture  of  “The  Battle  of  the 
Golden  Spurs.”  Among  his  other  works  are  “The  Battle 
of  Woeringen,”  one  of  the  most  admired  works  of  the 
Belgian  school,  “The  Antiquary,”  and  a “Crucifixion.” 

Keyser,  van,  vtn  lu'zer,  sometimes  written  De 
Keyser,  (Hendrik,)  a Dutch  architect  and  sculptor, 
born  at  Utrecht  in  1565.  In  1619  he  completed  the 
monument  of  William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange.  Died  in 
1621. 

Keyser,  van,  (Theodorus,)  a skilful  Dutch  portrait- 
painter,  flourished  about  1630-50. 

Keyserling,  von,  fon  k/zer-ling',  (Thierry,)  a Prus- 
sian general  and  litterateur,  born  in  Courland  in  1698, 
was  a friend  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Died  in  1745. 

See  Maui'Ertuis,  “Bloge  de  Keyserling.” 

Keysler,  lus'ler,  (Johann  Georg,)  a German  anti- 
quary, born  at  Thurnau-in  1683.  He  published  “Travels 
in  Germany,  Italy,”  etc.,  (2  vols.,  1741,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1743. 

See  Haberlin,  “Keysler’s  Leben,”  1743* 

Khadijah,  Khadeejah,  or  Khadidja,  Kt-dee'jt,  [in 
German,  Chadidscha,]  written  also  Chadijali,  a rich 
widow  of  Mecca,  who  married  Mohammed  the  prophet. 
At  the  time  of  their  marriage  she  was  about  forty  years 
of  age,  while  he  was  only  twenty-five.  She  bore  him  eight 
children,  all  of  whom  died  young  except  Fatimah,  who 
became  the  wife  of  his  cousin  and  favourite,  Alee,  (Ali,) 
the  son  of  Aboo-Talib.  (See  Mohammed.) 

Khadyjah.  See  Khadijah. 

Khaisang,  k’h/sang',  surnamed  Woo-tsoong,  (the 
“ Honourable  Warrior,”)  called  by  the  Tartars  Kaishan- 
Kulluk-Khan,  k/shin'  koo/look  Kin,  a sovereign  of 
the  Mongolian  dynasty,  succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne 
of  China  A.D.  1308,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  abilities  as  a commander,  and  for 
his  patronage  of  men  of  letters.  Died  A.D.  1311. 

Khalaf,  xi-laf',  ascended  the  throne  of  Seistan,  in 
Eastern  Persia,  about  a.d.  963.  He  was  a bold  and  skil- 
ful warrior  and  an  able  diplomatist,  but  was  treacherous, 
cruel,  and  tyrannical.  After  a reign  of  forty  years,  he 
was  conquered  by  the  emperor  Mahmood  of  Ghazna, 
who  imprisoned  him  till  his  death,  A.D.  1008. 

See  Malcolm,  “History  of  Persia.” 

Kh&led  or  Chaled,  K&'led,  written  also  Caled,  a 
celebrated  Arabian  general,  born  in  582  A.D.  In  the 
third  year  of  the  Hejrah  he  completely  routed  the  army 
of  Mohammed  at  the  battle  of  Ohod.  He  subsequently 
embraced  the  Moslem  faith,  gained  numerous  important 
victories  over  its  enemies,  and  received  from  the  prophet 
the  title  of  “ The  Sword  of  God.”  Eastern  writers  ascribe 
to  this  warrior  almost  superhuman  valour,  which,  how- 
ever, was  often  stained  with  cruelty.  Died  about  642  a.d. 

See  Ockley,  “History  of  the  Saracens;”  Elmacin,  “Historia 
Saracenorum Aboolfeda,  “Annales  Moslemici.” 

Khaled-Ben  (or-Ibn)  -Barmek.  See  Barmecides. 

Khaleel  (Khalil)  or  Chalil,  K&-leel',  (Aboo-Abd- 
er-Rahman,  i'boo  ibd-er-riH'mSn,)  a celebrated  Arabic 
grammarian  of  Bassora,  born  about  719  a.d.  ; died  in  786. 

Khaleel,  (Khalil,)  surnamed  Melik-al-Ashraf, 
mS/ik  il-ish'raf,  (i.e.  the  “ Illustrious  King,”)  eighth 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  succeeded  his  father  Kelaoon 
(Kelaun)  a.d.  1290.  He  took  Acre  from  the  European 
Christians,  whom  he  finally  drove  from  Syria.  He  was 
assassinated  by  his  ameers,  A.D.  1293. 

Khaleel-  (Khalil-  or  Chalil-)  Beg,  Ki-leel'  b2g,  of 
the  Turkoman  dynasty,  succeeded  his  father,  Oozoon 
(Uzun)  Hassan,  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  A.D.  1478.  His 
excessive  cruelty  and  oppression  caused  several  revolts 
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among  his  subjects,  during  one  of  which  he  was  slain 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

Khaleel  ( Khalil  or  Chalil)  Pasha,  grand  vizier  to 
the  Ottoman  Sultan  Amurath  II.  In  1444  he  gained 
at  Varna  a decisive  victory  over  the  Christian  allies. 
In  this  battle  Ladislaus,  King  of  Hungary,  fell.  Upon 
the  accession  of  Mahomet  II.  Khaleel  still  retained  his 
power,  and  commanded  the  Turkish  army  at  the  capture 
of  Constantinople,  in  1453.  He  was  a few  days  after 
condemned  on  a charge  of  bribery,  and  executed. 

Khalil.  See  Khaleel. 

Khallikan.  See  Ibn-Khallikan. 

Khang-Hee,  (or -Hi,)  k’h&nghee,  Emperor  of  China, 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mantchoo  Tartars,  was  born  about 
1653  a.d.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Shun-Chee,  (Chun- 
tchi,)  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  In  1675  he  quelled  a 
formidable  rebellion  raised  against  him  by  the  Chinese 
under  Oo-san-Kwei.  He  afterwards  carried  on  success- 
ful wars  against  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  reduced 
nearly  all  the  princes  of  Tartary  to  vassalage.  Historians 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  justice,  candour,  libe- 
rality, and  tolerant  spirit  of  this  monarch.  Died  in  1722. 

See  Bouvet,  “Life  of  Cang-Hy,  Present  Emperor  of  China,” 
London,  1699;  Mailla,  “ Histoire  generate  de  la  Chine;”  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Khatchadoor,  Khatchadour,  or  Khatchadur, 

Ki-chi-dooR',  an  Armenian  poet  and  bishop,  born  at 
Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  about  1600.  His  poems  are 
chiefly  of  a religious  and  moral  character. 

Khatchig  (KVchig)  I.  was  elected  Patriarch  of  Ar- 
menia in  972.  He  founded  numerous  monasteries,  and 
encouraged  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Died  in  992. 

Khatchig  II.,  sometimes  written  Khatchadoor,  be- 
came Patriarch  of  Armenia  in  1058.  He  was  imprisoned 
at  Constantinople  by  Constantine  Ducas,  who  afterwards 
banished  him  to  Cappadocia.  Died  in  1064. 

Khell,  kSI,  (Joseph  von  Khellburg,)  a German 
numismatist,  born  at  Linz  in  1714,  published  several 
works  in  Vienna.  Died  in  1772. 

Khemnitzer,  (Ivan  Ivanovitch.)  See  Chem- 

NITZER. 

Kheraskof  or  Kheraskov,  jcSr'is-kof',  [written,  in 
German,  Cheraskow,]  (Michael  Matvievitch,)  a 
distinguished  Russian  poet,  born  in  1733.  Among  his 
principal  works  maybe  mentioned  “ Rossiada,”  (1785,) 
an  epic  on  the  event  of  the  Russians  liberating  them- 
selves from  their  Tartar  oppressors.  Died  in  1807. 

Khevenhiiller,  Ka'ven-hul'ler,  (Franz  Christoph,) 
a German  historian,  born  in  1589,  rose  to  be  imperial 
minister  of  state.  He  wrote  “ Annales  Ferdinandei,”  a 
history  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  Died  in  1650. 

Khilkof  or  Khilkov,  Kil'kof,  (Andrei  Yakof  Le- 
vitch,)  a Russian  prince,  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sweden 
by  Peter  the  Great  in  1700.  War  having  been  soon 
after  declared  between  the  two  countries,  Charles  XII. 
ordered  Khilkof  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  During  his 
confinement  of  eighteen  years  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
“ History  of  Russia.”  He  died  at  the  isle  of  Aland,  on 
his  return  to  Russia,  in  1718. 

Klilesl,  klSsl,  (Melchior,)  a German  cardinal,  born 
at  Vienna  in  1553,  became  first  minister  of  the  emperor 
Matthias,  whom  he  had  assisted  in  usurping  the  throne 
of  Rudolph  II.  Died  in  1630. 

See  Von  Hammer-Purgstall,“  Leben  des  Cardinals  M.  Klilesl,” 
Vienna,  4 vols.,  1847-51. 

Khoda-Bendeh,  Ko'dah  ben'deh,  ( Mohammed,  ) 
sovereign  of  Persia,  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sofees,  (or 
Sofys,)  began  to  reign  in  1578.  He  was  a weak  and 
effeminate  prince.  During  his  reign  the  Turks  and  Tar- 
tars ravaged  his  dominions.  Died  about  1587. 

See  Malcolm,  “ History  of  Persia.” 

Khomarooyah  or  Khomarouyah,  Ko-mi-roo'yah, 
succeeded  his  father,  Ahmed,  as  Sultan  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  884  A.D.,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  carried  on  a 
war  with  the  caliph  Mootamed,  whom  he  obliged  to  sue 
for  p.eace,  and  invaded  the  Greek  empire,  from  which 
he  carried  a rich  booty.  He  was  assassinated  in  896. 

Khomiakof,  Ko-me-Vkof,  Khomiakov,  or  Khomi- 
akow,  Ko-me-a'kov,(  Alexis  Stefanovitch,)  a popular 
Russian  poet,  born  about  1802.  He  published  historical 
dramas,  called  “ Yermak”  (or  “ Iermak”)  and  “ The  False  | 


Demetrius,”  also  lyrical  poems,  and  some  able  prose 
works. 

Khondemeer,  Khondemir,  or  Khondemyr,  Kon- 
dS-meeR',  a surname  of  Giyks-ed-Deen*  (Giyfis- 
eddin)  Mohammed,  ge-Sss'  ed-deen'  mo-htm'med,  a 
Persian  historian,  and  a son  of  the  eminent  historian 
Mirkhond,  was  born  at  Herat  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  wrote  a valuable  universal  his- 
tory, extending  from  the  creation  to  1471,  also  a work 
called  “The  Friend  of  Biographies  and  Eminent  Men,” 
which  is  highly  commended.  Died  after  1522. 

See  Abel  Remusat,  “Melanges  Asiatiques D’Herbelot, 
“ Biblioth&que  Orientale.” 

Khoong-Foo-tsze.  See  Confucius. 

Khosroo  or  Khosru,  Kos'roo',  written  also  Khos- 
rou,  Khosrau,  Kos'row,  and  Khosrew,  [Gr.  Xoopor/t;; 
Lat.  Chos'roes,]  surnamed  in  Persian  NoushirvAn, 
now'shfR-vSn',  or  NooshirvAn,  (NuschirwAn,)  said  to 
signify  “ Generous  Soul,”  the  greatest  of  the  Sassanide 
sovereigns,  was  the  son  of  Kobad,  (Cabades,)  whom 
he  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  a.d.  531.  At  an 
early  age  he  displayed  extraordinary  talents  for  govern- 
ment, and  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  immediately 
commenced  a reform,  which  the  corrupt  reign  of  his 
father  had  rendered  necessary.  By  the  retrenchment 
of  expenditures,  and  other  means,  he  greatly  improved 
the  state  of  the  finances.  He  appointed  none  but  the 
most  efficient  men  to  offices ; he  established  a strict 
and  impartial  justice  throughout  his  dominions ; he  re- 
modelled his  army,  and  suppressed  the  Zendiks,  who 
were  promulgating  doctrines  immoral  and  dangerous  to 
the  state.  He  also  concluded  a peace  with  the  emperor 
Justinian,  who  paid  the  Persian  monarch  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  gold.  He  afterwards  carried  on  wars  with 
various  Asiatic  nations,  extending  his  empire  as  far  as 
the  Indus.  Alarmed  at  the  successes  of  Belisarius  in 
Italy  and  Africa,  he  resolved  to  strike  a sudden  blow. 
In  540  he  invaded  Syria,  pillaged  and  burned  several 
cities,  including  Antioch,  and  took  a multitude  of  pris- 
oners and  an  immense  amount  of  booty.  The  next  year 
he  was  opposed  by  Belisarius,  one  of  the  greatest  gene- 
rals of  that  or  of  any  age.  The  Roman  commander,  with 
a small  number  of  ill-disciplined  soldiers,  succeeded  in 
holding  in  check  the  innumerable  hosts  of  Persia.  But 
in  542  this  great  general  was  recalled,  and  Khosroo, 
having  now  nothing  to  fear,  went  from  victory  to  victory. 
The  war  continued  until  562,  when  Justinian  purchased 
a treaty  for  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Hostilities 
were  again  renewed  under  the  emperor  Justin,  and  the 
King  of  Persia  met  at  length  with  a total  defeat,  in  578, 
from  Justinian,  the  general  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
Khosroo  died  in  579.  The  long  and  beneficent  reign  of 
this  prince  is  mentioned  by  Oriental  poets  as  the  golden 
age  of  Persia.  His  virtues,  his  wise  and  efficient  meas- 
ures for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  his  conquests,  his 
liberal  encouragement  of  literature  and  science,  attested 
by  the  numerous  colleges  and  libraries  which  he  founded, 
all  rendered  it  worthy  of  this  eminent  distinction.  A 
Pehlvi  translation  of  the  celebrated  Bidpay  or  Pilpay 
Fables  of  India  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  this 
prince.  He  was  succeeded  by  Hormisdas  IV. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Mirk- 
hond, “ Histoire  des  Sassanides,”  translated  by  De  Sacy  ; D’Hkk- 
belot,  “ Biblioth&que  Orientale,”  article  “ Nouschirvan  ;”  Le  Beau, 
“Histoire  du  Bas-Empire;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Khosroo,  Khosru,  or  Khosrau  (or  Chosroes)  II., 

surnamed  Parveez  or  Parwiz,  par'veez',  i.e.  the  “ Gene- 
rous,” son  of  Hormisdas  IV.,  and  grandson  of  Khosroo 
I.,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Persia  upon  the  deposition 
of  his  father,  A.D.  590.  He  was  soon  after  driven  from 
his  capital  by  the  rebel  Bahram,  and  obliged  to  seek  the 
protection  of  Maurice,  the  Emperor  of  the  East.  This 
sovereign,  with  a powerful  army,  overthrew  the  rebels 
and  reinstated  Khosroo.  In  602  Maurice  was  assassin- 
ated by  the  usurper  Phocas.  Khosroo  immediately  took 
up  arms  to  avenge  his  death,  and  by  a series  of  victories 
in  a few  years  subjugated  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  at  length  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople. Heraclius,  the  successor  of  Phocas,  having 
vainly  attempted  to  obtain  a favourable  peace,  resolved 

* Written  also  Gaiatheddin.  See  Introduction,  p.  1$. 
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bravely  to  meet  his  foe  in  the  field.  He  gained  repeated 
victories,  and  in  five  years  drove  the  Persians  out  of 
every  province  which  they  had  wrested  from  the  empire. 
Khosroo  was  assassinated  in  628.  He  had  married  a 
Christian  lady  named  Shereen,  (Shinn,)  distinguished  for 
her  exquisite  beauty.  She  poisoned  herself  at  his  grave. 
The  romantic  and  unchanging  affection  of  these  royal 
lovers,  together  with  their  tragic  end,  has  furnished  the 
subject  of  many  an  Oriental  poem. 

See  Malcolm,  “History  of  Persia;”  Le  Beau,  “ Histoire  du 
Bas- Empire.” 

Khosroo,  Khosrou,  orKhosru  I,  King  of  Armenia, 
surnamed  the  Great,  a brave  prince  and  able  general, 
ascended  the  throne  198  a.d.  He  conquered  the  nations 
of  the  Khazars  and  Basiliens,  and  overran  the  greater  part 
of  the  Persian  dominions.  He  was  assassinated  in  232. 

Khosroo,  Khosrou,  or  Khosru  II.,  the  second 
Christian  King  of  Armenia,  and  a contemporary  and 
ally  of  Constantine  the  Great,  ascended  the  throne  in 
314.  Died  in  325. 

Khosroo,  Khosrou,  or  Khosru  III.  was  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  Persian  Armenia  by  the  King  of 
Persia  in  387,  whilst  the  legitimate  king  Arsaces  ruled 
that  part  of  Armenia  which  belonged  to  the  Romans. 
Khosroo  gained  several  important  victories  over  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  upon  the  death  of  Arsaces 
annexed  Roman  Armenia  to  his  own  dominions.  In  392 
the  King  of  Persia,  suspecting  Khosroo  of  the  design 
to  render  himself  independent,  took  him  prisoner,  and 
placed  another  prince  on  his  throne.  After  remaining 
in  captivity  twenty-one  years,  he  was  restored  to  his 
kingdom.  His  death  occurred  soon  after. 

See  Le  Beau,  “Histoire  du  Bas-Empire.” 

Khoung-Fou-Tseu  or  Khouiig-Tseu.  See  Con- 
fucius. 

Khowarezmi.  See  Al-Khowarezmi. 

Khulleel.  See  Khaleel. 

Kick,  kik,  (Cornelis,)  an  artist,  celebrated  as  a 
painter  of  flowers  and  portraits,  was  born  in  Amsterdam 
in  1635  ; died  in  1675. 

See  Pilkington,  “Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Kidd,  (John,)  an  English  chemist,  born  in  1775,  was 
professor  of  chemistry,  or  medicine,  at  Oxford.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  the  Bridgewater  Treatise 
“ On  the  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Physical 
Condition  of  Man.”  Died  in  1851. 

Kidd,  (Samuel,)  an  English  Orientalist,  born  at  Hull 
in  1801.  He  went  as  missionary  to  Malacca,  and  after 
his  return  was  professor  of  Chinese  in  the  University  of 
London.  He  published  “ Illustrations  of  the  Symbols 
of  China,”  (1841.)  Died  in  1843. 

Kidd,  (William,)  a notorious  American  pirate,  born 
about  1650.  In  1696  he  was  intrusted  by  the  British 
government  with  the  command  of  a privateer,  and  sailed 
from  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
numerous  pirates  then  infesting  the  seas.  He  went  to 
the  East  Indies,  where  he  began  a career  of  piracy,  and 
returned  to  New  York  in  1698  with  a large  amount  of 
plunder.  He  was  soon  after  arrested,  sent  to  England 
for  trial,  and  executed  in  1701. 

See  a “ Historical  Sketch  of  Robin  Hood  and  Captain  Kidd,”  by 
W.  W.  Campbell,  1853. 

Kid'der,  ( Daniel  Parish,  ) D.D.,  an  American 
Methodist  clergyman,  born  in  Genesee  county,  New 
York,  in  1815.  He  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Connecticut,  and  in  1836  settled  as  a pastor  at 
Rochester,  New  York.  In  1837  he  went  as  a missionary 
to  Brazil,  where  he  introduced  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Portuguese  language.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  “Sketches  of  a Residence  and  Travels  in  Bra- 
zil,” (1845,)  which  was  republished,  with  large  additions, 
by  Rev.  James  C.  Fletcher,  in  1858. 

Kid'der,  (Richard,)  a learned  English  theologian, 
entered  Cambridge  University  in  1649,  and,  after  various 
preferments,  was  appointed  Dean  of  Peterborough  in  1689. 
He  was  raised  by  William  III.  to  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells  in  1691,  as  successor  to  Bishop  Ken.  He  wrote 
“A  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,”  a “ Demonstration 
of  the  Messias,”  and  several  other  works.  Died  in  1703. 

See  Macaulay,  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  v. ; Wood,  “ Athens 
Oxonienses.” 


Kid'der-min'ster  or  Kyd'er-myn'ster,  ( Rich- 
ard,) an  English  monk,  distinguished  as  a preacher 
and  scholar,  was  born  in  Worcestershire.  He  published 
a Latin  treatise  against  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  Died 
in  1531. 

Kiel,  (Cornelis  van.)  See  Kilian. 

Kielmeyer,  von,  fon  keel'ml'er,  (Karl  Friedrich,) 
a German  naturalist  and  professor,  born  near  Tubingen 
in  1765.  He  published  a “Treatise  on  the  Relations  of 
Organic  Forces,”  (1793.)  Cuvier,  who  was  his  pupil, 
speaks  of  him  as  the  founder  of  the  modern  philosophical 
school.  Died  in  1844. 

See  Von  Martius,  “ Denkrede  auf  C.  F.  von  Kielmeyer,”  1845. 

Kielsen,  keel'sen  or  ke-81'sen,  (Frederic  Chris- 
tian,) a Danish  naturalist,  born  at  Copenhagen  in 
1774,  wrote  on  zoology  and  botany,  a “Natural  History 
of  Birds,”  (1810,)  and  other  works. 

Kien-Loong,  (or  -Lung,)  ke-en'loong,  written  also 
Kien-Long,  born  in  1710,  succeeded  his  father,  Yung- 
Tching,  on  the  imperial  throne  of  China  in  1735.  He 
reduced  Calmuck  Tartary  and  Thibet  to  subjection,  and 
established  numerous  fortresses  throughout  his  vast  em- 
pire. It  was  in  1770,  during  the  reign  of  this  emperor, 
that  the  Torgoots,  a Mongolian  tribe  numbering  about 
300,000  and  inhabiting  the  country  near  the  Volga,  left 
their  homes,  and,  travelling  eastward,  after  incredible 
sufferings,  finally  reached  the  confines  of  China.  Kien- 
Loong  welcomed  them  warmly,  and  allotted  them  ample 
territory  for  their  future  home.  As  a prince,  he  was  wise, 
just,  and  beneficent.  He  was  noted  for  his  love  of  lite- 
rature, and  for  the  liberal  encouragement  which  he  gave 
to  learned  men  of  every  nation.  Died  in  1799. 

See  Fortia  d’Urban,  “Discours  sur  l’Einpereur  Kien-Long,” 
1841;  Abel  Remusat,  “Nouveaux  Melanges  Asiatiques,”  tome 
ii. ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.”  For  an  interesting  account 
of  the  migration  of  the  Torgoots,  see  De  Quincey,  “Narrative  and 
Miscellaneous  Papers,”  etc.,  vol.  i. 

Kien-Lung.  See  Kien-Loong. 

Kieou,  (pronounced  almost  kew,)  a name  given  to 
Confucius  in  his  childhood.  (See  Confucius.) 

Kiepert,  kee'plRt,  (Heinrich,)  a German  geogra- 
pher, born  in  Berlin  in  1818,  published  a number  of 
excellent  maps,  among  which  are  the  “Atlas  of  Hellas 
[Greece]  and  the  Hellenic  Colonies,”  “Maps  of  Asia 
Minor,”  and  an  “ Historical-Geographical  Atlas  of  the 
Ancient  World,”  (1848.) 

Kieriiigs,  kee'rings,  (Alexander,)  a skilful  land- 
scape-painter, born  in  Holland  in  1590;  died  in  1646. 

Kierman,  keeR'm&n,  (Gustaf,)  a Swedish  patriot, 
born  in  1702.  He  was  elected  seven  times  a member  of 
the  Diet.  Died  in  1766. 

Kiernander  or  Kjernander,  kyeR'nin'der,  (Johan 
Zecharias,)  a missionary,  born  in  Sweden  in  1711, 
was  sent  to  India  by  the  English  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  Died  at  Calcutta  in  1799. 

Kieser,  kee'zer,  (Dietrich  Georg,)  a German  natu- 
ralist and  medical  writer,  born  at  Ilarburg,  in  Hanover, 
in  1779 ; died  in  1862. 

Kiesewetter,  kee'zeh-^et'ter,  (Johann  Christoph,) 
a learned  German  writer,  born  at  Oberweissbach  in  1666. 
He  wrote,  in  Latin,  many  works.  Died  in  1744. 

Kiesewetter,  (Rafael  Georg,)  a German  writer  on 
music,  born  in  Moravia  in  1773.  Among  his  productions 
are  treatises  “ On  the  Music  of  the  Modern  Greeks”  and 
“On  the  Music  of  the  Arabians.”  Died  in  1850. 

Kiesling,  kees'ling,  (Johann  Rudolph,)  a German 
Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1706;  died  in 
1778. 

Kiesling,  (Leopold,)  an  eminent  German  sculptor, 
born  at  Schoneben,  in  Austria,  in  1770.  He  worked  in 
Vienna,  and  became  sculptor  to  the  court.  Among  his 
works  are  a bust  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  the 
monument  of  Von  Hammer-Purgstall.  Died  in  1827. 

See  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Kif'fin  or  Kif'fen,  (William,)  an  English  merchant 
and  preacher,  born  in  1616.  He  amassed  a large  fortune 
by  trade,  and  afterwards  became  a dissenting  minister. 
Died  in  1701. 

See  Macaulay,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  vii. 

Kik'kert,  (Antoon,)  a Dutch  admiral,  born  at  Vlie- 
land  in  1762;  died  about  1835. 
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Kilbourne,  kil'burn,  (James,)  an  American  pioneer, 
born  in  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  in  1770.  He  organized 
about  1802  the  Scioto  Company  which  settled  in  Ohio, 
and  was  a member  of  Congress  from  1813  to  1817.  Died 
in  1850. 

Kilbye,  kil'be,  ? (Richard,)  an  English  divine,  born 
at  Ratcliffe,  in  Leicestershire,  about  1550.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  translators 
of  the  Bible.  Died  in  1620. 

Kilbye,  (Richard,)  an  English  minister,  author  of 
“The  Burden  of  a Loaded  Conscience.”  Died  in  1617. 

Kil-dare',  (Thomas  Fitzgerald,)  Earl  of,  an  Irish 
nobleman,  born  about  1514,  was  a son  of  Gerald,  Earl 
of  Kildare.  He  rebelled  against  the  King  of  England 
in  1534,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  sent  to  England,  and 
executed  at  Tyburn  in  1537. 

Kilian,  kee'le-2n'  or  kil'e-an,  (Bartolomaus,)  a skil- 
ful engraver,  born  in  Augsburg  in  1630,  was  the  son  and 
pupil  of  Wolfgang,  noticed  below.  Died  in  1696. 

Kilian,  kee'le-fin,  or  van  Kiel,  (vfn  keel,)  (Corne- 
LIS,)  a learned  author,  born  in  Brabant.  Among  his 
works  are  an  “ Etymology  of  the  Teutonic  Languages, 
or  a Teutonic-and-Latin  Dictionary,”  and  several  pieces 
of  Latin  poetry.  Died  in  1607. 

Kilian,  (Georg  Christoph,)  an  engraver,  born  at 
Augsburg  in  1709,  was  a brother  of  Philipp  Andreas, 
noticed  below.  Died  in  1781. 

Kilian,  (Lucas,)  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
German  engravers,  born  at  Augsburg  in  1579.  He  en- 
graved with  uncommon  ease  and  rapidity.  Among  his 
best  works  are  “The  Resurrection,”  by  Paul  Veronese, 
and  “Christ  after  Death,”  by  Michael  Angelo.  Died 
in  1637. 

Kilian,  (Philipp  Andreas,)  an  eminent  engraver, 
was  born  in  Augsburg  in  1714.  Augustus  III.,  King  of 
Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  appointed  him  his  court 
engraver,  and  Kilian  executed  several  designs  at  Dres- 
den, though  he  continued  to  spend  most  of  his  time  at 
Augsburg.  Among  his  works  are  the  “ Adoration  of 
the  Kings,”  by  Paul  Veronese,  and  portraits  of  Francis 
I.  and  Maria  Theresa.  Died  in  1759. 

See  Nagler,  “ Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Kilian,  (Wolfgang,)  brother  of  Lucas,  noticed  above, 
was  born  in  1581.  He  studied  engraving  at  Augsburg 
and  Venice.  The  most  important  of  his  numerous  works 
is  the  “Celebration  of  the  Westphalian  Peace  in  Augs- 
burg in  1649,”  which  contains  about  fifty  portraits.  Died 
in  1662. 

See  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Kilij-  (or  Kilidj-)  ArslSn,  kil'lij  aR'sl In',  written 
also  Kelij-Arsldn,  I.,  Sultan  of  Iconium,  began  to  reign 
in  1092.  He  was  defeated  by  the  crusaders  under  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  at  Nicaea  in  1097.  In  1 101  he  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  a large  army  of  crusaders.  Having 
revolted  against  the  Sultan  of  Persia,  he  was  killed  in 
battle  in  1107. 

See  Aboolfeda,  “Annales.” 

Kilij-  (or  Kilidj-)  Arsldn  II.,  surnamed  Azz-ed- 
Deen  or  Azzeddyn,  2z'ed-deen',  (“  Splendour  of  the 
Faith,”)  Sultan  of  Anatolia, commenced  his  reign  at  Ico- 
nium in  1155  a.d.  He  carried  on  long  and  doubtful 
wars  against  the  Greek  empire,  but  finally  succeeded  in 
annexing  several  provinces  to  his  dominions.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  skill,  energy,  and  generosity.  Died 
in  1192. 

See  Michaud,  “ Histoire  des  Croisades.” 

Kil'li-grew,  (Anne,)  an  English  lady,  to  whom  Dry- 
den  has  addressed  his  most  beautiful  elegy,  was  cele- 
brated for  her  virtues  and  accomplishments.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Henry  Killigrew,  and  was  born  in 
1660.  She  excelled  both  as  a poetess  and  as  an  artist. 
A volume  of  her  poems  was  published  shortly  after 
her  death,  which  occurred  in  1685.  She  executed  por- 
traits of  James  II.  and  his  queen,  and  several- historical 
paintings. 

See  Ballard,  “Memoirs  of  Several  Ladies  of  Great  Britain,” 
etc.;  “Memoirs  of  Eminent  Englishwomen,”  by  L.  S.  Costello, 
1844. 

Killigrew,  (Catherine,)  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Kil- 
ligrew, was  born  about  1530.  She  was  distinguished  for 


her  poetical  effusions  and  for  her  knowledge  of  the 
classical  and  Oriental  languages.  She  was  a daughter 
of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  and  a sister  of  Lord  Bacon’s 
mother.  Died  in  1600. 

Killigrew,  (Dr.  Henry,)  a dramatist,  and  a brother 
of  Sir  William  Killigrew,  was  born  in  1612.  He  served 
as  chaplain  to  the  Cavaliers,  and  subsequently  gradu- 
ated as  D.D.  at  Oxford  in  1642.  He  wrote  a tragedy, 
“ The  Conspiracy,”  and  other  works.  Died  about  1688. 

See  Wood,  “Athene  Oxonienses.” 

Killigrew,  (Margaret,)  wife  of  William  Cavendish, 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  She  wrote  a life  of  her  husband, 
and  several  philosophical  works.  Died  in  1673. 

Killigrew,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dramatist,  born  in 
Middlesex  in  1611,  was  a page  to  Charles  I.  After  the 
commencement  of  the  rebellion  he  accompanied  Charles 
II.  on  the  continent,  and  married  one  of  the  queen’s 
maids  of  honour.  Upon  the  restoration  he  was  made 
groom  of  the  bed-chamber,  and,  on  account  of  his  wit 
and  oddities,  became  a highly-privileged  person  at  court. 
He  wrote  several  plays.  Died  in  1682. 

See  Baker,  “Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Killigrew,  (Sir  William,)  a brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1605.  For  his  faithful  adherence  to  Charles 
I.  he  was  knighted  at  the  restoration,  and  was  soon  after 
appointed  vice-chamberlain.  He  wrote  several  plays, 
and  two  works  entitled  “ Midnight  and  Daily  Thoughts” 
and  “Artless  Midnight  Thoughts  of  a Gentleman  at 
Court.”  Died  in  1693. 

See  Baker,  “Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Kilmaine,  kil-man',  (Charles  Joseph,)  a general, 
born  in  Dublin  in  1754,  entered  the  French  army,  and 
served  with  distinction  under  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  Died 
in  1799. 

Kilmarnock,  Earl  of.  See  Boyd,  (William.) 

Kil-pat'rick,  (Judson,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  New  Jersey  in  1838,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  April, 
1861.  He  served  as  captain  at  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1861  became  a lieutenant-colonel 
of  cavalry.  In  1862  he  took  part  in  various  operations  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  appointed  a brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  May,  1863,  and  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  Sherman’s  army  in  its  march  from  Atlanta  to 
Savannah,  November-December,  1864.  He  was  after- 
wards United  States  ambassador  to  Chili.  Died  in 
1881. 

Kil'vert,  (Rev.  Francis,)  an  English  scholar  and 
author,  born  in  1793  ; died  in  1863. 

Kilwardeby,  kil-w&rd'be,  ( Robert,  ) an  English 
prelate,  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1272,  and 
cardinal  in  1277.  Died  in  1279. 

Kil-war'den,  (Arthur  Wolfe,)  Lord,  an  Irish 
judge,  born  about  1740.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1766,  became  attorney-general  in  1789,  and  chief  justice 
of  the  king’s  bench  in  1798.  He  was  massacred  by  a 
mob  of  insurgents  in  Dublin  in  1803,  during  a revolt,  of 
which  Robert  Emmet  was  the  leader. 

Kim'ball,  (Nathan,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Indiana.  He  commanded  a division  of  the  Union  army 
at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  June-July,  1863,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Franklin,  November,  1864. 

Kimball,  (Richard  Burleigh,)  an  American  writer 
and  lawyer,  born  at  New  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1818.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  sub- 
sequently travelled  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  “Reminiscences  of  an 
Old  Man,”  “Cuba  and  the  Cubans,”  (1850,)  and  “Ro- 
mance of  Student-Life  Abroad,”  (1853.) 

Kim'ber,  (Edward,)  son  of  Isaac  Kimber,  born  in 
1719,  produced  some  historical  works,  and  a novel  en- 
titled “Adventures  of  Joe  Thompson.”  Died  in  1769. 

Kimber,  (Isaac,)  an  English  dissenting  minister,  born 
in  Berkshire  in  1692.  He  wrote  the  Lives  of  Bishop 
Beveridge  and  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  (1714,)  and  compiled 
a “ History  of  England,”  (1745.)  Died  in  1758. 

Kim'ber-ley,  (John  Wodehouse,)  Earl  of,  an 
English  statesman,  born  in  1826,  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1847.  He  was  under-secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs 
from  1852  to  1856,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Saint  Pe- 
tersburg in  the  latter  year,  and  returned  in  1858.  He 
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was  again  appointed  under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs 
in  June,  1859,  resigned  in  August,  1861,  and  was  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  October,  1864,  to  July,  1866. 
In  June,  1866,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Earl  of 
Kimberley,  and  in  December,  1868,  he  was  appointed 
lord  privy  seal  in  the  new  Liberal  cabinet.  In  1870  he 
became  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  and  to  this 
office  he  was  reappointed  in  1880.  In  1882  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  India  office. 

Kimchi,  (David,)  an  eminent  Jewish  rabbi,  bom  in 
the  south  ol  France.  He  is  regarded  by  his  nation  as 
the  greatest  Hebrew  grammarian.  In  1232,  on  account 
of  his  influence  and  vast  erudition,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  French  and  Spanish  Jews  to  decide  in  a controversy 
which  then  existed  between  them  in  regard  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Maimonides.  His  principal  works  are  a Hebrew 
Grammar,  a “Dictionary  of  Hebrew  Roots,”  and  com- 
mentaries on  nearly  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Died  about  1240. 

Kimchi,  (Joseph,)  a learned  rabbi,  the  father  of  the 
preceding,  flourished  at  Narbonne  about  1 160.  He  wrote 
treatises  on  grammar. 

Kinaston.  See  Kynaston. 

Kind,  hint,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a German  litterateur 
and  poet,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1768.  He  wrote  novels, 
dramas,  and  poems.  His  most  famous  production  is  the 
opera  “Der  Freischtitz,”  set  to  music  by  Weber.  Died 
at  Dresden  in  1843. 

Kind,  (Karl  Theodor,)  a German  writer,  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  of  the  modern  Greek  language 
and  literature,  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1799.  He  published, 
among  other  works,  “ Modern  Greek  Popular  Songs  in 
the  Original  and  with  a German  Translation.” 

King,  (Charles,)  an  American  journalist,  son  of 
Rufus  King,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  New  York 
in  1789.  He  became  in  1823  associate  editor  of  the 
“New  York  American,”  a literary  and  political  journal 
of  a conservative  character.  He  was  subsequently  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  “Courier  and  Enquirer,”  in  New 
York,  and  in  1849  was  chosen  president  of  Columbia 
College.  Died  near  Rome  in  1867. 

King,  (Edward,)  an  English  poet,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  Milton’s  monody  of  “ Lycidas.”  He 
was  drowned  in  1637,  aged  about  twenty-seven  years. 

King,  (Edward,)  a learned  English  antiquary  and 
lawyer,  born  in  Norfolk  in  1735.  I'1  1767  he  was  elected 

a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  “ Observations  on  Ancient  Castles,”  and  a treatise 
on  English  architecture  previous  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest. Died  in  1807. 

King,  (Gregory,)  an  English  engraver  and  writer  on 
heraldry,  born  at  Lichfield  about  1648;  died  in  1712. 

King,  (Dr.  Henry,)  an  English  divine  and  poet,  born 
.n  1591,  became  Bishop  of  Chichester.  He  wrote  “A 
Poetical  Version  of  the  Psalms,”  “Poems,  Elegies,  Para- 
doxes, and  Sonnets,”  (1659,)  and  various  sermons  and 
religious  treatises.  Died  in  1669. 

See  Wood,  “ Atherne  Oxonienses.” 

King,  (John,)  a clergyman  and  writer,  brother  of 
Bishop  Henry  King,  was  born  about  1596;  died  in  1639. 

King,  (John,)  an  English  theologian,  born  in  the 
county  of  Bucks  about  1559,  was  the  father  of  Henry, 
noticed  above.  He  became  chaplain  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  was  an  eloquent  preacher.  In  161 1 he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  London.  Died  in  1621. 

King,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  Cornwall  in 
1652.  He  preached  for  some  time  at  Chelsea,  and  be- 
came prebendary  of  York  in  1731.  Died  in  1732. 

His  son  John,  born  in  1696,  was  a physician,  and 
published  an  edition  of  the  “ Orestes,”  “ Hecuba,”  and 
“Phoenissae”  of  Euripides,  (1726.)  Died  in  1728. 

King,  (John  Crookshanks,)  born  in  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land, in  1806,  emigrated  in  1829  to  America,  where  he 
soon  became  distinguished  as  a sculptor.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  busts  of  John  Q.  Adams,  Daniel 
Webster,  and  other  eminent  Americans. 

King,  (John  Glen,)  a clergyman  and  writer,  was  born 
in  Norfolk,  England,  about  1735.  He  was  chosen  in 
1 763  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Saint  Petersburg. 
Died  in  1787.  Of  his  works  maybe  mentioned  “The 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia; 
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containing  an  Account  of  its  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Dis- 
cipline.” 

King,  (John  P.,)  an  American  lawyer,  born  in  Ken- 
tucky about  1800,  was  elected  by  the  Democratic  party 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1833.  He  was  again 
elected,  but  resigned  before  the  term  was  completed. 

King,  (Mitchell,)  LL.D.,  a distinguished  jurist  and 
scholar,  born  in  Scotland  in  1783.  He  removed  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  law.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  at  Charleston,  and  was  appointed 
in  1819  judge  of  the  city  court. 

King,  (Peter,)  Lord,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  high 
chancellor  of  England,  born  at  Exeter  in  1669,  was  the 
son  of  a grocer.  His  talents  and  application  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  celebrated  John 
Locke,  through  whose  influence  he  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Leyden.  After  his  return  to  England  he 
studied  law,  gained  admission  to  the  bar,  and  rapidly 
rose  in  his  profession.  He  was  elected  about  1700  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  Beer-Alston,  which  seat  he 
retained  for  several  years.  In  1708  he  was  appointed 
recorder  of  London,  and  was  knighted.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  arduous  duties  of  his  profession,  King  found  time 
to  write  two  able  theological  works,  which  alone  would 
have  made  him  celebrated.  They  are  an  “ Inquiry  into 
the  Constitution,  Discipline,  Unity,  and  Worship  of  the 
Primitive  Church,”  (1691,)  (in  which  he  favoured  the 
rights  of  the  Protestant  dissenters,)  and  the  “History 
of  the  Apostles’  Creed,  with  Critical  Observations  on  its 
Several  Articles,”  (1702.)  In  1714  Sir  Peter  King  was 
created  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  in  1725 
was  made  lord  chancellor,  and  raised  to  the  peerage,  as 
Baron  King  of  Ockham.  He  was  attached  to  the  Whig 
party.  He  resigned  the  seals  in  1733,  011  account  of  ill 
health.  Died  in  1734. 

See  Lord  Campbei.l,  “ Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors;”  “ Selec- 
tion from  the  Speeches  and  Writings  of  Lord  King;”  Foss,  “The 
Judges  of  England.” 

King,  (Peter,)  Lord,  an  English  statesman,  born 
in  1775,  was  a great-grandson  of  the  preceding.  He 
entered  the  House  of  Lords  about  1796,  and  became  a 
political  and  personal  friend  of  Charles  James  Fox.  He 
published  a “Life  of  John  Locke,”  (1829.)  He  died  in 
1833,  leaving  a son  William,  Earl  of  Lovelace,  who 
married  Lord  Byron’s  daughter  Ada. 

See  Lord  Brougham,  “ Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of 
George  III.,”  (second  series.) 

King,  (Peter  John  Locke,)  an  English  legislator,  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Ockham,  Surrey,  in 
1811.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1847,  and  ob- 
tained the  repeal  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  sleeping 
statutes  in  1856. 

King,  (Philip  Parker,)  an  English  navigator,  born 
in  the  island  of  Norfolk  in  1793.  He  commanded  an 
expedition  sent  in  1826  to  explore  and  survey  the  coasts 
of  South  America.  The  results  were  published  in  a 
“Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  of  H.M.S.  Ad- 
venture and  Beagle,  between  the  Years  1826  and  1836,” 
(1839.)  Died  in  1855. 

King,  (Preston,)  an  American  statesman,  born  in 
Ogdensburg,  New  York,  in  1806.  He  embraced  the 
profession  of  law,  and  was  a representative  in  Congress 
from  1843  t0  1847,  and  again  from  1849  to  1853.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1853,  to°k  an 
active  part  in  the  senatorial  debates,  and,  during  the  dis- 
union movement  of  1860-61,  advocated  a firm  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  ap- 
pointed collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  about  1864. 
Died  at  New  York  in  November,  1865. 

King,  (Richard,)  an  English  divine  and  polemical 
writer,  born  in  Bristol  about  1750.  Among  his  princi- 
pal works  are  “ Letters  from  Abraham  Plymley  to  his 
Brother  Peter  on  the  Catholic  Question,”  and  a “Treat- 
ise on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.”  Died  in  1810. 

King,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  English  admiral,  born  in 
Dorsetshire  in  1771.  He  rendered  important  services 
at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  where  he  fought  as  captain, 
(1805.)  He  became  a vice-admiral  in  1821.  Died  in  1834- 

King,  (Rufus,)  an  American  statesman,  born  in  Scar- 
borough, Maine,  in  1755,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1777. 
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lie  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1780,  and 
became  an  eloquent  pleader.  In  1784  he  was  elected 
a delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  in  which  he 
offered  in  1785  a resolution  “That  there  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  States 
described  in  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  April,  1784,” 
i.e.  the  Northwest  Territory.  He  married  Mary  Alsop, 
of  New  York  City,  in  1786.  He  took  a prominent  part 
in  the  Convention  which  in  1787  formed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  became  a leader  of  the 
Federal  party.  Having  fixed  his  residence  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  1788,  he  was  elected  a Senator  of  the 
United  States  in  1789.  He  advocated  Jay’s  treaty  in 
several  eloquent  speeches,  was  re-elected  to  the  national 
Senate  in  1795,  and  was  appointed  minister-plenipoten- 
tiary to  Great  Britain  in  1796.  He  performed  the  duties 
of  this  position  with  much  ability  for  eight  years,  and 
retired  to  private  life  in  1804.  In  1813  he  was  elected 
a United  States  Senator  by  a legislature  of  adverse  poli- 
tics. Having  been  again  elected  in  1819  or  1820,  he 
continued  in  that  body  until  1825,  and  made  an  able 
speech  against  the  extension  of  slavery  on  the  occasion 
of  the  admission  of  Missouri.  He  was  appointed  min- 
ister to  England  in  1825,  returned  about  a year  later,  and 
died  in  April,  1827. 

See  “ National  Portrait- Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  iii. 

King,  (Rufus,)  an  American  general,  a son  of  Charles 
King,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  1814.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1833,  and  was 
employed  as  an  engineer  for  several  years.  About  1838 
he  became  adjutant-general  of  New  York.  He  after- 
wards edited  a paper  at  Milwaukee.  He  was  appointed 
a brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  1861,  and  commanded 
a division  under  Generals  McDowell  and  Pope  in  the 
summer  of  1862.  He  was  minister  at  Rome  from  Oc- 
tober, 1863,  to  July,  1867. 

King,  (Susan  Petigru,)  an  American  writer,  daugh- 
ter of  James  L.  Petigru,  was  born  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  She  has  published  “ Busy  Moments  of  an  Idle 
Woman,”  “Sylvia’s  World,”  and  other  tales  of  fashion- 
able life. 

King,  (Thomas,)  an  actor  and  dramatist,  born  in 
London  in  1730.  Among  his  productions  are  “ Love  at 
First  Sight,”  “ A Peep  behind  the  Curtain,  or  the  New 
Rehearsal,”  and  “Wit’s  Last  Stake.”  Died  in  1805. 

See  “ Biographia  Dramatica.” 

King,  (T.  Butler,)  an  American  politician,  born  in 
Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  in  1804.  He  studied 
law,  and  removed  to  Georgia  about  1824.  He  was  elected 
a member  of  Congress  in  1839,  1841,  and  1845,  and  be- 
came a secessionist  in  1861.  Died  in  1864. 

King,  (Thomas  Starr,)  an  American  Unitarian  di- 
vine, born  in  New  York  in  1824.  He  became  in  1848 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Hollis  Street,  Boston,  and  in 
1S60  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  where  he  assumed  charge 
of  the  Unitarian  church  in  that  city.  He  had  a high 
reputation  as  a lecturer,  and  published,  among  other 
works,  “ The  White  Hills  : their  Legends,  Landscapes, 
and  Poetry,”  (1859.)  Died  in  1864. 

See  “A  Tribute  to  Thomas  Starr  King,”  by  R.  Frothingham. 

King,  (William,)  a Protestant  prelate,  was  born  in 
Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1650.  He  opposed  the  Catholics 
under  James  II.,  and  favoured  the  Revolution.  In  1703 
he  was  created  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  wrote  “The 
Inventions  of  Men  in  the  Worship  of  God,”  (1694,) 
intended  to  reconcile  the  Irish  Presbyterians  to  the 
Episcopal  ceremonies,  and  a treatise,  in  Latin,  on  “ The 
Origin  of  Evil,”  (“De  Origine  Mali,”  1702,)  which  was 
attacked  by  Bayle  and  Leibnitz.  Died  in  1729. 

King,  (William,)  a learned  and  satirical  writer,  born 
in  London  in  1663.  About  1702  he  was  appointed  in  Ire- 
land to  the  offices  of  judge  of  the  admiralty,  keeper  of  the 
records,  and  commissioner  of  prizes.  Among  his  works 
are  “Animadversions  upon  the  Pretended  Account  of 
Denmark,”  (1694,)  in  answer  to  a work  by  Lord  Moles- 
worth,  “The  Transactioneer,”  a satire  on  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, (1700,)  and  “Original  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,” 
(3  vols.,  1776.)  A Memoir  of  his  life  is  prefixed  to  the 
last.  Died  in  1712. 
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King,  (William,)  an  English  writer,  born  near  Lon- 
don in  1685.  Among  his  works  are  several  Latin  tracts 
on  various  subjects,  and  his  autobiography,  entitled 
“Political  and  Literary  Anecdotes,”  (1819,)  containing 
an  interesting  account  of  a number  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  principal  of  Saint  Mary’s  Hall,  Oxford.  Died 
in  1763. 

See  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1819;  “Monthly  Review.” 
for  February,  1819. 

King,  (William,)  born  at  Scarborough,  Maine,  in 
1768,  was  president  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  his  native  State.  He  was  afterwards 
elected  first  Governor  of  Maine.  Died  in  1852. 

King,  (William  Rufus,)  an  American  statesman  of 
the  Democratic  party,  born  in  Sampson  county,  North 
Carolina,  in  1786.  In  1810  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 
He  was  United  States  Senator  from  Alabama  from  1819 
to  1840,  being  re-elected  four  times.  He  supported 
General  Jackson  in  the  Presidential  campaigns  of  1824, 
1828,  and  1832,  and  was  appointed  minister  to  France  by 
President  Tyler  in  1844.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  Senate  in  1850,  and  in  1852  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  Died  in  1853. 

King'lake,  (Alexander  William,)  an  English  au- 
thor and  barrister,  born  at  Taunton  in  1809,  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1837,  after  which  he  made  a 
tour  in  the  Levant,  and  published  a book  of  travel 
called  “ Eothen,”  (1844,)  which  was  highly  successful. 
He  accompanied  the  British  army  to  the  Crimea  in  1854, 
and  wrote  a “History  of  the  Crimean  War.”  In  1857 
he  was  elecled  a member  of  Parliament.  His  most 
impor  ant  woik  is  the  “Invasion  of  the  Crimea.” 

Kingo,  (Thomas,)  a Danish  poet  and  prelate,  born  at 
Slangerup  in  1634,  became  Bishop  ol  Eiinen.  His  sacred 
poems  were  highly  esteemed,  and  he  has  been  com- 
pared by  English  readers  to  Dr.  Watts.  Died  in  1723. 

See  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Kingsborough,  (Edward  King,)  Viscount,  an 
English  antiquary,  born  in  1795,  was  a son  of  the  Earl 
of  Kingston.  He  published  “Antiquities  of  Mexico, 
comprising  Fac-Sim.les  of  Ancient  Mexican  Paintings,” 
etc.,  (9  vols.,  1830  et  seq.)  Died  in  1837. 

Kingsley,  (Calvin,)  D.D.,  an  American  Methodist 
clergyman,  born  in  Oneida  county,  New  York,  in  1812, 
became  editor  of  the  “ Western  Christian  Advocate”  ru. 
1856.  He  was  elected  a bishop  in  1864.  Having  made 
a tour  round  the  world,  he  died  on  his  return,  at  Jeru- 
salem. in  1870. 

Kingsley,  (Rev.  Charles, )apopular  English  writer, 
born  at  Hoine  Vicarage,  in  Devonshire,  in  June,  1819. 
He  was  educated  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  was 
oidained  a priest  of  the  Established  Church  in  1843,  and 
became  rector  ofEversley,  Hampshire,  in  1844.  About 
this  date  he  married  Miss  Grenfell,  whose  sister  is  the 
wife  of  F'roude  the  historian.  He  published  in  1848  a 
dramatic  poem  called  “ The  Saint’s  Tragedy.”  He 
united  with  his  friend  the  Rev.  J.  F.  D.  Maurice  in  efforts 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working-men  by  the 
formation  of  co-operative  associations.  His  interest  in 
the  sufferings  and  trials  of  the  working-classes  in  large 
towns  was  manifested  in  his  novel  of  “Alton  Locke, 
Tailor  and  Poet,”  (1850,)  which  attracted  much  attention. 
In  1853  he  produced  a philosophical  romance  entitled 
“Hypatia,”  which  appeared  first  in“Fraser’s  Magazine” 
and  is  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  powerlul  works. 
He  afterwards  published  “ Alexandria  and  her  Schools,” 
“ Glaucus ; or,  The  Wonders  of  the  Shore,”  (1855,) 
“ Two  Years  Ago,”  a novel,  (1857,)  “ Westward  Ho,  ’ 
and  other  works.  He  was  appointed  regius  prolessor  of 
modern  history  at  Cambridge  in  1859,  canon  of  Chester 
in  1869,  and  canon  of  Westminster  in  1873.  He  died 
very  deeply  regretted  in  1875. 

Kingsley,  (Henry,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  an 
English  novel  writer  and  reviewer.  Died  in  1876. 

Kingsley,  (James  Luce,)  LL.D.,  born  in  Windham, 
Connecticut,  in  1778,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1799, 
and  in  1805  became  professor  of  Hebrew,  Latin,  and 
Greek  in  that  institution.  He  wrote  the  “ Lite  ol  Ezra 
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Stiles”  in  Sparks’s  “American  Biography,”  and  pub- 
lished several  educational  works.  Died  in  1852. 

Kings'mill,  (Andrew,)  an  English  Puritan  minister, 
born  at  Sidmonton  in  1538.  He  preached  at  Oxford  and 
at  Geneva,  and  published  several  religious  works.  Died 
at  Lausanne  in  1569. 

Kings'ton,  (Elizabeth  Chudletgh,)  Duchess  of, 
an  English' beauty,  born  in  1720.  She  was  privately 
married  to  Harvey,  who  became  Earl  of  Bristol,  and 
from  whom  she  was  soon  separated.  In  1769  she  was 
again  married  to  the  Duke  of  Kingston.  She  was  tried 
on  a charge  of  bigamy,  and  convicted.  Died  in  1788. 

Kingston,  (William  Henry  Giles,)  a popular 
l-ngli-h  writer  ol  novels  for  boys.  Born  in  1814,  died 
in  1880. 

Kinkel,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a German  patriot, 
poet,  and  writer  upon  art,  born  at  Oberkassel  in  1815. 
He  published  in  1846  a “History  of  the  Plastic  Art 
among  Christian  Nations,”  and  a poem  entitled  “ Otto 
the  Archer.”  In  1848  he  established  a journal  called 
“ Spartacus,”  in  which  he  was  a ze.dous  advocate  of 
democratic  principles.  Having  taken  part  in  the  storm- 
ing of  the  arsenal  at  Siegburg,  and  the  insurrection  of 
the  Palatinate,  he  was  in  June,  1849,  taken  by  the  Prus- 
sians and  imprisoned  at  Spandau.  In  1850  he  escaped 
to  England.  In  1866  he  became  a professor  at  the 
Federal  Polytechnikum  at  Zurich.  Died  in  1882. 

Kinkel,  (Johanna,)  the  wife  of  the  preceding,  born 
about  1807,  was  distinguished  as  an  authoress  and 
musician.  Died  in  1858. 

Kinker,  kink'er,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  author  and  poet, 
born  near  Amsterdam  about  1760;  died  about  1825. 

Kinnara,  kln'a-ra,  [etymology  uncertain,]  sometimes 
improperly  written  Cinnara,  the  name  given  to  the  male 
dancers  of  Swerga,  or  the  paradise  of  Indra.  The  Kin- 
naras  are  represented  with  the  body  and  limbs  of  a man 
and  the  head  of  a horse. 

See  Moor,  “ Hindu  Pantheon  Wilson,  “ Sanscrit  Dictionary.” 

Kinsbergen,  van,  vin  kins'b^R'Hen,  (Jan  Hen- 
drik,) a Dutch  admiral,  born  at  Doesburg  in  1735.  In 
1767  he  entered  the  Russian  service  under  Catherine  II., 
and  soon  after  gained  a brilliant  victory  over  the  Turks. 
In  1781  he  assisted  in  the  famous  battle  of  Doggersbank, 
fought  between  the  Dutch  and  English.  He  was  created 
Count  of  Doggersbank  by  Louis,  King  of  Holland.  Died 
in  1820. 

See  M.  C.  van  Hall,  “Leven  en  Karakter  van  den  Admiraal 
Jonkheer  J.  H.  van  Kinsbergen,”  1841;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gen^rale.” 

Kinschot,  van,  vin  klns'Kot,  (Hendrik,)  a Belgian 
jurist,  born  near  Antwerp  in  1541  ; died  in  1608. 

Kinschot,  van,  (Kaspar,)  a Dutch  writer  of  Latin 
poetry,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1622;  died  in  1649. 

Kinsky,  kin'skee,  (Franz  Joseph,)  Count,  an  Aus- 
trian general,  born  at  Prague  in  1739,  served  with  dis- 
tinction against  the  French  in  1793-96.  Died  in  1805. 

Kinson,  kin'son,  or  Kinsoen,  kin'soon,  (Frans,)  a 
skilful  Flemish  portrait-painter,  born  at  Bruges  in  1774 
or  1770,  worked  in  Paris  and  Brussels.  Died  in  1839. 

Kip,  (William  Ingraham,)  D.D.,  an  American  prel- 
ate, born  in  New  York  in  1811.  He  graduated  in  1831 
at  Yale  College,  and  was  consecrated  in  1853  missionary- 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  California. 
He  published  “ Early  Conflicts  of  Christianity,”  and 
“ Domestic  and  Religious  Life  in  Italy.” 

Kip'ling,  (Thomas,)  D.D.,  professor  of  theology  at 
Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Peterborough,  born  in  England 
about  1755.  He  wrote  “The  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  proved  not  to  be  Calvinistic,”  and  various  other 
works.  Died  in  1821. 

Kipping,  kip'ping,  [Lat.  Kippin'gius,]  (Heinrich,) 
a German  philologist,  born  near  Rostock  about  1623, 
was  the  author  of  numerous  works  on  philology,  history, 
and  antiquities.  Died  in  1678. 

See  H.  E.  Heeren,  “Oratio  de  H.  Kippingio,”  etc.,  1755. 

Kippingius.  See  Kipping. 

Kip'pis,  (Andrew,)  an  English  dissenting  minister 
»nd  eminent  biographer,  born  at  Nottingham  in  1725. 
He  preached  for  some  years  in  London,  whither  he  I 
removed  in  1753,  and  was  appointed  teacher  in  Coward’s  | 


Academy  for  the  education  of  dissenting  ministers,  in 
1763.  About  1780  he  was  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  His  most  important  work  is  a new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  the  “ Biographia  Britannica,”  of  which  he  pub- 
lished 5 vols.  in  1778-79.  This  work  is  highly  esteemed, 
but  was  left  unfinished,  terminating  at  the  letter  F.  He 
wrote  a “Life  of  Captain  Cook,”  (1788.)  Died  in  1795- 

See  Rees,  “ Cyclopedia.” 

Kir'by,  (John  Joshua,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  artist 
and  antiquary,  born  in  Suffolk  in  1716.  He  published 
“ The  Perspective  of  Architecture,”  (1761,)  and  “A  Map 
of  Suffolk.”  Died  in  1774. 

See  Nichols,  “Biographical  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth.” 

Kirby,  (Rev.  William,)  an  eminent  English  ento- 
mologist, born  in  Suffolk  in  1759,  was  a nephew  of  the 
preceding.  He  was  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  curate  of  Barham.  He  studied 
various  branches  of  natural  history,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  to  which  he 
contributed  several  papers.  He  acquired  a European 
reputation  by  his  work  on  English  Bees,  “Monographia 
Apium  Angliae,”  (2  vols.,  1802.)  In  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Spence,  he  published  an  excellent  “ Introduction  to  En- 
tomology,” (4  vols.,  1815-26.)  He  also  wrote  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatise  entitled  “ The  Habits  and  Instincts  of 
Animals.”  Died  in  1850. 

See  J.  Freeman,  “Life  of  William  Kirby,”  1852;  “Fraser’s 
Magazine”  for  October,  1835 ; “ Monthly  Review”  for  January, 
1S03,  and  November,  1817. 

Kirch,  kSSRK,  (Christfried,)  a distinguished  as- 
tronomer and  writer,  born  at  Guben  in  1694.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Academies  of  Science  at  Paris  and  Saint 
Petersburg,  and  director  of  the  Observatory  in  Berlin. 
Died  in  1740. 

Kirch,  (Gottfried,)  father  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  Lower  Lusatia  in  1639.  He  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Observatory  and  royal  astronomer  at  Berlin. 
He  wrote  “ Observations  upon  the  Comet  that  appeared 
in  Italy  in  1676,”  (1677,)  “ Astronomical  Tables,”  and 
“Christian,  Jewish,  and  Turkish  Calendar  to  the  Year 
1685.”  Died  in  1710. 

Kirch,  (Marie  Margarethe  Winckelmann,)  aw 
astronomer,  wife  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Upper 
Lusatia  in  1670.  She  assisted  her  husband  in  his  astro- 
nomical labours,  and  published  almanacs.  Died  in  1720. 

Kir'cher,  [Ger.  pron.  kSSR'Ker;  Lat.  Kirche'rus,] 
(Athanasius,)  a learned  German  Jesuit,  distinguished  for 
his  talents  and  versatility,  was  born  near  Fulda  in  1601. 
Having  studied  at  Avignon,  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by 
the  pope  to  fill  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Roman 
College.  He  wrote  numerous  treatises  on  philology, 
hieroglyphics,  and  antiquities,  which  display  profound 
learning,  but  are  deficient  in  sound  criticism,  and  many 
of  them  are  rather  interesting  than  reliable.  Among 
these  may  be  named  “ Prodromus  Coptus,”  (1636,) 
“CEdipus  Egyptiacus,”  (3  vols.,  1652-55,)  being  an  ex- 
planation of  hieroglyphics,  “ Mundus  Subterraneus,” 
(1665,)  and  “Description  of  Latium  considered  in  its 
Ancient  and  Modern  Aspect,”  (“  Latium,  id  est  nova  et 
parallela  Latii,  turn  veteris,  turn  novi,  Descriptio,”  1669.) 
He  also  published  several  valuable  scientific  treatises ; 
and  to  him  is  generally  ascribed  the  invention  of  the 
magic-lantern.  Died  in  1680. 

See  his  autobiography,  “Vita  Kircheri,”  in  the  “Fasciculus 
Epistolaruin  Kircheri,”  1684  I Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dic- 
tionary;” Nic&ron,  “ MAnoires “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Kircher,  (Conrad,)  a German  philologist  and  writer, 
born  in  Augsburg.  His  chief  work  is  a Greek  and  He- 
brew Concordance  of  the  Old  Testament,  (1607.)  Died 
after  1620. 

Kirchh.ofF,  (Gustave  Robert,)  a distinguished 
German  astronomer  and  mathematician  of  the  present 
age,  distinguished  for  his  obseivations  and  discoveries 
with  the  spectrosi  ope.  He  published  “Researches  on 
the  Solai  Spectrum,”  (1862,)  and  “ Lectures  on  Mathe- 
matical Physics.” 

Kirchmaier  or  Kirchmayer,  (Georg  Kaspar,) 
a German  chemist  and  scholar,  born  in  Franconia  in 
1635.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  several  classic 
authors.  The  discovery  of  the  art  of  etching  on  glass 
with  fluoric  acid  is  attributed  to  him.  Died  in  1 700. 

(jUT^See  Explanations,  p,  23  ) 
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Kirchmaier,  (Thomas,)  a Lutheran  minister,  born  in 
Bavaria  about  1511.  He  took  the  Greek  name  of  Nao 
Georgos.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  Latin  poems 
and  theological  and  polemical  works,  mostly  written  in 
the  Latin  language.  He  preached  at  Stuttgart,  Esslingen, 
and  Wisloch.  Died  in  1563. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Sax,  “ Ono- 
masticon.” 

Kirchman,  keeRit'min,  a Russian  electrician,  of  Ger- 
man extraction,  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Saint 
Petersburg.  He  was  killed  by  the  electric  fluid,  in  the 
act  of  attracting  it  from  the  clouds,  in  1753. 

Kirchmann,  kSfiRK'min,  (Johann,)  a German  au- 
thor and  scholar,  born  at  Lubeck  in  1575,  became  in 
1603  professor  of  poetry  at  Rostock.  He  wrote  a “Dis- 
sertation on  the  Funeral  Ceremonies  used  among  the 
Romans,”  (1605,)  and  “De  Annnlis,”  a treatise  on  an- 
cient rings.  Died  in  1643. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  N iceron, 
“ Memoires.” 

Kirgener,  k^Rzh'naiR',  (Joseph,)  a French  general, 
born  in  Paris  in  1766,  was  killed  at  Markersdorf  in  1813. 

Kirk,  (Edward  N.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Ohio.  He  was  a citizen  of  Illinois  when  the  civil  war 
began.  He  commanded  a brigade  of  the  Union  army  at 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6 and  7,  1862,  and  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  January,  1863. 

Kirk,  (Edward  Norris,)  D.D.,  an  American  Con- 
gregationalist  divine,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1802. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  and 
became  in  1828  pastor  of  a church  at  Albany.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Evangelical 
Society,  and  in  1842  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Mount  Ver- 
non Church,  Boston.  Died  in  I»74- 

Kirk'al,  (Edward,)  an  English  engraver,  born  in 
Sheffield  about  1700. 

Kirkaldy,  ker-kau'de,  (Sir  William,)  of  Grange, 
one  of  the  earliest  Protestants  of  Scotland,  was  the  son 
of  Sir  James  Kirkaldy,  high  treasurer  under  the  reign  of 
James  V.  Sir  William  was  implicated  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  Cardinal  Beaton,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned. 
He  finally  escaped  to  France,  where  he  was  distinguished 
as  one  of  the  most  valiant  and  chivalrous  knights  in  the 
court  and  army  of  Henry  II.  After  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, he  became  a leader  of  the  Protestants.  He  fought 
bravely  against  the  French,  who  had  been  sent  over  to 
assist  the  Catholics,  and  made  Queen  Mary  prisoner.  He 
vainly  attempted  to  capture  Bothwell,  whom  he  pursued 
as  far  as  the  coast  of  Norway.  About  1570  Kirkaldy 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  queen,  of  whose  party  he 
became  the  leader.  He  refused  to  obey  the  mandates 
of  the  regent,  and  after  several  months  of  fighting,  in 
which  great  ferocity  was  displayed  on  both  sides,  sus- 
tained a siege  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  He  was,  however, 
finally  obliged  by  his  soldiers  to  make  an  unconditional 
surrender.  He,  with  several  of  his  friends,  was  hung 
in  August,  1573.  John  Knox,  who  had  formerly  been 
his  intimate  friend  and  fellow-sufferer  in  the  Protestant 
cause,  deeply  deplored  his  change  of  principles  and  his 
untimely  end. 

See  “ Memoirs  and  Adventures  of  Sir  Wm.  Kirkaldy,”  Edinburgh, 
1849  ; Robertson,  “ History  of  Scotland  ;”  Chambers,  “ Biographi- 
cal Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen;”  Froude,  “ History  of  Eng- 
land;” “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  January,  1849. 

Kirk'bride,  (Thomas  S.,)  M.D.,  an  American  phy- 
sician, born  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1809. 
Having  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
became  resident  physician  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
and  in  1840  superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane. He  has  published  an  excellent  work  entitled 
“ Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,”  (1850.) 

Kirke,  kerk,  (Percy,)  Colonel,  a British  officer, 
notorious  for  cruelty,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  James  II.  and 
William  III.  He  served  in  the  army  which  suppressed 
the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  (1685.)  His 
men  were  called  “ Kirke’s  lambs.” 

See  Pepys,  “Diary;”  Macaulay,  “History  of  England.” 

Kirke  White.  See  White. 

Kirk'land,  (Mrs.  Caroline  Matilda  Stanshury,) 
an  American  writer,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was 


married  about  1830  to  Professor  William  Kirkland,  of 
Hamilton  College.  After  a residence  of  nearly  three 
years  in  Michigan,  she  published,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  “ Mary  Clavers,”  “A  New  Home — Who’ll  Fol- 
low ?”  (1839,)  “ Forest  Life,”  (1842,)  and  “ Western  Clear- 
ings,” (1846,)  which  soon  obtained  a wide  popularity. 
She  became  editor  of  the  “Union  Magazine,”  in  New 
York,  in  1847.  Among  her  other  works  may  be  named 
“An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Spenser,”  (1846,) 
and  “Personal  Memoirs  of  George  Washington,”  (1858.) 
Mrs.  Kirkland’s  delineations  of  Western  pioneer-life  are 
among  the  most  admirable  of  their  kind,  abounding  in 
humorous  incidents,  shrewd  sense,  and  picturesque  de- 
scriptions. Died  in  1864. 

See  Griswold,  “ Prose  Writers  of  America;”  Duyckinck,  “ Cy- 
clopaedia of  American  Literature,”  vol.  ii. ; Cleveland,  “Compen- 
dium of  American  Literature;”  “North  American  Review”  for 
January,  1840. 

Kirkland, (John  Thornton,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican scholar  and  divine,  born  at  Little  Falls,  New  York, 
in  1770.  Having  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1789,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Summer 
Street,  Boston.  He  was  elected,  in  1810,  president  of 
Harvard  College.  He  wrote  a “ Life  of  Fisher  Ames,” 
and  several  other  works.  Died  in  1840. 

Kirk'land,  (Thomas,)  an  English  physician  and 
medical  writer,  born  in  1721.  Fie  graduated  as  M.D.  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Died  in  1798. 

Kirk-pat'rick,  (William  James,)  an  Oriental 
scholar,  born  about  1760,  was  a member  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Calcutta,  and  major-general  in  the  English 
army  at  Bengal.  He  wrote  a “ Biography  of  the  Persian 
Poets,”  “ Description  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul,”  ( 1 8 1 1 ,) 
and  several  other  works.  Died  in  1812. 

Kirnberger,  keLRn'bCRc/er,  (Johann  Philipp,)  a 
German  musician  and  writer  on  art,  born  in  Thuringia 
in  1721  ; died  in  1783. 

Kirsten,  keeiCsten,  or  Kirchstein,  keeRK'stln, 
(Georg,)  a physician  and  writer  on  surgery  and  anatomy, 
born  at  Stettin,  in  Pomerania,  in  1613  ; died  in  1660. 

Kirsten,  (Michael,)  a learned  physician  and  scientific 
writer,  born  in  Moravia  in  1620;  died  in  1678. 

Kirsten,  [Lat.  Kirste'nius,]  (Peter,)  a distinguished 
physician  and  Oriental  scholar,  born  at  Breslau  in  1577. 
He  studied  at  the  most  celebrated  universities  of  Ger- 
many, and  travelled  extensively  in  Europe.  He  was  sub- 
sequently invited  to  Sweden  by  Chancellor  Oxenstiern, 
where  he  was  appointed  physician  to  Queen  Christina 
and  medical  professor  in  the  University  of  Upsal.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  master  of  twenty-six  languages. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  an  “ Arabic  Grammar,” 
(1608-10,)  and  “Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew, 
from  the  Collation  of  Arabic,  Syriac,  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Latin  Texts,”  (1611.)  Died  at  Upsal  in  1640. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Niceron, 
“ Memoires.” 

Kirstenius.  See  Kirsten,  (-Peter.) 

Kirwan,  ker'wan,  (Richard,)  a distinguished  chemist 
and  geologist,  born  at  Galway,  in  Ireland,  about  1733, 
or,  as  others  say,  in  1750.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  and  member  of  various  scientific  associations 
on  the  continent.  He  published  “ An  Essay  on  the 
Constitution  of  Acids,”  (1787,)  which  was  translated 
by  Lavoisier  and  refuted  by  him,  “Elements  of  Mine- 
ralogy,” (1794,)  an  “Essay  on  the  Analysis  of  Mineral 
Waters,”  “ An  Estimate  of  the  Temperature  of  Different 
Latitudes,”  and  other  scientific  works.  Died  in  1812. 

See  Cuvier,  “Histoire  des  Sciences  naturelles.” 

Kirwan,  (Walter  Blake,)  an  Irish  clergyman,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  eloquence,  born  at  Galway  in  1754. 
He  was  educated  as  a Catholic  priest,  but  joined  the 
Church  of  England  in  1787,  after  which  he  preached  in 
Dublin.  Died  in  1805. 

Kis,  klsh,  (Stephen,  ) a Hungarian  theologian,  born  at 
Szegedin  in  1505,  was  a disciple  of  Luther.  He  preached 
at  Temesvar,  and  published  several  works.  Died  in  1572. 

Kischtasp.  See  Gushtasp. 

Kisfaludy,  klsh'foh-loody,  almost  kish'foh-looj, 
(KAroly,)  a celebrated  dramatist,  the  founder  of  Hun- 
garian comedy,  was  born  at  Tete  in  March,  1790.  On 
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account  of  his  fiery  and  turbulent  disposition,  he  was 
placed  in  the  Austrian  army  at  an  early  age.  He  served 
as  an  officer  in  Italy  in  1805  against  Napoleon,  and  was 
afterwards  taken  prisoner  by  the  French.  Having  been 
exchanged,  he  fought  in  Germany  in  1809.  He  left  the 
army  in  1810,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Vienna,  where 
he  gained  a living  as  an  artist.  In  1819  he  acquired  a 
sudden  celebrity  by  his  play  “The  Tartar  in  Hungary.” 
Soon  after  he  produced  “ Ilka,”  a tragedy,  “Stiberthe 
Chieftain,”  and  several  other  plays,  all  of  which  were 
received  with  the  greatest  applause.  Among  the  most 
popular  of  his  comedies  are  the  “Student  Matthias,” 
of  which  the  emperor  Matthias  Corvinus  is  the  hero, 
“The  Suitors,”  and  “The  Insurgents.”  Kisfaludy  es- 
tablished an  able  and  successful  literary  annual,  entitled 
the  “Aurora.”  Died  in  November,  1830. 

See  T.  Mundt,  “Geschichte  der  Literatur  der  Gegenwart 
Franz  Schedel,  “ Kisfaludy  K.  Elete,”  Buda-Pesth,  1832 ; “ North 
American  Review”  for  April,  1850,  (by  Mrs.  Putnam.) 

Kisfaludy,  (SAndor,)  an  elder  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  poets  of 
Hungary,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Szalad  in  1772.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1793,  and  formed  an  attachment  for 
the  beautiful  Rosalia  Szegedy,  who  rejected  him.  He 
subsequently  served  against  Napoleon  in  Italy,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French.  While  a captive  in  the 
place  where  Petrarch  had  poured  forth  his  immortal 
strains  to  Laura,  the  young  Hungarian  resolved  to  ad- 
dress the  object  of  his  love  in  a similar  poem.  In  1800 
he  regained  the  affections  of  the  lady  Rosalia,  to  whom 
he  was  married.  He  left  the  army  and  retired  to  his 
paternal  estate.  The  same  year  the  anonymous  publica- 
tion of  his  poem,  under  the  title  of  “ Himfy,”  produced 
a sensation  among  men  of  letters  never  equalled  in 
Hungary.  In  1807  he  made  himself  known  in  publish- 
ing a poem  entitled  “ Happy  Love.”  He  afterwards 
wrote  several  other  poems  and  dramas,  of  which  “John 
Huniades”  and  “Ladislaus  the  Rumanian”  were  greatly 
admired.  Died  in  1844.  Three  years  later  his  complete 
works  were  published  at  Pesth,  in  6 vols.  Several 
extracts  from  “ Himfy”  have  been  translated  into  English. 

See  T.  Mundt,  “Geschichte  der  Literatur  der  Gegenwart,” 
Leipsic,  1853;  also  the  article  on  the  “Language  and  Literature 
of  the  Magyars”  in  the  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  September, 
1828. 

Kiss,  kis,  (Augustus,)  a distinguished  Prussian  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Pless,  in  Upper  Silesia,  in  1802.  He  studied 
under  the  celebrated  Rauch.  He  was  professor  in  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Berlin.  Among  his  most 
admirable  works  are  an  equestrian  statue  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  and  two  colossal  groups  in  bronze, — an 
“Amazon  attacked  by  a Tiger,”  and  “Saint  George 
and  the  Dragon.”  Died  in  1862. 

Kisselef,  Kisseleff,  or  Kisselew,  kis'seh-lgf,  (Ni- 
cholas,) Count,  a Russian  diplomatist,  born  in  1800. 
He  was  appointed  minister-plenipotentiary  to  Paris  in 
1851,  and  was  sent  as  Russian  minister  to  Rome  in  1856. 

Kisselef,  (Paul,)  Count,  a Russian  general  and 
diplomatist,  a brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Moscow  in  1788.  Fie  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
domains  of  the  emperor  in  1837,  and  sent  as  ambassador 
to  France  in  1856. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Kisselew.  See  Kisselef. 

Kitch'en-er,  (William,)  an  English  physician  and 
writer  on  gastronomy,  born  in  London  about  1775.  He 
was  the  author  of  “The  Cook’s  Oracle,”  “The  Art  of 
Invigorating  and  Prolonging  Life,”  “The  Traveller’s 
Oracle,”  “Observations  on  Vocal  Music,”  and  other 
works  on  various  subjects.  Died  in  1827. 

See  William  Jekdan,  “Men  I have  known,”  London,  1866; 
“Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  October,  1827. 

Kite,  (Charles,)  an  English  physician  and  writer, 
born  at  Gravesend  about  1768  ; died  in  1811. 

Ki-Tseu  or  Ki-Tse.  See  Kee-Tse. 

Kit'to,  (John,)  an  English  writer,  distinguished  as  a 
biblical  scholar,  born  at  Plymouth  in  1804.  He  suffered 
much  privation  and  neglect  in  his  childhood  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intemperance  of  his  father.  About  the 
age  of  twelve  he  was  rendered  incurably  deaf  by  a fall 
from  the  roof  of  a house.  He  became  an  inmate  of  the 
poor-house,  where  he  manifested  such  an  earnest  desire 


to  improve  his  mind  that  some  persons  procured  for 
him  admission  to  a college  in  Islington.  As  tutor  to  the 
children  of  Mr.  Grove,  he  travelled  in  Russia,  Arme- 
nia, and  Persia  in  1829-32.  About  1833  he  was  engaged 
by  Charles  Knight  to  write  for  the  “ Penny  Magazine.” 
He  edited  “ The  Pictorial  Bible”  published  by  Charles 
Knight,  (1838,)  and  produced  numerous  valuable  and 
successful  works,  among  which  are  “ The  Cyclopaedia 
of  Biblical  Literature,”  (4  vols.,  1845-50,)  “The  Lost 
Senses — Deafness  and  Blindness,”  which  contains  an 
autobiography,  and  “ Daily  Bible  Illustrations,”  (7  vols., 
1849-53.)  He  was  married  about  1833.  He  died  at 
Cannstadt,  Wiirtemberg,  in  1854. 

See  J.  E.  Ryland,  “Memoirs  of  John  Kitto,”  1856;  “Brief 
Biographies,”  by  Samuel  Smiles;  “North  British  Review”  for 
February,  1847. 

Kiuperli.  See  Koprili. 

Kj oping  or  Kjoeping,  cho'ping,  (Nikolaus  Mat- 
son,)  a Swedish  traveller,  born  in  1630.  In  1648  he 
sailed  to  the  East  Indies,  and  afterwards  visited  Persia, 
Farther  India,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  An  account  of  his 
travels  was  published  after  his  death.  Died  in  1667. 

Klapka,  klop'koh,  (General  George,)  born  at  Te- 
mesvar,  in  Hungary,  in  1820.  He  became  a cadet  in 
an  artillery  regiment  about  1838,  and  lieutenant-colonel 
in  1847.  In  1848  he  joined  the  Hungarian  revolutionists, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  daring  courage 
and  his  ability  as  a commander.  He  soon  after  received 
a general’s  commission  and  was  appointed  secretary  of 
war.  In  1849,  while  defending  the  fortress  of  Comorn, 
he  made  a sally  at  midnight,  totally  routed  the  Austrian 
army,  and  took  several  pieces  of  artillery.  He  forced 
his  enemies  to  evacuate  Raab,  and  cut  off  their  commu- 
nication with  Austria.  A few  days  after  he  received  the 
information  that  the  Hungarian  army  in  the  South  had 
surrendered  to  the  Austrians,  and  also  a command  from 
Gorgey  to  yield  up  the  fortress  of  Comorn.  This  man- 
date General  Klapka  refused  to  obey;  but  two  months 
later,  having  obtained  honourable  terms  from  Haynau 
for  himself  and  troops,  he  capitulated,  in  October,  1849. 
He  then  went  to  London,  and  afterwards  to  Geneva. 
He  wrote  “ Memoirs  of  the  War  of  Independence  in 
Hungary,”  (2  vols.,  1850,)  and  a work  upon  the  war  in 
the  East  and  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  (1855.) 

Klaproth,  klip'rot,  sometimes  Anglicised  in  pronun- 
ciation as  klap'rfith,  (Heinrich  Julius,)  an  eminent 
German  Orientalist  and  traveller,  born  at  Berlin,  October 
1 1,  1 783,  was  a son  of  Martin  H.  Klaproth,  noticed  below. 
At  an  early  age  he  acquired,  without  a teacher,  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  in  1802 
founded  the  “ Asiatisches  Magazin”at  Weimar.  On  the 
recommendation  of  Count  Potocki,  he  was  invited  in  1805 
to  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  was  made  adjunct  for  the 
Oriental  languages  and  literature  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  the  capacity  of  interpreter  to  the  Russian 
embassy  to  China,  he  travelled  through  Siberia  as  far  as 
Irkootsk  in  1805,  and  collected  valuable  books  and  docu- 
ments, which  he  used  in  the  composition  of  his  “ Asia 
Polyglotta.”  In  1807  he  was  sent  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment on  a scientific  expedition  to  the  Caucasus,  and  on 
his  return,  in  1809,  was  appointed  aulic  councillor,  and 
received  a title  of  nobility  and  other  distinctions.  He 
resigned  his  offices  in  Russia  in  1812.  In  1816,  through 
the  influence  of  William  von  Humboldt,  Klaproth  re- 
ceived from  the  King  of  Prussia  the  honorary  title  of 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  and  literature  at  Berlin, 
together  with  a large  pension,  and  permission  to  reside 
in  Paris.  Among  his  numerous  works  we  may  mention 
“Travels  in  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia,”  (2  vols.,  1812- 
14,)  “Geographical  and  Historical  Description  of  the 
Eastern  Caucasus,”  (1814,)  “Historical  Pictures  of  Asia 
from  the  Monarchy  of  Cyrus  to  the  Present  Time,” 
(1824,)  “Asia  Polyglotta,”  or  a classification  of  Orien- 
tal nations  according  to  their  languages,  (1829,)  and 
“ On  the  Origin  of  Paper  Money  in  China.”  Besides 
these  productions,  which  enjoy  the  highest  reputation 
throughout  Europe,  he  published  a number  of  excellent 
maps  and  geographical  treatises,  and  wrote  valuable 
articles  for  the  “Biographie  Universelle.”  Died  in 
Paris  in  1835.  Klaproth  was  one  of  the  greatest  linguists 
of  his  time.  His  sagacity,  judgment,  and  memory  were 
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extraordinary.  “ Since  Klaproth’s  death,”  says  the  “ En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,”  “ his  fame  has  continued  to  rise. 
His  merits  as  a philologer  are  very  great ; but  his  merits 
as  a linguist  are  greater  still.  . . . His  memory,  both  for 
comprehensiveness  and  accuracy,  was  unrivalled.” 

See  Landresse,  “ Notice  historique  et  litteraire  sur  Klaproth 
Fischer,  “Denkschrift  auf  Klaproth,”  Berlin;  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  G^ndrale “Monthly  Review”  for  October,  1814. 

Klaproth,  (Martin  Heinrich,)  an  eminent  German 
analytical  chemist  and  mineralogist,  born  at  Wernigerode, 
in  Prussian  Saxony,  in  December,  1743.  He  served  an 
apprenticeship  as  an  apothecary,  and  about  1768  went  to 
Berlin,  where  he  studied  chemistry.  Having  gained  dis- 
tinction by  the  analysis  of  mineral  substances  and  by 
discoveries  in  chemistry,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Berlin  in  1788,  and  a foreign  associate  of  the 
French  Institute.  He  discovered  the  metals  Uranium 
and  Titanium,  and  the  earth  Zirconia.  He  published  the 
results  of  his  researches  and  experiments  in  his  “ Con- 
tributions to  the  Chemical  Knowledge  of  Mineral  Bodies,” 
(5  vols.,  1796-1810.)  About  1809  he  became  professor 
of  chemistry  in  Berlin.  Died  in  Berlin  in  1817. 

See  “ Biographie  Medicale ;”  Kopp,  “Geschichte  der  Chemie.” 

Klass,  klis,  (Friedrich  Christian,)  a German  land- 
scape-painter, born  at  Dresden  in  1752  ; died  in  1827. 

Klass,  (Karl  Christian,)  a historical  painter,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Dresden  in  1747. 
Died  in  1793. 

Klauber,  klow'ber,  (Ignaz  Sebastian,)  a German 
engraver,  was  born  in  Augsburg  in  1754.  He  was 
invited  to  Saint  Petersburg  by  the  empress  Catherine, 
who  appointed  him  professor  in  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.  Died  about  1820.  Among  his  engravings 
is  a portrait  of  the  empress  Catherine. 

Klauber,  (Joseph,)  an  engraver,  born  at  Augsburg 
in  1710,  was  an  uncle  of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1768. 

Klaus,  a surname  of  Nicolas  von  der  Flue.  See 
Flue,  de. 

Kleander  or  Kleandros.  See  Cleander. 

Kleanthes.  See  Cleanthes. 

Klearchus.  See  Clearchus. 

Kle'ber,  [Fr.  Kleber,  kl&'baiR',']  (Jean  Baptiste,) 
a celebrated  French  general,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1754. 
Having  studied  at  the  military  school  of  Munich,  he 
returned  to  France  in  1788,  and  soon  attained  the  rank 
of  adjutant-major.  For  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  siege 
of  Mayence,  in  1793,  he  was  made  general  of  brigade. 
He  subsequently  gained  several  advantages  over  the 
Vendeans  ; but  his  generous  treatment  of  the  prisoners 
called  down  upon  him  the  censures  of  the  committee  of 
safety.  He  was  removed  to  the  army  of  the  North,  in 
which,  as  general  of  division,  he  served  under  Jourdan. 
He  gained  distinguished  laurels  in  1794  at  the  battle 
of  Fleurus,  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
French  army.  He  soon  after  captured  Mons  and  the 
fortress  of  Maestricht.  In  1797,  displeased  with  the 
Directory,  he  retired  to  a country-seat  near  Paris  ; but 
he  left  this  retreat  at  the  request  of  Bonaparte,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  1798  to  Egypt.  He  was  severely  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  of  which  city  he  was  appointed 
governor.  The  following  winter  he  marched  into  Syria 
at  the  head  of  the  French  vanguard,  reduced  El  Arish, 
Gaza,  and  Jaffa,  and  gained  in  April,  1799,  the  decisive 
victory  of  Mount  Tabor.  On  his  return  to  Egypt  he 
added  to  his  already  brilliant  reputation  at  the  battle  of 
Aboukir.  In  August,  1799,  he  was  made  commander- 
in-chief  by  Bonaparte,  who  returned  to  France.  Though 
Kleber  was  very  popular,  this  event  caused  general  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  army.  The  soldiers  were  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers,  and  provisions  were  scarce.  The  grand 
vizier,  with  over  40,000  men  and  several  English  officers, 
having  captured  the  important  fortress  of  El  Arish,  was 
marching  against  the  French.  For  these  reasons  Kleber 
formed  a treaty  with  the  Turks  and  the  English  admiral 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  by  which,  upon  the  surrender  of  all 
the  fortresses  in  his  possession  except  three,  he  was  to 
receive  from  the  Turks  a large  amount  of  gold  and  per- 
mission to  return  peaceably  to  France.  lie  accordingly 
delivered  up  several  strongholds,  and  was  preparing  to 
sail  from  Egypt,  when  he  was  informed  by  Admiral  Keith 
that  the  English  government,  on  the  ground  that  Smith 


was  not  vested  with  full  authority,  would  not  consent 
that  the  French  should  leave  the  country  except  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  This  infraction  of  the  treaty  thoroughly 
aroused  the  French  general.  He  attacked  the  Turks, 
gained  over  them  the  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  of 
Ideliopolis,  drove  their  army  from  Cairo,  and  within  a 
month  regained  every  position  which  he  had  previously 
abandoned.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  conquests.  He  distributed  land  among 
his  troops,  formed  several  companies  of  native  soldiers, 
and  was  using  practicable  and  efficient  means  to  render 
Egypt  a valuable  colony  of  France,  when  he  was  assassin- 
ated in  June,  1800,  by  a Mohammedan  fanatic.  Kleber 
stands  as  one  of  the  very  first  of  the  many  distinguished 
generals  of  that  period.  To  his  great  intellectual  powers 
were  joined  the  generosity  of  a lofty  mind  and  the  hatred 
of  avarice  and  cruelty.  “Kleber,”  said  Napoleon  at 
Saint  Helena,  “ was  an  irreparable  loss  to  France  and  to 
me.  He  was  a man  of  the  brightest  talents  and  of  the 
greatest  bravery.  Of  all  the  generals  I have  had  under 
me,  Desaix  and  Kleber  possessed  the  greatest  talents.” 

See  Cousin  d’Avallon,  “ Histoire  des  Gen^raux  Desaix  et 
Kleber,”  1802;  Lubert  de  Hericourt,  “Vie  du  Gdndral  Kleber,” 
1800;  Thiers,  “History  of  the  French  Revolution;”  E.  Barrois, 
“Notice  sur  le  G4n£ral  Kleber,”  1839;  “Nouvelle  Biographic 
Generate.” 

Kleeman,  kla'min,  (Christian  Friedrich  Karl,) 
a German  naturalist  and  painter  of  insects,  etc.,  was 
born  near  Nuremberg  in  1735.  He  wrote  several  works 
on  entomology.  Died  in  1789. 

Klefeker,  kla'feh-ker,  (Johann,)  a German  writer, 
born  in  Hamburg  in  1698  ; died  in  1775. 

Klein,  kiln,  (Bernhard,)  a German  composer,  born 
at  Cologne  in  1794.  Among  his  principal  works  are  the 
oratorios  of  “ Job”  and  “David,”  and  an  opera  entitled 
“Dido.”  Died  in  1832. 

See  F etis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Klein,  kliN,  (Dominique  Louis  Antoine,)  a French 
general,  born  at  Blamont  in  1761  ; died  in  1845. 

Klein,  (Ernst  Ferdinand,)  a learned  jurist,  born 
at  Breslau  in  1743,  became  privy  councillor  at  Berlin. 
He  wrote  “ Principles  of  German  and  Prussian  Penal 
Law,”  (1795,)  “System  of  Prussian  Civil  Law,”  (1830,) 
and  other  legal  works.  Died  in  1810. 

See  his  Autobiography,  “E.  F.  Klein’s  Selbstbiographie,”  1810. 

Klein,  (Jakob  Theodor,)  a celebrated  writer  on 
natural  history,  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1685.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Saint  Peters- 
burg and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Linnaeus 
gave  the  name  of  Kleinia  to  a new  plant  in  honour  of 
this  naturalist.  The  works  of  Klein  are  regarded  as 
valuable  contributions  to  science.  Died  in  1759. 

See  Christian  Sf.ndel,  “Lobvede  auf  Herrn  J.  T.  Klein,”  1750; 
Hirsching,  “ Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch  ;”  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  GdnAale.” 

Klein,  (Johann  Adam,)  a distinguished  German 
painter  of  landscapes  and  animals,  and  a skilful  engraver, 
was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1792.  He  visited  Rome 
about  1820. 

See  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Kleinarts.  See  Cl£nard. 

Kleinau,  kll'now,  (Johann,)  Baron  von  Janowitz, 
an  Austrian  general,  born  in  Bohemia  about  1760.  He 
commanded  a corps  at  Wagram,  and  rendered  important 
services  at  Leipsic,  1813.  Died  in  1819. 

Kleist,  von,  fon  kllst,  (Ewald  Christian,)  a popu- 
lar German  poet,  was  born  near  Koslin,  in  Pomerania, 
in  1715.  He  studied  at  Konigsberg,  and  afterwards 
entered  the  Danish  army.  In  1740  he  left  Copenhagen, 
and  received  a commission  in  the  service  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Kunnersdorf  in  1759,  where  he  was  mortally  wounded. 
His  most  celebrated  work  is  a poem  entitled  “ Spring,” 
(“Der  Friihling,”  1749.)  Besides  this,  he  wrote  several 
hymns  and  idyls,  a series  of  essays,  and  a treatise  on 
military  tactics. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe F.  Nicolai, 
“ Ehrengedachtniss  E.  C.  von  Kleist’s,”  1759;  Gervinus,  “Ge- 
schichte der  Deutschen  Dichtung,”  1853. 

Kleist,  von,  (Heinrich,)  a German  poet  and  novel- 
ist, born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1776.  He  fought 
in  the  Prussian  army  against  France.  In  1808  he  was 
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associated  with  Adam  Muller  in  the  publication  of  the 
“ Phoebus.”  A victim  of  hypochondria,  he  committed 
suicide  in  1811.  Gervinus  places  him  above  all  the  dra- 
matic poets  of  his  time.  His  works  include  dramas,  lyric 
poems,  novels,  and  tales,  among  which  are  the  tragedies 
entitled  “The  Prince  of  Homburg”  and  “The  Battle  of 
Hermann,”  (1809,)  and  “Michael  Kohlhaas,”  a tale. 

See  Bulow,  “Heinrich  von  Kleist’s  Leben  und  Briefe,”  1848; 
Gervinus,  “ Geschichte  der  Deutschsn  Dichtung,”  4th  edition,  1853 ; 
“Foreign  Quarterly  Review’’  for  June,  1828;  “British  Quarterly 
Review’’  for  October,  i860. 

Kleist  von  Nollendorf,  klTst  fon  nol'len-doRf, 
(Emil  Friedrich,)  Count,  a Prussian  commander, 
born  at  Berlin  in  1762.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  and  at  the  battle  of  Baut- 
zen, after  which,  as  Prussian  plenipotentiary,  he  concluded 
the  truce.  After  the  battle  of  Dresden  and  the  retreat 
of  the  allies,  he  gained  a signal  victory  over  Vandamme 
at  Nollendorf,  (August,  1813.)  He  was  created  a field- 
marshal  in  1821,  having  previously  received  the  order  of 
the  Black  Eagle  and  been  made  commander-general  of 
Saxony.  Died  in  1823. 

Kleisthenes.  See  Clisthenes. 

Kleitarchos.  See  Clitarchus. 

Kleitomachos.  See  Clitomachus. 

Kleitos.  See  Clitus. 

Klemm,  klgm,  (Friedrich  Gustav,)  a German  lit- 
terateur, born  at  Chemnitz  in  1802.  He  published  a 
“History  of  Bavaria,”  (3  vols.,  1828,)  a “Manual  of 
German  Archaeology,”  (1835,)  a “General  Plistory  of 
Human  Civilization,”  (10  vols.,  1843-50,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1867. 

Klengel,  klSng'el,  (Johann  Christian,)  a German 
painter  and  engraver,  born  near  Dresden  in  1 751. 
Among  his  best  pictures  are  an  “ Italian  Landscape  at 
Twilight,”  and  “The  Wheat  Harvest.”  Died  in  1824. 

Klenze,  klgnt'seh,  (Clemens  August  Karl,)  a Ger- 
man jurist,  a brother  of  the  following,  was  born  near 
Hildesheim  in  1795.  He  wrote  a “Manual  of  Common 
Penal  Law,”  (1833,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1838. 

Klenze,  von,  fon  klgnt'seh,  (Leo,)  an  eminent  Ger- 
man architect,  born  at  Hildesheim  in  1784.  He  studied 
at  Brunswick  and  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  in  France, 
England,  and  Italy.  In  1813  he  went  to  Munich,  where 
he  was  patronized  by  the  crown-prince  Ludwig,  and  two 
years  later  was  appointed  court  architect  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria.  In  1833  he  was  ennobled.  Among  the  most 
important  of  his  designs  are  the  Glyptothek,  a building 
to  receive  statuary  and  gems,  completed  in  1830 ; the 
Odeon  and  the  Pinakothek  (picture-gallery)  at  Munich, 
completed  in  1837  ; and  the  Walhalla,  or  hall  of  heroes, 
a magnificent  marble  edifice  near  Ratisbon,  finished  in 
1839.  This  building,  the  exterior  of  which  resembles  the 
Parthenon,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
erected  in  modern  times.  Klenze,  in  his  designs  for 
buildings,  displays  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  the 
various  styles  of  architecture ; though  he  regards  the 
Grecian  models  as  superior  to  all  others.  He  also 
erected  at  Saint  Petersburg,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas,  the  Imperial  Palace  (completed  in 
1851)  and  the  Imperial  Museum.  Klenze  published, 
among  other  works,  an  “ Essay  on  the  Restoration  of 
the  Tuscan  Temples,”  “ The  Walhalla  in  its  Artistic  and 
Technical  Relations,”  and  several  collections  of  Grecian 
designs.  He  was  likewise  skilled  in  painting,  and  pro- 
duced several  landscapes  and  architectural  pieces.  Died 
in  1864. 

See  R.  Wiegmann,  “Ritter  L.  von  Klenze  und  unsere  Kunst,” 
1839;  Nagler,  “ Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon  “ Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphic G6nerale Fortoul,  “De  l’Art  en  Allemagne,”  tome  i. 

Kleobulos.  See  Cleobulus. 

Kleombrotos.  See  Cleombrotus. 

Kleomedes.  See  Cleomedes. 

Kleomenes.  See  Cleomenes. 

Kleon.  See  Cleon. 

Kleopatra.  See  Cleopatra. 

Kleophon.  See  Cleophon. 

Kleostratos.  See  Cleostratus. 

Klerck,  kl§Rk,  (Hendrik,)  an  artist  and  poet,  born 
in  Brussels  about  1570.  Among  his  paintings  are  “The 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,”  and  “The  Martyrdom  of 
Saint  Andrew.” 


Kletten,  klet'ten,  (Georg  Ernst,)  a German  medical 
writer,  born  near  Wurzburg  in  1759;  died  in  1827. 

Klettenberg,  klet'ten-bgRG',  (Susanne  Catherine,) 
born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1723,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Goethe’s  mother,  and  has  been  celebrated  by 
the  poet  in  his  “ Wilhelm  Meister,”  under  the  name  of 
“the  Beautiful  Soul.”  She  wrote  a number  of  religious 
essays  and  hymns.  Died  in  1774. 

Kleuker,  kloi'ker,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a German 
scholar,  born  at  Osterode  in  1749.  He  became  in  1798 
professor  of  theology  at  Kiel,  where  he  died  in  1827. 
He  translated  the  “ Zend  Avesta”  of  Zoroaster  from  the 
Persian,  (1776,)  and  wrote  a treatise  “On  the  Religious 
System  of  the  Brahmins,”  (1797.) 

See  Ratjen,  “J.  F.  Kleuker  und  Briefe  seiner  Freunde,’’  elc., 

l842. 

Klicpera,  klits'p§h-r£i,  ? (Wenceslaus,)  a Bohemian 
dramatist,  born  at  Chlumec  in  1792;  died  in  1859. 

Klimrath,  kUN'rft',  (Henri,)  a French  jurist,  bom 
at  Strasbourg  in  1807  ; died  in  1837. 

Klingemann,  kling'eh-miiiT,  (Ernst  August  Fried- 
rich,) a German  dramatic  poet,  and  director  of  the  court 
theatre  at  Brunswick,  where  he  was  born  in  1 777.  Among 
his  best  works  are  “Luther,”  “Henry  the  Lion,”  and 
“German  Fidelity,”  (“Deutsche  Treue.”)  Died  in  1831. 

See  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  November,  1827. 

Klingenstierna,  kling'en-shSR'ni,  (Samuel,)  an 
eminent  Swedish  philosopher  and  mathematician,  bom 
near  Linkoping  about  1690,  was  educated  at  Upsal. 
Having  visited  Germany,  he  became  the  friend  and  dis- 
ciple of  the  celebrated  Wolf.  Upon  his  return  to  Swe- 
den, in  1730,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  was  subsequently  chosen  tutor  to  the  crown-prince, 
(Gustavus  III.)  He  performed  the  duties  of  this  office 
with  great  ability,  receiving  as  a reward  the  order  of  the 
Polar  Star  and  the  title  of  councillor  of  state.  He  was 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  of  Upsal. 
Klingenstierna  wrote  a work  on  refracting  telescopes, 
which  obtained  the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Saint  Petersburg,  a treatise  on  the  height  of 
the  atmosphere,  (1732,)  and  various  other  productions. 
Died  at  Stockholm  in  1785. 

See  Martin  Stroemer,  “ Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  S.  Klingen- 
stierna,” 1785;  Adelung  and  Jocher,  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon.” 

Klinger,  kling'er,  (Friedrich  Maximilian,)  a Ger- 
man litterateur,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  Febru- 
ary,  1753.  Having  visited  Russia  in  1780,  he  became 
reader  to  the  grand  duke  Paul,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  his  travels.  In  1811  he  was  created  lieutenant-general. 
He  published  poems,  dramas,  and  romances.  Died  at 
Saint  Petersburg  in  1831.  His  drama  entitled  “ Storm  and 
Stress,  or  Impulse,”  (“Sturm  und  Drang,”  1775,)  had  a 
great  success,  and  gave  a name  to  a period  of  German 
literature,  (“  Die  Sturm-und-Drang  Periode,”)  which, 
says  Gervinus,  “was  an  epoch  of  the  revolt  of  nature 
against  civilization,  of  simplicity  against  conventionality, 
of  youth  against  age,  of  the  heart  against  reason,”  etc. 

See  Gervinus,  “Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Dichtung;”  “Nou- 
velle Biographie  Generale.” 

Klingsor  von  Ungerland,  kling'soR  fon  oong'er- 
lint',  a German  minnesinger  and  astrologer  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  famous  “ Nibelungen-Lied,”  while 
others  regard  him  as  a fabulous  personage. 

Klingstadt,  Klingstaedt,  or  Klingstet,  kling'stgt, 
(Claudius  Gustav,)  a miniature-painter  in  tha  suite 
of  the  regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  born  at  Riga  in  1657  ; 
died  at  Paris  in  1734. 

Klio.  See  Clio. 

Klocker,  klok'ker,  or  Kloker,  klo'ker,  (David,)  a 
portrait  and  historical  painter,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1629. 
In  early  life  he  went  as  secretary  of  legation  to  Sweden, 
where  he  was  appointed  to  give  lessons  in  drawing  to 
Queen  Christina.  He  was  afterwards  liberally  patron- 
ized by  Charles  X.  Died  at  Stockholm  in  1698. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.  ” 

Kloosterman.  See  Closterman,  (Johann.) 

Klopstock,  klop'stok,  (Friedrich  Gottlieb,)  a 
celebrated  German  poet,  born  at  Quedl  inburg,  July  2, 
1724.  He  early  cherished  the  ambition  of  writing  an  epic 
poem.  About  1746  he  went  to  Jena  to  study  theology, 
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and  in  1747  removed  to  Leipsic.  He  produced  in 
1748  the  first  three  cantos  of  his  “Messiah,”  which 
had  immense  success  and  opened  a new  era  in  German 
poetry.  In  1749  he  was  employed  as  tutor  in  a family 
at  Langensalza.  He  removed  in  1751  to  Copenhagen, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  king,  Frederick  V.,  who  gave 
him  a pension  of  four  hundred  thalers  that  he  might 
have  leisure  to  complete  his  great  poem.  In  1754  he 
married  Margaret  (Meta)  Moller,  an  accomplished  and 
literary  woman,  whom  he  has  commemorated  in  odes 
and  elegies  under  the  name  of  “Cidli.”  He  remained 
twenty  years  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  patronized 
by  Count  Bernstorff  and  Count  Moltke.  In  1755  he  pub- 
lished five  more  cantos  of  the  “ Messiah.”  He  cherished 
the  idea  that  he  had  a great  poetical  mission.  “This 
idea  of  an  epic  priesthood,”  says  Taillandier,  “ gradually 
became  a reality.  He  transferred  to  his  poem  the  events 
of  his  life;  he  regulated  his  life  by  the  inspirations  of 
his  poem.”  “ By  his  character  and  conduct,”  says  Goethe 
in  his  Autobiography,  “ Klopstock  had  succeeded  in 
creating  attention  and  respect  for  himself  and  other  men 
of  talent.  ...  At  this  time  Klopstock  came  forward 
and  offered  his  ‘Learned  Republic’  for  subscriptions. 
Although  the  later  cantos  of  the  ‘ Messiah’  could  not 
have  the  effect  of  the  earlier,  partly  on  account  of  their 
contents,  partly  on  account  of  their  mode  of  treating  the 
subject,  which  came  pure  and  innocent  into  a pure  and 
innocent  time,  the  esteem  for  the  poet  remained  un- 
changed.” The  same  writer  remarks,  “ On  the  whole, 
one  might  have  taken  him  for  a diplomatist.  He  carried 
himself  with  the  self-conscious  dignity  of  a person  who 
has  a great  moral  mission  to  fulfil.” 

In  1758  he  was  greatly  afflicted  by  the  death  of  his 
wife.  He  settled  at  Hamburg  in  1771,  and  published 
in  1773  the  last  cantos  of  his  “Messiah.”  The  general 
sentiment  of  his  contemporaries  in  relation  to  this  poem 
is  thus  expressed  by  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  “ Tableau 
de  l’Allemagne  “ When  the  reader  commences  this 
poem,  he  receives  an  impression  like  that  of  a person 
entering  a grand  cathedral  filled  with  the  music  of  an 
organ.”  His  admirers  compared  him  to  Homer  and 
Milton;  but  more  sober  critics  censure  his  sentimen- 
tality, monotony,  and  lack  of  action.  Although  his 
“ Messiah”  is  seldom  read  at  the  present  time,  all  the 
German  schools  unite  in  the  expression  of  honour  and 
gratitude  to  the  author  for  the  impulse  which  he  gave 
to  the  national  literature.  The  finest  qualities  of  his 
genius  are  displayed  in  his  odes,  some  of  which  are  con- 
sidered as  classic  models  of  the  noble  and  the  graceful. 
He  also  wrote  a number  of  sacred  dramas,  among  which 
is  “The  Death  of  Adam.”  About  1792  he  married  a 
widow  named  Von  Winthem.  He  died  at  Hamburg  in 
March,  1803. 

See  Heinrich  Doring,  “ F.  G.  Klopstock’s  Biographie,”  1853; 
Cramer,  “Klopstock  er  und  iiber  ihn,”  5 vols.,  1780-93 ; Miss 
Benger,  “Klopstock  and  his  Friends,”  1814;  H.  Doring,  “Klop- 
stock’s Leben,”  1825;  Johann  G.  Gruber,  “Klopstocks  Leben,” 
1832;  Bon  Joseph  Dacier,  “filoge  de  Klopstock,”  Paris,  1805; 
F.  L.  Moltke,  “ Ara  D.  M.  F.  G.  Klopstock,”  Altona,  1818;  Long- 
fellow, “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  “Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view” for  January,  1843;  Gervinus,  “Geschichte  der  Deutschen 
Dichtung  Alexander  Tolhausen,  “ Klopstock,  Lessing,  and 
Wieland:  Treatise  on  German  Literature,”  London,  1848;  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Ge  mi  rale.” 

Klose,  kl5s,  (F.  J.,)  an  English  musical  composer  and 
skilful  pianist,  was  born  in  London;  died  in  1830. 

Klotz,  klots,  [Lat.  Klot'zius,]  (Christian  Adol- 
phus,) a learned  German  critic  and  poet,  born  at  Bischofs- 
werda,  near  Dresden,  in  1738.  He  studied  at  Leipsic 
and  Jena,  and  in  1762  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Gottingen.  He  was  appointed  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  Halle  in  1765,  with  the  title  of 
aulic  councillor.  He  wrote  numerous  commentaries  and 
short  treatises,  among  which  are  “ Ridicula  Literaria,” 
(1762,)  “Acta  Literaria,”  (7  vols.,  1764-73,)  and  “Lec- 
tiones  Venusinae,”  (1771.)  Died  in  1771. 

See  C.  Hausen,  “ Leben  und  Charakter  C.  A.  Klotzens,”  1772 ; 
C.  G.  von  Murr,  “Denkmal  zur  Ehre  des  Herrn  Klotz,”  1772; 
Mangelsdorf,  “ Vita  et  Memoria  Klotzii,”  1772. 

Klotz,  (Matthias,)  a German  painter  of  portraits 
and  landscapes,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1748;  died  in  1821. 
His  three  sons,  Caspar,  Simon,  and  Joseph,  acquired 
distinction  in  the  same  departments  of  painting. 


Klotz,  (Reinhold,)  a German  critic  and  scholar,  born 
at  Stollberg  in  1807,  succeeded  Hermann  as  professor  of 
philology  at  Leipsic  in  1849.  He  published  editions  of 
Terence,  of  the  “ Phoenissae”  and  “ Medea”  of  Euripides, 
and  other  works. 

Klotz,  (Simon,)  a German  painter  of  history  and 
landscapes,  born  at  Mannheim  in  1777,  was  a son  of 
Matthias,  noticed  above.  Died  in  1825. 

Klotzius.  See  Klotz,  (Christian  Adolphus.) 

Klotzius,  klot'se-us,  (Stephen,)  a German  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Lippstadt  in  1606;  died  in  1668. 

Kltiber  or  Klueber,  klii'ber,  (Johann  Ludwig,)  a 
German  jurist  and  writer  of  high  reputation,  was  born 
near  Fulda  in  1762.  He  became  professor  of  law  at 
Heidelberg  in  1807,  soon  after  which  date  he  was  coun- 
cillor of  state  at  Carlsruhe.  In  1817  his  friend  Prince 
Hardenberg  procured  for  him  a high  office  in  the  min- 
istry of  foreign  affairs  at  Berlin.  He  acquired  distinc- 
tion by  a history  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  “ Acten  des 
Wiener  Congresses  in  den  Jahren  1814  und  1815,”  (9 
vols.,  1815-35,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1837. 

See  Morstadt,  “Kliibers  Leben,”  prefixed  to  Kluber’s  “ Of- 
fentliches  Recht  des  Deutschen  Bundes,”  1840;  “ Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Generale.  ” 

Klueber.  See  Kluber. 

Kluegel.  See  Klugel. 

Kltigel,  klu'gel,  (Georg  Simon,)  a German  mathema- 
tician, born  at  Hamburg  in  1739.  He  became  in  1766 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Helmstedt.  Among  his 
principal  works  is  “Elements  of  Astronomy,”  (1819.) 
Died  in  1812. 

Kluit,  kloit,  ( Adriaan,)  a Dutch  historical  writer,  born 
at  Dort  in  1735.  In  1779  be  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  archaeology  of  Holland  and  of  diplomatic  history 
at  Leyden.  Among  his  works  are  a “History  of  the 
Political  Administration  of  Holland”  until  1795,  (5  vols., 
1802-05,)  and  the  “ Political  Economy  of  Holland.”  Died 
in  1807. 

Kluk,  klook,  (Christopher,)  a Polish  naturalist, 
born  in  Podlachia  in  1739,  published  a “Dictionary  of 
Plants,”  (3  vols.  1786-88.)  Died  in  1796. 

Klupfel,  kloop'fel,  (Emmanuel  Christoph,)  a Ger- 
man, born  in  Saxe-Gotha,  became,  in  1764,  editor  of  the 
well-known  “Almanach  de  Gotha.”  Died  in  1776. 

Klyn  or  Klijn,  kiln,  (Hendrik  Herman,)  a Dutch 
poet,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1773,  wrote  a poem  on 
Astronomy,  (1809,)  and  other  works. 

Klytemnestra.  See  Clytemnestra. 

Kmety,  kma'tee,  (George,)  General,  the  son  of  a 
Protestant  minister,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Gomor, 
in  Hungary,  in  1810.  He  entered  the  Austrian  army, 
in  which  he  obtained  a commission.  In  1848  he  joined 
the  Hungarian  army  which  fought  against  the  Austrians, 
and  signalized  his  bravery  on  several  occasions.  After 
the  surrender  of  Gorgey,  he  embraced  the  Moslem  faith, 
and  enlisted  in  the  Turkish  service,  with  the  title  of 
Ismael  Pasha.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a general  in 
the  Crimean  war,  particularly  in  a battle  with  the  Rus- 
sians before  Kars.  Died  in  1865. 

Knapp,  knip  or  k’nip,  (Albrecht,)  a German  divine, 
born  in  the  duchy  of  Wiirtemberg  in  1798,  has  published 
several  collections  of  hymns  and  sacred  poems,  which 
are  highly  esteemed. 

Knapp,  (Georg  Christian,)  a German  theologian, 
born  at  Halle  in  1753.  He  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Halle  about  fifty  years,  and  was  distinguished  in  sacred 
criticism.  He  was  moderately  orthodox,  endeavouring 
to  reconcile  revelation  with  the  demands  of  reason.  He 
published  “ Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,”  (2  vols., 
1827,)  and  other  works.  Died  at  Halle  in  1825. 

See  A.  H.  Niemeyer,  “Epicediendem  Andenken  G.  C.  Knapp’s,” 
etc.,  1825. 

Knapp,  (Johann,)  a German  painter  of  flowers  and 
animals,  was  born  in  Vienna  in  1778  ; died  in  1833. 

Knapp,  nap,  (Samuel  Lorenzo,)  a miscellaneous 
writer,  born  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  1784. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  “ Biographical  Sketches 
of  Eminent  Lawyers,  Statesmen,  and  Men  of  Letters,” 
“Travels  in  North  America,  by  Ali  Bey,”  “Lectures 
on  American  Literature,”  and  “American  Biography.” 
Died  in  1838. 
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Knapton,  (George,)  an  English  portiait-painler, 
born  in  London  in  1698,  painted  in  crayons.  Died  in 
1788. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen.  See  Brabourne,  Lord. 

Knaust,  (Heinrich,)  a German  poet,  born  in  1541; 
died  in  1577. 

Knaut,  knowt  or  k’nowt,  (Christian,)  a German 
botanist,  born  at  Halle  in  1654;  died  in  1716. 

Knaut,  (Christoph,)  a botanical  writer,  father  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Halle  in  1638;  died  in  1694. 

Knauth,  knowt,  (Christian,)  a German  historian, 
born  at  Gorlitz  in  1706;  died  in  1784. 

Knebel,  kna'bel,  (Emmanuel  Theophilus,)  a Ger- 
man medical  writer,  born  at  Gorlitz  in  1772  ; died  in  1809. 

Knebel,  von,  foil  kna'bel,  (Karl  Ludwig,)  a Ger- 
man litterateur , born  at  Wallerstein,  in  Franconia,  in 
1744.  He  published  an  excellent  translation  of  the 
Elegies  of  Propertius  (1798)  and  the  “ De  Rerum 
Natura”  of  Lucretius,  (1821  and  1831.)  His  interesting 
“ Correspondence  with  Goethe”  came  out  after  Knebel’s 
death,  which  took  place  in  1834.  He  was  intimate  with 
Mendelssohn,  Gleim,  Jacobi,  and  other  eminent  writers. 

See  T.  Mundt,  “ Knebels  Leben,”  prefixed  to  his  “ Literarischer 
Nachlass,”  1835-40:  Schwarz,  “Zur  Erinnerung  an  K.  L.  von 
Knebel:  Rede  an  seinem  Grabe  gesprochen,”  1834;  Longfellow, 
“Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe:”  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for 
January,  1S38. 

Kneller,  nel'ler,  [Ger.  pron.  knel'Ier,]  (Godfrey,) 
a celebrated  portrait-painter,  was  born  at  Lubeck  in 
1648.  He  commenced  his  studies  under  Rembrandt, 
and  pursued  them  in  Italy.  He  afterwards  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  successively  court  painter  to  Charles 
II.,  James  II.,  William  III.,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  I. 
The  last-named  created  him  a baronet.  Kneller  was  also 
made  a knight  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  emperor 
Leopold.  In  addition  to  the  distinguished  personages 
of  the  English  court,  he  painted  portraits  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Peter  the  Great.  Died  about  1723. 

See  W.  A.  Ackermann,  “ Der  Portraitmaler  Sir  Godefrey  Kneller 
im  Verhaltniss  zur  Kunstbildung  seiner  Zeit  dargestellt,”  Lubeck, 
1845. 

Kniazlinin,  kne-3.zh'nin,  written  also  Kniaschnin 
and  Kniajnin,  (Yakof  Borissovitch,)  a Russian  poet 
and  dramatist,  was  born  at  Pskov  in  1742.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  the  tragedies  of  “ Dido”  and  “ Sopho- 
nisba,”  and  a number  of  odes,  songs,  and  fables.  At  the 
request  of  the  empress  Catherine,  he  translated  from 
the  Italian  “ La  Clemenza  di  Tito”  of  Metastasio.  Died 
in  1791. 

See  “Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Daschkoff,”  1840. 

Kniaziewicz,  kne-izh'yi-vitch,  ? (Karl,)  a Polish 
general,  born  in  1762.  He  fought  bravely,  though  un- 
successfully, in  the  defence  of  his  country  in  1794,  and 
afterwards  entered  the  French  army  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1798.  He  was  made 
a commander  of  the  legion  of  honour  in  1804.  Died  in 
1842. 

See  L.  Chodzko,  “ La  Pologne  illustnie,”  1840. 

Kniaznin,  kne-izh'nin,  ? (Francis  Dionysius,)  a 
Polish  poet,  born  in  the  government  of  Vitepsk  in  1750, 
became  teacher  in  the  Jesuits’  College  at  Warsaw,  and 
was  afterwards  secretary  to  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski. 
He  was  the  author  of  lyric  poems,  and  published  various 
translations  of  ancient  poets  into  Polish.  Died  in  1807. 

Knibb,  nib,  (Rev.  William,)  an  English  Baptist  mis- 
sionary, noted  for  his  courageous  opposition  to  slavery 
in  Jamaica,  was  born  at  Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire, 
about  1800.  He  laboured  zealously  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  ; and  by  his  representations  to 
the  people  of  England  he  aided  not  a little  in  the  negro 
emancipation  of  Jamaica,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent 
abolition  of  the  apprentice  system.  He  made  a powerful 
anti-slavery  speech  at  Exeter  Hall  in  1840.  Died  in  1845. 

See  Jas.  Hobv,  “ Memoir  of  Wm.  Knibb,”  1839;  J.  H.  Hinton, 
“ Memoirs  of  Wm.  Knibb,”  1847. 

Knicanin,  kne-ki-neen',  ? (Stephan  Petrovitch.)  a 
Servian  general,  born  in  1808,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  revolution  of  1848,  and  in  1852  was  made  a general 
and  senator.  Died  in  1855. 

Knickerbocker,  (Diedrich.)  See  Irving. 

Kniep,  kneep,  (Christoph  Heinrich,)  a German 
painter,  born  at  Hildesheim  in  1748.  He  travelled  in 


Italy  with  Goethe,  and  worked  in  Naples.  His  drawings 
in  sepia  and  crayons,  of  Italian  landscapes  and  antiqui- 
ties, are  much  admired.  Died  in  Naples  in  1825. 

Knigge,  von,  fon  knik'keh,  (Adolf  Franz  Fried- 
rich,) Baron,  a German  philosopher  and  writer,  born 
near  Hanover  in  1752.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
“The  Romance  of  my  Life,”  (“Roman  meines  Lebens,” 
4 vols.,  1781,)  and  “On  the  Art  of  Living  with  Men,” 
(“Ueber  den  Umgang  mit  Menschen,”  1788.)  Died  in 
1796. 

See  Godeke,  “Adolf  von  Knigge,  sein  Leben  und  Blicke  in  seine 
Zeit,”  1844;  “ Kurze  Biographie  des  A.  von  Knigge,”  1825. 

Knight,  nit,  (Charles,)  an  eminent  English  editor 
and  author,  born  at  Windsor  in  1791.  He  settled  in 
London  about  1823,  and  commenced  business  as  a pub- 
lisher. He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  under  whose 
auspices  he  published  “ The  Penny  Magazine”  (1832-45) 
at  his  own  risk,  and  “The  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge.”  Among  the  works  which  he  published 
or  edited  are  “The Penny  Cyclopaedia,”  (30  vols.,  1833- 
40,)  “The  Pictorial  History  of  England,”  (about  1844,) 
and  a valuable  “ English  Cyclopaedia,”  (24  vols.,  1854- 
bl,)  which  was  in  fact  a recast  ol  the  “ Penny  Cyclopaedia,” 
with  importantchangesand  additions.  This  wasseparated 
into  divisions  tor  biogiaphy,  geography,  etc.  He  also 
published  a number  of  popular  works,  among  which  are 
a “ Life  of  Shakspcre,”  prefixed  to  his  “ Pictorial  Shak- 
spere,”  (1839,)  “Knowledge  is  Power,”  (1855.)  and  his 
“ Popular  History  of  England,”  (1856-62.)  He  died  in 
1873  'n  his  82nd  year. 

See  “ Passages  of  a Working-Life,”  by  Charles  Knight. 

Knight,  (Cornelia,)  an  English  authoress,  born 
about  1758,  was  for  a time  companion  to  the  princess 
Charlotte.  She  resided  many  years  in  Italy.  Among 
her  works  is  “Dinarbas,”  (1790,)  which  is  a sequel  to 
Johnson’s  “Rasselas.”  Died  about  1837. 

See  “ Autobiography  of  Miss  Cornelia  Knight,”  London,  1861; 
Bessie  R.  Parkes,  “Twelve  Biographical  Sketches,”  London, 
1866;  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1862;  “British 
Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1862. 

Knight,  (Edward,)  an  English  comic  actor,  born  at 
Birmingham  in  1774;  died  in  1826. 

Knight,  (Godwin,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  philosopher, 
graduated  at  Oxford  in  1742.  He  published  an  “ Attempt 
to  demonstrate  that  all  the  Phenomena  of  Nature  may 
be  explained  by  Attraction  and  Repulsion,”  (1748.)  Died 
in  1772. 

Knight,  ( Henry  Gally,  ) an  English  antiquary, 
traveller,  and  writer,  born  in  1786.  He  wrote  poems 
and  treatises  on  architecture.  Died  in  1846. 

Knight,  (James,)  an  English  navigator,  who  in  1719 
was  sent  by  a mercantile  company  with  two  vessels  to 
search  for  a northwest  passage  and  for  mines  of  copper. 
None  of  this  party  ever  returned. 

Knight,  (John  Prescott,)  an  English  painter,  born 
at  Stafford  in  1803,  the  son  of  a noted  comedian.  He 
painted  portraits  with  success,  and  was  secretary  to  the 
Royal  Academy  from  1846  to  1873.  Died  in  1881. 

Knight,  (Jonathan,)  an  American  surgeon,  born 
at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  in  1789.  He  became  professor 
of  anatomy  at  Yale  College  in  1813,  and  was  professor 
of  surgery  there  from  1838  to  1864.  Died  in  1864. 

Knight,  (Richard  Payne,)  an  English  antiquary  and 
Greek  scholar,  born  in  Herefordshire  in  1750.  He  was 
several  times  elected  to  Parliament  for  the  boroughs  of 
Leominster  and  Ludlow.  He  made  a large  collection 
of  Greek  coins,  bronzes,  and  various  works  of  art,  valued 
at  fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
British  Museum.  Among  other  works,  he  wrote  “ An 
Analytical  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste,”  (1805.) 
He  contributed  to  the  “Edinburgh  Review,”  and  wrote 
a mediocre  poem  on  “The  Progress  of  Civil  Society,” 
(1796,)  which  furnished  Canning  and  others  a subject  for 
a parody  in  “The  Anti-Jacobin.”  Died  in  1824. 

See  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1806. 

Knight,  (Samuel,)  an  English  clergyman  and  biogra- 
pher, born  in  London  in  1674.  He  wrote  the  Lives  of 
Erasmus  (1724)  and  of  Dr.  John  Colet,  (1726.)  He 
became  chaplain  to  George  II.  in  1730,  and  Archdeacon 
of  Berks  in  1735.  Died  in  1746. 
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Knight,  (Thomas  Andrew,)  a distinguished  vege- 
table physiologist  and  horticulturist,  born  in  1758,  was  a 
bi  other  of  R.  P.  Knight,  noticed  above.  He  succeeded 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  president  of  the  British  Horticul- 
tural Society.  He  wrote  “A  Treatise  on  the  Culture 
of  the  Apple  and  Pear,  and  on  the  Manufacture  of  Cider 
and  Perry,”  (1797,)  and  other  works.  He  produced  new 
and  valuable  varieties  of  fruits  from  seeds,  and  made 
experiments  in  vegetable  fecundation,  in  the  germination 
of  seeds,  and  in  other  processes  of  vegetable  physiology. 
Died  in  1838. 

Knighton  or  Knyghton,  nl'ton,  (Henry,)  a his- 
torical writer  and  ecclesiastic,  flourished  in  England 
about  1380-1400.  His  principal  works  are  a chronicle 
of  events  from  the  invasion  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  a history  of  Richard  II. 

Knill,  nil,  (Rev.  Richard,)  an  English  Methodist  mis- 
sionary, born  in  Devonshire  in  1787.  He  was  sent  in 
1816  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  India,  where 
he  spent  three  years,  and  subsequently  resided  sixteen 
years  in  Russia,  where  he  laboured  with  great  zeal  and 
success.  Died  in  1857. 

See  Charles  M.  Birrell,  “ Life  of  Richard  Knill,  with  a Review 
of  his  Life  and  Character,”  by  J.  Angell  James,  London,  i860. 

Knipperdolling,  knip'per-dol'ling,  (Bernhard,)  a 
German  fanatic,  born  in  Munster,  was  associated  with 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  Anabaptist  insurrection  of 
1533.  He  was  executed  in  1536,  with  his  accomplice, 
John  of  Leyden. 

Knipstrovius.  See  Knipstrow. 

Knipstrow,  knip'stRO,  or  Kniepstrow,  lcneep'stRo, 
[Lat.  Knipstko'vius,]  (Johann,)  a German  reformer, 
born  at  Sandow,  in  Silesia,  in  1497.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  a public  dispute  against  Tetzel  in  1518.  In 
1539  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Greifswalde, 
and  in  1547  rector  of  the  university  at  that  place.  Died 
in  1556. 

See  Mayer,  “Vita  Knipstrovii.” 

Knjaschnin  or  Knjaznin.  See  Kniazhnin. 

Knobelsdorf,  kno'bels-doRff,  (Hans  Georg  Wen- 
CESLAUS,)  a distinguished  Prussian  architect,  born  in 
1697,  was  appointed  by  Frederick  the  Great  superin- 
tendent of  the  royal  buildings.  Among  his  best  works 
are  the  castle  of  Sans-Souci  and  the  Opera-House  at 
Berlin.  Died  in  1753. 

Knoblecher,  knop'l§K-er,  (N.,)  a German  mission- 
ary and  traveller,  born  about  1800.  In  company  with  a 
trading-party,  he  ascended  the  White  Nile  in  1849-50 
to  about  40  north  latitude,  but  was  unable  to  reach  the 
source  of  the  river. 

Knoller,  von,  fon  knol'ler,  (Martin,)  an  eminent 
historical  painter,  born  at  Steinach,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  1725, 
studied  several  years  in  Rome.  Among  his  best  works 
are  the  frescos  painted  from  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Cardinal  Borromeo,  and  a large  fresco  at  Munich  of  the 
“ Ascension  of  the  Virgin.”  Knoller  received  a patent 
of  nobility  from  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  Pie  worked 
many  years  in  Milan.  Died  in  1804. 

See  Enrico  Glausen,  “ Memoria  della  Vita  e delle  Opere  di  M. 
Knoller,”  Milan,  1838;  Nagler,  “ Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Knolles,  nolz,  (Richard,)  an  English  writer,  born 
In  Northamptonshire  about  1545.  Among  his  works 
are  “General  Plistory  of  the  Turks  from  the  Origin  of 
this  Nation  until  the  Elevation  of  the  Ottoman  Family,” 
(1610,)  and  a “Compendium  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  Grammar.”  His  “History  of  the  Turks”  was 
praised  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Died  in  1610. 

Knolles  or  Knowles,  nolz,  (Robert,)  a celebrated 
English  general  under  the  reign  of  Edward  IIP,  was 
born  about  1317  ; died  about  1406. 

See  Froissart,  “Chronicles.” 

Knollis  or  Knowles,  nolz,  (Sir  Francis,)  an  English 
statesman,  born  in  Oxfordshire  about  1530.  He  pro- 
moted the  Reformation  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  On 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  (1558,)  he  was  appointed 
chamberlain  of  the  household  and  privy  councillor.  Died 
in  1596. 

See  Turner,  “History  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  VI.,”  etc 

Knorr,  knoR,  (Georg  Wolfgang,)  a German  en- 
graver, born  at  Nuremberg  in  1705  ; died  in  1761. 


Knorr  von  Rosenroth,  knoR  fon  ro'zen-roF,  (Chris- 
tian,) Baron,  a German  scholar  and  statesman,  born 
near  Liegnitz  in  1636.  He  wrote  an  “Evangelical  His- 
tory,” and  “ Kabbala  Denudata,”  an  exposition  of  the 
transcendental,  metaphysical,  and  theological  doctrines 
of  the  Hebrews.  Died  in  1689. 

Knott,  not,  (Edward,)  an  English  Jesuit  and  con- 
troversial writer,  whose  proper  name  was  Matthew 
Wilson,  was  born  in  Northumberland  in  1580.  Among 
his  principal  works  is  “ Infidelity  Unmasked,”  (1652,)  in 
answer  to  Chillingworth’s  “ Religion  of  Protestants.” 
Died  in  1656. 

Knowler,  no'ler,  ? (William,)  an  English  clergyman, 
born  about  1700,  translated  part  of  Saint  Chrysostom’s 
works.  Died  in  1767. 

Knowles,  nolz,  (James  Davis,)  an  American  writer 
and  Baptist  clergyman,  born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
in  1798.  He  graduated  at  Columbian  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  in  1825  became  pastor  of  a church 
in  Boston.  He  wrote  Memoirs  of  Roger  Williams  and 
of  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Judson,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
“Christian  Review.”  Died  in  1838. 

Knowles,  nolz,  (James  Sheridan,)  a popular  drama- 
tist and  actor,  born  at  Cork,  in  Ireland,  in  1784.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  wrote  his  first  play,  and  at  four- 
teen produced  an  opera,  “The  Chevalier  de  Grillon.” 
He  visited  America  in  1835,  where  he  performed  on  the 
stage  and  met  with  a flattering  reception.  Four  years 
later,  an  annual  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  British  government.  Among  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  numerous  plays  maybe  mentioned 
“Leo  the  Gipsey,”  “Caius  Gracchus,”  (1815,)  “Vir- 
ginius,”  (1820,)  and  “The  Hunchback,”  (1832.)  Several 
years  before  his  death  he  left  the  stage  and  became  a 
Baptist  preacher.  Died  in  1862. 

Knowles,  (James,)  an  English  writer  and  architect, 
born  in  1831.  He  edited  the  Contemporary  Review 
from  1870  to  1877,  when  he  started  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  which  he  continues  to  carry  on  with  success. 

Knowles,  (Thomas,)  an  English  clergyman  and 
writer,  born  at  Ely  in  1723.  He  wrote  “Advice  to 
Young  Clergymen,”  “Primitive  Christianity,  in  Defence 
of  the  Trinity,”  and  “Lectures  for  Passion  Week.” 
Died  in  1802. 

Knowlton,  noFton,  (Thomas,)  an  English  botanist, 
born  in  1692  ; died  in  1782. 

Knox,  noks,  (Henry,)  an  able  American  general  and 
statesman,  born  at  Boston,  July  25,  1750,  was  a book- 
seller in  his  youth.  He  married  an  accomplished  lady 
named  Lucy  Fluker.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  as  an  engineer  and 
artillerist.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  artillery.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  in  1776,  and  served  under  Washington  in  the 
battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  January,  1777.  He 
directed  the  artillery  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  Sep- 
tember, 1777,  and  at  Monmouth,  June,  1778.  He  also 
contributed  to  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  British  army 
at  Yorktown,  in  October,  1781,  soon  after  which  he  was 
promoted  to  be  a major-general.  He  enjoyed  in  a high 
degree  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  General  Wash- 
ington. He  succeeded  General  Lincoln  as  secretary  of 
war  in  March,  1785,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  by  President 
Washington  in  1789.  In  politics  he  was  a Federalist. 
He  resigned  his  office  in  December,  1794,  after  which  he 
lived  in  Maine.  He  had  seven  or  more  children.  He 
died  at  Thomaston,  Maine,  in  October,  1806. 

See  Bancroft,  “History  of  the  United  States;”  “National 
Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  ii. 

Knox,  noks,  (John,)  the  greatest  of  the  Scottish  Re- 
formers, was  born  at  Gifford,  in  East  Lothian,  in  1505. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Saint  Andrew’s, 
and  in  theology  was  a pupil  of  John  Major  or  Mair.  He 
was  ordained  a priest  about  1 530,  soon  after  which  a great 
change  took  place  in  his  religious  opinions.  In  1542 
he  openly  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
became  a zealous  preacher  of  the  Protestant  doctrines, 
which  at  that  time  had  few  adherents  in  Scotland.  The 
storm  of  persecution  soon  began  to  beat  against  him, 
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and  it  is  stated  that  Cardinal  Beaton  employed  assassins 
to  take  his  life.  In  1547  he  retired  for  safety  to  the  castle 
of  Saint  Andrew’s,  which  was  occupied  by  a party  of 
Protestants  who  had  conspired  against  and  killed  Cardi- 
nal Beaton.  During  the  siege  of  this  place  he  preached 
with  great  power  and  converted  many  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  castle  at  length  was  captured  by  Regent  Arran  and 
his  French  allies,  who  carried  Knox  as  a prisoner  to 
Rouen.  He  was  confined  nineteen  months  in  the  French 
galleys,  and  released  in  1549,  after  which  he  preached 
at  Berwick  and  Newcastle  for  several  years.  He  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Edward  VI.  about  1551,  and  was 
intimate  with  Cranmer.  In  1553  he  married  Marjory 
Bowes.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  (1553,)  he 
was  induced  by  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  friends  to 
retire  to  the  continent.  He  visited  Scotland  in  1555, 
after  which  he  passed  about  three  years  at  Geneva,  where 
he  formed  a friendship  with  Calvin,  studied  Hebrew,  and 
was  employed  as  pastor  of  a church.  In  1558  he  pub- 
lished “Tire  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the 
Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women.”  The  Scotch  Prot- 
estants in  the  mean  time  had  increased  in  number,  and 
the  conflict  between  the  opposing  ideas  had  reached  a 
crisis  which  required  the  inflexible  resolution  and  un- 
flinching courage  of  Knox.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in 
May,  1559,  and  became  the  master-spirit  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  that  country,  which  was  then  ruled  by  Marie, 
the  queen-regent,  a French  princess  of  the  family  of 
Guise.  The  Protestants  raised  and  maintained  an  army 
for  self-defence,  and  were  animated  by  the  vehement 
harangues  of  Knox,  who  thundered  continually  against 
the  idolatry  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  Parliament  in 
1560  renounced  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  adopted 
a confession  of  faith  proposed  by  Knox.  In  1561  the 
young  queen  Mary  arrived  in  Scotland,  and  had  with 
Knox  several  interviews,  with  no  satisfactory  results. 
“ At  my  interview  with  the  queen,”  he  wrote  to  Cecil, 
“she  showed  more  artifice  than  I ever  found  in  a person 
so  young.”  At  her  instigation,  Knox  was  accused  of 
treason,  and  tried,  but  was  acquitted,  (1563.)  His  first 
wife  having  died,  he  married  in  1564  Margaret  Stewart, 
a daughter  of  Lord  Ochiltree.  The  projects  and  influ- 
ence of  Knox  were  promoted  by  the  abdication  of  the 
queen  and  the  appointment  of  Murray  as  regent.  But 
in  his  latter  years  he  was  greatly  afflicted  by  the  assas- 
sination of  Murray  (1570)  and  the  confusion  and  disorders 
which  followed  that  event.  He  died  in  November,  1572. 
Among  the  Reformers  of  that  age,  Knox  was  distin- 
guished for  his  courage  and  sagacity,  as  well  as  for  his 
earnestness  and  the  inflexible  austerity  of  his  principles. 
The  regent  Morton,  in  a short  funeral  oration,  said  of 
him,  “ Here  lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man.” 

Of  Knox,  Froude  remarks  that  he  was  “perhaps  in 
that  extraordinary  age  its  most  extraordinary  man,  and 
whose  character  became  the  mould  in  which  the  later 
fortunes  of  his  country  were  cast.”  (“  History  of  Eng- 
land,” vol.  iv.  chap,  xviii.)  In  another  place  he  says, 
“ No  grander  figure  can  be  found  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  Reformation  in  this  island  than  that  of  Knox.  . . . 
The  one  man  without  whom  Scotland,  as  the  modern 
world  has  known  it,  would  have  had  no  existence.  . . . 
His  was  the  voice  which  taught  the  peasant  of  the 
Lothians  that  he  was  a free  man,  the  equal  in  the  sight  of 
God  with  the  proudest  peer  or  prelate  that  had  trampled 
on  his  forefathers.  He  was  the  one  antagonist  whom 
Mary  Stuart  could  not  soften  nor  Maitland  deceive  ; he 
it  was  that  raised  the  poor  commons  of  his  country  into 
a stern  and  rugged  people,  who  might  be  hard,  narrow, 
superstitious,  and  fanatical,  but  who  nevertheless  were 
men  whom  neither  king,  noble,  nor  priest  could  force 
again  to  submit  to  tyranny.”  (See  “ History  of  England,” 
vol.  x.  chap,  xxiii.  pp.  452-456  et  seq.) 

See  McCrie,  “Life  of  John  Knox,”  2 vols.,  1812;  Burton, 
“ History  of  Scotland,”  more  particularly  chap,  xxxviii.  ; Robert- 
son, “ History  of  Scotland;”  Froude,  “ History  of  England,”  vols. 
v.,  vii.,  ix.,  x.  ; Niemeyer,  “Leben  des  J.  Knox  und  der  beiden 
Marien,”  1824;  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica ;”  “Westminster  Re- 
view” for  July,  1853;  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Emi- 
nent Scotsmen;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1812,  April,  1852, 
and  July,  1833. 

Knox,  noks,  (John,)  an  English  benefactor,  born 
about  1 720,  was  a bookseller  of  London.  He  acquired  a 


fortune  by  business,  and  spent  much  time  and  money  in 
plans  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  which  he  visited  sixteen  times.  He 
wrote  a “ Systematic  View  of  Scotland.”  Died  in  1790. 

Knox,  (John,)  a native  of  Edinburgh,  and  captain 
in  the  English  navy,  wrote  a historical  account  of  the 
campaigns,  naval  battles,  etc.  in  America  during  the 
years  1757,  1759,  and  1760.  Died  in  1790. 

Knox,  (Robert,)  of  the  British  East  India  nava' 
service,  was  born  about  1640.  In  1660  he  was  wrecked 
on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  he  remained  a captive 
twenty  years.  After  his  escape  he  published  a “ His- 
torical Relation  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,”  (1681.)  Died 
about  1700. 

Knox,  (Vicesimus,)  D.D.,  a celebrated  English  cler- 
gyman and  author,  born  at  Newington  Green,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  in  1752.  The  title  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Of  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned  “ Essays, 
Moral  and  Literary,”  (1777,)  “Personal  Nobility,  or 
Letters  to  a Young  Nobleman,”  “Christian  Philoso- 
phy,” (1795,)  “On  the  National  importance  of  Classical 
Education,”  and  “Considerations  on  the  Nature  and 
Efficacy  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.”  As  a preacher  he  was 
very  popular.  He  obtained  the  united  rectories  of  Rum- 
well  and  Ramsden  Crays  in  Essex,  and  was  master  of 
Tunbridge  School,  which  he  conducted  for  many  years. 
Died  in  1821. 

Knox,  (William,)  a Scottish  poet,  born  about  1788. 
Among  his  poems  are  “ The  Lonely  Hearth,”  and  “ Ma- 
riamne.”  Died  in  1825. 

Knud.  See  Canute. 

Knupfer,  knoop'fer,  (Nikolaus,)  a German  painter 
of  battles  and  mythological  subjects,  born  at  Leipsic  in 
1603  ; died  in  1660. 

Knut.  See  Canute. 

Knutzen,  knoot'sen,  (Martin,)  a German  writer,  and 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Konigsberg, 
was  born  in  that  city  in  1713  ; died  in  1751. 

Knutzen,  Knuzen,  or  Cnutzen,  knoot'sen,  (Mat- 
thias,) an  atheist  or  skeptic,  was  born  in  Holstein,  and 
educated  at  Konigsberg.  He  made  numerous  proselytes, 
who,  from  his  doctrine  that  reason  and  conscience  were 
sufficient  to  guide  all  men,  have  been  called  Conscien- 
tiarians.  Died  after  1674. 

Knuzen.  See  Knutzen. 

Knyphausen,  knip'how'zen,  (Baron,)  a German 
general,  born  in  Alsace  about  1730.  He  obtained  in  1776 
command  of  an  army  of  Hessians  who  were  hired  by 
the  British  ministry  to  fight  against  the  Americans.  He 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  September,  1777, 
and  in  other  actions  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Died  in 
Berlin  in  1789. 

Kobad.  See  Cabades. 

Kobell,  ko'bSl,  (Ferdinand,)  an  able  German  land- 
scape-painter and  engraver,  born  at  Mannheim  in  1740. 
He  worked  for  some  years  at  Munich,  where  he  died  in 
1799.  His  etchings  are  highly  prized. 

Kobell,  (Franz,)  a German  landscape-painter,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Mannheim  in  1 749.  He  also 
executed  with  his  pen  a large  number  of  pictures,  which 
have  been  greatly  admired.  Died  in  1822. 

Kobell,  (Franz,)  a German  poet  and  mineralogist, 
a grandson  of  Ferdinand,  noticed  above,  was  born  at 
Munich  in  1803.  He  published  several  good  works  on 
mineralogy,  and  a number  of  popular  poems. 

Kobell,  ko'bil,  (Hendrik,)  a Dutch  painter,  born  at 
Rotterdam  in  1751.  He  painted  landscapes,  marine 
pieces,  and  naval  battles  with  success.  Died  in  1782. 

Kobell,  (Jan,)  a skilful  painter  of  landscapes  and 
animals,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1782,  was  a son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Died  in  1814. 

Kobell,  (Wilhelm,)  an  eminent  German  painter 
of  landscapes  and  battles,  born  at  Mannheim  in  1766, 
was  a son  of  Ferdinand,  noticed  above.  He  worked  at 
Munich.  Died  in  1853. 

Kobenzl.  See  Cobenzl. 

Koch,  von,  fon  koK,  (Christoph  Wilhelm,)  a 
French  Protestant  and  historical  writer,  of  German 
parentage,  was  born  at  Bouxviller,  in  Alsace,  in  1737. 
He  studied  at  Strasburg  under  Schopflin,  and  gained  dis- 
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tinction  as  a lecturer  on  history,  public  law,  etc.  in  that 
city.  In  1791  he  represented  Bas-Rhin  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly.  He  was  imprisoned  during  the  reign  of 
terror,  and  became  a member  of  the  Tribunate  in  1802. 
Among  his  important  works  are  “Tableau  des  Revolu- 
tions de  l’Europe  depuis  le  Bouleversement  de  l’Empire 
Romain,”  (1771,)  and  an  “Abridged  History  of  the 
Treaties  between  the  European  Powers  since  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia,”  (4  vols.,  1796.)  Died  in  1813. 

See  Schweighauser,  “Notice  biographique  de  Koch.” 

Koch,  (Jean  Baptiste  Fr£d£ric,)  a general,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Nancy  in  1782.  He  wrote 
“ Memoirs  towards  the  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1814,” 
(3  vols.,  1819,)  and  aided  Jomini  in  his  “ History  of  the 
Wars  ofthe  Revolution,”  (5  vols.,  1819-24.)  Died  in  1861. 

Koch,  (Joseph  Anton,)  an  eminent  landscape  and 
historical  painter,  born  in  the  valley  of  Lech,  near  Augs- 
burg, in  1768.  Pie  studied  in  Rome,  where  he  fixed  his 
residence.  Among  his  best  pieces  are  the  “ Sacrifice  of 
Noah,”  “Francesca  da  Rimini,”  and  the  frescos  from 
Dante  in  the  villa  Massimi.  He  also  etched  twenty 
plates  of  Italian  landscapes,  which  are  esteemed  master- 
pieces. Died  at  Rome  in  1839. 

See  Nagler,  “ Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Koch,  (Karl  Heinrich  Emanuel,)  a German  natu- 
ralist, born  at  Weimar  in  1809.  He  travelled  in  Southern 
Russia,  Turkey,  and  the  Caucasus,  and  published,  after 
his  return,  his  “ Journey  through  Russia  to  the  Caucasian 
Isthmus,”  (2  vols.,  1842,)  “Wanderings  in  the  East,”  (3 
vols.,  1846,)  and  a “Flora  of  the  Levant,”  (“Beitriige  zu 
einer  Flora  des  Orientes,”  1848-54.) 

Koch,  (Wilhelm  Daniel  Joseph,)  a German  phy- 
sician and  botanist,  born  near  Deux-Ponts  in  1771,  be- 
came, in  1824,  professor  of  botany  and  medicine  at  Erlan- 
gen. He  published  a treatise  “ On  European  Willows,” 
(“De  Salicibus  Europaeis,”  1818,)  “ Synopsis  of  the  Flora 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland,”  (1835—37,)  and  other  works 
on  botany.  Died  in  1849. 

Koch-Sternfeld,  koK  st§Rn'felt,  (Joseph  Ernst,) 
a German  historical  writer  and  antiquary,  born  at  Mit- 
tersill  in  1778.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Kingdom 
of  the  Longobards  in  Italy,”  (1839,)  and  “Historical 
Studies  on  Civilization  in  the  Alps,”  (2  vols.,  1852.) 

Kochanowski,  koTcii-nov'skee,  (John,)  a Polish 
nobleman  and  celebrated  poet,  born  in  1532.  For  his 
translations  of  the  Psalms  into  Polish  verse  he  received 
the  title  of  “the  Pindar  of  Poland.”  His  other  poems 
were  published  at  Warsaw,  (1803-05.)  Died  in  1584. 

See  Bentkowski,  “ History  of  Polish  Literature.” 

Kock,  (Matthew.)  See  Cock. 

Kock,  de,  deh  kok,  (Charles  Paul,)  a French  ro- 
mance-writer and  dramatist,  of  Dutch  extraction,  born 
at  Passy,  near  Paris,  in  1794.  His  works,  though  pos- 
sessing little  merit  as  literary  productions,  and  ranking 
among  the  most  immoral  of  French  novels,  enjoy  great 
popularity  both  in  France  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 
Some  French  critics  consider  him  an  excellent  painter 
of  French  manners,  of  Parisian  roguery,  rustic  bonhomie, 
and  the  absurdity  of  the  bourgeois.  Died  in  1871. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Littdraire;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^n£rale;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1837:  “Foreign 
Quarterly  Review”  for  February,  1830,  and  October,  1839;  “North 
American  Review”  for  April,  1843. 

Kochly  or  Koechly,  koK'lee,  (Hermann  August 
Theodor,)  a German  philologist,  born  at  Leipsic  in 
1815.  He  published,  among  other  works,  a valuable 
"History  of  the  Art  of  War  among  the  Greeks,”  (1852.) 

Kodde,  van  der,  vtn  der  kod'deh,  (Jan,  Adriaan, 
and  Gysbert,)  three  brothers,  who  lived  at  Warmond, 
near  Leyden,  and  founded  a religious  society,  called  Col- 
legiants,  about  1620. 

Kodhfiee  or  Kodh&i,  Al,  al  ko-dhi'ee,  (Abdallah- 
Ibn-Abi-Bekr-Ibnul-Abbfir,  Sb-diPlah  lb’n  3'bee 
bSk’r  ib-nobl'  ib-btR',)  often  called  simply  Ibnul-  (or 
Ibnool-)  Abb&r,  a celebrated  Spanish  Arabian  author, 
born  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
His  style  is  elegant,  pure,  and  terse.  Among  his  writings 
are  two  biographical  works  on  the  Arabian  poets  and 
authors. 

Kodros.  See  Codrus. 


Koeberger,  koo'beRG-er,  (Venceslaus,)  a Flemish 
painter  and  architect,  born  in  Antwerp  about  1550.  He 
studied  in  his  native  city,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  where 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  Among  his  paintings 
are  the  “ Martyrdom  of  Saint  Sebastian,”  and  “ Christ 
taken  from  the  Cross  and  supported  by  Angels.”  Died 
in  1634,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  1610. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Koecher.  See  Kocher. 

Koeclilin,  kSk'liN7,  (Daniel,)  a French  chemist  and 
manufacturer  of  cotton,  born  at  Miilhouse  about  1780, 
was  one  of  the  firm  of  Nicolas  Koechlin  freres.  Pie 
greatly  promoted  the  prosperity  of  Miilhouse  by  the 
invention  of  a process  of  adorning  printed  muslins  with 
rich  designs  and  brilliant  colours. 

Koechlin,  (Nicolas,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Miilhouse  in  1781.  He  was  a manufacturer  ot 
fine  muslins  ( indiennes ) at  Miilhouse,  and  a liberal  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Died  in  1852. 

Koechly.  See  Kochly. 

Koeck,  kook,  (Pieter,)  a Flemish  painter,  engraver, 
and  architect,  was  born  at  Alost  about  1500.  He  studied 
in  Italy,  and  afterwards  visited  Turkey.  Among  his 
works  are  seven  large  and  well-executed  paintings  to 
illustrate  the  manners  of  the  Turks.  He  also  made 
engravings  of  these  pictures.  Koeck  was  first  painter 
to  Charles  V.  Died  in  1553. 

See  Pilkington,  “Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Koegler.  See  Kogler. 

Koehler.  See  Kohler. 

Koekkoek,  kook'kook,  ( Bernard  Cornelis,  ) a 
Dutch  landscape-painter,  born  at  Middelburg  in  1803, 
published  in  1841  “Recollections  and  Communications 
of  a Landscape-Painter.”  His  works  are  commended 
for  fidelity  to  nature  and  other  merits.  Died  in  1858. 

See  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Koelcsey,  (Francis.)  See  Kolcsey. 

Koeler.  See  Kohler. 

Koelliker.  See  Kolliker. 

Koelreuter.  See  Kolreuter. 

Koenig.  See  Konig. 

Koenigshoven.  See  Konigshoven. 

Koenigsmarck.  See  Konigsmarck. 

Koeppen.  See  Koppen. 

Koepstein.  See  Capito,  (Wolfgang.) 

Koerner.  See  Korner. 

Koerte.  See  Korte. 

Koerten-Block.  See  Block. 

Koes,  (F.)  See  Kos. 

Koestlin.  See  Kostlin. 

Koets,  koots,  (Roelof,)  a Dutch  portrait-painter, 
born  at  Zwolle  in  1655.  Among  his  works  are  the  por- 
traits of  William  III.  of  England,  and  of  several  distin- 
guished Flemings,  Germans,  and  Englishmen.  Died  in 

1725- 

See  Descamps,  “ Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Kofod,  ko'fod,  (Johan  Ancher,)  a Danish  writer, 
born  near  Bornholm  in  1777,  published  several  histories 
and  a “ Conversations-Lexicon,”  (28  vols.,  1816-28.) 
Died  in  1829. 

See  Erslew,  “ Forfatter- Lexicon.” 

Kogler  or  Koegler,  koG'ler,  (Ignaz,  ) a learned 
Jesuit,  born  in  Bavaria  in  1680.  In  1715  he  was  sent  as 
a missionary  to  China,  where  he  received  many  marks 
of  distinction  from  the  emperor  Kang-Hee,  (Kang-Hi.) 
Pie  died  in  Pekin  in  1746. 

Kohen  Att&r,  ko'hen  St-tiR',  written  also  Cohen 
Atthar  and  Kuhan  Atthar,  a learned  Egyptian  phy- 
sician, lived  about  1150,  and  wrote  on  materia  medica. 

Kohl,  kol,  (Johann  Georg,)  a German  traveller  and 
popular  writer,  was  born  at  Bremen  in  1808.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  “Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Russia 
and  Poland,”  (1841,)  “Travels  in  Styriaandthe  Bavarian 
Highlands,”  (1842,)  “Travels  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,”  (1844,)  and  “Travels  in  the  Netherlands,” 
(1850.)  He  also  wrote  “Sketches  from  Nature  and 
Common  Life,”  (2  vols.,  1851.)  His  fine  descriptive 
powers  and  attractive  style  entitle  him  to  rank  among 
the  best  writers  of  travels  in  recent  times.  Died  in  1871. 

See  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1841,  and  January, 
1842;  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  December,  1846. 
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Kohler  or  Koehler,  ko'ler,  (Johann  Bernhard,) 
a German  scholar,  born  at  Lubeck  in  1742.  In  1781  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
languages  in  the  University  of  Konigsberg.  He  wrote 
“Remarks  on  Dion  Chrysostom,”  “Tracts  on  Roman 
Law,”  and  several  other  works.  Died  in  1802. 

Kohler,  Koehler,  or  Koeler,  (Johann  David,)  a 
German  author  and  antiquary,  born  near  Leipsic  in 
1684.  In  1710  he  was  appointed  professor  of  logic  at 
Altorf,  and  about  1725  was  chosen  professor  of  history 
at  Gottingen.  His  numerous  works  relate  to  history, 
bibliography,  and  literature.  Died  in  1755- 

See  J.  M.  Gesner,  “Memoria  Koehleri,”  1755;  Gatterer  und 
J.  B.  Kohi.er,  “J.  D.  Kohlers  Leben,”  in  the  last  volume  of  his 
“Miinzbelustigungen,”  22  vols.,  1729-55. 

Kohler  or  Koehler,  (Johann  Tobias,)  a German 
numismatist,  born  at  Altorf  in  1720,  was  a son  of  the 
preceding.  He  published  a “Cabinet  of  Ducats,” 
(“Ducaten-Cabinet,”  2 vols.,  1758-60.)  Died  in  1768. 

Kohlrausch,  kol'rowsh,  ( Heinrich  Friedrich 
Theodor,)  born  near  Gottingen  in  1780,  published  a 
“ History  of  Germany.” 

Kohne,  ko'neh,  (Frederick,)  born  in  Prussia  in 

1757,  emigrated  to  America  in  1780,  and  made  a large 
fortune  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  died  in  1829, 
leaving  a great  part  of  his  property  to  the  charitable 
institutions  of  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  coloured  as  well  as  the  white  population. 

Kolb.  See  Kolbe,  (Peter.) 

Kolbe,  kol'beh,  (Karl  Wilhelm,)  a skilful  German 
engraver  and  writer,  born  at  Berlin  in  1757.  He  etched 
numerous  landscapes  after  his  own  designs,  and  wrote, 
among  other  works,  a treatise  “On  the  Riches  of  the 
German  and  French  Languages,  and  the  Capacity  of 
both  for  Poetry,”  (1806.)  Died  in  1835. 

See  his  Autobiography,  “Mein  Lebenslauf  und  mein  Wirken,” 
1S25;  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Kolbe,  (Karl  Wilhelm,)  a German  painter,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Berlin  in  1781  ; died  in  1853. 

Kolbe,  written  also  Kolb,  kolp,  or  Kolben,  koKben, 
(Peter,)  a naturalist,  born  at  Wunsiedel,  in  Bavaria, 
in  1675.  He  passed  some  years  in  Southern  Africa, 
and  wrote,  among  other  works,  “A  Description  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,”  (1719.)  His  book,  containing 
much  valuable  information,  was  translated  into  the 
French,  Dutch,  and  English  languages.  Died  in  1726. 

See  G.  C.  Oertel,  “Dissertatio  de  Vita  et  Meritis  P.  Kolbii,” 

1758. 

Kolben.  See  Kolbe,  (Peter.) 

Kolcsey,  kol'cha,  (Francis,)  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Hungarian  orators,  celebrated  also  as  a poet,  critic,  and 
lawyer,  was  born  in  Middle  Szolnok  in  1790.  At  an 
early  age  he  formed  a friendship  with  Kazinczy  and  Paul 
Szemere,  and  in  1826  was  associated  with  the  latter  as 
editor  of  a journal  entitled  “ Life  and  Literature.”  He 
published  in  this  periodical  a number  of  critical  essays, 
regarded  as  the  best  in  the  Hungarian  language,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  improvement  of  the  national 
literature  of  Hungary.  He  was  a deputy  to  the  Diet 
of  1832-36,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  rare  elo- 
quence and  his  unswerving  course  in  the  support  of 
liberal  principles.  Died  in  1838.  Plis  complete  works, 
consisting  of  poems,  tales,  essays,  and  philosophical  and 
miscellaneous  writings,  were  published  the  same  year. 

See  an  article  on  the  “Language  and  Literature  of  the  Magyars,” 
in  the  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  September,  1828. 

Koler.  See  Kohler. 

Ko-let'tis  or  Co-let'tis,  (Joannis,)  a modern  Greek 
statesman  and  democrat,  born  near  Janina  in  1788,  was 
one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  insurrection  of 
1821.  On  the  accession  of  King  Otho  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  the  interior  and  president  of  the  cabinet. 
He  became  in  1844  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  which  post 
he  held  until  his  death,  in  1847. 

See  L.  de  Lomenie,  “M.  Colettis,  par  un  Homme  de  Rien,” 
1842. 

Kollar,  kol'IaR,  (Jan,)  a distinguished  ecclesiastic, 
poet,  and  antiquary,  born  in  Northern  Hungary  in  1793. 
He  endeavoured  by  his  writings  to  establish  a common 
language  and  feeling  of  nationality  between  the  various 
Slavonic  races  in  Europe.  This  spirit  pervades  all  his 


poetry,  for  which  he  used  the  Bohemian  language,  re- 
garding his  native  Slovakian  as  deficient  in  dignity  and 
comprehensiveness.  After  the  revolt  of  the  Hungarians, 
to  whom  he  was  bitterly  opposed,  he  removed  to  Vienna, 
where  he  became  professor  of  archaeology.  Died  in  1852. 
His  principal  poem  is  entitled  “ Slawy  Dcera,”  (“  Daugh- 
ter of  Glory,”  1824.)  Among  his  prose  works  are  “ Treat- 
ises on  the  Names  and  Antiquities  of  the  Slavonic 
Nation,”  and  “ On  the  Literary  Reciprocity  between  the 
Races  and  Dialects  of  the  Slavonic  Tribes,”  (1831.) 

See  Dr.  J.  Bowring,  “Servian  Poetry;”  “Foreign  Quarterly 
Review”  for  April,  1828. 

Kolli,  kol'lee,  de,  (Baron,)  a political  adventurer, 
born  in  Piedmont  about  1775.  He  made  an  attempt  in 
1810  to  release  from  prison  the  Spanish  prince,  (after- 
wards Ferdinand  VII.,)  but,  his  plan  having  been  be- 
trayed, he  was  imprisoned  four  years  in  the  castle  of 
Saumur.  Died  about  1825. 

See  “Memoirs  of  Baron  de  Kolli,”  by  himself;  “Edinburgh 
Review”  for  October,  1823. 

Kolliker  or  Koelliker,  kol'le-ker,  (Albert,)  a Ger- 
man physiologist  of  high  reputation,  born  about  1818. 
He  gained  distinction  by  his  minute  investigations  with 
the  microscope.  Among  other  works,  he  published 
“Manual  of  Human  Histology,”  (“  Handbuch  der  Gewe- 
belehre  des  Menschen,”  1S52,)  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Busk  and  Huxley.  He  became  professor 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  Wiirzburg. 

Kollmann,  kol'min,  (August  Friedrich  Karl,)  a 
German  composer,  born  near  Hanover  in  1756.  He  was 
an  organist  in  London,  and  wrote  a “Theory  of  Musical 
Harmony,”  (1806.)  Died  in  1824. 

Kollontaj  or  Kolontaj,  koFlon-tl',  (Hugo,)  written 
also  Kollontay,  a Polish  patriot,  born  in  the  government 
of  Sandomir  in  1750.  He  had  the  principal  share  in 
drawing  up  the  constitution  of  the  3d  of  May,  1791,  but, 
after  the  meeting  of  the  confederation  of  Targowitza,  was 
forced  to  leave  the  country.  He  was  afterwards  impris- 
oned for  a time  at  Olmiitz  by  the  Austrians.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  able  political  treatises.  Died  in  1812. 

Kolmar.  See  Colmar. 

Koln.  See  Coln. 

Kol-o-ko-tro'nis  or  Colocotronis,  (Theodore,) 
a modern  Greek  patriot,  born  in  Messenia  in  1770.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  many  engagements  with  the 
Turks,  and  rose  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus in  1823.  In  1835  he  was  made  a councillor 
of  state  by  King  Otho,  and  obtained  other  distinctions. 
Died  in  1843. 

See  Quinet,  “ La  Grece  moderne  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  I’ An- 
tiquity.” 

Kolowrat  or  Kolowrat-Liebsteinski,  ko'lo-rit' 
leep-stln'skee,  (Franz  Anton,)  a Bohemian  minister  of 
state,  born  at  Prague  in  1778.  He  became  a member 
of  the  council  of  ministers  at  Vienna  in  1825,  and  had 
charge  of  the  department  of  finances  for  many  years. 

Kolowrat,  ko'lo-rit',  or  Kollowrath,  kol'lo-rdt', 
(Leopold  Krakowski,)  a statesman  of  Austria  under 
the  reigns  of  Francis  I.,  Maria  Theresa,  Joseph  II., 
Leopold  II.,  and  Francis  II.  He  Treld  the  offices  of 
minister  of  the  interior  and  grand  chancellor  of  Bohemia. 
Died  in  1809. 

Kolreuter  or  Koelreuter,  kol'roi'ter,  (Joseph 
Gottlieb,)  a German  botanist,  born  at  julz,  on  the 
Neckar,  in  1733;  died  in  1806. 

Koltzof  or  Kolzov,  kolt'sof,  (Alexei  Vasilie- 
vitch,)  a Russian  poet,  born  in  the  government  of 
Voronezh  in  1809.  His  “Russian  Songs  and  Ballads” 
are  ranked  among  the  best  productions  of  the  kind  in 
the  language.  Died  in  1842. 

Komnenos.  See  Comnenus. 

Konarski,  ko-naR'skee,  (Stanislas  Jerome,)  a 
Polish  poet  and  litterateur,  born  at  Konary,  near  Cracow, 
in  1700.  He  founded  a college  of  Piarists  at  Warsaw. 
He  published  numerous  works  which  contributed  to 
reform  the  national  literature.  Died  in  1773. 

See  Krajewski,  “ £loge  historique  de  Konarski,”  Warsaw,  1783. 

Kong-Fou-Tse.  See  Confucius. 

Kong-Fu-Tse.  See  Confucius. 

Konig  or  Koenig,  ko'niG,  (Christian  Gottlieb,)  a 
German  poet,  born  at  Altorf  in  1711 ; died  in  1782. 

th  as  in  this.  (J^=See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Konig  or  Koenig,  kd'niG,  (Emanuel,)  a Swiss  natu- 
ralist and  medical  writer,  born  at  Bale  in  1658.  Among 
his  works  is  “ Regnum  Vegetabile,”  (1680.)  Died  in 
1731- 

Konig  or  Koenig,  (Friedrich,)  the  inventor  of  the 
steam-press,  was  born  at  Eisleben,  in  Germany,  in  1775. 
About  1807  he  visited  London,  where  he  was  aided  in 
carrying  out  his  plans  by  Bensley,  Taylor,  and  Woodfall. 
In  1811  a sheet  of  the  “ Annual  Register”  was  printed, 
being  the  first  that  was  done  by  a printing-machine  by 
which  the  paper  was  applied  to  the  type  by  a revolving 
cylinder.  In  November,  1814,  a number  of  the  “ Times” 
was  printed  by  a steam  press  on  the  principle  of  Konig’s 
invention  : it  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  newspaper 
ever  printed  by  steam-power.  After  his  return  to  Ger- 
many, Konig,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Bauer,  es- 
tablished at  Oberzell,  near  Wurzburg,  a manufactory 
for  the  construction  of  printing-machines,  four  hundred 
of  which  had  in  1853  been  sent  forth  from  it.  After  the 
death  of  Konig,  in  1833,  the  business  was  carried  on  by 
Bauer. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

Konig  or  Koenig,  (Georg  Matthias,)  a German 
writer  and  scholar,  born  at  Altdorf,  in  Franconia,  in  1616, 
was  appointed  in  1667  professor  of  poetry  in  his  native 
city.  Among  his  works  are  a “ Latin-and-German  Lexi- 
con,” (1668,)  and  a Biographical  Dictionary  of  Authors, 
(“Bibliotheca  Vetus  et  Nova,”  1678.)  Died  in  1699. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Nic^ron, 
“ Mdmoires.” 

Konig  or  Koenig,  (Heinrich  Joseph,)  a German 
novelist,  born  at  Fulda  in  1790.  Among  his  best  works 
are  “ The  Waldenses,”  (1836,)  “ William  Shakspeare,” 
(1839,)  and  “The  Clubbists  of  Mentz,”  (“Die  Clubisten 
von  Mainz,”  1847  ;)  the  last  named,  a historical  romance, 
is  especially  admired.  He  was  secretary  of  finance  at 
Hanau  from  1819  to  1835.  Died  in  1869. 

See  N.  Gretch,  “ H.  Konig  und  seine  Liigen  ; Seitenstiick  zu 
Nic.  Gretsch  und  die  Russische  Literatur  in  Deutschland,”  1840. 

Konig  or  Koenig,  (Johann  Gerard,)  a botanist,  and 
pupil  of  Linnaeus,  born  in  Livonia  in  1728.  He  visited 
Iceland  and  the  East  Indies,  and  wrote  several  treatises 
on  botany,  which  he  left  in  manuscript.  Died  at  Tran- 
quebar  in  1785. 

Konig  or  Koenig,  (Samuel,)  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician, son  of  Samuel  Heinrich,  noticed  below,  was  born 
at  Biidingen  in  1712.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Franeker,  and  professor  of  philosophy  and  law  at  the 
Hague.  Died  in  1757. 

Konig  or  Koenig,  (Samuel  Heinrich,)  a Swiss 
Orientalist  and  theologian,  born  about  1670  at  Berne, 
where  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  and  Oriental 
languages  in  1731.  Died  in  1750. 

Konig  or  Koninck,  (Solomon.)  See  Coninck. 

Konigshoven  or  Koenigshoven,  kfi'nics-ho'ven, 
also  known  as  James  Twinger,  an  ecclesiastic,  born  at 
Strasburg  in  1346.  He  wrote,  in  Latin  and  German, 
“ Chronicles  of  Strasburg.”  Died  in  1420. 

See  Oberlin,  “ De  Jacobo  Twingero,”  etc.,  1789. 

Konigsmarck  or  Koenigsmarck,  von,  fon  kd'- 
niGs-maRk',  written  also  Konigsmark,  [Lat.  Konigs- 
mar'kius,]  (Johann  Christoph,)  Count,  a celebrated 
general,  born  in  Germany  in  1600,  entered  the  service 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1630.  After  the  death  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  he  defeated  the  Austrians  in  the  battle 
of  Wolfenbiittel.  He  also  invaded  Bohemia,  and  captured 
Prague,  in  1648.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  Governor 
of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden.  Queen  Christina 
created  him  count  and  field-marshal.  Died  in  1663. 

See  “ Eterna  Gloria  J.  C.  Konigsmarkii,”  Holm,  1664. 

Konigsmarck,  Koenigsmarck,  or  Konigsmark, 
von,  (Maria  Aurora,)  Countess,  a granddaughter  of 
the  preceding,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, was  born  in  Bremen  about  1670.  She  was  the 
mistress  of  Frederick  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
King  of  Poland,  by  whom  she  had  a son,  Maurice  Count 
de  Saxe,  afterwards  famous  as  a French  general.  In 
1702  she  was  sent  by  the  Elector  to  treat  with  Charles 
XII.  That  monarch  refused  to  see  her;  “but  she 
returned,”  says  Voltaire,  “with  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
lieving that  she  was  the  only  person  feared  by  the  King  of 


Sweden.”  The  Countess  of  Konigsmarck  spoke  several 
languages  with  great  fluency  and  correctness.  She  com- 
posed a poem  on  Charles  XII.,  written  in  the  purest 
French.  Died  in  1728. 

See  Cramer,  “ Denkwitrdigkeiten  der  M.  A.  Konigsmark,”  2 
vols.j  1836;  Corvin-Wiersbitzky,  “Maria  Aurora  Grafin  von 
Konigsmark,”  1841 ; “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1837. 

Konigsmarck,  von,  (Otto  Wilhelm,)  Count,  son 
of  Johann  Christoph,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  West- 
phalia in  1639.  He  subsequently  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  French  army  under  Turenne  and  with 
the  Swedish  army  in  Germany.  In  1686  he  was  created 
generalissimo  of  the  Venetian  republic,  for  which  he 
gained  several  victories  over  the  Turks.  Died  in  1688. 

Konigsmark  or  Koenigsmark,  ko'niGs-maRk',  (Fi- 
lip Christofer,)  Count,  a Swedish  officer,  born  about 
1640,  was  a favourite  lover  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  the  wife 
of  George,  Elector  of  Hanover.  This  prince,  it  is  said, 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated  in  1694. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “Memoires;”  Blaze  de  Bury,  “Episode  de 
l’Histoire  du  Hanovre.” 

Konigsmarkius.  See  Konigsmarck. 

Koninck.  See  Coninck. 

Koning,  ko'ning,  (Cornelis,)  a Dutch  engraver,  born 
at  Haarlem  about  1524,  engraved  portraits  of  celebrated 
men,  including  Luther  and  Calvin. 

Koning,  (Jacob,)  a Dutch  painter  of  landscapes  and 
history,  born  at  Amsterdam  about  1645.  He  went  to 
Copenhagen,  and  worked  for  the  King  of  Denmark. 

Koning,  de,  (David.)  See  Coninck. 

Koning  or  Koninck,  de,  deh  ko'ning,  (Philipp,) 
an  able  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1619,  was 
a pupil  of  Rembrandt.  He  was  a good  colorist,  and 
excelled  in  landscapes  and  portraits.  Died  in  1689. 

Konon.  See  Conon. 

Konstantijn  or  Konstantyn.  See  Constantine 
the  Great. 

Kontski,  kont'skee,  (Martin,)  a Polish  general,  born 
in  1635,  served  with  distinction  under  John  Sobieski.  He 
directed  the  artillery  in  the  great  battle  against  the  Turks 
at  Vienna  in  1683.  Died  in  1710. 

Konz,  (Karl  Philipp.)  See  Conz. 

Kooang  or  Kouang,  koo-ang',  (almost  kwang,)  a 
Chinese  statesman  and  celebrated  historian,  born  in  the 
province  of  Shen-see  or  Chen-si  about  1018  a.d.  He 
wrote  an  important  work  on  the  history  of  China.  Died 
in  1086. 

See  Mailla,  “Histoire  gdndrale  de  la  Chine.” 

Kooblai  (Koublai  or  Kublai)  Khan,  koo'blT  Kin, 
(Shee-Tsoo  or  Chi-Tsou,  shee-tsoo,)  the  founder  of 
the  Mongol  dynasty  of  China,  was  a grandson  of  Jengis 
Khan.  He  began  to  reign  over  the  north  part  of  China 
about  1260,  soon  after  which  date  he  conquered  the 
southern  provinces  and  became  master  of  a vast  empire 
extending  from  the  Polar  Sea  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
and  including  Thibet,  Tartary,  Siam,  etc.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  an  able  ruler.  In  his  reign  Marco  Polo  visited 
China.  Died  in  1294. 

Koogen,  van  der,  vin  der  ko'gen,  (Leonard,)  a 
Flemish  painter,  born  at  Haarlem  in  1610,  was  also  an 
etcher.  Died  in  1681. 

Koolee  Khan.  See  Nadir  Shah. 

Koolnef,  Koulneff,  or  Kulnew,  kool-nSP,  (Yakof,) 
a Russian  general,  born  in  1763.  He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  the  Drissa,  in  July,  1812. 

Koorakin  or  Kourakin,  koo'rd-keen'  or  koo'ri-kin', 
(Alexander  Borisovitch,)  Prince,  a Russian  diplo- 
matist, born  in  1752,  was  a favourite  courtier  of  Paul  I. 
He  was  ambassador  at  Paris  from  1808  to  1812.  Died 
in  1818. 

Koorakin  or  Kourakin,  ( Boris  Ivanovitcii,  ) 
Prince,  a Russian  diplomatist,  born  in  1677,  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Peter  I.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  on  a 
political  mission  by  that  emperor.  Died  in  1727. 

Koornhert.  See  Cornhert. 

Kooten,  van,  vfn  ko'ten,  (Theodorus,)  a Latin  poet, 
born  in  Holland  in  1749;  died  in  1814. 

Kootooz  or  Kutuz,  (Kothouz,)  kdo-tdoz'  or  koo'- 
tooz',*  written  also  Kotouz,  (Mahmood  Seif-ed- 

* There  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  mode  of  writing  this  name. 
Abulpharagius  more  frequently  gives  both  syllables  long.  See 
Pocock’s  edition,  Oxford,  1663. 
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Deen  Malek  Modhaffer,  mdH'mood'sif  ed-deen'  mo'- 
dhif'fer,)  became  Sultan  of  Egypt  in  1259  by  usurpation. 
He  defeated  the  Tartars  in  Syria.  He  was  assassinated 
by  Bibars  in  1260. 

Kootoozof,  Koutouzof,  Koutousof,  or  Kutu- 
sow,  koo-too'zof,  (Michael  Laurionovitch  Goleni- 
tchef,)  a celebrated  Russian  commander,  born  in  1745, 
served  against  the  Poles  and  the  Turks,  and  rose  to  be 
lieutenant-general  in  1789.  In  1793  he  was  ambassador 
to  Constantinople,  and  on  the  accession  of  the  emperor 
Paul  was  charged  with  a mission  to  Berlin.  After  the 
assassination  of  that  sovereign  he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor-general of  Saint  Petersburg,  and  in  1805  was 
created  commander-in-chief  of  the  first  corps  of  the 
Russian  army  against  the  French.  He  gained  a victory 
over  Marshal  Mortier  at  Diirrenstein,  and  soon  after 
commanded  the  allied  army  under  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander at  Austerlitz,  (1805.)  In  1812,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  he  succeeded  Barclay  de  Tolly  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Russian  army,  a few  days  before  the 
battle  of  Borodino.  For  his  victories  over  Ney  and 
Davoust  the  emperor  bestowed  upon  him  the  surname 
of  Smolenskoi.  He  died  in  1813,  at  Buntzlau,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  him. 

See  S£gur,  “ Histoire  de  Napoldon  et  de  la  grande  Arm^e 
M 1 khailovsky- Danilevsky,  “Vie  du  Feld-Mardchal  Koutouzoff,” 
translated  from  the  Russian  by  Fizelier,  1S50;  “Nouvelle  Biogra- 
phie  G^nerale.” 

Kopernicus.  See  Copernicus. 

Kopernik.  See  Copernicus. 

Kopievitch,  ko-pe-a'vitch,  written  also  Kopieu- 
vicz,  (Elias,)  a Russian  philologist,  who  was  sent  by 
Peter  the  Great  to  Holland  in  order  to  complete  his 
studies.  Among  his  works  are  a Latin  Grammar  for  Rus- 
sian schools,  and  a Slavonic-and-German  Dictionary. 

Kopisch,  ko'pish,  (August,)  a German  poet  and 
artist,  born  at  Breslau  in  1799  ; died  in  1853. 

Kopitar,  ko'pe-taR',  (Bartholomaus,)  a philologist, 
born  in  Carniola  in  1780,  was  appointed  first  keeper  of 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  (1843.)  He  published 
in  1808  a “ Grammar  of  the  Slavonian  Language  in  Car- 
niola, Carinthia,  and  Styria.”  Died  in  1844. 

Kopp,  kop,  (Johann  Adam,)  a German  publicist, 
born  at  Offenbach  in  1698.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  a “ History  of  the  Law  which  now  prevails  in 
Germany,”  (“  Historia  Juris  quo  hodie  in  Germania 
utimur,”  1741.)  Died  in  1748. 

Kopp,  kop,  (Joseph  Eutych,)  a Swiss  historian,  born 
at  Munster,  in  Lucerne,  in  1793.  Among  his  works  is  a 
“ History  of  the  Swiss  Leagues,”  ( Biinde,)  (4  vols.,  1845- 
57).  Kopp  discredited  the  popular  tradition  of  William 
Tell.  Died  at  Lucerne  in  1866. 

Kopp,  (Ulrich  Friedrich,)  a German  antiquary, 
born  at  Cassel  in  1762,  became  director  of  the  court 
archives  in  1802.  His  “ Palaeographia  critica”  (1817)  is 
much  esteemed.  Died  in  1834. 

Koppe,  kop'peh,  (Johann  Benjamin,)  a German 
theologian,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1750.  He  published 
several  exegetical  works,  and  left  unfinished  an  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  (3  vols.)  Died  in  1791. 

See  Hopfenstedt,  “ Ueber  den  verstorbenen  J.  B.  Koppe,” 
1791. 

Koppen  or  Koeppen,  kop'pen,  (Adolphus  Louis,) 
a Danish  scholar  and  writer,  born  at  Copenhagen  in 
1804.  In  1834  he  visited  Greece,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  history,  archaeology,  and  modern  languages 
at  the  military  college  in  zEgina.  He  removed  in  1846  to 
An\erica,  where  he  became  in  1854  professor  of  history, 
aesthetics,  and  modern  languages  in  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College,  Pennsylvania.  He  has  published  “The 
World  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  (1854,)  and  other  works. 

Koppen  or  Koeppen,  kop'pen,  (Carl  Friedrich,) 
a German  writer,  born  about  1800,  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  one  of  the  principal  gymnasiums  of  Berlin.  He 
published  in  1848  a treatise  “On  the  Divine  Right  of 
Kings,”  (“De  Jure  Divino,”)  which  was  condemned  by 
the  government  and  forbidden  to  be  reprinted.  His 
work  entitled  “ The  Religion  of  Booddha  and  its  Origin” 
(“  Die  Religion  des  Buddha  und  ihre  Entstehung,”  1857) 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  that  subject. 
He  also  published  “The  Lamaic  System  of  Religion,” 
etc.,  (“Lamaische  Hierarchie,”  1859.) 


Koppen  or  Koeppen,  kop'pen,  (Friedrich,)  a Ger- 
man writer  on  philosophy,  born  at  Lubeck  in  1775.  He 
became  pastor  of  a church  at  Bremen  in  1804,  and  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Erlangen  in  1827.  Among  his 
works  is  “The  Philosophy  of  Christianism,”  (2  vols., 
1813-15.)  Died  in  1858. 

Koppen  or  Koeppen,  (Johann  Heinrich  Justus,) 
a German  philologist,  born  at  Hanover  in  1755.  He 
published  a Greek  Anthology,  (3  vols.,  1787,)  “Com- 
mentary on  Homer’s  Iliad,”  (5  vols.,  1787-92,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1791. 

Koppen,  kop'pen,  (Peter,)  a Russian  writer,  born  at 
Kharkov  in  1793,  has  published  several  works  on  the 
antiquities  and  statistics  of  Russia,  and  “ E hnographicai 
Chart  ofEuropean  Russia,”  (1851.)  Died  in  1864. 

Koprili,  ko'pre-lee,  written  also  Coprogli  and  Kiu- 
perli,  (Mehemet,)  an  eminent  Turkish  commander, 
born  at  Kopri,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  1585,  rose  from  the 
station  of  a cook  to  be  grand  vizier  at  Constantinople  in 
1656.  He  took  Tenedos  and  Lemnos  from  the  Vene- 
tians, and  obtained  other  advantages  over  the  enemies 
of  the  Sultan.  As  a ruler  he  showed  great  energy  and 
prudence,  and  effected  important  reformations  in  the 
condition  of  the  country.  Died  in  1661. 

Koprili,  (Mustafa,)  surnamed  the  Virtuous,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  appointed  grand  vizier  by  Solyman 
III.  in  1689.  Died  in  1691. 

Koprili-Fazil- Ahmed,  (or  -Achmed,)  ko'pre-lee 
fa'zil  iH'med,  a brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1626, 
succeeded  Mehemet  Koprili  as  grand  vizier.  He  gained 
several  important  victories  over  the  Hungarians  and  the 
Poles,  and  took  the  island  of  Candia.  Died  in  1676. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs.” 

Kops,  kops,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a Belgian  landscape- 
painter,  born  about  1800. 

Koray.  See  Coray. 

Kordes,  koR'd§s,  (Bernhard,)  a German  writer, 
born  at  Lubeck  in  1762.  He  lived  at  Kiel.  Died  in  1823. 

Koren,  (Moses  of.)  See  Moses  Chorenensis. 

Korenatz.  See  Moses  Chorenensis. 

Korf,  koRf,  (Andrei,)  Baron,  a Russian  publicist 
and  senator,  born  near  Mittau  in  1715  ; died  in  1823. 

Korf,  (Nicholas,)  Baron,  a Russian  minister  of  state 
under  Peter  III.,  was  born  in  1710 ; died  in  1766. 

Korinna.  See  Corinna. 

Kornelisz.  See  Cornelisz. 

Korner  or  Koerner,  koR'ner,  (Christian  Gott- 
fried,) born  at  Leipsic  in  1756,  was  the  father  of  Theo- 
dor Korner,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Schiller.  He  was 
also  a correspondent  of  Goethe.  It  was  in  his  beautiful 
vineyard  near  Dresden  that  Schiller  wrote  “ Don  Car- 
los.” Died  in  1831. 

Korner  or  Koerner,  (Karl  Theodor,)  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  German  poets,  was  born  in  Dresden  in 
1791.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  and  displayed 
at  an  early  age  a rare  poetical  genius.  Among  his  first 
productions  were  the  popular  comedies  of  “The  Green 
Domino,”  (1812,)  and  “The  Watchman,”  (1812.)  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  enlist  in  the  war  against  Napoleon  ; 
and,  inspired  with  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  a keen  sense 
of  his  country’s  wrongs,  he  produced  some  of  the  most 
spirited  and  beautiful  martial  lyrics  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. These  were  published  under  the  title  of  “The 
Lyre  and  the  Sword,”  (1814.)  Korner  was  also  the 
author  of  two  popular  tragedies,  “ Rosamunda,”  (1812,) 
and  “Zriny,”  (1813.)  He  fell  in  battle  near  Rosenberg, 
in  1813,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

See  F.  W.  Lehmann,  “ Lebensbeschreibung  K.  T.  Koerner’s,” 
1819;  H.  A.  Erhard,  “ T.  Koerner’s  Leben,” etc.,  1821 ; H.  Blaze, 
“ Ecrivains  et  Poetes  de  l’AUemagne,”  1851 ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine”  for  October,  1820,  and  February,  1821. 

Kornmann,  koRn'min,  (Heinrich,)  a German  writer 
and  lawyer,  born  in  Wiirtemberg  ; died  about  1620. 

Korosi.  See  Csoma. 

Korte  or  Koerte,  koR'teh,  (Wilhelm,)  a German 
writer,  born  at  Aschersleben  in  1766.  He  published, 
among  other  works,  a “Life  of  Gleim,”  (1811,)  who  was 
his  great-uncle,  and  a “Life  of  Carnot,”  (1820.)  Died 
in  1846. 

Kortholt,  koRt'holt,  [Lat.  Korthol'tus,]  (Chris- 
tian,) a Lutheran  theologian  and  ecclesiastical  historian, 
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born  at  Burg,  in  Holstein,  in  1633.  About  1665  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Kiel. 
He  published  numerous  religious  treatises,  of  which  we 
may  name  “On  the  Pagan,  Mohammedan,  and  Jewish 
Religions,”  (1666,)  “Of  the  Three  Impostors  Herbert, 
Hobbes,  and  Spinosa,”  (1680,)  “On  the  Origin  and  Na- 
ture of  Christianity,”  and  “ On  the  State  and  Progress 
of  Schools  and  Academies,  especially  in  Germany.”  Died 
in  1694. 

See  Lindemann,  “Memoria  C.  Kortholti,”  1694. 

Kortholt,  (Christian,)  a Danish  or  German  theo- 
logian, son  of  Sebastian,  noticed  below,  was  born  at 
Kiel  in  1709.  He  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Got- 
tingen. He  published  “The  Letters  of  Leibnitz,”  (4 
vols.,  1734-42,)  and  wrote,  besides  other  works,  (in  Latin,) 
an  “Essay  on  the  Enthusiasm  of  Mohammed,”  (1745.) 
Died  in  1751. 

See  Ayrer,  “Memoria  C.  Kortholti,”  1751. 

Kortholt,  (Sebastian,)  a son  of  Christian,  noticed 
above,  (1633-94,)  and  the  father  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Kiel  about  1670.  He  was  a man  of  great  learn- 
ing, and  wrote  many  literary  essays.  Died  about  1740. 

Kortholtus.  See  Kortholt. 

Kortiim  or  Kortuem.koR'tiim,  (Johann  Friedrich 
Christoph,)  a German  historian,  born  in  Mecklenbtirg- 
Strelitz  in  1788,  became  professor  of  history  at  Heidel- 
berg in  1840.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a “ History 
of  the  Political  Constitution  of  Greece,”  and  a “ History 
of  the  Middle  Ages,”  (2  vols.,  1837.)  Died  in  1858. 

Kortiim  or  Kortuem,  (Karl  Arnold,)  a German 
physician  and  satiric  poet,  born  at  Mulheim-an-der-Ruhr 
in  1745,  published  a mock-heroic  poem  entitled  “The 
Jobsiad;  or,  The  Life,  Opinions,  and  Deeds  of  Jerome 
Jobs  the  Candidate,”  (1784.)  Died  in  1824.  An  English 
translation  of  “The  Jobsiad,”  by  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks, 
was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1863. 

Kosciusko,  kos-se-us'ko,  [Polish,  Kosciuszko,  k6sh- 
yoo'sko,]  (Thaddeus,)  an  illustrious  Polish  patriot  and 
general,  of  a noble  family,  was  born  in  Lithuania  about 
1750.  Having  studied  at  the  military  academy  of  Ver- 
sailles, he  embarked  about  1777  for  America,  where  he 
fought  with  distinction  at  New  York  and  Yorktown  and 
acquired  the  friendship  of  Washington.  He  returned 
to  Poland  in  1786,  but,  his  country  being  soon  after  sub- 
jected to  Russia,  he  retired  to  Leipsic.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution  of  1794,  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Polish  army,  and  defeated  the  Russians 
with  greatly  superior  numbers  at  Raclawice.  For  two 
months  he  defended  Warsaw  against  the  united  forces 
of  Russia  and  Prussia,  but,  overpowered  at  last  by  fresh 
troops  advancing  under  Fersen,  suffered  a total  defeat  at 
Maciejowice,  where  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
in  October,  1794.  After  two  years’  imprisonment,  he  was 
released  by  the  emperor  Paul,  who  offered  him  his  sword, 
which  Kosciusko  refused,  saying  “ he  had  no  need  of  a 
sword,  since  he  had  no  longer  a country.”  When  solicited 
by  Napoleon  to  aid  him  in  his  ambitious  schemes  with 
regard  to  Poland,  he  steadily  refused  ; and  the  proclama- 
tion to  the  Poles,  which  appeared  in  the  “Moniteur” 
under  his  name  in  1806,  was  declared  by  him  a forgery. 
He  died  in  1817,  at  Soleure,  in  Switzerland,  having 
previously  written  to  the  emperor  Alexander  entreat- 
ing him  to  give  to  Poland  a free  constitution.  He  also 
abolished  serfdom  on  his  Polish  domain. 

See  M.  A.  Jullien,  “Notice  sur  Kosciuszko,”  1818;  Falken- 
stkin,  “Kosciuszko,”  Leipsic,  1825 ; L.  Chodzko,  “ Histoire  mili- 
taire,  politique  et  priv^e  de  Kosciuszko,”  1837;  Jules  Michelet, 
“Kosciuszko,  Legenda  democratyczna,”  translated  from  the  French 
by  Godebeski,  1851;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate “Foreign 
Quarterly  Review”  for  March,  1835. 

Kosegarten,  ko'zeh-gaR'ten,  (Johann  Gottfried 
Ludwig,)  son  of  Ludwig  Theobul,  noticed  below,  was 
born  in  the  island  of  Riigen  in  1792.  Having  studied 
philology  in  Paris,  he  became  in  1824  professor  of  Ori- 
ental languages  at  Greifswalde.  He  translated  into 
German  the  Hindoo  poem  “Nala,”  (1820,)  and  made 
several  versions  from  the  Persian.  He  also  published 
editions  of  the  “ Moalakat,”  and  other  Arabic  works. 
Died  in  i860. 

Kosegarten,  (Ludwig  Theobul,)  a German  divine 
and  poet,  was  born  at  Grevismiihlen,  in  Mecklenburg, 


in  1758.  He  became  in  1808  professor  of  history  at 
Greifswalde,  and  subsequently  of  theology,  and  rector 
of  the  university.  His  romance  of  “Ida  von  Plessen,” 
(1788,)  as  well  as  his  “Legends”  and  lyric  poems,  enjoy 
a wide  popularity.  He  also  made  several  translations 
from  the  Danish  and  English  : among  the  latter  is  Rich- 
ardson’s “Clarissa.”  Died  in  1818. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Koslof,  kos'lof,  or  Kozlov,  koz/Iof,  (Ivan  Ivano- 
vitch,)  a Russian  poet,  born  in  1774,  made  a number 
of  excellent  translations  from  the  English.  His  poems, 
written  after  he  became  blind,  are  distinguished  for  their 
melody  of  versification  and  tender  pathos.  Among  the 
most  admired  of  these  is  “The  Monk,”  (“Tchernets.”) 
Died  in  1838. 

See  E.  Mecherski,  “Les  Poetes  Russes.” 

Koslovski,  (M.  I.)  See  Kozlofski. 

Kos-lov'ski,  (Ossip  Antonovitch,)  a popular  Rus- 
sian composer,  produced,  among  other  works,  a “ Re- 
quiem” of  great  beauty,  and  composed  the  music  for 
Oserofs  tragedy  of  “ Fingal.”  Died  in  1831. 

Kosmas.  See  Cosmas. 

Kossuth,  kosh'oot,  (Louis,)  an  eminent  Hungarian 
orator  and  statesman,  born  of  a noble  family  at  Monok, 
in  the  county  of  Zemplin,  in  1802.  He  studied  law  at  the 
Protestant  college  of  Sarospatak,  and  joined  the  popular 
party  in  opposing  the  despotic  policy  of  Austria.  Having 
offended  the  government  by  his  writings,  he  was  impris- 
oned three  years,  (1837-40.)  The  Diet  of  1840  refused  to 
grant  supplies  during  the  imprisonment  of  Kossuth,  who 
was  consequently  liberated.  In  1841  he  married  Theresa 
Meszlenyi,  and  began  to  edit  a daily  paper  at  Pesth,  called 
“ Pesti-Hirlap,”  the  tone  of  which  was  liberal,  but  not 
radical  or  democratic.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Diet  by  the  national  party  of  Pesth  in  1847,  and  acquired 
a high  reputation  as  an  orator.  In  March,  1848,  the 
Diet  adopted  a proposition  made  by  Kossuth,  the  object 
of  which  was  the  appointment  of  a responsible  Hun- 
garian ministry,  as  a pledge  of  constitutional  reforms. 
Kossuth  and  others  were  sent  as  a deputation  to  Vienna, 
and  obtained  the  assent  of  the  emperor,  then  conscious 
of  the  pressure  of  a powerful  revolutionary  movement. 
Kossuth  induced  the  Diet  to  vote  the  perfect  equality  of 
civil  rights  and  public  burdens  for  all  classes,  and  to 
extend  the  right  of  suffrage.  He  became  minister  of 
finance  in  the  new  ministry  formed  in  April,  1848.  Al- 
though the  benefits  of  these  reforms  were  shared  by  the 
Croatians  and  Servians,  an  anti-Magyar  party  was  soon 
formed  in  Croatia  by  the  intrigues  of  Austrian  agents. 
The  Croatians,  directed  by  Jellachich  and  secretly  aided 
by  Austria,  revolted  against  Hungary,  and  began  hos- 
tilities by  the  massacre  of  villagers  on  the  frontier.  In 
June,  1848,  the  Austrian  court  openly  sanctioned  the 
movements  of  the  Croatian  insurgents.  Kossuth  believed 
that  the  time  had  come  to  defend  by  arms  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  national  independence.  He  called  for  the 
levy  of  200,000  men,  which  was  granted  by  the  Diet.  In 
September,  1848,  Jellachich  was  defeated  in  battle,  and 
Kossuth  was  elected  president  of  a committee  of  de- 
fence. After  the  second  insurrection  at  Vienna,  October, 
1848,  the  Hungarian  army  advanced  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Liberals  of  that  capital,  but  was  repulsed  at 
Schwechat.  The  Austrian  general  Winclischgratz  then 
invaded  Hungary,  took  Pesth,  and  committed  great  atro- 
cities. A war  of  extermination  followed,  and  the  Austrians 
were  defeated  in  several  battles.  In  April,  1849,  the 
Hungarians  renounced  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg,  and  chose  Kossuth  governor  or  dictator.  But  the 
intervention  of  Russia  rendered  the  heroic  efforts  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Hungarians  unavailing.  The  victories 
gained  by  Dembinski,  Klapka,  and  Bern  served  merely 
to  prolong  the  national  agony.  Kossuth,  after  a dis- 
agreement with  Gorgey,  whom  he  accused  of  treachery, 
resigned  his  office  on  the  nth  of  August,  1849,  and  went 
into  exile.  He  retired  to  Turkey,  and  was  imprisoned 
at  Kutaieh.  Through  the  intervention  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  he  was  released  in  August,  1851.  He 
then  visited  England,  where  he  was  received  with  en- 
thusiastic popular  demonstrations,  and  made  several 
admirable  speeches  in  the  English  language.  In  the 
autumn  of  1851  he  went  to  the  United  States,  the 
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c tizens  of  which  gave  him  a very  warm  and  fla'tering 
reception.  He  altcrwards  came  to  live  in  England,  but 
some  years  later  removed  to  Turin.  His  “ Memoirs  ” 
have  recently  been  published. 

See  P.  C.  H kadley,  “Life  of  L.  Kossuth,”  1852;  Horn,  “Louis 
Kossuth,”  1851 ; “ Kossuth,  von  einem  Ungarn,”  Leipsic,  1854. 

Kosta-Ibn-Looka,  (or  -Luka,)  kos'tii  Ib’n  loo'kti, 
written  also  Costha-Ben-Louka,  an  excellent  Arabian 
scholar  and  translator,  born  at  Balbec,  flourished  from 
about  870  to  900  a.d.  He  translated  several  Greek  works 
into  Arabic,  and  wrote  original  treatises  on  philosophy, 
logic,  medicine,  etc. 

Koster.  See  Coster. 

Kos'ter  or  Cos'ter,  (Laurens  Janszoon,)  a Dutch 
printer,  born  at  Haarlem  about  1370,  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  invented  the  art  of  printing.  Ac- 
cording to  one  tradition,  he  kept  his  art  a secret,  but  it 
was  stolen  by  one  of  his  workmen,  named  John  Fust. 
Died  about  1440. 

See  A.  F.  Didot,  “ Essai  sur  la  Typographic;”  Auguste  Ber- 
nard, “Histoire  de  l’Origine  de  lTmprimerie.” 

Kostlin  or  Koestlin,  kost-leen',  (Christian  Rein- 
hoi.d,)  a German  jurist  and  novelist,  born  at  Tubingen 
in  1813  ; died  in  1856. 

Kostrof,  Kostrov,  or  Kostrow,  kos'tRof,  (Ermil 
Ivanovitch,)  a Russian  poet,  born  in  the  province  of 
Viatka  ; died  in  1796. 

Kothouz.  See  Kootooz. 

Kotouz  or  Kotuz.  See  Kootooz. 

Hotter  or  Cotter,  kot'ter,  (Christoph,)  a German 
enthusiast,  born  in  Silesia  in  1585.  He  obtained  notoriety 
by  visions  and  predictions.  Died  in  1647. 

Kotzebue,  von,  fon  kot'seh-boo,  (August  Fried- 
rich Ferdinand,)  a prolific  and  popular  German 
dramatist,  born  at  Weimar  in  1761.  He  went  to  Saint 
Petersburg  in  1781,  and  was  appointed  president  of  the 
government  of  Esthonia.  He  produced  in  1789  “The 
Indians  in  England,”  and  “ The  Stranger,”  which  were 
very  successful.  About  1800  he  settled  in  Berlin.  He 
wrote  abusive  articles  against  Goethe  and  other  great 
German  authors,  who  had  refused  to  admit  him  into 
their  literary  circle  at  Weimar.  Between  1802  and  1806 
he  made  journeys  in  different  countries  of  Europe,  and 
published  “Souvenirs  of  Paris  in  1804,”  (2  vols.,  1805.) 
After  the  battle  of  Jena  (1806)  he  took  refuge  in  Russia, 
and  edited  two  journals,  called  “The  Bee,”  (1808-10,) 
and  “The  Cricket,”  (1811-12,)  in  which  he  wrote  against 
Napoleon.  In  1817  he  was  sent  to  Germany  by  the 
Russian  government  to  watch  and  report  the  state  and 
tendency  of  public  opinion.  He  expressed  such  hostility 
and  contempt  for  liberal  principles  and  institutions  that 
he  rendered  himself  odious  to  many  Germans,  especially 
the  students.  He  was  assassinated  at  Mannheim  in  1819 
by  Karl  Ludwig  Sand,  who  was  actuated  by  a fanatical 
zeal  against  one  whom  he  considered  a traitor  to  liberty. 
Among  his  dramas  are  “The  Two  Klingsbergs,”  a 
comedy,  (1807,)  and  “ Pizarro,”  (“  Die  Spanier  in  Peru.”) 
His  works,  which  were  very  numerous,  were  formerly 
more  popular  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Kot- 
zebue possessed  a ready  invention  and  a great  facility  in 
composition ; but  his  productions  are  deficient  in  depth 
and  power. 

See  F.  Cramer,  “ Kotzebue’s  Leben,”  1820;  “ Kotzebue,  sein 
Leben,  Wirken  und  trauriges  Ende,”  Frankfort,  1819;  H.  Doring, 
“Kotzebue’s  Leben,”  1830;  Geiser,  “ Kotzebue  als  Knabe,  J ting- 
ling, Mann,  Schriftstellerund  Exulant,”  1803  ; “ Literary  and  Political 
Life  of  Aug.  Kotzebue,”  translated  from  the  German ; Longfellow, 
“Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  “Nouvelle  Biographie  GifnAale 
“ Monthly  Review”  for  January,  1801,  September,  1805,  and  August, 
1806. 

Kotzebue,  von,  (Otto,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Reval,  in  Russia,  in  1787.  After  having  made  the 
voyage  around  the  world  with  Krusenstern,  he  set  sail 
again  in  1815,  accompanied  by  Chamisso,  Eschscholtz, 
and  others.  He  discovered  several  islands  in  the  South 
Sea,  and  the  sound  southeast  of  Behring’s  Strait  called 
by  his  name.  He  published,  after  his  return,  a “Voyage 
of  Discovery  in  the  South  Sea  and  to  Behring’s  Strait, 
to  find  a Northeast  Passage,”  (1821.)  Having  sailed 
for  the  third  time  in  1823,  he  made  other  discoveries, 
which  are  described  in  his  “New  Voyage  around  the 
World  in  1823-26,”  (1830.)  He  died  at  Reval  in  1846. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate. ” 


Kotzeluch,  kot'sSh-looK',  (Leopold,)  a Bohemian 
composer  and  musician,  born  at  Welwarn  in  1753.  Pie 
succeeded  Mozart  as  composer  to  the  court  at  Vienna, 
(1792.)  He  composed  operas,  symphonies,  and  sonatas, 
which  were  once  very  popular.  Died  in  1814. 

Kouang.  See  Kooang. 

Koublai  Khan.  See  Kooblai  Khan. 

Kouck,  kowk,  (Pieter,)  a Dutch  painter,  born  in 
1500  or  1501,  worked  at  Antwerp.  He  was  patronized 
by  Charles  V.  Died  in  1550. 

Kouli  Khan.  See  Nadir  Shah. 

Koulneff.  See  Koolnef. 

Koumas,  koo'mas,  (Constantine  Michael,)  a 
modern  Greek  scholar  and  author,  was  born  at  Larissa 
about  1775.  He  published  a “Greek  Lexicon,”  (1826,) 
“Elements  of  Philosophy,”  (4  vols.,)  and  other  scientific 
works.  Died  at  Trieste  in  1836. 

Koung-Fou-Tseu.  See  Confucius. 

Kourakin.  See  Koorakin. 

Kourma  or  Kourmavatara.  See  KOrma. 

Koutouz.  See  Kootooz. 

Koutouzof  or  Koutousof.  See  Kootoosof. 

Kouwenberg,  van,  vf  n kow'en-b§Rg',  (Kristiaen,) 
a Dutch  painter  of  history,  born  at  Delft  in  16045  died 
at  Cologne  in  1667. 

Kozlofski,  koz-lof'skee,  or  Koslovski,kos-lov'skee, 
(Micfiail  Ivanovitch,)  a Russian  sculptor,  became 
professor  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Saint  Petersburg. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  the  statue  of  Suwarow  at 
Saint  Petersburg,  and  the  statue  of  Catherine  II.  as 
Minerva.  Died  in  1803. 

Kozlov.  See  Kosi.of. 

Kozmian,  koz'me-fin,  ? (Gaetan  or  C ajetan,)  a Polish 
poet,  born  in  Lublin  in  1771.  He  wrote  odes  which  were 
highly  esteemed, — “The  Georgies  of  Poland,” — and  an 
epic  poem  entitled  “ Stephen  Czarniecki.”  Died  in  1856. 

See  F.  Morawski,  “Notice sur  Kozmian,”  Posen,  1856. 

Krafft,  kRift,  (Adam,)  a German  sculptor,  born  at 
Nuremberg  about  1429.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
the  tabernacle  in  the  church  of  Saint  Lawrence  at  Nu- 
remberg, the  celebrated  Ciborium  in  the  minster  at  Ulm, 
and  a number  of  beautiful  bas-reliefs.  Died  in  1507. 

Krafft,  (Joseph,)  a portrait-painter,  born  at  ILanau  in 
1787,  was  a brother  of  Peter,  noticed  below.  He  worked 
in  Vienna.  Died  in  1828. 

Krafft,  (Peter,)  a German  painter,  and  professor  at 
the  Academy  of  Vienna,  born  at  Hanau  in  1780.  Among 
his  works  we  may  name  “ Rudolph  of  Habsburg”  and 
“ Belisarius.”  Died  in  1856. 

Kraft.  See  Crato. 

Kraft,  kRift,  or  Krafft,  (Georg  Wolfgang,)  a Ger- 
man natural  philosopher,  born  in  Wiirtemberg  in  1701, 
was  professor  of  physics  at  Tubingen,  and  wrote  several 
works  on  geometry  and  physics.  Died  in  1754. 

Kraft  von  Toggenburg,  kRift  fon  tog'gen-booRG',  a 
German  minnesinger.  Died  in  1259. 

See  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Kraitsir,  kRit'sir,  (Charles,)  a Hungarian  physician 
and  scholar,  born  in  1804.  He  emigrated  to  America 
in  1833,  and  became  in  1842  professor  of  modern  lan- 
guages and  history  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  He 
published  “ Glossology,”  and  several  other  works.  Died 
in  Westchester  county,  New  York,  in  i860. 

Kramer.  See  Cramer. 

Kranip,  IcrSn,  (Chretien,)  a French  mathematician 
and  medical  writer,  born  at  Strasburg ; died  about  1828. 

Kranach.  See  Cranach. 

Krantor.  See  Crantor. 

Krantz  or  Crantz,  kRints,  (Albert,)  a German  his- 
torian and  diplomatist,  born  at  Hamburg  about  1450, 
was  employed  on  several  important  embassies  to  Eng- 
land and  France.  Among  his  principal  works,  which 
are  written  in  Latin,  are  “ Chronicles  of  the  Kingdoms 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,”  and  “Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Saxony.”  Died  in  1517. 

See  Wilkens,  “Leben  Albertii  Crantzii,”  1722;  Bayle,  “His- 
torical and  Critical  Dictionary  Nic^ron,  “ Mdmoires Moller, 
“ Cimbria  Literata.” 

Kranz,  (David.)  See  Cranz. 

Krasheninnikof  or  Krascheninnikov,  kRish-en- 
nin'ne-kof',  (Stephen  Petrovitch,)  a Russian  natural- 
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ist,  born  at  Moscow  in  1713.  He  travelled  in  Siberia 
and  Kamtschatka,  and  wrote  a “Description  of  Kamt- 
schatka,”  (2  vols.,  1755.)  Died  in  1755. 

See  Gretch,  “ Essai  sur  l’Histoire  de  la  Literature  Russe.” 

Krasicki,  kitl-s^t'skee,  (Ignatius,)  an  eminent  Polish 
poet  and  litterateur,  born  at  Dubiecko  in  1734.  Having 
taken  orders  as  a priest,  he  rose  to  be  Bishop  of  Erme- 
land  in  1767,  and  in  1795  Archbishop  of  Gnesen.  His 
wit  and  conversational  powers  made  him  a favourite 
with  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  who  once  said  to 
him,  “ I hope,  my  lord  bishop,  you  will  take  me  into 
Paradise  with  you  under  your  mantle.”  “ No,  sire,”  he 
replied,  (alluding  to  the  loss  of  some  revenues:)  “your 
majesty  has  made  it  so  short  that  I cannot  conceal  any- 
thing contraband  under  it.”  Among  his  principal  works 
we  may  name  the  mock-heroic  poem  entitled  “The 
Mousiad,”  (“Myszeis,”)  founded  on  the  tradition  of  King 
Popiel  being  devoured  by  rats  and  mice,  “War  of  the 
Monks,”  (“  Monachomachia,”)  and  a number  of  fables 
and  satires  of  great  merit.  His  novel  of  “ Pan  Podstoli” 
is  also  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1801. 

See  S.  K.  Potocki,  “Essai  sur  la  Vie,  etc.  de  Krasicki,”  1808; 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale;”  Dmochowski,  “ filoge  de  Kra- 
sicki,” 1801. 

Krasinski,  kRi-sin'skee,  (Valerian,)  Count,  a dis- 
tinguished Polish  writer  and  scholar,  born  in  White 
Russia  about  1780.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Polish 
revolution  of  1830  he  repaired  to  England,  where  he 
published,  among  other  works,  a “ History  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Poland,”  (2  vols.,  1840,)  “ Panslavism  and 
Germanism,”  (1848,)  and  “ Religious  History  of  the  Sla- 
vonic Nations,”  (1851.)  Died  in  Edinburgh  in  1855. 

Kraszewski,  kRi-shSv'skee,  (Joseph  Ignatius,)  a 
Polish  novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  War- 
saw in  1812.  His  works,  which  are  very  numerous,  con- 
sist of  novels,  poems,  travels,  and  historical  treatises. 
His  romances  are  very  popular  in  Poland,  and  have  in  a 
great  measure  superseded  the  French  novels.  Among 
the  best  are  “The  Magic-Lantern,”  (1843,)  “Ulana,” 
(1843,)  and  “Sviat  i Poeta.”  His  epic  poem  “Ana- 
fielas,”  and  a “ History  of  Wilna,”  are  also  ranked  among 
his  best  productions.  Died  in  1887. 

Krateros.  See  Craterus. 

Krates.  See  Crates. 

Kratinos.  See  Cratinus. 

Kratippos.  See  Cratippus. 

Kratzenstein,  kR&t'sen-stin',  (Christian  Gott- 
lieb,) a German  natural  philosopher,  mechanical  inventor, 
and  writer,  born  at  Wernigerode  in  1723,  became  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Copenhagen  in  1754.  Died  in  1 795- 

Kraus,  kRowss,  (Christian  Jakob,)  a learned  Ger- 
man writer,  professor  of  philosophy,  etc.  at  Konigsberg, 
was  born  at  Osterode  in  1753.  He  published  a treatise 
on  “ Political  Economy,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1807. 

Kraus,  (Franz,)  a German  historical  painter,  born  in 
Suabia  about  1704;  died  about  1750. 

Kraus  or  Krauss,  krowss,  (Johann  Baptist,)  a 
German  prelate  and  historical  writer,  born  at  Ratisbon 
in  1700.  He  was  prince-abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Saint 
Emmeran.  Died  in  1762. 

See  Petri,  “ Ehrengedachtniss  des  Pvalaten  J.  B.  Kraus,”  1762. 

Kraus,  (Johann  Ulrich,)  a German  engraver,  born 
at  Augsburg  about  1645  ; died  in  1719. 

Kraus,  (Martin.)  See  Crusius. 

Krause,  kRow'zeh,  (Georg  Friedrich,)  a German 
economist  and  writer  on  the  science  of  forests,  born  at 
Prenzlow  in  1768;  died  in  1836. 

Krause,  (Georg  Melchior,)  a German  painter  and 
engraver,  born  at  Frankfort  in  1737;  died  in  1806. 

Krause,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a German  historian, 
born  at  Artern  in  1749.  Among  his  works  is  a “ His- 
tory of  Europe,”  (5  vols.,  1789-98.)  Died  in  1799. 

lirause, (Johann  Gottlieb,)  a German  bibliographer, 
born  in  Silesia  in  1684,  published,  besides  other  works, 
“ Umstandliche  Bucher-Historie,”  (3  vols.,  1716.)  He  was 
professor  of  eloquence  at  Wittenberg.  Died  in  1736. 

See  Kirchmaier,  “ Programma  ad  Exequias  J.  G.  Krausii,”  1736. 

Krause,  (Karl  Christian  Friedrich,)  a German 
philosopher  and  masonic  writer,  born  at  Eisenberg  in 
1781.  He  devoted  several  works  to  the  display  of  the 
merits  of  freemasonry,  of  which  he  was  a zealous  advo- 


cate. Among  his  other  works  is  “Urbild  dcr  Mensch- 
heit,”  (“The  Type  of  Humanity,”  1811.)  Died  in  1832. 

See  Lindemann,  “ Darste’.lung  des  Lebens  und  der  Wissen- 
schaftslehre  Krauses,”  1839. 

Krause,  (Wilhelm,)  a German  landscape  and  marine 
painter,  born  at  Dessau  in  1803.  He  has  produced  some 
excellent  pictures  of  Norwegian  scenery. 

Kraut,  kRowt,  (Wilhelm  Theodor,)  professor  of 
law  at  Gottingen,  was  born  at  Liineburg  in  1800.  He 
wrote  a number  of  legal  works. 

Krauth,  krawth,  (Charles  Porterfield,)  D.D.,  a 
Lutheran  divine  and  accomplished  scholar,  the  son  ot 
Dr.  Charles  Philip  Krauth,  (late  president  of  Pennsyl- 
vania College  at  Gettysburg,)  was  born  at  Martinsburg, 
Virginia,  March  17,  1823.  He  graduated  at  Pennsyl- 
vania College  in  1839.  Ordained  in  1842,  he  became 
pastor  of  a church  in  Baltimore,  and  was  subsequently 
settled  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  and  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1859  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
Saint  Mark’s  Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  In  1861  he  became  editor  of  “The 
Lutheran  and  Missionary,”  issued  in  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1864  professor  of  theology,  church  history,  etc.  in  the 
Lutheran  Seminary  of  that  city.  In  1868  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  the  chair  of  moral  and  intellectual 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Among 
his  various  publications  we  may  name  his  edition  of 
Fleming’s  “Vocabulary  of  Philosophy,”  to  which  he 
added  a valuable  bibliographical  and  synthetical  Index, 
etc.,  and  his  translation  of  Tholuck’s  “Commentary  on 
Saint  John,”  (1859,)  which  has  been  reprinted  in  Eng- 
land, also  a later  work,  “ The  Conservative  Reformation 
and  its  Theology.” 

Kray,  von,  fon  kRi'  or  Krajof,  von,  fon  kfu'of, 
(Paul,)  Baron,  an  Austrian  general,  born  at  Kesmark, 
in  Hungary,  in  1735.  He  fought  against  the  French  in 
the  Low  Countries  and  on  the  Rhine  in  1793-95,  and 
became  a field-marshal-lieutenant  in  1796.  In  1799 
he  obtained  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  defeated 
Scherer  twice  in  Italy,  and  took  Mantua.  Having 
failed  in  a campaign  against  Moreau  in  Germany  in  1800, 
he  was  removed  from  the  command.  Died  in  1804. 

See  Alison,  “History  of  Europe.” 

Krayenhoff,  kRi'en-hof',  written  also  Kraij enlioff, 
(Cornelis  Roelf,)  a Dutch  general,  born  atNymwegcn 
in  1758,  became  minister  of  war  under  Louis  Bonaparte. 
He  published  several  excellent  charts.  Died  about  1840. 

Krayer.  See  Crayer. 

Krebs,  kRSps,  (Johann  August,)  a learned  German 
writer,  born  at  Heinaugen  in  1681  ; died  in  1713. 

Krebs,  (Johann  Tobias,)  a German  scholar  and  an- 
tiquary, born  in  Thuringia  in  1718  ; died  in  1782. 

Krehl,  kRal,  (August  Ludwig,)  a German  Protestant 
theologian,  born  at  Eisleben  in  1784,  became  professor 
of  theology  at  Leipsic  in  1834.  Died  in  1855. 

Kreil,  kRll,  (Karl,)  an  able  astronomer,  born  at  Ried, 
in  the  Tyrol,  in  1798,  became  director  of  the  Observatory 
of  Prague  in  1845.  He  published  a treatise  “On  the 
Nature  and  Motion  of  Comets,”  (1843.) 

Kreitmayer  or  Kreytmayr,  kRlt'mlR,  written  also 
Kreittmayr,  (Aloys  Wigulaus,)  a German  statesman 
and  jurist,  born  at  Munich  in  1705.  Among  his  works 
we  may  name  “Code  of  Bavarian  Judicial  Law,”  (1751,) 
and  “Bavarian  Civil  Code.”  Died  in  1790. 

See  J.  A.  Kalb,  “Biographie  des  Staatskanzlers  A.  W.  von 
Kreittmayr,”  1823. 

Kremer,  kRa'mer,  (Christoph  Jakob,)  a German 
historian,  born  at  Worms  in  1722.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  German  history.  Died  in  1777. 

Kremer,  kRa'mer,  ( Peter,  ) an  eminent  Belgian 
painter  of  history  and  genre,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1801. 
Among  his  works  are  “ Marius  at  Carthage,”  and  “ David 
Teniers  Designing  after  Nature.” 

Kresa,  kRa'si,  Father,  a Moravian  priest  and  lin- 
guist, born  in  1648;  died  in  1715. 

Kretschmann,  kRStsh'min,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a 
German  poet,  born  at  Zittau  in  1738,  published  “Songs 
of  the  Bard  Ringulph,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1809. 

Kreutzer,  kRoit'ser,  (Konradin,)  a German  com- 
poser of  operas  and  songs,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Baden 
in  1782 ; died  in  1849. 
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Kreutzer,  kRUt'saiit',  (Rudolf,)  a celebrated  com- 
poser and  musician,  of  German  extraction,  born  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1766,  became  violinist  at  the  imperial  chapel, 
and  a member  of  the  Conservatory  in  Paris.  Among 
his  best  works  are  the  operas  of  “Lodoiska”  and  “Paul 
and  Virginia.”  Died  in  1831. 

See  Fetis,  “ Biographic  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Kreysig,  lcRl'ziG,  (Friedrich  Ludwig,)  a medical 
writer,  born  near  Leipsic  in  1770,  studied  medicine  at 
Pavla  under  Spallanzani.  In  1803  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  Elector  Frederick  Augustus,  afterwards 
King  of  Saxony.  He  became  in  1815  professor  of  thera- 
peutics and  pathology  at  Dresden.  Died  in  1839. 

Kreysig,  (Georg  Christoph,)  a German  historian, 
born  near  Annaberg  in  1697.  He  wrote  on  the  history 
of  Saxony.  Died  in  1758. 

Kreytmayr.  See  Kreitmayer. 

Krichna.  See  Krishna. 

Kriloff  or  Krilov.  See  Krylof. 

Krishna,  Crishna,  Krichna,  or  Krischna,  IcRfsh'- 
na,  [a  Sanscrit  word,  signifying  “dark  blue  see  below,] 
in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  eighth  avatar  of  Vishnu, 
usually  regarded  as  the  most  glorious  of  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  that  deity.  It  is  said  by  the  votaries  of  Krishna 
that  in  the  other  avatars  Vishnu  manifested  only  a 
portion  of  his  godhead,  but  that  in  this  instance  he  ap- 
peared in  all  the  fulness  of  his  power  and  glory.  Pie 
was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Mathura ; his  mortal  parents 
were  Vasudeva  and  Devaki.  It  had  been  predicted  that 
the  son  of  Devaki  should  deprive  Kansa,  the  tyrannical 
king  of  that  country,  of  his  life  and  crown.  Kansa  there- 
fore sought  by  force  and  stratagem  to  destroy  the  young 
child ; but  the  parents,  assisted  and  guided  by  power 
divine,  succeeded  in  baffling  all  his  efforts.  It  is  related 
that,  when  Krishna  was  only  seven  years  old,  Indra, 
jealous  of  the  popularity  of  the  child-god,  attempted  to 
destroy  the  worshippers  of  the  latter  by  a fearful  storm 
of  lightning,  rain,  and  hail.  But  Krishna  raised  above 
them  on  the  tip  of  his  little  finger  Mount  Goverdhen, 
the  Hindoo  Parnassus,  thus  affording  complete  shelter 
to  his  trembling  followers. 

“ Them  the  heavenly  child 
Called,  and  with  looks  ambrosial  smiled ; 

Then  with  one  finger  reared  the  vast  Goverdhen, 

Beneath  whose  rocky  burden, 

On  pastures  dry,  the  maids  and  herdsmen  trod : — 

The  lord  of  thunder  felt  a mightier  god.” 

Sir  William  Jones:  Hymn  to  Indra. 

One  of  Krishna’s  earliest  exploits  was  the  destruction  of 
the  great  serpent  Kaliya,  (or  Kalinaga,)  which  poisoned 
the  waters  of  the  river  Jumna.  Not  long  afterwards 
he  slew  his  malignant  enemy  Kansa,  having  first  para- 
lyzed him  with  fear.  A remarkable  resemblance  between 
Krishna  and  the  Grecian  Apollo  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Sir  William  Jones  and  other  writers.  “ In  honour  of 
Krishna’s  triumph,”  (over  Kaliya,)  says  Moor,  “games 
and  sports  are  annually  held  in  India,  as  the  Pythic 
games  at  stated  times  were  exhibited  in  Greece.  . . . 
Apollo  and  Krishna  are  both  inventors  of  the  flute. 
One  was  disappointed  by  Daphne,  who  was  turned  into 
the  Lanrns,  hence  sacred  to  Apollo ; Krishna’s  coy 
nymph  was  transformed  into  the  Tulasi,  alike  sacred  to 
him.”  Krishna  was  pre-eminently  a pastoral  god,  and 
his  followers  were  principally  milkmaids  and  herdsmen. 
Apollo  was  regarded  as  the  protector  of  flocks  and  herds, 
(his  name  of  Nomios  theos  (vofnog  debt;)  is  derived  from 
nome,  (vo/dj,)  a “meadow”  or  “pasture;”)  and,  when 
compelled  to  pass  some  time  on  earth,  he  employed  him- 
self in  tending  the  flocks  of  Admetus,  King  of  Thessaly. 

The  pictures  of  Krishna  are  usually  painted  a dark 
blue,  (the  colour  of  Vishnu,  which  see,)  this  colour  cor- 
responding to  the  signification  of  his  name.  Among  his 
other  names  are  Bhagavat,  (modern  Hindoo  pron. 
b’hug'a-vut,)  the  “adorable;”  Kesava  (ka'sa-va)  or 
Keshava,  “having  fine  or  beautiful  hair;”  Govinda  or 
Gopala,  the  “cow-herd,”  etc. 

See  “Biographie  Uniyerselle,”  (Partie  mythologique :)  Moor, 
“ Hindu  Pantheon  Coleman,  “ Hindu  Mythology Sir  W. 
Jones,  “On  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,”  in  “Asiatic 
Researches,”  vol.  i.  ; see,  also,  the  episode  of  the  “ Mahabhfirata,” 
entitled  “ Bhagavat  Gita,”  (i.e.  the  “ Song  of  Krishna.”) 

Kritias.  See  Critias. 

Kritolaos.  See  Critolaus. 


Kriton  or  Krito.  See  Crito. 

Kroeyer.  See  Kroyer. 

Krohn,  kRon,  (Hermann  Georg,)  a German  jurist, 
born  in  1705  ; died  in  1756. 

Kromayer,  kRo'mlR,  (Hieronymus,)  a German 
Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Zeitz  in  1610,  wrote  “ liis- 
toria  Ecclesiastica,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1670. 

See  G.  Lehmann,  “ Leichpredigt  auf  H.  Kromayer,”  1670. 

Kromayer,  (Johann,)  a German  theologian,  born 
in  Misnia  in  1576,  was  an  uncle  of  the  preceding.  He 
became  superintendent  (Protestant  bishop)  at  Weimar, 
and  published  several  works.  Died  in  1643. 

Krommer,  kRom'mer,  (Franz,)  a German  composer, 
born  at  Kamenitz,  in  Moravia,  in  1759  ; died  in  1831. 

Krosick,  von,  fon  kRo'zik,  (Bernhard  Friedrich,) 
Baron,  a German  savant,  born  in  1656,  erected  a private 
observatory  at  Berlin.  Died  in  1714. 

Kroyer  or  Kroeyer,  kRo'yer,  (Hendrik  Nicolaus,) 
a Danish  naturalist,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1799.  He 
was  sent  on  a mission  to  South  America  in  1840.  He 
published,  besides  other  works  on  natural  history,  “The 
Fishes  of  Denmark,”  (2  vols.,  1838-43.) 

Kriidener  or  Kruedener,  (Juliana,)  a Russian 
mystic  or  enthusiast,  born  at  Riga  in  1766,  was  the 
daughter  of  Baron  Vietinghof,  and  was  married  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  Baron  Krudener,  from  whom  she  was 
divorced  in  a few  years.  She  was  intimate  with  Madame 
de  Stael.  Having  lived  for  a time  in  fashionable  dissipa- 
tion, she  adopted  the  views  of  the  Pietists  about  1806, 
and  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  preaching  the  gospel  and 
prophesying.  After  travelling  in  Germany,  where  she 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Stilling,  she  visited  Paris, 
but,  owing  to  the  disturbances  caused  by  her  meetings, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  and  soon  after  her  arrival 
in  Germany  she  was  ordered  by  the  government  to  return 
to  Russia.  She  died  in  1824.  She  was  the  author  of  a 
romance  entitled  “Valeria,”  (1803.)  She  is  said  to  have 
had  much  influence  over  Alexander,  Czar  of  Russia,  who 
heard  her  preach  in  Paris  in  1815,  and  who  submitted  to 
her  revision  his  plan  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  In  the  latter 
part  of  her  life  she  abounded  in  works  of  charity  towards 
the  poor. 

See  Ch.  Eynard,  “Vie  de  Madame  de  Kriidener,”  1849;  Acti.E 
du  Thou,  “ Notice  sur  Julienne  de  Kriidener,”  1827 ; “ Vie  de  Ma- 
dame de  Kriidener,”  Paris,  2 vols.,  1849;  Sainte-Beuve,  “Por- 
traits de  Femmes;”  W.  T.  Krug,  “Gesprach  unter  vier  Augen  mit 
Frau  von  Kriidener,”  18x8;  “Westminster  Review”  for  January, 
1852. 

Krueger.  See  Kruger. 

Kruenitz.  See  Krunitz. 

Krug,  kRdoG,  (Johann  Philitp,)  a German  historian 
and  numismatist,  born  at  Halle  in  1764,  wrote  on  Rus- 
sian history  and  coins.  Died  in  Saint  Petersburg  in  1844. 

Krug,  (Wilhelm  Traugott,)  a German  philoso- 
phical writer,  born  near  Grafenhaynchen,  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  in  1770.  Having  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Wit- 
tenberg, he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipsic 
in  1809.  He  was  chosen  in  1833  a deputy  to  the  first 
constitutional  Diet,  where  he  was  a warm  advocate 
of  liberalism.  Among  his  principal  writings  are  his 
“ Fundamental  Philosophy,”  (1803,)  and  “ History  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Ancients,  especially  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,”  (1815.)  He  professed  a system  called 
“ transcendental  synthetism,”  which  was  very  popular 
in  Germany.  Died  in  1842. 

See  liis  Autobiography,  “ Meine  Lebensreise  in  sechs  Stationen,” 
1826;  Emil  F.  Vogel,  “Dr.  W.  T.  Krug,  in  drei  vertraulichen 
Briefen  an  einen  Freund  im  Auslande  biographisch-literarisch  ge- 
schildert,”  1844;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Kruger  or  Krueger,  kRiiG'er,  (Ephraim  Gottlieb,) 
a German  engraver,  born  at  Dresden  in  1756.  Among 
his  master-pieces  is  “Ariadne  at  Naxos.”  Died  in  1834. 

Kruger  or  Krueger,  (Franz,)  a skilful  German 
painter,  born  at  Anhalt-Dessau  in  1796.  He  worked 
in  Berlin,  where  he  painted  good  portraits  and  became 
court  painter.  His  favourite  subjects  were  hunting- 
scenes  and  landscapes  with  animals.  Died  in  1857. 

See  Nagler,  “ Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Kruger,  (Johann  Gottlob,)  a German  naturalist, 
born  at  Halle  in  1715,  published,  besides  other  works, 
a “Treatise  on  Physics,”  (“ Naturlehre,”  3 vols.,  1740- 
49.)  Died  in  1759. 
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Kruger,  (Theodor,)  a learned  German  writer,  born 
at  Stettin  in  1694  ; died  in  1751. 

Kruger,  (Theodor,)  a German  engraver,  born  about 
1575  ; died  at  Rome  in  1650. 

Kruilof.  See  Krylof. 

Krummacher,  kRo6m,mlK/er,  (Friedrich  Adolf,) 
a distinguished  German  theologian  and  writer,  born  at 
Tecklenburg,  in  Westphalia,  in  1768.  He  was  succes- 
sively professor  of  theology  at  Duisburg,  councillor  of 
the  consistory,  and  court  preacher  at  Bernburg.  His 
“ Parables”  (in  verse)  (1805)  enjoy  great  popularity  both 
in  Germany  and  in  other  countries.  Among  his  other 
works  are  “Die  Kinderwelt,”  consisting  of  religious 
poems  for  children,  “ Sufferings,  Death,  and  Resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  (1817,)  “Cornelius  the 
Centurion,”  (1829,)  and  “The  Life  of  Saint  John,” 
(1833.)  He  was  attached  to  evangelical  religion  as 
distinguished  from  rationalism.  Died  in  1845. 

See  Moller,  “ F.  A.  Krummacher  und  seine  Freunde,”  2 vols., 
1849. 

Krummacher,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  an  eminent 
pulpit  orator  and  writer,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
about  1796.  He  was  for  a time  pastor  in  Wupperthale, 
where  he  was  a zealous  advocate  of  the  older  Lutheran- 
ism, and  gave  great  offence  by  his  denunciation  of  the 
rationalists.  As  preacher  of  a reformed  community, 
he  went  to  New  York  in  1843.  After  a few  years  he 
returned  to  Germany,  and  settled  at  Berlin  in  1847. 
Among  his  principal  works  we  may  name  “ The  Church’s 
Voice  of  Instruction,”  “Elijah  the  Tishbite,”  and  “Sab- 
bath Bells,”  (1851.)  Died  in  December,  1868. 

Krummacher,  (Gottfried  Daniel,)  an  uncle  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Tecklenburg  in  1774.  He 
became  in  1816  reformed  preacher  at  Elberfeld,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Pietists. 
Among  his  works  are  a series  of  sermons,  entitled  “ The 
Wanderings  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Wilderness  to 
Canaan,”  (1850,)  and  “ Daily  Manna,”  which  have  been 
translated  into  English.  Died  in  1837. 

See  Friedrich  W.  Krummacher,  “G.  D.  Krummacher’s  Le- 
ben,”  1838. 

Kriinitz  or  Kruenitz,  kRii'nits,  (Johann  Georg,)  a 
German  physician  and  scholar,  born  at  Berlin  in  1728,  is 
principally  known  as  the  publisher  of  the  “ Economico- 
technological  Encyclopaedia,”  seventy-three  volumes  of 
which  had  appeared  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1796. 

Krupp,  (P'riedrich,)  the  founder  of  the  celebrated 
steel  and  cannon  factory  at  Essen,  in  Prussia.  One  of 
his  sons,  Alfred  Kiupp,  is  the  present  head  of  the  firm. 

Kruse,  kRoo'zeh,  (Friedrich  Karl  Hermann,)  a 
German  historian,  born  at  Oldenburg  in  1790.  In  1825 
he  published  his  principal  work,  entitled  “Hellas,”  and 
in  1828  was  appointed  professor  of  universal  and  Russian 
history  at  the  University  of  Dorpat.  He  also  wrote  a 
valuable  “ Chronicle  of  the  Northmen,”  (1850.) 

Kruse,  (Karsten  or  Christian,)  a learned  German 
writer,  the  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Olden- 
burg in  1753.  He  published  “Atlas  and  Tables  for  the 
Survey  of  the  History  of  all  European  Countries,”  (1804.) 
Died  in  1827. 

Kruse,  kRoo'zeh,  (Laurids  or  Laurent,)  a Danish 
litterateur,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1778.  Among  his  nu- 
merous works  are  comedies,  novels,  etc.  He  translated 
into  Danish  and  German  some  works  of  Ingemann,  and 
others.  Died  in  Paris  in  1839. 

See  his  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  “ Erinnerungen  aus  meinem  Leben,” 
2 vols.,  1829. 

Kruseman,  kRoo'zeh-mln',  (Cornelis,)  a Dutch 
historical  painter  of  great  merit,  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1797.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “A  Burial-Scene,” 
“ The  Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,”  and  “ Belisarius.” 
Died  in  1857. 

Kruseman,  (Jan  Adam,)  a painter  of  portraits  and 
sacred  history,  a brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Haarlem  in  1804. 

Krusemark,  kRoo'zeh-maRk',  (Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Ludwig,)  a Prussian  commander  and  diplomatist,  served 
against  the  French  in  the  campaigns  from  1806  to  1813, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He  was 
employed  successively  on  important  missions  to  Saint 
Petersburg,  Paris,  and  Vienna.  Died  in  1822. 


Krusenstern,  kRoo'zen-stgRn',  (Adam  John,)  a cele- 
brated Russian  navigator  and  traveller,  born  in  Esthonia 
in  1770.  In  1803  he  sailed  from  Cronstadt,  and  during 
an  absence  of  three  years  discovered  the  Orloff  Islands, 
and  obtained  much  information  respecting  countries  pre- 
viously little  known.  He  brought  out  in  1810  his  “ Voy- 
age around  the  World  from  1803  to  1806,”  (3  vols., 
with  an  atlas  and  104  plates,)  which  was  translated  into 
the  principal  European  languages.  He  also  published 
“ Contributions  to  the  Hydrography  of  the  Greater 
Oceans,”  “Atlas  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,”  and  other  similar 
works.  Krusenstern  was  the  first  Russian  navigator  who 
sailed  around  the  world.  Died  in  1846. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate;”  “Monthly  Review”  for 
June  and  July,  1814. 

Krylof,  kRe-lof',  or  Kruilof,  almost  kRwe-loF,  (Ivan 
Andreievitch,)  written  also  Krylow,  Kriloff,  and 
Krilov,  a celebrated  Russian  fabulist,  born  at  Moscow 
in  1768.  At  an  early  age  he  became  familiar  with  the 
French  language,  and  read  with  avidity  the  works  of 
Moliere,  Racine,  and  Boileau.  His  first  compositions 
were  dramas,  which  were  not  favourably  received.  He 
was  successively  editor  of  “The  Spirit  Post,”  “The 
Spectator,”  and  the  “Petersburg  Mercury,”  and  in  1S01 
was  appointed  secretary  to  Prince  Gallitsin.  In  1808  he 
published  a collection  of  fables,  which  met  with  great 
favour.  He  was  elected  to  the  Petersburg  Academy  in 
1811,  and  subsequently  received  a large  pension  from 
the  emperor  Alexander,  who  also  loaded  him  with  hon- 
orary distinctions.  His  “ Fables,”  which  vie  with  those 
of  La  Fontaine  in  naivete  and  humour,  are  the  delight 
of  all  ages  and  classes  in  Russia,  and  many  sentences 
in  them  have  become  proverbs.  They  have  been  trans- 
lated into  German,  French,  and  Italian;  but  no  version, 
it  is  thought,  does  justice  to  the  original.  Krylof  was 
intimate  with  Pooshkin,  (Pushkin,)  Karamzin,  and  other 
eminent  writers.  Died  in  1844. 

See  Pletnef,  “Life  of  Kriloff,”  prefixed  to  his  Works;  “Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes”  for  September  1,  1852;  Alfred  Bougeault, 
“Kryloff,  ou  le  La  Fontaine  Russe,  sa  Vie  et  ses  Fables,”  Paris, 
1852  ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale  ;”  also  an  article  on  the  Rus- 
sian Fabulists,  in  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  February,  1839. 

Kryns  or  Krijns,  kRlns,  (Everard,)  a Dutch  painter 
of  history  and  portraits,  lived  at  the  Hague  about  1600. 

Kshat'rl-ya,  [modern  Hindoo  pron.  kshut'rf-ya,] 
written  also  Kshetriya  and  Kshattriya,  the  name  of 
the  second  or  military  caste  among  the  Hindoos.  It 
originally  included  all  princes  and  professional  warriors. 
But  at  the  present  time  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule  : many  of  the  Brahmans  nowadays  are 
professional  soldiers.  (See  Brahmanism.) 

Kublai  Khan.  See  Kooblai  Khan. 

Kiicken  or  Kuecken,  kiik'ken,  (Friedrich  Wil- 
helm,) a popular  German  composer,  born  at  Bleckede  in 
1810.  His  songs  and  ballads  are  great  favourites  both 
in  Germany  and  England.  In  1851  he  was  appointed 
court  chapel-master  at  Stuttgart.  He  has  produced  two 
successful  operas. 

Kuecken.  See  Kucken. 

Kuegelgen.  See  Kugelgen. 

Kuehn.  See  Kuhn. 

Kuehne.  See  Kuhne. 

Kuehnoel.  See  Kuhnol. 

Kuesel.  See  Kusel. 

Kuester.  See  Kuster. 

Kugelgen  or  Kuegelgen,  kii'gel-gen,  (Karl  and 
Gerhard,)  German  painters,  born  at  Bacharach,  on 
the  Rhine,  in  1772,  were  twin-brothers,  and  pursued 
their  studies  together  at  Rome.  In  1799  they  visited 
Saint  Petersburg,  where  they  married  two  sisters  of 
high  rank.  Karl  remained  in  Saint  Petersburg,  where 
he  was  patronized  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  while  Ger- 
hard returned  to  Dresden.  He  perished  by  the  hand  of 
a robber  near  that  city  in  1820.  His  works  are  chiefly 
portraits  and  historical  pictures.  Among  Karl’s  pro- 
ductions are  a series  of  Crimean  and  Finnish  landscapes, 
executed  by  order  of  the  emperor.  In  1823  he  published 
“A  Painter’s  Journey  in  the  Crimea.”  Died  in  1832. 

See  Hasse,  “Leben  G.  von  Kugelgen,”  etc.,  1824;  Nagler, 
“ Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Kugler,  kobo'ler,  (Franz  Theodor,)  an  eminent 
German  critic  and  writer  on  art,  born  at  Stettin  in  1808, 
became  in  1833  professor  of  the  history  of  art  in  the 
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Academy  at  Berlin.  About  1835  he  visited  Italy,  and 
in  1837  brought  out  his  “ Hand-Book  of  the  History 
of  Painting  from  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  Present 
Time,”  which  was  followed  by  his  equally  valuable 
‘‘Manual  of  the  History  of  Art,”  (1841,)  and  other  simi- 
lar works.  Died  in  Berlin  in  1858. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Kuh,  koo,  (Ephraim  Moses,)  a German  poet,  of 
Jewish  parentage,  born  at  Breslau  in  1731,  wrote  songs, 
odes,  fables,  and  epigrams.  He  was  a friend  of  Lessing 
and  Mendelssohn.  Died  in  1790. 

Kukl,  kool,  (PIeinrich,)  a German  naturalist,  born 
at  Hanau  in  1797;  died  at  Java  in  1821. 

See  T.  van  Swinderen,  “Bijdragen  tot  eene  Schets  van  het 
Leven,  het  Karakter,  etc.  van  H.  Kuhl,”  1822. 

Kuhlau,  koo'low,  (Friedrich  Daniel,)  a German 
musician  and  composer,  born  in  Hanover  in  1786  or 
1787.  He  composed  operas  which  were  popular,  and 
music  for  the  flute.  Died  in  1832. 

Kuhlmann,  kul'm&N', (Charles  Fr£d£ric,)  a French 
chemist  and  writer,  born  at  Colmar  in  1803. 

Kuhlmann,  kobl'min,  (Quirinus,)  a German  vision- 
ary, born  at  Breslau  in  1651.  He  led  a wandering  life, 
and  published  several  extravagant  writings.  He  was 
burned  at  Moscow  in  1689. 

See  G.  Weensdorf,  “De  Fanaticis  Silesiorum  et  speciatim  de 
Q.  Kuhlmanno,”  1698. 

Kuhn,  koon,  or  Kuhnius,  koo'ne-us,  (Joachim,)  a 
German  philologist,  born  at  Greifswalde  in  1647.  He 
was  professor  of  Greek  at  Strasburg  in  1676.  Among  his 
works  is  “ Quaestiones  Philosophicae  ex  Sacris  Veteris 
et  Novi  Testamenti  Scriptoribus,”  (1698.)  Died  in  1697. 

Kuhn  or  Cuehn,  kirn,  (Karl  Gottlob,)  a German 
physician,  born  near  Merseburg  in  1754,  published  a 
complete  edition  of  the  “Extant  Works  of  the  Greek 
Physicians,”  (“  Opera  Medicorum  Graecorum  quae  super- 
sunt,”)  in  the  original,  with  a Latin  translation,  29  vols., 
(1821.)  Died  in  1840. 

Kiihne  or  Kuehne,  kii'neh,  (Gustav,)  a German 
litterateur,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1806,  published  “Clois- 
ter Novels,”  (“  Klosternovellen,”)  and  other  romances. 

Kiihner,  kii'ner,  (Rafael,)  a German  philologist, 
born  at  Gotha  in  1802,  published  a “Complete  Gram- 
mar of  the  Greek  Language,”  (1834,)  and  “Elementary 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,”  (1837.) 

Kuhnius.  See  Kuhn. 

Kiihnol  or  Kuehnoel,  kii'nol,  (Christian  Gott- 
lieb,) a German  biblical  critic,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1768. 
He  became  professor  of  theology  at  Giessen  about  1809, 
and  published  “ Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,” 
(4  vols.,  1807-18.)  Died  in  1841. 

Kuick.  See  Kuyk. 

Kuli  Khan.  See  Nadir  ShAh. 

Kullack  or  Kullak,  kool'llk,  (Theodor,)  a Ger- 
man composer  and  pianist,  born  in  Posen  in  1818.  He 
received  the  title  of  pianist  to  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1846. 

Kulm,  koolm,  (Johann  Adam,)  a German  anatomist 
and  physiologist,  born  at  Breslau  in  1689;  died  in  1745. 

Kulmann,  kool'min,  (Elisabeth,)  a Russian  poetess, 
of  German  extraction,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1808. 
She  spoke  many  languages,  and  composed  lyric  poems, 
published  in  three  volumes  in  1833.  Died  in  1825. 

Kummer,  koom'mer,  (Georg  Adolf,)  a German 
naturalist,  born  at  Ortrand  in  1786  ; died  near  Kakonda, 
Africa,  in  1817. 

Kummer,  (Karl  Wilhelm,)  a German  geographer, 
born  about  1780,  was  a brother  of  the  preceding.  He 
produced  globes  and  maps  en  relief.  Died  about  1840. 

Kun,  van  der,  (Peter.)  See  Cun^us. 

Kunckel,  koonk'kel,  (Johann,)  a German  chemist, 
born  at  Rendsburg  in  1630.  He  is  said  to  have  dis- 
covered phosphorus.  Died  at  Stockholm  in  1702. 

See  Moller,  “ Cimbria  Literata;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rale.” 

Kundmann,  lcoont'mdn,  (Johann  Christian,)  a 
German  numismatist  and  naturalist,  born  at  Breslau  in 
1684 ; died  in  1751. 

Kunigunde,  the  German  of  Cunegonde,  which  see. 

Kunrath,  koon'rlt,  (Heinrich,)  a German  chemist 
and  alchemist,  born  at  Leipsic  about  1560;  died  in  1605. 

Kunst,  koonst,  (Cornelis,)  a Dutch  painter,  born  at 
Leyden  in  1493  ; died  in  1544.  | 


Kunth,  von,  fon  koont,  (Karl  Sigismund,)  an  emi- 
nent German  botanist,  born  at  Leipsic  in  June,  1788.  He 
was  patronized  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  who  fur- 
nished him  with  the  means  to  study  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  and  took  him  to  Paris  in  1813.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Berlin  in  1819.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “ Nova  Genera  et  Species  Plantarum  quas 
collegerunt  Bonpland  et  Humboldt,”  which  treats  of  the 
plants  collected  in  America  by  Bonpland  and  Humboldt, 
(7  vols.,  1815-25,)  “The  Grasses  of  South  America,”  (2 
vols.,  1825-33,)  and  an  “Enumeration  of  all  the  Plants 
hitherto  known,”  (5  vols.,  1833-50.)  Died  in  1850. 

Kuntz,  koonts,  (Karl,)  a skilful  German  painter  of 
animals  and  landscapes,  born  at  Mannheim  in  1770,  was 
also  an  engraver.  He  worked  mostly  at  Carlsruhe,  where 
he  was  court  painter.  He  engraved  Claude  Lorrain’s 
picture  of  “Abraham  Sending  away  Hagar.”  Died  in 
1830. 

See  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Kuntz,  (Rudolf,)  a German  lithographer  and  painter 
of  horses,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  179 7. 

Kunzen,  koont'sen,  (Friedrich  Ludwig  Emil,)  a 
musical  composer,  born  at  Lubeck  in  1761,  produced  a 
number  of  successful  operas.  Died  in  1817. 

Kupetzky  or  Kupetzki,  koo-pets'kee,  (Johann,)  an 
eminent  German  portrait-painter,  born  at  Pesing,  on  the 
borders  of  Hungary,  in  1667.  After  a residence  of  many 
years  in  Italy,  where  he  was  patronized  by  John  Sobieski, 
he  returned  to  Vienna.  He  was  treated  with  great  dis- 
tinction by  the  emperors  Joseph  I.  and  Charles  VI., 
whose  portraits  he  painted,  as  well  as  those  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobles  of  the  court.  He  painted  in  the  style  of 
Rembrandt,  and  ranks  among  the  best  artists  of  the 
time  in  his  department.  Died  in  1740. 

See  J.  C.  Fuessli,  “ Leben  G.  P.  Rugendas  und  J.  Kupetzki, ’’175S. 

Kurina,  kooR'ma,  called  also  Kurm&vat&ra,  koor- 
ml'va-ti'ra,  (i.e.  the  “avatar  of  the  tortoise,”)  the  second 
of  the  avatars  of  Vishnu,  on  which  occasion  he  took  the 
form  of  a tortoise  that  he  might  furnish  a support  to 
Mount  Mandara  while  the  gods  and  Asurs  churned 
the  ocean.  The  mountain  being  the  churn-stick,  the 
great  serpent  Sesha  was  made  use  of  for  the  string.* 
The  churning  of  the  ocean  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
and  popular  fables  related  in  the  mythology  of  the  Hin- 
doos. It  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  fourteen  gems, 
as  they  are  called, — namely,  1.  Chandra,  (the  moon ;)  2. 
Lakshmi,  the  incomparable  consort  of  Vishnu;  3.  Sura- 
devi,  or  the  goddess  of  wine ; 4.  Oochisrava,  a won- 
derful eight-headed  horse  ; 5.  Kustubha,  a jewel  of  ines- 
timable value ; 6.  Parijata,  a tree  that  yielded  whatever 
one  might  desire ; 7.  Surabhi  or  ICamadhenu,  a cow 
similarly  bountiful ; 8.  Dhanwantara,  a wondrous  phy- 
sician ; 9.  Iravata  or  Iravat,  the  elephant  of  Indra  ; 10. 
Shank,  a shell  which  conferred  victory  on  whoever 
sounded  it;  11.  Danusha,  an  unerring  bow;  12.  Vish,t  a 
remarkable  drug  or  poison ; 13.  Rembha,  (or  Rambha,) 
an  Apsara  possessed  of  surpassing  charms  ; 14.  Amrita, 
or  Amrit,  the  beverage  of  immortality. 

See  Moor,  “Hindu  Pantheon.” 

KurmAvat&ra.  See  Kurma. 

Kurreem  Khan.  See  Kereem  Khan. 

Kurrer,  koor'rer,  (Jakob  Wilhelm  Heinrich,)  born 
in  Wiirtemberg  in  1781,  wrote  “On  the  Art  of  Dyeing 
and  Printing  Cloth,”  (3  vols.,  1848-50,)  and  other  works. 

Kurschner,  (Conrad.)  See  Pellican. 

Kurtz,  kooRts,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a Prussian  theo- 
logian, born  at  Montjoie  in  1809,  became  in  1850  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Dorpat.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,”  and 
other  religious  works. 

* It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  in  India  churning  is  usually 
performed  by  causing  a body,  termed  the  churn-stick,  to  revolve 
rapidly  in  the  cream  or  milk,  by  means  of  a string,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a drill  is  made  to  revolve.  In  some  of  the  Hindoo  pictures  of 
the  churning  of  the  ocean,  the  gods  are  represented  as  standing  on  one 
side  of  Mount  Mandara,  and  the  Asurs  on  the  other,  both  grasping 
in  their  hands  the  serpent  Sesha,  which  is  wound  round  the  mountain. 
This  rests  upon  the  back  of  the  tortoise,  (Vishnu.)  At  the  same 
time,  the  preserving  deity,  in  consequence  of  his  ubiquitous  character, 
is  seen  standing  among  the  gods  and  grasping  Sesha,  and  aiso  as 
dancing  on  the  top  of  Mandara.  (See  Plate  49  in  Moor’s  “ Hindu 
Pantheon.”) 

! t Called  Bikh  in  some  of  the  modern  Hindoo  dialects. 
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Kurz,  kooRts,  (Heinrich,)  a litterateur  and  Oriental 
scholar,  of  German  extraction,  born  in  Paris  in  1805. 
He  wrote  chiefly  in  German. 

Kiisel  or  Kuesel,  kii'sSl,  (Matthias,)  a German 
engraver,  born  at  Augsburg  in  1621 ; died  in  1682. 

Kiisel  or  Kuesel,  (Melchior,)  a skilful  engraver, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Augsburg  in  1622. 
He  engraved  (with  the  burin)  and  etched  portraits,  sacred 
history,  and  landscapes.  He  resided  mostly  at  Augsburg. 
Died  in  1683. 

Kiister  or  Kuester,  kiis'ter,  (Georg  Gottfried,)  a 
German  historian,  born  at  Halle  in  1695.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “Ancient  and  Modern  Berlin,”  (3 
vols.,  1752-59.)  Died  in  1776. 

Kiister,  (Ludolph,)  an  eminent  German  scholar, 
born  at  Blomberg,  in  Westphalia,  in  1670.  He  published 
“ Historia  Critica  Homeri,”  (1696,)  and  was  a contributor 
to  the  “ Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Romanorum”  of  Grae- 
vius.  He  also  published  editions  of  Suidas  (3  vols.,  1705) 
and  Aristophanes,  (1710.)  He  was  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  Paris.  Died  in  1716. 

Kiittner,  kut'ner,  (Karl  Gottlob,)  a German  trav- 
eller, born  near  Delitzsch  in  1755.  He  published  several 
books  of  travel  and  descriptive  works  on  England, 
France,  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  Died  in  1805. 

Kutuzof  or  Kutusow.  See  Kootoozof. 

Kuvdra  or  Cuvera,  koo-va'ra,  [a  Sanscrit  word  sig- 
nifying “deformed,”  “lazy,”  “slow,”*]  the  name  of  the 
Hindoo  Plutus  or  god  of  riches,  said  to  be  a half-brother 
of  the  famous  giant  Ravana.  He  is  said  to  reside  in  the 
splendid  city  of  Alaka,  and  is  sometimes  borne  through 
the  air  in  a gorgeous  car  called  Push/paka.  His  consort 
(Sakti)  is  called  Kauveri,  (kow-va/ree.) 

See  Moor,  “Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Kuyk,  koik,  or  Kuick  van  Wouterszoon,  (vfn 
wow'ter-zon',)  (Jan,)  a skilful  Dutch  painter  on  glass, 
born  at  Dort  in  1530.  Having  opposed  the  Jesuits,  he 
was  charged  with  heresy,  and  burned  at  Dort  in  1572. 

Kuyp.  See  Cuyp. 

Kiizing  or  Kiitzing,  kiit'sing,  (Friedrich  Trau- 
GOTT,)  a German  naturalist,  born  in  Thuringia  in  1807, 
published,  among  other  works,  “Elements  of  Philo- 
sophical Botany.” 

Kvasir,  kvf'sir,  [etymology  unknown,]  a mythic  per- 
sonage mentioned  in  the  Norse  legends.  He  was  so 
wise  and  knowing  that  no  one  could  ask  him  a question 
which  he  could  not  answer.  He  was,  however,  entrapped 
and  slain  by  two  dwarfs  who  had  invited  him  to  a feast. 
With  his  blood  they  mingled  honey,  and  thus  composed 
a rrread  which  makes  every  one  who  drinks  of  it  a skald, 
or  wise  man. 

See  Thorpe’s  “Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  i. 

* The  signification  of  the  name  of  Kuvera  has  doubtless  allusion  to 
the  fact  that,  to  those  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  it  usually 
seems  to  come  with  a very  slow  and  hobbling  pace.  In  like  manner 
the  Plutus  of  the  Greeks  was  represented  as  not  only  blind,  (because 
he  bestowed  his  favours  with  so  little  discernment,)  but  lame,  because 
he  seemed  to  come  so  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  those  who  sought 
him. 


Kyau,  von,  fun  kee'ow,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,) 
Baron,  a Prussian  nobleman,  celebrated  for  his  wit  and 
blunt  honesty,  was  born  in  1654.  He  was  a favourite  of 
Augustus  II.,  King  of  Poland,  who  made  him  adjutant- 
general.  Died  in  1733. 

Kyd,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dramatist,  flourished 
about  1580,  a short  time  before  Shakspeare.  His  only 
works  extant  are  entitled  “ Cornelia,  or  Pompey  the 
Great  his  fair  Cornelia’s  Tragedy,”  “ The  First  Part  of 
Geronimo,”  and  “ The  Spanish  Tragedy,  or  Hieronymo 
is  mad  again.”  The  last-named  production  displays 
uncommon  power,  and  is  supposed  to  have  suggested 
to  Shakspeare  some  parts  of  “ Hamlet.” 

See  Collier,  “ History  of  Dramatic  Poetry.” 

Kydermynster.  See  Kidderminster. 

Kyffliauser,  klf'hoi'zer,  an  ancient  palace  (now  in 
ruins)  of  the  emperors  of  the  Hohenstaufen  dynasty,  is 
situated  on  a high  eminence  near  the  village  of  Tilleda, 
in  Germany.  There  is  a popular  tradition  that  at  the 
Kyffliauser,  in  a magnificent  subterranean  palace,  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa  (“Red-beard”)  exists  in  a state  of  en- 
chantment, with  his  knights  and  squires  seated  round 
a stone  table,  through  which  his  beard  has  grown.  Once 
in  one  hundred  years  (or,  as  some  say,  in  sixty  years) 
he  partially  awakes  from  his  enchanted  sleep,  and  sends 
out  some  one  to  inquire  how  the  time  is  passing.  It  is 
supposed  that  after  a certain  period  he  will  awake  and 
revisit  his  empire,  and  then  a better  time  will  prevail. 
One  of  Freiligrath’s  finest  poems,  entitled  “ Barbaros- 
sa’s  First  Awaking,”  (“  Barbarossa’s  erstes  Erwachen,”) 
has  reference  to  the  above  tradition. 

See  Thorpe,  “Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  iii.  pp.  100-102;  S. 
Baking-Gould,  “ Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  p.  103. 

Kylian,  kiFe-in,  (Jacob,)  a Bohemian  astronomer, 
born  at  Prague  in  1714  ; died  in  1774. 

Kyn'as-ton  or  Kin'as-ton,  (Sir  Francis,)  an  Eng- 
lish poet,  born  in  Shropshire  in  1587,  translated  Chau- 
cer’s “Troilus  and  Cressida”  into  Latin,  and  was  the 
author  of  a poem  entitled  “ Leoline  and  Sydanis.”  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Museum  Minervae  in  Covent 
Garden.  Died  in  1642. 

See  Wood,  “ Athena;  Oxonienses.” 

Kynaston,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  born  at  Ches- 
ter in  1728,  was  a Fellow  of  Brazennose  College,  Oxford. 
Died  in  1783. 

Kyper,  kee'per,  (Albrecht,)  a German  medical 
writer,  born  at  Konigsberg  about  1605.  He  became 
first  physician  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  professor 
of  medicine  at  Leyden  in  1648.  Died  in  1655. 

Kypke,  kfp'keh,  (Georg  David,)  a German  Oriental- 
ist, born  in  Pomerania  in  1724,  wrote  “ Observationes 
Sacrae  in  Novi  Foederis  Libros,”  (1755.)  Died  in  1779. 

Kyrle,  kerl,  (John,)  an  English  benefactor,  eulogized 
by  Pope  in  the  verses  on  the  Man  of  Ross,  was  born 
about  1664.  He  was  a native  or  resident  of  Ross,  in 
Herefordshire,  where  he  built  a church  and  endowed  a 
hospital.  He  owned  an  estate  of  ^500  a year.  Died 
in  1754,  aged  ninety. 


L. 

Laale,  lau'leh,  (Peder,)  a Danish  poet  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Lolland.  He  wrote  “ Latin-Danish 
Proverbs,”  (“Adagia  Latino-Danica.”) 

Laar.  See  Laer,  van. 

Labadie,  li'bf'de',  (Jean,)  a French  Protestant  min- 
ister, regarded  by  some  as  a mystic  or  a fanatic,  was  born 
at  Bourg,  in  Guienne,  in  1610.  After  joining  the  Jesuits 
and  obtaining  success  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  he  turned 
Protestant  in  1650,  and  was  for  eight  years  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Montauban.  He  subsequently  preached  at 
Geneva,  Middelburg,  etc.,  where  he  made  many  prose- 
lytes or  friends,  among  whom  were  Anna  M.  Schur- 
mann  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine.  The 
sect  called  Labadists,  which  he  formed  in  Germany, 
continued  for  nearly  a century.  Died  in  1674. 

See  Maucduict,  “Avis  charitable  k Messieurs  de  Geneve  tou- 
chant  la  Vie  du  Sieur  Jean  Labadie,”  etc.,  Lyons,  1664;  N iceron, 

“ -M e moires.” 


La'ban,  [Heb.  pS,J  the  son  of  Bethuel,  lived  at 
Haran,  in  Mesopotamia,  about  1740  b.c.  He  had  two 
daughters,  Leah  and  Rachel,  who  became  the  wives  of 
Jacob.  (See  Genesis  xxix.  and  xxx.) 

Labanof  (Labanov  or  Labanow)  de  Rostof, 
BL-M'nof  deh  ros'tof,  (Prince  Alexander,)  a Russian 
general  and  writer,  born  in  1788,  served  as  aide-de-camp 
to  the  emperor  from  1817  to  1828.  His  principal  work 
is  “ Letters,  Instructions,  and  Memoirs  of  Mary  Stuart, 
Queen  of  Scots,”  (7  vols.,  1844.) 

La  Barbinais  le  Gentil,  If  bfR'be'nl'  leh  zIiSn'- 
te',  a French  traveller,  born  probably  at  Saint-Malo. 
He  visited  Chili,  Peru,  and  China,  as  a merchant,  about 
1715,  and  published  “A  New  Voyage  round  the  World, 
with  a Description  of  China,”  (3  vols.,  172 7.) 

Labarraque,  lf'bi'rfk',  (Antoine  Germain,)  a 
French  chemist,  born  at  Oloron  in  1777  ; died  in  1850. 

Labarre.  See  Barre. 


1,  e,  T,  o,  ii,  y,  long;  1,  i,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  o,  ii,  y,  short ; a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure;  far,  fSll,  fit;  m?t;  n6t;  good;  moon 
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Labarre,  li'btk',  (Eloi,)  a French  architect,  born  in 
Picardy  in  1764,  built  the  Bourse  and  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce in  Paris,  (finished  about  1826.)  He  was  admitted 
into  the  Institute  in  1827.  Died  in  1833. 

Labarre,  (Theodore,)  a French  composer,  and  a 
skilful  performer  on  the  harp,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1805. 
He  composed  several  popular  ballads  and  operas. 

Labarre  de  Corcelles,  de,  deh  lt'bf  r'  deh  koR'sSl', 
(Franqois  Tirecuy — t^R'ku-e',)  a French  liberal  poli- 
tician, born  in  1801.  He  was  a friend  of  Cavaignac, 
who  in  1848  sent  him  on  a mission  to  the  pope. 

La  Barre-Duparc,  de,  deh  lt'bf r'  dii'ptRk',  (Nico- 
las Fdouard,)  a French  military  writer  and  officer,  born 
at  Saint-Cloud  in  1819. 

Labarthe,  li'bfRt',  (Pierre,)  a French  geographer 
and  writer,  born  at  Dax  in  1760;  died  in  1824. 

La  Bastie,  de,  deh  It  bfs'te',  (Joseitl  Bimard,) 
Baron,  a French  antiquary,  born  at  Carpentras  in  1703 ; 
died  in  1742. 

Labat,  lt'bt',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  monk  and 
successful  author,  born  in  Paris  in  1663.  He  went  in 
1694  to  the  West  Indies  as  a missionary,  and,  having 
returned  to  France  in  1706,  published  a “Description 
of  the  West  Indies,”  (6  vols.,  1722,)  a work  of  some 
merit.  In  1728  he  published  an  excellent  Description 
of  Senegal  and  adjacent  regions,  (“  Relation  de  l’Afrique 
occidental, ” 5 vols.,  1728,)  the  data  of  which  were  fur- 
nished by  De  Brue.  Died  in  1738. 

Labat,  (L£on,)  a French  traveller  and  physician, 
born  at  Agde  in  1803.  He  cured  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
who  gave  him  the  title  of  prince.  Died  in  1847. 

Labbe,  ltb,  (Philippe,)  a French  Jesuit  and  volumi- 
nous writer,  born  at  Bourges  in  1607.  He  lived  many 
years  in  Paris,  and  published  several  useful  works  on 
history  and  chronology,  among  which  is  “Chronological, 
Technical,  and  Historical  Agreement,”  (“Concordia 
Chronologica,  Technica  et  Historica,”  1656.)  He  is 
chiefly  known  at  the  present  time  by  his  valuable  work 
on  Latin  pronunciation,  entitled  “Eruditae  Pronuntia- 
tionis  Catholici  Indices,”  which  was  enlarged  by  E. 
Leeds  and  republished  in  London  in  1751.  Died  in  1667. 

See  Nic^ron,  “ Memoires.” 

Labbe  de  Monveron,  li'bi'  deh  nu’jN'vi'rdw', 
(Charles,)  a French  philologist  and  advocate,  born  in 
Paris  in  1582.  He  published,  as  editor,  besides  other 
works,  “ Glossaries  of  Cyrillus,  Philoxenus,  aiid  other 
Ancient  Writers,”  (“Cyrilli,  Philoxeni  et  aliorum  vete- 
rum  Glossaria,”  1679.)  Died  in  1657. 

Labe,  lf'bi',  (Louise,)  a French  lady,  known  by  the 
name  of  La  belle  CORDlfeRE,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1526, 
and  became  the  wife  of  Ennemond  Perrin,  a merchant 
who  dealt  in  cordage.  She  was  learned  in  languages 
and  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  ardent  imagination. 
She  composed  elegies,  sonnets,  and  a drama  named 
“Debat  de  la  Folie  et  de  l’Amour.”  Died  in  1566. 

See  Niceron,  “Memoires;”  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Europe;”  C.  J.  de  Ruolz,  “Discours  sur  la  Personne  et  les 
Ouvrages  de  L.  I .abo,”  1750. 

La  Bedolliere,  It  bi'do'le-aiR',  (Emile  Gigault,) 
a French  litterateur,  born  at  Amiens  in  1812.  He  be- 
came an  editor  of  the  “Siecle.”  Among  his  works  are 
a “Life  of  La  Fayette,”  (1833,)  and  a “History  of  the 
Manners  and  Private  Life  of  the  French,”  (3  vols., 
1847.)  He  translated  into  French  Fenimore  Cooper’s 
works,  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  and  the 
Waverley  Novels. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  GdnAale.” 

Labedoyere  or  La  Bedoyere,  de,  deh  li'bi'dwS.'- 
yaiR',  (Charles  Ang£lique  Huchet,)  Count,  a French 
general,  noted  for  graceful  manners  and  chivalrous  spirit, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1786.  He  became  aide-de-camp  to 
Marshal  Lannes  in  1808.  At  Essling,  in  1809,  he  was 
wounded  by  the  side  of  Lannes,  who  was  killed  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nais  in  1812,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  Moskwa 
and  Berezina.  In  1814  he  accepted  from  Louis  XVIII. 
the  command  of  a regiment  stationed  at  Grenoble.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  officers  that  in  1815  joined  the  stan- 
dard of  Napoleon,  who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  general 
of  division  ; and  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave  the  field 


at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Having  been  arrested  in 
Paris  and  tried  by  court-martial,  he  was  shot,  in  1815. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

La'be-o,  (Quintus  Antistius,)  a Roman  jurist,  who 
flourished  about  50  B.c.  He  fought  for  Brutus  at  Phi- 
lippi, and,  after  the  battle  was  lost,  died  by  his  own  hand. 
His  son,  Quintus  or  Marcus  Antistius  Labeo,  was  a 
more  eminent  jurist,  a man  of  great  learning,  and  an 
inflexible  republican.  He  lived  during  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, to  whom  he  sometimes  expressed  his  mind  with 
boldness.  He  was  the  founder  or  head  of  a school  of 
law,  and  was  the  rival  of  Capito.  He  wrote  Commen- 
taries on  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  many  treatises,  extracts 
from  which  are  preserved  in  the  Digest.  Labeo  and 
Capito  are  styled  “ornaments  of  Peace”  (“decora  Pads”) 
by  Tacitus.  The  disciples  of  Labeo  were  called  Procu - 
liani,  from  Proculus,  his  successor. 

See  Aulus  Gellius,  “ Nodes  Attics  C.  van  Eck,  “Disser- 
tatio  de  Vita,  Moribus  et  Studiis  Q.  Antistii  Labeonis,"  1692. 

Laberge,  de,  deh  li'b&Rzh',  (Charles  Auguste,) 
an  excellent  French  landscape-painter,  born  in  Paris  in 
1805.  He  represented  human  nature  with  surprising 
fidelity  in  a picture  of  a “ Diligence  passing  through  a 
Village  and  announcing  the  Revolution  of  1830.”  His 
“Country  Physician”  (1832)  is  called  his  master-piece. 
His  works  are  finished  very  minutely,  without  impairing 
the  general  effect.  Died  in  1842. 

Labergerie,  de,  deh  li'bSRzh're',  (Jean  Baptiste 
Rougier,)  Baron,  an  eminent  French  agriculturist,  born 
in  Touraine  in  1759.  He  published  several  approved 
historical  works  on  the  agriculture  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Gauls,  also  treatises  on  Practical  Agricul- 
ture. Died  in  1836. 

La-be'ri-us,  (Decimus,)  a Roman  knight,  distin- 
guished as  a writer  of  mimes,  was  born  about  107  B.C. 
In  the  year  45  Csesar  signified  a wish  that  he  should  act 
his  mimes  in  public.  He  reluctantly  complied,  such 
practice  being  deemed  degrading,  and  acquitted  him- 
self with  credit,  at  the  same  time  availing  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  turn  his  wit  against  the  dictator.  The 
prologue  which  he  spoke  on  this  occasion  has  been 
preserved,  and  is  much  admired.  Only  small  fragments 
of  his  works  are  extant.  Died  in  43  B.C. 

Labiche,  (Eugene  Marin,)  a French  dramatist, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1815.  Among  his  numerous  farces 
and  comedies  we  may  mention  “ Deux  papas  tres  bien,” 
“ Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon,”  and  “ UnMouton 
a l’entresol.”  He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  in  1880. 

La-bi-e'nus,  (Quintus,)  was  a son  of  Titus,  noticed 
below.  He  commanded  an  army  of  Parthians  which 
deleated  the  forces  of  Mark  Antony  in  Cilicia.  He  was 
captured  by  the  Romans,  and  put  to  death  in  39  B.C. 
His  brother,  Titus  Labienus,  was  an  eloquent  orator, 
and  an  enemy  of  Augustus  Csesar.  He  died  in  12  A.D. 

Labienus,  (Titus,)  a Roman  general,  born  98  b.c., 
was  chosen  tribune  of  the  people  in  63,  and  praetor  a few 
years  later.  About  60  B.C.  he  became  lieutenant  of  Csesar. 
He  abandoned  his  chief  at  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon, 
and  took  arms  for  Pompey  and  the  senate  in  49  B.C. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  commanded  in  Africa, 
and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Munda,  in  Spain,  in  45  b.c. 

Labillardiere  or  La  Billardiere,  de,  deh  iS'be'ytR'- 
de-aiR',  (Jacques  Julien  Houton,)  a French  botanist, 
born  at  Alengon  in  1755.  After  he  had  explored  Cyprus, 
Syria,  and  Mount  Lebanon  as  a botanist,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  naturalist  in  the  expedition  which  was  sent  in 
search  of  La  Perouse  in  1791.  Having  returned  to 
Paris,  he  published  two  valuable  works,  viz.,  “Narrative 
of  a Voyage  in  Search  of  La  Perouse,”  (1800,)  and  a 
“Flora  of  New  Holland,”  (1804-06.)  The  former  has 
enriched  the  various  branches  of  natural  history.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Institute.  Died  in  1834. 

See  P.  Flourens,  “Eloge  de  J.  J.  de  Labillardiere,”  1837; 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Labitte,  lf'b£t',  (Charles,)  a French  critic,  born  at 
Chateau-Thierry  in  1816,  became  professor  of  foreign 
literature  at  Rennes  in  1840.  He  wrote  for  the  “ Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes”  able  articles  on  M.  J.  Chenier  and 
other  authors.  Died  in  1845.  Two  volumes  of  his 
“Etudes  litteraires”  were  published  in  1846. 


€ r:  9 as  j;  g hard;  g as  j;  g,  H,  K,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (EECjp^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Lablache,  lt'bltsh',  (Louis,)  a celebrated  singer  and 
actor,  born  of  French  parentage  in  Naples  in  1794.  He 
performed  many  seasons  in  Paris  and  London.  His 
voice  embraced  two  full  octaves ; it  was  firm  and  sonorous, 
powerful  and  expressive.  He  was  successful  both  in 
the  serious  and  comic  opera.  It  is  stated  that  he  gave 
lessons  in  music  to  Queen  Victoria.  “ He  has  given 
form  and  life,”  says  M.  D’Ortigue,  “to  the  immortal 
types  traced  by  musicians  of  genius ; he  has  delighted 
civilized  Europe  for  nearly  half  a century  as  a tragedian 
full  of  dignity  and  as  an  inimitable  buffoon.”  Died  in 
1858. 

See  Castil-Bi.aze,  “Biographie  de  Lablache;”  “ Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Lablee,  li'bli',  (Jacques,)  a French  writer  of  fiction 
and  verses,  born  at  Beaugency  in  1751 ; died  in  1841. 

La  Boetie.  See  Boetie. 

La  Borde.  See  Borde. 

Laborde,  (General.)  See  Delaborde,  (Henri  F.) 

Laborde,  It'bord',  (Maximilian,)  an  American  phy- 
sician, of  French  extraction,  born  in  Edgefield,  South 
Carolina,  in  1804.  He  became  in  1838  secretary  of  state. 
In  1842  he  was  appointed  professor  of  logic  and  belles- 
lettres  in  South  Carolina  College,  and  afterwards  of 
metaphysics  and  physiology  in  the  same  institution. 

Laborde,  lt'boRd',  (Vidien,)  a French  priest,  born  at 
Toulouse  in  1680.  He  lived  in  Paris,  and  was  patronized 
by  Cardinal  de  Noailles.  He  published  a “Treatise  on 
the  Essence,  Distinction,  and  Limits  of  the  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  Powers,”  “ Familiar  Conferences,”  and  other 
admired  religious  works.  Died  in  1748. 

Laborde,  de,  deh  li'boRd',  (Alexandre  Louis  Jo- 
seph,) Count,  a French  antiquary  and  litterateur , born 
in  Paris  in  1774,  was  a son  of  Jean  Joseph,  (1724-94.) 
He  accompanied  Lucien  Bonaparte  in  his  embassy  to 
Spain  in  1800,  after  which  he  devoted  some  years  to  the 
study  and  delineation  of  Spanish  monuments,  scenery, 
etc.  He  published  the  results  in  a large  and  costly 
work, — “Picturesque  and  Historic  Journey  in  Spain,” 
(“Voyage  pittoresque  et  historique  en  Espagne,”4  vols., 
1807-18,  with  900  engravings,)  which  is  highly  com- 
mended. He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  1822  and  1827,  and  risked  his  life  for  the  popular 
cause  in  July,  1830,  after  which  he  became  a councillor 
of  state.  Among  his  important  works  are  “The  Monu- 
ments of  France  classed  Chronologically,”  (24  parts, 
1816-26,)  and  a “Picturesque  Journey  in  Austria,”  (3 
vols.,  1821-23.)  He  was  a member  of  the  Institute. 
Died  in  1842. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nera’e “Monthly  Review”  for 
August  and  October,  1810. 

Laborde,  de,  (Jean  Joseph,)  Marquis,  a French 
financier,  born  at  Jacca,  Aragon,  in  1724.  He  acquired 
a very  large  fortune  by  commerce,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  liberality.  He  was  appointed  banker  to  the 
court  by  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  who  gave  him  the  title 
of  marquis.  He  was  guillotined  in  1794,  on  suspicion 
of  having  conspired  against  the  dominant  party. 

Laborde,  de,  (L£on  Emmanuel  Simon  Joseph,) 
Count,  a French  traveller  and  writer  on  art,  a son  of 
Count  Alexandre  Louis  Joseph,  noticed  above,  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1807.  He  became  aide-de-camp  to  La  Fa- 
yette in  1830,  and  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties in  1840.  In  1842  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions.  He  produced  a splendid  work  entitled 
“Travels  in  the  East,”  (“Voyage  en  Orient,”  etc.,  con- 
taining four  hundred  views  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  36 
parts,  1837-55,)  “The  Renaissance  of  the  Arts  at  the 
Court  of  France,”  (1850-55,)  and  other  works  on  art. 
In  1857  he  was  chosen  director  of  the  archives  of  the 
empire. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale;”  “ London  Quarterly  Re- 
view” for  June,  1837. 

Labouchere,  lt'boo'shaiR',  (Henry,)  Baron  Taun- 
ton, an  English  Whig  minister  of  state,  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1798,  was  descended  from  a family  of  French 
Protestants.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Taunton 
in  1830,  became  privy  councillor  in  1835,  and  president 
of  the  board  of  trade  in  1839.  Having  resigned  with 
his  party  in  1841,  he  was  chosen  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land in  1846.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of  trade 


from  July,  1847,  fill  February,  1852,  and  was  colonial 
secretary  from  the  accession  of  Palmerston,  in  1855,  until 
February,  1858.  His  mother  was  a Baring,  sister  of 
Lord  Ashburton.  Died  in  July,  1869. 

Labouchere,  lt'boo'shaiR',  (Pierre  Antoine,)  a 
French  historical  painter,  was  born  at  Nantes  in  1807. 
Among  his  works  are  “The  Colloquy  of  Geneva  in  1549  : 
Calvin,  Beza,  and  Fare],”  and  “Luther  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms,”  (1857.) 

Labouderie,  It'bood're',  (Jean,)  a French  religious 
writer  and  abbe,  born  in  Auvergne  in  1776 ; died  in  1849. 

Laboulaye,  lt'boo'li',  (Edouard  Ren£  LefUbure.) 
a French  jurist  and  historical  writer,  born  in  Paris  in 
1811.  He  acquired  a high  reputation  by  his  writings, 
among  which  are  a “ History  of  the  Law  of  Landed 
Property  in  Europe,”  (1839,)  a “History  of  the  United 
States  of  America,”  (3  vols.,  1855,)  and  an  ingenious 
and  witty  work  entitled  “ Paris  in  America.”  He  trans- 
lated into  French  several  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Channing, 
(1853.)  In  1845  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions.  He  was  a warm  friend  of  the  Union 
during  the  great  civil  war,  (1861-65,)  and  a Liberal  in 
French  politics.  Died  in  1883. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Labourdonnaie  or  La  Bourdonnaie,  de,  deh  lt'- 
booR'do'ni',  (Annf.  Franqois  Augustin,)  Count,  a 
French  general,  born  at  Guerande  in  1747.  In  1792  he 
was  made  a general,  and,  having  obtained  command  of 
the  army  of  the  North,  was  denounced  by  Dumouriez  for 
obstructing  his  operations  in  Belgium,  and  was  recalled. 
He  afterwards  commanded  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Died  in  November,  1793. 

Labourdonnaie,  de,  (Franqois  R£gis,)  Count,  a 
French  legislator,  born  at  Angers  in  1767.  In  1815 
he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  for 
about  fifteen  years  he  was  one  of  the  chief  orators  of 
the  extreme  royalists.  He  obtained  the  portfolio  of  the 
interior  in  the  Polignac  ministry  in  1829,  but  resigned 
about  the  close  of  that  year.  Died  in  1839. 

Labourdonnais,  de,  (Mah£.)  See  Mah£. 

Labourdonnais,  de,  deh  lt'booR'do'nt',  (Mah£, 
mt'4',)  a Frenchman,  surnamed  “The  King  of  Chess,” 
was  born  in  1795.  After  the  death  of  Philidor  he  was 
probably  the  most  skilful  chess-player  in  France.  He 
wrote  a “ Life  of  Mahe  de  Labourdonnais,”  (his  grand- 
father.) Died  in  1840. 

Laboureur,  Le,  leh  lt'boo'ruR',  (Jean,)  a French 
priest,  whose  works  have  thrown  light  on  the  history  of 
France,  was  born  at  Montmorency  in  1623.  He  became 
one  of  the  almoners  of  the  king.  He  published  “ Monu- 
ments of  Illustrious  Persons,”  (1641,)  “Memoirs  of 
Michel  de  Castelnau,”  (1659,)  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1675. 

Labrador,  li-bRi-D6R',  (Juan,)  a Spanish  painter  of 
the  Seville  school,  was  born  in  Estremadura.  He  painted 
flowers  and  fruits  with  great  success.  His  works  are 
highly  prized  in  Spain.  Died  in  1600,  at  an  advanced  age. 

Labrousse,  de,  deh  li'bRooss',  (Clotilde  Suzanne 
de  Courcelles — deh  kooR'sel',)  a French  enthusiast, 
born  in  Perigord  in  1747.  She  professed  to  be  a pro- 
phetess. In  the  Revolution  she  advocated  the  popular 
cause.  Died  in  1821. 

La  Brousse,  de,  (Nicolas,)  Comte  de  Verteillac,  (deh 
vgR'tVyfk',)  a French  general,  born  in  1648,  was  killed 
near  Mons  in  1693.  Louis  XIV.  said,  “I  have  lost  in 
the  Count  of  Verteillac  the  best  officer  of  infantry  that  I 
have  had  since  Turenne.” 

La  Brune,  de,  deh  It  bRiin,  (Jean,)  a French  Prot- 
estant minister  and  writer,  lived  about  1690-1720. 

La  Brunerie,  de,  deh  It  bRiin're',  (Guillaume,)  Vi- 
comte  Dode,  a French  general,  born  in  Isere  in  1775. 
He  had  the  chief  command  of  the  engineers  of  the  army 
which  invaded  Spain  in  1823,  and  directed  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Paris,  (1840-45.)  He  was  made  a marshal  of 
France  in  1847.  Died  in  1851. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

La  Bruyere.  See  Bruyere,  de  la. 

La  Caille.  See  Caille,  de  la. 

La  Calleja,  de,  d4  It  kSl-ya'nt,  (Andres,)  a Spanish 
painter,  born  at  La  Rioja  in  1705  ; died  in  Madrid  in  1785. 

La  Calprenede.  See  Calpren^de,  de  la. 
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Lacarry,  If'kf're',  (Gilles,)  a learned  French  Jesuit 
and  historian,  born  in  the  diocese  of  Castres  in  1605,  was 
for  many  years  rector  of  the  College  of  Cahors.  He  pub- 
lished several  esteemed  historical  works,  among  which 
is  a “ History  of  Rome  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Constan- 
tine I.,”  (1671.)  Died  in  1684. 

Lacaussade,  If'ko'sfd',  (Auguste,)  a French  poet 
and  critic,  born  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  in  1820.  He  made 
a good  version  of  Ossian’s  poems,  (1842,)  and  became 
secretary  to  M.  Sainte-Beuve.  In  1852  he  published 
“ Poemes  et  Paysages,”  (“Poems  and  Landscapes.”) 

Lacaze,  de,  deh  lf'kiz',  (Louis,)  a French  medical 
writer,  born  in  Bearn  in  1703.  Among  his  works  is 
“ Idee  de  l’Homme  physique  et  moral,”  (“  Ideal  of  the 
Physical  and  Moral  Man,”  1755.)  Died  in  1765. 

LacEpede,  de,  deh  li's&'p&d',  (Bernard  Germain 
Etienne  de  la  Ville,)  Count,  an  eminent  French 
naturalist,  born  at  Agen  in  1756.  He  was  carefully  edu- 
cated at  home  by  his  father,  who  was  of  a distinguished 
family,  and  in  early  youth  chose  natural  history  as  his 
favourite  study  and  Buffon  as  his  model.  Having  sent 
to  Buffon  an  account  of  some  experiments  on  electricity 
and  received  a complimentary  answer,  he  went  to  Paris 
in  1777,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  that  naturalist  and 
Daubenton.  He  published  an  “ Essay  on  Electricity” 
in  1781,  and  soon  after  became  the  favourite  pupil  of 
Buffon,  who  selected  him  to  continue  his  “Natural  His- 
tory.” In  1785  Lacepede  was  appointed  curator  and 
sub-demonstrator  in  the  Cabinet  du  Roi.  He  published, 
as  a sequel  to  Buffon ’s  work,  in  1788,  a “Natural  His- 
tory of  Oviparous  Quadrupeds  and  Serpents,”  which 
was  commended  by  Cuvier.  In  1791  he  entered  the 
Legislative  Assembly  as  a moderate  friend  of  the  new 
regime,  and  during  the  reign  of  terror  found  refuge  in  the 
country.  He  obtained  a chair  of  zoology  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  1795,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Institute  in  1796.  His  “Natural  History  of  Fishes”  (6 
vols.  4to,  1798-1803)  is  elegant  in  style,  but  defective  in 
philosophy.  Having  been  chosen  president  of  the  senate 
in  1801,  grand  chancellor  of  the  legion  of  honour  in 
1803,  and  minister  of  state  in  1804,  he  was  very  assiduous 
in  the  performance  of  his  public  duties.  His  “ Natural 
History  of  Cetacea”  (2  vols.,  1804)  is  called  his  best 
work.  After  the  restoration  he  was  made  a peer  of 
France.  Died  in  1825. 

See  Cuvier  , “ filoge  historique  du  Comte  de  Lac^p^de,”  1826; 
Villenave,  “Eloge  historique  du  Comte  de  Lacepede,”  1826; 
Amalric,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  M.  le  Comte  de 
Lacepede;”  Quj£rard,  “La  France  Littiraire “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  G^nerale.” 

La  Cerda.  See  Cerda,  de  la. 

Lacerda  e Almeida,  de,  di  la  seR'da  a al-ma'e-da, 
(Francisco  JozE,)  a Portuguese  traveller,  explorecTparts 
of  Brazil,  and  portions  of  Africa  between  io°  and  26°  south 
latitude.  Died  in  Africa  about  1798. 

La  Chabeaussiere,  de,  deh  It  sbiTdfse-aiR',  (Ange 
Etienne  Xavier  Poisson,)  a French  comic  poet,  born 
in  Paris  in  1752  ; died  in  1820. 

La  Chaise  or  Lachaise,  de,  deh  li  shfz,  (Francois 
d’Aix,)  or  La  Chaise  d’Aix,  (Franqois  de,)  Pere, 
a French  Jesuit,  born  in  Forez  in  1624.  After  teaching 
philosophy  at  Lyons,  he  obtained  in  1675  the  place  of 
confessor  to  Louis  XIV.,  which  he  kept  for  thirty-four 
years.  He  had  much  influence  with  the  king,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  with  moderation  and  prudence. 
Voltaire  calls  him  a “mild  person,  with  whom  the  ways 
of  conciliation  were  always  open.”  He  is  partly  respon- 
sible, however,  for  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
Died  in  1709.  Alarge  cemetery  of  Paris  bears  the  name 
of  Pere  La  Chaise. 

See  Voltaire,  “ Siecle  de  Louis  XIV  Saint-Simon,  “ Me 
moires;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

La  Chalotais.  See  Chalotais,  de  la. 

Lachambeaudie,  lf'shftN'bS'de',  (Pierre,)  a French 
fabulist,  born  at  Sarlat  in  1806.  He  joined  the  Saint- 
Simonians  about  1832,  and  published,  in  1839,  “ Popular 
Fables,”  (7th  edition,  1849,)  which  gained  a prize  of  2000 
francs  from  the  French  Academy. 

La  Chambre.  See  Chambre,  de  la. 

Lachapelle  or  La  Chapelle,  de,  deh  lf'shf'pel', 
(Armand  Boisbeleau — bwit'beh'lo',)  a French  Prot- 
estant minister,  was  born  in  Saintonge  in  1676.  After 


preaching  in  London,  he  became  pastor  of  a church  at 
the  Hague  in  1725.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  last  ten 
volumes  of  the  “ Bibliotheque  Anglaise,”  or  “ Literary 
Journal  of  Great  Britain,”  (15  vols.,  1717-27,)  which  was 
commenced  by  Laroche,  and  wrote  several  theological 
works.  Died  in  1746. 

La  Chapelle,  de,  (Jean,)  a mediocre  French  poet, 
born  at  Bourges  in  1655,  became  a member  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  wrote  several  successful  tragedies,  among 
which  was  “ Zaide,”  and  “ The  Amours  of  Catullus,” 
(1680.)  Died  in  172^. 

La-eh'a-res,  [Aayupyf,]  an  Athenian  demagogue  and 
tyrant,  who  obtained  the  chief  power  at  Athens  in  296 
B.C.  He  was  expelled  by  Demetrius  in  295. 

La  CMtre,  de,  deh  lf'shitR',  (Claude,)  a French 
general  and  courtier,  born  about  1536;  died  in  1614. 

La  Chaussee.  See  ChaussEe. 

La'-ehes,  [Kaxnc,]  an  Athenian  general,  commanded 
an  expedition  sent  to  Sicily  in  427  B.C.  He  was  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  army  sent  to  Argos  in  418  B.C.. 
and  was  killed  at  Mantinea  in  that  year. 

La-eh'e-sis,  [Ad^torf,]  a Greek  word  signifying  “lot” 
or  “destiny,”  the  name  of  one  of  the  Parc^e,  (which  see.) 

La  Chetardie.  See  ChEtardie,  de  la. 

Lachmann,  lfK'mfn,  (Karl,)  an  eminent  German 
critic  and  philologist,  born  at  Brunswick  in  March,  1793. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Gottingen.  After  having 
lectured  in  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  he  became 
in  1827  professor  in  that  of  Berlin,  where  he  acquired 
a high  reputation.  In  1830  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin.  He  published  excellent 
critical  essays  on  Homer  and  on  the  “ Niebelungen- 
Lied.”  Between  1829  and  1845  he  edited  the  works  of 
Catullus,  Tibullus,  Terence,  and  Avianus.  He  published 
an  edition  of  Lucretius,  (1850.)  He  also  wrote  “De 
Choreis  Systematis  Tragicorum  Graecorum,”  (1819,)  and 
many  other  works.  Died  in  Berlin  in  1851. 

See  Jacob  Grimm,  “Rede  auf  Lachmann,”  1851;  Martin 
Hertz,  “K.  Lachmann,  eine  Biographie,”  1851  ; “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Generale “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  September, 
1847. 

Lachner,  lix'ner,  (Franz,)  a German  musical  com- 
poser, born  at  Rain,  in  Bavaria,  in  1804.  He  composed 
symphonies,  which  are  his  chief  title  to  fame,  and  sev- 
eral operas  and  oratorios.  After  acting  as  chapel-master 
in  Vienna  some  years,  he  became  royal  chapel-master  in 
Munich  in  1836.  He  ranks  among  the  greatest  com- 
posers of  symphonies  in  recent  times.  In  1852  he  was 
chosen  general  director  of  music  in  Munich. 

Lackemacher,  Ifk'keh-mfK'er,  (Johann  Gott- 
fried,) a German  Orientalist,  born  at  Osterwick  in 
1695  ; died  in  1736. 

Lack'ing-ton,  (James,)  an  English  bookseller,  born 
about  1745  ; died  in  1816. 

See  his  “Autobiographic  Memoirs,”  1792. 

Lackmann,  lik'min,  (Adam  Heinrich,)  a German 
historian,  born  at  Weningen  in  1694;  died  in  1753. 

La  Clede  or  Laclede,  de,  deh  If 'klad',  (N.,)  a French 
historian,  was  a friend  of  Voltaire.  He  published  a “ Gen- 
eral History  of  Portugal,”  (2  vols.  4to,  1735,)  of  which 
a Portuguese  version  appeared  in  16  vols.,  (1781-97.)  He 
died  young  in  1736. 

Laclos  or  La  Clos,  de,  deh  If'klo',  (Pierre  Am- 
broise  Franqois  Clioderlos — sho'dlR'los',)  a French 
officer,  born  at  Amiens  in  1741.  He  was  secretary  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  during  the  Revolution.  In  the 
army  he  served  as  marechal-de-camp  under  the  Republic. 
He  published  a licentious  romance,  “ The  Dangerous 
Liaisons.”  Died  in  1803. 

La  Colonie,  de,  deh  if  ko'lo'ne',  (Jean  Martin,)  a 
French  historical  writer,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1674.  He 
wrote  a “History  of  Bordeaux,”  (3  vols.,  1757.)  Died 
in  1759. 

Lacombe,  If'kbMb',  (Jacques,)  a mediocre  French 
writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1724.  Among  his  numerous 
works,  in  prose  and  verse,  are  a “ Dictionary  of  the  Fine 
Arts,”  (1759,)  a “History  of  Revolutions  in  Russia,” 
(1763,)  and  a “ Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Trades,”  (8  vols., 
1789-91.)  Died  in  1811. 

La  Condamine.  See  Condamine,  La. 

Lacordaire,  lf'koR'diR',  (Jean  Baptiste  Henri,)  a 
celebrated  French  preacher,  and  founder  of  a new  order 
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)f  Dominicans,  was  born  at  Recey-sur-Ource  (Cote  d’Or) 
in  1802.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  which  he  re- 
nounced in  1823  for  the  church,  having  been  converted 
from  Voltairian  views  by  the  “ Essay  on  Indifference” 
of  Lamennais.  In  1830  he  was  associated  with  Lamen- 
nais  and  Montalembert  as  an  editor  of  the  “ Avenir,” 
which  was  ultramontane  in  religion  but  liberal  or  radical 
in  politics.  His  unity  and  co-operation  with  Lamen- 
nais ceased  in  1832,  after  a visit  to  Rome  with  his  two 
friends  above  named,  and  after  the  pope  had  denounced 
the  “Avenir.”  In  1835  the  archbishop  opened  to  him 
the  pulpit  of  Notre-Dame,  Paris,  where  he  attracted 
immense  crowds  by  the  novel  and  brilliant  style  of  his 
sermons,  in  which  he  availed  himself  freely  of  the  various 
interests  and  excitements  of  the  time.  He  became  a 
Dominican  friar  in  1840,  and  published  a “ Life  of  Saint 
Dominic.”  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly  ; but  he  resigned  his  seat  in  May  of  that  year, 
having  failed  as  a parliamentary  speaker.  He  after- 
wards preached  in  Paris  and  other  cities.  He  pub- 
lished “ Considerations  on  the  Philosophic  System  of 
Lamennais,”  (1834,)  “Sermons  ( Conferences)  at  Notre- 
Dame,”  (3  vols.,  1835-50,)  “Letter  on  the  Holy  See,” 
(1838,)  and  other  works.  In  1859  or  i860  he  was  elected 
to  the  French  Academy  in  place  of  De  Tocqueville. 
Died  in  November,  1861. 

See  Montalembert,  “Vie  de  Lacordaire;”  “Notice  sur  Lacor- 
daire,” Lyons,  1845;  Sainte-Beuve,  “ Causeries  du  Lundi,”  tome 
i.  ; L.  de  Lom^nie,  “Le  Pfere  Lacordaire,”  1844  : Pierre  Lorrain, 
“ Biographie  historique  de  Lacordaire,”  1847;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdn^rale  ;”  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  February,  1863;  “ London 
Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1S64;  P£ke  Chocarne,  “ Vie  du  P&re 
Lacordaire,”  (and  English  translation  of  the  same,  Dublin  and  New 
York,  1867.) 

Lacordaire,  (Jean  Theodore,)  a French  naturalist, 
a brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Recey-sur-Ource 
in  1801.  He  travelled  extensively  in  South  America 
between  1825  and  1832.  Among  his  works  are  an  “In- 
troduction to  Entomology,”  (2  vols.,  1834-37,)  and  a 
“ Natural  History  of  Insects  : Genera  of  Coleoptera,” 
(4  vols.,  1857.) 

Lacoste,  ll'kost',  (Elie,)  a French  Jacobin,  born  at 
Montagnac,  was  elected  to  the  Convention  in  1792.  On 
the  9th  Thermidor,  1794,  he  spoke  with  energy  against 
Robespierre,  and  procured  the  suppression  of  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal.  Died  in  1803. 

Lacour,  li'kooR',  (Pierre,)  a French  painter  and 
archaeologist,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1778. 

Lacretelle,  de,  deh  li'kReh-tSl',  (Jean  Charles 
Dominique,)  a popular  French  historian,  born  at  Metz 
in  1766.  He  was  in  Paris  during  the  Revolution,  and  was 
a zealous  partisan  of  the  moderate  Constitutionalists. 
After  the  fall  of  Robespierre  he  became  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  jeunesse  doree,  and  gained  distinction  as  an  elo- 
quent writer  and  editor  of  a political  journal.  On  the 
18th  Fructidor,  1797 , he  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
being  a royalist,  and  imprisoned  twenty-three  months. 
He  published  a “ History  of  the  French  Revolution,”  (5 
vols.,  1 801—6,)  which  obtained  great  success,  a “His- 
tory of  France  since  the  Restoration,”  (3  vols.,  1829-35,) 
and  many  other  works  on  French  history.  Among  his 
best  productions  is  a “History  of  France  during  the 
Eighteenth  Century,”  (6  vols.,  1808,)  and  “The  National 
Convention,”  (3  vols.,  1825.)  He  was  admitted  into  the 
French  Academy  in  1811,  and  was  professor  of  history 
at  the  Faculty  of  Letters  from  1809  to  1848.  In  1827  he 
was  the  prime  mover  of  a protest  which  the  French 
Academy  made  against  a proposed  law  to  subvert  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Died  in  1855. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G6n£rale;”  Tastel,  “ Histoire  des 
quarante  Fauteuils  de  l’Acad^mie  Frangaise,”  4 vols.,  1855  ; “Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1814;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for 
January,  1805. 

Lacretelle,  de,  (Pierre  Louis,)  a French  lawyer  and 
successful  writer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Metz  in  1751.  He  became  a resident  of  Paris  at  an  early 
age.  He  gained  reputation  by  his  “ Eloge  de  Montau- 
sier,”  by  a prize  essay  “ Sur  la  Prejuge  des  Peines  infa- 
mantes,”  (“  On  the  Prejudice  against  [the  Families  of 
those  who  suffer]  Infamous  Penalties,”  1784,)  and  other 
works,  for  which  the  Academy  in  1786  awarded  him  the 
prize  founded  for  the  work  most  useful  to  morals.  In 
1791  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where 


he  acted  with  the  moderate  Constitutionalists.  About 
1802  he  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  place 
of  La  Harpe.  After  the  restoration  of  1814  he  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  “Minerve  Franfaise.”  He  was 
author  of  “Portraits  and  Tableaux”  and  “Melanges  of 
Philosophy  and  Literature,”  (5  vols.,  1802-07.)  Died  in 
1824  or  1825. 

Lacroix,  li'kRwl',  (Jules,)  a French  novelist  and 
poet,  born  in  Paris  in  1809,  published  “The  Parasites,” 
(2  vols.,  1837,)  “ Memoirs  of  a Somnambulist,”  (5  vols., 
1845,)  and  other  novels. 

Lacroix,  (Paul,)  a prolific  writer  and  novelist,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1807,  and  is 
known  under  the  pseudonym  of  P.  L.  Jacob  bibliophile. 
He  published  a “ History  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  in 
France,”  (4  vols,  1834,)  a “History  of  Napoleon  III.,” 
(4  vols.,  1854,)  and  other  historical  works.  The  manners, 
arts,  and  sciences  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages  and  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  are  illustrated  in  his 
“Moyen-Age  et  la  Renaissance,”  (5  vols.,  1847-51,)  which 
is  regarded  as  a valuable  and  important  work.  Among 
his  novels  are  “ Soirees  of  Walter  Scott  at  Paris,”  (2  vols., 
1829-31,)  “The  Good  Old  Time,”  (1835,)  and  “Lover 
and  Mother,”  (2  vols.,  1839.)  He  died  in  1884. 

Lacroix,  (Silvestre  Franqois,)  a French  mathema- 
tician, born  in  Paris  in  1765.  He  was  professor  in  the 
Polytechnic  School,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  College  of 
France  for  about  sixty  years,  and  rendered  important 
services  to  science  by  his  elementary  works  on  geometry, 
algebra,  etc.  He  published  a “Treatise  on  the  Differ- 
ential and  Integral  Calculus,”  (2  vols.,  1797,)  which  is 
highly  esteemed.  Pie  was  a member  of  the  Institute. 
Died  in  1843. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale.” 

Lacroix  or  La  Croix,  de,  deh  li'kRwl',  (Emeric,) 
a French  writer  against  war,  born  in  Paris  about  1590. 
Among  his  works  is  “The  New  Cyneas.” 

Lacroix,  de,  (Franqois  Joseph  Pamphile,)  Vi- 
comte,  a French  general,  born  in  Languedoc  in  1774; 
died  in  1842. 

Lacroix,  de,  (J.  P.,)  a French  regicide  and  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Pont-Audemer  in  1754.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Convention,  and  became  a political  friend 
of  Danton,  with  whom  he  was  executed  in  April,  1794. 

Lacroix,  de,  (Louis  Antoine  Nicolle,)  a French 
geographer,  born  in  Paris  in  1704.  He  published  a 
“ Modern  Geography,”  (1747,)  which  was  used  in  colleges 
for  about  fifty  years.  Died  in  1760. 

Lacroix,  de,  (Marie  Nicolas  Chrestien,)  a French 
engineer  and  topographer,  born  in  Paris  in  1754.  He 
enjoyed  high  consideration  as  chief  of  the  topographical 
bureau  in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  Died  in  1836. 

Lacroix  du  Maine,  de,  deh  li'kRwl'  dii  min, 
(Franqois  Grud£,)  Sieur,  a French  bibliographer,  born 
at  Mans  in  1552.  Having  collected  many  books  and  lite- 
rary materials,  he  published  in  1584  his  “ Bibliotheque 
Frangaise,”  which  contains  valuable  information  on 
French  works  and  their  authors,  and  is  commended  for 
accuracy.  He  was  assassinated  in  1592  by  some  fanatics 
who  suspected  that  he  secretly  favoured  the  Reformed 
religion. 

Lacrosse,  de,  deh  li'kRoss',  (Bernard  Theobald 
Joseph,)  Baron,  a French  politician,  born  at  Brest  in 
1796.  In  December,  1848,  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
public  works.  He  became  a senator  in  1852. 

Lacrosse,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  Raymond,)  Baron, 
a French  admiral,  the  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Meilhan  in  1765.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne.  Died  in  1829. 

Lacroze,  de,  deh  li'kRoz',  (Mathurin  V eyssi^re,) 
a French  Orientalist,  born  at  Nantes  in  1661,  became 
librarian  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1697,  and  professor 
of- philosophy  in  Berlin.  He  wrote  an  “ Egyptian  Dic- 
tionary,” and  several  historical  treatises.  Died  in  1739. 

Lacruz  or  La  Cruz,  de,  dl  11-kRooth',  (Juan,)  a 
skilful  Spanish  painter  of  history  and  portraits,  was  born 
at  Valencia  in  1545,  and  was  surnamed  Pantoja.  He 
was  patronized  by  Philip  II.,  for  whom  he  painted  por- 
traits and  religious  pieces  for  the  Escurial. 

Lacruz,  de,  (Juana  Inez,)  a Spanish  or  Mexican 
poetess,  born  near  Mexico  in  1651.  She  published  in 
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1670  a volume  of  dramas  and  other  poems,  religious  and 
secular,  which  were  greatly  admired  for  grace  and  sensi- 
bility. She  retired  to  a convent  in  1668,  and  died  in 
1695.  She  was  often  called  “the  Tenth  Muse.” 

Lacruz  y Cano,  de,  d&  li-kRooth'  e ki'no,  (Ramon,) 
a Spanish  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Madrid  in  1 73 1:.  He 
had  great  facility  in  versification,  and  excelled  in  ridicule 
or  facetiae.  He  produced  many  successful  comedies,  in 
which  characters  are  skilfully  treated.  Died  in  1795. 

Lacshnu.  See  Lakshmi. 

Lactance.  See  Lactantiits. 

Lactantius,  lik-t.b/she_us,[Fr.  Lactance,  ltk'tSNSs'; 
It.  Lattanzio,  Ht-tin'ze-o,]  (Lucius  Ccelius  Firmi- 
anus,)  an  eloquent  Latin  Father,  who  flourished  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a native  of  Africa.  He  was  a pupil  of  Arnobius.  About 
290  a.d.,  Diocletian  employed  him  as  teacher  of  rhetoric 
at  Nicomedia.  Some  writers  think  he  was  converted 
from  paganism  after  that  date.  Between  310  and  320  he 
was  preceptor  of  Crispus,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine, and  during  that  period  lived  in  Gaul.  His 
principal  work  is  “ Institutiones  Divinae,”  (“Divine  In- 
stitutions,”) a defence  of  Christianity.  He  is  reputed 
the  most  eloquent  and  polished  of  the  Latin  Fathers, 
and  was  called  by  Saint  Jerome  “the  Christian  Cicero.” 
Died  probably  about  325  a.d. 

See  Brooke  Mountain,  “ Summary  of  the  Writings  of  Lactan- 
tius,”  London,  1839;  Fleury,  “Histoire  eccMsiastique Saint 
Jerome,  “De  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis  P.  Eckerman,  “ Disser- 
tatio  de  Lactantio,  Cicerone  Christiano,”  1754;  “ Nouvelle  Biogra- 
phie  Generale.” 

Lacuee,  It'kii'i',  (Gerard  Jean,)  Comte  de  Cessac, 
a French  general  and  administrator,  born  near  Agen  in 
1752.  He  became  a member  of  the  Institute,  minister 
of  state,  (1807,)  and  minister  of  the  administration  of 
war  in  1810.  Died  in  1841. 

Lacuna.  See  Laguna. 

La'cy,  (John,)  an  English  actor  and  dramatist,  born 
at  Doncaster.  He  obtained  such  popularity  as  a comic 
actor  that  Charles  II.  had  his  portrait  painted  in  several 
characters.  He  wrote,  besides  other  comedies,  “The 
Dumb  Lady,”  and  “ Sir  Hercules  Buffoon.”  Died  in  1681. 

Lacy,  de,  d&  1 i'tkee',  (Luis,)  an  able  Spanish  general, 
born  near  Gibraltar  in  1775.  Having  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Cortes,  he  was  shot  in  1817. 

Lacy,  von,  (Joseph  Franz  Moritz.)  See  Lascy. 

La-gy'des,  [Aax{n5i?f,]  a Greek  philosopher  of  the  Pla- 
tonic school,  was  a native  of  Cyrene.  He  was  a pupil 
of  Arcesilaus,  whose  successor  he  became  at  Athens 
about  240  B.c.  His  writings  are  not  extant.  Died 
about  215  B.c.,  (one  account  says  241  B.C.) 

Ladd,  (William,)  an  American  philanthropist,  born 
at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  in  1778,  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  of  which  he 
became  president.  He  was  successively  editor  of  the 
“ Friend  of  Peace”  and  the  “ Harbinger  of  Peace,”  and 
wrote  several  essays  on  that  subject.  Died  in  1841. 

See  the  “ Democratic  Review”  for  March,  1842. 

Ladenberg,  von,  fon  l&'den-bSRG',  (Adalbert,)  born 
at  Anspach  in  1798,  filled  many  important  posts  under 
the  Prussian  government.  Died  in  1855. 

Ladenberg,  von,  (Philipp,)  a Prussian  lawyer,  the 
father  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1769, 
became  in  1837  privy  minister  of  state.  Died  in  1847. 

Ladislaus,  lad'is-lawss  or  li'dis-lowss,  [Fr.  Ladislas, 
li'de'slis';  Polish,  Wladislaw,  vli'de-slav'  or  vl&'de- 
slif,]  I.,  King  of  Flungary,  and  Saint,  born  in  1041,  was 
a son  of  Bela  I.  He  began  to  reign  in  1078,  and  died  in 
1095.  He  was  canonized  by  the  pope. 

See  GAn6czy,  “Dissertatio  de  S.  Ladislao,”  etc.,  Vienna,  1773. 

Ladislaus  II.,  of  Hungary,  a son  of  Bela  II.,  was 
born  about  1134;  died  in  1162,  after  a reign  of  about 
six  months.  He  is  omitted  from  some  lists  of  the  kings 
of  Hungary. 

Ladislaus  II.  or  III.,  King  of  Hungary,  born  about 
1 185,  was  a son  of  Emeric.  He  was  elected  in  1204,  and 
died  in  1205. 

Ladislaus  III.  or  IV.,  surnamed  Cuman,  King  of 
Hungary,  succeeded  his  father,  Stephen  IV.,  in  1272.  In 
his  reign  Hungary  was  ravaged  by  the  Tartars  or  Mon- 
gols. He  was  assassinated  in  1290. 


Ladislaus  IV.  or  V.,  King  of  Hungary,  born  about 
1400,  was  a son  of  Jagellon  or  Ladislaus.  He  inherited 
the  throne  of  Poland  in  1434,  and  was  elected  King  of 
Hungary  in  1440.  His  army  gained  several  victories 
over  the  Turkish  invaders.  (See  Huniades.)  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Varna  by  the  Turks  in  1444.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  infant  son  of  Albert  II.,  who 
was  styled  Ladislaus  VI.,  and  who  died  in  1457,  aged 
seventeen. 

See  Fessler,  “Geschichte  der  Ungarn.” 

Ladislaus  VI.  or  VII.,  King  of  Hungary,  born  about 
1450,  was  a son  of  Casimir  IV.  of  Poland.  He  was 
elected  King  of  Hungary  in  1490.  During  his  reign  the 
conquests  of  Matthias  Corvinus  in  Austria  were  lost. 
He  died  in  1516,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son  Louis. 

See  Count  von  Mailath,  “Geschichte  der  Ungarn.” 

Ladislaus  or  Lancelot,  King  of  Naples,  was  the 
son  of  Charles  III.,  and  began  to  reign  in  1386.  His 
rival,  Louis  II.,  had  possession  of  Naples,  but  was  ex- 
pelled in  1399.  Ladislaus  excited  the  Romans  to  revolt 
against  Innocent  VII.,  and  in  1408  made  himself  master 
of  Rome.  Died  in  1414. 

Ladislaus  of  Poland.  See  Vladislaus. 

Ladmiral,  lid'me'rtl',  (Jan,)  a Dutch  engraver,  of 
French  descent,  born  at  Leyden  in  1680. 

Ladoucette,  de,  deh  li'doo'sgt',  (Jean  Charles 
Francois,)  Baron,  a meritorious  French  administrator, 
born  at  Metz  in  1770;  died  in  1848. 

Ladowski,  li-dov'skee,  (Remie,)  a Polish  naturalist, 
born  at  Volhynia  in  1738,  published  a “Natural  History 
of  Poland,”  (1783.)  Died  in  1798. 

Ladvocat,  lid'vo'ki',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  born  at  Vaucouleurs  in  1709, 
was  learned  in  philosophy,  history,  Oriental  languages, 
etc.  He  became  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Sorbonne, 
and  published,  besides  other  works,  a Hebrew  Grammar, 
“ Bibliotheque  annuelle,”  (1748-51,)  and  a “Historical 
Dictionary,”  (2  vols.,  1752.)  An  enlarged  edition  of  the 
last  was  published  in  5 vols.  in  1822.  Died  in  1765. 

See  QuiiRard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Ladvocat,  (Louis  Franqois,)  a French  philosophical 
writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1644.  He  became  a counsellor 
and  dean  of  the  chamber  of  accounts.  Fie  wrote  several 
metaphysical  works,  one  of  which  is  entitled  a “ New 
System  of  Philosophy.”  Died  in  1735. 

Ladvocat,  (N.,)  a French  publisher  and  bookseller, 
born  in  1790  ; died  in  1854. 

Laelius,  lee'le-us,  (Caius,)  surnamed  NEros,  an  emi- 
nent Roman  general.  He  had  a high  command  under 
Scipio  Africanus  in  the  expedition  against  Spain  in  210 
B.C.  In  205  he  gained  a victory  over  Syphax  in  Africa, 
for  which  he  received  a crown  of  gold.  He  was  elected 
praetor  in  197,  and  consul  in  190.  His  notes  furnished 
Polybius  with  materials  for  his  history  of  Scipio’s  cam- 
paigns in  Spain. 

Laelius,  (Caius,)  surnamed  Sapiens,  a son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, studied  philosophy  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and 
became  an  eminent  orator.  He  served  with  distinction 
under  his  friend  Scipio  the  Younger  at  the  siege  of  Car- 
thage, and  was  chosen  consul  in  140  B.C.  He  favoured  the 
aristocratic  party,  and  was  an  opponent  of  T.  Gracchus. 
The  celebrity  of  the  friendship  between  Laelius  and 
Scipio  caused  Cicero  to  place  the  name  of  the  former  at 
the  head  of  his  dialogue  “ De  Amicitia.”  Horace  com- 
mends his  mild  philosophy, — “mitis  sapientia  Ltelii,” 
(Serm.  ii.  Sat.  1.)  Died  about  115  b.c. 

See  Cicero,  “Brutus”  and  “De  Oratore;”  Hendrik  Hana, 
“Dissertatio  de  C.  Ltelio  Sapiente,”  1832. 

Laennec,  lf'nSk',  (Guillaume  Francois,)  a French 
physician,  born  at  Quimper  in  1748,  was  the  uncle  of 
the  following.  He  became  physician-in-ordinary  to  the 
king  in  1779.  Died  in  1822. 

Laennec,  (Ren£  Theodore  Hyacinthe,)  an  eminent 
French  physician,  born  at  Quimper  in  February,  1781, 
went  to  Paris  in  1800  to  pursue  his  studies.  He  gave 
special  attention  to  anatomy,  in  which  he  made  several 
discoveries.  He  had  already  acquired  a reputation  by  his 
practice  and  writings,  when  he  invented  the  stethoscope 
in  1815,  and  opened  a new  era  in  medicine  by  his  impor- 
tant discovery  of  auscultation.  Having  been  chosen  chief 
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physician  of  the  Ilopital  Necker  in  1816,  he  studied  the 
diseases  of  the  thorax  with  great  diligence,  sagacity,  and 
success.  His  “ Treatise  on  Mediate  Auscultation,”  etc. 
(“Traite  de  P Auscultation  mediate  et  des  Maladies  des 
Poumons  et  du  Cceur,”  2 vols.,  1819)  produced  a great 
sensation,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
contribution  t.o  medical  science  made  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. He  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
College  of  France  in  1822,  and  obtained  the  chair  of 
clinic  medicine  in  1822  or  1823.  He  died  of  consump- 
tion in  1826. 

See  Pariset,  “ Eloge  de  I.aennec,”  1840;  A.  L.  J.  Bayi.e,  “No- 
tice historique  sur  R.  T.  H.  Laennec,”  1826;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gen&ale.” 

Laensbergh,  lins'beRH  or  lins'bSRg,  ( Mathieu,) 
a Fleming,  who  lived  about  1630,  was  the  author  of  a 
famous  almanac,  first  published  about  1635.  An  almanac 
bearing  his  name  continues  to  be  published  at  Liege. 

La  Enzina  or  Enema.  See  Enzina. 

Laer  or  Laar,  van,  vin  IIr,  (Pieter,)  a celebrated 
Dutch  painter,  born  at  Haarlem  in  1613.  He  studied 
and  worked  sixteen  years  in  Rome,  where  he  was  inti- 
mate with  N.  Poussin  and  Claude  Lorrain  and  received 
the  surname  of  Bamboccio.  In  1639  he  returned  to 
Holland  and  settled  in  Haarlem.  Plis  favourite  subjects 
were  hunting-scenes,  rural  sports,  fairs,  fisheries,  and 
rustic  festivals,  which  he  treated  with  great  vivacity.  He 
excelled  in  design,  colour,  and  aerial  effects.  His  etch- 
ings of  his  own  designs  are  also  much  admired.  Died 
in  1673. 

Laerte.  See  Laertes. 

La-er'tes,  [Gr.  A aeprr/c  ; Fr.  Laerte,  la'SRt',]  King 
of  Ithaca,  and  father  of  Ulysses,  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  Argonauts.  He  resigned  the  crown  to  his 
son  just  named. 

Laertius,  (Diogenes.)  See  Diogenes. 

Laet,  van,  vfn  lit,  (Jan,)  a Flemish  geographer,  born 
at  Antwerp,  was  well  versed  in  languages  and  history. 
He  published  valuable  descriptive  works  on  Spain,  Italy, 
Persia,  etc.  His  “ Description  of  the  West  Indies”  (1640) 
is  highly  commended.  Died  about  1650. 

See  Nic£ron,  “M^moires.” 

Lsevinus,  le-vi'nus,  (Marcus  Valerius,)  a Roman 
general,  who,  having  obtained  the  office  of  praetor  in  214 
B.C.,  fought  with  success  against  Philip,  King  of  Mace- 
don,  at  Oricum.  He  became  consul  in  210  B.C.,  and 
obtained  by  lot  the  command  of  Italy,  which  was  then 
invaded  by  Hannibal ; but  he  exchanged  this  province 
with  Marcellus  for  Sicily.  He  quickly  expelled  the  Car- 
thaginians from  this  island.  Died  in  200  B.c. 

See  Livy,  “History  of  Rome;”  Polybius,  “ History.” 

Laevinus,  (Publius  Valerius,)  a Roman  general, 
who  was  consul  in  280  B.c.  He  obtained  the  chief  com- 
mand in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines. 
His  army  was  defeated  by  Pyrrhus  in  a great  battle  on 
the  Siris,  near  Heraclea,  in  280  B.c. 

Laevinus,  li-vee'nus,  ( Torrentius,  ) called  also 
Vander  Beken,  vfn  der  ba'ken,  a Flemish  prelate, 
born  at  Ghent  about  1525,  was  distinguished  as  a Latin 
poet.  He  founded  a college  of  Jesuits  at  Louvain,  and 
became  Bishop  of  Mechlin.  Died  in  1 595- 

Laevius,  lee've-us,  a Latin  poet,  of  whom  little  is 
known.  He  lived  in  the  first  century  before  Christ,  and 
wrote  “Erotopaegnia.” 

Lafabrique,  ll'fit 'bit £k', (Nicolas,)  a Flemish  painter, 
born  at  Namur  ; died  at  Liege  in  1736. 

La  Fage,  It  ffzh,  (Raimond,)  a French  designer  and 
engraver,  born  at  Lisle  (Albigeois)  about  1650,  studied 
and  worked  at  Rome  and  at  Paris.  He  was  renowned 
for  boldness  of  touch  and  facility  of  execution.  The 
pen  was  his  favourite  instrument  in  design.  He  left 
many  etchings.  His  habits  were  very  intemperate. 
Died  about  1690. 

La  Faille,  de,  deh  If  ffl  or  ft'ye,  (Clement,)  a 
French  naturalist,  born  at  La  Rochelle  in  1718;  died  in 
1782. 

Lafaist.  See  Lafaye. 

La  Fare,  de,  deh  If  ffR,  (Charles  Auguste,)  Mar- 
quis, a French  litterateur , born  at  Valgorge  in  1644.  He 
served  several  campaigns  in  the  army,  (1667-74,)  and 
became  a friend  of  Turenne.  Besides  some  trifling 


poetical  pieces,  he  wrote  “Memoirs  and  Reflections  on 
the  Principal  Events  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.,” 
(1715,)  which  is  commended.  Died  in  1712. 

La  Farge,  If  ffRzh,  (Joachim,)  a French  financier, 
born  in  Paris  about  1750,  originated  a system  of  tontine 
which  is  called  by  his  name.  Died  about  1825. 

La  Farge,  (Marie  Cappelle, ) a Frenchwoman, 
notorious  for  her  crimes,  was  born  in  Picardy  in  1816. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a colonel  of  artillery,  and  was 
married  in  1838  to  M.  La  Farge,  who  died  soon  after,  it 
was  supposed,  from  the  effects  of  poison  administered 
by  his  wife.  About  the  same  time  she  was  accused  of 
having  stolen  from  one  of  her  friends  some  diamonds  of 
great  value.  The  trial  which  followed  was  of  the  most 
exciting  kind,  several  eminent  chemists  having  declared, 
after  an  examination  of  the  remains,  that  there  were  no 
marks  of  poison,  while  M.  Orfila  asserted  that  arsenic 
was  present.  Madame  La  Farge  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  but  after  twelve  years  she  was 
released,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  died  in  1852. 

See  “ Memoires  de  Marie  Cappelle  Veuve  La  Farge,”  by  herself, 
4 vols.,  1840;  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1S42. 

La  Farina,  IS  fi-Ree'r.S,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  lawyer 
and  historical  writer,  born  at  Messina  in  1815.  He 
founded  several  liberal  journals,  which  were  successively 
suppressed  by  the  government.  He  afterwards  settled 
at  Florence,  where  he  found  more  liberty,  and  published 
a democratic  anti-papal  journal,  “ L’Alba.”  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  unsuccessful  revolution  in  Sicily 
in  1848,  after  which  he  again  became  an  exile.  Among 
his  works  are  a “History  of  Italy  from  1815  to  1850,” 
(6  vols.,)  and  a “History  of  the  Revolution  of  Sicily  in 
1848-49,”  (2  vols.) 

Lafaye,  li'fi',  (Antoine,)  a French  Protestant  min- 
ister, born  at  Chateaudun,  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Geneva  in  1584.  He  wrote  several  theological  works, 
and  a “Life  of  Beza,”  (1606.)  Died  in  1615. 

Lafaye  or  Lafaist,  lt'fi',  (Pierre  Benjamin,)  a 
French  philologist,  born  in  the  department  of  Yonne  in 
1808.  His  chief  works  are  “French  Synonymes,”  (1841,) 
crowned  by  the  Institute,  and  a “ Dictionary  of  the 
Synonymes  of  the  French  Language,”  (1858.) 

Lafaye,  de,  deh  li'fi',  (Jean  Elie,)  an  able  French 
engineer,  born  at  Vienne  in  1671.  He  served  in  the 
army  many  years  as  engineer,  and  made  discoveries  in 
the  science  of  war.  Died  in  1718. 

Lafaye,  de,  (Jean  Franqois,)  a French  diplomatist, 
distinguished  for  his  wit  and  accomplishments,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Vienne  in  1674.  He  was 
a member  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1731. 

La  Fayette  or  Lafayette,  de.deh  li'fi'ySt',  (George 
Washington,)  the  only  son  of  General  La  Fayette,  was 
born  in  1779.  He  entered  the  army  young,  and  served 
in  Italy  about  1796.  As  aide-de-camp  of  General  Grou- 
chy, he  made  the  campaigns  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Poland,  (1805-07.)  He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1822,  and  again  in  1827,  by  the  voters  of 
Seine-et-Marne,  whom  he  continued  to  represent  until 
1848.  In  politics  he  was  an  advanced  liberal.  Died  in  1849. 

La  Fayette,  de,  (Gilbert,)  a French  general,  born 
about  1380.  He  fought  for  the  dauphin  Charles  against 
the  English,  and  became  a marshal  of  France  in  1420. 
He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  chief  counsellors  of 
Charles  VII.,  and  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Joan 
of  Arc  at  Orleans  in  1429.  He  aided  in  expelling  the 
English  from  Normandy  in  1449.  Died  in  1462. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate. ” 

La  Fayette,  de,  (Louise,)  a French  lady,  born  in 
1616,  was  a daughter  of  Count  Jean  de  la  Fayette. 
She  gained  the  affection  of  Louis  XIII.  about  1634,  and 
encouraged  him  to  become  more  independent  of  Riche- 
lieu. She  entered  a convent  about  1636.  Died  in  1665. 

La  Fayette  or  Lafayette,  de,  (Marie  Jean  Paul 
Roch  Yves  Gilbert  Motier — rosh  tv  zhel'baiR'  mo'- 
te-i',)  Marquis,  an  illustrious  French  statesman  and 
patriot,  was  born  at  Chavagnac,  September  6,  1757.  His 
father,  who  was  a marquis  and  marechal-de-camp,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Minden  in  1757.  After  leaving 
the  College  Du  Plessis,  in  Paris,  he  married  in  1774 
Mdlle.  d’Ayen,  a daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Ayen.  He 
was  the  heir  of  an  immense  fortune,  and  had  brilliant 
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prospects  at  court,  when,  with  generous  enthusiasm  for 
liberty,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  new-born  republic 
of  America.  Silas  Deane,  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  in  Paris,  accepted  his  offer,  and  promised  him 
the  grade  of  major-general,  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
American  Congress.  In  the  spring  of  1777  he  arrived 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  same  year  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  the  Brandywine,  where  he  was  wounded. 
He  gained  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Washington, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  his  conduct  at 
Monmouth  in  1778.  The  French  court  having  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  the  United  States,  La  Fayette 
recrossed  the  ocean  in  1779  and  returned  with  material 
aid  to  the  scene  of  war.  He  commanded  the  advanced 
guard  of  Washington  in  1780,  and  contributed  to  the 
decisive  victory  of  Yorktown,  (1781,)  where  the  war  was 
virtually  ended. 

On  his  return  to  France,  with  a prestige  magnified 
by  distance,  he  was  received  with  unbounded  applause, 
which  reanimated  or  confirmed  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  liberty.  In  1787  he  advocated  the  rights  of  the  French 
Protestants  and  various  reforms  in  the  government.  His 
principal  parliamentary  act  in  the  States-General  of  1789 
was  his  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  which  was 
adopted  by  that  body.  In  that  year  he  was  chosen  by  ac- 
clamation commandant  of  the  Parisian  militia,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  National  Guard.  At  this  period 
he  was  the  popular  favourite  of  the  nation.  “ The  federa- 
tion of  1790,”  says  Lamartine,  “was  the  apogee  of  La 
Fayette.  He  overshadowed  on  that  day  both  the  king 
and  the  Assembly.”  (“  History  of  the  Girondists.”) 
Aiming  to  reconcile  his  loyalty  to  the  king  with  his  duty 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  he  acted  with  the  Feuillants, 
the  friends  of  constitutional  monarchy.  In  the  main- 
tenance of  order  he  often  risked  his  life,  and  he  enforced 
martial  law  against  the  insurgents  in  the  Champ-de-Mars 
in  July,  1791,  soon  after  the  arrest  of  the  king  at  Va- 
rennes.  Before  the  end  of  that  year  he  resigned  his  com- 
mand, and  was  a candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  Paris  ; but 
the  intrigues  of  the  queen  and  court,  who  hated  or  feared 
him,  decided  the  election  in  favour  of  Pethion,  who  was 
a radical  revolutionist.  The  large  majority  of  Pethion 
showed  that  the  star  of  La  Fayette  was  declining.  In  the 
winter  of  1791-92  he  was  chosen  commander  of  one  of 
the  three  armies,  and,  war  having  been  declared  against 
Austria  in  April,  he  directed  some  small  operations  on 
the  frontier  of  Flanders,  at  the  same  time  striving,  with- 
out success,  to  defeat  the  Jacobins  at  Paris.  Indignant 
at  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  (June  20,  1792,)  La  Fayette 
went,  with  a single  officer,  to  Paris,  and,  in  a short 
harangue  before  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  demanded  the 
punishment  of  the  offenders.  “ In  this  attempt  to  act  as 
dictator,”  says  Lamartine,  “the  motive  was  generous, 
the  peril  great,  but  the  means  null.”  Returning  to  the 
army,  he  devised  a plan  to  save  the  king  by  transferring 
him  from  the  capital  to  his  camp ; but  the  court  rejected 
the  offer. 

The  insurrection  of  August  10  gave  the  ascendency  to 
the  republicans,  who  deprived  La  Fayette  of  his  command. 
He  then  fled  towards  Holland,  intending  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States,  but  was  arrested  by  the  Austrians  and 
detained  in  the  dungeons  of  Neiss  and  Olmiitz,  where 
he  was  treated  with  much  rigour.  In  a treaty  with  Aus- 
tria in  1797,  Bonaparte  insisted  on  his  liberation,  which 
was  effected  in  September  of  that  year.  Having  passed 
about  two  years  in  Holland,  he  returned  to  France  in 
1800,  and,  refusing  several  offers  of  public  employment 
under  Bonaparte,  maintained  his  political  consistency  in 
retirement  at  La  Grange.  Some  one  having  complained 
that  La  Fayette  censured  the  government,  the  First 
Consul  replied,  “Let  him  alone:  he  will  not  say  more 
against  me  than  he  has  expressed  openly  before  me.” 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1815,  he  opposed  the 
claims  of  Bonaparte  and  of  the  Bourbons,  and  wished  to 
rally  round  the  standard  of  1789  for  “liberty,  equality, 
and  order.”  After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he 
spoke  frequently  in  the  Chamber  in  opposition  to  the 
ministry.  In  1824  he  revisited  the  scene  of  his  youthful 
exploits,  where  he  was  received  with  cordial  demonstra- 
tions of  honour  and  gratitude,  and  passed  about  a year 
in  a triumphal  progress  through  the  twenty-four  States  of 


the  Union.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  voted 
$200,000  in  recompense  for  his  services  in  the  war  of 
independence.  The  arbitrary  measures  of  Charles  X. 
again  roused  him  to  political  action.  He  took  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  as  the  chief  of  the 
popular  camp  in  Paris,  and  president  of  the  commission 
which  exercised  a sort  of  dictatorship  after  the  expul- 
sion of  Charles  A.  He  was  also  chosen  commander 
of  all  the  National  Guards  of  France.  He  acquiesced 
in  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  which  Lamartine 
thinks  he  might  easily  have  prevented  by  proclaiming 
a republic.  On  this  occasion  he  said  to  the  new  king, 
“You  know  that  I am  a republican,  and  that  I regard 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  most  perfect 
that  ever  existed.”  He  died  May  20,  1834,  leaving  one 
son  and  several  daughters.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  lived 
through  such  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  such  severe 
trials  of  his  virtue,  with  a character  more  free  from  just 
reproach  than  La  Fayette.  The  high-toned  consistency 
of  his  conduct  is  expressed  in  the  assertion  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  “ that  you  could  certainly  predict  what  he  would 
do  in  every  contingency.” 

See  Sarrans,  “Lafayette  et  la  Revolution  de  1830,”  2 vols., 
1834;  Cloquet,  “Souvenirs  de  la  Vie  de  La  Fayette,”  1836;  “Md- 
moires  et  Correspondance  du  General  Lafayette,”  (published  by 
his  family,)  6 vols.,  1838  ; J.  Q.  Adams,  “ Oration  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Lafayette,”  1834;  William  Cutter,  “Lifeof  General 
Lafayette,”  New  York,  1849  ; L.  de  Lom^nie,  “ M.  de  Lafayette,  par 
un  Homme  de  Rien,”  1842;  P.  C.  Headley,  “Life  of  Lafayette,” 
Auburn,  1851 ; Sainte-Beuve,  “Critiques  et  Portraits  littdraires,” 
tome  v. ; Emile  de  la  B£dolli&re,  “Vie  politique  du  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,”  1833;  Bancroft,  “ History  of  the  United  States,”  vol. 
ix. ; “ North  American  Review”  for  January,  1825,  (by  George 
Ticknor,)  and  January,  1830,  (by  Edward  Everett;)  “London 
Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  1832;  “Foreign  Quarterly”  for 
October,  1S32;  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1833. 

La  Fayette,  de,  (Marie  Madeleine  Fioche  de  la 
Vergne — pe'osh'  deh  If  viRn,)  Countess,  a popular 
French  authoress,  born  in  Paris  in  1634,  was  eminently 
beautiful.  She  married  the  Count  de  la  Fayette  in  1655, 
and  her  house  became  the  resort  of  La  Fontaine,  La 
Rochefoucauld,  Menage,  and  other  eminent  authors. 
She  wrote  two  successful  novels,  “Zayde,”  (1670,)  and 
“The  Princess  of  Cleves,”  (1678,)  which  were  the  first 
French  works  of  fiction  that  truly  represented  the  man- 
ners of  the  higher  classes.  She  left  also  “ Memoirs  of 
the  French  Court”  for  the  years  1688  and  1689,  (1731,) 
and  a few  other  works.  Died  in  1693. 

See  Lemontey,  “Notice  sur  Madame  de  la  Fayette,”  1822; 
Sainte-Beuve,  “Portraits  de  Femmes,”  1S44;  Auger,  “Notice 
biographique  sur  Madame  de  Lafayette,”  (prefixed  to  her  Letters,) 
1823 ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

La  Fayette,  de,  (Oscar,)  a son  of  George  W.,  noticed 
above,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1816.  He  served  in  the 
army  in  Africa,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  captain.  In 
1846  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in 
1848  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  in  which  he  voted 
with  the  republicans. 

Laferriere  or  La  Ferriere,  If'fYre-aiR',  (Louis 
Firmin  Julien,)  a French  jurist,  and  a member  of  the 
Institute,  was  born  at  Jonzac  in  1798.  His  principal 
work  is  a “ History  of  the  Civil  Law  of  Rome  and  of 
French  Law,”  (6  vols.,  1846-53.)  Died  in  1861. 

La  Ferriere,  de,  deh  If  fi're-aiR',  (Louis  Marie,) 
Count,  born  at  Redon  in  1776,  became  a general  of 
division.  He  lost  a leg  at  Craonne  in  1814.  Napoleon 
left  him  a legacy  of  100,000  francs.  Died  in  1834. 

La  Ferte-Imbault,  de,  deh  It  f§R'ti'  iN'bo',  (Marie 
Th1ir£:se  Geoffrin,)  Marquise,  a literary  French  lady, 
born  in  Paris  in  1715,  was  a daughter  of  the  well-known 
Madame  de  Geoffrin.  She  was  trained  up  in  the  society 
of  such  men  as  Fontenelle  and  Montesquieu,  who  were 
habitues  of  her  mother’s  salon.  Her  moral  or  pious  prin- 
ciples caused  her  to  close  her  door  against  D’Alembert 
and  the  other  Encyclopaedists.  She  was  gra7id  waitress 
of  the  order  of  Lanturelus,  designed  for  literary  diver- 
sion, and  composed  several  volumes  of  moral  maxims. 
Died  in  1791. 

See  Marmontel,  “ Memoires.” 

La  Ferte-Senneterre,  de,  deh  If  flR'ti'  s§n'taiR', 
(Henri,)  Due,  a French  marshal,  born  in  1600,  com- 
manded a wing  at  the  battle  of  Rocroy,  (1645.)  He 
became  a marshal  of  France  in  1651,  after  which  Tu- 
renne  and  he  recovered  Bar,  Arras,  and  other  towns 
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tvhich  the  Prince  of  Conde  had  captured.  Died  in 
1681. 

La  Feuillade.  See  Feuillade,  de  i.a. 

Lafiitte,  liTAt',  (Jacques,)  an  eminent  French  finan- 
cier and  liberal  statesman,  born  at  Bayonne  in  1767,  was 
the  son  of  a carpenter.  In  1788  he  entered  as  clerk  the 
banking-house  of  Perregaux  at  Paris.  He  became  a part- 
ner about  1802,  and  the  head  of  the  firm  in  1809.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  chosen  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
France.  The  great  fortune  which  he  had  acquired  was 
freely  offered  for  the  defence  of  Paris  from  the  invaders 
in  1814,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  public  credit  in 
1815.  Napoleon  deposited  with  him  5,000,000  francs 
just  before  his  departure  to  Saint  Helena,  with  the  ex- 
pression of  perfect  confidence  in  his  honesty.  In  1816 
he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  he 
acted  with  the  Liberal  opposition  and  spoke  with  ability 
on  financial  questions.  “ Placed  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
defenders  of  the  Charter,”  says  M.  de  Lomenie,  “as 
popular  by  his  opinions  as  by  his  princely  munificence, 
the  opulent  banker  beheld  himself  surrounded  by  all  the 
notabilities  of  the  press  and  the  tribune.”  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  dethronement  of  Charles  X.  in  1830, 
and  used  his  influence  in  favour  of  Louis  Philippe,  to 
whom  in  a critical  hour  he  wrote,  “No  more  hesitation  ! 
Choose  between  a crown  and  a passport.”  He  entered 
the  first  ministry  of  the  new  reign  as  minister  without  a 
portfolio.  This  ministry  having  been  speedily  dissolved, 
Lafiitte,  on  the  3d  of  November,  1830,  became  prime 
minister  (president  du  conseil)  and  minister  of  finance. 
Failing  to  command  a majority  in  the  chamber,  he  re- 
signed in  March,  1831.  The  financial  crisis  which  fol- 
lowed ruined  his  fortune,  which  had  been  reduced  by 
large  donations  to  the  popular  cause  in  1830.  A national 
subscription  relieved  him  from  embarrassment  about 
1833.  Died  in  1844. 

See  M.  C.  Marchal,  “Souvenirs  de  J.  Laffitte,  raeontes  par  lui- 
nieme,”  1844;  “Jacques  Laffitte,”  Paris,  1844;  “ViedeM.  Laffitte,” 
Paris,  1844;  Lomenie,  “ Galerie  des  Contemporains  illustres.” 

Laffon  de  Ladebat,  IITAn'  deh  li'di'bi',  (AndrL 
Daniel,)  a French  financier,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1746, 
was  a merchant  in  early  life.  He  was  a moderate  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  in  1791,  and  of  the  Council  of  Elders 
in  1795.  The  coup  d'etat  of  September  4,  1797,  sent  him 
as  an  exile  to  Guiana.  After  his  return  to  France  he 
published  several  treatises  on  finance,  economy,  etc.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Protestant  Bible  Society 
in  1818.  Died  in  1829. 

See  Thiers,  “ History  of  the  French  Revolution;”  Haag,  “La 
France  protestante.” 

Lafitau,  li'fe'tb',  (Joseph  Franqois,)  a French  Jes- 
uit, born  at  Bordeaux.  Having  been  for  many  years  a 
missionary  in  Canada,  he  returned  to  France,  and  pub- 
lished “ Manners  of  the  American  Savages  compared 
with  the  Manners  of  Primitive  Ages,”  and  two  other 
works.  Died  in  1740. 

Lafitau,  (Pierre  Franqois,)  a French  priest  and 
writer,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1685.  He  wrote  a “ Life 
of  Clement  XI.,”  (1752,)  and  other  works.  He  became 
Bishop  of  Sisteron  in  1719.  Died  in  1764. 

Lafite,  lf'fit',  (Marie  Elisabeth  Bouee — boo'A',) 
a French  authoress,  born  in  Paris  about  1750.  She 
wrote  several  juvenile  books,  among  which  are  “ Moral 
Conversations  and  Tales,”  etc.,  (1781,)  often  reprinted. 
Died  in  1794. 

Lafitte,  lf-fit'  or  lt'ffit',  (Jean,)  a notorious  French 
privateer,  born  about  1780,  became  about  1813  the  leader 
of  a band  of  pirates  who  established  themselves  at 
Grande  Terre,  in  Barataria  Bay,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
In  1814  he  was  offered  a large  sum  of  money,  and  a 
commission  in  the  navy,  on  condition  of  his  assisting 
the  British  in  their  attack  on  New  Orleans.  He  refused 
these  proposals,  and  offered  his  services  to  defend  Loui- 
siana on  condition  of  pardon  to  himself  and  followers, 
which  offer  was  accepted.  The  time  and  circumstances 
of  his  death  are  unknown.  The  adventures  of  Lafitte 
have  formed  the  subject  of  several  tales  and  romances. 

Lafolie,  ISTo'le',  (Charles  Jean,)  a French  littera- 
teur, born  in  Paris  in  1780,  published  “Notices  of  the 
Public  Monuments,  Palaces,  Museums,  Colleges,  etc. 
of  Paris,”  (1820.)  Died  in  1824. 
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Lafolie,  (Louis  Guillaume,)  a French  chemist,  born 
at  Rouen  in  1739.  He  discovered  the  yellow  dye  ex- 
tracted from  gaude,  (dyer’s  weed,)  and  wrote  an  imagina- 
tive work  called  the  “ Philosopher  without  Pretension,” 
(“  Philosophe  sans  Pretention,”  etc.,  1775.)  Died  in  1780. 

Lafon,  ISTAn',  (Pierre,)  a famous  French  tragic 
actor,  born  in  Perigord  in  1775,  made  a successful  dtbut 
in  Paris  in  1800,  and  was  considered  by  his  admirers  a 
rival  of  Talma.  Died  in  1846. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.  ” 

Lafons,  de,  deh  ISTAn',  (Franqois  Joseph  Alex- 
andre,) Baron  de  Mellicocq,  a French  botanist  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Noyon,  Oise,  in  1802. 

Lafont,  IITAn',  (Charles  Philippe,)  a popular  mu- 
sician, born  in  Paris  in  1781,  was  appointed  in  1809  first 
violinist  to  the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  and  on  his 
return  to  Paris  in  1815  filled  the  same  office  at  the  royal 
chapel.  Died  in  1839. 

Lafont,  (Pierre  Ch£ri,)  a French  actor,  born  at  Bor- 
deaux in  1801. 

Lafont,  de,  deh  ISTAn',  (Joseph,)  a French  dramatist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1686,  wrote  successful  comedies,  among 
which  was  “The  Festivals  of  Thalia,”  (“Les  Fetes  de 
Thalie,”  1714.)  Died  in  1725. 

Lafontaine,  liToNTAn',  (August  Heinrich  Julius,) 
a popular  novelist,  of  French  origin,  born  at  Brunswick 
about  1758.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he  was  employed 
as  pastor  or  professor  at  Halle.  He  published,  in  Ger- 
man, a great  number  of  novels,  which  had  a temporary 
success  and  were  translated  into  French.  Among  them 
are  “The  Singular  Man,”  (“Der  Sonderling,”)  “The 
Family  De  Halden,”  and  “Agnes  and  Bertha,”  (1818.) 
Died  at  Halle  in  1831.  His  style  is  easy  and  agreeable, 
but  his  sentimentality  is  considered  excessive. 

See  Johann  G.  Gruber,  “A.  Lafontaine’s  Leben  und  Wirken,” 
1833:  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale;”  “Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view” for  February,  1834. 

La  Fontaine  or  Lafontaine,  de,  deh  IITAnTAu', 
(Jean,)  a famous  French  fabulist,  born  at  Chateau- 
Thierry,  July  8,  1621,  was  the  most  popular  French  poet 
of  his  time.  He  was  remarkable  for  an  easy,  careless, 
and  indolent  temper,  and  passed  the  age  of  twenty-one 
before  he  manifested  his  poetical  genius.  He  married 
Marie  Hericart  to  please  his  father,  who  procured  for 
him  the  office  of  master  of  waters  and  forests ; but  he 
soon  sold  his  office  and  separated  from  his  wife.  The 
Duchess  de  Bouillon,  pleased  with  his  first  literary 
efforts,  became  his  patroness  and  took  him  to  Paris.  He 
received  a pension  from  Fouquet,  and  about  1662  com- 
posed an  admirable  elegy  on  the  fall  of  that  minister. 
He  enjoyed  for  about  twenty  years  the  hospitality  of 
Madame  Sabliere,  a lady  of  Paris,  who  generously  pro- 
tected him  from  the  effects  of  his  improvidence  and 
incapacity  for  business.  His  first  tales  appeared  in  1664, 
and  six  books  of  Fables  in  1668.  Ten  years  later,  he 
produced  the  last  six  books  of  those  inimitable  works. 
At  the  death  of  Colbert  (1683,)  La  Fontaine  and  Boileau 
were  rival  candidates  for  the  place  which  he  left  vacant 
in  the  French  Academy ; and  the  former  was  successful. 
Moliere  and  La  Fontaine  are  reckoned  the  two  most 
original  writers  of  the  brilliant  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Many 
anecdotes  are  related  of  his  simplicity,  naivete,  and  ab- 
sence of  mind.  “ His  lines,”  says  Hallam,  “ have  a 
proverbial  truth  and  a humour  of  expression  which 
render  them  constantly  applicable.  . . . Many  of  his 
fables  are  admirable  : the  grace  of  the  poetry,  the  happy 
inspiration  that  seems  to  have  dictated  the  turns  of 
expression,  place  him  in  the  first  rank  among  fabulists.” 
(“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  He  died 
in  Paris  in  April,  1695,  having  expressed  penitence  for 
the  licentious  passages  in  his  tales. 

See  La  Harpe,  “ filoge  de  Lafontaine,”  1774;  Walckenaer, 
“ Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  J.  de  La  Fontaine,”  1820; 
Marais,  “ Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  J.  de  La  Fontaine,” 
1811  ; Chamfort,  “ Rloge  de  La  Fontaine,”  1774;  Sainte-Beuvk, 
“ Portraits  littdraires,”  tome  i.,  and  “ Causeries  du  Lundi,”  tome  vii.  ; 
Des  Renaudes,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  J.  de  Lafontaine,”  1852  ; 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Europe  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1820. 

La  Fontenelle  or  Lafontenelle,  de,  deh  15  fANt'nel', 
(Armand  D£sire,)  a French  antiquary  and  biographer, 
born  in  Poitou  in  1784.  Among  his  works  are  a “ His- 
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tory  of  Oliver  cle  Clisson,”  (2  vols.,  1826,)  and  the  “ Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Du  Plessis-Mornay,”  (with  Au- 
guis,  12  vols.,  1822-42.)  Died  in  1847. 

Lafosse,  li'foss',  (Philippe  Etiennf.,)  a French  vete- 
rinary physician,  wrote  “The  Farrier’s  Guide,”  (1766,) 
and  a “Manual  of  Veterinary  Medicine,”  (1803.)  Died 
in  1820. 

Lafosse  or  La  Fosse,  de,  deh  It  foss,  (Antoine,) 
a French  dramatist  and  poet,  born  in  Paris  in  1653, 
was  accounted  by  some  the  first  tragic  poet  of  his  time. 
Pie  produced,  besides  other  dramas,  “ Polyxene,”  (1686,) 
and  “Manlius  Capitolinus,”  (1698,)  a tragedy,  which  is 
highly  praised  by  La  Harpe.  Died  in  1708. 

Lafosse,  de,  (Charles,)  a French  historical  painter 
of  high  reputation,  born  in  Paris  in  1640,  was  an  uncle 
of  the  preceding.  He  studied  under  Lebrun,  and  in 
Rome.  He  was  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  to  adorn  the 
Trianon  and  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  the  frescoed  dome 
of  which  is  called  his  master-piece.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Painting  in  1683,  when  he  exhibited 
the  “Abduction  of  Proserpine.”  Died  in  1716. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Lafosse,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  Joseph,)  a skilful 
French  engraver,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1721 ; died  about 
1775- 

Lafrery,  lifVre'  or  li'fReh-re',  (Antoine,)  a French 
engraver,  born  at  Salins  in  1512.  He  worked  in  Rome, 
where  he  published  maps  and  engravings,  and  “ Mirror 
of  Roman  Grandeur,”  (“  Speculum  Romanae  Magni- 
tudinis,”  in  118  plates,  1554-73.) 

La  Fuente.  See  Fuente,  La. 

La  Fuente,  13.  fwSn'tk,  (AlcAntara  Miguel,)  a 
Spanish  historian  and  lawyer,  born  in  the  province  of 
Malaga  in  1817.  He  died  at  ILavana  in  1850,  soon  after 
he  had  been  made  fiscal  (attorney-general)  of  Cuba.  His 
chief  work  is  a “History  of  Granada,”  (4  vols.,  1843-48.) 

Lagalla,  13-g3P13,  (Giulio  Cesare,)  an  Italian  phy- 
sician and  philosopher,  born  at  Padula  in  1576,  was 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Roman  College  from  1597 
till  his  death.  He  published  a “Treatise  on  Comets,” 
(1613,)  and  “ De  Immortalitate  Animorum,”  (1621,)  an 
effort  to  prove  that  Aristotle  admitted  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Died  in  1624. 

La  Gallissoniere.  See  Gallissoniere,  de  la. 

Lagaraye,  de,  deh  li'gi'ri',  (Claude  Toussaint 
Marot,)  Comte,  a French  chemist  and  philanthropist, 
born  at  Rennes  in  1675.  He  founded  infant-schools, 
and  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  aged.  He  made  some 
improvements  in  vegetable  analysis,  and  published  a 
treatise  on  “Hydraulic  Chemistry,”  (“Chimie  hydrau- 
lique,”  1746.)  Died  in  1755. 

See  “ Les  fipoux  charitables,  ou  Vies  du  Comte  et  de  la  Comtesse 
de  La  Garaye,”  Rennes,  1782. 

Lagarde.  See  DeshouliEres. 

La  Gardie.  See  Gardie,  de  la. 

La  Gasca.  See  Gasca,  de  la. 

Lagerbring,  13'ger-bRing,  (Sven  or  Sven  Bring,) 
a Swedish  historian,  born  in  1707,  was  for  many  years 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Lund.  Fie 
published  a “ History  of  Sweden”  down  to  1457,  (3  vols., 
1769-76,)  a work  of  much  research,  but  defective  in 
style  and  method.  Died  in  1788. 

See  C.  Wollin,  “Parentation  ijfver  S.  Lagerbring,”  1788. 

Lagerlof  or  Lagerloef,  li'ger-lof',  (Pehr,)  a Swedish 
scholar  and  writer,  born  in  1648,  became  professor  of 
rhetoric  at  Upsal.  He  was  learned  in  languages,  and 
wrote  Latin  verse  with  much  purity  of  style.  He  pub- 
lished several  antiquarian  treatises.  Died  in  1699. 

See  Jocher,  “Allgemeines  Gelebrten-Lexikon.” 

Lagerstrom  or  Lagerstroem,  von,  fon  1 3'ger-stR6m', 
(Magnus,)  a Swedish  savant,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1696, 
was  a friend  of  Linnaeus.  He  translated  French  and 
German  works  into  Swedish,  and  availed  himself  of  his 
advantages  as  director  of  the  East  India  Company  to 
collect  scientific  facts  and  specimens  and  to  promote 
researches  in  natural  history.  Died  in  1759. 

See  Kryger,  “ Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  M.  Lagerstroem,”  1760. 

Lagny.  de,  deh  lfn'ye',  (Thomas  Fantet,)  a French 
mathematician,  born  at  Lyons  in  1660.  He  removed  to 
Paris  in  1678,  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences 


in  1695,  and  chosen  professor  of  hydrography  at  Roche- 
fort in  1697.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  He  published,  besides  other  ingenious  treatises, 
“The  Cubature  of  the  Sphere,”  (1703,)  “which,”  says 
Fontenelle,  “would  prove  him  to  be  a great  geometer.” 
Died  in  1734. 

See  Fontenelle,  “£loge  de  M.  de  Lagny.” 

Lagomarsini,  13-go-maR-see'nee,  ( Girolamo,  ) an 
eminent  Italian  philologist  and  Jesuit,  born  in  1698.  He 
was  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Florence  for  many  years,  and 
about  1750  became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Roman 
College.  He  published  Latin  orations  (1746)  and  epis- 
tles, a poem  “ On  the  Origin  of  Springs,”  (“  De  Origine 
Fontium,”  1749,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1773. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium ;”  Parthe- 
nius,  “De  Vita  et  Studiis  H.  Lagomarsini,”  1801. 

La  Grange,  (Antoine.)  See  Rivet  de  la  Grange. 

Lagrange  or  La  Grange,  If  gRfiNzh,  (Joseph  Louis,) 
one  of  the  most  eminent  geometers  of  modern  times,  was 
born  at  Turin  on  the  25th  of  January,  1736.  His  parents 
were  of  French  origin.  He  was  educated  in  the  College 
of  Turin,  where  his  mathematical  genius  was  rapidly 
developed  and  was  specially  directed  to  the  study  of 
modern  analysis.  It  has  been  said  that  all  he  learned 
seemed  to  be  only  a reminiscence  of  what  he  had  before 
known.  Having  examined  Euler’s  work  on  “ Isoperi- 
metrical  Problems,”  he  sent  to  the  author  in  1755  the 
first  essays  of  his  “Method  of  Variations,”  which  alone 
would  immortalize  his  name,  and  which  he  had  invented 
to  respond  to  the  desire  of  Euler.  About  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
military  college  of  Turin.  The  first  volume  of  the  “ Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Turin”  (1759)  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  admirable  essays  of  Lagrange  on  the  most  im- 
portant and  difficult  points  of  analysis  and  mechanics, 
such  as  the  propagation  of  sound  and  the  vibration  of 
chords.  He  published  in  1762  some  applications  of  his 
great  discovery,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  “ Method 
of  Variations.”  In  1764  he  gained  the  prize  offered  by 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a “ Theory  of  the 
Libration  of  the  Moon.”  Invited  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  he  removed  to  Berlin  in  1766,  and  was  for  twenty 
years  director  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  which 
he  enriched  with  numerous  treatises  on  “ Tautochronous 
Curves,”  “Numerical  Equations,”  the  “Integral  Cal- 
culus,” “Partial  Differences,”  and  on  the  most  arduous 
questions  of  general  astronomy  and  celestial  mechanics. 
He  was  chosen  a foreign  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Paris 
in  1772.  The  persuasion  of  Mirabeau  and  the  offer  of  a 
pension  from  the  king  induced  him  to  settle  in  Paris  in 
1787.  He  published  in  1788  his  magnificent  work  “La 
Mecanique  analytique,”  (“Analytical  Mechanics,”)  which 
is  considered  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. His  interest  was  vividly  excited  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  which,  however,  he  took  no  active  part.  In  1792 
he  married  Mademoiselle  Lemonnier.  He  was  the  first 
professor  of  geometry  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  founded 
about  1794;  and  his  name  was  the  first  inscribed  on  the 
list  of  the  members  of  the  Institute,  founded  in  1795. 
Napoleon,  who  highly  appreciated  the  great  talents  of 
one  so  incapable  of  intrigue  and  adulation,  gave  him  the 
office  of  senator  and  the  titles  of  count  of  the  empire  and 
grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour.  He  died  in  April, 
1813.  “Among  the  inventors  who  have  most  enlarged 
the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge,”  says  La  Place,  “ New- 
ton and  Lagrange  appear  to  have  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  the  power  which,  by  the  discovery  of  general 
principles,  constitutes  the  true  genius  of  science.”  “After 
Newton’s  discovery  of  the  elliptic  orbits  of  the  planets,” 
says  Playfair,  “ Lagrange’s  discovery  of  their  periodical 
inequalities  is,  without  doubt,  the  noblest  truth  in  phy- 
sical astronomy;  and,  in  respect  of  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes,  it  may  truly  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all.” 

See  Delambre,  “Eloge  de  Lagrange;”  Virey  et  Potel, 
“ Precis  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  Lagrange,”  1813 : Pietro  Cossali, 
“ Elogio  di  G.  L.  Lagrange,”  1813  ; Magistrini,  “Discorso  in  Lode 
di  Lagrange,”  1819;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

La  Grange,  (N.,)  a French  litterateur,  born  in  Paris 
in  1738,  translated  the  great  poem  of  Lucretius  “De 
Rerum  Natura,”  with  notes,  (1768,)  and  the  works  of 
Seneca,  (7  vols.,  1779.)  The  former  passes  for  one  of 
the  best  versions  in  the  French  language.  Died  in  1775. 

(S^^See  Explanations,  p.  23  ) 
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La  Grange  or  Lagrange,  de,  deh  If  gufiNzh,  (Ade- 
laide Blaise  Franqois  le  LiEvre,)  Marquis  de  Fou- 
rilles,  born  in  Paris  in  1766,  became  general  of  division 
in  1809.  Died  in  1833. 

La  Grange,  de,  (Adelaide  Edouard,)  Marquis,  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  a member  of  the  Institute,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1 796.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1834  to  1848,  and  voted  with 
the  friends  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  Assembly  of  1849. 
In  1852  he  became  a senator.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  treatises  on  numismatics. 

La  Grange,  de,  (Amand  Charles  Louis  le  LiEvre,) 
a French  general,  born  in  1783,  served  with  distinction 
under  Napoleon  I. 

Lagrange,  de,  (Joseph,)  Comte,  a French  general, 
born  in  1763;  died  in  1836. 

La  Grange,  de,  (Joseph  de  Chancel,)  a French 
dramatic  and  satiric  poet,  commonly  called  La  Grange- 
Chancel,  was  born  at  Perigueux  in  1676.  His  drama 
of  “ Jugurtha”  was  performed  with  success  in  1694.  He 
produced  other  tragedies,  among  which  “ Amasis”  (1701) 
and  “ Ino  and  Melicerta”  (1713)  are  called  the  best.  He 
was  imprisoned  or  exiled  some  years  for  three  remark- 
able odes,  named  “ Philippiques,”  (1720,)  which  were 
libellous  satires  against  the  Regent  of  France.  “As  a 
satiric  poet,”  says  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale,” 
“ he  has  left  a work  which,  in  spite  of  its  imperfections 
and  crying  injustice,  is  the  monument  of  satire  in  France.” 
Died  in  1758. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale Saint-Simon,  “ Me- 
moires.” 

Lagrene,  de,  deh  ligR'nf'  or  li'gReh-ni',  (ThEodose 
Marie  Melchior  Joseph,)  a French  diplomatist,  was 
born  at  Amiens  in  1800.  He  went  to  Athens  as  minister 
in  1836,  and  to  China  in  1844. 

Lagrenee,  li'gR&'ni',  (Jean  Jacques,)  a French  his- 
torical painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1740.  He  worked  in  Paris 
with  success,  and  reproduced  antique  paintings  by  incrus- 
tation on  marble  and  glass.  Died  in  1821. 

Lagrenee,  (Louis  Jean  Franqois,)  called  AinE,  a 
French  historical  painter,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1724.  He  was  surnamed  “the  French 
Albano.”  He  studied  at  Rome,  became  Academician 
in  1755,  and  for  some  time  was  first  painter  to  the  Em- 
press of  Russia.  He  afterwards  worked  in  Paris.  Died 
in  1805. 

See  Renou,  “Notice  sur  Lagr^n^e  l’ain^,”  1815. 

La  Gueronniere  or  Lagueronniere,  de,  deh  If  gi'- 
ro'ne-aiR',  (Arthur,)  Vicomte,  a French  political 
writer  and  Bonapartist,  born  in  1816.  He  became  chief 
editor  of  Lamartine’s  new  journal,  the  “Pays,”  in  1850. 
A dissension  arose  between  him  and  Lamartine  on  the 
subject  of  a historical  study  on  Louis  Napoleon,  which 
the  former  published  in  the  “ Pays,”  and  which  increased 
his  reputation  as  a brilliant  writer.  He  was  elected  a 
deputy  in  1852,  and  appointed  a councillor  of  state  in 
1854.  His  pamphlet  entitled  “Napoleon  III.  and  Eng- 
land” (1858)  produced  a great  sensation  on  both  sides 
of  the  Channel.  He  became  an  editor  of  the  “Consti- 
tutionnel.” 

Laguerre  or  La  Guerre,  If 'gain',  (Louis,)  a French 
painter,  born  in  1663,  was  a pupil  of  Le  Brun.  He  went 
to  England  about  1684,  and  worked  with  or  for  Verrio. 
He  painted  “The  Labours  of  Hercules”  in  Hampton 
Court  Palace.  Died  in  1721. 

La  Guiche  or  Laguiche,  de,  deh  If  g£sh,  (Phili- 
bert,) a French  general,  born  about  1540.  He  refused  to 
execute  the  order  of  the  court  for  the  massacre  of  Prot- 
estants in  1572.  He  commanded  the  artillery  at  Ivry, 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  victory.  Died  in  1607. 

His  nephew,  Jean  Franqois,  born  in  1569,  was  a 
marshal  of  France.  Died  in  1632. 

Laguille,  WgbV  or  li'ge'ye,  (Louis,)  a French  Jesuit, 
born  at  Autun  in  1658,  wrote  an  “Ancient  and  Modern 
History  of  Alsace,”  (2  vols.  folio,  1727.)  Died  in  1742. 

Laguna,  lf-goo'nf,  or  Lacuna,  lf-koo'nf,  (Andres,) 
a learned  Spanish  physician,  born  at  Segovia  in  1499. 
He  obtained  the  confidence  of  Charles  V.,  who  appointed 
him  physician  of  the  army  in  Flanders.  He  practised 
in  Metz,  (1540-46,)  and  in  Rome,  where  he  was  patron- 
ized by  the  pope,  who  made  him  a count.  He  died  in 


Spain  in  1560,  leaving  numerous  works,  among  which 
are  Commentaries  on  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  and 
“Anatomica  Methodus,”  (1535.) 

See  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Laharpe  or  La  Harpe,  lf'^fRp',  (FrEdEric  CEsar,) 
a Swiss  officer  and  republican,  born  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
in  1754.  He  was  for  some  years  preceptor  of  Alexander, 
afterwards  Czar  of  Russia,  and  about  1798  became  the 
chief  or  most  powerful  director  of  the  Helvetic  Republic. 
He  went  out  of  power  in  1800.  In  1814  he  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Alexander,  who  was  in  Paris  and  gave  him  the 
rank  of  general  in  his  army.  He  wrote  several  treatises 
on  Swiss  politics.  Died  in  1838. 

See  Charles  Monnard,  “ Notice  biographique  sur  le  Gdn^ral 
F.  C.  de  Laharpe,”  1838;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

La  Harpe  or  Laharpe,  de,  deh  IfVifRp',  (Jean 
Francois,)  a celebrated  French  critic  and  dramatist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1739,  was  educated  at  the  College  of 
Harcourt.  He  produced  in  1763  the  tragedy  of  “War- 
wick,” which  was  very  successful,  and  wrote  to  Voltaire  a 
letter  on  the  dramatic  art  which  procured  him  the  favour 
and  patronage  of  that  philosopher.  He  composed,  be- 
sides other  dramas,  the  applauded  tragedies  of  “ Me- 
lanie,” (about  1770,)  and  “ Philoctete.”  His  talents 
found  a congenial  employment  in  academic  competitions. 
He  wrote  admirable  eulogies  on  Fenelon,  Henry  IV., 
Lafontaine,  and  others,  and  he  received  several  prizes 
from  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a 
member  in  1776.  About  1786  he  began  to  lecture  at 
the  Lycee  of  Paris  on  literature.  These  lectures,  en- 
titled “Cours  de  Litterature,  ancienne  et  moderne,”  (18 
vols.,)  constitute  his  most  durable  title  to  fame.  His 
criticisms  on  French  authors  are  much  better  than  those 
on  the  ancient  classics.  “ The  seventeenth  century,”  says 
Sainte-Beuve,  “in  some  of  its  parts  and  some  of  its 
works,  was  never  better  analyzed,”  [than  by  La  Harpe.] 
At  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  he  was  a 
republican.  He  was  imprisoned  a few  months  during 
the  reign  of  terror.  Died  in  1803. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “ Causeries  du  Lundi,”  tome  v. ; L£on 
Thiess£,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Laharpe,”  1827; 
Mely-Janin,  “Vie  de  J.  F.  de  La  Harpe,”  1813  ; Daunou,  “ Notice 
sur  La  Harpe;”  Saint-Surin,  “Notice  sur  La  Harpe,”  1822; 
Auger,  “Vie  de  La  Harpe,”  1813;  Serieys,  “J.  F.  de  La  Harpe, 
peint  par  lui-meme,”  1817. 

La  Haye,  (French  engraver.)  See  Delahaye. 

Lahire  or  Lahyre,  IZ'Mr',  (Etienne  Vignoles — 
v^n^yol',)  a famous  French  captain  or  bandit.  He  per- 
formed many  exploits  against  the  English  in  France  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  He  never  obtained  a very 
high  rank  in  the  army.  Having  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
rescue  Joan  of  Arc  at  Rouen,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
soon  escaped.  Died  in  1442. 

La  Hire  or  Lahyre,  de,  deh  HViJr',  (Laurent,)  an 
eminent  French  painter  and  engraver  of  merit,  born  in 
Paris  in  1606.  He  adorned  many  of  the  churches  of 
Paris  with  his  works,  among  which  the  “ Apparition  of 
Christ  to  the  Three  Marys”  is  called  the  master-piece. 
His  easel-pictures  are  very  finely  finished.  He  received 
the  title  of  painter  to  the  king,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Died  in  1656. 

Lahire,  de,  (Philippe,)  a French  geometer,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1640.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1678,  and  was  employed 
by  the  government  in  continuing  the  measurement  of  the 
meridian  commenced  by  Picard.  For  many  years  he  was 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  College  of  France.  He 
was  also  versed  in  experimental  physics.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  “Conic  Sections,”  (1685,)  a “Treat- 
ise on  Mechanics,”  (1695,)  and  “Astronomical  Tables,” 
(1702.)  Died  in  1718  or  1719. 

See  Fontenelle,  “ filoge  de  Lahire;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G£n£rale.” 

La  Huerta.  See  Huerta. 

Lahyre.  See  La  Hire. 

Laid'law,  (William,)  a British  poet,  born  in  1780; 
died  in  1845. 

Laignelot,  l&n'yeh-lo',  (Joseph  Franqois,)  a French 
dramatist  and  Jacobin,  born  at  Versailles  in  1750,  com- 
posed a tragedy  called  “ Rienzi.”  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Convention  from  1792  to  1795,  and  voted 
for  the  death  of  the  king.  Died  in  1829. 
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Laine,  lYni',  (Joseph  Henri  Joachim,)  Vicomte, 
an  eminent  French  orator  and  statesman,  horn  at  Bor- 
deaux in  1767.  He  acquired  distinction  as  an  advocate 
at  Bordeaux,  supported  the  popular  cause  in  the  Revo- 
lution, and  was  for  several  years  under  the  empire  a 
member  of  the  legislative  body.  In  1813,  as  chairman 
of  a committee  of  that  house,  he  made  an  important 
report  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  which  gave  great  offence 
to  Napoleon.  Having  become  a royalist,  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1814  and  in 
1815.  He  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  and 
appointed  minister  of  the  interior  in  1816.  He  retired 
from  office  in  December,  1818,  became  secretary  of  state 
without  a portfolio  in  1821,  and  was  created  a peer  of 
France  in  1823.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  mode- 
rate royalists.  Died  in  1835.  “ M.  Laine  and  De  Serres,” 
says  Lamartine,  “ were  the  two  greatest  characters  and 
the  two  most  pathetic  orators  of  the  restoration.” 

See  Lamartine,  “ History  of  the  Restoration;”  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  Generale.  ” 

Lainez,  lk'nk',  ( Alexandre,  ) a French  poet  and 
linguist,  born  at  Chimay  about  1650.  After  travelling 
several  years  in  Europe  and  Asia,  he  became  a resident 
of  Paris.  He  was  courted  by  the  great  for  his  brilliant 
conversation  and  extensive  knowledge,  and  composed 
brief  poetical  effusions,  which  were  admired  for  grace 
and  vivacity.  Died  in  1710. 

Lainez  or  Laynez,  lT-ngth',  sometimes  improperly 
written  Leynez,  ( Jago  or  Diego,)  the  second  general 
of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  was  born  in  Castile,  Spain,  in 
1512.  About  1536  he  was  associated  with  Ignatius  Loy- 
ola in  organizing  the  society  of  Jesuits.  (See  Loyola.) 
He  was  deputed  by  the  pope  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
where  he  signalized  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
court  of  Rome.  In  1558  he  succeeded  Loyola  as  gen- 
eral of  the  order.  The  Council  of  Trent  having  re- 
sumed its  session,  he  made  there  a famous  speech,  in 
which  he  argued  the  necessity  of  a supreme  head  of 
the  Church.  Died  in  1565.  The  polity  of  the  Jesuits 
appears  to  have  been  mainly  the  product  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  subtlety  of  Lainez. 

See  Ribadeneira,  “Vida  del  P.  V.  D.  Laynez,”  1604;  F.  Solier, 
“Vie  du  P.  J.  Laynez,”  1599;  F.  Rainaldi,  “Vita  di  J.  Laynez,” 
Rome,  1672. 

Laing,  lang,  (Alexander  Gordon,)  Major,  a resolute 
Scottish  traveller,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1793,  enlisted  in 
the  army  in  1810.  In  1822  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone 
sent  him  on  a mission  to  the  Mandingo  country.  He 
also  explored  Solimana  and  adjacent  regions.  In  1824 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  was  employed 
by  Lord  Bathurst  to  explore  the  Niger.  Proceeding 
from  the  north,  he  arrived  in  August,  1826,  at  Timbuctoo, 
after  having  been  wounded  by  the  Tuariks.  On  his  way 
to  Sansanding  he  was  murdered  by  his  guide,  an  Arab 
sheik,  in  September,  1826.  His  journal  has  not  been 
recovered. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
“Monthly  Review”  for  September,  1825. 

Laing,  (Malcolm,)  an  able  Scottish  historian  and 
lawyer,  born  in  Orkney  in  1762.  He  practised  law  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1785. 
In  1800  he  published  a “History  of  Scotland  from  the 
Union  of  the  Crowns  [1603]  to  the  Union  of  the  King- 
doms in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,”  which  is  a work 
of  merit  and  remarkable  for  critical  acumen,  but  defect- 
ive in  style.  He  wrote  a treatise  against  the  authenticity 
of  Ossian’s  poems,  and  a few  other  works.  He  became 
a member  of  Parliament,  and  he  was  a friend  of  Charles 
J.  Fox.  Died  in  1818. 

Laing,  (Samuel,)  a Biitish  lawyer  and  politician,  a 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1810. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  as  a Liberal  in  1852,  and 
was  president  of  the  company  which  owned  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham.  He  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  in  India  in  i860.  From  June,  1859, 
to  October,  i860,  he  was  financial  secretary  to  the 
treasury.  Since  1867,  he  has  been  chairman  of  the 
London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway. 

Lair,  ISr,  (Pierre  Aim£,)  a French  writer  on  agricul- 
ture, born  at  Caen  in  1769,  was  noted  for  his  beneficence. 
Died  in  1853. 


Laire,  Hr,  (Franqois  Xavier,)  an  eminent  French 
bibliographer  and  monk,  born  at  Vadans  in  1738.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  he  saved  valuable  historical  documents 
from  destruction.  He  published  a “Series  of  Aldine 
Editions,”  a “ Specimen  of  Roman  Typography  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century,”  an  “Index  of  Books  from  the  In- 
vention of  Printing  to  the  Year  1500,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1801. 

Laire,  ll'reh,  (Sigismond,)  a German  painter,  born  in 
Bavaria  about  1550  ; died  in  Rome  in  1636. 

Lairesse,  l&'rlss',  (Gerard,)  a skilful  Flemish  his- 
torical painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Liege  in  1640,  was 
a pupil  of  his  father.  He  settled  in  Amsterdam.  His 
facility  as  an  artist  was  remarkable.  He  had  a rich 
imagination,  and  was  skilful  in  costume  and  composi- 
tion. His  engravings  are  much  esteemed.  He  died  in 
1 7 1 1,  leaving  an  able  “Treatise  on  Painting.” 

La'  is,  [Aatf,]  a celebrated  Greek  courtesan,  lived  at 
Corinth  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  was  notorious  for  her 
avidity  and  caprice.  Among  her  lovers  was  the  phi- 
losopher Aristippus.  The  citizens  of  Corinth  erected  a 
monument  to  her.  Another  courtesan  of  that  name  was 
supposed  to  have  been  a native  of  Sicily.  She  lived  at 
Athens  or  Corinth  about  400  B.c. 

La'I-us,  [Gr.  Auiof,]  a king  of  Thebes,  and  the  father 
of  CEdipus.  An  oracle  having  declared  that  he  should 
be  killed  by  his  own  son,  he  exposed  his  son  soon  after 
birth  on  Mount  Cithseron.  The  child  was  preserved  by 
strangers,  was  named  CEdipus,  and  remained  ignorant 
of  his  parentage.  (See  G£dipus.) 

Lajard,  lf'zhtR',  (Jean  Baptiste  F£lix,)  a French 
antiquary,  born  at  Lyons  in  1783,  went  to  Persia  as  sec- 
retary of  embassy  in  1807.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1830.  Among  his  works  is 
“ Researches  into  the  Public  Worship  and  the  Mysteries 
of  Mithra  in  the  East  and  West,”  (1848.)  He  pro- 
pounded a novel  theory  on  the  relations  of  the  Greeks 
with  the  Oriental  races,  which  has  since  been  partially 
confirmed.  Died  in  1858. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4ndrale.” 

Lajard,  de,  deh  lt'zhtR',  (Pierre  Auguste,)  an  able 
French  statesman,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1757,  was 
minister  of  war  in  1792.  During  the  empire  he  was  a 
member  of  the  legislative  body.  Died  in  1837. 

La  Jonchere,  de,  deh  If  zhiN'shaiR',  (Etienne  L£- 
cuyer,)  a French  engineer,  born  in  Auvergne  in  1690. 
He  projected  the  connection  of  the  Saone  and  the  Yonne 
by  a canal,  the  construction  of  which,  however,  was  given 
to  another  engineer.  Died  about  1740. 

Lakanal,  li'kf'nil',  (Joseph,)  a French  republican, 
born  at  Serres  (Ariege)  in  1762.  As  a member  of  the 
Convention,  (1792-95,)  he  protected  the  interests  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.  He  took  a prominent  part  in'  the 
organization  of  the  Institute,  of  which  he  was  a member. 
In  1814  he  retired  to  the  United  States,  was  welcomed 
by  Jefferson,  and  obtained  from  Congress  five  hundred 
acres  of  cotton-land.  He  was  afterwards  president  of 
the  University  of  Louisiana,  and  returned  to  France  in 
1833.  Died  in  Paris  in  1845. 

See  I.  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  “ Lakanal,  sa  Vie,  sesTravanx 
4 la  Convention,”  etc.,  1849;  Mignet,  “ Notice  historique  sur  M. 
Lakanal,”  1857. 

Lake,  (Arthur,)  a learned  English  preacher,  born  at 
Southampton,  was  appointed  Dean  of  Worcester  in  1608, 
and  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1616.  Died  in  1626. 
Several  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  published. 

Lake,  (Gerard,)  Viscount  Lake,  a British  general, 
was  born  in  1744.  Having  served  in  the  American  war 
and  in  the  war  against  the  French  republic,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  army  in  Ireland  during  the 
rebellion  which  began  in  1797,  and  was  defeated  by  the 
French  at  Castlebar.  In  1800  he  obtained  the  chief 
command  in  India,  and  in  1803  gained  a victory  over 
the  Mahrattas  near  Delhi.  He  defeated  them  again  the 
same  year  at  Laswarree.  Between  1804  and  1806  he 
waged  a successful  war  against  Holkar,  and  received 
the  title  of  Baron  Lake  of  Delhi,  etc.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1807,  and  was  created  a viscount.  Died  in 
1808. 

Lake,  (John,)  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1624,  became 
Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1685.  He  was  imprisoned,  in 
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company  with  six  other  prelates,  in  the  Tower  of  London 
in  1688.  Died  in  1698. 

See  Agnes  Strickland,  “Lives  of  the  Seven  Bishops.” 

Laksh'ml,  [modern  Hindoo  pron.  luksh'mee ; ety- 
mology obscure,]  called  also  Sri,*  sRee,  or  Shri,  shRee, 
in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  goddess  of  wealth,  and  the 
consort  of  Vishnu,  is  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the 
churning  of  the  ocean.  (See  KOrma.)  There  is  a striking 
analogy  between  the  origin  of  Lakshmi  and  that  of  the 
Venus  (Aphrodite)  Anadyomene  of  the  Greeks,  who 
also  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  sea. 
(See  Venus.)  But  Lakshmi,  though  represented  as 
extremely  beautiful,  is  not,  like  Venus,  the  patroness  of 
love,  but  the  goddess  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  She  is 
represented  with  four  arms  and  arrayed  with  the  most 
beautiful  ornaments  and  gems.  She  is  sometimes  called 
Padma,  (from  padma , the  “lotus,”)  in  allusion,  perhaps, 
to  her  divine  beauty,  and  by  many  other  names.  She  is 
sometimes  identified  with  the  beautiful  Apsara  Rambba, 
(or  Rembha.) 

See  Moor’s  “Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Lalamanffor  Lallemant,  lil'mSN',  (Jean,)  a French 
physician  and  scholar,  who  lived  about  1550-90,  was  a 
native  of  Autun.  He  produced,  besides  works  on  medi- 
cine, history,  etc.,  a French  version  of  Demosthenes’ 
“ Philippics,”  (1549.) 

Lalande,  de,  deh  It'lSNd',  (Jacques,)  a meritorious 
French  jurist,  born  at  Orleans  in  1622.  He  published 
“ Specimen  Juris  Romano-Gallici  ad  Pandectas,”  (1690.) 
Died  in  1703. 

Lalande,  de,  (Joseph  Jerome  Lefranqais,)  one  of 
the  most  eminent  French  astronomers,  was  born  at 
Bourg  (Ain)  in  July,  1732,  and  was  the  only  child  of 
Pierre  Lefrangais.  He  manifested  at  an  early  age  the 
love  of  fame  which  was  his  ruling  passion.  He  was  a 
student  in  a college  of  Lyons  when  the  great  eclipse  of 
July,  1748,  inspired  him  with  a determination  to  be  an 
astronomer.  Having  been  sent  by  his  parents  to  Paris 
to  study  law,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Messier  and 
Lemonnier  on  astronomy  and  mathematics,  and  became 
the  favourite  pupil  of  both  professors.  The  Academy 
having  resolved  to  send  an  astronomer  to  Berlin  to 
make  observations  and  to  second  La  Caille,  who  was 
stationed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Lalande  was 
selected  in  1751,  through  the  influence  of  Lemonnier. 
Returning  in  1752,  his  labours  were  approved,  and  he 
was  chosen  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
his  twentieth  year.  He  next  ascertained  the  diameter 
of  the  moon,  and  began  to  work  on  the  theory  of  the 
planets,  which  became  one  of  the  most  constant  occu- 
pations of  his  life.  He  assisted  Clairaut  in  computing 
the  effect  of  planetary  perturbations  on  the  return  of 
Halley’s  comet  about  1759. 

He  was  chosen  in  1760  editor  of  the  “ Connaissances 
des  Temps,”  in  the  plan  of  which  he  introduced  impor- 
tant improvements,  and  succeeded  Delisle  as  professor 
of  astronomy  in  the  College  of  France  in  1762.  For 
forty-six  years  he  discharged  the  functions  of  this  place 
with  great  zeal  and  eclat.  In  1764  he  published  his  great 
“Treatise  on  Astronomy,”  (“Traite  d’Astronomie,”)  in 
which  the  theory  and  practical  part  of  the  science  are 
extensively  treated.  He  produced  in  1772  a “Memoir 
on  the  Transit  of  Venus  of  1769,”  and  a year  later  a 
speculation  on  the  possibility  of  a collision  of  comets 
with  the  earth,  which  caused  a panic  among  the  un- 
learned, although  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
such  a collision  was  very  improbable.  He  wrote  many 
articles  for  the  “ Encyclopedic  Methodique”  and  the 
“Journal  des  Savants,”  and  published  “The  History, 
Theory,  and  Practice  of  Navigation,”  (“Abrege  de  Na- 
vigation,” etc.,  1793.)  Among  his  other  works  are 
“Astronomical  Bibliography,”  (1803,)  “ Histoire  celeste 
Frangaise,”  (1801,)  containing  the  observations  of  many 
French  astronomers,  and  “Memoirs  on  the  Parallax  of 
the  Moon.”  He  died  in  1807.  “Though  in  many  re- 
spects only  an  astronomer  of  the  second  order,”  says 
Delambre,  “ he  was  the  foremost  of  all  as  a professor, 
and  did  more  than  any  other  to  promote  the  study  of 


the  science.”  His  temper  was  irritable,  but  candid  and 
benevolent. 

See  Delambre,  “ lUloge  de  Lalande;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gen^rale.” 

Lalande,  de,  (Michel  Jean  J£r6me  Lefranqais,) 
an  astronomer,  a nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Normandy  in  1766.  Under  the  direction  of  his  uncle  he 
made  observations  in  Paris,  and  ascertained  the  theory" 
of  the  orbit  of  Mars.  He  became  a member  of  the  In 
stitute  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes.  Died  in  1839 

Lalande,  de,  (Michel  Richard,)  a French  com- 
poser, born  in  Paris  in  1657,  became  superintendent  of 
music  of  Louis  XIV.  about  1683.  He  composed  many 
motets.  “ He  was,”  says  Denne-Baron,  “ the  most  skilful 
French  composer  of  religious  music  of  his  time.”  Died 
in  1726. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

La  Landelle  or  Lalandelle,  de,  deh  If  lSN'dSl', 
(Guillaume  Joseph  Gabriel,)  a French  novelist,  born 
at  Montpellier  in  1812,  wrote  “The  Naval  Crown,”  (9 
vols.,  1848,)  and  other  maritime  novels. 

Lalanne,  linin',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  didactic 
poet,  born  at  Dax  in  1772. 

Lalanne,  (L£on  Louis  Chretien,)  a French  civil 
engineer  and  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1811. 

Lalanne,  (Marie  Ludovic  Chretien,)  a French 
writer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1815. 
Among  his  works  is  “Curiosites  litteraires,”  (1845.) 

Lallemand,  lil'mSN',  (Charles  Franqois  An- 
toine,) Baron,  a French  general,  called  Lallemand 
Ain£,  was  born  at  Metz  in  1774.  He  served  in  Spain, 
where  he  obtained  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade,  (1811.) 
During  the  Hundred  Days  he  joined  Bonaparte,  and 
commanded  a division  at  Waterloo.  As  a fugitive,  he 
sought  refuge  in  the  United  States,  and  attempted  to 
found  a colony  in  Texas  about  1818,  but  failed.  In  1830 
he  returned  to  France,  was  restored  to  the  rank  of  gene- 
ral, and  entered  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Died  in  1839. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Lallemand,  (Claude  Franqois,)  an  eminent  French 
medical  writer,  born  at  Metz  in  1790.  He  was  professor 
of  clinical  surgery  at  Montpellier  from  1819  to  1823,  and 
again  from  1826  to  1845.  I*1  the  latter  year  he  was 

elected  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
settled  in  Paris.  He  wrote,  besides  other  medical  treat- 
ises, an  important  work  entitled  “Anatomico-Pathologic 
Researches  on  the  Brain,”  (5  vols.,  1820-36,)  which  was 
translated  into  many  languages.  He  was  once  called  to 
Egypt  to  attend  Ibraheem  Pasha.  Died  in  1854. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Lallemand,  (Henri  Dominique,)  born  in  177 7,  was 
a brother  of  Charles  Frangois  Antoine,  noticed  above, 
and  a brave  partisan  of  Napoleon,  who  made  him  general 
of  division  in  the  Hundred  Days.  He  fought  at  Water- 
loo, (1815,)  after  which  he  went  as  an  exile  to  the  United 
States.  Died  at  Bordentown  in  1823. 

Lallemand,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  painter  of 
landscapes  and  sea-views,  born  at  Dijon  in  1710,  worked 
some  years  in  Rome,  and  painted  several  pieces  for  the 
Vatican.  Died  in  1802. 

Lallemandet,  lfl'mSN'di',  (Jean,)  a theologian,  born 
at  Besangon  in  1595,  wrote  “Philosophical  Decisions,” 
(“  Decisiones  Philosophicae,”  1644,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1647. 

Lallemant.  See  Lalamant. 

Lallemant,  Ifl'mfiN',  (Jacques  Philippe,)  a French 
Jesuit,  born  near  Abbeville  about  1660.  He  published 
a remarkable  work,  entitled  “The  True  Spirit  of  the 
New  Disciples  of  Saint  Augustine,”  (4  vols.,  1706  et 
seq.,)  and  “Moral  Reflections,  with  Notes,  on  the  New 
Testament,”  (11  vols.,  1714.)  Died  in  1748. 

Lallemant,  (Pierre,)  a mystical  French  writer,  born 
at  Rheims  in  1622,  published  “ The  Spiritual  Testament,” 
(1672,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1673. 

Lalli,  lil'lee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  diplomatist,  born  at  Norcia,  in  Umbria,  in  1572, 
was  employed  in  several  negotiations  by  the  courts  of 
Rome  and  of  Parma.  He  acquired  a high  reputation 
by  his  epic  poem  “Titus  Vespasian,  or  the  Destruction 
of  Jerusalem,”  (“  II  Tito  Vespasiano,  overo  La  Geru- 


* I.e.  “prosperity;”  also  “beauty”  or  “splendour.” 
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salemme  Desolata,”  1629.)  He  also  produced  some 
popular  burlesque  poems,  among  which  is  “ The  ALneid 
Travestied,”  (1633.)  Died  in  1637. 

Lally,  de,  deh  If'le',  (Thomas  Arthur,)  Count, 
Baron  of  Tollendal,  in  Ireland,  a French  general,  of 
Irish  descent,  born  in  Dauphine  about  1700.  For  his 
conduct  at'Fontenoj',  in  1745,  he  was  made  brigadier- 
general.  He  fought  for  the  Pretender  in  Scotland  in 
the  same  year.  In  1756,  while  France  was  at  war  with 
England,  he  was  appointed  commandant-general  of  the 
French  possessions  in  India,  commissary  of  the  king, 
and  syndic  of  the  French  East  India  Company.  He 
took  Fort  Saint  David  in  1758,  and  attacked  Madras 
without  success.  His  plans  were  thwarted  by  the  cor- 
rupt agents  of  the  company.  In  1761  he  surrendered 
Pondicherry  to  Sir  E.  Coote,  and  was  taken  as  prisoner 
to  England.  After  having  been  imprisoned  for  four  years 
in  the  Bastille,  he  was  executed  for  treason  in  1766.  In 
1778  the  royal  council  annulled  his  sentence,  the  injustice 
of  which  was  generally  recognized. 

See  Voltaire,  “Si&cle  de  Louis  XV.” 

Lally-Tollendal,  de,  deh  If'le'  to'ISN'dil',  (Tro- 
phime  Gerard,)  Marquis,  a French  orator  and  writer, 
a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1751.  He 
devoted  many  years  to  the  successful  vindication  of  his 
father’s  memory.  In  1789  he  was  deputed  by  the  no- 
blesse to  the  States-General,  and  was  one  of  the  minority 
of  his  order  who  united  with  the  Tiers-Etat  and  favoured 
reform.  He  emigrated  to  England  in  1792,  and  returned 
to  France  in  1800.  In  1815  he  entered  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  where  he  showed  himself  a moderate  royalist.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1816.  He  died 
in  1830,  leaving  many  political  treatises. 

See  Querard,  “La  France  Litt£raire;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gen^rale.” 

La  Longe  or  Lalonge,  It  16nz1i,  (Hubert  or  Ro- 
bert,) called  II  Fiammingo,  (i.e.  “the  Fleming,”)  a 
skilful  painter,  born  at  Brussels,  lived  mostly  in  Italy. 
Died  in  1709. 

La  Loubere.  See  Loub£re,  La. 

La  Luzerne.  See  Luzerne,  La. 

Lama,  ld'mfi,  (Giovanni  Bernardo,)  an  Italian 
painter  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  was  born  about  1510. 
He  painted  religious  subjects  and  portraits  with  success. 
Died  about  1 580. 

Lam'a-ehus,  [Aa/rayor,]  an  Athenian  general,  born 
about  470  b.c.,  was  the  son  of  Xenophanes,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  was  a man  of  great  courage  and  honour. 
In  415  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and  Lamachus  were  chosen 
generals  of  the  expedition  against  Syracuse.  The  people 
having  recalled  Alcibiades,  Nicias  had  the  principal 
direction  of  the  enterprise,  though  Lamachus  was  the 
abler  general.  He  was  killed  at  Syracuse  in  414  b.c. 

Lamalle.  See  Dureau. 

Lamanon,  de,  deh  li'mf Tidin',  (Robert  de  Paul,) 
Chevalier,  a French  naturalist,  born  at  Salon  in  1752. 
He  lived  some  years  in  Paris,  wrote  memoirs  on  fossil 
bones,  etc.,  and  accompanied  the  expedition  of  La 
Perouse  as  naturalist  in  1785.  He  was  murdered  by 
some  natives  of  one  of  the  Navigator  Islands  in  1787. 

La-mar',  (Mirabeau  B.,)  an  American  statesman, 
born  at  Louisville,  Georgia,  in  1798.  He  removed  in 
1835  to  Texas,  and  was  elected  first  Vice-President  in 
1836,  and  in  1838  President  of  the  republic.  Died  in  1859. 

Lamarche  or  La  Marche,  It  mtRsh,  (Joseph 
Drouot,)  a French  general,  born  in  Vosges  in  1733. 
At  the  death  of  Dampierre  (1793)  the  chief  command 
devolved  on  Lamarche,  until  he  was  superseded  by 
Custine  in  July,  1793.  Died  about  1800. 

La  Marche,  (Olivier.)  See  Marche,  La. 

La  Marck,  (Robert.)  See  Marck,  La. 

Lamarck  or  La  Marck,  de,  deh  It  mtRk,  (Jean 
Baptiste  Pierre  Antoine  de  Monet,)  Chevalier,  a 
celebrated  French  naturalist,  born  in  Picardy,  August 
1,  1744.  He  was  educated  for  the  church  at  a college  of 
Amiens,  but  entered  the  army  in  1761  and  fought  in  one 
campaign  with  distinction.  Having  been  disabled  for 
action  by  an  accidental  injury,  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  studied  medicine,  which,  however,  he  did  not  prac- 
tise. He  devoted  himself  to  botany,  in  the  classification 
of  which  he  made  some  innovations,  and  published 


in  1778  “Flore  Frangaise,”  (“French  Flora,”)  which 
opened  to  him  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Taking  the 
most  general  conformations  as  the  point  of  departure, 
proceeding  by  a dichotomic  path,  and  presenting  at 
each  step  a choice  between  two  opposite  characters,  it 
was  found  a convenient  guide.  Having  received  a com- 
mission as  botanist  to  the  king,  he  was  employed  in 
botanical  researches  in  Holland  and  Germany,  from 
which  he  returned  in  1782.  He  extended  his  reputation 
by  the  article  Botany  in  the  “ Encyclopedic  Methodique,” 
(about  1783.)  In  1788  he  became  an  assistant  of  the 
director  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  which  was  reorganized  in 
1793,  under  the  name  of  the  “Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory.” Lamarck  was  appointed  professor  of  zoology  in 
that  institution.  His  sagacious  and  zealous  researches 
and  writings  in  the  department  of  invertebrata  (which 
devolved  on  him  because  the  other  professors  deemed 
them  beneath  their  notice)  constitute  his  principal  title 
to  celebrity,  and  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  a legislator  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  In  1809  he  propounded,  in  his 
“ Philosophic  zoologique,”  several  novel  or  absurd  hy- 
potheses on  the  production  of  animals, — as  the  theory 
of  metamorphosis  or  progressive  development,  and  that 
of  spontaneous  generation.  His  capital  work,  entitled 
“Natural  History  of  Invertebrate  Animals,”  (“  His- 
toire  naturelle  des  Animaux  sans  Vertebres,”  7 vols., 
1815-22,)  ranks  among  the  noblest  monuments  of  human 
science.  He  had  published  an  outline  of  the  same  in 
1801.  Died  in  1829. 

See  Cuvier,  “filoge  de  Lamarck;”  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire, 
Discours  prononc^  sur  la  Tombe  de  Lamarck;”  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie G^n^rale “Monthly  Review,”  vol.  Ixv.,  i8ii  et  seq 
(Appendix.) 

Lamare-Ficquot,  li'mfR'  pe'ko',  (N.,)  a French 
naturalist,  born  at  Bayeux  about  1785,  travelled  in  the 
East  Indies,  from  which  he  brought  specimens  of  zoology 
of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  species.  Between  1841 
and  1848  he  explored  North  America. 

La  Marmora.  See  Marmora,  della. 

Lamarque,  If'mf  Rk',  (Franqois,)  a French  regicide, 
born  in  Perigord  about  1755,  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
vention in  1792.  He  was  one  of  the  four  deputies  who 
attempted  to  arrest  Dumouriez  at  the  head  of  his  army 
in  1793,  and  who  were  by  him  delivered  to  the  Austrians. 
Died  in  1839. 

Lamarque,  (Maxtmilien,)  an  able  French  general 
and  orator,  born  at  Saint-Sever  (Landes)  in  1770.  He 
served  as  a general  of  brigade  at  Austerlitz  in  1805, 
obtained  command  of  a division  in  1807,  and  took  Capraea 
from  the  English  in  1808.  At  the  battle  of  Wagram,  in 
1809,  his  courage  was  conspicuous.  He  joined  the 
standard  of  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba,  and 
commanded  with  success  in  several  actions  against  the 
Vendeans  in  1815.  In  1828  he  became  a liberal  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Died  in  1832.  A bloody 
conflict  occurred  between  the  troops  and  the  populace 
at  his  funeral  in  Paris. 

See  Louis  Blanc,  “ Histoire  de  dix  Ans;”  “M^moires  et  Sou- 
venirs du  General  Lamarque,”  published  by  his  family,  3 vols.,  1835- 
36;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G6n^rale.” 

La  Martelliere  or  Lamartelliere,  If  mf  R'tf'l e-ai k', 
(Jean  Henri  Ferdinand,)  a French  dramatic  author, 
born  at  Ferrette  in  1761 ; died  in  1830. 

Lamartine,  de,  deh  lt'mfR'tin',  (Alphonse,)  a 
French  poet,  orator,  and  historian  of  great  celebrity,  was 
born  at  Macon,  on  the  Saone,  on  the  21st  of  October, 
1792.  His  father  served  for  a short  time  in  the  army 
as  captain  or  major,  and  was  imprisoned  as  a royalist 
in  the  Revolution.  His  mother’s  name  was  Alix  des 
Roys.  The  name  of  De  Prat  has  been  erroneously  given 
to  the  subject  of  this  article  by  some  biographers.  He 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  Belley,  which  he  left 
about  1809,  and  afterwards  passed  some  time  at  home, 
where  he  read  and  admired  Dante,  Petrarch,  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  and  Ossian.  In  1811-12  he  visited  Rome  and 
Naples.  He  entered  the  life-guards  of  Louis  XVIII.  in 
1814,  and  when  his  company  was  disbanded  on  the  re- 
turn of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  he  retired  into  Switzerland, 
where  he  remained  during  the  Hundred  Days.  In  1820 
he  published  a volume  of  poems  entitled  “ Meditations 
poetiques,”  which  excited  general  admiration,  and  of 
which  45,000  copies  were  sold  in  four  years.  This  volume 
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contained  “The  Lake,”  (“  Le  Lac,”)  a beautiful  elegy, 
(composed  in  1817,)  in  which  he  expresses  the  contrast 
between  the  permanence  of  nature  and  the  instability  of 
human  affairs.  Lamartine  was  appointed  in  1820  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  Florence,  (or,  as  one  writer  says,  at 
Naples,)  and  married  an  English  heiress  named  Eliza 
Marianna  Birch.  His  “ Nouvelles  Meditations  poetiques” 
appeared  in  1823.  He  was  charge-d’affaires  at  Florence 
for  several  years,  ending  in  1829,  and  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy  in  1830.  He  professed  devotion  to  the 
church  and  the  throne  in  his  “ Harmonies  poetiques  et 
religieuses,”  (1830,)  which  are  considered  by  some  critics 
as  his  best  productions. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1830  he  adopted  more  liberal 
political  principles,  and  resolved  to  make  a change  in  his 
pursuits.  He  offered  himself  as  a candidate  for  election 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  was  defeated.  In  1832, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter  Julia,  he  visited 
Palestine,  the  favourite  scene  of  his  youthful  reveries  and 
aspirations,  travelling  like  a prince  in  a vessel  which  he 
had  chartered.  His  daughter  Julia  died  at  Beyroot.  He 
returned  in  the  autumn  of  1833,  and  published,  in  prose, 
“ Souvenirs,  Impressions,  Pensees  et  Paysages  pendant 
un  Voyage  en  Orient,”  (3  vols.,  1835,)  the  English  ver- 
sion of  which  is  entitled  “A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land.”  During  his  absence  he  had  been  elected  by  the 
voters  of  Bergues  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which 
he  maintained  a position  independent  of  party,  but  spoke 
often  with  success  on  questions  of  social  and  political 
philosophy.  He  displayed  a marvellous  affluence  of 
pure  sentiments  and  beautiful  images  in  his  poem  of 
“Jocelyn,”  (1836,)  announced  or  designed  as  an  episode 
of  a great  poem  on  the  progressive  phases  of  humanity. 
He  became  the  representative  of  Macon  in  the  Chamber 
in  1837,  and  was  classed  for  some  years  among  the 
“ progressive  conservatives but  he  censured  the  im- 
mobility of  Guizot’s  policy,  and  in  1843  became  a deter- 
mined opponent  of  the  ministry  and  conservative  party. 
The  public  were  greatly  surprised  by  the  avowal  of 
democratic  principles  and  sympathies  which  he  made  in 
his  eloquent  and  brilliant  “ History  of  the  Girondists,” 
(8  vols.,  1847,)  which  had  an  important  political  influ- 
ence as  a cause  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  He  is  cen- 
sured for  inaccuracy  as  a historian,  and  for  his  imitation 
of  a habit  of  many  ancient  writers  who  ascribe  to  historical 
persons  imaginary  speeches.  “ This  work,”  says  the 
“Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1848,  “brings  before 
us  that  most  stirring  and  important  period  with  a clear- 
ness and  vividness  that  all  previous  descriptions,  except 
some  of  Carlyle’s,  have  failed  to  realize  : it  presents  us 
on  the  same  page  with  distinct,  highly-finished  sketches 
of  the  principal  actors.  ...  M.  de  Lamartine  seems  to 
us,  on  the  whole,  to  have  brought  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Revolution  a more  candid  spirit  and  more  whole- 
some sympathies  than  any  preceding  writer.”  He  kept 
himself  aloof  from  the  reform  banquets  of  1847,  and  took 
no  part  in  the  first  two  days  of  the  ensuing  revolution. 
On  the  24th  of  February  he  entered  the  Chamber,  and, 
rejecting  the  claims  of  the  falling  dynasty,  advocated 
the  formation  of  a provisional  government.  As  a mem- 
ber of  the  government  formed  in  that  momentous  crisis, 
he  assumed  the  functions  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
He  became  at  once  the  master-spirit  and  moderator  of 
the  Revolution,  and  repressed  the  spirit  of  anarchy  and 
homicide  by  memorable  demonstrations  of  eloquence, 
courage,  and  magnanimity.  His  harangue  to  the  se- 
ditious and  infuriated  bands  who  demanded  the  red  flag 
instead  of  the  triccfioured  (February  25)  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  triumphs  of  eloquence  recorded  in 
history.  He  addressed  a pacific  manifesto  to  Europe, 
(March  4,)  and  was  successful  in  averting  a general  war. 
For  some  months  his  popularity  was  immense  among 
nearly  all  classes.  In  April  he  was  elected  by  ten  de- 
partments to  the  Constituent  Assembly  which  met  on 
the  5th  of  May.  He  was  the  fourth  on  the  list  of  the 
Executive  Commission  of  Five  chosen  by  the  Assembly 
on  the  10th  of  May.  The  decline  of  his  popularity 
shown  by  this  fact  is  ascribed  to  his  connection  or  col- 
lusion with  Ledru-Rollin, — a collusion  which  he  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  lightning-rod  with  the  pernicious 
power  which  it  averts.  Lamartine  and  his  colleagues 


resigned  in  consequence  of  the  insurrection  of  June  22, 
which  they  were  unable  to  suppress. 

On  the  6th  of  October  he  made  a remarkable  speech 
in  the  Assembly,  in  which  he  advocated  the  election  of 
president  by  the  people,  and  said,  “If  the  republic  suc- 
ceeds, I have  won  my  game  (partie)  against  destiny.  If 
it  fails,  either  in  anarchy  or  in  a reminiscence  of  despot- 
ism, my  name,  my  responsibility,  and  my  memory  will 
fall  with  it.”  He  also  expressed  his  foreboding  that  the 
result  of  the  popular  vote  would  not  accord  with  his  own 
choice.  At  the  election  of  president  in  December,  1848, 
he  received  only  about  8000  votes.  After  the  coup  d'etat 
of  December,  1851,  he  took  no  part  in  political  affairs. 
He  published  in  1849  a “History  of  the  Revolution  of 
1S48,”  (2  vols.,)  “ Les  Confidences,”  containing  memoirs 
of  his  early  life,  and  “ Raphael,  Pages  de  la  vingtieme 
Annee.”  Among  his  later  works  are  a “ History  of  the 
Restoration,”  (7  vols.,  1851-52,)  “ Histoire  des  Cons- 
tituents,” (4  vols.,  1854,)  and  a “ History  of  Turkey,” 
(8  vols.,  1855.)  Many  of  his  works  have  been  translated 
into  nearly  all  European  languages.  His  neglect  of 
economy  and  his  expensive  habits  involved  him,  many 
years  ago,  in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  which  his  great 
literary  industry  and  success  failed  to  relieve.  His  friends 
in  1858  opened  a national  subscription  in  his  favour  ; but 
the  results  of  this  appeal  to  the  public  gratitude  were 
not  very  satisfactory.  Died  in  February,  1869.  “There 
is  in  the  most  imperfect  sketches  of  Lamartine,”  says  an 
anonymous  French  critic,  “ a grand  current  of  inspiration 
which  imparts  to  each  passion  and  idea  its  appropriate 
life  and  lustre.  God  and  man,  society  and  nature,  religion 
and  politics,  all  objects  of  thought  and  sentiment,  con- 
tribute to  this  resplendent  focus  of  universal  poetry.” 

See  Charles  Robin,  “Biographie  de  Lamartine,”  1848;  Cha- 
puys  Montlaville,  “ Vie  de  Lamartine;”  Lomenie,  “Galerie  des 
Contemporains  Sainte-Beuve,  “Portraits  contemporains,”  tome 
i.  ; Lurine,  “ Histoire  de  A.  de  Lamartine,”  1848 ; Longfellow, 
“Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  E.  Frensdorff,  “Lamartine,” 
Berlin,  1848;  Cormenin,  “Lamartine  et  le  Gouvernement  provi- 
soire,”  1848  ; A.  de  Lamartine,  “Trois  Moisau  Pouvoir,”  (and  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  same,  entitled  “ Three  Months  in  Power : a History 
and  a Vindication  ;”)  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1835,  and 
March,  1852;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1848,  and  January, 
1850;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  November,  1844,  and  September, 
1847;  “Westminster  Review”  for  January,  1836;  “Blackwood’s 
Magazine”  for  August,  1849. 

La  Martiniere.  See  Martinif.re,  de  la. 

Lamb,  lam,  (Lady  Caroline,)  an  English  authoress, 
daughter  of  Frederick  Ponsonby,  Earl  of  Besborough,  was 
born  in  1785.  She  was  married  in  1805  to  William  Lamb, 
afterwards  Lord  Melbourne.  Her  romances,  entitled 
“ Glenarvon,”  “ Graham  Hamilton,”  and  “Ada  Reis,” 
procured  her  some  literary  reputation.  Her  friendship 
or  love  for  Lord  Byron  attracted  much  attention,  and 
gave  rise  to  some  scandal.  Died  in  1828. 

See  the  “Monthly  Review”  for  October,  1822;  Madame  Guic- 
cioi.i,  “ Recollections  of  Lord  Byron,”  pp.  100-101  et  seq. 

Lamb,  (Charles,)  a popular  English  essayist  and 
humorist,  was  born  in  London  in  February,  1775,  and 
was  educated  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  where  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  Coleridge.  In  1792  h#  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  Company  as  clerk  in  the  India 
House,  London.  He  began  his  literary  career  with  a 
small  volume  of  poems  published  in  1798  in  connection 
with  some  verses  of  Coleridge  and  Lloyd.  After  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  irksome  duties  at  the  desk 
for  thirty-three  years,  he  retired  in  1825,  with  a pension 
of  j£44i.  His  reputation  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  prose 
works,  especially  the  “Essays  of  Elia,”  (1830.)  Plis 
exquisite  taste  and  critical  sagacity  are  manifested  in 
his  “ Essays  on  the  Tragedies  of  Shakspeare,”  and  other 
works.  His  character  was  amiably  eccentric,  abounding 
in  whims  and  quaint  humours,  and  most  of  his  writings 
are  strongly  expressive  of  his  mental  individuality.  He 
remained  unmarried,  and  lived  with  his  sister  Mary,  who 
in  a fit  of  insanity  killed  her  mother  about  1796.  She 
was  restored  to  a sound  mind,  and  found  an  affectionate 
guardian  in  her  brother  until  his  death  in  1834.  His 
sister  died  in  1847. 

See  T.  N.  Talfourd,  “ Life  of  Charles  Lamb Bryan  W. 
Procter,  “ Charles  Lamb:  a Memoir,”  1866;  De  Quincey,  “Lite- 
rary Reminiscences,”  vol.  i. ; Percy  Fitzgerald,  “Charles  Lamb 
and  his  Friends;”  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1837  ; “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine”  for  August,  1818,  and  August,  1849;  “British 
Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1867. 
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Lamb,  (George,)  an  English  author,  born  in  1784, 
was  a younger  son  of  the  first  Lord  Melbourne,  and  a 
brother  of  prime-minister  Lord  Melbourne.  He  was 
elected  to  Parliament  by  the  Whigs  in  1818,  and  was 
several  times  re-elected.  He  contributed  to  the  “ Edin- 
burgh Review,”  of  which,  said  Byron,  “Jeffrey  and  Lamb 
were  the  Alpha  and  Omega,”  and  published  a trans- 
lation of  Catullus.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  under- 
secretary of  the  home  department.  Died  in  1834. 

See  the  “ Monthly  Review”  for  January,  1822. 

Lamb,  (Sir  James  Bland  Burges.)  an  English  poli- 
tician and  writer,  born  at  Gibraltar  in  1752  ; died  in  1824. 

Lamb,  (William.)  See  Melbourne,  Lord. 

Lamballe,  de,  deh  ISN'btl',  (Marta Th£ r£se  LoursE 
de  Savoie  - Carignan  — deh  sf'vwi'  ki'rfen'ySN7, ) 
Princess,  born  at  Turin  in  1749,  was  a member  of  the 
royal  family  of  Sardinia,  and  distinguished  for  beauty 
and  virtue.  In  1767  she  became  the  wife  of  the  Prince 
of  Lamballe,  (the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Penthievre,)  and  one 
year  later  was  left  a widow.  She  was  a favourite  attendant 
of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  whose  danger  and  adverse 
fortune  she  shared  during  the  Revolution.  Having  been 
imprisoned  in  La  Force,  she  was  massacred,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  great  atrocity,  in  September,  1792. 

See  “ Memoires  de  la  Princesse  de  Lamballe,”  par  Madame 
Gurnard,  4 vols.,  1801 ; Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Girondists.” 

Lam'barde,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  lawyer 
and  antiquary,  was  born  in  London  in  1536.  He  be- 
came a master  in  chancery  in  1592,  keeper  of  the  rolls 
in  1597,  and  keeper  of  the  records  of  the  Tower  in 
1600.  He  published  a work  on  old  Saxon  laws,  entitled 
“ Archaionomia,”  (1568,)  “The  Perambulation  of  Kent,” 
and  “Eirenarcha;  or,  The  Office  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace.”  He  founded  a hospital  for  the  poor  at  Green- 
wich. Died  in  1601. 

See  Nichols,  “Life  of  Lambarde.” 

Lambeccius  or  Lambecius.  See  Lambeck. 

Lambeck,  lim'bSk,  [Lat.  Lambec'cius  or  Lambe'- 
ctus,]  (Peter,)  an  eminent  German  bibliographer,  born 
at  Hamburg,  April  13,  1628.  He  became  professor  of 
history  in  his  native  place  in  1652,  and  librarian  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  at  Vienna,  about  1662.  Among  his 
works  are  a “History  of  Hamburg,”  (1652,)  and  “A 
Catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,”  (“Com- 
mentaria  de  Augusta  Bibliotheca  Caesarea  Vindobo- 
nensi,”  8 vols.,  1665-79,)  said  to  be  the  most  extensive 
ever  compiled.  Died  in  Vienna  in  1680. 

See  “Leben  des  Petri  Lambeccii,”  Hamburg,  1724. 

Lamberg,  von,  fon  ISm'bSRG,  (Joseph  Maximilian,) 
Count,  a learned  and  ingenious  German  writer,  born 
at  Briinn,  Moravia,  in  1729,  corresponded  with  Voltaire 
and  Hume.  He  published  (in  French)  an  “Essay  on 
the  Impossible,”  (1764,)  and  “Memoriel  d’un  Mondain,” 
(“Memorial  of  a Worldling,”  1775.)  Died  in  1792. 

Lam'bert,  the  son  of  Gui,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  Emperor 
and  King  of  Italy,  succeeded  his  father  at  an  early 
age,  in  894  A.D.  His  rivals  Berenger  and  Arnulf  were 
masters  of  parts  of  Italy.  He  took  Milan  in  895,  and 
was  killed  by  falling  from  a horse  in  898. 

Lam'bert,  (Aylmer  Bourke,)  an  English  botanist, 
born  in  1762,  contributed  memoirs  to  the  “Linnaean 
Transactions,”  and  was  a liberal  patron  of  scientific 
men.  His  herbarium  was  one  of  the  finest  in  England. 
Died  in  1842. 

Lambert,  ISN'baiR',  (Charles  Joseph,)  called  Lam- 
bert Bey,  a French  engineer,  born  at  Valenciennes  in 
1804.  About  1832  he  entered  the  service  of  Mehemet 
Ali  of  Egypt,  who  appointed  him  director  of  the  Poly- 
technic School  and  the  Observatory  of  Boolak. 

Lambert,  (Claude  FRANgois,)  a French  compiler, 
born  at  Dole,  lived  in  Paris.  He  published  numerous 
mediocre  works,  among  which  was  a “ History  of  all 
Nations,”  (15  vols.,  1750.)  Died  in  1765. 

Lambert,  (Daniel,)  a famous  giant,  born  at  Leices- 
ter, England,  in  1770.  He  was  five  feet  eleven  inches  in 
height,  and  at  twenty-three  years  of  age  weighed  four 
hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds.  He  was  also  remark- 
able for  his  strength,  and  performed  wonderful  feats  as 
a swimmer  and  pedestrian.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
(1809)  he  weighed  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pounds. 


Lambert,  [Lat.  Lamber'tus,]  (FRANgois,)  a French 
Protestant  Reformer,  born  at  Avignon  in  1487,  became  a 
monk  in  early  youth.  Having  embraced  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion, he  fled  to  Switzerland  in  1522,  assumed  the  name 
of  Johannes  Serranus,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  at  Marburg  in  1527.  lie  published  com- 
mentaries on  the  Bible,  and  other  works.  He  contributed 
greatly  to  the  propagation  of  the  Reformed  doctrines  in 
Thuringia  and  Hesse.  His  system  of  theology  is  ex- 
plained in  his  “ Farrago  of  almost  all  Theological  Mat- 
ters,” (“Farrago  Omnium  fere  Rerum  Theologicarum.”) 
Died  in  1530. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary Johann  W. 
Baum,  “ F.  Lambert  von  Avignon  nach  seinem  Leben,”  etc.,  1840; 
N iceron,  “Memoires;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gentlrale. ” 

Lambert,  (George,)  an  eminent  English  painter  and 
engraver,  born  in  Kent  about  1710.  He  painted  land- 
scapes in  the  manner  of  Gaspard  Poussin,  and  had  a 
great  talent  for  etching.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Beefsteak  Club.  Died  in  1765. 

Lambert,  Hm'bSRt,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a profound 
and  original  philosopher  and  mathematician,  was  born  of  a 
French  Protestant  family  at  Miilhouse,  Alsace,  in  August, 
1728.  From  1748  to  1759  he  was  preceptor  to  the  sons 
of  Count  de  Salis.  About  1763  he  became  a resident 
of  Berlin  and  a pensioned  member  of  the  Berlin  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  civil 
affairs,  with  the  title  of  councillor.  He  cultivated  with 
great  success  mathematics  and  astronomy,  on  which  he 
wrote  many  treatises,  and  he  demonstrated  the  incom- 
mensurability of  the  circumference  and  diameter  of  a 
circle.  His  “Cosmological  Letters”  (1761)  attracted 
much  attention.  He  produced,  in  German,  a celebrated 
work  on  dialectics  entitled  “Novum  Organon,”  (1763,) 
and  “ Photometria,  sive  de  Gradibus  Luminis,”  (“  On 
the  Degrees  of  Light,”  etc.)  He  belonged  to  the  Prot- 
estant church.  Died  in  Berlin  in  1777. 

See  Matthias  Graf,  “ J-  H.  Lamberts  Leben,”  1829;  Formey, 
“ filogede  Lambert;”  Daniel  Hubf.r,  “ J.  H.  Lambert  nach  seinem 
Leben  und  Wirken,”  1829;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene  rale.” 

Lambert,  (John,)  a prominent  English  republican 
general,  born  about  1620,  was  a favourite  of  the  Inde- 
pendents. He  entered  the  army  of  the  Parliament,  fought 
as  colonel  at  Marston  Moor  in  1644,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  civil  war  had  obtained  the  rank  of  general.  He 
was  second  in  command  under  Cromwell  in  Scotland 
in  1649,  and  led  the  van  at  Dunbar  in  1651.  In  1653  he 
made  the  proposition  that  the  title  of  Protector  should 
be  given  to  Cromwell.  “ Lambert,  his  creature,”  says 
Hume,  “who,  under  an  appearance  of  obsequiousness 
to  him,  indulged  an  unbounded  ambition,  proposed  to 
temper  the  liberty  of  a commonwealth  by  the  authority 
of  a single  person.”  After  the  death  of  Oliver  he  plotted 
against  Richard  Cromwell  in  1659,  and  commanded  the 
army  in  opposition  to  the  Parliament  until  the  triumph 
of  the  royalists  under  Monk.  In  1662  he  was  condemned 
to  death  ; but  this  penalty  was  commuted  to  banishment 
in  Guernsey,  where  he  survived  thirty  years. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England;”  Granger,  “Biographical 
History  of  England.” 

Lambert, (Joseph,)  a French  ecclesiastic  and  moralist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1654,  became  prior  of  Saint-Martin-de- 
Palaiseau.  Among  his  works  are  “ The  Evangelical 
Year,  or  Homilies  on  the  Gospels,”  (7  vols.,  1693-97,) 
and  “ Instruction  respecting  the  Creed,”  ( Symbole,)  (2 
vols.,  1728;  9th  edition,  1830.)  Died  in  1722. 

Lambert,  lim'bert,  (Josse,)  a Flemish  printer  and 
engraver,  lived  at  Ghent,  and  died  in  1556  or  1557. 

Lambert,  (Michel,)  a French  musician,  born  near 
Poitiers  in  1610,  was  patronized  by  Richelieu  and  praised 
by  Boileau.  His  songs  and  cantatas  were  greatly  ad- 
mired. Died  in  1696. 

Lambert,  (N.,)  a French  dramatist,  lived  about  1650. 
Among  his  works  is  a drama  in  verse,  called  “Magic 
without  Magic,”  (“La  Magie  sans  Magie,”  1668.) 

Lambert,  Saint.  See  Saint  Lambert. 

Lambert,  Saint,  Bishop  of  Maestricht,  was  assassin- 
ated in  708  by  order  of  Alpheide,  mother  of  Charles 
Martel,  for  having  censured  her  profligacy. 

Lambert,  de,  deh  ISN'baiR',  (Anne  Th£r£se  de 
Marguenat  de  Courcelles — miRg'nt'  deh  Boor's?]',) 
Marquise,  a French  authoress,  born  in  Paris  in  1647, 
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was  the  wife  of  General  Henri  Lambert,  noticed  below. 
She  was  a friend  of  Fenelon  and  Fontenelle.  She  wrote 
“Treatises  on  Friendship,  Taste,  and  Riches,”  (1732,) 
“Advice  of  a Mother  to  her  Daughter,”  (1734,)  and 
other  works,  commended  for  purity  of  style  and  of  morals. 
Died  in  1733. 

Her  son,  Henri  FRANgois,  (1677-1754,)  became  a 
lieutenant-general  in  1720. 

See  Fontenelle,  “ Eloge  de  la  Marquise  de  Lambert,”  prefixed 
to  her  “ CEuvres  completes,”  1767;  Sainte-Beuve,  “Causeries  du 
Lundi,”  tome  iv. 

Lambert,  de,  (Henri,)  Marquis  de  Saint-Bris,  a 
French  general,  born  in  1631  ; died  in  1686. 

Lambert  le  Chanoine,  lfiN'baiR'  leh  shi'nwin',  a 
learned  compiler,  produced  a book  called  “Liber  Flori- 
dus.”  Died  at  Saint  Omer  in  1125. 

Lambert  von  Aschaffenburg,  llm'b§Rt  fon  S-shlf'- 
fen-booRG',  a German  historical  writer,  born  about  1020, 
was  author  of  well-written  “Annals”  published  in  1525. 
Died  about  10S0. 

Lamberti,  13.m-b§R'tee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Venice  in  1757;  died  in  1832. 

Lamberti,  (Bonaventura,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Carpi  in  1651,  was  a pupil,  and  one  of  the  best  imi- 
tators, of  Cignani.  He  worked  in  Rome.  Died  in  1721. 

Lamberti,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  Hellenist,  born  at 
Reggio  about  1758.  In  1797  he  became  a member  of 
the  grand  council  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  in  the 
next  year  a member  of  the  Directory  of  the  same.  He 
was  afterwards  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  College  of 
Milan,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Italian  Institute.  His 
most  important  work  was  a beautiful  edition  of  Homer, 
(3  vols.,  1808.)  He  published  an  ode  to  Napoleon,  and 
other  mediocre  poems.  Died  in  1813. 

Lambertini,  lim-b§R-tee'nee,  (Michele,)  a painter 
of  the  Bolognese  school,  lived  from  1426  to  1469.  He 
painted  a celebrated  Madonna  in  fresco  at  Bologna. 

Lambertini,  (Prosper.)  See  Benedict  XIV. 

Lambertus.  See  Lambert,  (FRANgois.) 

Lambilotte,  IfiN'be'lot',  ( Pere  Louis,)  a French 
composer,  born  at  Charleroi  in  1797.  His  fugues,  motets, 
etc.  had  great  success.  The  “ Restoration  of  the  Gre- 
gorian Chant”  is  called  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1855. 

Lambin,  ISn'Mn',  [Lat.  Lambi'nus,]  (Denis,)  a 
learned  French  professor  and  classical  scholar,  born  at 
Montreuil-sur-Mer,  in  Picardy,  about  1516.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Paris  in  1561.  He  published  esteemed  editions  of 
Cicero,  Horace,  (1561,)  and  Lucretius,  (1563,)  and  Latin 
versions  of  Demosthenes  and  Aristotle,  (in  part.)  He 
died  of  grief  for  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  1572. 

See  Ghilini,  “ Teatro  degli  Uomini  illustri Teissier,  “ Eloges 
des  Hommes  savantes.” 

Lambinet,  ldN^eTiJF,  (Emile,)  a French  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Versailles  about  1812. 

Lambinet,  (Pierre,)  a French  bibliographer,  born 
near  Mezieres  in  1742,  wrote  “Researches  into  the  Ori- 
gin of  Printing,”  (1798.)  Died  in  1813. 

Lambinus.  See  Lambin. 

Lamblardie,  ISN'blf  R'de',  (Jacques  Elie,)  a French 
engineer,  born  at  Loches,  in  Touraine,  in  1747.  He  wrote 
an  able  “Memoir  on  the  Coasts  of  Upper  Normandy  in 
Relation  to  the  Collection  of  Shingle,”  ( Galet,)  (1789.) 
He  was  the  first  director  of  the  “Ecole  centrale  des 
Travaux  publics,”  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to 
Polytechnic  School  in  1795.  Died  in  1797. 

Lam'brun,  (Margaret,)  a Scottish  woman,  whose 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  Mary  Stuart  induced  her  to  make 
an  attempt  against  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her 
pistol  having  dropped  from  her  hand  when  she  was 
about  to  fire,  her  design  was  frustrated,  and  she  was 
pardoned. 

Lambruschini,  llm-bRoos-kee'nee,  (Luigi,)  an  Ital- 
ian cardinal,  born  at  Genoa  in  1776.  He  was  appointed 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs  by  Gregory  XVI.  In  1846 
he  obtained  more  votes  for  pope  in  the  first  scrutiny 
than  any  other  candidate,  but  was  not  elected.  He  be- 
came a member  of  Pius  the  Ninth’s  council  of  state  in 
1846,  and  fled  from  Rome  during  the  short  triumph  of 
the  popular  cause  in  1848.  Died  in  1854. 

Lambton,  (John  George.)  See  Durham,  Earl  of. 


Lambton,  lam'ton,  (William,)  Lieutenant-Colo 
nf.l,  an  English  officer,  who  acquired  distinction  by  his 
astronomical  and  geodesic  labours  in  Hindostan,  was 
born  about  1748.  He  was  employed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley  about  1801  to  direct  the  trigonometrical  sur- 
veys which  were  designed  to  connect,  by  a series  of  tri- 
angles, the  eastern  with  the  western  coast  of  India.  By 
the  assiduous  labour  of  more  than  twenty  years,  he  had 
extended  his  operations  from  the  Carnatic  to  Ellichpoor, 
and  measured  an  arc  of  the  meridian  120  in  extent.  He 
died  in  India,  of  fever,  in  1823.  The  Records  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  contain  several.  Memoirs  on  the  opera- 
tions above  mentioned. 

Lame,  li'mi',  (Gabriel,)  a French  geometer  and 
engineer,  born  at  Tours  in  1795,  became  professor  of 
physics  at  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Paris  about  1832. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  an  able  “Treatise 
on  Physics,”  (3  vols.,  1836,)  “Lessons  on  the  Inverse 
Functions  of  Transcendents,”  etc.,  (“  Le9ons  sur  les 
Fonctions  inverses  des  Transcendantes,”  etc.,)  and 
“ Lectures  on  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  the  Elasticity 
of  Solid  Bodies,”  (1852.)  Fie  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Institute. 

La'meeh,  [Heb.  *]D7,]  the  son  of  Methusaleh,  and 
the  father  of  Noah,  died  five  years  before  the  Flood, 
aged  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years.  Another 
Lamech,  a descendant  of  Cain,  is  the  first  patriarch 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  having  more  than  one  wife. 

See  Genesis  iv.,  v. 

La  Meilleraie  or  Meilleraye.  See  Meilleraie,  La. 

Lamennais  or  La  Mennais,  de,  deh  It  mi'ni', 
(Hugues  F£licit£  Robert,)  Abb£,  a celebrated  French 
writer  on  religion  and  politics,  was  born  at  Saint-Malo  in 
June,  1782.  He  was  educated  at  home,  where  he  learned 
Greek,  Latin,  etc.  without  a teacher.  Having  received 
the  tonsure  in  1811,  he  was  ordained  a priest  at  Rennes 
in  1816,  and  acquired  sudden  celebrity  by  the  publication 
of  his  eloquent  “ Essay  on  Indifference  to  Religion,” 
(“  Essai  sur  l’lndifference  en  Matiere  de  Religion,”  4 
vols.,  1817-23,)  in  which  he  appeared  as  an  orthodox 
champion  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  1824  he  visited 
Rome,  and  declined  the  offer  of  a cardinal’s  hat  from 
Leo  XII.  He  published  in  1825  “Religion  considered 
in  its  Relations  with  the  Civil  and  Political  Order,” 
which  favoured  the  ultramontane  doctrines.  Before  the 
revolution  of  1830  his  mind  had  made  great  progress 
towards  liberal  or  democratic  principles,  without  depart- 
ing from  his  religious  faith.  In  that  year  he  founded  the 
“ Avenir,”  a journal  which,  in  bold  and  fervent  words, 
advocated  religious  and  political  reforms.  Lacordaire 
was  his  disciple  and  coadjutor  in  this  journal,  which  was 
condemned  by  the  pope  in  1832  and  suppressed.  He 
announced  in  1834  his  final  revolt  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  his  “ Words  of  a Believer,”  (“  Paroles  d’un 
Croyant,”)  which  is  one  of  his  most  important  and 
powerful  productions  and  was  stigmatized  by  the  pope 
as  “small  in  volume  but  immense  in  perversity.”  A 
great  outburst  of  enthusiasm  and  indignation  followed  the 
publication  of  this  work.  Fie  became  ultra-democratic, 
and  wrote  several  political  works,  among  which  were 
“The  Affairs  of  Rome,”  (1836,)  and  “The  Book  of  the 
People,”  (1837.)  His  “Outlines  of  Philosophy”  (“Es- 
quisse  d’une  Philosophie,”  1840-46)  obtained  great  suc- 
cess. In  1840  he  was  sentenced  for  one  of  his  writings 
to  an  imprisonment  of  one  year.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  in  1848.  Died  in  1854.  His  com- 
plete works  appeared  in  12  vols.  8vo,  1837. 

See  E.  Renan,  “Lamennais  et  ses  Ecrits,”  in  the  “Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,”  August,  1857;  Sainte-Bf.uve,  “Portraits  contem- 
porains,”  1846,  vol.  i.  ; E.  Robinet,  “fitudes  sur  1’Abb^  de  La- 
mennais,” 1835;  Madrolle,  “ Histoire  secrete  du  Partie  et  de 
l’Apostasie  de  M.  de  Lamennais,”  1843;  L.  de  Lom^nie,  “M.  de 
Lamennais,  par  un  Homme  de  Rien,”  1840;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generate “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1838;  “West- 
minster Review”  for  April,  1859. 

Lamennais,  de,  (Jean  Marie  Robert,)  a French 
ecclesiastic,  born  at  Saint-Malo  about  1775,  was  a brother 
of  the  preceding.  He  wrote  several  religious  works,  and 
became  canon  of  the  diocese  of  Rennes.  Died  in  i860. 

La  Mesnardiere,  de,  deh  It  mi'n&R'de-aiR',  (Hippo- 
lyte  Jules  Pilet,)  a mediocre  French  poet,  born  at 
Loudun  in  1610  ; died  in  1663. 
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Lamet,  de,  deh  li'mi',(  Adrien  Augustus  de  Bussy,) 
a French  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  born  in  1621.  He 
wrote  “Solutions  of  Many  Cases  of  Conscience,”  (1714.) 
Died  in  1691. 

Lameth,  de,  deh  ll'mi',  (Alexandre,)  Count,  a 
French  revolutionist,  born  in  Paris  in  1760.  In  1789  he 
was  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  noblesse  who  united  with 
the  Third  Estate  to  form  the  National  Assembly,  and  he 
acted  the  part  of  a zealous  patriot  in  that  body.  After 
the  death  of  Mirabeau,  (1791,)  Barnave  and  the  Lameths 
were  for  a short  time  among  the  master-spirits  of  the 
Assembly.  He  co-operated  with  his  brother  and  La 
Fayette  in  their  efforts  to  defend  the  constitution  and  the 
king  after  his  arrest  at  Varennes.  He  was  a general  in 
La  Fayette’s  army  when  the  crisis  of  August  10,  1792, 
compelled  him  to  fly  with  his  general,  and  both  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  Lameth  recovered  his 
liberty  in  1795,  and  returned  to  France  in  1800.  In  1820 
he  acted  and  voted  with  La  Fayette  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  He  published  a “ History  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,”  (2  vols.,  1829.)  Died  in  1829. 

See  Thiers,  “History  of  the  French  Revolution;”  QiHrard, 
“La  France  Litt^raire “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Lameth,  de,  (Charles  Malo  Francois,)  Count, 
a French  politician,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1757.  He  served  at  Yorktown,  Virginia, 
in  1781.  In  1789  he  was  elected  to  the  States-General, 
in  which  he  acted  with  the  popular  party.  He  was  a 
political  friend  of  Barnave,  and  aspired  to  be  a rival  of 
Mirabeau.  Changing  his  course  in  1791,  he  became  the 
friend  of  the  king,  and  resisted  the  progress  of  the  Revo- 
lution to  extreme  issues.  He  emigrated  about  1793,  and 
returned  home  in  1801.  Under  the  regime  of  Napoleon 
he  was  a general  of  brigade.  Died  in  1832. 

See  Thiers,  “ History  of  the  French  Revolution;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generate.” 

Lameth,  de,  (Theodore,)  a brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1756.  He  obtained  the  rank  of 
marechal-de-camp  in  1791,  and  was  in  that  year  a mem- 
ber of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  which  he  voted  with 
the  constitutional  royalists.  He  defended  the  king  and 
queen  by  his  voice  with  courage  and  energy,  and  was  an 
exile  from  1792  to  1800.  Died  in  1854. 

La  Metherie,  de,  deh  It  m&'tRe',  (Jean  Claude,)  a 
French  naturalist,  born  in  Maconnais  in  1743.  He  pub- 
lished “ Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,”  (2  vols., 
1 7B7,)  “Considerations  on  Organized  Beings,”  (2  vols., 
1805,)  “Lectures  on  Geology,”  (3  vols.,  1816,)  and  other 
works.  He  became  professor  of  natural  sciences  at  the 
College  of  France  in  1812.  Died  in  1817. 

La  Mettrie.  See  Mettrie,  La. 

Lamey,  IS' ml,  (Andreas,)  a German  historical  writer, 
born  at  Munster  in  1726,  was  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Mannheim.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
a “ Diplomatic  History  of  the  Counts  of  Ravensberg,” 
(1779.)  Died  in  1802. 

Lami  or  Lamy,  lt'me',  (Bernard,)  a learned  French 
priest  of  the  Oratory,  born  at  Mans  in  1640.  He  taught 
philosophy  and  theology  at  Saumur,  Angers,  and  other 
places,  and  was  a disciple  of  Descartes.  He  published 
successful  works  on  religion  and  science,  among  which 
are  a “ Treatise  on  Rhetoric,”  “ Elements  of  Geometry,” 
(1685,)  “Apparatus  Biblicus,”  (1696,)  and  a “Descrip- 
tion of  the  Temple  and  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem,”  (in 
Latin,  1720.)  His  work  called  “ Conversations  on  the 
Sciences”  (“  Entretiens  sur  les  Sciences,”  1684)  was 
highly  esteemed  by  J.  J.  Rousseau.  Died  in  1715. 

See  Bouillier,  “ Histoire  du  Cartesianisme ;”  “ Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Gemhale.  ” 

Lami  or  Lamy,  (Dom  Francois,)  a French  Bene- 
dictine monk,  born  near  Chartres  in  1636.  He  passed 
his  last  twenty  years  in  the  abbey  of  Saint-Denis.  He 
was  noted  for  his  skill  and  alacrity  in  disputation,  and 
was  the  author  of  several  theological  works,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  “ On  the  Knowledge  of  One’s 
Self,”  (6  vols.,  1694-98.)  Died  in  1711. 

Lami,  li'mee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  antiquary  and 
litterateur  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Santa  Croce,  a 
village  between  Pisa  and  Florence,  in  1697.  He  was  a 
good  classical  scholar,  and  became  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  at  Florence  about  1732.  From  1740  to 


1770  he  edited  an  able  literary  periodical  named  “No- 
velle  Letterarie.”  He  contributed  much  to  explain  or 
elucidate  the  civil  and  literary  history  of  Tuscany,  and 
published,  besides  other  works,  “ Delights  of  Learned 
Men,”  (Deliciae  Eruditorum,”  18  vols.,  1736-69,)  and  the 
lives  of  many  eminent  Italian  'literati,  “ Memorabilia 
Italorum  Eruditione  praestantium,”  (3  vols.,  1742-48.) 
Died  in  1770. 

See  his  Autobiography  in  the  15th  volume  of  his  “Deficit  Eru- 
ditorum;” Fontani,  “ Elogio  di  Lami,”  1789;  Fabroni,  “Vitae 
Italorum  doctrina  excellentium.” 

Lami,  (Pierre  R£mi  Crussolle,)  a French  litterateur , 
born  in  Paris  in  1798;  died  in  1832. 

La'mi-a,  an  Athenian  courtesan,  renowned  for  wit 
and  profusion,  was  the  mistress  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
about  300  b.c. 

Lamias,  la'rm-ee,  [Gr.  A.a/s'iai ; Fr.  Lamies,  lt'me',] 
fabulous  monsters  of  classic  mythology,  sometimes  rep- 
resented as  having  the  head  and  breast  of  a woman  and 
the  body  of  a serpent.  They  were  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  changing  their  forms.  According  to  one  tradi- 
tion, there  was  a queen  of  Libya  named  Lamia,  who  was 
notorious  for  her  cruelty  and  was  accustomed  to  murder 
children.  The  name  of  Lamia  was  used  to  frighten 
children  in  the  nurseries  of  antiquity. 

Lamies.  See  Lami/e. 

Lamlin  or  Laemlin,  l£m-leen',  (Alexander,)  a Ger- 
man painter,  born  at  Hohenfeld,  Bavaria,  in  1813,  became 
a citizen  of  Paris  in  his  youth.  Among  his  works  are  “ The 
Awakingof  Adam, ”(1841,)“  The  Ladder  of  Jacob,”  (1847,) 
and  portraits  for  the  palace  of  Versailles. 

Lamoignon,  de,  deh  lt'mw&n'ybN',  (Chretien 
Francois,)  a French  magistrate,  eminent  for  his  integ- 
rity and  talents,  born  in  Paris  in  1644,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  President  Guillaume  de  Lamoignon.  He  was  chosen 
master  of  requests  about  1668.  For  twenty-five  years 
(1673-98)  he  performed  with  honour  the  duties  of  advo- 
cate-general to  the  Parliament.  He  was  made  president 
H mortier  in  1690.  He  was  intimate  with  Racine,  and 
with  Boileau,  who  addressed  to  him  his  Sixth  Epistle.  In 
1704  he  became  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions, after  declining  a fajiteuil  in  the  Academie  Fran- 
faise.  Died  in  1709. 

His  son  Guillaume,  Seigneur  de  Malesherbes,  born 
in  1683,  became  successively  advocate-general,  president 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  chancellor  of  France, 
(1750.)  He  maintained  the  virtuous  reputation  of  his 
family,  and  died  in  1772,  leaving  a son,  who  was  the 
eminent  Malesherbes. 

Lamoignon,  de,  (Chretien  Francois,)  a French 
judge,  born  probably  in  Paris  in  1735.  Lie  became 
president  h mortier  in  1758,  and  shared  the  exile  of  Par- 
liament in  1772.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  seals 
in  1787.  Died  in  1789. 

Lamoignon,  de,  (Guillaume,)  an  eminent  judge, 
and  first  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  was  born 
in  1617.  His  father,  Chretien  de  Lamoignon  de  Baville, 
was  a highly  meritorious  magistrate.  Guillaume  became 
master  of  requests  in  1644,  and  first  president  of  the 
Parliament  in  1658.  In  announcing  his  nomination,  the 
king  said  to  him,  “ If  I had  known  a better  man,  I should 
have  appointed  him.”  He  received  much  praise  for  the 
part  he  took  in  relation  to  the  ordinances  of  1667  and 
1670,  and  in  several  instances  preferred  the  claims  of 
duty  to  the  favour  of  the  court.  He  laid  the  basis 
of  an  important  judiciary  reform  in  his  “Decisions,” 
(“Arretes,”)  printed  in  1702.  Died  in  1677. 

SeeGAiLLARD,  “ Viede  Lamoignon,”  1782;  F itchier,  “Funeral 
Oration;”  Saint-Simon,  “Memoires;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gvnerale.” 

Lamoignon  de  Baville,  li'mwin'yiN'  deh  bS/vi-K, 
(Nicolas,)  the  fifth  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
1648.  He  was  appointed  master  of  requests  in  1673. 
Died  in  1724. 

Lamoignon-Malesherbes.  See  Malesherbes. 

La  Monnoye.  See  Monnoye. 

Lamoriciere,  de,  deh  lf'mo're'se-aiR',  (Christothe 
Louis  LEon  Juchault — zhii'sho',)  a French  general, 
born  at  Nantes  in  1806.  He  gained  distinction  as  colonel 
of  zouaves  in  Algeria,  and  became  a marechal-de-camp 
in  1840.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in 
1843,  returned  to  France  in  1846,  and  was  elected  a 
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deputy  in  1847.  In  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  support  the  Orleans  dynasty.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  com- 
manded a division  of  the  army  in  the  fight  against  the 
insurgents  of  Paris  in  June,  1848.  Pie  was  Cavaignac’s 
minister  of  war  about  six  months  ending  in  December, 
1S48.  Plaving  shown  hostility  to  the  power  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  he  was  arrested  on  the  2cl  of  December,  1851, 
and  confined  a few  weeks  in  the  Castle  of  Ham.  He  be- 
came general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  pope  in  i860,  and 
was  defeated  by  the  Sardinians  at  Castelfidardo.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  soon  after  this  action.  Died  in  1865. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate “ Blackwood’s  Magazine” 
for  February,  1866. 

I»a  Mothe.  See  Mothe,  La. 

La  Mothe,  It  mot,  (N.,)  a French  historian,  born 
about  1680,  was  also  called  La  Hode.  He  wrote  “ His- 
tory of  the  Revolutions  of  France,”  (1738,)  and  a “ His- 
tory of  Louis  XIV.,”  (S  vols.,  1740.)  Died  about  1740. 

Lamothe,  de,  deh  li'mot',  (Pierre  Lambert,)  a 
French  priest,  born  in  1624.  He  went  as  a missionary 
to  Siam  about  1662,  and  died  there  in  1679. 

La  Mothe-Houdancourt,  de,  deh  If  mot  hoo'dSN'- 
kooRr,  (Philippe,)  Due  de  Cardone,  a French  general, 
born  in  1605,  gained  successes  over  the  Spaniards,  and 
received  a marshal’s  baton  in  1642.  Plaving  been  de- 
feated at  Lerida  in  1644,  he  was  deprived  of  command. 
Died  in  1657. 

Lamothe-  Langon,  de,  deh  li'mot'  lfiN'gdiN',  (Eti- 
enne L6on,)  Baron,  a French  litterateur,  born  at  Mont- 
pellier in  1786.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  poems, 
historical  memoirs,  and  romances. 

La  Mothe  le  Vayer.  See  Mothe,  La. 

La  Motte.  See  Motte,  La. 

Lamotte,  li'mot',  (Jeanne  de  Luz  de  Saint-R£my 
de  Valois,)  Madame,  an  artful  Frenchwoman,  who 
acquired  notoriety  in  the  affair  of  the  “ Diamond  Neck- 
lace,” was  born,  probably,  at  Bar-sur-Aube  about  1750. 
She  became  the  wife  of  a person  who  styled  himself 
Count  Lamotte.  Having  practised  with  success  on  the 
credulity  of  Cardinal  Rohan,  she  induced  him  10  nego- 
tiate for  a diamond  necklace  valued  at  about  a million 
and  a half  of  francs,  which  he  designed  as  a present  to 
the  queen.  Her  husband  absconded  with  the  diamonds, 
which  she  had  obtained  by  fraud.  She  was  whipped 
and  imprisoned  for  this  offence,  and  died  in  1791. 

See  11  Memoires  justificatifs  de  la  Comtesse  de  Valois  de  la 
Motte,”  by  herself,  London,  1788;  Mlle.  Bertin,  “Memoires  sur 
la  Reine  Marie  Antoinette.” 

Lamotte-  (or  La  Motte-)  Fouque,  lf'mot'  foo'ki', 
(Caroline,)  a German  authoress,  wife  of  the  following, 
was  born  at  Nennhausen  in  1773.  She  published  suc- 
cessful novels  entitled  “ Feodora,”  “ Lady  of  Falken- 
stein,”  and  “Ida,”  also  “Letters  on  Female  Education” 
and  “ Letters  on  Greek  Mythology,”  which  were  received 
with  favour.  Died  in  1831. 

Lamotte-Fouque,  de,  deh  lf'mot'  foo'ki',  (Fried- 
rich Heinrich  Karl,)  often  called  simply  Fouque, 
Baron,  a German  poet  and  romance-writer  of  rare  genius, 
was  born  at  Brandenburg,  February  12,  1777.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  Henry  Augustus  Fouque.  (See  Fouqu£.) 
Having  served  in  several  great  battles  of  the  war  against 
Napoleon,  about  1813  he  retired  from  the  army  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  afterwards 
resided  in  Paris,  at  Halle,  and  on  his  estate  of  Nenn- 
hausen. He  found  a congenial  sphere  for  his  fertile 
imagination  in  the  Northern  traditions  and  the  old  Ger- 
man poetry,  and  produced  many  beautiful  poems  and 
works  of  fiction,  among  which  are  “Undine,”*  a tale, 
(1813,)  one  of  the  most  exquisite  creations  of  German 
genius,  “Corona,”  a poem,  (1814,)  “Der  Zauberring,” 
(“The  Magic  Ring,”  1816,)  “Eginhard  and  Emma,” 
a drama,  and  “ Bertrand  du  Guesclin,”  an  epic  poem, 
(1821.)  Died  in  1843. 

See  his  Autobiography,  emitted  “ Lebensgeschichte,”  etc.,  1840; 
Gervinus,  “Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Dichtung;”  “Monthly  Re- 
view” for  October,  1820. 

Lamourette,  lf'moo'rSt',  (Adrien,)  Abb£,  a French 
ecclesiastic,  born  in  Picardy  in  1742.  He  became  an 
auxiliary  of  Mirabeau  in  1789,  and  wrote  the  address  on 

* Called  in  French  Ondine. 


the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  which  that  orator  pro- 
nounced. In  1791  he  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Rhone-et- 
Loire,  and  deputed  to  the  National  Assembly.  Having 
resisted  the  extreme  measures  of  the  dominant  party,  he 
was  guillotined  in  1794.  He  had  published  several  re- 
ligious works. 

Lamouroux,  lf'moo'roo',  (Jean  Vincent  F£lix,)  a 
French  naturalist,  born  at  Agen  in  1779.  He  went  to 
Paris  in  1807,  and  was  chosen  professor  of  botany  or 
natural  history  at  Caen  about  1810.  He  gave  special 
attention  to  those  marine  productions  which  are  found 
on  the  borders  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  which  he  described  in  several  capital  works. 
Among  these  is  a “ Description  of  Coral-forming  Polypi 
or  Zoophytes,”  (“  Histoire  des  Polypiers  corailigenes 
flexibles,”  1816.)  He  also  published  “ Lectures  on  Phys- 
ical Geography.”  Died  in  1825. 

See  “ Notice  biographique  sur  Lamouroux,”  by  his  brother,  1829. 

Lampadius,  lim-pi'de-us,  (Wilhelm  August,)  a 
German  chemist,  called  the  founder  of  metallurgy,  was 
born  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  in  1772.  He  became 
professor  of  chemistry  or  metallurgy  at  Freiberg  in  1795. 
His  principal  work  is  a “ Manual  of  General  Metal- 
lurgy,” (3  vols.,  1801-09.)  Died  in  1842. 

See  Callisen,  “ Mediclnisches  Schriftsteller-Lexikon  “Bio- 
graphie Medicate.” 

Lampe,  lim'peh,  (Friedrich  Adolph,)  a German 
Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Detmold  in  1683.  He 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Utrecht  in  1720,  and 
published  sermons  and  other  works,  among  which  was 
a “ Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John.”  Died 
in  1729. 

Lampe,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a German  composer  of 
songs  and  operas,  born  about  1692,  lived  in  London. 
Died  in  1756. 

Lampetia,  lam-pee'she-a,  [Gr.  Aa/menr/ ; Fr.  Lam- 
p£tie,  ISN'pi'te',]  a daughter  of  Helios,  whose  flocks 
and  herds  she  tended  in  the  island  of  Thrinakia.  Ulysses 
having  been  long  detained  on  the  island  by  stress  of 
weather,  his  companions  killed  some  of  the  sacred  oxen, 
for  which  the  offended  gods  afterwards  sent  against  them 
a great  tempest,  in  which  all  perished  except  Ulysses, 
who  saved  himself  on  the  piece  of  a mast. 

Lampetie.  See  Lampetia. 

Lampillas,  lim-pH'yis,  or  Llampillas,  Llm-ptl'- 
yis,  (Francisco  Xavier,)  a Spanish  Jesuit,  born  in 
Catalonia  in  1731.  He  lived  at  Genoa  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain  in  1767.  His  principal 
work  is  a defence  of  Spanish  literature  against  Bettinelli 
and  Tiraboschi,  “ Saggio  storico-apologetico  della  Let- 
teratura  Spagnuola,”  (6  vols.,  1778-81.)  Died  in  1810. 

Lamplugh,  lam'ploo,  ? (Thomas,)  an  English  prelate, 
born  in  Yorkshire  in  1615.  He  became  Bishop  of  Exeter 
in  1676,  and  was  a partisan  of  James  II.  in  1688,  but 
after  his  flight  recognized  William  III.,  who  appointed 
him  Archbishop  of  York.  Died  in  1691. 

Lampredi,  lfim-pRa'dee,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  Ital- 
ian publicist  and  writer  on  law,  born  near  Florence  in 
1732  ; died  in  1793. 

Lampredi,  (Urban,)  an  Italian  philologist,  born  at 
Florence  in  1761  ; died  in  1838. 

Lampride.  See  Lampridius. 

Lampridio,  lim-pRee'de-o,  (Benedetto,)  a Latin 
poet,  born  at  Cremona.  After  being  professor  of  Greek 
in  Rome,  he  opened  a school  in  Padua  in  1521.  He 
composed  admired  odes,  epigrams,  and  elegies.  “It 
cannot  be  denied,”  says  Tiraboschi,  “that  he  has  imi- 
tated Pindar  happily  in  nobleness  of  ideas  and  in  imagi- 
native power.”  Died  about  1540. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “ Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana;”  Paolo 
Giovio,  “ Elogia  Virorum  illustrium.” 

Lam-prid'i-us,  [Fr.  Lampride,  liN'pR^d',]  (/Elius,) 
a Latin  historical  writer,  who  flourished  about  310  A.D. 
He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  “ Augusta  Historia,” 
to  which  he  is  said  to  have  contributed  the  lives  of 
Commodus,  Diadumenus,  Heliogabalus,  and  Alexander 
Severus. 

See  Vossius,  “ De  Historicis  Latinis;”  D.  W.  Moller,  “Dis- 
putatio  circularis  de  A.  Lampridio,”  1688. 

Lampson,  ISmp'son,  [Lat.  Lampsonius,  limp-so'ne- 
us,]  (Dominic,)  a Flemish  painter  and  Latin  poet,  born 
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at  Bruges  in  1532.  Ilis  paintings  are  rare  and  esteemed. 
Died  in  1599. 

Lampsonius.  See  Lampson. 

Lampugnani,  lim-poon-yiFnee,  (Agostino,)  an  Ital- 
ian poet,  born  at  Milan  in  1588.  He  wrote  many  works 
which  were  once  popular.  Died  in  1668. 

Lamy.  See  Lami,  (Bernard.) 

Lana,  li'ni,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Mo- 
dena in  1597.  He  worked  in  that  city,  and  imitated 
Guercino  with  success.  His  picture  of  “ Modena  de- 
livered from  the  Plague”  is  called  his  master-piece. 
Died  in  1646. 

Lana-Terzi,  H'nS-t§Rd'zee  or  -tgRt'zee,  (Francesco,) 
(or  Francesco  Terzi-Lana,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  natu- 
ral philosopher,  born  at  Brescia  in  1631.  He  was  at  one 
time  professor  of  philosophy  in  his  native  place,  and  was 
a diligent  observer  and  experimenter  in  natural  science. 
1 fe  published,  besides  a few  other  works,  “ Magisterium 
Naturae  et  Artis,”  (3  vols.,  1684-92,)  which  treats  of  natu- 
ral philosophy.  Died  in  1687. 

La  Nauze,  de,  deh  It  noz,  (Louis  Jouard,)  a French 
scholar  and  writer,  born  at  Villeneuve  d’Agen  in  1696 ; 
died  in  1773. 

Lanc'as-ter,  (Edmund,)  Earl  of,  the  son  of  Henry 
III.  of  England,  was  born  in  London  in  1245.  Edward 
I.  sent  him  with  an  army  to  conquer  Guienne,  but,  before 
he  could  effect  that  purpose,  he  died  in  1296.  His  son 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  was  the  most  powerful  sub- 
ject of  his  time  in  England.  He  was  a mortal  enemy 
to  Piers  Gaveston,  whose  death  he  procured  in  1312. 
Having  rebelled  against  Edward  II.,  he  was  defeated 
and  beheaded  in  1322.  His  brother  PIenry  became  his 
heir,  and  aided  Queen  Isabella  to  depose  the  king  in 
1326.  He  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  young  king 
Edward  III.  in  1327. 

Lancaster,  (Sir  James,)  an  English  navigator,  who 
made  a voyage  to  India  in  1591,  and  conducted  the  first 
expedition  which  the  East  India  Company  sent  to  that 
region  (1600-03)  for  the  purpose  of  forming  commercial 
relations.  He  made  a treaty  with  the  King  of  Acheen. 
Died  in  1620.  Narratives  of  his  voyages  may  be  found 
in  Hakluyt  and  Purchas.  An  inlet  of  Baffin’s  Bay  was 
named,  in  honour  of  him,  Lancaster  Sound. 

See  J.  Barrow,  “Memoirs  of  the  Naval  Worthies  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Reign.” 

Lancaster,  (John  of  Gaunt,)  Duke  of.  See  John 
of  Gaunt. 

Lancaster,  (Joseph,)  an  Englishman,  who  acquired 
distinction  as  the  founder  of  “ Lancasterian  Schools,” 
was  born  in  London  between  1771  and  1778,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  society  of  Friends.  About  the  age  of 
twenty  he  opened  a school  in  Southwark,  and  tried  with 
success  the  system  of  mutual  instruction.  He  was  pa- 
tronized by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  other  noblemen. 
By  lectures  and  writings  he  rendered  his  system  popular, 
and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Eng- 
land and  other  countries.  Having  become  insolvent,  he 
went  to  the  United  States  about  1818,  and  continued  to 
labour  in  the  same  cause.  Died  in  New  York  in  1838. 

See  the  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1811 ; “ Living 
Age”  for  April,  1845. 

Lancaster,  (Nathaniel,)  a learned  English  writer, 
born  in  Cheshire  about  1700.  He  was  for  some  time 
rector  of  Stamford-Rivers.  His  principal  work  is  an 
“Essay  on  Delicacy,”  (1748,)  a poem.  Died  in  1775. 

Lance,  (George,)  an  excellent  English  painter  of 
fruit  and  still  life,  was  born  in  Essex  in  1802.  He  re- 
ceived lessons  in  “ high”  or  “ historical”  art  from  Haydon, 
and  pursued  his  master’s  favourite  branches  of  painting, 
until  he  discovered  that  his  genius  was  more  adapted  to 
the  treatment  of  fruit,  flowers,  game,  etc.  In  this  depart- 
ment he  is  considered  to  have  excelled  all  the  English 
oil-painters  of  his  time.  He  produced  some  historical 
pieces  and  tableaux  de  genre.  Died  in  1864. 

Lance,  (William,)  an  American  lawyer  and  political 
writer,  born  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1791.  He 
published  a“  Lifeof  Washington”  in  Latin.  Died  in  1840. 

Lancelot,  ISns'Io',  (Antoine,)  a French  litterateur 
and  antiquary,  born  in  Paris  in  1675.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  for  which  he  wrote  many 
learned  antiquarian  treatises.  For  a few  years  he  had 


the  office  of  secretary  to  the  king,  which  he  sold  in  1725 
Died  in  1740. 

Lancelot,  (Dom  Claude,)  an  able  French  gram- 
marian, born  in  Paris  in  1615.  He  became  one  of  the 
recluses  of  Port-Royal  in  1638,  and  was  the  first  regent 
of  the  schools  of  Port-Royal,  which  flourished  from  1646 
to  1660  under  the  care  of  such  men  as  Arnauld  and  Pas- 
cal. Lancelot  was  the  first  master  of  Racine.  “ He  threw 
some  additional  lustre,”  says  Hallam,  “ around  Port- 
Royal  by  the  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  (1644  and 
1655)  which  are  more  frequently  called  by  the  name  of 
that  famous  cloister  than  by  his  own.”  They  were  used 
for  a long  time  in  the  French  schools.  He  published  in 
1660  “Grammaire  generale  et  raisonnee,”  a treatise  on 
the  philosophy  of  all  languages,  which  is  esteemed  a 
work  of  the  first  class.  Died  in  1695. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “ Port-Royal Mor£rj,  “ Dictionnaire  His- 
torique;”  Nic£ron,  “M^moires.” 

Lancelot  of  Naples.  See  Ladislas. 

Lancelotti,  lin-chi-lot'tee,  written  also  Lanceloti, 
(Giovanni  Paolo,)  an  Italian  jurist,  born  at  Perugia  in 
1511.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  “Institutes  of  Canon  Law,” 
which  were  approved  by  Pope  Paul  IV.  Died  in  1591. 

Lancillotti,  lan-ch£l-lot'tee,  or  Lancelloti,  Ifin-chgl- 
lo'tee,  (Secondo,)  an  Italian  author  and  priest,  born  at 
Perugia  in  1575.  He  published  in  1630  a successful  work 
entitled  “To-Day,”  (“  L’Hoggidi,”)  intended  to  prove 
that  the  world  was  not  morally  or  physically  worse  than 
it  had  been  in  ancient  times.  He  wrote  other  learned 
works.  Died  in  Paris  in  1643. 

Lancilotti,  l&n-che-lot'tee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
painter  and  poet,  born  at  Florence,  lived  about  1500. 
He  excelled  in  nocturnal  scenes. 

Lancisi,  l&n-chee'see,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  eminent 
Italian  physician  and  scholar,  born  at  Rome  in  1654.  For 
thirteen  years  he  lectured  on  anatomy  with  eclat  at  the 
College  of  Sapienza,  Rome.  He  became  the  chief  phy- 
sician of  Pope  Innocent  XI.  in  1688,  and  served  Clement 
XI.  in  the  same  capacity.  Besides  other  professional 
works,  he  published,  in  Latin,  a “Treatise  on  Sudden 
Deaths,”  (1707,)  and  one  “On  the  Noxious  Effluvia  of 
Marshes,”  (1717.)  Died  in  1720. 

See  Assalti,  “Vie  de  Lancisi,”  prefixed  to  his  treatise  “De 
Motu  Cordis;”  Fabroni,  “Vitae  Italorum,”  etc.  ; G.  M.  Crescim- 
beni,  “Vita  di  G.  M.  Lancisi,”  1721 ; “Nouvelle  Biographie  GenT 
rale.” 

Lancival.  See  Luce  de  Lancival. 

Lancjean,  ISnYIiSn',  ( RIsmi,  ) a skilful  Flemish 
painter  of  history,  born  at  Brussels,  was  a pupil  of  Van 
Dyck.  Died  in  1671. 

Lancre,  16NkR,  (Pierre,)  a French  lawyer,  and  writer 
on  demonology  and  sorcery,  was  born  at  Bordeaux  ; died 
in  1630. 

Lancret,  IbN'kRi',  (Nicolas,)  a French  painter,  born 
in  Paris  in  1690.  He  imitated  the  manner  of  Watteau 
with  success.  His  reputation  was  higher  in  his  own 
time  than  at  the  present.  Died  in  1743. 

Lancrinck  or  Lankrink,  lin'kRink,  (Prosper 
Henry,)  a skilful  landscape-painter,  of  German  ex- 
traction, born  about  1628.  He  worked  in  England,  and 
was  employed  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  to  paint  the  landscapes, 
flowers,  etc.  of  his  pictures.  Died  in  1692. 

Landa,  de,  di  lfln'dfl,  (Juan,)  a Spanish  painter,  lived 
at  Pampeluna  from  1570  to  1630. 

Landais  or  Landois,  1 fin'd  (Pierre,)  a French 

parvenu  of  low  birth,  born  at  Vitre,  became  the  favourite 
of  Francis  II.,  Duke  of  Brittany,  who  gave  him  absolute 
power.  Landais  was  hated  by  the  nobles,  who  conspired 
against  him  and  put  him  to  death  in  1485. 

Lande.  See  Lalande. 

Landelle,  lfiN'dfiF,  (Charles,)  a French  historical 
painter,  born  at  Laval,  Mayenne,  about  1816.  He  ob- 
tained a medal  at  the  Great  Exposition  of  1855  for  his 
picture  of  the  “ Repose  of  the  Virgin.” 

Lan'den,  (John,)  an  English  mathematician,  born  at 
Peakirk  in  1719.  He  began  to  write  for  the  “Ladies’ 
Diary”  in  1744,  and  published  in  1755  “Mathematical 
Lucubrations,”  in  which  various  parts  of  high  analysis 
are  treated.  In  1766  he  was  admitted  into  the  Royal 
Society.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on  dynamics  and 
the  integral  calculus.  Among  his  principal  works  is  his 
“Residual  Analysis,”  (1764.)  Died  in  1790. 
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Lan'der,  (Frederick  William,)  an  American  en- 
gineer and  general,  born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in 
1822.  He  commanded  an  expedition  to  open  a wagon- 
road  across  the  plains  to  California  in  1858.  It  is  stated 
that  he  made  five  explorations  across  the  continent, 
having  been  employed  by  the  government  to  survey  a 
route  for  a Pacific  railroad.  In  July,  1861,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a brigadier-general.  He  was  wounded  at  Ed- 
wards’s Ferry,  October,  1861,  and  signalized  his  courage 
at  Blooming  Gap,  Virginia,  in  February,  1862.  He  died 
at  Pawpaw,  Virginia,  in  March,  1862,  leaving  a high 
reputation  for  enterprise  and  bravery. 

Lan'der,  (John,)  an  English  traveller,  born  in  1807. 
He  accompanied  his  brother  Richard  in  an  expedition  to 
explore  the  river  Niger  in  1830.  (See  Lander,  Richard.) 
Died  in  1839. 

Lander,  (Louisa,)  an  American  sculptor,  born  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  about  1835,  studied  at  Rome 
under  Crawford.  Among  her  best  works  may  be  named 
statues  of  “Evangeline”  and  of  “Virginia  Dare,”  and 
a bust  of  Hawthorne. 

Lander,  (Richard,)  an  English  traveller,  who  has 
rendered  his  name  memorable  by  solving  the  problem 
of  the  course  of  the  Niger,  was  born  at  Truro  in  1804. 
He  had  been  employed  as  a servant  by  several  gentle- 
men before  1825,  when,  hearing  of  Captain  Clapperton’s 
proposed  expedition  to  Africa,  he  offered  his  services 
and  was  engaged  by  that  officer  as  his  confidential  ser- 
vant. (See  Clapperton,  Hugh.)  After  performing 
the  last  offices  to  his  master  near  Saccatoo  in  April, 
1827,  he  returned  with  the  papers  of  Clapperton  to 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  1828.  The  offer  which 
he  made  to  renew  the  enterprise  was  accepted  by  gov- 
ernment. Accompanied  by  his  brother  John,  he  sailed 
from  England  in  January,  1830,  traced  the  Niger  from 
Yaoori  (or  Yauri)  to  its  mouth  in  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
and  returned  home  in  1831.  A “Journal  of  an  Expe- 
dition to  Explore  the  Course  and  Termination  of  the 
Niger,”  (2  vols.,)  by  Richard  and  John  Lander,  was 
published  in  1832.  The  voyage  from  Yaoori  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  occupied  about  four  months,  from 
August  2 to  December  1,  1830.  Having  undertaken 
another  expedition  to  Western  Africa  in  the  service  of 
a mercantile  company,  he  was  killed  by  the  natives  in 
1835.  The  most  prominent  trait  of  his  character  was 
indomitable  perseverance. 

See  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1832;  “North  American  Re- 
view” for  October,  1832. 

Landi,  lin'dee,  (Costanzo,)  Count,  an  Italian  phi- 
lologist and  numismatist,  born  at  Piacenza  in  1521 ; died 
in  1564. 

Landi,  (Gasparo,)  Chevalier,  an  Italian  painter  of 
history  and  portraits,  born  at  Piacenza  in  1756.  He 
worked  mostly  in  Rome,  and  became  professor  of  paint- 
ing in  the  Academy  of  Saint  Luke.  lie  excelled  in  car- 
nation tints  and  in  truth  of  expression.  Some  Italian 
critics  considered  him  as  one  of  their  best  painters. 
Among  his  principal  works  is  “The  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin.”  Died  at  Rome  in  1830. 

Landi,  (Giulio,)  Count,  an  Italian  writer,  born  at 
Piacenza  about  1500,  wrote  a romance  entitled  “The 
Life  of  Cleopatra,”  (1551.)  Died  about  1580. 

Landi,  (Ortensio,)  a witty  and  extravagant  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Milan.  He  was  for  some  time  in  the 
service  of  the  Bishop  of  Trent,  and  passed  many  of  his 
later  years  in  Venice.  He  published  several  scandalous 
and  paradoxical  works,  among  which  are  a “ Dialogue 
on  the  Death  of  Erasmus,”  (1540,)  “ Paradoxes,”  (“  Para- 
dossi,”)  and  the  “Scourge  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Au- 
thors,” (1550.)  Died  about  1560. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Landi,  (Stefano,)  an  Italian  composer,  born  in  Rome, 
lived  about  1630.  He  composed  sacred  music,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  inventive  genius. 

Landini,  lin-dee'nee,  or  Landino,  lin-dee'no, 
(Christoforo,)  an  Italian  critic  and  scholar,  born  at 
Florence  in  1424,  was  reputed  one  of  the  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  Platonic  Academy  of  that  city.  He  became 
professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Florence  in  1457,  and  was 
chosen  by  Pietro  de’  Medici  to  finish  the  education  of 
his  two  sons.  He  wrote  several  Latin  poems,  and  es- 


teemed commentaries  on  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Dante. 
Died  in  1504. 

See  Gh.uuen£,  “Histoirede  la  Literature  Italienne;”  Negri, 
“ Istoria  de’  Scrittori  Fiorentini.” 

Landini,  (Taddeo,)  a Florentine  sculptor,  who  worked 
in  Rome  and  was  employed  by  Gregory  XIII.,  Sixtus  V., 
and  Clement  VIII.  Died  about  1594. 

Landino,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  organist  and  com- 
poser, surnamed  Cieco,  (the  “Blind,”)  was  born  at  Flor- 
ence about  1325  ; died  in  1390. 

Lan'do  or  Lan'don,  a native  of  Sabina,  was  elected 
pope,  as  successor  to  Anastasius  III.,  in  913.  He  died 
in  914  a.d.,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  X. 

Lando,  lin'do,  (Pietro,)  was  elected  Doge  of  Venice 
in  1539.  During  his  reign  the  Venetians  made  peace 
with  the  Turks,  and  resisted  the  efforts  of  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  I.  to  engage  them  in  new  hostilities.  Died 
in  154S,  aged  eighty-four. 

Landon,  ISN'diN',  (Charles  Paul,)  a French  painter 
and  writer  on  art,  born  in  Normandy  in  1760.  He 
studied  in  Rome  as  a pensioner  of  the  king,  and  worked 
in  Paris,  but  acquired  more  reputation  by  his  writings 
than  by  his  paintings.  He  published  many  magnificent 
illustrated  works,  among  which  are  “The  Lives  and 
Works  of  the  Most  Eminent  Painters  of  all  Schools,” 
(25  vols.,  1803  et  seq.,)  and  “Annals  of  the  Museum,” 
etc.,  (“Annales  du  Musee  et  de  l’Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,” 
(33  vols.,  1808.)  Died  in  1826. 

See  Querard,  “La  France  Littdraire ;”  “Nouvelle  Biograpliie 
G£n£rale.” 

Lan'dpn,  (Letitia  Elizabeth,)  a popular  English 
poetess,  born  in  a suburb  of  London  in  1802.  She  began 
to  write  verse  about  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  in  1820 
became  a contributor  to  the  “ Literary  Gazette,”  under 
the  signature  of  L.  E.  L.  These  poetical  efforts  pro- 
cured for  her  an  extensive  reputation,  and  enabled  her 
to  support  herself.  She  produced,  anonymously,  two 
novels,  entitled  “Romance  and  Reality”  and  “Ethel 
Churchill,”  and  poems  called  “The  Troubadour,”  “Ze- 
nana,” etc.  Her  poems  are  chiefly  of  a sentimental  or 
romantic  character.  In  1838  she  was  married  to  George 
Maclean,  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Africa,  whither 
they  went  to  reside.  Her  death,  which  occurred  in  1839, 
is  ascribed  to  prussic  acid,  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  as  medicine. 

See  Laman  Blanchard,  “ Life  and  Literary  Remains  of  L.  E. 
L.,”  3 vols.,  1840;  “Autobiography  of  William  Jerdan,”  vol.  iii.  ; 
Mrs.  Elwood,  “Memoirs  of  the  Literary  Ladies  of  England  from 
the  Commencement  of  the  Last  Century,”  vol.  ii.,  1843;  Allibone, 
“Dictionary  of  Authors;”  “Monthly  Review”  for  July,  1825; 
“Atlantic  Monthly”  for  March,  1865. 

Lan'dor,  (Walter  Savage,)  an  eminent  English 
author,  born  at  Ipsley  Court,  Warwickshire,  January 
30,  1775,  was  a son  of  Walter  Landor,  who  married  a 
rich  heiress  named  Elizabeth  Savage.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Rugby  and  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  became 
master  of  an  independent  fortune,  and  followed  no  pro- 
fession except  that  of  author.  He  published  a volume 
of  poems  in  1795,  and  a poem  entitled  “Gebir”  in  1798. 
In  1806  he  sold  his  large  estates,  quitted  England  in 
disgust,  and  removed  to  the  continent.  He  served  as  a 
colonel  in  the  Spanish  army  against  Napoleon  from  1808 
to  1814.  In  1811  he  married  Julia  Thuillier,  of  Bath. 
He  became  a resident  of  Florence  about  1816,  and  occu- 
pied the  palace  of  the  Medici  for  several  years.  He  pub- 
lished in  1820  Latin  poems,  entitled  “Idyllia  Heroica.” 
His  reputation  was  extended  by  his  “ Imaginary  Con- 
versations of  Literary  Men  and  Statesmen,”  (5  vols., 
1824-29,)  which  presented  many  novel  and  paradoxical 
ideas.  Among  his  other  works  are  “Count  Julian,”  a 
poem,  (1831,)  “ Pericles  and  Aspasia,”  (1836,)  “Andrea 
of  Hungary,”  a drama,  (1839,)  “The  Hellenics,”  (1847,) 
and  “The  Last  Fruit  of  an  Old  Tree,”  (1853.)  He  was 
a friend  of  Robert  Southey.  Died  at  Florence  in  Sep- 
tember, 1864. 

See  John  Foster,  “Walter  S.  Landor;  a Biography,”  1869 ; 
“London  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1824,  February,  1837, 
and  October,  1839;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1846,  and  April, 
1850 ; “ North  British  Review”  for  November,  1846,  and  July,  1869  ; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale;”  R.  W.  Emerson,  “English 
Traits;”  “ Biographical  Sketches,”  by  Harriet  Martineau  ; Miss 
Field,  “Last  Days  of  W.  S.  Landor,”  in  the  “Atlantic  Monthly” 
for  April,  May,  and  June,  1866. 
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Landriani,  Un-dRe-i'nee, (Paolo  Camillo,)  a painter 
of  the  Milanese  school,  born  about  1570 ; died  about  1618. 

Land'seer,  (Charles,)  an  English  painter,  a son  of 
John  Landseer,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  1799-  He 
received  lessons  from  Haydon,  and  acquired  a fair  repu- 
tation as  an  artist.  His  subjects  are  chiefly  taken  from 
English  history  and  poetry.  His  “ Monks  of  Melrose” 
(1843)  gained  a prize  of  about  ^300.  He  was  chosen 
an  Academician  in  1845,  and  keeper  of  ttie  Academy  in 
1851.  Died  in  1879. 

Landseer,  (Sir  Edwin,)  the  most  celebrated  modern 
painter  ot  animals,  was  born  in  London  in  1803.  He 
learned  to  draw  after  nature  in  his  childhood,  under  the 
direction  of  his  father,  began  to  exhibit  in  1817,  and  at 
the  age  of  eightten  painted  his  admirable  “Dogs  of  Saint 
Gothard.”  Between  1821  and  1830110  produced  “The 
Prowling  Lion,”  “The  Return  from  Deer-Stalking,” 
(1827,)  and  “Huntingof  ChevyChase.”  He  was  elected 
Royal  Academician  in  1830,  after  which  he  exhibited  “Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  his  Dogs,  ”(1833,)  “Bolton  Abbey  in  the 
Olden  Time,”  “ The  Old  Shepherd’s  Chief  Mourner,” 
(1837,)  was  highly  prai  ed  by  Ruskin.  His  humorous 
picture  of  “ La)ing  Down  the  Law  ” appeared  in  1840. 
His  marvellous  technical  skill  is  subordinated  to  the  ex- 
pression of  sentiment  or  pathos  in  a “ Pastoral  Scene,” 
(1845,)  “ Peace  ” and  “War”  (1846,)  and  other  works. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  a portrait  of  a Newfound- 
land dog,  styled  “ A Member  of  the  Humane  Society,” 
(1838,)  “A  Scene  from  the  ‘Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,’”  (1851,)  and  “The  Children  of  the  Mist,” 
(1853.)  Many  of  his  works  have  been  engraved.  He 
was  knighted  in  1850,  and  declined  the  pre.-ddency  of 
the  Royal  Acad  my.  Died  in  1873  a mental  disease 
which  had  been  preying  upon  him  for  years. 

Landseer,  (John,)  an  English  engraver,  the  lather  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Lincoln  in  1769.  Having 
acquired  reputation  by  excellent  engravings  of  animals, 
after  Rubens  and  other  artists,  he  was  chosen  associate 
engraver  of  the  Royal  Academy  about  1807.  He  lec- 
tured on  art  in  London,  and  published  several  treatises 
on  art,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “ Sabsean  Researches,” 
(1823.)  Died  in  1852. 

Landseer,  (Thomas,)  an  English  artist  and  eminent 
engraver,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  before  1800. 
Among  his  most  admired  productions  are  engravings  of 
his  brother  Edwin’s  pictures  of  animals,  and  of  Rosa 
Bonheur’s  “Horse-Fair.”  He  died  in  1880. 

Lan'dulph,  [Fr.  Landulphe,  lSN'diilf',  | a mediaeval 
historian  and  priest,  born  at  Milan  about  1080,  was  a 
pupil  of  Anselm  of  Laon.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a “ His- 
tory of  Milan  from  1095  to  1137.” 

Lane,  (Edward  William,)  an  English  Orientalist, 
born  at  Hereford  in  1801.  He  resided  several  years  in 
Egypt,  and  published  an  interesting  and  valuable  work 
“ On  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyp- 
tians,” 11836,)  and  a very  complete  “Arabic-and-Eng- 
lish  Lexicon,”  (in  two  Parts,  1863-65.)  Died  in  1876. 

Lane,  (Henry  S.,)  an  American  Senator  and  lawyer, 
Porn  in  Montgomery  county,  Kentucky,  in  181 1,  removed 
to  Indiana.  He  represented  a district  of  Indiana  in  Con- 
gress, 1841-43,  and  was  elected  Governor  of  that  State 
as  a Republican  in  1861.  Having  been  chosen  a Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States  in  1861,  he  resigned  the  office 
of  Governor. 

Lane,  (James  H.,)  an  American  general,  born  at  Law- 
renceburg,  Indiana,  in  1814.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1852,  and  removed  in  1855  to  Kansas,  where  he  be- 
came a leader  of  the  Free  State  party.  He  was  elected 
major-general  by  the  legislature  of  Kansas  in  1857,  and 
a Senator  of  the  United  States  in  1861.  He  commanded 
a brigade  in  the  first  year  of  the  civil  war,  but  retained 
his  seat  in  the  Senate.  Died  by  suicide  in  July,  1866. 

Lane,  (Joseph,)  an  American  general  and  politician, 
born  in  North  Carolina  in  1801.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  principal  engagements  of  the  Mexican  war  of 
1846-47,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He 
became  Governor  of  Oregon  Territory  in  1848,  and  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Oregon 
in.  1859.  In  i860  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Vice-President,  John  C.  Breckinridge  being  the  nominee 
for  President. 


Lane,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  English  lawyer,  born  in 
Northamptonshire.  He  was  counsel  for  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  in  1640,  and  was  an  adherent  of  the  king  in  the 
civil  war.  In  1645  he  became  keeper  of  the  great  seal. 
Died  in  1651. 

Lane,  (Richard  James,)  an  English  lithographer, 
born  in  Hereford  about  1800. 

Lan'franc,  [Lat.  Lanfran'cus  ; It.  Lanfranco,  lin- 
fRlln'ko,]  a distinguished  prelate,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  born  at  Pavia  about  1005.  Having  embraced 
the  monastic  life,  he  became  celebrated  for  piety  and 
learning.  He  was  a counsellor  of  William  of  Normandy 
before  his  conquest  of  England,  and  in  1070  was  chosen 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  “ His  zeal  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  papacy,”  says  Hume,  “ was  indefati- 
gable.” He  enjoyed  in  a high  degree  the  confidence 
of  the  king,  who  consulted  him  in  affairs  of  state.  He 
crowned  William  Rufus  in  1087,  and  died  in  1089,  leaving 
several  works  on  theology. 

See  W.  F.  Hook,  “ Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,” 
vol.  ii.  chap.  ii.  ; A.  Charma,  “ Lanfranc,  Notice  biographique,  lit- 
Hraire,”  etc.,  1849  ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate. ” 

Lanfranco.  See  Lanfranc. 

Lanfranco,  lin-fR&n'ko,  or  Lanfranc,  ISn-fRink', 
[Lat.  Lanfran'cus,]  an  Italian  surgeon,  born  at  Milan 
about  1250.  He  removed  in  1295  to  Paris,  where  he 
practised  and  lectured  with  a high  reputation.  He 
wrote  a treatise  on  surgery,  entitled  “ Chirurgia  magna 
et  parva,”  (1490.) 

Lanfranco  or  Lanfranc,  (Giovanni,)  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Parma  in  1581.  He  received 
lessons  from  the  three  Caracci,  whom,  in  design  and 
expression,  he  imitated.  He  worked  in  Rome  for  the 
Dukes  Farnese  and  the  Borghese  family,  and  afterwards 
in  Naples.  His  painting  on  the  cupola  of  San  Andrea 
della  Valle,  Rome,  was  much  admired.  His  works  in  oil 
and  fresco  are  very  numerous.  Died  at  Rome  in  1647. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Paint- 
ing in  Italy.” 

Lanfrancus.  See  Lanfranc  and  Lanfranco. 

Lang,  (Johann  Michael.)  See  Lange. 

Lang,  ling,  (Karl  Nikolaus,)  a Swiss  physicias, 
born  at  Lucerne  in  1670.  He  practised  medicine  with 
success  in  his  native  place,  cultivated  natural  history, 
and  acquired  fame  by  his  work  on  the  figured  stones  of 
Switzerland,  “ Idea  Historiae  naturalis  Lapidum  figurato- 
rum  Helvetiae,”  (1705.)  Died  in  1741. 

Lang,  (Louis,)  born  in  Wiirtemberg,  Germany,  in 
1814,  studied  painting  in  Paris,  and  subsequently  at 
Rome.  In  1845  he  settled  in  New  York  City,  where 
he  has  executed  numerous  works. 

Lang,  von,  fon  ling,  (Karl  Heinrich,)  a German 
historical  writer,  born  in  Suabia  in  1764,  was  appointed 
in  181 1 director  of  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  at  Munich, 
He  published  a “ History  of  the  Jesuits  in  Bavaria,”  and 
other  works  relative  to  that  country.  Died  in  1835. 

See  Karl  Heinrich  Lang,  “Memoiren,”  1842. 

Langallerie,  de,  deh  ISN'gfl're',  (Philippe  de  Gen- 
tii.s,)  Marquis,  a French  military  adventurer,  born  at 
Lamotte-Charente  in  1656.  He  gained  the  rank  of  gene- 
ral in  the  French  army,  and  afterwards  fought  under 
Prince  Eugene  against  the  French.  He  died  in  1717, 
leaving  two  volumes  of  Memoirs,  (1709,)  which  have 
been  translated  into  English. 

Langara,  de,  di  Hn-gi'ra,  (Don  Juan,)  a Spanish 
admiral,  born  about  1730.  He  was  defeated  near  Cape 
Saint  Vincent  in  1780  by  an  English  fleet  under  Rodney, 
but  was  in  the  same  year  made  lieutenant-general  of  the 
navy.  He  commanded  the  Spanish  fleet  which  took 
Toulon  in  1793.  Died  in  1800. 

Langbaine,  ISng'ban,  (Gerard,)  D.D.,  an  English 
scholar,  born  in  Westmoreland  about  1608.  He  became 
a Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1644  keeper 
of  the  archives  of  the  university.  He  edited  Longinus, 
and  left  several  useful  catalogues,  which  remain  in  manu- 
script. Died  in  1658. 

Langbaine,  (Gerard,)  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Oxford  in  1656.  Having  collected  many  old 
plays,  (nine  hundred  and  eighty,)  he  published  a cata- 
logue of  the  same,  called  “ Momus  Triumphans,”  which 
was  improved  and  reprinted  in  1691,  with  the  title  of 
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“ Account  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets.”  This  work 
is  prized  for  the  information  it  affords,  but  has  little 
critical  merit.  Died  in  1692. 

Langbein,  lang'bTn,  (August  Friedrich  Ernst,)  a 
German  poet  and  writer  of  fiction,  born  at  Radeburg, 
near  Dresden,  in  1757.  Pie  became  a resident  of  Berlin 
in  1800.  He  published  a number  of  romances,  songs, 
and  humorous  poems,  which  had  a transient  popularity. 
Among  his  prose  works  are  “Talismans  against  Ennui,” 
“The  Wings  of  Time,”  and  “Ganymeda,”  (1823.)  Pie 
had  an  agreeable  style,  but  little  imagination.  Died  in 
1835- 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Langdale,  Lord.  See  Bickersteth,  (Henry.) 

Lang'dale,  (Sir  Marmaduke,)  an  English  general, 
born  in  Yorkshire.  He  fought  for  the  king  in  the  civil 
war,  and  commanded  with  success  at  the  siege  of  Ponte- 
fract Castle.  He  commanded  the  left  wing  at  Naseby 
in  1645,  and  was  defeated  by  Cromwell  at  Preston  in 
1648.  On  the  restoration  he  returned  to  England  in 
1660,  after  many  years  of  exile,  and  was  chosen  lord 
lieutenant  of  Yorkshire.  Died  in  1661. 

Lang'dpn,  (John,)  LL.D.,  an  American  statesman, 
born  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1739.  He 
became  successively  a delegate  to  the  General  Congress, 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1789,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire  several  times  between  1805 
and  1811.  He  acted  with  the  Republican  party.  Died 
in  1819. 

Langdon,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine  and 
theological  writer,  born  at  Boston  about  1723,  became 
president  of  Harvard  College  in  1774,  and  resigned  in 
1780.  Died  in  1797. 

Lange,  llng'eh,  (Joachim,)  a German  linguist  and 
writer,  born  at  Gardelegen  in  1670.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Halle  in  1709,  and  published,  be- 
sides some  theological  works,  a Latin  Grammar  and  a 
Greek  Grammar,  which  were  successful.  Died  in  1744. 

Lange,  [Lat.  Lan'gius,]  (Johann,)  a learned  German 
physician,  born  at  Lemberg,  in  Silesia,  in  1485.  He 
was  first  physician  to  several  Electors-Palatine.  He 
wrote  professional  works  which  are  commended.  Died 
in  1565. 

Lange  or  Lang,  ling,  (Johann  Michael,)  a German 
Protestant  divine,  eminent  as  an  Orientalist,  born  at 
Ezelwangen  in  1664.  He  lived  as  inspector  at  Prentzlau 
from  1710  until  his  death,  in  1731.  Pie  published  a 
treatise  “On  Mohammedan  Fables,”  (1697,)  and  several 
critical  essays. 

Lange,  (Joseph,)  a German  philologist,  born  at  Kai- 
sersberg.  He  published  editions  of  Martial,  Juvenal,  and 
Persius,  also  “ Florilegium,”  (1598.)  Died  about  1630. 

Lange,  (Joseph,)  a celebrated  actor,  born  at  Wurz- 
burg, Bavaria,  in  1751.  He  became  a favourite  on  the 
theatre  of  Vienna,  where  he  performed  many  years.  Died 
about  1820. 

Lange,  llng'eh,  (Lars,)  a Danish  or  Swedish  traveller, 
born  at  Stockholm.  Having  entered  the  Russian  service 
as  an  officer  of  engineers,  he  was  sent  as  minister  to 
Pekin  in  1719,  and  again  in  1726.  Several  narratives  of 
these  journeys  were  published.  The  Journal  of  Lange 
contains  some  interesting  notices  of  the  nomadic  tribes 
of  Siberia. 

Lange,  [Lat.  Lan'gius,]  (Rudolph,)  of  Munster,  a 
German  writer,  born  about  1438.  He  published  some 
Latin  poems.  Died  in  1519. 

Lange,  de,  deh  llng'eh,  written  also  Langhe,  [Lat. 
Lan'gius,]  (Charles,)  an  eminent  Flemish  philologist 
and  critic,  born  at  Ghent  or  Brussels.  He  edited  Cicero’s 
treatises  “De  Officiis,”  “ De  Amicitia,”  and  “De  Senec- 
tute.”  Lipsius  pronounced  him  the  most  learned  Fleming 
of  his  time.  Died  at  Liege  in  1573. 

See  F£lix  van  Hulst,  “C.  de  Langhe  (Carolus  Langius)  et  Lievin 
Vanderbeke,”  1846. 

Langeac,  de,  deh  ISN'zhtk',  (N.  de  l’Espinasse,) 
Chevalier,  a French  poet,  born  about  1748.  He  pro- 
duced, besides  a number  of  original  poems,  a version  of 
Virgil’s  “Bucolics,”  (1806.)  Died  in  1839. 

Langebeck,  llng'eh-blk',  (Jacob,)  a learned  Danish 
writer,  born  in  Jutland  in  1710.  He  was  employed  by 
the  king  to  collect  manuscripts,  inscriptions,  etc.  He 


became  keeper  of  the  national  archives,  and  councillor 
of  state.  His  principal  work  is  a great  collection  of 
Danish  writers,  under  the  title  of  “"Danish  Historians 
of  the  Middle  Ages,”  (“  Scriptores  Rerum  Danicarum 
medii  4Evi,”  1772.)  Died  in  1774. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Langeland.  See  Longland. 

Langenbeck,  Hng'en-bSk',  (Konrad  Johann  Mar- 
tin,) a German  surgeon  and  anatomist,  born  in  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover  in  1776,  wrote  a “Manual  of  Anatomy,” 
(1806,)  “leones  Anatomicse,”  (8  vols.,  1826-39,)  and 
other  valuable  works.  Died  in  1851. 

See  Saint-Maurice  Cabany,“  C.  J.  M.  Langenbeck,”  etc.,  1852. 

Langendyk,  llnG'en-dik',  (Pieter,)  a Dutch  poet, 
born  at  Haarlem  in  1662.  He  excelled  in  humorous 
composition,  and  was  the  author  of  several  epigrams 
and  comedies,  among  which  is  “ Don  Quixote  at  the 
Wedding  of  Camacho.”  Died  in  1735. 

Langenn,  von,  fon  ling-in',  (Friedrich  Albrecht,) 
a German  jurist,  born  at  Merseburg  in  1798,  was  appointed 
in  1835  tutor  to  Prince  Albert. 

Langenstein,  ling'en-stln',  (Heinrich,)  a German 
astronomer  and  theologian,  born  in  Hesse,  was  called 
Henricus  de  Hassia.  Died  at  Vienna  in  1397. 

Langer,  ling'er,  (Johann  Peter,)  a German  painter, 
born  in  1756,  became  successively  director  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  at  Dusseldorf  and  at  Munich.  His  best 
picture  represents  “ Christ  Blessing  Children.”  Died  in 
1824.  His  son  Robert,  born  at  Duseldorf  in  1783,  was 
a fresco-painter  and  designer.  Died  in  1846. 

Lang-eron,  de,  (Andrault,)  Count,  a general, 
born  in  Paris  in  1763.  He  emigrated  in  1789,  entered 
the  Russian  service,  and  became  a lieutenant-general  in 
1799-  Me  commanded  a Russian  division  at  Austerli  z, 
in  1805,  ar*d  gained  some  advantages  over  the  Fiench  in 
the  campaign  of  1813.  Died  in  1831. 

Langetti,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  ar.  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Genoa  in  1635  ; died  in  1676. 

Langevin,  (Sir  Hector  Louis,)  a Canad  an  states- 
man, burn  at  Quebec  in  1826.  He  took  part  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Dominion  in  1866-67  and  was  secretary  of 
state  in  the  Dominion  cabinet,  and  afterwards  minister 
of  public  works. 

Langham,  de,  (Simon,)  an  English  cardinal.  He 
was  appointed  chancellor  in  1364,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  1366,  and  a cardinal  in  1368.  He  was  hostile 
to  Wycliffe,  whom  he  removtd  from  the  mastership  of 
a college  at  Oxford.  The  temporalities  of  his  see  were 
seized  by  Edward  III.  about  1368.  Died  in  1376. 

Langhans,  (Karl  Gotthard,)  an  eminent  German 
architect,  born  at  Landshut  in  1733.  He  was  appointed 
direclor  of  the  pul  lie  buildings  of  Berlin,  and  adorned 
that  city  with  several  fine  stiuctures,  among  which  are 
the  Brandenburg  Gate  and  a theatre.  He  was  the  author 
of  some  treatises  on  architecture.  Died  in  1808. 

Langhe,  de,  (Charles.)  See  Lange. 

Lang'horne,  (Rev.  Daniel,)  an  English  antiquary, 
born  in  London.  He  published  “ Chronicle  of  the 
Kings  of  England,”  (“  Chronicon  Regum  Anglorum,” 
1679.)  Died  in  1681. 

Langhorne,  (John,)  an  English  poet  and  translator, 
born  in  Westmoreland  in  1735.  Having  taken  holy 
orders,  he  obtained  a curacy  in  London  in  1764.  He 
wrote  a number  of  successful  sentimental  works  in  prose 
and  verse,  among  which  are  “Letters  of  Theodosius  and 
Constantia,”  and  “ The  Fatal  Prophecy,”  a drama.  About 
1768  he  obtained  the  living  of  Blagden,  Somersetshire. 
His  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  translation  of  Plu- 
tarch’s “Lives,”  (1770,)  which  is  correct  and  literal. 
He  was  assisted  in  this  by  his  brother  William.  He 
vindicated  the  Scotch  against  the  satire  of  Churchill  in 
a poem  called  “ Genius  and  Valour.”  His  versification 
is  easy  and  harmonious.  Died  in  1779. 

See  Johnson  and  Chalmers,  “Lives  of  the  English  Poets;” 
Campbell,  “ Specimens  of  the  British  Poets.” 

Langhorne,  (William,)  a brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1721,  and  became  rector  of  Folkstone.  He 
assisted  his  brother  in  the  translation  of  Plutarch,  and 
published  “Job,  a Poem,”  and  a paraphrase  in  verse  of 
a part  of  Isaiah.  Died  in  1772. 
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Langini,  Hn-jee'nee,  (Antonio,)  called  also  Antonio 
da  Carrara,  because  he  was  born  at  Carrara,  an  Italian 
sculptor,  lived  about  1530. 

Langius.  See  Lange. 

Langlade,  de,  deh  ISx'glad',  (Jacques,)  Baron  de 
Saumieres,  a French  writer,  born  in  Perigord  about 
1620.  He  was  secretary  to  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Died 
in  1680. 

Langle,  lfiN'gli',  (Honors  Franqois  Marie,)  an  able 
writer  on  music,  born  at  Monaco  in  1741.  He  published 
a “Treatise  on  Harmony  and  Modulation,”  (1797,)  and 
composed  several  operas.  Died  in  1807. 

Langle,  de,  deh  ISNgl,  (Jean  Maximilien,)  a French 
Protestant  minister  and  writer,  born  at  Evreux  in  1590; 
died  at  Rouen  in  1674. 

Langle,  de,  (Paul  Antoine  Marie  Fleuriot,)  an 
able  French  naval  officer,  born  in  1744.  He  sailed  as 
second  in  command  of  La  Perouse’s  exploring  expe- 
dition. He  was  killed  by  the  savages  on  one  of  the 
Navigator  Islands  in  1787. 

Langles,  lSN'glSss',  (Louis  Mathieu,)  a French  Ori- 
entalist, born  near  Saint-Didier  in  1763.  He  gave  special 
attention  to  Arabic  and  Persian,  became  a member  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  professor  of  Persian  in 
Paris,  and  keeper  of  the  Oriental  manuscripts  of  the 
National  Library,  (1795.)  Among  his  numerous  works 
are  a French  version  of  the  “ Political  and  Military 
Institutes  of  Tamerlane,”  translations  from  the  Eng- 
lish of  several  books  of  travels  in  the  East,  a Mantchoo 
Dictionary,  and  “Ancient  and  Modern  Monuments  of 
Hindostan,”  (2  vols.,  1812-21,  unfinished.)  Died  in  1824. 

See  Abf.l  R£musat,  “Nouveaux  Melanges  Asiatiques;”  J.  P. 
A.  Remusat,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  L.  M.  Langl&s,” 
1825;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Langlet.  See  Lenglet. 

Lang'ley,  (Batty,)  an  English  architect,  who  pro- 
posed to  improve  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  by  an 
absurd  imitation  of  the  Grecian  orders.  He  published 
several  works  on  architecture.  Died  in  1751. 

Langlois,  lfiN'glwii',  (Eustache  IIyacinthe,)  a skil- 
ful French  designer  and  engraver,  born  in  Normandy  in 
1777,  worked  chiefly  at  Rouen.  His  reputation  is  said 
to  have  increased  since  his  death.  Pie  published  a 
“ Collection  of  Views,  Sites,  and  Monuments  of  France,” 
and  several  antiquarian  treatises.  Died  in  1837. 

See  Gilbert,  “ Notice  biographique  sur  M.  Langlois,”  1839. 

Langlois,  (Jean,)  a French  engraver,  born  in  Paris 
in  1649,  became  a resident  of  Rome. 

Langlois,  (Jean  Charles,)  a P’rench  painter  of  bat- 
tles and  panoramas,  born  in  Calvados  in  1789.  Among 
his  works  are  panoramas  of  the  “ Battle  of  Moskwa,” 
(1835,)  and  the  “ Burning  of  Moscow,”  (1839.) 

L’Anglois,  lSN'glwa',  (Michel,)  [Lat.  Michael 
Angli'cus,]  a Flemish  priest  and  Latin  poet,  born  at 
Beaumont  about  1470. 

Langlois,  (Simon  Alexandre,)  a French  Orientalist, 
born  in  1788.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions  in  1835.  Among  his  works  is  “Rig 
Veda,  ou  Livre  des  Hymnes,”  translated  from  the  San- 
scrit, (4  vols.,  1849-52.)  Died  in  1854. 

Langrish,  lang'grish,  (Browne,)  an  English  physi- 
cian, born  about  1700,  wrote  several  works  on  medicine. 
Died  in  1759. 

Langsdorff,  l&ngs'doRf,  (Georg  Heinrich,)  Baron, 
a German  naturalist  and  physician,  born  in  Suabia  in 
1774,  accompanied  Krusenstern’s  expedition  to  the 
North,  (1803,)  and  afterwards  visited  Brazil.  He  pub- 
lished a Treatise  on  “Plants  collected  during  the  Rus- 
sian Voyage  around  the  World,”  (1810,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1852. 

Lang'toft,  (Peter,)  an  English  chronicler,  who  lived 
about  1300,  was  a canon-regular  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Austin  at  Bridlington.  He  compiled  a “ Chronicle  of 
England,”  (in  French  verse,)  which  extends  to  the  year 
1307.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II. 

Lang'ton,  (Stephen,)  an  English  cardinal,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  In  1206  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
was  made  a cardinal.  The  election  of  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  being  contested  in  1207,  Innocent  III.  com- 
pelled the  monks  to  choose  Langton,  whom  King  John 


refused  to  recognize  until  the  pope,  by  laying  his  king- 
dom under  an  interdict,  reduced  him  to  submission  in 
1213.  He  co-operated  with  the  insurgent  barons  in 
asserting  the  national  liberties  against  King  John  in 
1215,  and  was  suspended  by  the  pope  for  refusing  to 
publish  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the 
barons.  Died  in  1228. 

See  W.  F.  Hook,  “Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,” 
vol.  ii.  chap.  xii. 

Languet,  lSx'gV,  (Hubert,)  a French  Protestant 
and  political  writer,  born  in  Burgundy  in  1518,  was  a 
friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  He  entered  the  service  of 
Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  1568,  and  was  the  envoy 
of  that  prince  to  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew,  from  which  he  escaped.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  as  negotiator  by  William,  Prince 
of  Orange.  In  1579  he  published,  under  the  name  of 
Junius  Brutus,  a famous  work,  entitled  “ Vindicias  contra 
Tyrannos,”  a bold  assertion  of  the  right  of  resistance  to 
tyrants.  Died  in  1581. 

See  Philibert  de  i.a  Mare,  “Vie  d’Hubert  Languet,”  1700: 
Chevreul,  “Hubert  Languet,”  1852;  Bayi.e,  “Historical  and 
Critical  Dictionary ;”  Niceron',  “ Mdmoires “Nouvelle Biographie 
Generate.” 

Languet  de  Gergy,  15N'gtV  deh  zhSiCzhe',  (Jean 
Baptiste  Joseph,)  a French  philanthropist  and  bene- 
factor, was  born  at  Dijon  in  1675.  He  became  vicar  of 
Saint-Sulpice,  Paris,  and  built  the  magnificent  church 
of  Saint-Sulpice,  finished  in  1745.  He  also  founded  in 
Paris  an  institution  in  which  poor  women  and  girls  were 
supported  and  educated.  It  is  said  that  he  several  times 
refused  a bishopric.  Died  in  1750. 

Languet  de  Gergy,  (Jean  Joseph,)  a French  theo- 
logian, born  at  Dijon  in  1677,  was  a brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  a zealous  adversary  of  the  Jansenists, 
and  gained  distinction  by  his  polemical  writings.  He 
became  a member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1721,  and 
Archbishop  of  Sens  in  1730.  He  published  Catechisms, 
and  other  religious  books.  Died  in  1753. 

Lanier  or  Laniere,  U-ne-aiR',  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian 
painter  and  musician,  was  born  in  1568.  He  lived  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  who  patronized  him  and 
employed  him  to  purchase  pictures.  He  was  more  eminent 
as  a musician  than  as  a painter,  and  became  the  king’s 
chapel-master  in  1626.  Lanier  was  also  a dealer  in 
pictures,  and  purchased  several  at  the  sale  and  dispersion 
of  the  collection  of  Charles  I.  Died  about  1660. 

Lan'i-gan,  (John,)  an  Irish  writer  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest,  born  at  Cashel  in  1758.  Among  his  works  is 
an  “Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,”  (4  vols.,  1822.) 
Died  in  1828. 

Lanino,  15-nee'no,  or  Lanini,  li-nee'nee,  (Bernar- 
dino,) an  eminent  Italian  painter,  born  at  Vercelli,  was 
a pupil  of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  whom  he  imitated.  He 
worked  at  Milan  and  Novara.  His  design  and  composi- 
tion are  admired.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “ Scenes 
in  the  Life  of  the  Virgin,”  “The  Sibyls,”  (at  Novara,) 
and  “The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Catherine,”  (in  fresco,)  at 
Milan.  Died  about  1570. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters  Lanzi,  “ Storia  1'ittorica.” 

Lanjuinais,  lSN'zhii-e'nM,  (Jean  Denis,)  Count,  a 
French  lawyer  and  liberal  legislator,  born  at  Rennes  in 
1753.  He  was  deputed  to  the  States-General  in  1789, 
and  to  the  Convention  in  1792.  In  the  latter  body  he 
boldly  defended  the  king  during  his  trial,  and  resisted 
the  terrorists  with  great  energy.  His  defence  of  the 
Girondists  in  May,  1793,  is  praised  by  Lamartine.  He 
was  proscribed  with  the  Girondists,  but  escaped,  and 
kept  himself  concealed  during  the  reign  of  terror.  He 
was  chosen  a senator  in  1800,  and  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1808.  He  published  many 
political,  religious,  and  historical  treatises.  Died  in  1827. 

See  Dupin,  “ Notice  sur  Lanjuinais,”  1827 ; Dacier,  “ Notice  sur 
la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Lanjuinais;”  Michel  Berr,  “Notice 
biographique  sur  le  Comte  Lanjuinais,”  1827;  V.  de  Lanjuinais, 
“Notice  historique  sur  J.  D.  de  Lanjuinais,”  1832;  Lamartine, 
“History  of  the  Girondists;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Lanjuinais,  (Joseph,)  a French  writer,  uncle  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  Bretagne.  Having  removed  to 
Moudon,  in  Switzerland,  he  turned  Protestant,  and  became 
a school-teacher.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
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“ The  Accomplished  Monarch ; or,  Prodigies  of  Goodness 
and  Wisdom  which  make  the  Eulogy  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.,”  (3  vols.,  1774.)  Died  in  1808. 

Lank’es-ter,  (Edwin,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  naturalist 
and  popular  lecturer,  bornat  Melton,  in  Suffolk,  in  1814, 
graduated  as  M.D.  at  Heidelberg  in  1839.  Hewas  chosen 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1845,  and  professor  of 
natural  history  at  New  College,  London,  in  1850.  He 
became  joint  editor  of  the  “ Quarterly  Journal  of  Micro- 
scopical Science  ” in  1853.  Among  his  works  are  an 
article  on  sanitary  science  in  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,”  and  “ Half-Hours  with  the  Microscope,”  (1859.) 
He  was  also  well  known  as  coroner  for  Central  Middle- 
sex. Died  in  1874. 

Lankester,  (Edwin  Ray,)  an  English  naturalist  and 
zoologist,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  London  in 
1847.  He  has  been  professor  of  zoology  and  compara- 
tive anatomy  at  Univer.-.ity  College,  London,  since  1874, 
and  has  been  for  many  years  editor  of  the  “Quaitcrly 
Journal  of  Microscopical  Science.  “Among  liis  works 
are  “Degeneiation,  a Chapter  in  Darwinism”  (1880.) 
He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1875. 

Lanner,  (Joseph  Franz  Karl,)  a German  com- 
poser, born  at  Vienna  in  1802.  Died  in  1843. 

Lannes,  ISn,  (Jean,)  Duke  of  Montebello,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  marshals  of  the  French  empire,  was 
born  of  humble  parentage  at  Lectoure  (Gers)  in  1769. 
He  entered  the  army  as  a volunteer  in  1792,  and  was 
rapidly  promoted  until  the  coup  d’etat  of  the  9th  Thermi- 
dor,  1794,  when  he  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  army. 
As  chef-de-bataillon,  he  served  under  Bonaparte  in  Italy 
in  1796,  and  was  made  a colonel  for  his  conduct  at  Mon- 
tenotte.  In  1798  he  followed  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  where 
he  became  a general  of  division  and  rendered  important 
service  at  Aboukir.  His  courage  and  capacity  were  very 
conspicuous  at  the  battles  of  Montebello  and  Marengo, 
in  1800.  He  was  sent  on  a diplomatic  mission  to  Por- 
tugal in  1801,  and  on  his  return,  in  1804,  was  created  a 
marshal  of  the  empire  and  Duke  of  Montebello. 

Lannes  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  grand  army 
in  the  campaign  of  1805,  and  added  to  his  already 
brilliant  reputation  at  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  (1806.)  His 
military  skill  was  exerted  with  success  at  the  memorable 
siege  of  Saragossa,  where  he  commanded  in  chief,  in 
1809.  In  the  second  war  against  Austria  he  contributed 
to  the  victory  at  Eckmuhl,  (1809,)  and  directed  the  suc- 
cessful attack  on  Ratisbon,  where,  when  his  men  faltered, 
he  seized  a scaling-ladder  and  ran  forward  through  “ the 
imminent  deadly  breach.”  He  was  mortally  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Aspern  and  Essling,  in  May,  1809.  In  the 
midst  of  the  conflict,  Napoleon  paused  to  address  the 
dying  general,  who  said,  “ Adieu,  Sire  ! Live  for  the 
world  ; but  bestow  a few  thoughts  on  one  of  your  best 
friends,  who  in  a few  hours  will  be  no  more.”  The  em- 
peror is  said  to  have  been  more  deeply  affected  by  this 
scene  than  he  ever  was  before.  “ Lannes  was  at  once,” 
said  Napoleon,  “ the  Roland  of  the  army  and  a giant  in 
capacity.  He  had  been  in  fifty-four  pitched  battles.  He 
was  cool  in  the  midst  of  fire,  and  possessed  a clear, 
penetrating  eye.  Violent  and  hasty  in  his  temper,  some- 
times even  in  my  presence,  he  was  yet  ardently  attached 
to  me.  As  a general,  he  was  greatly  superior  to  Moreau 
or  Soult.  I found  him  a mere  swordsman  ; I raised  him 
to  the  highest  point  of  art.”  He  left  a son,  Napoleon 
Auguste,  Duke  of  Montebello. 

See  Ren^Perin,  “Vie  militairede  J.  Lannes,”  1810:  Chateau- 
neuf,  “Vie  du  Mardchal  Lannes,”  1813;  Thiers,  “History  of  the 
French  Revolution;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gfindrale. ” 

Lannes,  (Napoleon  Auguste,)  Duke  of  Montebello, 
a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1802.  He  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Naples  in  1838,  and  became  minister 
of  the  marine  in  1847.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  in  which  he  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority. He  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Russia  in  1858, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army  at  Rome 
about  June,  1862. 

Lanno,  li'no',  (F ranqois  Gaspard  Aim£,)  a French 
sculptor,  born  at  Rennes  in  1800.  He  gained  the  first 
prize  in  1827  for  his  Mucius  Scaevola.  Among  his  works 
are  statues  of  Fenelon  and  Pascal. 

Lannoi.  See  Lannoy. 


Lannoy,  13'nwl',  (Juliana  Cornelia,)  Baroness  of, 
an  eminent  Dutch  poetess,  born  at  Breda  in  1738.  Her 
poetical  talents  were  displayed  in  satires,  odes,  and  epis- 
tles, which  are  admired  for  elegance  and  spirit-stirring 
power.  She  produced  three  successful  tragedies,  “ Leo 
the  Great,”  (1767,)  “The  Siege  of  Haarlem,”  (1770,)  and 
“Cleopatra,”  (1776.)  Died  in  1782. 

Lannoy  or  Lannoi,  de,  deh  li'nwl',  (Charles,)  a 
famous  general  of  the  Spanish  armies,  was  born  in  Flan- 
ders about  1470.  Having  served  with  distinction  in 
various  campaigns,  he  received  the  badge  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  in  1516,  and  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Naples  by 
Charles  V.  in  1521.  After  the  death  of  Prosper  Colonna, 
he  commanded  the  imperial  armies,  and  in  1525  gained 
the  decisive  victory  of  Pavia,  where  he  exchanged  swords 
with  Francis  I.  Diedini527.  (See  Avalos,  Ferdinando 
d’,  Marquis  de  Pescara.) 

His  son  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Boyennes,  born  in  Italy 
about  1510,  was  versed  in  mathematics,  and  was  reputed 
the  inventor  of  the  demi-cannon.  He  attained  the  rank 
of  general  of  artillery  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  was  after- 
wards Governor  of  Holland  and  of  Gray.  Died  in  1579. 

La  Noue.  See  Noue,  La. 

Lanoue,  lft'noo',  (F£lix  Hippolyte,)  a French  land- 
scape-painter, born  at  Versailles  in  1812.  He  gained  the 
first  prize  for  landscapes  in  1841. 

Lansberg,  llns'bSRG',  or  Lansperg,  Uns'pSitG', 
(Johann,)  an  ascetic  German  writer  and  monk,  born  at 
Landsberg,  in  Bavaria.  Died  in  1539.  Among  his  chief 
works  is  a “Manual  of  the  Christian  Warfare,”  (“En- 
chiridion Militia;  Christianas,”  1546,)  which  he  wrote  in 
opposition  to  the  “ Miles  Christianus”  of  Erasmus. 

Lansberg,  ISns'bSRgorllns'bSRH,  written  also  Lans- 
berghe,  (Philippus,)  a Dutch  astronomer  and  geometer, 
born  in  Zealand  in  1561.  He  was  for  many  years  pastor 
of  the  Protestant  church  at  Ter-Goes.  He  published, 
besides  other  works  on  mathematics,  a “Treatise  on  the 
Diurnal  and  Annual  Motion  of  the  Earth,”  (1630,)  in 
which  he  advocates  the  Copernican  system,  and  “Geom- 
etry of  Triangles,”  (1631.)  Died  in  1632. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Foppens, 
“ Bibliotheca  Belgica.” 

Lansdowne.  See  Granville,  (George.) 

Lansdowne,  lanz'down,  (Henry  Petty  Fitz-Mau- 
RICE,)  third  Marquis  OF,  an  eminent  English  statesman, 
born  in  1780,  was  the  second  son  of  the  first  Marquis. 
(See  Shelburne.)  About  1795  he  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  Dugald  Stewart  in  Edinburgh,  and  several 
years  later  he  graduated  at  Cambridge.  In  1802  Lord 
Henry  Petty  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he 
at  length  became  a successful  debater.  He  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  exchequer  when  the  Whig 
ministry  of  Grenville  and  Fox  came  into  power  in  1806, 
but  retired  from  that  office  in  March  of  the  ensuing 
year.  He  married  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester 
in  1808.  At  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  1809,  he  in- 
herited the  title  of  marquis,  and  passed  into  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  cordially  supported  at  different  times  the 
efforts  to  abolish  slavery,  spoke  ably  in  favour  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  acted  generally  with  the  Whig  party. 
In  1827  he  was  secretary  for  the  home  department  under 
Canning  for  three  or  four  months ; and  during  the  brief 
ministry  of  Lord  Goderich,  which  resigned  about  the 
end  of  1828,  he  was  secretary  of  foreign  affairs.  On  the 
formation  of  a Whig  ministry  by  Lord  Grey  in  1831,  Lord 
Lansdowne  became  president  of  the  council.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords  from 
1841  until  1846,  when  he  entered  the  cabinet  of  Lord 
John  Russell  as  president  of  the  council.  He  resigned 
in  1852.  Died  about  February  1,  1863. 

Lansdowne,  (Charles  Keith  Maurice.)  fifth 
Marquis,  was  born  in  1845.  He  was  a lord  of  the 
treasury  1868-72,  under-secretary  for  war  1872-74. 
under-secretary  for  India  1880.  In  1883  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor-general  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Lantara,  l&N'tit'ri',  (Simon  Mathurin,)  an  excellent 
French  landscape-painter,  born  nearMilly  in  1729,  or,  as 
some  say,  in  1745.  He  worked  in  Paris,  and  passed  his 
life  in  poverty,  caused  by  his  indolent  and  improvident 
habits.  His  manner  reminds  one  of  Claude  Lorrain. 
He  excelled  in  aerial  perspective,  and  represented  in  a 
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marvellous  manner  the  different  periods  of  the  day.  The 
skies  of  his  pictures  present  a vapory  tone  and  an  ex- 
quisite lightness  of  touch.  Died  in  Paris  in  1778. 

See  Charles  Blanc,  “ Histoire  des  Peintres  ;”  La  Chavigne- 
rie,  “ Recherches  historiques,  biographiques  et  litteraires  sur  le 
Peintre  Lantara,”  1852;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Lanteri,  Un-ta'ree,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  at  Briga  in  1801.  Among  his  works  is  a “ History 
of  the  House  of  Savoy,”  (“  Storia  della  Monarchia  di 
Casa  Savoja,”  1835.)  Died  in  1843. 

Lanthenas,  ISNt'niis',  (Francois,)  a French  revolu- 
tionist, born  in  Forez  about  1740.  He  was  a member 
of  the  National  Convention,  and  was  proscribed  with  the 
Girondists  in  May,  1793  ; but  his  name  was  erased  from 
the  fatal  list  by  Marat  with  an  expression  of  contempt. 
Died  in  1799. 

Lantier,  de,  deh  ISN'te-i',  (Etienne  Francois,)  a 
popular  French  author,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1734,  was 
called  “the  Anacharsis  of  the  Boudoirs.”  His  comedy 
“ L’lmpatient”  was  performed  with  great  applause  in 
1778.  He  is  ranked  by  some  critics  among  the  best 
disciples  of  the  school  of  Voltaire.  During  the  reign 
of  terror  (1793)  he  was  imprisoned  at  Lyons.  He  after- 
wards produced  a fictitious  narrative  of  the  “ Travels  of 
Antenor,”  (“Voyages  d’ Antenor,”  1798,)  which  had  a 
prodigious  success  and  was  translated  into  nearly  all 
modern  languages.  At  the  age  of  ninety  he  composed 
a poem,  called  “ Geoffroy  Rudel,  or  the  Troubadour.” 
Died  in  1826. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

Lanusse,  li'niiss',  (FRANgois,)  a French  general, 
born  at  Habas  (Les  Landes)  in  1772.  As  general  of 
brigade  he  rendered  important  services  at  Lodi  and 
Castiglione,  and  as  general  of  division  followed  Bona- 
parte to  Egypt  in  1798.  He  commanded  in  the  Delta 
during  the  expedition  against  Syria,  and  was  killed  by 
the  English  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  or  Aboukir,  in 
March,  1801. 

See  Adrien  Pascal,  “ Biographies  du  Lieut. -General  de  Lanusse 
et  du  Lieut. -General  Baron  de  Lanusse,”  1843. 

Lan'yon,  (Charles,)  an  English  architect  and  civil 
engineer,  born  in  Sussex  in  1813.  He  designed  Queen’s 
College,  in  Belfast,  and  other  public  edifices. 

Lanzani,  lfin-zi'nee,  or  Lanzano,  lln-zi'no,  (An- 
drea,) an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Milan  about  1648, 
studied  under  Carlo  Maratta.  He  worked  at  Milan  and 
Vienna,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  emperor.  Among 
his  works  are  a Saint  Charles  Borromeo,  and  a “ Holy 
Family.”  Died  at  Vienna  in  1712. 

Lanzano.  See  Lanzanl 

Lanzi,  lin'zee,  (Luigi,)  an  eminent  Italian  antiquary 
and  writer  on  art,  was  born  near  Macerata  in  1732.  He 
became  a good  classical  scholar,  and  had  acquired  the 
reputation  of  an  able  professor  and  writer,  when  the 
suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  opened  to  him  a new  career.  He  was  chosen 
sub-director  of  the  Gallery  of  Florence  in  1773.  In  1789 
he  published  an  “ Essay  on  the  Etruscan  Language,”  (3 
vols.,)  which  was  highly  prized  by  the  learned.  His 
reputation  was  increased  by  his  “ History  of  Painting 
in  Italy  from  the  Renaissance  of  Art  to  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,”  (“  Storia  pittorica  della  Italia,” 
etc.,  1792  ; 3d  edition,  6 vols.,  1809,)  which  is  character- 
ized by  good  taste  and  judicious  criticism.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  Died  in  1810. 

See  Zannoni,  “ Elogio  storico  di  L.  Lanzi;”  Mauro  Bont, 
“ Saggio  di  Studj  di  L.  Lanzi,”  1815;  A.  Cappi,  “ Biografia  di  L. 
Lanzi,”  1840;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  September,  1828. 

Lanzoni,  Hn-zo'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  eminent  Italian 
physician,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1663.  He  obtained  in  1684 
a professorship  of  philosophy  at  Ferrara,  which  he  re- 
tained until  his  death.  His  works  have  been  collected 
under  the  title  “Opera  Omnia  Medico-Physica  et  Philo- 
sophica,”  (3  vols.,  1738.)  Died  in  1730. 

La-oc'o-on,  [Gr.  Aao/cowv,]  a Trojan  hero,  and  a priest 
of  Apollo  or  of  Neptune,  was  variously  represented  as  a 
son  of  Antenor  or  a son  of  Priam.  He  strenuously 
opposed  the  admission  of  the  wooden  horse  into  the  city 
of  Troy,  and  thrust  his  spear  into  that  structure.  While 
he  was  offering  a sacrifice  to  Neptune  with  his  two  sons, 
two  huge  serpents,  issuing  from  the  sea,  attacked  them 


and  crushed  them  all  to  death.  His  story  was  a favourite 
subject  with  the  ancient  poets  and  artists,  and  has  derived 
especial  celebrity  from  a magnificent  marble  group  of 
Laocoon  and  his  sons  which  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
in  Rome,  and  which  was  described  by  Pliny  as  superior 
to  all  other  master-pieces  of  ancient  sculptors.  This 
group  was  executed  by  Agesander,  his  son  Athenodorus, 
and  Polydorus. 

See  Virgil’s  “ASneid,”  book  ii.  41-50  and  199-233;  also,  Les- 
sing’s  “Laocoon.” 

Laodameia.  See  Laodamia. 

La-o-da-mi'a  or  La-o-da-mei'a,  [Gr.  A aoda/xeia  ; 
Fr.  Laodamie,  il'o'dt'me',]  a daughter  of  Acastus,  and 
wife  of  Protesilaus,  the  first  Greek  who  fell  at  Troy.  To 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  her  husband,  whom  she  ten- 
derly loved,  she  caused  a wooden  image  of  him  to  be 
made.  Her  father,  in  the  hope  of  dispelling  her  grief, 
ordered  it  to  be  burned,  when  she  threw  herself  into  the 
flames  and  perished  with  it. 

Laodamie.  See  Laodamia. 

La-od/i-ce,  [Aaodi/o?,]  the  name  of  several  Grecian 
princesses,  one  of  whom  was  the  mother  of  Seleucus  Ni- 
cator,  founder  of  a Syrian  dynasty.  Another  was  the 
wife  of  Antiochus  Theos,  whom  she  poisoned  in  246  B.C. 
Her  son,  Seleucus  Callinicus,  then  became  king. 

La-om'e-don,  [Gr.  Aaofieduv,]  the  king  and  founder 
of  Troy,  and  the  father  of  Priam.  According  to  ancient 
legends,  Neptune  and  Apollo  were  condemned  to  serve 
Laomedon  for  one  year,  and  the  former  built  the  walls 
of  Troy  for  a stipulated  price,  but  after  the  work  was 
finished  the  perfidious  king  refused  to  pay  Neptune. 
Laomedon  was  killed  by  Hercules  for  another  breach 
of  faith. 

Laomedon,  a Greek  general  in  the  service  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  that  king  in 
a high  degree.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  became 
governor  of  Syria,  in  323  b.c.  He  was  driven  out  by  the 
army  of  Ptolemy  about  321  B.c. 

Lao-Tse,  li'o'tseh'  or  lii'o'tsuh',  or  Lao-Tseu,  Id'o'- 
tsuh',  written  also  Laou-Tsze  and  Lao-Tze,  sometimes 
called  Lao-Kiun,  (kyoon,)  a celebrated  Chinese  phi- 
losopher or  sage,  who  was  born,  it  is  said,  in  the  province 
of  Honan,  565  years  before  Christ,  or  fourteen  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Confucius.  He  was  born,  we  are  told, 
with  white  hair  and  eyebrows,  whence  he  was  named 
Lao-Tse,  the  “hoary  or  aged  child,”  and  Lao-Kitm,  the 
“aged  prince.”  His  white  hair  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  an  indication  of  his  early  wisdom.  Many  other 
marvels  are  told  concerning  his  birth,  which  need  not  be 
related  here.  It  seems  probable  that  Lao-Tse  was  not 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  religious  doctrines  of  India, 
not  only  those  of  the  Brahmans,  but  perhaps  also  of  the 
Booddhists.  For  some  years  he  was  archivist  and  his- 
toriographer to  one  of  the  Chinese  princes.  He  was,  it 
is  said,  profoundly  versed  in  the  doctrines  and  institutions 
of  the  ancients.  He  taught  the  existence  of  a supreme 
Being,  under  the  name  of  Tao,  or  the  “supreme  reason.” 
His  followers  are  called  Tao-Sse  (tfi'o  si)  or  Taose, — 
that  is,  the  “disciples  of  Reason.”  Instead  of  referring, 
like  Confucius,  to  the  authority  of  the  ancient  sages,  he 
taught  that  we  must  seek  for  the  principles  of  right 
within  ourselves,  in  complete  retirement  from  all  worldly 
pursuits  and  thoughts.  On  one  occasion  Confucius  had 
an  interview  with  Lao-Tse,  who  cautioned  him  against 
seeking  the  honours  of  the  world.  Lao-Tse  observed 
that  the  possessor  of  true  wisdom  seeks  rather  to  hide 
than  to  display  his  riches.  Confucius  left  him  deeply 
impressed  with  his  extraordinary  character,  and  evidently 
regarded  him  as  something  wonderful,  if  not  divine.  We 
are  told  that  after  this  interview  Confucius  said  to  his 
disciples,  “ It  does  not  astonish  me  to  see  the  birds  fly, 
the  fishes  swim,  or  the  beasts  run  ; I know  that  the  fishes 
may  be  taken  with  nets,  the  beasts  with  snares,  and  that 
the  birds  may  be  shot  with  an  arrow.  But  I cannot  tell 
how  the  dragon*  can  fly  on  the  wind  through  the  clouds 
and  raise  himself  to  heaven.  To-day  I have  seen  Lao- 
Tse  : he  can  be  compared  only  to  the  dragon.”  The 
date  of  Lao-Tse’s  death  is  unknown.  He  was  undoubt- 


* The  dragon  of  the  Chinese  is  regarded  as  a supernatural  or 
divine  being. 
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edly  an  extraordinary  man,  and  his  influence  is  not  yet 
lost  in  China.  The  following  sayings  of  his  may  serve 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  cast  and  calibre  of  his  mind  : “ He 
only  can  be  called  wise  (or  enlightened)  who  knows  him- 
self ; he  only  can  be  called  valiant  who  subdues  him- 
self; he  only  can  be  called  rich  who  knows  what  is 
necessary.”  Like  the  Brahmans  of  India,  Lao-Tse 
taught  the  final  absorption  of  pure  and  enlightened  souls 
into  the  supreme  eternal  Spirit,  and  that,  “having  thus 
become  one  with  the  supreme  Reason,  they  will  exist 
eternally.”  He  inculcated  universal  benevolence : we 
ought  to  show  kindness  not  only  to  the  sincere  and  vir- 
tuous, but  also  to  the  insincere  and  wicked.  “Those 
who  are  holy,”  he  says,  “will  treat  all  men  as  a father 
treats  his  children.”  The  religion  of  the  Tao-Sse,  at 
the  present  day,  seems  closely  allied  to  Booddhism ; 
and  many  of  its  votaries  of  both  sexes,  like  the  followers 
of  Gautama,  spend  their  lives  in  monasteries.  The 
modern  Tao-Sse  are  much  addicted  to  superstitious 
observances,  and  deal  largely  in  sorcery.  They  are  very 
popular  with  the  common  people,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  empire  their  influence  rivals  that  of  the  Booddhists. 

See  Pauthier,  “ Chine,”  pp.  1 10-120;  Legge,  “ Life  and  Teach- 
ings of  Confucius,”  chap,  v.,  London,  1867,  Triibner&  Co. ; Brock- 
haus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon,”  article  “ Lao-Tse  ;”  Loomis,”  Con- 
fucius and  the  Chinese  Classics,”  p.  278  et  seq.  ; J.  P.  A.  R^musat, 
“ Me  moire  stir  la  Vie  et  les  Opinions  de  Lao-Tseu,”  1829. 

Lao-Tseu.  See  Lao-Tse. 

Laou-Tse  or  Laou-Tsze.  See  Lao-Tse. 

La  Paix,  the  French  of  Eirene,  which  see. 

Laparelli,  li-pi-rel'lee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
architect,  born  at  Cortona  in  1521.  He  planned  the 
city  of  Valetta,  Malta,  and  assisted  Michael  Angelo  in 
the  design  of  Saint  Peter’s,  at  Rome.  Died  in  1570. 

La  Perouse.  See  P£rouse,  de  la. 

La  Peyrere.  See  Peyr^re,  La. 

La  Peyronie,  de,  deh  lipi'ro'ne',  (Francois  Gigot,) 
a French  surgeon,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1678.  He  re- 
ceived the  title  of  first  surgeon  to  the  king,  (Louis  XV.,) 
and  wrote  a “Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain,”  (1708.) 
Died  in  1747. 

La  Feyrouse,  de,  deh  If  pi'rooz',  (Philippe  Picot,) 
Baron,  a French  naturalist,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1744. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  a “ Flora  of  the  Pyr- 
enees,” (1795-1801.)  Died  in  1818. 

See  Decampe,  “ filoge  de  M.  le  Baron  de  La  Peyrouse,”  1819. 

Lapham,  (Increase  A.,)  an  American  naturalist, 
born  at  Palmyra,  New  York,  in  1811.  He  published 
“Wisconsin  ; its  Geography  and  Topography,  History, 
Geology,  and  Mineialogy,”  (1844,)  “Antiquities  of  Wis- 
cou'-iu,”  (1855,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1875. 

Lapi,  li'pee,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  painter,  bom  at 
Florence  in  1661,  was  a pupil  of  Luca  Giordano.  The 
gallery  of  Florence  contains  a “ Transfiguration”  by  him. 
Died  in  1732. 

Lapide,  A,  f lYpe-di',  called  also  Steen,  (stan,) 
(Cornelius,)  a Flemish  Jesuit,  born  in  the  diocese  of 
Liege.  He  wrote  “ Commentaries  on  the  Bible.”  Died 
in  1657. 

Lapis,  lf'plss,  (Gaetano,)  a painter  of  the  Roman 
school,  born  in  Umbria  in  1704;  died  in  1776. 

Lapisse,  lf'p£ss',  (Pierre  Belon,)  Baron  de  Sainte- 
HeRne,  a French  general,  born  at  Lyons  in  1762,  was 
killed  at  Talavera  in  July,  1810. 

Lapithae,  lap'T-Mee,  [Gr.  A amOai ; Fr.  Lapithes,  lf'- 
p£t',]  a fabulous  tribe  of  Thessalians,  whose  story  is 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  Centaurs.  They 
were  ruled  by  a chief  named  Pirithous,  to  whose  mar- 
riage the  Centaurs  were  invited.  At  this  marriage-feast 
occurred  the  celebrated  fight  of  the  Lapithae  and  the 
Centaurs,  which  was  a favourite  subject  with  the  ancient 
poets  and  artists. 

Lapithes.  See  Lapith/e. 

Lapito,  lf'pefio',  (Louis  Auguste,)  a French  land- 
scape-painter, born  near  Paris  in  1805.  Many  of  his 
works  are  in  the  royal  galleries  of  Luxembourg,  Tuile- 
ries,  etc. 

Laplace,  li'plfss',  ( Cyrii.le  Pierre  Theodore,)  a 
French  navigator,  born  in  1793.  He  commanded  two 
scientific  expeditions,  of  which  he  gave  accounts  in  the 
following  works:  a “Voyage  around  the  World,  per- 


formed in  1830-31-32,”  (5  vols.,  1833-39,)  and  “Circum- 
navigation of  the  Artemisia,  1837-40,”  (4  vols.,  1845-48.) 
He  was  made  a vice-admiral  in  1853. 

La  Place,  (Pierre.)  See  Place,  de  la 

Laplace,  (Pierre  Simon,)  one  of  the  greatest  as- 
tronomers and  mathematicians  of  any  age  or  country, 
was  born  at  Beaumont-en-Auge,  (Calvados,)  in  France, 
March  23,  1749.  His  father  was  a peasant  or  poor 
farmer.  After  making  great  progress  in  the  high  mathe- 
matics at  the  Academy  of  Beaumont,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where,  through  the  influence  of  D’Alembert,  he  became 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  military  school  about 
1 768.  He  was  chosen  a membre-adjoint  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1773,  and  about  that  time  produced  a capital 
“ Memoir  on  Differential  Equations  and  the  Secular  In- 
equalities of  the  Planets.”  Addressing  himself  to  the 
arduous  questions  of  mathematical  astronomy,  he  began 
to  confirm  the  theories  of  his  predecessors  and  to  demon- 
strate in  detail  the  principles  of  Newton.  In  1785  he 
became  a titular  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  he  enriched  with  memoirs  on  pure  mathematics, 
general  astronomy,  and  the  theory  of  the  planets.  He 
favoured  the  popular  cause  in  the  Revolution,  and  offered 
homage  to  the  rising  star  of  Bonaparte,  who  in  1799  nomi- 
nated him  minister  of  the  interior,  thinking,  perhaps, 
that  the  man  who  ascertained  the  laws  of  the  planetary 
perturbations  might  also  regulate  the  disturbing  forces 
of  the  social  and  political  spheres.  This  experiment  was 
a failure,  and  Laplace  was  removed  from  that  office  to 
the  senat  conservateur  in  December,  1799.  “He  was,” 
said  Napoleon,  “below  mediocrity  as  a minister.  He 
looked  at  no  question  in  its  proper  point  of  view,  but, 
always  searching  for  subtleties,  aimed  to  conduct  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  principles  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus.” 

In  1796  he  published  important  discoveries  in  his 
“ Exposition  of  the  System  of  the  Universe,”  (“  Exposi- 
tion du  Systeme  du  Monde,”)  which  is  a kind  of  trans- 
lation into  popular  language,  without  analytical  formulas, 
of  his  greater  work,  “ La  Mecanique  celeste.”  It  was 
the  “ Exposition”  that  procured  for  him  the  reputation 
of  a pure  and  elegant  writer,  and  eventually  opened  to 
him  the  Academie  Franjaise  in  1816.  The  clearness 
and  facility  with  which  he  explains  and  demonstrates  the 
great  laws  of  astronomy  render  this  work  one  of  the  most 
admirable  resumes  which  have  ever  appeared.  “No  work 
of  that  kind  existed  at  that  time,”  says  Parisot,  “ which 
combined  the  same  merits  in  the  same  degree.”  He 
received  the  title  of  count  in  1806.  He  was  for  many 
years  a member,  and  eventually  president,  of  the  bureau 
of  longitudes.  In  1814  he  voted  to  erect  a provisional 
government  on  the  ruins  of  Napoleon’s  empire,  and  he 
remained  aloof  from  the  Imperialist  party  during  the 
Hundred  Days.  He  was  created  Marquis  Laplace  in 
1817,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  had  been  chosen  an  associate 
of  many  foreign  Academies.  Among  his  important  pro- 
ductions are  “ The  Analytic  Theory  of  Probabilities,” 
(1812,)  and  a “Philosophic  Essay  on  Probabilities,” 
(1814.)  The  capital  monument  of  his  genius  is  his 
“Treatise  on  Celestial  Mechanics,”  (“Traite  de  la  Me- 
canique celeste,”  5 vols.,  1799-1825,)  which  will  doubt- 
less preserve  his  memory  to  the  latest  posterity.  Among 
his  great  discoveries  are  the  theory  of  Jupiter’s  satel- 
lites, and  the  causes  of  the  grand  inequality  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  and  of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon’s  mean 
motion.  He  shares  the  honour  of  proving  the  stability 
of  the  planetary  system  with  Lagrange,  than  whom  he 
has  attained  a higher  celebrity  by  ranging  over  a wider 
field  of  discovery.  One  of  his  last  expressions  was, 
“ What  we  know  is  but  little,  ( pen  de  chose  ;)  that  which 
we  know  not  is  immense.”  Died  in  1827. 

See  Fourier,  “£loge  de  La  Place;”  Arago,  “Biographie  de 
La  Place,”  (and  English  version  of  the  same,  published  in  1859  ;) 
‘‘Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale ;”  Puisieux  et  Charles,  “No- 
tices sur  Malherbe,  Laplace,”  etc.,  1847:  “ London  Quarterly  Re- 
view” for  February,  1809;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1808, 
and  January,  1810;  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  September,  1828. 

La  Place  or  Laplace,  de,  deh  lt'plSss',  (Charles 
Emii.e  Pierre  Joseph,)  Marquis,  a son  of  the  great 
astronomer,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1789.  He  entered 
the  army  young,  and  served  in  the  campaigns  of  Ger- 
many, (1809,)  of  Russia,  (1812,)  and  of  France,  (1814.) 
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In  1827  he  was  admitted  into  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He 
became  a lieutenant-general  in  1843,  and  a senator  in  1853. 

La  Place,  de,  [Lat.  Placve'us,]  (Josu£,)  a French 
Protestant  theologian,  born  in  Bretagne  about  1605.  He 
Decame  professor  of  theology  at  Saumur  in  1633.  Among 
his  works  are  a treatise  “ On  the  Imputation  of  the  First 
Sin  of  Adam,”  (“De  Imputatione  Primi  Peccati  Adami,” 
1655,)  in  which  he  opposes  the  doctrine  that  the  sin  of 
Adam  is  imputed  to  all  his  posterity,  and  “ An  Argument 
for  the  Divinity  of  Christ,”  (1657.)  Died  in  1665. 

La  Placette,  It  pli'sSt',  (Jean,)  a French  Protestant 
divine  and  moralist,  born  at  Pontac  in  1639.  He  emi- 
grated when  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  in  1685, 
and  was  pastor  of  the  French  church  in  Copenhagen 
from  1686  to  1 7 1 1.  Among  his  works,  which  are  highly 
esteemed,  are  “ Essays  on  Morality,”  (2d  edition,  4 vols., 
1697,)  and  “Christian  Morals  reduced  to  Three  Princi- 
pal Duties  : the  Repentance  of  Sinners,  the  Perseverance 
of  the  Righteous,  and  Growth  in  Grace,”  (1695.)  Died 
in  1718. 

See  Nic£ron,  “Memoires;”  Qu^rard,  “ La  France  Litt^raire.” 

La  Planche.  See  Regnier,  (Louis.) 

Lapo,  lt'po,  a Florentine  architect,  was  the  pupil  of 
Niccolo  de  Pisa,  and  a friend  of  Arnolfo  di  Lapo.  Va- 
sari represents  him  as  a German,  (whose  proper  name 
was  Jacob  or  Jacopo,)  and  as  the  father  of  Arnolfo ; but 
others  have  disproved  both  of  these  statements.  He 
adorned  Florence  with  many  fine  edifices,  which  time 
has  destroyed.  Died  about  1275. 

Lapo,  (diminutive  of  Jacopo,)  an  Italian  canonist, 
born  in  Tuscany,  taught  canon  law  at  Florence  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  was  chosen  captain  or  chief  of  the 
Guelph  party.  He  gained  distinction  by  his  researches 
for  manuscripts  of  classic  authors,  and  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  Cicero’s  oration  for  Milo  and  the  Philippics, 
which  he  sent  to  his  intimate  friend  Petrarch.  Died  in  1381. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Jtaliana.” 

Lapo  Gianni,  la'po  jJn'nee,  an  Italian  poet,  a native 
of  Florence,  lived  about  1250. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Lapo,  di,  de  13,'po,  (Arnolfo,)  a celebrated  Italian 
architect  and  sculptor,  born  near  Florence  about  1232, 
was  the  son  of  Cambio,  and  the  pupil  of  Cimabue  in  de- 
sign. He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  T uscan 
architect  in  his  time.  About  1294  he  began  to  erect 
the  church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Florence.  His  greatest 
work  is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  called  also 
the  Duomo,  or  Cathedral,  of  Florence,  which,  however, 
he  left  unfinished.  Its  noble  and  beautiful  dome  was 
the  work  of  Brunelleschi.  Among  his  master-pieces  of 
sculpture  is  the  tabernacle  of  the  basilica  of  San  Paolo, 
near  Rome.  Died  about  1300. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors.” 

Lapointe,  li'pw&Nt',  (Savinien,)  a French  poet,  born 
at  Sens  (Yonne)  in  1812,  was  a shoemaker  in  his  youth. 
He  was  befriended  by  Beranger  and  Victor  Hugo,  with 
whose  aid  he  published  a volume  of  verses  called  “A 
Voice  from  Below,”  (“Une  Voix  d’en  bas,”  1844.)  He 
wrote  interesting  “Memoirs  of  Beranger,”  (1857.) 

Laponneraye,  lt'poiTri',  (Albert,)  a French  his- 
torical writer,  born  at  Tours  in  1808,  published,  besides 
other  works,  a “ History  of  the  French  Revolution  from 
1789  to  1840,”  (3  vols.,  1840.)  Died  in  1849. 

Laporte  or  La  Forte,  de,  deh  If'poRt',  (Hippolyte,) 
Marquis,  a French  litterateur , born  in  Paris  in  1770. 
Among  his  works  are  “ Ivelina,”  (3  vols.,  1830,)  and 
“Recollections  of  an  Emigrant,”  (1843.)  Died  in  1852. 

La  Porte,  de,  (Joseph,)  Abb£,  a French  critic  and 
compiler,  born  at  Befort  in  1713.  The  most  important 
or  popular  of  his  compilations  was  the  “ French  Trav- 
eller,” (“Voyageur  Franfais,”)  a melange  of  romantic 
adventures  and  historical  narratives,  (42  vols.,  1765-93.) 
Died  in  1779. 

Laporte  du  Theil.  See  Dutheil  de  la  Porte. 

Lappe,  lip'peh,  (Karl,)  a popular  German  poet,  born 
near  Wolgast  in  1774,  published  “Funereal  Garlands,” 
(“  Friedhofskranze,”)  and  other  works. 

Lappenberg,  ISp'pen-bgRG',  (Johann  Martin,)  an 
able  German  historian,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1794.  He 
studied  in  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Berlin,  and  was  ap- 


pointed minister  to  the  court  of  Berlin  in  1820.  In  1823 
he  became  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  senate  of  Ham- 
burg. He  published,  besides  other  works,  a continua- 
tion of  Sartorius’s  “Authentic  History  of  the  Origin 
of  the  German  Hanse  Towns,”  (1830,)  and  a valuable 
“ History  of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,” 
(2  vols.,  1834-37,)  which  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Thorpe.  Died  in  1865. 

Lappoli,  llp'po-lee,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  in  1492.  He  worked  in  Rome  and  at 
Arezzo.  Died  in  1552. 

Laprade,  de,  deh  lt'pRid',  (Pierre  Marin  Victor 
Richard,)  a French  poet,  born  at  Montbrison  in  1812, 
is  called  a disciple  of  Lamartine.  His  “ Symphonies” 
(1856)  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  French  Academy 
in  1858,  and  are  praised  by  M.  Villemain. 

La  Primaudaye,  de,  deh  It  pRe'mo'dV,  (Pierre,) 
a French  writer,  born  about  1545.  Among  his  works 
was  “L’Academie  Franjoise,”  (1577,  often  reprinted.) 

La  Quintmie.  See  Quintinie,  de  la. 

Larauza,  li'ro'zi',  (Jean  Louis,)  a French  teacher, 
born  in  Paris  in  1793.  He  wrote  an  “Essay  on  the  Pas- 
sage of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal,”  (1826.)  Died  in  1825. 

La  Ravardiere,  de,  deh  It  ri'viR'de-aiR',  (Daniel 
de  la  Tousche,)  Sieur,  a French  explorer,  born  in 
Poitou  about  1570.  He  conducted  an  expedition  to 
Brazil  in  1611,  and  planted  a colony  on  the  island  of 
Maranham  ; but  they  were  expelled  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1615.  Died  after  1630. 

Larcher,  IfR'shi',  (Pierre  Henri,)  a French  littera- 
teur and  Hellenist,  born  at  Dijon  in  1726.  After  trans- 
lating several  works  from  the  English,  he  published  in 
1767  an  able  work,  entitled  “Supplement  to  the  Phi- 
losophy of  History,”  which  was  designed  to  refute  Vol- 
taire, from  whom  it  drew  a sarcastic  reply.  His  chief 
work  is  a translation  of  Herodotus  into  French,  with  a 
commentary,  (1786,)  which  is  highly  prized  as  a monu- 
ment of  learning,  but  has  no  beauty  of  style.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  third  class  of  the  Institute  or  Academy 
of  Inscriptions.  Died  in  1812. 

See  Dacier,  “Eloge  de  Larclier;”  Boissonade,  “Notice  sur 
la  Vie  et  les  Merits  de  M.  Larcher,”  1813;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generate. ” 

Lardizabal,  de,  di  laR-de-thi-MF,  (Don  Manuel,) 
a Spanish  minister  of  state,  born  in  Biscay  about  1750. 
In  1814  Ferdinand  VII.  appointed  him  minister  of  the 
Indies.  Soon  after  that  date  he  was  imprisoned  for  some 
unknown  reason,  and  died  in  exile  in  1823. 

Lard'ner,  (Dionysius,)  LL.D.,  a distinguished  scien- 
tific writer  and  editor,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1793, 
and  educated  at  Trinity  College.  He  wrote  at  college  a 
“Treatise  on  Algebraic  Geometry,”  (1823.)  His  “Popu- 
lar Lectures  on  the  Steam  Engine”  (1828)  passed  through 
many  editions.  In  1828  he  became  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  London  University,  and  projected  the 
“Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,”  to  which  Herschel,  Brewster, 
and  other  eminent  authors  contributed.  For  this  work, 
which  appeared  in  134  volumes,  (1830-44,)  Dr.  Lardner 
wrote  the  treatises  on  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  geome- 
try, etc.  Between  1840  and  1845  he  delivered  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  United  States  scientific  lectures,  which 
were  published,  and  favourably  received.  He  became 
a resident  of  Paris  in  1845,  after  which  he  published 
hand-books  of  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  other 
sciences.  Died  in  1859. 

Lardner,  (Nathaniel,)  D.D.,  an  English  theologian 
of  great  merit,  was  born  in  Kent  in  1684.  He  studied 
at  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  and  became  a dissenting  minis- 
ter. From  1713  to  1729  he  was  chaplain  in  the  family 
of  Lady  Treby.  He  began  to  preach  to  the  Presbyterian 
congregation  of  Old  Jewry,  London,  in  1723.  In  1727 
he  published  the  first  part  of  his  “Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History,”  a work  of  profound  reasoning  and 
research,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  arguments  in 
defence  of  Christianity  ever  given  to  the  world.  Re- 
ferring to  this  work,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  remarks  that 
it  “soon  wearies  out  the  greater  part  of  readers,  though 
the  few  who  are  more  patient  have  almost  always  been 
gradually  won  over  to  feel  pleasure  in  a display  of  know- 
ledge, probity,  charity,  and  meekness  unmatched  by  an 
avowed  advocate  in  a case  deeply  interesting  his  warmest 
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feelings.”  (See  his  remarks  on  Paley  in  the  “ View  of 
the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy.”)  Between  1733 
and  1743  he  produced  five  more  volumes  of  the  same 
work.  He  was  the  author  of  other  treatises,  one  of 
which  (“Letter  on  the  Logos,”  or  “Word”)  advocates 
Socinian  doctrines.  Died  in  1768. 

SeeKippis,  “ Life  of  N.  Lardner,”  prefixed  to  his  complete  Works, 
11  vols.,  1788;  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  N.  Lardner,” 
London,  1769. 

La  Renaudiere,  de,  deh  If  reh'no'de-aiR',  (Philippe 
Francois,)  a French  geographer,  born  at  Vire,  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1781,  was  associated  with  Malte-Brun  as  editor 
of  the  “ Annales  des  Voyages,”  (54  vols.,  1826-39.)  He 
published  several  geographical  works.  Died  in  1845. 

Larentia.  See  Acca  Laurentia. 

La'  res,  a name  applied  to  genii,  or  inferior  gods  of 
human  origin,  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Romans.  The 
Lares  were  believed  to  preside  over  houses  and  families, 
and  were  divided  into  several  classes,  as  Lares  domestici, 
Lares  publici,  Lares  urbani,  etc.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  the  spirits  of  good  men  who  had  died,  and  were 
partly  identified  with  the  Manes.  (See  Manes.) 

Lareveillere-Lepaux  or  Larevelliere-Lepeaux, 
de,  deh  li'r&'vil'ye^a.iR'  l&'po',  a French  republican, 
born  at  Mortagne  in  1753.  He  was  deputed  to  the  Con- 
vention in  1792,  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and 
defended  the  proscribed  Girondists  in  1793,  for  which  he 
was  doomed  to  die,  but  escaped  by  concealing  himself. 
In  1795  he  resumed  his  place  in  the  Convention,  where 
he  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  effective  speaker,  and 
in  October  of  that  year  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Executive  Directory.  He  presided  over  the  department 
of  science,  morals,  and  religion,  and  showed  his  hostility 
to  the  Catholics,  who  stigmatized  him  as  a fanatic  and 
“ theophilanthropist.”  He  acted  with  Barras  and  the 
majority  of  the  Directors  in  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th 
Fructidor,  (September,  1797.)  The  Directors  became 
divided  into  two  parties,  in  which  Lepaux  was  opposed 
to  Barras,  and,  finding  himself  in  a minority,  he  re- 
signed in  June,  1799.  Died  in  1824. 

See,  also,  Thiers,  “History of  the  French  Revolution;”  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Lareveillere-Lepeaux,  (Ossian,)  a French  littera- 
teur, a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1797. 
He  wrote  important  articles  for  the  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Generale.” 

Largilliere,  lfR'zhe'ye-aiR',  (Nicolas,)  a skilful 
French  painter  of  portraiuTand  history,  born  in  Paris  in 
1656,  was  called  “the  French  Van  Dyck.”  He  worked 
some  years  in  London,  where  he  painted  portraits  of 
James  II.  and  his  queen.  In  1686  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Paris.  He  surpassed  all  his 
French  rivals  in  portraits  except  Rigaud,  worked  with 
great  facility,  and  was  a good  colorist.  Among  his  works 
are  portraits  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  Lebrun.  Died 
in  1746. 

See  Charles  Blanc,  “Histoire  des  Peintres Horace  Wal- 
pole, “Anecdotes  of  Painting.” 

La  Riboisiere  or  Lariboisiere,  de,  deh  li're'bwl'- 
ze-aiR',  (Jean  Ambroise  Baston,)  a French  general, 
bom  at  Fougeres  in  1759.  He  became  a general  of  di- 
vision in  1807,  and  directed  the  artillery  with  skill  at 
Eylau,  Dantzic,  and  Friedland.  Died  in  1813. 

La  Rive,  de,  deh  It  r£v,  (Auguste,)  a Swiss  natural 
philosopher,  born  at  Geneva  in  1790,  was  a son  of  the 
following.  He  became  professor  of  physics  in  his  native 
city,  and  wrote  many  treatises  on  electricity,  the  voltaic 
pile,  etc.  Died  at  Marseilles  in  1873. 

La  Rive  or  Larive,  de,  (Charles  Gaspard,)  a Swiss 
chemist  and  physician,  born  at  Geneva  in  1770.  He  gave 
special  attention  to  voltaic  electricity,  and  about  1820 
constructed  a pile  of  five  hundred  pairs.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  action  of  the  electric 
current  on  the  magnetic  needle.  Died  in  1834. 

Larive  or  La  Rive,  de,  deh  It  r£v,  (Jean  Mauduit 
— mo'dii-e',)  a popular  French  tragedian,  born  at  La  Ro- 
chelle about  1746.  He  made  his  debut  in  Paris  in  1770, 
and  for  many  years  was  a prime  favourite.  His  voice  and 
gestures  were  admirable.  No  actor  of  his  time  possessed 
in  such  perfection  the  tone  of  command,  of  disdain,  of 
irony,  and  of  menace.  He  performed  “ Achilles,”  “ Spar- 


tacus,”  “ Philoctetes,”  “Bayard,”  and  “William  Tell” 
with  great  success.  He  was  imprisoned  more  than  a 
year  by  the  Jacobins  in  1793-94.  Died  in  1827. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Larivey,  de,  deh  li're'vi',  (Pierre,)  a French  drama 
tist,  born  at  Troyes  about  1550.  He  published  in  1579 
the  “ Laquais,”  and  other  comedies,  which  in  humour 
are  compared  to  those  of  Moliere.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  in  France  who  chose  subjects  for  comedy  from  real 
life,  and  the  first  Frenchman  who  wrote  original  dramas 
in  prose.  Died  about  1612. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

La  Riviere.  See  Riviere. 

Lariviere,  li're've-aiR',  (Charles  Philippe,)  a 
French  historical  painter,  born  in  Paris  about  1802.  He 
obtained  the  grand  prize  in  1824,  and  a medal  of  the  first 
class  at  the  Exposition  of  1855.  Among  his  works  is 
“Bayard  wounded  at  Brescia,”  (about  1838.) 

Lariviere  or  La  Riviere,  de,  deh  lt're've-aiR', 
(Pierre  Joachim  Henri,)  a French  lawyer  and  orator 
of  the  Girondist  party,  was  born  at  Falaise  in  1761.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Convention  in  1792,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  struggle  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Girondists  in  May,  1793.  He  found  refuge  in  Calvados, 
and  resumed  his  seat  in  1795.  Died  in  1838. 

Larmessin,  liR'mi'siN',  (Nicolas,)  a skilful  French 
engraver,  born  in  Paris  about  1640,  produced  numerous 
portraits  of  illustrious  men.  His  son,  Nicolas,  born  in 
1683,  surpassed  his  father  in  the  same  art.  He  engraved 
portraits  and  history  with  equal  success,  and  received 
the  title  of  engraver  to  the  king.  Died  in  1755. 

Larnac,  liR'ntk',  (Franqois,)  a French  poet,  born 
at  Nimes  in  1760;  died  in  1840. 

Lar'ned,  (Rev.  Sylvester,)  an  American  Presbyte- 
rian divine,  born  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1796.  He 
studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  soon  acquired  a high 
reputation  as  a pulpit  orator.  He  subsequently  became 
pastor  of  a church  at  New  Orleans,  where  he  died  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  1820.  A collection 
of  his  sermons  was  published  in  1844. 

Laroche  or  La  Roche,  It'rosh',  (Benjamin,)  a 
French  poet  and  translator,  born  in  1797,  produced  good 
translations  of  “ The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  Shakspeare’s 
works,  (6  vols.,)  Byron’s  complete  works,  (4  vols.,)  and 
the  complete  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  wrote  a 
poem  called  “The  Funeral  of  Liberty,”  (1820.)  Died 
in  1852. 

Laroche,  It'rosh',  (Marie  Sophie,)  a German  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  born  at  Kaufbeuren  in  1731,  was  the 
author  of  “Moral  Tales,”  “ Rosalie’s  Letters,”  and  sev- 
eral popular  romances.  Died  in  1807. 

Laroche  du  Maine.  See  Luchet,  (Jean  Pierre 
Louis.) 

La  Rochefoucauld.  See  Rochefoucauld. 

Larochejacquelin.  See  Rochejaquelein. 

La  Rochejaquelein.  See  Rochejaquelein. 

Laromiguiere,  It'ro'me'ge^iR',  (Pierre,)  an  eminent 
French  metaphysical  philosopher,  born  in  Rouergue 
(now  Aveyron)  in  November,  1756.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Toulouse  in  1784.  Having 
removed  to  Paris,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Institute  in 
1796.  As  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Faculty  of 
Letters,  he  delivered,  in  1811  and  1812,  a series  of  lec- 
tures which  were  attended  and  admired  by  the  elite  of 
the  capital.  He  retained  the  title  of  professor  after  1812, 
but  ceased  to  lecture,  and  published  in  1815  “Lectures 
on  Intellectual  Philosophy,  or  on  the  Cause  and  Origin 
of  our  Ideas,”  (“  Lemons  de  Philosophie  sur  les  Principes 
de  l’lntelligence,  ou  sur  les  Causes  et  sur  les  Origines 
de  nos  Idees,”  2 vols.)  This  work  was  adopted  by  the 
government  as  a text-book  for  public  instruction.  Died 
in  August,  1837.  “ He  left  a fair  and  pure  renown,”  says 
M.  Cousin,  who  delivered  an  oration  at  his  funeral. 

See  Daunou,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Larnmi- 
guRre,”  1839;  Mignet,  “Notice  historique  sur  la  Vie  et  les  ficrits 
de  Laromiguiere,”  1856;  Valette,  “Laromiguiere  et  l’Fclectisme,” 
1842 ; article  byC.  Mallet  in  the  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale.” 

Laroon,  li-ron',  (Marcellus,)  a Dutch  painter,  born 
at  the  Hague  in  1653,  was  skilful  in  copying  the  works 
of  great  masters.  He  worked  some  years  in  England. 
Died  in  1705. 
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Larra,  de,  d&  ISr'iI,  (Don  Mariano  Jos£,)  a popular 
and  witty  Spanish  author,  born  at  Madrid  in  1809.  He 
had  no  profession  except  literature.  In  1832  he  pub- 
lished a satirical  journal,  “ El  Pobrecito  Hablador,” 
which  was  suppressed  after  the  appearance  of  the  four- 
teenth number,  and  a few  years  later,  as  chief  editor  of 
the  “ Spanish  Review,”  (“  Revista  Espahola,”)  produced, 
under  the  signature  of  “ Figaro,”  able  articles  on  Span- 
ish politics,  manners,  literature,  etc.  He  published 
“ Macias,”  and  other  dramas.  All  his  works  bear  the 
decided  stamp  of  the  Spanish  national  character.  He 
committed  suicide  in  1837,  before  which  he  had  been 
subject  to  deep  melancholy. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate. ” 

Larramendi,  lir-rS-men'dee,  (Manuel,)  a Spanish 
philologist,  born  in  Guipuzcoa.  Pie  wrote  on  the  Basque 
language.  Died  in  1750. 

Larrey,  li'ri',  (Claude  Francois  Hilaire,)  a French 
physician  and  writer,  born  in  1774,  was  a brother  of 
Dominique  Jean,  noticed  below.  Pie  practised  at  Nimes. 
Died  in  1819. 

Larrey,  (Dominique  Jean,)  Baron,  a French  surgeon 
of  great  merit,  born  near  Bagneres-de-Bigorre  (Haut- 
Pyrenees)  in  1766.  Having  served  a short  time  in  the 
navy,  he  entered  the  land-army  about  1792,  and  rendered 
important  services  by  the  invention  of  the  ambulances 
volantes , (flying  hospital.)  He  accompanied  Bonaparte 
to  Egypt  in  1798,  and  published  a “Historical  and  Sur- 
gical Account  of  the  Expedition  to  the  East,”  (1803.) 
He  received  the  title  of  baron  about  1810,  and  became 
surgeon-in-chief  of  the  grand  army  in  1812.  At  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  in  1815,  he  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  Under  the  restoration  he  was  chief  surgeon 
of  the  royal  guards  and  of  the  Plotel  des  Invalides  until 
he  resigned  in  1836.  He  died  in  1842,  leaving  a high 
reputation  for  virtue  and  talents.  He  had  published 
“ Memoirs  of  Medicine  and  Military  Surgery,”  (1812-18,) 
“Collection  of  Treatises  on  Surgery,”  (“Recueil  de  Me- 
moires  de  Chirurgie,”  1821,)  and  other  excellent  works. 
Bonaparte  in  his  will  mentions  Larrey  as  “the  most 
virtuous  man  I have  ever  known.” 

See  Louis  de  Lom^nie,  “ Le  Baron  Larrey,  par  un  Homme  de 
Rien,”  1840;  J.  Saint- Amour,  “Notice  nficrologique  sur  D.  J. 
Larrey,”  1844;  Querard,  “La  France  Litteraire  “Biographie 
Mcdicale  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale  “ Edinburgh  Review” 
for  March,  1819. 

Larrey,  (F£i.ix  Hippolyte,)  a French  surgeon  and 
writer,  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  about  1810.  He 
became  surgeon-ordinary  to  Napoleon  III.,  and  in  1858 
medecin-inspedeur  of  the  army. 

Larrey,  de,  deh  lf'rH,  (Isaac,)  a French  Protestant 
historian,  born  at  Montivilliers  in  1638.  Plaving  become 
an  exile  for  the  sake  of  religion,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Berlin,  and  was  appointed  an  aulic  councillor  by  the 
Elector.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a “ History 
of  Augustus,”  (1690,)  a “History  of  England,”  (1697— 
1713,)  and  a “History  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece,” 
(1713-16,)  which  were  favourably  received.  Died  in 
Berlin  in  1719. 

Larrivee,  li're'vi',  (Henri,)  a celebrated  French 
operatic  performer  and  singer,  born  at  Lyons  in  1733. 
He  made  his  debut  in  Paris  in  1755,  and  maintained 
his  reputation  in  the  opera  for  thirty  years.  Died  in 
1802. 

Larroque,  lt'rok',  (Daniel,)  born  at  Vitre  in  1660, 
became  a Catholic,  and  lived  in  Paris,  where  he  was  a 
clerk  in  the  bureaus  of  De  Torcy,  secretary  of  state. 
Fie  displayed  literary  talents  in  several  works,  among 
which  are  “The  Proselyte  Abused,”  (1684,)  and  the  “Life 
of  Mezeray.”  Died  in  1731. 

Larroque,  de,  deh  lt'rok',  (Mathieu,)  an  eminent 
French  Protestant  theologian,  the  father  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Lairac,  near  Agen,  in  1619.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  church  of  Vitre  from  1643  to  1669,  after  which  he 
preached  at  Rouen.  His  “ History  of  the  Eucharist” 
(1669)  was  highly  esteemed.  He  wrote  several  other 
works.  Died  in  1684. 

See  “ Life  of  M.  Larroque,”  by  his  son,  prefixed  to  his  “Adver- 
saria Sacra,”  1688;  Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Larruga,  lir-roo'gi,  (Don  Eugenio,)  a Spanish  writer 
on  political  economy,  commenced  a work  entitled  “ Po- 


litical and  Economical  Memoirs  on  the  Industry,  Mines, 
and  other  Resources  of  Spain.”  Forty-eight  volumes 
had  been  issued  at  his  death,  in  1804. 

La  Rue  or  Larue,  de,  deh  lt'rii',  [Lat.  Ruze'us,] 
(Charles,)  a French  poet  and  eloquent  preacher,  born 
in  Paris  in  1643.  He  composed,  in  Latin,  tragedies  and 
other  poems,  one  of  which,  on  the  victories  of  Louis 
XIV.,  was  translated  into  French  by  P.  Corneille,  (1667.) 
His  Sermons  were  published  in  4 vols.,  1719.  His 
tragedy  of  “ Sylla”  is  commended.  He  prepared  an 
edition  of  Virgil  “in  usum  Delphini,”  (1675,)  often  re- 
printed. Died  in  1725. 

La  Rue,  It  rii,  [Lat.  Ruze'us,]  (Franqois,)  a Flemish 
naturalist,  born  at  Lille  about  1520;  died  in  1585. 

La  Rue,  It  rii,  (Pierre,)  a Dutch  poet  and  biographer, 
born  at  Middelburg  in  1695. 

Larue,  de,  (Gervais.)  See  Delarue. 

La  Sabliere.  See  SabliRre,  de  la. 

La  Sabliere,  de,  deh  It  st'ble-aiR',  (Antoine  de 
Rambouillet,)  Sieur,  a French  poet  and  financier, 
born  in  Paris  in  1624;  died  in  1679. 

Lasagni,  li-stn'yee,  (Bartolommeo  Vincenzo  Giu- 
seppe,) an  Italian  jurist,  born  at  Rome  in  1773.  He  was 
a judge  or  counsellor  in  the  French  court  of  cassation 
in  Paris  from  1810  to  1850.  Died  in  1857. 

La  Sale  or  La  Salle,  de,  deh  It  stl,  (Antoine,)  a 
French  writer,  born  about  1398.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  a satire  entitled  “ Les  quinze  Joyes  de  Mariage,” 
(“  The  Fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony,”)  which  was  often 
reprinted.  Died  after  1461. 

La  Sale,  de,  (Robert  Cavelier.)  See  La  Salle. 

Lasalle  or  La  Salle,  de,  deh  It  stl,  (Antoine,)  a 
French  metaphysician,  born  in  Paris  in  1754,  published 
“The  Natural  Balance,”  (1788,)  and  “Moral  Mechanics,” 
(2  vols.,  1789.)  He  translated  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon 
into  French,  (15  vols.,  1800.)  Died  in  1829. 

Lasalle,  de,  (Antoine  Charles  Louis  Coi.linet,) 
Count,  a French  officer,  born  at  Metz  in  1775,  served 
in  several  campaigns  in  Italy.  In  1798  he  followed 
Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  where  he  gave  proof  of  courage 
at  the  Pyramids  and  Thebes.  As  general  of  brigade, 
he  contributed  to  the  victories  of  Austerlitz  (1805)  and 
Jena,  (1806.)  At  the  end  of  1806  he  was  made  general  of 
division.  In  the  second  Austrian  war  he  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  the  advanced  guard  at  Raab,  Essling,  and 
finally  at  Wagram,  where  he  was  killed  in  July,  1809. 

See  E.  A.  Begin,  “Vie  militaire  du  Comte  de  Lasalle,”  1830; 
Pigault- Lebrun,  “ Eloge  historique  du  General  de  Lasalle,” 
1852;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

La  Salle  or  La  Sale,  de,  (Robert  Cavelier — kiv'- 
le-i',)  an  enterprising  Frenchman,  who  has  rendered  his 
name  memorable  by  his  exploration  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  born  at  Rouen  about  1635.  He  emigrated 
to  Canada  in  1667,  and  engaged  in  the  fur-trade,  making 
long  excursions  among  the  native  tribes.  In  1675  he  was 
appointed  by  Colbert  governor  of  Fort  Frontenac,  and 
was  encouraged  to  pursue  discoveries  which  his  own 
ambition  or  enterprising  spirit  had  suggested.  Having 
built  a vessel  on  Lake  Erie,  he  began  his  voyage  in 
August,  1679,  and  passed  through  Lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan.  He  built  a fort  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  and,  as  his 
vessel  had  been  wrecked,  returned  by  land  to  Frontenac 
in  1680.  In  1682  he  renewed  the  enterprise  with  a nume- 
rous party,  and  descended  the  Mississippi  in  canoes  from 
the  Illinois  River  to  its  mouth,  where  he  arrived  in  April, 
1682.  The  part  of  this  river  below  the  Arkansas  had  never 
before  been  explored  by  a European.  In  1683  he  went 
to  France,  and,  having  obtained  a commission  to  plant 
a colony  in  Louisiana,  undertook  a voyage  to  that  region 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  1684,  but  failed  to  find  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  landed  in  Texas.  There 
he  encountered  great  difficulties,  and  at  last  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  mutinous  crew,  in  March,  1687.  “ His 
capacity  for  large  designs,”  says  Professor  Jared  Sparks, 
“ and  for  procuring  the  resources  to  carry  them  forward, 
has  few  parallels  among  the  most  eminent  discoverers. 
To  him  must  be  mainly  ascribed  the  discovery  of  the 
vast  regions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.” 

See  “ Memoir  of  La  Salle,”  in  Sparks’s  “American  Biography,” 
vol.  i.,  2d  series;  “Journal  historique  du  dernier  Voyage  de  La 
Salle,”  par  Michel,  1723;  Hildreth,  “History  of  the  United 
States,”  vol.  ii.  chap,  xviii. ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 
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La  Sante  or  Lasante,  de,  deh  It  sfiNt,  (Gilles 
Anne  Xavier,)  a French  Jesuit  and  Latin  poet,  born 
in  Bretagne  in  1684,  taught  belles-lettres  in  Paris,  and 
numbered  Turgot  among  his  pupils.  Died  in  1762. 

Lasaulx,  von,  fon  li'so',  (Ernst,)  a German  phi- 
lologist and  writer  of  classic  antiquities,  was  born  at 
Coblentz  in  1805.  He  became  professor  of  philology 
at  Munich  in  1844,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “ On 
the  Oracle  of  Dodona,”  (1841,)  “On  the  Myth  of  Pro- 
metheus,” (1843,)  and  “ Studies  on  Classical  Antiquity,” 
(1854.)  Died  in  1861. 

La  Saussaye,  de,  deh  If  so'sk',  (Jean  Francois  de 
Paule  Louis  Petit,)  a French  antiquary,  born  at  Blois 
in  1801.  His  “ Numismatics  of  Narbonese  Gaul”("Nu- 
mismatique  de  Gaule  Narbonnaise,”  1842)  opened  to  him 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 

Lasca,  lis'ki,  (Antonio  Francesco  Grazzini,)  an 
Italian  poet  and  dramatist,  born  at  Florence  in  1503.  In 
1540  he  founded  the  Florentine  Academy,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Lasca,  (“  Mullet.”)  He  afterwards  conceived 
the  idea  of  a new  Academy,  called  Della  Crusca,  the  aim 
of  which  should  be  to  perfect  the  Tuscan  language.  His 
most  famous  work  is  a collection  of  tales,  entitled  “ The 
First  and  Second  Supper,”  (“  La  prima  e la  seconda 
Cena.”)  He  also  composed  sonnets,  satirical  poems,  and 
“ Gelosia”  and  other  comedies  in  prose.  His  works  are 
recognized  as  authorities  ( testi  di  lingua ) by  the  Academy 
Della  Crusca.  Died  in  1583. 

See  Ginguene,  “ Histoire  LittAaire  d’ltalie.” 

Lascaris  or  Lascari.  See  Carburis,  (Marino.) 

Lascaris,  lis'ki-rfes,  (Agostino,)  Marquis  of  Vinti- 
miglia,  an  Italian  general  and  agriculturist,  born  at  Turin 
in  1776.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on  agriculture.  Died 
in  1838. 

Las'ca-ris,  (Andreas  Johannes,)  surnamed  Rhyn- 
DACENUS,  a noble  Greek  scholar.  About  1454  he  went 
as  a fugitive  to  the  court  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  by  whom 
he  was  patronized.  In  or  before  1495  he  removed  to 
Paris,  where  he  taught  Greek  to  Budaeus  and  others. 
Leo  X.  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a Greek  college  in 
Rome  about  1508.  Between  1318  and  1534  he  resided 
chiefly  in  Paris  or  Venice,  whither  Francis  I.  sent  him 
as  ambassador.  He  edited  “The  Greek  Anthology,” 
(1494,)  “Commentaries  on  Sophocles,”  (1518,)  and  other 
Greek  works.  Died  in  1535. 

See  Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary Paolo  Giovio, 
“ Elogia  Virorum  illustrium.” 

Lascaris,  (Constantine,)  a Greek  scholar,  who 
contributed  much  to  the  revival  of  learning,  was  a de- 
scendant of  the  royal  family  of  Constantinople.  After 
the  conquest  of  that  city  by  the  Turks,  he  took  refuge  in 
Italy,  (1454,)  and  was  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Milan 
to  give  lessons  in  Greek  to  his  daughter  Ippolita.  He 
afterwards  taught  Greek  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Messina, 
where  he  died  about  1494.  His  Greek  Grammar  (1476) 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  work  printed  in  Greek 
characters. 

See  Hodius,  “De  Graecis  illustribus Villemain,  “Lascaris, 
ou  les  Grecs  du  quinzifeme  Siecle,”  1825. 

Lascaris,  lfs'kf'riss',  (Paul  Louis,)  a French  trav- 
eller, born  in  Provence  in  1774.  In  the  service  of  Bona- 
parte, he  traversed  Syria  and  Asiatic  Turkey  between 
1803  and  1814  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  friendship 
of  the  Bedouins  and  preparing  the  way  for  an  expedi- 
tion to  India.  He  died  at  Cairo  in  1815,  leaving  notes, 
which  were  published  by  Lamartine. 

Lascaris,  (Theodore  I.,)  a Greek  emperor,  eminent 
for  political  and  military  talents,  born  about  1175.  He 
married  about  1200  the  daughter  of  Alexis  III.,  who 
had  usurped  the  throne  of  his  brother  Isaac.  After  a 
brave  resistance  to  the  crusaders,  who  took  Constanti- 
nople in  1204,  he  was  elected  emperor  and  made  himself 
master  of  Bithynia.  He  was  crowned  as  emperor  at 
Nicaea  in  1206.  He  waged  war  for  several  years  against 
the  French  or  Latins,  and  defeated  Alexis  (above  named) 
near  Antioch  in  1210.  He  died  in  1222,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son-in-law,  John  Ducas  Vatatzes. 

Lascaris,  (Theodore  II.,)  the  son  of  John  Ducas, 
became  Emperor  of  Nicaea  in  1255.  He  waged  a suc- 
cessful war  against  the  Bulgarians.  He  died  in  1259, 


leaving  an  infant  son,  John,  whose  throne  was  usurped 
by  Michael  Palaeologus. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Mi- 
chaud, “ History  of  the  Crusades;”  Le  Beau,  “Histoire  du  Bas- 
Empire.” 

Las  Casas.  See  Casas,  de  las. 

Las  Cases,  de,  deh  lis  kiz,  (Emmanuel  Augustin 
Dieudonn£  Marin  Joseph,)  Marquis,  a French  officer, 
distinguished  as  a companion  of  Bonaparte  at  Saint 
Helena,  was  born  near  Revel,  in  Languedoc,  in  1766. 
He  served  some  years  in  the  navy,  emigrated  in  1789, 
fought  for  the  royal  cause  at  Quiberon,  and  returned  to 
France  in  1800.  He  became  chamberlain  to  Bonaparte 
in  1810,  and  followed  him  into  exile  in  1815.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1816,  he  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
he  was  imprisoned  several  months,  after  which  he  was 
taken  to  Europe.  He  had  kept  a journal  of  Napoleon’s 
conversation,  which  he  published,  under  the  title  of  “ Me- 
morial of  Saint  Helena,”  (8  vols.,  1822-23,)  Died  in  1842. 

See  “ M^moires  d’E.  A.  D.  Comte  de  Las  Cases,  communiques 
par  lui-meme,”  etc.,  1819;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale ;” 
“ Monthly  Review”  for  March  and  May,  1823. 

Las  Cases,  de,  (Emmanuel  Pons  Dieudonn£,)  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Finisterre  in  1800.  lie 
fought  for  the  popular  cause  in  Paris  in  July,  1830,  and 
sat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1830  to  1848.  He 
became  a senator  in  1852. 

Lasco  or  Laski.  See  A Lasco. 

Las'5y,  (or  La'cy,)  de,  (Peter,)  Count,  an  Irish 
general,  father  of  the  following,  was  born  in  Limerick 
in  1678.  Having  entered  the  Russian  service,  he  was 
rapidly  promoted,  and  in  1709  commanded  the  left  wing 
at  Pultowa.  The  Czar  Peter  appointed  him  general-in- 
chief of  the  infantry  about  1722.  In  1734  he  commanded 
an  army  against  the  Poles  under  Stanislas,  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  field-marshal.  He  gained  an  important 
victory  over  the  Swedes  at  Helsingfors  in  1742.  Died 
in  1751. 

Lascy  or  Lacy,  von,  fon  lis'see,  (Joseph  Francis 
Maurice,)  Count,  a general  in  the  Austrian  army,  born 
in  Saint  Petersburg  in  1725.  Having  saved  the  army  at 
Lowositz  in  1756,  he  was  promoted  from  the  rank  of 
colonel  to  that  of  general.  For  his  services  at  Hoch- 
kirchen,  in  1758,  he  was  made  general  of  artillery.  He 
received  from  Maria  Theresa  a marshal’s  baton  in  1762. 
After  the  peace  he  entered  the  aulic  council,  and  dis- 
played much  ability  as  minister  of  war.  Died  in  1801. 

See  “ Huldigung  dargebracht  der  Wahrheit  und  den  Manen  des 
Grafen  von  Lascy,”  1801. 

La  Sena,  1&  sa'ni,  or  La  Seine,  It  sin,  (Pietro,) 
also  written  Lascena,  an  Italian  philologist,  born  in 
Naples  in  1590,  practised  law  in  that  city.  He  wrote 
“ Homeri  Nepenthes,  seu  de  Abolendo  Luctu  Liber,” 
(1621,)  and  several  treatises  on  philology.  Died  in  1636. 

See  Buccardi,  “Vita  P.  La  Sens,”  1637. 

Laserna.  See  Santander. 

Lasinio,  li-see'ne-o,  (Carlo,)  Count,  an  able  Italian 
engraver,  born  at  Treviso  about  1765.  He  engraved 
numerous  works  of  early  Italian  masters.  Among  his 
plates  is  a collection  called  “ Etruria  pittrice.”  Died 
about  1837. 

Jjasius,  (Lorenz  Otto,)  a German  philologist,  born 
at  Ruden  in  1675  >'  died  in  1751. 

Lasker,  (Edward,)  a leader  of  the  National  Liber  1 
party  in  the  Geiman  Reichstag.  He  was  born  in  the 
province  of  Posen  in  1829. 

Lasne,  l&n,  (Michel,)  a French  designer  and  engraver, 
born  at  Caen  in  1 596,  engraved  chiefly  after  Italian  mas- 
ters. Died  in  1667. 

Lasnier,  li'ne-i',  (R£mi,)  a French  surgeon  and 
celebrated  oculist,  practised  in  Paris.  He  was  very 
successful  in  the  treatment  of  cataract.  Died  in  1690. 

Laso,  (Garcias.)  See  Garcilaso. 

Lasource,  II'soorss',  (Marie  David  Albin, ) a 
French  Girondist  revolutionist,  born  near  Montpellier 
in  1762.  As  a member  of  the  Convention  in  1792,  he 
strove  to  establish  order  in  the  republic.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  committee  of  public  safety. 
He  attacked  Robespierre  in  a speech  in  April,  1793, 
was  arrested  about  June  1,  and  executed  with  the  other 
Girondist  chiefs  in  October  of  that  year. 
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Lasphrise,  de,  deh  li'fR&z',  ( Marc  de  Papillon — 
pi'pe'ydN',)  Seigneur,  a French  poet,  born  at  Amboise 
in  1555,  composed  many  admired  sonnets,  songs,  elegies, 
and  epitaphs.  He  was  living  in  1599. 

Lassaigne,  linin',  (Jean  Louis,)  a French  chemist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1800.  He  became  professor  of  chem- 
istry or  pharmacy  at  Alfort  in  1828.  Among  his  dis- 
coveries were  delphine,  cathartine,  and  phosphoric  ether. 
He  published  an  “Elementary  Treatise  on  Organic  and 
Inorganic  Chemistry,”  (2  vols.,  1829.)  Died  in  1859. 

Lass  ala,  I£s-s3.'ll,  or  Lasala,  (Manuel,)  a Spanish 
historian  and  poet,  born  at  Valencia  in  1729.  He  be- 
came a Jesuit,  and  as  such  was  banished  in  1767,  after 
which  he  lived  at  Bologna.  He  published  an  “Essay 
on  Ancient  and  Modern  History,”  (3  vols.,  1755.)  Died 
in  1798. 

Lassay,  de,  deh  li'sS.',  (Armand  L£on  de  Madail- 
lan.de  Lesparre,)  Marquis,  a French  officer,  distin- 
guished for  his  gallantry  and  talents,  was  born  in  1652. 
lie  was  intimate  with  Fontenelle  and  Voltaire.  He  died 
in  1738,  leaving  a volume  entitled  “ Recueil  de  differentes 
Choses,”  or  “Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Lassay.” 

See  Paulin  Paris,  “ Le  Marquis  de  Lassny  et  l’Hotel  de  Las- 
say,” 1848;  Sainte-Beuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi,”  tome  ix. 

Las'sels,  (Richard,)  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in 
1603,  was  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
He  wrote  “Travels  in  Italy,”  (2  vols.,  1670.)  Died  at 
Montpellier  in  1668. 

Lassen,  lSs'sen,  (Christian,)  a Norwegian  scholar, 
distinguished  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Ori- 
ental languages  and  Indian  antiquities,  was  born  at  Ber- 
gen in  1800.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  at  Bonn, 
where  in  1840  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  ancient 
Indian  language  and  literature.  He  rendered  most  im- 
portant services  to  philology  by  his  excellent  editions  of 
standard  works  in  Sanscrit,  and  published  “Contribu- 
tions to  the  History  of  the  Greek  and  Indo-Scythian 
Kings  in  Bactria,  Cabool,  and  India,”  “ Indian  Antiqui- 
ties,” (2  vols.,  1844-52,)  and  “The  Old  Persian  Inscrip- 
tions in  the  Arrow-Headed  Characters,”  which  he  was 
the  first  to  decipher  and  explain.  His  “ Institutiones 
Linguae  Pracriticae”  (1837)  is  esteemed  the  best  work 
that  has  appeared  on  the  subject  of  the  ancient  popular 
dialects  of  India. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale ;”  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view” for  October,  1837. 

Lassis,  li'sfess',  (N.,)  a French  physician  and  writer, 
born  at  Chatillon-sur-Loing  in  1772,  devoted  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  the  subject  of  contagion.  Pie  practised 
in  the  army  in  1812  and  1813,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  typhus  fever.  Died  in  1835. 

Lasso,  di,  de  lis'so,  (Orlando,)  [Lat.  Orlan'dus 
I.as'sus,]  sometimes  called  Roland  de  Lattre,  (deh 
litR,)  a famous  musical  composer,  born  at  Mons,  in  Flan- 
ders, in  1520.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  taken  to  Italy 
by  Gonzago,  Viceroy  of  Sicily.  After  passing  a few  years 
in  Rome  and  Antwerp,  he  was  invited  by  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  to  Munich,  whither  he  went  in  1557  and  became 
maitre-de-chapelle.  He  was  invited  to  Paris  by  Charles 
IX.  in  1574;  but  that  king  died  before  the  arrival  of 
Lasso.  By  the  number,  originality,  and  richness  of  his 
compositions  he  acquired  a higher  rank  than  any  com- 
poser of  his  time  except  Palestrina.  Among  his  works 
are  masses,  motets,  magnificats,  songs,  and  other  music. 
Died  about  1595. 

See  F£tis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens  Delmotte, 
“Notice  sur  R.  Delattre,”  1836;  Mathieu,  “Roland  de  Lattre,” 
1838  ; Burney,  “ History  of  Music;”  F.  C.  Kist,  “ Levensgeschie- 
denis  van  O.  de  Lassus,”  1841. 

Lasso  or  Lassus,  von,  fon  Hs'sus,  (Rudolf,)  a mu- 
sician, born  at  Munich,  was  a son  of  the  preceding.  He 
was  organist  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Died  in  1625. 

Lassone,  li'son',  (Joseph  Marie  Franqois,)  a 
French  physician,  born  at  Carpentras  in  1717.  Having 
practised  with  success  in  Paris  for  many  years,  he  became 
physician  to  the  queen  in  1751.  After  her  death  he  was 
appointed  first  physician  to  Louis  XVI.  He  wrote 
treatises  on  medicine  and  chemistry,  which  were  inserted 
in  the  collections  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Died  in 
1788. 

See  Felix  Vicq  d’Azvr,  “ filoge  de  J.  M.  F.  Lassone,”  1789. 


Lassus.  See  Lasso  and  Lasus. 

Lassus,  li'siis',  (Pierre,)  a French  surgeon  and 
writer,  born  in  1741,  was  professor  of  external  pathology 
in  Paris  for  many  years.  Died  in  1807. 

Lasteyrie,  de,  deh  lts'ti're',  (Ferdinand,)  an  anti- 
quary, born  in  Paris  in  1810.  He  acted  with  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  (1842-48,)  and  with 
the  moderate  republicans  in  the  Assembly,  (1848-50.) 
He  published  a “ History  of  Painting  on  Glass, ”( 1837-58.) 

Lasteyrie,  de,  (Jules,)  a grandson  of  General  La 
Fayette,  was  born  in  1810.  He  was  elected  a deputy  in 
1842  and  in  1846.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  be- 
came a member  ot  the  Assembly.  He  wrote  aiticles  for 
the  “ Revue  des  Deux  Mundes,”  Died  in  1883. 

Lasteyrie-Dusaillant,  de,  deh  lis't&'re'  dii'zt'yfiN', 
(Charles  Philibert,)  Count,  a French  philanthro- 
pist and  economist,  the  father  of  Ferdinand,  noticed 
above,  was  born  in  Correze  in  1759.  He  wrote  treatises 
on  agriculture  and  on  the  natural  history  of  the  sheep, 
the  horse,  etc.  Died  in  1849. 

Lastic,  de,  deh  lts'tik',  (Jean  Bonpar,)  a brave 
French  captain,  born  in  Auvergne  about  1370.  He  was 
chosen  grand  master  of  the  order  of  Saint  John  of  Jeru- 
salem in  1437.  In  1444  he  defended  the  city  of  Rhodes 
with  success  against  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  Died  in  1454. 

See  Vertot,  “ Histoire  de  l’Ordre  de  Saint  Jean  de  Jerusalem ;” 
“Achievements  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,”  by  Alexander  Suther- 
land, Philadelphia,  1846. 

Lastman,  l&st'mln,  (Pieter,)  a Dutch  painter  and 
engraver  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Haarlem  between 
1562  and  1581.  He  visited  Rome  in  1604.  He  was  one 
of  the  masters  of  Rembrandt.  His  son  Nicolas,  born 
at  Haarlem  in  1619,  was  a skilful  artist. 

La'  sus,  [Aacrof,]  an  eminent  Greek  dithyrambic  poet, 
born  at  Hermione,  in  Argolis,  flourished  at  Athens  in  the 
sixth  century  B.c.  Pie  is  said  to  have  been  the  master 
of  Pindar.  His  works  are  not  extant.  He  was  some- 
times reckoned  among  the  Seven  Wise  Men. 

La  Suze.  See  Coligni,  (Henriette.) 

Latapie,  li'tf'pe',  (Francois  de  Paul,)  a French 
botanist,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1739  ; died  in  1823. 

Laterrade,  If'tVrfd',  (Jean  Franqois,)  a French 
botanist  of  Bordeaux,  born  about  1780;  died  in  1858. 

La'tham,  (John,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  naturalist  and 
physician,  born  at  Eltham,  in  Kent,  in  1740.  He  began 
to  practise  at  Dartford  in  1763,  and,  in  the  intervals  of 
business,  pursued  the  study  of  natural  history,  especially 
ornithology.  Between  1781  and  1787  he  produced  his 
“ General  Synopsis  of  Birds,”  (6  vols.,  with  plates,)  a 
work  of  much  merit.  In  1796  he  removed  to  Romsey, 
in  Hampshire,  and  ceased  to  practise  medicine.  He 
afterwards  received  the  title  of  physician  to  the  prince- 
regent.  He  also  wrote,  besides  medical  treatises,  a “ Gen- 
eral History  of  Birds,”  (1821-24,)  of  which  the  figures 
were  drawn  and  engraved  by  his  own  hand.  Died  in 

1837- 

Latham,  (Robert  Gordon,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish philologist  and  ethnologist,  born  in  Lincolnshire  in 
1812.  He  took  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.D.  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  acquired  proficiency  in  ancient  and 
modern  languages.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  English  literature  in  University  College,  London.  He 
published  “ The  English  Language,”  (1841,)  which  is  con- 
sidered a standard  book,  and  several  English  grammars, 
which  are  extensively  used  in  the  schools.  Among  his 
other  productions  are  an  excellent  work  entitled  “ Natu- 
ral History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man,”  (1850,)  “Man  and 
his  Migrations,”  (1851,)  “Ethnology  of  Europe,”  (1852,) 
and  “Nationalities  of  Europe,”  (1863.)  Dr.  Latham 
has  attained  eminence  as  a physician.  He  was  suc- 
cessively physician  to  the  Saint  George’s  and  the  Saint 
James’s  Dispensary. 

La'throp,  (John,)  born  at  Boston  in  1772,  was  the 
author  of  a poem  entitled  “ Speech  of  Canonicus,  or  an 
Indian  Tradition,”  (1803.)  Died  in  1820. 

See  Duyckinck,  “ Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,”  vol.  i. 

Lathrop,  (Rev.  Joseph,)  D.D.,  an  American  Presby- 
terian divine,  born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1731. 
Having  graduated  at  Yale  College,  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  West  Springfield.  He 
published  a collection  of  sermons,  entitled  “ Wolves  in 
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Sheep’s  Clothing,”  which  obtained  extensive  popularity. 
Died  in  1820. 

Lat'i-mer,  (Hugh,)  a celebrated  English  Reformer, 
distinguished  for  his  courage,  zeal,  and  piety,  was  born 
in  Leicestershire  about  1472.  Having  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge and  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  gained  distinction 
as  a zealous  and  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion. He  was  patronized  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  who 
in  1529  gave  him  a benefice  in  Wiltshire  and  saved  him 
from  persecution  which  certain  bishops  raised  against 
him.  He  became  chaplain  to  Anne  Boleyn  and  Bishop 
of  Worcester  in  1535.  On  account  of  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  six  articles  in  1539,  he  resigned  his  bishopric,  and 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  until  the  death  of  Henry 
VIII.,  in  1547.  He  was  again  arrested  in  1553,  and 
compelled  by  his  enemies  to  be  present  at  a dispute  on 
transubstantiation  at  Oxford  in  1554.  In  1555  he  was 
burned  at  the  stake,  in  company  with  Ridley,  to  whom 
he  said,  “ Be  of  good  cheer,  brother ; we  shall  this  day 
kindle  such  a torch  in  England  as  I trust  shall  never  be 
extinguished.” 

See  W.  Gilpin,  “ Life  of  Hugh  Latimer,”  1780  : Froude,  “ His- 
tory of  England,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  vi.  ; “ Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  vi., 
1822;  “ Monthly  Review”  for  July,  1755. 

Latimer,  (William,)  an  English  scholar  and  reviver 
of  classical  learning.  He  became  Fellow  of  a college  at 
Oxford  in  1489,  and  taught  Greek  to  Erasmus,  who  ex- 
pressed a good  opinion  of  him.  Died  in  1545. 

Latini,  li-tee'nee,  (Brunetto,)  a celebrated  Italian 
poet,  orator,  and  grammarian,  born  at  Florence  about 
1230.  He  taught  philosophy  and  grammar  in  Florence, 
where  Dante  was  his  pupil,  and  he  held  some  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  republic.  He  was  attached  to  the 
Guelph  party.  His  greatest  work,  entitled  “The  Trea- 
sure,” (“  Le  Tresor,”)  is  written  in  French,  and  consists 
of  extracts  and  translations  from  classic  authors  on  his- 
tory, philosophy,  rhetoric,  etc.  He  also  composed  “ The 
Little  Treasure,”  (“  II  Tesoretto,”)  a poem,  and  a treatise 
on  rhetoric.  Died  in  1294. 

See  Negri,  “ Istoria  degli  Scrittori  Fiorentini Tiraboschi, 
“Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rale.” 

Latini,  li-tee'nee,  or  Latinio,  li-tee'ne-o,  (Latino,) 
[Lat.  Lati'nus  Latin'ius,]  a learned  and  judicious 
Italian  critic,  was  born  at  Viterbo  in  1513.  He  became 
a resident  of  Rome  in  1552,  and  served  as  secretary  to 
several  cardinals,  among  whom  was  Cardinal  Colonna. 
He  published  “ Letters,  Conjectures,  and  Observations,” 
(1659,)  in  Latin,  which  treat  of  many  points  of  history, 
antiquity,  and  criticism.  Died  in  1593. 

Latino.  See  Latinus. 

La-tI'nus,[Gr.  Aarivog;  It.  Latino,  13,-tee'no,]  a legen- 
dary king  of  Latium,  a son  of  Faunus,  and  the  father  of 
Lavinia,  who  became  the  wife  of  Aineas.  According  to 
some  authors,  he  was  an  incarnation  of  Jupiter  Latiaris. 

See  Virgil’s  ‘VEneid,”  book  vii. 

Latinus  Latinius.  See  Latini. 

Lat'o-mus,  (or  lf/to/muss/,)  the  Latin  name  of  a Flem- 
ish theologian,  sometimes  called  James  Masson,  who 
was  born  in  Hainault  about  1475.  He  was  professor  of 
theology  at  Louvain,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  adver- 
saries of  Luther.  He  wrote  several  w'orks  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformers.  Died  in  1544. 

Latomus,  (Barth£lemy,)  a scholar,  born  in  Luxem- 
burg about  1485,  became  professor  of  eloquence  in  the 
College  Royal  of  Paris  in  1534.  He  wrote  notes  on 
Cicero,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1566. 

La-to'na,  [Gr.  Ar/ru  ; Fr.  Latone,  It'ton',]  in  classic 
mythology,  a daughter  of  the  Titans  Coeus  and  Phoebe, 
was  the  wife  of  Jupiter,  and  the  mother  of  Apollo  and 
Diana.  The  poets  relate  that,  persecuted  by  Juno,  she 
wandered  about  until  she  came  to  Delos,  which  was 
then  a floating  island,  but  became  stationary  when  she 
touched  it.  Here  Apollo  and  Diana  were  born.  Latona 
received  from  Niobe  an  affront  which  Apollo  and  Diana 
severely  revenged. 

Latone.  See  Latona. 

Latouclie  or  La  Touche,  de,  deh  li'toosh',  (Hya- 
CINTHE  Thabaud,)  a French  poet  and  romancer,  born 
at  La  Chatre,  in  Berry,  in  1785,  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Henri  de  Latouche.  He  edited  the  posthumous 


poems  of  Andre  Chenier  about  1819.  Among  his  best 
works  are  the  fictitious  “Correspondence  of  Clement 
XIV.  and  Carlin,”  (1827,)  and  several  short  poems. 
Died  in  1851. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “ Causeries  du  Lundi,”  tome  iii. ; “ Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale.” 

La  Touche-Treville,  de,  deh  It  toosh  tRi'v£K, 
(Louis  Ren£  Madeleine  le  Vassor,)  a French  admiral, 
born  at  Rochefort  in  1745.  He  was  elected  to  the  States- 
General  in  1789,  and  became  a rear-admiral  in  1792.  He 
commanded  in  a naval  battle  against  Nelson  in  1801. 
Died  in  1804. 

Latour.  See  Tour,  de  la. 

Latour  or  La  Tour,  li'tooR',  (Dominique,)  a French 
physician  and  medical  writer,  born  in  1749,  was  chief 
physician  to  Louis  Bonaparte  while  he  was  King  of 
Holland.  Died  about  1820. 

Latour,  (Jean  Raimond  Jacques  Am£d£e.)  a French 
medical  writer,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1805.  He  founded 
in  1847  the  “Union  Medicale,”  a journal. 

Latour,  de,  (Cagniard,)  Baron.  See  Cagniard. 

Latour,  de,  deh  li'tooR',  (Louis  Antoine  Tenant,) 
a French  poet  and  litterateur,  born  in  Haute- Vienne  in 
1808,  published  “Far  from  the  Fireside,”  (“Loin  du 
Foyer,”  1841,)  and  other  poems. 

Latour,  de,  (Maurice  Quentin,)  an  eminent  French 
portrait-painter,  born  at  Saint-Quentin  in  1704.  He 
removed  to  Paris  about  1727,  and  became  a fashionable 
painter  of  portraits  in  pastel.  In  1750  he  received  the 
title  of  painter  to  the  king.  Among  his  works  are  por- 
traits of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  Died  in  1788. 

Latour, von,  fon  ltffooR',  (Karl  Anton  Maximilian 
Baillet,)  Count,  an  Austrian  general,  born  in  1737. 
He  obtained  command  of  the  army  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
in  1796.  In  this  campaign  he  was  opposed  to  Moreau, 
and,  in  concert  with  the  Archduke  Charles,  fought  seve- 
ral battles,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  worsted.  He 
became  president  of  the  council  of  war,  and  died  in  1806. 

La  Tour  (or  Latour)  d’Auvergne,  de,  deh  li'tooR' 
do'viRn',  (Th£ophile  Malo  Corret,)  a brave  officer, 
surnamed  “ the  first  grenadier  of  France,”  was  born  at 
Carhaix  in  1743.  He  was  eminent  for  modesty  and 
generosity.  Having  become  captain  about  1789,  he  re- 
fused further  promotion  ; but  in  1793  he  became  com- 
mander of  a division  of  8000  grenadiers,  which  formed 
the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees  and  was  called 
“the  infernal  column.”  By  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments he  usually  decided  the  victory  before  the  main 
body  of  the  army  reached  the  field  of  battle.  Napoleon 
having  presented  him  a sabre  inscribed  to  “ the  first 
grenadier  of  France,”  he  answered,  “Among  us  soldiers 
there  is  no  first  nor  last.”  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Oberhausen,  in  1800.  He  learned  many  languages,  and 
published  “ Researches  into  the  Language,  Origin,  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Bretons,”  (1792.) 

See  Buhot  de  Kersers,  “ Histoire  de  La  Tour  d’Auvergne,” 
1841 ; Calohar,  “ Notice  sur  La  Tour  d’Auvergne,”  1841  ; Roux 
de  Rochelle,  “Notice  sur  La  Tour  d’Auvergne,”  rSoo ; Priou, 
“ Notice  sur T.  M.  de  La  Tour  d’Auvergne,”  1843 ; “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Gdn^rale.” 

Latour  du  Pin  Gouvernet,  de,  deh  li'tooR'  dii 
plN  goo'vgRhiV,  (Jean  Fr£d£ric,)  Comte  de  Paulin, 
a French  general,  born  at  Grenoble  in  1727.  He  was 
elected  in  1789  to  the  States-General,  and  was  minister 
of  war  from  August,  1789,  to  November,  1790.  He  was 
executed  in  1794. 

Latour  - Maubourg,  de,  deh  li'tooR'  mo'booR', 
(Marie  Charles  C£sar  Fay,)  Count,  a French  gene- 
ral, born  in  1758.  He  was  one  of  the  three  commis- 
saries who  escorted  the  king  from  Varennes  to  Paris  in 
1791,  after  which  he  was  marechal-de-camp  in  the  army 
of  La  Fayette.  He  escaped  with  La  Fayette  in  1792, 
and  shared  his  long  captivity  in  Austria.  Died  in  1831. 

Latour  - Maubourg,  (Marie  Victor  de  Fay,) 
Marquis,  a general,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  1766.  Having  become  a general  of  division  in  1807, 
he  distinguished  himself  in  Spain  and  Russia,  and  lost  a 
leg  at  Leipsic,  (1813.)  He  was  minister  of  war  about 
two  years,  (1820-21.)  Died  in  1850. 

See  A.  Sala,  “Le  General  de  Maubourg,”  Paris,  1850;  “Nou- 
velle Biographie  Generale.” 


La  Tourette.  See  Tourette,  de  la. 
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Latreille,  li'tRil'  or  li'tR&'ye,  (Pierre  An  dr  6,)  an 
eminent  French  naturalist,  surnamed  “the  Prince  of 
Entomology,”  was  born  at  Brives  (La  Correze)  in  1762. 
While  a student  in  the  college  of  Cardinal  Lemoine, 
Paris,  he  gained  the  favour  of  Abbe  Hairy.  In  1786  he 
retired  to  his  native  province,  where  he  spent  all  his 
leisure  in  the  study  of  insects,  having  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  a priest.  In  consequence  of  the  revolutionary 
troubles,  he  abandoned  that  profession,  and  applied  him- 
self to  his  favourite  science  as  his  chief  business.  He 
published  in  1796  a treatise  “ On  the  Generic  Characters 
of  Insects.”  About  1798  he  was  employed  to  arrange 
insects  in  the  Museum  of  Paris,  in  which  position  he 
remained  nearly  thirty  years.  In  1814  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  in  1829  he  succeeded  La- 
marck as  professor  of  zoology.  He  had  published  “The 
Natural  History  of  Ants,”  (1802,)  “The  Natural  History 
of  Reptiles,”  (1802,)  “A  Memoir  on  the  Sacred  Insects 
of  the  Egyptians,”  and  many  other  works.  Latreille  was 
the  author  of  the  entomological  part  of  Cuvier’s  “ Regne 
Animal,”  and  of  the  portion  of  Buffon’s  and  Sonnini’s 
work  which  treats  of  Crustacea  and  insects.  His  capital 
work  is  “The  Genera  of  Crustacea  and  Insects,  arranged 
according  to  the  Natural  Order,”  (“  Genera  Crustaceo- 
rum  et  Insectorum  secundum  Ordinem  naturalem  dis- 
posita,”  4 vols.,  1806-09.)  Died  in  1833. 

See  “ Biograpliie  M^dicale QuiIrard,  “ I, a France  Littdraire 
V.  Audouin,  “Discours  prononce  sur  la  Tombe  de  M.  Latreille,” 
1833;  “Nouvelle  Biograpliie  Generate “Monthly  Review,"  vol. 
lvi.,  1808,  (Appendix.) 

La  Tremouille.  See  Trimouii.i.e,  de  i.a. 

La  Trimouille,  de,  deh  It  tRe'mool'  or  It  tRe'moo'ye, 
(Claude,)  Due,  a French  Protestant  commander,  born 
in  1566,  was  a brother-in-law  of  the  prince  Henri  de 
Conde.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Ivry.  Died  in  1604. 

His  son  Henri,  born  in  1599,  became  a general  in  the 
service  of  Louis  XIII.  His  mother  was  a daughter  of 
William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange.  Died  in  1674. 

La'tro,  (M.  Porcius,)  a Latin  rhetorician,  born  about 
50  B.C.,  was  a friend  of  Seneca  the  elder.  He  had  a high 
reputation  as  a declaimer,  and  was  master  of  a cele- 
brated school  in  Rome,  where  Ovid  was  his  pupil.  He 
was  called  by  Quintilian  “ imprimis  clari  nominis  pro- 
fessor.” Died  in  4 B.c. 

Latrobe,  li'trob',  (Benjamin  Henry,)  an  architect, 
born  in  England  in  1763.  He  emigrated  to  America  in 
1795,  and  was  employed  as  engineer  by  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  architect  of  the  United  States  Bank  in 
Philadelphia,  and  of  the  first  Hall  of  Representatives  at 
Washington.  Died  in  1820. 

Latrobe,  (Charles  Joseph,)  an  English  traveller, 
who  visited  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  1832,  pub- 
lished “The  Rambler  in  North  America,”  (London, 
1835,)  also  entitled  “The  Rambler  in  Mexico.”  It  is 
commended  by  Prescott  and  other  competent  critics. 

See  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  September,  1835;  “West- 
minster  Review”  for  January,  1837. 

Lattaignant.  See  Attaignant,  de  l’. 

Lattanzio.  See  Lactantius. 

Lattre.  See  Lasso. 

Latude.  See  Masers. 

Laube,  low'beh,  (Heinrich,)  a German  poet  and  lit- 
terateur, born  in  Silesia  in  1806.  His  “Tales  of  Travel,” 
(“  Reisenovellen,”)  published  in  1834,  resemble  those 
of  Heine,  and  are  by  some  critics  preferred  to  them. 
Among  his  other  productions  we  may  cite  “ The  Countess 
Chateaubriand,”  a romance,  (1843,)  “Prinz  Friedrich,” 
and  other  dramas,  and  an  interesting  work  entitled  “The 
First  German  Parliament,”  (3  vols.,  1849.)  Died  in  1884. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biograpliie  Generate.” 

L’Aubespine.  See  Aubespine,  de  l ’. 

Laud,  lawd,  (William,)  a celebrated  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  born  at  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  in  1573, 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  became  one  of  the  chap- 
lains of  the  king  about  1615,  Bishop  of  Saint  David’s  in 
1621,  and  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1626.  After  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  he  rose  rapidly  into  great  influ- 
ence at  court.  In  1628  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
London,  and  became  the  chief  minister  or  favourite  of 
the  king.  Pie  disgraced  himself  by  the  persecution  of 
the  Puritans,  and  was  suspected  of  a strong  bias  in  favour 


of  popery.  I11  1633  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  “Of  all  the  prelates  of  the  Anglican 
Church,”  says  Macaulay,  “ Laud  had  departed  farthest 
from  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  and  had  drawn 
nearest  to  Rome.”  “ Of  all  men  then  living,”  says  Gar- 
diner, “he  [Laud]  was  the  least  fitted  to  be  intrusted 
with  political  power.  . . . His  thorough  belief  in  the 
unbounded  efficacy  of  external  forms  and  institutions, 
combined  with  his  complete  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
would  be  sufficient  to  goad  to  madness  any  nation  which 
might  be  subjected  to  his  control.”  (“  History  of  Eng- 
land from  1603  to  1616,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  x.  p.  41.)  In  1640 
he  was  impeached  by  the  Commons  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  After  he  had  been  tried  for  treason,  without 
obtaining  a judicial  sentence,  the  Commons  passed  an 
ordinance  for  his  execution,  and  he  was  beheaded  in 
1645.  “His  zeal  was  unrelenting,”  says  Hume,  “in  the 
cause  of  religion, — that  is,  in  imposing  by  rigorous  meas- 
ures his  own  tenets  and  pious  ceremonies  on  the  obsti- 
nate Puritans,  who  had  profanely  dared  to  oppose  him.” 

See  “Life  of  Laud,”  by  Prynne,  1644,  Heylin,  1671,  Lawson, 
1829,  Baines,  1855;  Wharton,  “Troubles  and  Trial  of  W.  Laud, 
to  which  is  prefixed  the  Diary  of  his  own  Life,”  1794;  Hume,  “ His- 
tory of  England,”  chap.  lii.  ; “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  vii.,  1823. 

Laudati,  low-d3/tee,  (Gioseffo,)  an  Italian  painter 
of  the  Roman  school,  born  at  Perugia  in  1672,  was  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Carlo  Maratta.  Died  after  1718. 

Lau'der,  (Sir  John,)  Lord  Fountainhall,  an  eminent 
Scottish  lawyer,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1646.  He  became 
a member  of  Parliament,  and  opposed  the  arbitrary 
policy  of  James  II.  Died  in  1722. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Lauder,  (Robert  Scan’,)  a Scottish  painter,  born 
near  Edinburgh  in  1803.  Among  his  best  works  are 
“The  Bride  of  Lammermuir,”  “Trial  of  Effie  Deans,” 
and  other  scenes  from  Scott.  He  worked  mostly  in 
London  and  Edinburgh.  Died  in  1869- 

Lauder,  (Sir  Thomas  Dick,)  a Scottish  author,  born 
in  1784,  inherited  a baronetcy  from  his  father,  and  lived 
near  Edinburgh.  He  was  one  of  the  early  contributors 
to  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine,”  and  author  of  various 
works,  among  which  are  “ Lochandhu,” a novel,  “High- 
land Rambles,”  (1837,)  and  a “Tour  round  the  Coasts 
of  Scotland.”  Died  in  1848. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Lauder,  (William,)  a Scotchman,  who  gained  no- 
toriety by  literary  impostures  designed  to  prove  that 
Milton  was  a plagiarist.  In  1751  he  published  an  “Es- 
say on  Milton’s  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Moderns  in 
his  Paradise  Lost,”  in  which  he  charged  Milton  with 
making  too  free  use  of  the  ideas  of  Grotius  and  others. 
He  was  convicted  of  having  interpolated  in  Grotius’s 
Latin  drama  “ Adamus  Exsul”  several  verses  copied 
from  an  obscure  version  of  Milton’s  poem.  Lie  died  in 
Barbadoes  in  1771. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Lau'der-dale',  (James  Maitland,)  Earl  of,  an  able 
Scottish  Whig  statesman,  born  in  1759,  was  the  son  of 
the  seventh  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  was  first  styled 
Lord  Maitland.  About  1781  he  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  acted  as  the  political 
friend  of  Fox,  and  in  1787  was  chosen  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  impeachment  of  Hastings.  He  inherited  the 
title  of  earl  in  1789,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  Scottish 
representative  peers  in  1790.  He  favoured  the  French 
republic,  and  opposed  the  war  against  the  French  which 
began  in  1793.  In  1806  he  became  a peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  keeper  of  the  seal  of  Scotland,  and  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Fox  to  Paris  with  full  powers  to  negotiate 
a peace,  but  without  success.  On  the  fall  of  the  Whig 
ministry  in  1807  he  gave  up  the  seal  of  Scotland.  He 
died  in  1839,  leaving  his  title  to  his  son  James.  He  wrote 
several  treatises  on  finance  and  political  economy. 

Lauderdale,  (John  Maitland,)  Duke  of,  a British 
courtier,  born  at  Lethington  in  1616,  was  a grandson 
of  John  Lord  Maitland,  Chancellor  of  Scotland.  His 
father  was  first  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  He  was  conspicu- 
ous among  the  Scottish  insurgents  of  1638,  and  began  his 
public  career  as  a zealous  supporter  of  the  Covenant. 
After  the  restoration  of  1660  he  became  the  prime  fa- 
vourite of  Charles  II.,  and  in  1670  was  a member  of  that 
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corrupt  cabinet  called  the  Cabal.  “Under  the  outward 
show  of  boisterous  frankness,”  says  Macaulay,  “ he  was 
perhaps  the  most  dishonest  man  in  the  whole  Cabal.” 
lie  was  created  duke  in  1672.  In  1678  he  became  min- 
ister for  Scottish  affairs,  which  he  managed  in  a violent 
and  arbitrary  manner.  “ He  had  the  fortune,  beyond 
any  other  minister,”  says  Hume,  “ to  maintain  an  ascend- 
ant over  Charles  II.  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign.” 
(“  History  of  England.”)  Died  in  1682.  As  he  left  no 
male  issue,  his  brother  inherited  the  earldom. 

See  Macaulay,  “History  of  England;”  Burnet,  “History  of 
his  Own  Time.” 

Laudivio,  low-dee've-o,  (Zaccaria,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  near  Genoa,  lived  about  1470.  He  wrote  “ Letters 
of  the  Grand  Turk,”  (“Epistolae  Magni  Turci,”  1473,) 
often  reprinted,  and  “ On  the  Praises  of  Wisdom  and 
Virtue,”  (“De  Laudibus  Sapientiae  et  Virtutis.”) 

Laudon,  von,  fon  low'don,  written  also  Laudohn 
and  Loudon,  (Gideon  Ernst,)  Baron,  a famous  field- 
marshal  of  the  Austrian  army,  was  born  in  Livonia  in 
1716.  He  entered  the  service  of  Maria  Theresa  in  1743, 
and  for  his  exploits  in  several  campaigns  was  rewarded 
with  the  rank  of  general  in  1757.  The  next  year  he  was 
made  lieutenant-general,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
victory  of  Hochkirchen  over  the  Prussians.  In  1759  he 
gained  a complete  victory  at  Kunersdorf,  where  Frederick 
the  Great  commanded  in  person.  He  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  field-marshal  in  1778,  gained  several  victories 
over  the  Turks  in  1788,  and  was  chosen  generalissimo 
in  1789.  Died  in  1790. 

See  Tolnay,  “Laudon’s  Ehrendetikmal Johann  Pezzl,  “Le- 
bensgeschichte  Laudon’s,”  1790;  Friedrich  von  der  Trenck, 
“Denkmal  und  Trauerrede  bei  dem  Grabe  des  Feldmarschalls  Lau- 
don,” 1790;  “Leven  en  Iieldendaden  van  G.  E.  van  Loudon,”  1792. 

Lauder,  lowf'fer,  (Jakob,)  a Swiss  historian  and 
Protestant  divine,  born  at  Zoffingen  in  1688.  He  wrote, 
in  German,  a “History  of  Helvetia,”  (or  Switzerland,) 
(“  Helvetische  Geschichte,”  18  vols.,  1736-38.)  Died 
in  1734. 

Laugel,  lo'zhll',  (Auguste,)  a French  writer,  visited 
the  United  States  of  North  America  in  1864.  He  pub- 
lished a work  entitled  “The  United  States  during  the 
War,”  (“  Les  Etats-Unis  pendant  la  Guerre,”  1866.) 
There  is  a good  English  translation  of  it,  said  to  be  by 
the  author. 

Laugier,  lo'zhe-4/,  (Andr£,)  an  able  French  chemist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1770.  In  1809  he  succeeded  Fourcroy 
as  professor  of  chemistry  in  his  native  city.  His  lectures 
were  published  with  the  title  of  “ Cours  de  Chimie  gene- 
rale,”  (3  vols.,  1828.)  He  excelled  in  chemical  analysis, 
and  wrote  numerous  memoirs  on  the  analysis  of  minerals. 
Died  in  1832. 

See  P.  J.  Robiquet,  “Notice  historique  sur  A.  Laugier,”  1832; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

Laugier,  (Ernest,)  an  astronomer,  a son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1812,  obtained  in  1841  the 
Lalande  medal  for  the  discovery  of  a comet  and  the  cal- 
culation of  its  orbit.  Died  in  1872. 

Laugier,  (Jean  Nicolas,)  a French  engraver,  born 
at  Toulon  in  1785,  worked  in  Paris.  Among  his  works 
are  “ Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,”  and  “ Trance  of  Saint 
Paul,”  after  Poussin. 

Laugier,  (Marc  Antoine,)  a French  writer  and 
priest,  born  at  Manosque  in  1713.  He  preached  in  sev- 
eral pulpits  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  abbey 
of  Ribeaute  in  1757.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
a successful  “Essay  on  Architecture,”  (1753-55,)  and  a 
“ History  of  Venice,”  (12  vols.,  1759-68,)  which  was  the 
lrest  which  had  appeared  until  that  of  Daru  was  pub- 
lished in  1819.  Died  in  1769. 

Laugier,  de,  deh  lo'zhe-i',  (C£sar  de  Bellecour,) 
Count,  a general,  was  born  in  the  isle  of  Elba  in  1789. 
He  is  ranked  among  the  best  military  writers  of  Italy. 
I11  May,  1848,  he  obtained  the  chief  command  of  the  Tus- 
can corps  raised  to  fight  against  Austria.  With  about 
5000  men  he  resisted  30,000  Austrians  for  six  hours  near 
Mantua.  He  was  minister  of  war  under  Leopold  II.  in 
1850  and  1851.  Among  his  works  is  “ Annals  and  Vicis- 
situdes of  the  Italian  Peoples  from  1801  to  1815,”  (13 
vols.,  1829-32.) 

Laujon,  16'zTi6n',  (Pierre,)  a French  poet,  born  in 
Paris  in  1727.  He  composed  admired  songs  and  lyrical 


dramas.  In  1807  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Insti- 
tute. Diedini8n. 

See  “ Monthly  Review,”  vol.  Ixviii.,  1812,  (Appendix.) 

Laumau,  law'man,  or  Lan'man,  (Jacob  G.,)  an 
American  general,  born  in  Maryland  in  1813.  He  com- 
manded a brigade  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6 and  7, 
1862,  and  a division  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  Tune  and 
July,  1863. 

Laumont,  de,  deh  lS'miN',  (Francois  Pierre  Ni- 
colas Gillet — zhe'yi',)  a French  mineralogist,  born  in 
Paris  in  1747.  He  discovered  several  minerals,  and 
wrote  memoirs  which  were  printed  in  the  “Annates  des 
Mines”  and  other  journals.  Died  in  1834. 

Launay,  de,  deh  lo'nl',  (Francois,)  a French  jurist, 
born  at  Angers  in  1612.  He  was  professor  of  French 
law  at  the  College  Royal,  and  published  several  legal 
works.  Died  in  1693. 

Launay,  de,  (Pierre,)  a French  Protestant  theo- 
logian, born  at  Blois  in  1573.  He  received  the  title  of 
counsellor  to  the  king,  and  taught  Greek  gratis  at  the 
Academy  of  Saumur.  He  wrote  a “ Paraphrase  on  the 
Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,”  (2  vols.,  1650,)  and  other  com- 
mentaries on  Scripture,  which  were  highly  esteemed. 
Died  in  1661. 

Launey,  de,  deh  lo'nl',  (Bernard  Ren£  Jourdan,) 
the  last  governor  of  the  Bastille,  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1740,  and  became  governor  in  1776.  The  storming  of 
that  state  prison  by  the  populace,  being  the  first  violent 
symptom  of  the  Revolution,  has  rendered  his  name 
historical.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  he  repulsed  the 
insurgents  for  several  hours  with  cannon  and  other 
guns,  and  attempted  to  blow  up  the  building  by  firing 
the  magazine,  but  was  prevented.  He  was  massacred 
immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  place. 

Launey,  (Emmanuel  de.)  See  Entraigues,  d’. 

Launoi  or  Launoius.  See  Launoy. 

Launoy  or  Launoi,  de,  deh  lo'nwi',  [Lat.  Launo'- 
ius,]  (Jean,)  a French  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  born  near 
Valogne  in  1603,  had  a high  reputation  for  learning.  In 
1643  he  was  chosen  royal  censor  of  books.  He  published, 
besides  many  works  on  theology,  a “ History  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Navarre,”  (1677,)  and  defended  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallican  Church  against  the  pretensions  of  the  court 
of  Rome.  He  was  noted  for  his  zeal  and  sagacity  in 
expunging  the  names  of  spurious  saints  from  the  calen- 
dar, and  was  said  to  have  dethroned  more  saints  than 
ten  popes  had  canonized.  Died  in  1678. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Nic£ron, 
“ Memoires  ;”  J.  Reiser,  “J.  Launoius  Theologus,”  etc.,  1685. 

Laura.  See  Noves,  de,  and  Petrarch. 

Laura,  (Filippo.)  See  Lauri. 

Lauraguais,  de,  deh  lo'rt'ga',  (Louis  L£on  Fih.i- 
cit£,)  Comte,  Due  de  Brancas,  an  eccentric  French 
nobleman,  born  at  Versailles  in  1733.  He  patronized 
literature  and  science,  and  by  his  chemical  experiments 
associated  his  name  with  those  of  Lavoisier  and  Darcet. 
He  wrote  many  political  treatises.  Died  in  1824. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Laurati.  See  Lorenzetti,  (Pietro.) 

Laurati,  low-rl'tee, (Pietro,)  an  Italian  fresco-painter, 
born  at  Sienna  in  1282;  died  in  1340. 

Laurel.  See  Laurelius. 

Laurelius,  low-m'le-us,  or  Laurel,  low'rel,  (Olaus,) 
a Swedish  theologian,  born  in  West  Gothland  in  1585. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Westerns  in  1647.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  a “System  of  Theology,”  (1641,) 
which  was  esteemed  a standard  work.  Died  in  1670. 

Laurenberg,  low'ren-bgRG',  or  Lauremberg,  low'- 
rem-b§Rc/,  (Johann,)  a poet  and  philologist,  born  at 
Rostock  in  1590.  He  ranked  high  among  the  poets  oi 
his  time.  Among  his  works  are  four  poetical  satires, 
(1652-70,)  and  “Graecia  Antiqua,”  a description  of 
ancient  Greece,  (1661.)  Died  in  1658. 

Laurenberg,  (Peter,)  a botanist  and  anatomist,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Rostock  about 
1575.  He  became  professor  at  Rostock  in  1624,  and 
published  several  works  on  anatomy.  Died  in  1639. 

Lau'rence  or  Law'rence,  (Dr.  French,)  an  eminent 
English  civilian  and  author,  born  at  Bristol,  graduated 
at  Oxford  about  1780.  “He  was,” says  Lord  Brougham, 
“ one  of  the  most  able,  most  learned,  and  most  upright 
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men  that  ever  adorned  the  legal  profession.  . . . He 
united  in  himself  the  indefatigable  labour  of  a Dutch 
commentator  with  the  alternate  playfulness  and  sharp- 
ness of  a Parisian  wit.”  He  was  a member  of  Parlia- 
ment about  twenty  years.  About  1797  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  and  executor  of  Edmund  Burke.  He  wrote  some 
of  the  “Probationary  Odes,”  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  epigrams  and  satires,  in  prose  and  verse,  of  “The 
Rolliad.”  Died  in  1809. 

Laurence,  (Richard,)  a brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Bath  in  1760.  He  became  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Oxford  in  1814,  and  Archbishop  of  Cashel 
in  1822.  Died  in  1838. 

Laurencin,  de,  deh  Io'iSn'sIln',  (Jean  EspIjrance 
Blandine,)  Comte,  a French  poet,  born  near  Valence 
in  1733 ; died  in  1812. 

Laurens.  See  Du  Laurens. 

Lau'rens,  (Henry,)  an  American  statesman,  born  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1724.  Soon  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  was  elected  a dele- 
gate to  the  General  Congress,  of  which  he  subsequently 
became  president,  in  November,  1777.  While  on  his 
voyage  as  ambassador  to  the  Plague,  in  1780,  he  was 
taken  by  the  British  and  imprisoned  for  fourteen  months 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  In  conjunction  with  Franklin 
and  Jay,  he  afterwards  signed  the  preliminaries  to  a treaty 
with  England,  November,  1782.  Died  in  1792. 

See  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  iv. 

Laurens,  (John,)  an  American  patriot  and  soldier, 
born  in  South  Carolina  about  1756,  was  a son  of  the 
preceding.  He  entered  the  army  early  in  1777,  became 
an  aide-de-camp  to  Washington,  and  was  wounded  at 
Germantown.  It  is  stated  that  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  every  action  of  the  army  which  Washington 
commanded.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  General 
Hamilton.  In  1781  he  was  sent  to  France  on  a special 
mission,  for  which  he  was  selected  by  Washington.  He 
was  successful,  and  returned  in  time  to  take  part  in 
the  victory  at  Yorktown,  October,  1781.  He  was  killed 
in  a battle  on  the  Combahee  River,  South  Carolina, 
in  August,  1782.  Colonel  Laurens  is  represented  as 
having  been  a man  of  rare  endowments,  as  blending  in 
harmonious  union  the  character  of  a gallant  officer,  a 
fine  scholar,  and  an  accomplished  gentleman. 

Laurent.  See  Lawrence,  Saint. 

Laurent,  1oT6n',  (Auguste,)  a French  chemist,  born 
near  Langres  in  1807.  He  became  assayer  of  the  mint 
at  Paris  in  1848,  and  wrote  a “Method  of  Chemistry,” 
(1854.)  Died  in  1853. 

Laurent,  (Paul  Marie,)  a French  historian,  born  in 
Ardeche  in  1793.  His  principal  work  is  a “History  of 
Napoleon,”  with  500  designs  by  Horace  Vernet,  (9  vols., 
1838-42.) 

Laurent,  (Pierre,)  a skilful  French  engraver,  born 
at  Marseilles  in  1739,  worked  in  Paris.  He  excelled  in 
landscapes  and  animals,  and  published  engravings  of 
the  master-pieces  of  the  Louvre.  Died  in  1809. 

Laurent,  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a skilful  Flemish  mecha- 
nician, born  at  Bordeaux  in  1715.  He  was  appointed 
director  of  the  canals  of  Flanders  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  gained  reputation  by  the  junction  of  the  Somme 
with  the  Scheldt.  He  was  very  skilful  in  the  fabrication 
of  artificial  limbs.  Died  in  1773. 

Laurentie,  loVSN'te',  (Pierre  S£bastien,)  a French 
historical  and  political  writer,  born  at  Houga  (Gers)  in 
1793.  He  edited  several  royalist  journals  in  Paris,  and 
published  “Studies,  Literary  and  Moral,  on  the  Latin 
Historians,”  (2  vols.,  1822,)  and  a “History  of  France,” 
(1841-43.) 

Laurentius,  (Joannes.)  See  Lydus. 

Laurentius,  (Lydus.)  See  Lydus. 

Laurentzen,  low'rent-zen,  or  Lorentsen,  lo'rent- 
sen,  (Johan,)  a Danish  historical  writer,  born  at  Ribe. 
He  wrote  on  Danish  history,  and  produced  a Danish 
version  of  the  Bible,  (1719.)  Died  about  1728. 

Lauretti,  low-ret'tee,  or  Laureti,  low-ra'tee,  (Tom- 
MASO,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Palermo,  worked  at 
Rome  for  Gregory  XIII.,  and  became  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Saint  Luke.  His  pictures  of“  Brutus  Judging 


his  Sons”  and  “ Horatius  Codes  Defending  the  Bridge” 
were  much  admired.  Died  about  1600,  aged  eighty. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Lanzi,  “History  of 
Painting  in  Italy.” 

Lauri,  low'ree,  (Balthasar,)  a Flemish  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Antwerp  about  1570;  died  at  Rome  in 
1642. 

Lauri  or  Laura,  low'ri,  (Filippo,)  an  eminent  painter 
of  history  and  landscapes,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  Rome  in  1623.  Filippo  painted  in  preference  small 
cabinet  pictures  which  were  remarkable  for  imagination 
and  spirit.  He  also  painted  figures  for  the  landscapes 
of  Claude  Lorrain.  His  design  and  composition  are 
highly  commended  by  E.  Breton  in  the  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale.”  Died  in  1694.  His  brother 
Francesco  was  a promising  artist  when  he  died  in 
l635,  aged  twenty-five. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Lauria,  (Roger  de.)  See  Loria. 

Lauriere,  de,  deh  loYe-aiR',  (Eus£be  Jacob,)  a pro- 
found French  jurist,  born  in  Paris  in  1659.  He  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  legal  science,  and  attained  great 
proficiency  in  literature.  Among  his  numerous  works 
are  “The  Origin  of  the  Law  of  Amortizement,”  (1692,) 
and  “Library  of  Common  Law,”  (“ Bibliotheque  des 
Coutunres,”  1699.)  Died  in  1728. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n4rale.” 

Laurillard,  Ic/rYyf  r',  (Charles  Leopold,)  a French 
naturalist  and  artist,  born  at  Montbeliard  in  1783,  was  a 
pupil  of  Cuvier,  who  employed  him  in  the  execution  of 
his  anatomical  designs.  He  published  “The  Mammifera 
and  Human  Races,”  (1849.)  Died  in  1853. 

Laurimanus.  See  Lauwerman. 

Lauriston,  de,  deh  lo'rfes'tiN',  (Jacques  Alexan- 
dre Bernard  Law,)  Marquis,  a marshal  of  France, 
was  born  in  India  in  1768,  and  was  great-nephew  of 
John  Law,  the  famous  projector.  In  1800  he  became 
aide-de-camp  to  Bonaparte,  and  served  at  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  He  was  made  a general  of  brigade  in  1802, 
general  of  division  in  1805,  and  governor-general  of 
Venice  in  1807.  Having  received  the  title  of  count, 
as  commander  of  the  artillery  of  the  imperial  guard,  he 
took  part  in  several  victories  over  the  Austrians  in  1809. 
He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Russia  in  1811,  and  com- 
manded a corps  in  the  campaign  of  1813.  He  was  created 
a marquis  in  1817,  became  minister  of  the  royal  house- 
hold in  1821,  received  a marshal’s  baton  in  1823,  and 
was  appointed  minister  of  state  in  1824.  Died  in  1828. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Gdneraux  F ran^ais ;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Lauro,  low'ro,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a modern  Latin 
poet,  born  at  Perugia  in  1581 ; died  at  Rome  in  1629. 

Laus  du  Perret.  See  Duperret. 

Lauterbach,  low'ter-blK',  (Wolfgang  Adam,)  a 
German  jurist,  born  in  1618,  wrote  a work  on  the  Pan- 
dects, (3  or  4 vols.,  1690-1714.)  Died  in  1678. 

Lauth,  lot,  (Alexandre,)  a skilful  French  anatomist, 
born  at  Strasbourg  in  1S03.  He  published  a “Manual 
for  the  Anatomist,'’  (1829,)  and  other  able  professional 
works.  Died  in  1837. 

Lautrec,  lo'tRgk',  (Odet  de  Foix,)  Marshal,  a 
brave  French  general,  was  a cousin  of  Gaston  de  Foix. 
He  was  wounded  at  Ravenna  in  1512.  Just  after  Con- 
stable Bourbon  had  resigned  the  command,  Francis  I. 
appointed  Lautrec  his  lieutenant-general  in  Italy,  (1516.) 
He  was  defeated  at  Bicoque  in  1522,  and  fought  by  the 
side  of  Francis  I.  at  Pavia  in  1525.  In  1527  he  resumed 
command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  was  besieging  Naples, 
when  he  died  of  fever  in  1528. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Frangais.” 

Lauwerman,  low'er-mSn'jLat.  Laurima'nus,]  (Cor- 
nelis,)  a Dutch  teacher  and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Utrecht 
about  1520  ; died  in  1573. 

Lauzun,  Due  de.  See  Biron,  (Armand  Louis  de.) 

Lauzun,  de,  deh  Io'zun',  (Antoine  Nompar  de 
Caumont,)  Duke,  a French  courtier  and  general,  whose 
life  presents  remarkable  vicissitudes,  was  born  in  Gascony 
in  1632.  He  became  a favourite  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
gave  him  a high  rank  in  the  army  before  he  had  merited 
it  by  services.  In  1671  he  commanded  the  army  which 
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accompanied  the  king  to  Flanders.  He  was  engaged  to 
Anna  Maria,  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  a granddaughter 
of  Henry  IV.,  but  the  match  was  broken  off,  and,  having 
incurred  the  enmity  of  Madame  Montespan,  he  was  im- 
prisoned from  1671  to  1681,  when  his  penalty  was  com- 
muted into  exile  from  court.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was 
secretly  married  to  the  lady  first  above  named.  When 
the  throne  and  person  of  Janies  II.  of  England  were 
menaced  by  revolution,  (1688,)  that  king  confided  his 
wife  and  son  to  Lauzun,  who  escorted  them  to  Paris 
and  by  that  service  regained  the  favour  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  commanded  the  French  army  sent  to  Ireland  to  fight 
for  James  II.,  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in 
1690,  and  returned  to  France  about  the  end  of  that  year. 
Died  in  1723.  “His  life  was  like  a romance,”  said  La 
Bruyere,  “except  that  it  lacked  probability.” 

See  La  Bruyere,  “ Caractferes ;”  Saint-Simon,  “M^moires;” 
Dangeau,  “Journal;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate  Delort, 
“ Histoire  de  la  Detention  de  Fouquet,  de  Pellisson  et  de  Lauzun,” 
3 vols.,  1829;  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1822. 

Laval,  li'vil',  (Anne  Adrien  Pierre  de  Mont- 
morency,) Due  de  Laval,  born  in  Paris  in  1768,  was 
the  son  of  the  Due  de  Laval.  Pie  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Spain  in  1814,  to  Rome  about  1820,  and  to 
Vienna  in  1828.  In  1829  he  was  transferred  to  the  court 
of  Saint  James.  Died  in  1837. 

Lavalette,  de,  deh  li'vi'ISt',  (Pere  Antoine,)  a 
French  Jesuit,  born  in  1707.  He  was  chosen  superior- 
general  of  the  missions  of  South  America  in  1754-  He 
engaged  in  mercantile  speculations  which  resulted  in  a 
disgraceful  bankruptcy.  This  affair  was  one  of  the 
causes  or  pretexts  of  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits 
in  France  in  1762. 

Lavalette,  de,  (Charles  Jean  Marie  F£lix,)  Mar- 
quis, a French  diplomatist,  born  at  Senlis  in  1806.  He 
was  minister-plenipotentiary  to  the  Sublime  Porte  from 
1831  to  1853,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  senator  in 
the  latter  year.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  interior.  He  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in 
December,  1868. 

La  Valette,  de,(jEAN  Parisot.)  See  Valette,  de  la. 

Lavalette,  de,  (Marie  Chamans,)  Count,  a favour- 
ite officer  and  minister  of  Bonaparte,  was  born  in  Paris 
in  1769.  He  entered  the  army  in  1792,  and  obtained 
the  grade  of  captain  at  Areola  in  1796.  Soon  after  this 
date,  Bonaparte  employed  him  in  important  missions, 
and  gave  him  for  his  wife  fimilie  de  Beauharnais,  a 
niece  of  Josephine.  During  the  Egyptian  campaign 
(1798)  he  was  one  of  Bonaparte’s  favourite  attendants. 
In  1800  he  was  called  to  preside  over  the  post-office 
department,  first  with  the  title  of  commissary,  and  soon 
after  with  that  of  director-general.  At  the  restoration 
of  1814  he  retired  to  private  life,  but  on  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba  he  resumed  his  functions  as  post- 
master-general on  the  20th  of  March,  1815.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  arrested  by  the  agents  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
condemned  to  death.  Just  before  the  day  of  execution, 
Madame  Lavalette  visited  him  in  prison,  and  remained 
in  his  place  while  he  escaped  disguised  in  her  dress.  By 
the  aid  of  Sir  R.  Wilson  and  other  Englishmen,  he 
reached  Flanders  safely.  He  was  pardoned  by  the  king 
in  1822,  and  died  in  1830,  leaving  two  volumes  of  me- 
moirs of  his  life,  (1831.)  He  wife  was  tried  and  ac- 
quitted, but  became  permanently  insane  in  consequence 
of  the  exertion  and  excitement. 

See  Lavalette,  “ MAnoires  et  Souvenirs,"  2 vols.,  1831,  and 
11  Notice  biographique  sur  le  Comte  de  La  Valette,”  Paris,  1830. 

La  Vallee,  It  vi'lV,  (Joseph,)  Marquis  de  Bois-Ro- 
bert,  a French  writer,  born  at  Dieppe  in  1747-  Among 
his  works  is  a piquant  journal  called  “ Semaines  cri- 
tiques,” (4  vols.,  1797.)  Died  in  London  in  1816. 

See  the  “Monthly  Review,”  vol.  lxxxv.,  1818,  (Appendix.) 

Lavallee,  (Th£ophile  S£bastien,)  a French  histo- 
rian, born  in  Paris  in  1804.  He  published  a “ History 
of  the  French  from  the  Time  of  the  Gauls  to  1830,”  (3 
vols.,  1839;  10th  edition  1854,)  and  other  works. 

See  the  “ Monthly  Review,”  vol.  Ixxxiv.,  1817,  (Appendix.) 

La  Valliere.  See  V alli^re,  de  la. 

Lavardin,  de,  deh  lt'vtR'diN',  Marshal,  a French 
general,  whose  proper  name  was  Jean  df.  Beaumanoir, 
was  born  in  Maine  in  1551.  He  fought  as  second  in 


command  of  the  Catholic  army  at  Coutras  in  1578,  but 
entered  the  service  of  Henry  IV.  in  1595,  and  was 
then  made  a marshal  of  France.  He  was  riding  in  the 
carriage  with  the  king  when  the  latter  was  assassinated 
in  1610.  Died  in  1614. 

Lavardin,  de,  (Henri  Charles  de  Beaumanoir,) 
Marquis,  was  a great-grandson  of  the  preceding.  In 
1687  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  with  a large 
retinue  of  armed  men,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
claim  to  certain  privileges  or  franchises  which  the  pope 
refused  to  grant.  (See  Innocent  XI.)  Lavardin  en- 
tered Rome  as  a victor  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but  was 
excommunicated,  and  returned  to  France  in  1689.  Died 
in  1701. 

Lavater,  lt'vt-ter  or  H'vi'taiR',  (John  Caspar,)  a 
celebrated  Protestant  minister  and  writer  on  physiog- 
nomy, born  at  Zurich  in  1741.  He  was  educated  for  the 
church,  which  profession  was  congenial  to  his  character. 
In  1763  he  made  a journey  to  Berlin  with  Henry  Fuseli 
the  artist.  He  produced  in  1767  his  admirable  “Swiss 
Songs,”  and  in  1768  an  ingenious  work  entitled  “Pros- 
pects into  Eternity,”  (“Aussichte  in  die  Ewigkeit.”)  He 
was  ordained  a deacon  in  1769,  and  a few  years  later 
became  pastor  of  a church  in  Zurich.  His  sermons 
were  much  admired,  and  widely  diffused  by  the  press  ; 
but  he  was  censured  by  some  for  a tendency  to  paradox, 
superstition,  and  mystical  theology.  In  1775-78  he  pub- 
lished, in  German,  his  celebrated  “Physiognomic  Frag- 
ments for  the  Promotion  of  the  Knowledge  and  Love 
of  Mankind,”  (“  Physiognomischen  Fragmente  zur  Be- 
forderung  der  Menschenkenntniss  und  Menschenliebe,” 
4 vols.)  This  is  the  result  of  multiplied  and  curious 
observations  generalized  into  an  ingenious  system.  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  religious  and  moral  works 
in  prose  and  verse,  among  which  are  “Pontius  Pilate,” 
(1782,)  and  two  poems,  “The  Messiah”  (4  vols.,  1783-86) 
and  “The  Human  Heart,”  (1789.)  He  was  a friend  of 
Goethe,  with  whom  he  corresponded.  In  the  commo- 
tions which  followed  the  French  Revolution  he  displayed 
courage  and  firmness  in  opposing  the  French  party, 
(though  not  with  carnal  weapons  ;)  and  at  the  capture 
of  Zurich  by  Massena,  in  September,  1799,  he  was  shot 
in  the  street  by  a soldier.  After  suffering  from  the  wound 
more  than  a year,  he  died  in  1801.  His  character  was 
eminently  honest  and  noble.  “ Lavater’s  spirit,”  says 
Goethe,  in  his  Autobiography,  “was  altogether  im- 
posing. Near  him,  you  could  not  resist  his  decided  in- 
fluence ; and  I had  to  submit  to  observing  brow  and 
nose,  eyes  and  mouth,  in  detail,  and  to  weighing  their 
relations  and  proportions  to  each  other.  . . . Many 
times  in  my  after-life  I had  occasion  to  think  about  this 
man,  who  is  one  among  the  most  excellent  with  whom  I 
have  ever  attained  to  so  intimate  a relation.” 

Lavater,  (Louis,)  a Swiss  Protestant  clergyman,  born 
in  1527.  He  lived  in  Zurich,  and  wrote  many  theological 
and  other  works,  among  wh  ch  is  a curious  treatise  on 
spectres,  apparitions,  etc.,  (1570.)  Died  in  1586. 

Laveauz  (Jean  Charles  Thibault,)  a French 
grammarian,  born  at  Troyes  in  1749.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  a “Dictionary  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage,” (1826.)  ^Died  in  1827. 

Laveleye,  (Emile  Louis  Victor  de,)  a Belgian 
economist  and  writer,  was  born  at  Bruges  in  1822. 
Among  his  works  are  “ La  Question  d’Or,”  (i860,)  “ De 
la  Propriete  et  de  ses  Formes  Piimitives,”  (1874,)  and 
“ Elements  d’Economie  publique,”  (1882.)  He  has  been 
a constant  contributor  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

Lavergne,  de,  (Louis  Gabriel  JLeonce  Guil- 
haud,)  a French  economist  and  writer,  born  at  Bergerac 
in  1809.  Among  his  works  are  a “Memoir  on  the 
Rural  Economy  of  France,”  (1857,)  and  many  important 
articles  in  the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.” 

La-ver'na,  [Fr.  Laverne,  lt'vSRn',]  in  Roman  my- 
thology, was"  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  thieves  and 
impostors. 

Laverne.  See  Laverna. 

LaVerne,  de,  deh  It  vSrii,  (Leger  Marie  Philippe 
Tranchant — trSN'shdN',)  Comte,  a French  tactician 
and  writer  on  the  art  of  war,  born  near  Vesoul  in  1769. 
Among  his  works  is  a “ History  of  General  Suwarow,” 
(1809.)  Died  in  1815. 
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Laves,  li'vSs,  (Georg  Ludwig  Friedrich,)  an  emi- 
nent German  architect,  and  chief  director  of  buildings 
for  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  was  born  at  Uslar  in  1789. 
In  1852  he  finished  the  new  theatre  at  Hanover,  which  is 
regarded  as  his  best  work. 

Lavigne,  de,  deh  li'v£n',  (Anne,)  a French  poetess, 
born  at  Vernon,  in  Normandy;  died  in  1684. 

La  Ville  de  Mirmont,  de,  deh  II  vfel  deh  m^R'miN', 
(Alexandre  Jean  Joseph,)  a French  dramatic  poet, 
born  at  Versailles  in  1782.  His  drama  “Le  Libere” 
(1835)  gained  the  Montyon  prize  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy. Died  in  1845. 

La  Villemarque,  de,  deh  If  vJl'miR'ki',  (Theodore 
Claude  Henri  Hersart — Ii^r'sIr',)  Vicomte,  a French 
philologist,  born  at  Quimperle  in  1815.  He  published 
“The  Popular  Songs  of  Bretagne,”  (1839,)  with  a French 
version,  and  other  works. 

Lav'ing-ton,  (George,)  a learned  English  prelate, 
born  in  Wiltshire  in  1683.  He  became  a canon  of  Saint 
Paul’s,  London,  in  1732,  and  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1747. 
He  published,  besides  sermons,  “ The  Enthusiasm  of  the 
Methodists  and  Papists  Compared.”  Died  in  1762. 

La-vm'i-a,  [Fr.  Lavinie,  lf've'ne',]  a daughter  of 
Latinus,  King  of  Latium,  and  his  wife  Amata,  who 
promised  her  to  Turn  us.  She  was  married^  to  ^Eneas 
instead  of  Turnus  because  an  oracle  had  declared  that 
she  should  be  the  wife  of  a foreign  prince.  She  was  the 
mother  of  zEneas  Sylvius. 

See  Virgil,  “./Eneid,”  book  vii. 

Lavinie.  See  Lavinia. 

Lavocat,  li'vo'kf',  (Antoine,)  a French  mechanician 
and  inventor,  born  near  Nancy  in  170 7;  died  in  1788. 

Lavoisier,  If'vwi'ze-i',  (Antoine  Laurent,)  an 
illustrious  French  chemical  philosopher,  and  the  chief 
founder  of  modern  chemistry,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the 
26th  of  August,  1743.  After  leaving  the  College  Maza- 
rin,  where  he  obtained  high  honours,  he  pursued  with 
zeal  the  study  of  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  especially 
chemistry.  In  1766  he  gained  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1763  for  an  improved  method 
of  lighting  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  in  1768  was  chosen 
an  associate  of  that  institution.  About  this  period  he 
entered  the  public  service  as  farmer-general,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  funds  required  for  his  scientific  researches, 
to  which  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time.  He 
acquired  durable  celebrity  by  the  discovery  of  a new 
chemical  theory  of  combustion,  (called  the  anti-phlo- 
gistic,) which  was  partially  developed  in  1773  in  a work 
entitled  “Physical  and  Chemical  Essays,”  (“Opuscules 
physiques  et  chimiques,”)  and  which  forms  a great  epoch 
in  the  science  of  chemistry.  In  a memoir  which  he  read 
to  the  Academy  in  1775,  he  announced  that  calcination 
and  combustion  are  the  results  of  the  union  of  a “highly 
respirable  gas”  (oxygen)  with  combustible  bodies,  and 
soon  after  proposed  the  theory  that  the  heat  produced 
during  combustion  was  disengaged  from  that  respirable 
air.  “ These  two  propositions,”  says  Cuvier,  “ belong 
to  Lavoisier  in  his  own  right,  and  form  the  basis  and 
fundamental  character  of  the  new  chemical  theory.”  In 
1776  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  fabrication  of 
saltpetre  and  gunpowder,  of  which  he  greatly  improved 
the  quality.  Co-operating  with  other  French  chemists,  he 
rendered  an  important  service  by  reforming  the  chemical 
nomenclature,  and  published  in  1787  “ Method  of  Chemi- 
cal Nomenclature,”  (“Methode  de  Nomenclature  chi- 
mique,”)  in  which  a simple,  systematic,  and  expressive 
terminology  was  substituted  for  the  absurd  or  fanciful 
terms  of  the  alchemists.  He  displayed  his  admirable 
talent  for  explaining  the  truths  which  he  had  discovered 
in  his  “Elementary  Treatise  on  Chemistry,”  (“Traite 
elementaire  de  Chimie,”  2 vols.,  1789.)  He  invented  the 
pneumatic  cistern,  the  gasometer,  and  other  chemical 
apparatus.  His  glorious  career  was  prematurely  closed 
by  an  unjust  suspicion  against  the  farmers  of  the  revenue, 
although  in  this  service  he  had  acquitted  himself  with 
great  honour  and  success.  In  the  reign  of  terror  La- 
voisier and  many  of  his  colleagues  were  condemned  to 
death  on  frivolous  charges,  one  of  which  was  that  they 
moistened  with  water  the  tobacco  of  which  they  had  the 
monopoly.  His  request  for  a respite  of  a few  days,  in 
order  to  finish  some  important  experiments,  was  refused, 


and  he  was  executed  in  May,  1794.  About  that  time  he 
had  published  two  volumes  of  a large  and  important 
work  on  chemical  philosophy,  entitled  “Memoires  de 
Chimie,”  which  remained  unfinished. 

See  article  on  Lavoisier,  by  Cuvier,  in  the  “ Biographie  Univer- 
selle;”  Fourcroy,  “Notice  sur  Lavoisier,”  1796;  J.  J.  Le  Francois 
de  Lalande,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Lavoisier,” 
1796:  Dr,  F.  Hoefer,  article  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rale  Kireevsky,  “ Histoiredes  Legislateurs-Ghimistes  : Lavoisier, 
Berthollet,  H.  Davy,”  1845. 

Law,  (Edmund,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  metaphy- 
sician, born  in  Lancashire  in  1703,  was  the  father  of  Lord 
Ellenborough.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and, 
while  a student  there,  published  a translation  of  King’s 
“Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,”  with  notes,  and  an  “ En- 
quiry into  the  Ideas  of  Space  and  Time.”  He  became 
rector  of  Graystock,  Cumberland,  in  1737,  and  arch- 
deacon of  Carlisle  in  1743.  Soon  after  this  date  appeared 
his  admired  “ Reflections  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Christ.”  He  was  appointed  master  of  Peter-House, 
Cambridge,  about  1755,  professor  of  casuistry  in  1764, 
and  prebendary  of  Durham  in  1767.  In  1769  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  He  published  in  1777  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  Locke,  with  a life  of  the  author, 
of  whom  he  was  a disciple.  He  belonged  to  the  rational 
and  liberal  school  of  theology.  Died  in  1787. 

Law,  (Edward.)  See  Ellenborough. 

Law,  (John,)  of  Lauriston,  a famous  Scottish  pro- 
jector and  financier,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1671, 
and  inherited  an  estate  called  Lauriston.  About  1694 
he  went  to  London,  where,  by  means  of  his  handsome 
figure  and  graceful  address,  he  gained  admission  into 
fashionable  society,  and  supported  himself  by  gaming. 
Having  killed  a man  in  a duel,  he  fled  to  the  continent, 
where  he  followed  the  trade  of  a gambler  with  great 
success  in  Paris,  Venice,  Genoa,  etc.  About  1715  he 
persuaded  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of  France,  to 
favour  a scheme  by  which  he  promised  to  greatly  im- 
prove the  financial  condition  of  the  kingdom.  In  1716 
he  obtained  a charter  for  a general  bank  of  issue  and 
discount,  under  the  name  of  Law  & Company.  In 
connection  with  this  bank  he  formed  the  Mississippi 
Company,  with  a capital  of  one  hundred  million  francs, 
and  with  the  exclusive  right  of  the  trade  between  France 
and  Louisiana,  China,  India,  etc.  The  stock  of  these 
companies  was  bought  up  with  avidity,  and  the  former 
was  soon  erected  into  the  Royal  Bank,  with  the  privilege 
of  coining  gold  and  silver.  The  hope  of  enormous  profits 
infatuated  the  public  so  generally  that  the  stock  of  the 
company  rose  to  twenty  times  its  original  value.  In 
January,  1720,  Law  was  appointed  contrtileur-geniral  of 
finances,  [i.e.  prime  minister.)  The  fall  of  his  baseless 
fabric  was  sudden  and  ruinous  in  1720,  when  the  public 
confidence  began  to  fail,  and  the  notes  of  his  bank  fell 
to  one-tenth  of  the  nominal  value.  Law  was  compelled 
to  leave  France;  and  he  died  poor  at  Venice  in  1729. 
His  system  is  often  called  the  “ South  Sea  Bubble.” 

See  John  Philip  Wood,  “ Memoirs  of  John  Law  of  Lauriston,” 
1824;  A.  Cochut,  “Law,  son  Systkme  et  son  fipoque,”  1853;  Le- 
vasseur,  “ Rechevches  sur  le  Syst£me  de  Law,”  1857;  Theodore 
Vial,  “J.  Law  et  le  Systime  du  Papier-Monnaie  de  1716,”  1849; 
J.  Heymann,  “Law  und  sein  System,”  1853;  Chambers,  “Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Law,  (William,)  a pious  and  mystical  English  au- 
thor, born  at  King’s  Cliff,  Northamptonshire,  in  1686. 
He  became  a Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
but  forfeited  his  fellowship  by  refusing  to  take  the  re- 
quired oath  at  the  accession  of  George  I.  in  1714.  He 
lived  some  years  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Gibbon,  (father 
of  the  historian,)  to  whom  he  was  related,  and  was  after- 
wards chaplain  to  Miss  Hester  Gibbon  at  King’s  Cliff. 
He  adopted  the  mystical  doctrines  of  Jacob  Bohme,  (or 
Behmen,)  which  he  inculcated  in  his  “Way  to  Know- 
ledge,” “Spirit  of  Love,”  and  “Letters.”  Mr.  Law 
published  many  other  works,  of  which  the  most  popular 
is  his  “ Serious  Call  to  a Devout  and  Holy  Life,”  (1729.) 
This  was  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  by  Gibbon.  “In 
mere  dialectical  skill,”  says  Macaulay,  “he  had  very  few 
superiors.”  Died  in  1761. 

See  Richard  Tighe,  “The  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Law,”  1813. 

Lawes,  lawz,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  English  composer, 
born  probably  at  Salisbury  in  1600.  lie  was  one  of  the 
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gentlemen  of  the  loyal  chapel,  and  clerk  of  the  cheque 
to  Charles  I.,  in  whose  service  he  continued  until  1649. 
) le  composed  the  music  for  Milton’s  “ Comus,”  (per- 
formed in  1634,)  in  which  the  poet  compliments  him  as 
one 

“ Whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delayed 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal. 

And  sweetened  every  musk-rose  of  the  dale.” 

In  1653  he  published  “Ayres  and  Dialogues,”  consisting 
of  songs,  duets,  and  trios.  “ Milton  probably  took  lessons 
[in  music]  from  him.”  (Masson.)  Died  in  1662. 

Lawes,  (William,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
a skilful  musician  and  composer,  and  was  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  royal  chapel.  He  fought  for  the  king 
in  the  civil  war,  and  was  killed  at  Chester  in  1645.  He 
composed  music  for  Sandys’s  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms, 
and  many  other  works. 

Law'less,  (John,)  an  Irish  agitator  and  orator,  born 
in  Dublin  in  1772,  was  often  called  “honest  Jack  Law- 
less.” Died  in  London  in  1837. 

See  Thomas  McGee,  “Sketches  of  O’Connell  and  his  Friends.” 

Lawless,  (Valentine.)  See  Cloncurry. 

Law'rance,  (John,)  a judge,  born  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, in  1750.  He  emigrated  in  1767  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  he  practised  law,  and  rose  to  distinction  in 
his  profession.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  in  1785-87,  and  represented  the  city 
of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
1789  to  1793.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  a judge  of  the 
district  court  for  New  York.  He  was  elected  a Senator 
of  the  United  States  for  New  York  in  1796,  and  resigned 
his  seat  in  1800.  He  was  a Federalist,  and  a personal 
friend  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Died  in  1810. 

Law'rence,  (Abbott,)  an  eminent  American  mer- 
chant and  philanthropist,  born  in  Groton,  Massachusetts, 
in  1792.  As  the  partner  of  his  brother,  Amos  Law- 
rence, he  acquired  a large  fortune,  a portion  of  which 
was  invested  by  them  in  the  cotton-factories  of  Lowell, 
which  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  these  enterprising 
merchants.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1839,  and  in 
1843  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  settle 
the  northeast  boundary  question  with  Great  Britain.  He 
was  United  States  minister  to  England  in  1849.  He 
died  in  1855.  Among  his  numerous  and  munificent  do- 
nations was  that  of  $ 100,000  to  Harvard  University  to 
found  the  scientific  school  called  by  his  name.  He  also 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  $50,000  towards  erecting  model 
lodging-houses. 

See  Appleton,  “Life  of  Abbott  Lawrence;”  Hunt,  “Lives  of 
American  Merchants.” 

Lawrence,  (Amos,)  a distinguished  philanthropist, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Groton,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1786.  Having  acquired  an  immense  fortune 
as  a merchant,  he  spent  a great  part  of  it  in  various 
charities  and  donations  to  public  institutions ; and  the 
amount  of  his  benefactions  is  estimated  at  $700,000. 
Among  the  colleges  to  which  he  gave  large  sums  were 
Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  Williams  College,  and  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Bangor,  Maine.  He  died  in  1852, 
and  his  “Life  and  Correspondence”  was  published  by 
his  son  in  1855. 

Law'rence,  (Sir  Henry  Montgomery,)  an  English 
officer,  born  in  Ceylon  in  1806,  served  with  distinction 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  Sutlej.  He  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  government  in  the  Punjaub  about 
1850,  and  chief  commissioner  of  Oude  in  1857.  He 
rendered  important  service  by  the  defence  of  Lucknow 
against  the  mutinous  Sepoys,  and  was  killed  during  the 
siege  of  that  city  in  July,  1857. 

See  J.  W.  Kaye,  “Lives  of  Indian  Officers,”  London,  1867; 
“ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  December,  1857  ; “ North  British  Review” 
for  May,  i860. 

Lawrence,  (James,)  an  American -naval  officer,  of 
distinguished  bravery,  born  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
in  1781.  He  served  under  Commodore  Decatur  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  succes- 
sively to  the  command  of  the  Vixen,  the  Wasp,  the  Argus, 
and  the  Hornet.  In  1813  he  captured  the  Peacock  from 
the  British  after  a short  engagement,  and  was  soon  after 
made  post-captain,  and  commander  of  the  frigate  Ches- 
apeake. On  the  1st  of  June,  1813,  he  encountered  near 


Boston  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  and  after  a severe 
contest,  in  which  he  was  mortally  wounded,  his  vessel 
was  boarded  and  taken  by  the  English.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  he  uttered  the  memorable  words,  “Don’t 
give  up  the  ship.”  The  remains  of  Captain  Lawrence 
were  subsequently  removed  to  Trinity  church-yard, 
where  a monument  has  been  erected  to  him.  He  left  a 
widow  and  two  children.  He  had  been  in  command  of 
the  Chesapeake  only  a few  days,  and  was  a stranger  to 
the  crew,  who  were  not  well  disciplined. 

Lawrence,  (John,)  an  English  agriculturist,  born  at 
Colchester  in  1756,  became  a merchant  in  London.  He 
published  a “Philosophical  and  Practical  Treatise  on 
Horses,”  and  several  treatises  on  rural  economy.  Died 
in  183b. 

Lawrence,  (John  Laird  Mair,)  Lord,  an  English 
administiat  r ot  great  ability,  a brother  of  Sir  Henry  M. 
Lawrence,  was  born  in  1810.  He  entered  the  civil  service 
of  the  East  India  Company  about  1830,  and  became  chief 
commissioner  of  the  Punjaub.  He  was  knighted  for  his 
services  in  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny  of  1857,  and  was 
appointed  Governor-General  of  India  in  November,  1863. 
In  1869  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Lawrence  of  the  Punjab  and  of  Grately.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  London  School  Board,  occupying 
that  position  for  neatly  three  years.  Died  in  1879. 

Lawrence,  (Jonathan,)  an  American  poet  and  law- 
yer, born  in  New  York  in  1807.  He  died  in  1833,  leav- 
ing a number  of  poems  and  prose  essays. 

Law'rence,  [Lat.  Lauren'tius  ; Fr.  Laurent,  lo'- 
rSN';  It.  Lorenzo,  lo-rgn'zo;  Ger.  Lorenz,  lo'rints,] 
Saint,  a martyr,  born  in  Rome  in  the  third  century, 
was  in  257  appointed  by  Pope  Sixtus  treasurer  of  the 
Church.  In  consequence  of  edicts  issued  against  the 
Christians  by  Valerian,  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  258. 
It  is  said  he  was  burned  to  death  on  a gridiron. 

See  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.” 

Lawrence,  (Stringer,)  an  English  general,  born  in 
1697,  commanded  in  India  for  many  years.  Died  in  1775. 

Lawrence,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  physician, 
born  in  Westminster  in  1711.  He  became  a Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  1744,  and  was  president  of 
the  same  from  1767  to  1774.  He  wrote  a “Life  of  Wil- 
liam Harvey,”  and  several  medical  treatises  in  Latin. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Died  in  1783. 

Lawrence,  (Sir  Thomas,)  a celebrated  English  por- 
trait-painter, born  at  Bristol  in  1769.  His  artistic  talents 
were  marvellously  developed  in  early  childhood,  when 
he  was  also  remarkable  for  his  memory,  musical  voice, 
and  personal  beauty.  It  is  stated  that  he  drew  with  a 
crayon  accurate  likenesses  of  eminent  persons  about  the 
age  of  six  years.  In  1782  he  became  a pupil  of  Prince 
Hoare  at  Bath,  and  soon  acquired  the  grace,  inspiration, 
and  delicacy  of  manner  which  rendered  him  unrivalled 
among  contemporary  English  artists  in  the  expression 
of  female  beauty.  Pie  removed  to  London  in  1 787,  and 
was  admitted  as  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1791.  In  1792  he  succeeded  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as 
first  painter  to  the  king.  From  that  time  he  was  abun- 
dantly patronized  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  guineas  for 
a full-length  portrait.  In  1797  he  painted  a portrait  of 
Mrs.  Siddons,  which  is  one  of  his  master-pieces.  Be- 
tween 1814  and  1820  he  painted,  by  order  of  the  prince- 
regent,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
Pope  Pius  VII.,  Wellington,  and  many  famous  generals 
and  statesmen.  He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
in  1815,  and  visited  Vienna  and  Rome  in  1819.  On  the 
death  of  Benjamin  West,  in  1820,  Sir  Thomas  was  elected 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Died  in  1830.  He 
excelled  in  the  art  of  imparting  ideal  beauty  to  his  sub- 
jects without  departing  from  the  reality.  Among  his 
master-pieces  are  portraits  of  Benjamin  West,  John 
Kemble,  Curran,  Lord  Erskine,  Lady  Cowper,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

See  D.  E.  Williams,  “Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  T.  Law- 
rence,” 3 vols.,  1831;  Charles  Blanc,  “ Histoire  des  Peintres,” 
Bryan,  “Dictionary  of  Painters;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  De- 
cember, 1831. 

Lawrence,  (\^V illiam,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  surgeon, 
born  about  1785.  He  became  professor  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London, 
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about  1816,  and  delivered  “Lectures  on  the  Physiology, 
Zoology,  and  Natural  History  of  Man,”  which  attracted 
much  attention.  Among  his  works  are  “Anatomico- 
Chirurgical  Descriptions  and  Views  of  the  Nose,  Mouth, 
Larynx,  and  Fauces,”  a “Treatise  on  Ruptures,”  (5th 
edition,  1838,)  and  a “Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye.” 
Died  in  1867. 

Law'son,  (George,)  a learned  Scottish  divine,  born 
in  West  Linton  in  1749;  died  in  1820.  His  memory 
was  so  extraordinary  that  he  knew  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Bible  by  heart.  It  was  his  own  belief  that  if  the 
Holy  Scriptures  should  be  destroyed  he  could  restore 
them  all  from  his  memory,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  chapters  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Law’son,  (Henry,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  savant,  born 
at  Greenwich  in  1774.  erected  an  o servatory  at 

Bath,  and  published  a “Histoiyof  the  New  P.anets,” 
(1847.)  Died  in  1858. 

Lawson,  (James  Antony,)  an  Iii  h lawyer,  b rn  at 
Waterford  in  1817.  He  was  solicitor-general  for  Ireland 
in  1859,  attorney-general  in  1865,  and  was  raised  to  the 
bench  in  1868.  He  has  written  on  political  economy. 

Lawson,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  admiral,  born  at 
Hull.  He  co-operated  with  Monk  in  the  restoration  of 
Ch  Ties  II.,  and  was  made  rear-admiral.  About  1664  he 
and  De  Ruyter  were  sent  with  combined  fleets  into  the 
Mediterranean  in  order  to  chastise  the  pirates  of  Barbary. 
He  was  lolled  in  a battle  against  the  Dutch  in  1665. 

Lawson,  (John,)  a native  of  Scotland,  emigrated  to 
America,  where  he  became  surveyor-general  of  North 
Carolina.  He  was  captured  and  put  to  death  by  the 
Indians  in  1712.  He  published  “ A'New  Voyage  to 
Carolina,”  etc.,  (1709.) 

Lawson,  (Sir  Wilfrid,)  the  leader  of  the  temper- 
ance party  in  England,  was  born  in  1829,  and  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  in  1867.  He  was  first  returned  to  Par- 
liament for  Carlisle  in  1859,  and  fir st  moved  his  “Per- 
missive Bill,”  embodying  what  is  known  as  the  p inciple 
of  Local  Option,  in  1864.  He  is  an  amusing  and  effec- 
tive speaker. 

Lax,  (Rev.  William,)  an  English  astronomer,  born  in 
1751.  He  became  professor  of  astronomy  and  geometry 
at  Cambridge  in  1795.  Died  in  1836; 

Laxmann,  (Adam,)  a Russian  officer,  who  in  1792 
was  sent  by  his  government  to  Japan  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Japanese.  He 
failed  in  this  object,  and  wrote  a narrative  of  his  journey. 

Lay,  (Benjamin,)  an  eccentric  philanthropist,  born  in 
England,  became  a resident  of  Abington,  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  opponents 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  the  coadjutor  of 
Franklin  and  Benezet.  He  resolutely  refused  to  partake 
of  any  food  or  wear  any  clothing  which  was  wholly  or 
in  part  produced  by  the  labour  of  slaves.  Died  in  1760. 

Laya,  li'yi',  (Alexandre,)  a French  jurist  and 
writer,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1806.  He  published  a work 
on  English  law,  “Droit  Anglais,  ou  Resume  de  la  Legis- 
lation Anglaise,”  etc.,  (2  vols.,  1845,)  and  “ Studies  on 
the  Life  of  M.  Thiers,”  (2  vols.,  1846.) 

Laya,  (Jean  Louis,)  a French  dramatist,  father  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1761.  His  comedy 
“The  Friend  of  the  Laws”  was  received  with  great 
favour  in  1793,  but  was  proscribed  by  the  terrorists. 
He  wrote  various  other  works,  and  was  chosen  a mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy  in  1817.  Died  in  1833. 

See  “Notice  biographique  sur  J.  L.  Laya,”  Paris,  1S33;  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generale. ” 

Laya,  (L£on,)  a French  dramatist,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  Paris  in  1809.  He  produced  many 
popular  comedies,  among  which  are  “Emma,  or  the 
Guardian  Angel,”  (1844,)  and  “An  April  Fool,”  (“Un 
Poisson  d’Avril,”  1845.) 

Lay'ard,  {(Austen  Henry,)  an  Orientalist  and  anti- 
quary, a grandson  of  the  following,  was  born  in  Paris,  of 
English  parents,  in  March,  1817.  He  visited  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  etc.  about  1840,  and  a few  years  later  discovered 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh  near  Mosul.  Under  the  auspices 
of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  and  in  conjunction  with 
M.  Botta,  he  made  extensive  excavations  at  Nimroud, 
where  he  found  monuments  marked  with  cuneiform 


inscriptions,  and  colossal  emblematic  figures  in  the  form 
of  winged  bulls  and  lions, — memorials  of  a civilization 
which  existed  before  the  commencement  of  profane  his- 
tory. These  sculptures,  bas-reliefs,  etc.  are  now  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Layard  returned  to  England 
in  1847,  and  published  an  account  of  his  researches  in 
“ Nineveh  and  its  Remains,”  (2  vols.,  1849.)  He  resumed 
the  enterprise  in  1849,  and  published  a second  work, 
entitled  “ Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, with  Travels  in  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and  the  Desert,” 
(1853.)  In  1852  he  was  elected  a member  of  Parliament. 
He  was  under-secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  from 
August,  1861,  to  June,  1866.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Liberal  party.  In  December,  1868,  he  was  appointed 
commissioner  of  public  works,  and  ambassador  to  Spain 
in  1869.  From  April,  1877,  to  April,  1880,  he  was  British 
ambassador  at  Constantinople.  In  1878  he  was  made  a 
G.C.B. 

Layard,  (Charles  Peter,)  an  English  divine,  of 
French  descent,  born  about  1748,  was  grandfather  of 
the  preceding.  He  obtained  the  Seatonian  prize  for 
poetry  at  Cambridge  about  1774.  In  1800  he  was 
appointed  Dean  of  Bristol.  Died  in  1803. 

Layens,  de,  deh  ll'ens  or  Wyhn',  ( Mathieu,  ) a 
Flemish  architect  of  Louvain.  He  designed  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville  of  Louvain,  an  excellent  specimen  of  what  is 
termed  ogival  architecture.  Died  in  1484. 

Laynez.  See  Lainez,  (Jago.) 

Lazare.  See  Lazarus. 

Laz'a-rus,  [Gr.  Adfapof  ; Fr.  Lazare,  II'zIr'  ; It.  Laz- 
zaro, lit'sd-ro,]  one  of  the  personal  friends  of  Christ,  and 
a brother  of  Mary  and  Martha.  The  Saviour  wrought 
one  of  his  most  memorable  miracles  by  recalling  Lazarus 
to  life  after  he  had  been  dead  four  days. 

See  John  xi.  and  xii. 

Lazeri,13.d-za'ree,  ? (Pietro,)  an  Italian  writer  on  eccle- 
siastical history,  born  at  Sienna  in  1710;  died  in  1789. 

Lazius,  lit'se-us,  (Wolfgang,)  a German  antiquary, 
born  at  Vienna  in  1514,  practised  medicine  in  that  city. 
About  1550  the  emperor  Ferdinand  appointed  him  his 
physician.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “ On 
the  Migrations  of  Nations  and  Origin  of  Languages,” 
etc.,  (“  De  Gentium  aliquot  Migrationibus,  Linguarumque 
Initiis,”  etc.,  1557.)  Died  in  1565. 

See  Nic^ron,  “Memoires;”  Sax,  “ Onomasticon.” 

Lazzarelli,  Ht-si-rel'lee,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an 
Italian  satirical  poet,  born  at  Gubbio  in  1621.  His 
principal  works  are  “ La  Cicceide,”  a personal  satire, 
and  “ Cosmopoli,”  (1691.)  “ He  was,”  says  Tiraboschi, 

“ among  the  small  number  of  poets  who  did  not  follow 
the  bad  taste  of  his  age.”  Died  in  1694. 

Lazzarelli,  (Luigi,)  a Latin  poet,  born  at  San  Seve- 
rino  in  1450.  He  wrote  “ The  Cup  of  Hermes,”  (“  Crater 
Ilermetis,”)  and  “ Bombyx,”  a poem  on  silk-worms, 
(1518.)  Died  in  1500. 

Lazzari.  See  Bramante,  (Donato  Lazzari.) 

Lazzarini,  Ht-si-ree'nee,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  near  Macerata  in  1668.  He  composed  a 
few  dramas,  sonnets,  and  other  poems.  Died  in  1734. 

Lazzarini,  (Giovanni  Andrea,)  a skilful  Italian 
painter  and  elegant  writer,  was  born  at  Pesaro  in  1710, 
and  became  a canon  of  the  church.  His  master-piece 
is  a “ Virgin  with  Saint  Catherine,”  (at  Gualda,)  some 
figures  of  which  Lanzi  pronounces  “truly  Raffaelesque.” 
He  wrote  a “Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Painting,”  which 
was  often  reprinted.  Died  in  1786,  or,  as  others  say,  in 
1801.  “ Lazzarini  was  perfectly  master  of  good  painting 

as  well  as  good  writing,”  says  Lanzi;  “easy,  yet  always 
studied  in  every  part ; at  once  noble  and  graceful,  . . . 
yet  free  from  affectation  and  parade.” 

See  Montanari,  “Biografia  del  Canonico  G.  A.  Lazzarini,” 
1836;  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Fantuzzi,  “Notizie 
del  Canonico  Lazzarini.” 

Lazzarini,  (Gregorio,)  an  Italian  painter  of  history, 
born  at  Venice  in  1655.  He  excelled  in  design  and 
colouring.  His  “ S.  Lorenzo  Giustiniani”  was  greatly 
admired.  He  was  one  of  the  best  Venetian  painters 
of  his  time.  Died  in  1730  or  1740. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Lazzaro.  See  Lazarus. 
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Lea,  lee,  (Henry  C.,)  a son  of  Isaac  Lea,  noticed 
below,  and  a grandson  of  Mathew  Carey,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  September  19,  1825.  He  wrote  “ Supersti- 
tion and  Force — Essays  on  the  Wager  of  Law,  the  Wager 
of  Battle,  the  Ordeal  and  Torture,”  (1866,)  and  “ Studies 
in  Church  History,”  etc.,  (1869.)  Mr.  Lea  is  the  present 
representative  of  the  celebrated  publishing-house  estab- 
lished towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  by  Mathew 
Carey  & Sons,  which  for  a long  period  held  the  first 
place  among  all  the  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States. 

Lea,  (Isaac,)  LL.D.,  an  American  naturalist,  born 
at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1792.  He  became  in  1821 
the  partner  of  his  father-in-law,  Mathew  Carey,  a promi- 
nent publisher  in  Philadelphia.  His  “ Observations  on 
the  Genus  Unio”  came  out  in  1827,  and  was  followed 
by  “Contributions  to  Geology,”  (1833.)  He  a'so  pub- 
lished “Fossil  Footmarks  in  the  Red  Sandstones  of 
Pottsville,”  “ Synopsis  of  the  Family  of  Naiades,”  and 
other  scientific  treatises.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  in  1858. 
Mr.  Lea’s  contributions  on  conchology  to  the  “Trans- 
actions” of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  are 
esteemed  among  the  most  valuable  that  have  appeared 
on  that  subject. 

Lea,  (Thomas  Gibson,)  a botanist,  a brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1785  ; 
died  in  1844. 

Leach,  leech,  (William  Elford,)  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish naturalist  and  physician,  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1790. 
He  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  about  1812, 
and  was  appointed  curator  of  the  natural  history  depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum  in  1813.  Thenceforth  he 
devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  espe- 
cially zoology.  In  1815  he  published  the  first  part  of 
his  excellent  “ History  of  the  British  Crustacea,”  which 
was  never  completed.  He  largely  promoted  the  intro- 
duction into  England  of  the  natural  system  which  La- 
marck and  Cuvier  had  adopted.  About  1821  he  resigned 
the  place  of  curator,  on  account  of  ill  health.  Died  in 
Italy  in  1836. 

Lead  or  Ledde,  l§d,  (Jane,)  an  English  mystical 
writer,  born  in  1623,  was  a disciple  of  Jacob  Bohmen. 
She  wrote  a number  of  works,  among  which  is  “The 
Wonders  of  the  Creation  in  Eight  Different  Worlds,  as 
they  were  revealed  to  the  Author,”  (1695.)  Died  in  1704. 

See  Lee,  “Life  of  Jane  Lead.” 

Leake,  leek,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  admiral,  born  in 
Surrey  in  1656,  was  the  son  of  Captain  Richard  Leake, 
noticed  below.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  battle 
of  La  Hogue,  in  1692,  and  displayed  skill  as  commander 
at  Gibraltar  in  1705.  He  commanded  the  fleet  which 
took  Alicante,  Majorca,  etc.  in  1706.  In  1707  he  was 
made  an  admiral  and  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the 
fleet,  and  in  1709  became  a lord  of  the  admiralty.  Died 
in  1720. 

See  S.  M.  Leake,  “ Life  of  Sir  John  Leake,”  1750. 

Leake,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  born  at  Ain- 
stable.  He  practised  with  success  in  London,  and  ex- 
celled in  obstetrics.  He  wrote  treatises  “ On  Puerperal 
Fever,”  the  “Diseases  of  Women,”  etc.  Died  in  1792. 

Leake,  (Richard,)  an  English  naval  officer,  born  at 
Harwich  in  1629.  He  displayed  great  courage  in  a battle 
against  the  Dutch  in  1673,  and  was  appointed  master- 
gunner  of  England.  Died  about  1690. 

Leake,  (Stephen  Martin,)  a nephew  of  Sir  John, 
noticed  above,  was  born  in  England  in  1702.  He  ob- 
tained a high  office  in  the  Heralds’  College,  and  pub- 
lished a “History  of  British  Coins,”  (1726,)  and  a “Life 
of  Sir  John  Leake,”  (1750.)  Died  in  1774. 

Leake,  (Colonel  William  Martin,)  an  English  trav- 
eller, distinguished  by  his  researches  in  the  antiquities 
of  Greece,  was  born  in  1777.  Having  obtained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  he  commenced  about 
1800  his  travels  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Morea,  and  other 
parts  of  Greece.  He  returned  to  England  in  1810,  and 
afterwards  published  a number  of  valuable  works, — viz., 
“ Researches  in  Greece, ”(1814,)“  Topography  of  Athens,” 
(1821,)  “Travels  in  the  Morea,”  (1830,)  “Travels  in 
Northern  Greece,”  (1835,)  and  “Numismata  Hellenica,” 
a catalogue  of  Greek  coins,  (1854.)  By  his  thorough 


research  and  critical  sagacity  he  has  done  more,  probably, 
than  any  other  traveller  to  illustrate  the  history  and 
geography  of  ancient  and  modern  Greece.  Died  in  i860. 

See  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1814. 

Le-an'der,  [Gr.  Keiav&pog ; Fr.  L£andre,  1 VbNdit', 
a youth  of  Abydos,  and  a lover  of  Hero.  He  swam 
across  the  Hellespont  every  night  to  visit  Hero  at  Sestos. 
As  he  was  once  attempting  to  cross  in  a storm,  he  was 
drowned.  (See  Hero.) 

Leander,  [Fr.  L£andre,]  Saint,  Archbishop  of  Sev- 
ille, in  Spain,  was  a brother  of  Saint  Isidore.  He  was 
a zealous  opponent  of  Arianism.  He  died  about  600 
A.D.,  leaving  a work  “De  Institutione  Virginum,”  (“On 
the  Education  of  Virgins.”) 

Leandre.  See  Leander. 

Leang-Oo-Tee,  (or  -Ou-Ti,)  li'fing'  oo'tee,  Emperor 
of  China,  and  founder  of  the  Leang  dynasty,  usurped  the 
throne  about  502  A.D.  Through  devotion  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Fo  and  the  mysticism  of  the  Bonzes,  (priests 
of  Fo  or  Booddha,)  he  neglected  the  care  of  the  empire. 
He  died  in  549,  soon  after  he  had  been  dethroned  by 
one  of  his  officers,  Heoo-King. 

Leao.  See  Leo. 

Leao,  la-owN',  or  Liao,  do,  do  le-owN',  (Duarte 
Nunez,)  a Portuguese  historian,  born  at  Ev'ora  in  1608. 

Lea'ppr,  (Mary,)  an  English  poetess,  born  in  North- 
amptonshire in  1722,  was  the  daughter  of  a gardener, 
and  received  the  usual  education  of  the  lower  class.  At 
her  death,  in  1746,  she  gave  her  father  several  poems 
which  she  had  kept  secret,  and  which  have  considerable 
merit.  One  of  them  is  called  “The  Temple  of  Love.” 

Lear,  leer,  (Tobias,)  a diplomatist,  born  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  about  1760.  He  became  pri- 
vate secretary  to  General  Washington  in  1785,  and 
negotiated  a peace  with  Tripoli  in  1805.  Died  in  1816. 

Le-ar'-ekus,  [Gr.  A eapxog ; Fr.  LLarque,  IVSrIC,]  an 
ancient  Greek  statuary  of  Rhegium,  lived  about  600  or 
700  B.c.  Pausanias  states  that  he  saw  at  Sparta  a bronze 
statue  of  Jupiter  executed  by  Learchus. 

Learque.  See  Learchus. 

Lebaillif,  leh  bi'yt-f',  (Alexandre  Claude  Martin,) 
a French  natural  philosopher,  born  at  Saint-Fargeau  in 
1764.  He  constructed  excellent  micrometers  and  elec- 
trometers, and  invented  a sideroscope.  Died  in  1831. 

Lebailly,  leh-bf'ye',  (Antoine  Franqois,)  a French 
fabulist,  born  at  Caen  in  1756.  He  published  a collec- 
tion of  fables  in  1784,  and  another  in  1811.  They  are 
praised  for  wit,  imagination,  style,  and  good  morality. 
He  also  wrote  operas,  etc.  Died  in  1832. 

Lebarbier,  leh-biR'be-i',  (Jean  Jacques  Franqois,) 
a French  historical  painter,  born  at  Rouen  in  1738, 
worked  in  Paris.  He  was  a member  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Died  in  1826. 

Lebas  or  Le  Bas,  leh-bV,  (Jacques  Philippe,)  an 
eminent  French  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1707.  He 
was  for  a long  time  the  most  popular  of  French  engravers. 
In  1743  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Painting. 
He  engraved  many  works  of  Teniers,  Wouwerman,  and 
Vernet,  and  some  of  his  own  designs,  which  are  also 
admired.  In  1782  he  received  the  title  of  engraver  to 
the  king.  Died  in  1784. 

See  Basan,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs.” 

Lebas  or  Le  Bas,  (Jean  Baptiste  Apollinaire,) 
a French  engineer,  born  in  the  department  of  Var  in 
1797.  He  superintended  the  removal  of  an  obelisk  from 
Luxor,  Egypt,  to  Paris  in  1836,  and  published  an  account 
of  that  difficult  enterprise.  Died  in  1873. 

Le  Bas,  (Louis  Hippolyte,)  a French  architect,  born 
in  Paris  in  1782.  He  was  a member  of  the  Institute. 
His  principal  works  are  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette,  commenced  about  1825,  and  the  prison  of  La 
Roquette,  Paris. 

Lebas,  (Philippe,)  a French  archaeologist,  son  of  the 
succeeding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1794.  He  became  in 
1820  the  preceptor  of  Louis  Napoleon,  (late  emperor,) 
returned  to  France  in  1828,  and  in  1842  was  sent  on 
a scientific  mission  to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
results  of  this  mission  were  published  by  order  of  the 
government  in  his  “Antiquarian  Journey  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,”  (“  Voyage  archeologique  en  Grece  et  en 
Asie  Mineure,”  about  12  vols.,  1847  et  seq.)  Died  1861. 
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Lebas,  (Philippe  FRANgois,)  a French  Jacobin,  born 
near  Arras  in  1765.  He  became  the  devoted  personal 
friend  and  partisan  of  Robespierre,  and  voted  for  the 
death  of  the  king  in  the  Convention.  As  the  commis- 
sary of  the  Convention  in  the  departments  of  the  Rhine, 
he  seconded  Saint-Just  in  the  direction  of  the  army,  and 
arrested  several  generals.  At  his  own  request,  he  was 
included  in  the  decree  against  Robespierre  on  the  9th 
Thermidor,  1794,  and  killed  himself  on  the  same  day. 

See  Thiers,  “ History  of  the  French  Revolution.” 

Lebeau  or  Le  Beau,  leh-bd',  (Charles,)  a learned 
French  historian,  born  in  Paris  in  1701.  He  obtained 
the  chair  of  eloquence  in  the  College  of  France  in  1752, 
and  was  chosen  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  in  1755.  He  published  Latin  verses,  (“Car- 
mina,”  3 vols.,  1782,)  and  a “History  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire from  the  Time  of  Constantine  the  Great,”  (“  Histoire 
du  Bas-Empire  en  commengant  a Constantin  le  Grand,” 
22  vols.  i2mo,  1757-79,)  which  is  a judicious  and  accu- 
rate resume  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  but  is  faulty 
in  style.  Having  been  left  unfinished  by  Lebeau,  it  was 
completed  by  Ameilhon  and  published  in  twenty-seven 
volumes.  A revised  edition  was  published  by  Saint- 
Martin  and  Brosset,  (21  vols.,  1836.)  Died  in  1778. 

See  Charles  F.  Dupuis,  “ filoge  de  C.  Lebeau,”  1779;  “ Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generate “ Monthly  Review”  for  July  and  August, 
1770. 

Lebeau,  (Jean  Louis  Joseph,)  a Belgian  minister  of 
state,  born  at  Huy  in  1794.  He  was  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  from  April,  1840,  to  April,  1841.  Died  in  1865. 

See  L.  de  Lomenie,  “M.  Lebeau,  parun  Homme  de  Rien,”  1844. 

Lebedef,  ]eb'eh-d£f,  (Guerasim  or  IIerasim,)  a 
Russian  traveller  and  Orientalist,  born  in  1749.  He 
passed  some  years  at  Madras  and  Calcutta,  and  pub- 
lished a “ Grammar  of  the  Pure  and  Mixed  East  Indian 
Dialects,”  (London,  1801.)  Died  after  1815. 

Lebeed,  Lebid,  or  Lebyd,  lSb-eed',  a popular  Ara- 
bian poet,  born  about  530  A.D.  He  had  acquired  a great 
reputation  when,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  he  was  converted 
to  Islamism  by  Mohammed,  whom  he  followed  in  his 
flight  to  Medina.  Under  the  reign  of  Omar  he  settled 
at  Koofah,  where  he  died  about  673  A.D.,  at  the  extra- 
ordinary age  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five.  Another 
account  states  that  he  died  in  662,  aged  about  ninety. 
His  poems  are  said  to  abound  in  original  ideas. 

See  De  Sacv,  “ Notice  sur  le  Poete  Lebyd D’HeRBELOT, 
“ Bibliotheque  Orientale;”  Caussin  de  Perceval,  “Essai  sur 
l’Histoire  des  Arabes.” 

Leberecht,  von,  fon  la'beh-rSKt',  (Karl,)  a German 
engraver  of  medals,  born  at  Meiningen  in  1749.  He 
settled  in  Saint  Petersburg  in  1775,  and  became  in  1800 
director  of  the  Russian  mint,  or  Cour  des  Monnaies. 
Died  in  1827. 

Le  Berriays,  leh  bVre'i',  (Rf.n£,)  a French  horticul- 
turist, born  near  Avranches  in  1722,  wrote  a valuable 
“Treatise  on  Gardens,”  (2  vols.,  1775.)  Died  in  1807. 

Lebeuf,  leh-buf',  (Jean,)  a French  antiquary  and 
priest,  born  at  Auxerre  in  1687.  In  1740  he  was  chosen 
a member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  for  which  he 
wrote  many  memoirs.  He  published  several  dissertations 
on  French  history.  Died  in  1760. 

Lebid.  See  Lebeed. 

Leblanc  or  Le  Blanc,  leh-bl6Nr,  (FRANgois,)  a 
French  numismatist,  born  in  Dauphine  ; died  in  1698. 

Leblanc  or  Le  Blanc,  (Jean  Bernard,)  Abb£,  a 
mediocre  French  writer,  born  at  Dijon  in  1707.  He 
published  various  works,  two  of  which  had  a transient 
popularity,  viz.,  “Abensaid,”  a tragedy,  and  “Letters 
of  a Frenchman  on  the  English  Nation,”  (3  vols.,  1745.) 
Died  in  1781. 

Leblanc,  (Louis,)  a French  surgeon,  born  at  Pon- 
toise,  practised  at  Orleans  about  1770. 

Le  Blanc  or  Leblanc,  (Marcel,)  a French  Jesuit, 
who  was  sent  to  Siam  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  and  not  released 
until  1690.  He  wrote  a “History  of  the  Revolutions 
of  Siam,”  (1692.)  Died  at  Mozambique  in  1693. 

Le  Blanc,  (Nicolas,)  a French  chemist,  born  at 
Issoudun  in  1753,  was  attached  as  a surgeon  to  the 
household  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  discovered  about 
1790  a method  of  obtaining  soda  from  sea-salt,  and  thus 


rendered  an  important  service  to  the  industrial  arts. 
Died  in  1806. 

Le  Blanc,  (Thomas,)  a French  author,  born  at  Vitry 
in  1599,  wrote  many  works  for  the  promotion  of  religion 
and  morality.  Died  in  1669. 

Leblanc  de  Castillon,  Ieh-bl6N'  deh  kis'te'ybN', 
(Jean  FRANgois  Andr£,)  a French  magistrate,  born  at 
Aix  in  1719,  was  eminent  for  his  legal  knowledge  and 
eloquence.  Died  in  1800. 

Leblanc  de  Guillet,  Ieh-bl6N'  deh  ge'yV,  (Antoine 
Blanc,)  a French  dramatist,  born  at  Marseilles  in  173c. 
He  produced,  besides  other  works,  two  tragedies, “ Manco 
Capac,”  (1763,)  and  “ The  Druids,”  (1772.)  Died  in  1799. 

Leblond,  leh-blbN',  (Auguste  Savinien,)  a French 
naturalist  and  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1760.  Among  his 
works  is  a “ Dictionary  of  Celebrated  Men  of  Antiquity 
and  Modern  Times,”  (2  vols.,  1802.)  Died  in  1811. 

Leblond  or  Le  Blond,  (Gaspard  Michel,)  a French 
antiquary  and  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Caen  in  1738,  lived 
in  Paris.  He  was  keeper  of  the  Mazarin  Library,  and 
a member  of  the  Institute,  and  wrote  several  treatises 
on  medals.  Died  in  1809. 

Leblond,  (Guillaume,)  a French  mathematician, 
born  in  Paris  in  1704.  He  was  selected  in  1751  by  Louis 
XV.  to  teach  mathematics  to  the  princes-royal.  Pie 
published  “Elements  of  Fortification,”  “Elements  of 
Tactics,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1781. 

Leblond,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  naturalist,  born 
at  Toulongeon  in  1747.  He  travelled  in  South  America 
between  1767  and  1802,  and  published  “Travels  in  tne 
Antilles  and  South  Americi,”  (1813.)  Died  in  1815. 

Leboeuf,  (Edmond, )a  Fiench  marshal  and  politician, 
born  in  1809.  He  was  minister  of  war  in  1870,  and 
partly  responsible  tor  the  collapse  of  the  French  army. 

Lebon,  or  Le  Bon,  (Jean,)  a French  medical  writer, 
born  in  Champagne,  was  physician  to  Cha  les  IX.  He 
published  numerous  works,  (1554-76  ) 

Lebon,  (Joseph,)  a French  revolutionist,  was  born  at 
Arras  in  1765.  He  became  a partisan  of  Robespierre 
and  was  executed  in  1795. 

Lebon,  (Philippe,)  a French  chemist  and  engineer, 
born  near  Joinville  in  1769.  He  is  said  to  have  invented 
the  use  of  gas  for  illumination.  Died  in  1804. 

Lebossu,  leh-bo'sii',  (Ren£,)  a French  writer,  born 
in  Paris  in  1631.  He  joined  the  canons-regular  of  Saint- 
Genevieve  in  1649,  and  taught  the  humanities  in  various 
schools.  He  published  a “Treatise  on  Epic  Poetry,” 
(1675,)  which  was  praised  by  Boileau  as  one  of  the  best 
works  on  poetry  that  have  appeared  in  the  language. 
Died  in  1680. 

Le  Boucq,  leh  book,  (Simon,)  a French  antiquary, 
born  at  Valenciennes  in  1591.  He  wrote  on  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Valenciennes.  Died  in  1657. 

Le  Bouvier,  leh-boo've-i',  (Gilles,)  a French  chroni- 
cler, born  at  Bourges  in  1386,  wrote  a “History  of 
Charles  VII.  of  France.”  Died  about  1460. 

Lebret,  la'bRgt  or  leh-bRV,  (Johann  Friedrich,) 
born  in  Wurtemberg  in  1732,  wrote  a “ History  of  Ger- 
many,” (1772,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1807. 

Lebreton  or  Le  Breton,  leh-bReh-tbN',  (Andr£ 
FRANgois,)  a French  bookseller,  born  in  Paris  in  1708. 
He  was  the  publisher  of  Diderot’s  “ Encyclopedic,” 
commenced  in  1751,  and  took  the  liberty  to  suppress 
or  modify  furtively  some  passages  which  were  offensive 
to  the  court  and  clergy.  Diderot  was  extremely  angry 
when  he  detected  the  fact.  Died  in  1779. 

Lebreton,  (Joachim,)  a French  litterateur , born  in 
Bretagne  in  1760  ; died  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  1819. 

Lebreton,  (Theodore,)  a French  poet,  born  at  Rouen 
in  1803.  He  was  befriended  by  Beranger  and  Lamar- 
tine, and  published  a collection  of  poems,  “Leisure 
Hours  of  a Workman,”  (“  Heures  de  Repos  d’un  Ou- 
vrier,”  1837.) 

Lebrixa,  (Antonio.)  See  Nebrissensis. 

Lebrun  or  Le  Brun,  leh-bruN',  (Anne  Charles,) 
Duke  of  Piacenza,  (Plaisance,)  a French  general,  born  in 
Paris  in  1775,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  statesman  C.  F. 
Lebrun.  He  was  aide-de-camp  of  Desaix  at  Marengo, 
(1800,)  distinguished  himself  at  Jena,  (1806,)  and  became 
a general  of  brigade  in  1807.  He  was  an  aide  to  Napo- 
leon at  Eylau  and  Wagram  in  1809,  and  was  made  a 
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general  of  division  in  1812.  During  the  Hundred  Days 
he  took  the  field  for  Napoleon.  He  inherited  the  title 
of  duke  in  1824.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  a senator. 
Died  in  1859. 

See  “ Biograpliie  des  Membres  du  Senat,”  1852. 

Lebrun  or  Le  Brun,  (Antoine  Louis,)  a French 
poet,  born  in  Paris  in  1680,  wrote  verses  in  Latin  and 
French.  Among  his  best  works  is  a collection  of  fables, 
(1722.)  Voltaire  imputed  to  Lebrun  the  authorship 
of  the  satire  for  which  the  former  was  confined  in  the 
Bastille.  Died  in  1743. 

Lebrun  or  Le  Brun,  (Charles,)  a celebrated  French 
painter,  born  in  Paris  in  March,  1619.  He  was  a pupil 
of  Vouet  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  studied  six  years  with 
Poussin  at  Rome.  In  1648  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Painting,  and,  having  acquired  a high  repu- 
tation, he  became  first  painter  to  Louis  XIV.  in  or  before 
1662.  He  displayed  his  genius  as  a painter,  and  his  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  invention,  in  a series  of  pictures  of 
the  battles  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  are  among  his 
most  admired  productions.  “ The  Family  of  Darius”  is 
called  his  master-piece.  He  was  appointed  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and  director  of  the  Gobelin 
manufactory,  and  exercised  a sort  of  dictatorship  in 
the  arts  for  many  years.  He  published  a “Treatise  on 
Physiognomy.”  Died  in  1690. 

See  Felibien,  “Vies  des  Peintres Charles  Blanc,  “ His- 
toire  des  Peintres;”  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Lebrun  or  Le  Brun,  (Charles  Francois,)  Duke  of 
Piacenza,  a French  statesman  and  author,  born  in  Nor- 
mandy in  1739.  He  was  versed  in  ancient  and  modern 
languages.  He  composed  many  discourses  and  edicts 
for  his  patron  Maupeou  during  his  contest  with  the  par- 
liaments. In  1776  he  published  an  esteemed  version 
of  Homer’s  “ Iliad.”  Elected  to  the  States-General  in 
1789,  he  acted  with  the  moderate  friends  of  reform. 
Lebrun  became  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Elders  in  1796,  and  was  appointed  Third  Consul 
by  Bonaparte  in  1799.  Pie  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  First  Consul,  (who  afterwards  designated  him  as  one 
of  the  best  writers  of  France,  and  a man  of  strict  probity.) 
He  was  appointed  chief  treasurer  in  1804,  and  made  Duke 
of  Piacenza  (Plaisance)  in  1808.  In  1810  he  was  chosen 
Viceroy  or  Lieutenant-General  of  Holland,  the  throne  of 
which  Louis  Bonaparte  had  just  resigned.  The  Dutch 
were  pleased  with  his  modest  temper  and  methodical 
habits.  From  1811  to  1813  inclusive  he  was  Governor- 
General  of  Holland.  Pie  published  an  admired  version 
of  Tasso’s  “Jerusalem  Delivered,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1824. 

See  Marie  du  Mesnil,  “ M^moire  sur  le  Prince  Lebrun,  Due 
de  Plaisance,”  1828;  Thiers,  “ History  of  the  French  Revolution;” 
“ Opinions,  Rapports  et  Choix  d’Lcrits  politiques  de  C.  F.  Lebrun,” 
preceded  by  a “Notice  biographique”  by  his  son  Charles,  1828; 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Lebrun,  (Denis,)  a French  jurist,  became  an  advo- 
cate in  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1659  ; died  in  1706. 

Lebrun,  (Jean  Baptiste  Pierre,)  a French  picture- 
dealer,  critic,  and  amateur,  born  in  Paris  in  1748.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  best  connoisseur  of  paintings  in 
Europe.  His  wife,  in  her  “ Souvenirs,”  says  he  ruined 
her  fortune  by  his  passion  for  gaming  and  other  vices. 
They  lived  separately  many  years.  Died  in  1813.  He 
published  a “ Gallery  of  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  German 
Painters,”  containing  two  hundred  plates. 

Lebrun,  leh-bruN',  (Karl  August,)  born  at  Halber- 
stadt,  in  Germany,  in  1792,  acquired  celebrity  as  an  actor, 
and  wrote  several  successful  dramas.  Died  in  1842. 

Lebrun,  Madame,  (nee  Marie  Louise  Elisabeth 
Vigee — ve'zhV,)  a French  lady,  eminent  for  her  beauty 
and  her  skill  as  a portrait-painter,  was  born  in  1755.  In 
1776  she  was  married  to  J.  B.  P.  Lebrun,  a painter  and 
dealer  in  pictures.  She  became  a fashionable  artist,  and 
was  welcomed  in  aristocratic  society  as  an  accomplished 
woman.  Between  1779  and  1789  she  painted  several 
portraits  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Her  soirees  were  thronged 
with  people  of  rank  and  celebrity.  After  her  return  to 
Paris,  in  1801,  she  painted  Lord  Byron,  Madame  de  Stael, 
etc.  In  1835  she  published  well-written  “Souvenirs” 
of  her  life.  The  number  of  her  portraits  is  over  six 
hundred.  Died  in  1842. 

See  the  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1837. 


Lebrun,  ( Pierre,  ) a French  theologian,  born  at 
Brignolles  in  1661,  was  professor  in  several  colleges. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a “Critical  History  of 
Superstitious  Practices  which  have  seduced  the  People,” 
(1702.)  Died  in  1729. 

Lebrun,  (Pierre,)  a French  lawyer,  born  at  Mont- 
pellier in  1761.  Pie  wrote  agreeable  verses,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  version  of  Horace’s  “ Ars  Poetica” 
published  by  Count  Daru,  who  was  his  brother-in-law. 
Died  in  1810. 

Lebrun,  (Pierre  Antoine,)  a popular  French  lyric 
and  dramatic  poet,  born  in  Paris  in  1785.  In  1805  he 
received  a pension  for  his  “ Ode  to  the  Grand  Army.” 
His  tragedy  “ Ulysses”  was  received  with  favour  in  1814. 
After  the  restoration  he  produced  “Joan  of  Arc”  and 
other  odes,  and  a poem  on  the  death  of  Napoleon, 
(1821,)  which  was  much  admired.  His  drama  “Marie 
Stuart”  (1820)  had  a great  success,  and  is  called  his 
capital  work.  In  1828  he  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy  in  place  of  Frangois  de  Neufchateau.  From 
1831  to  1848  he  was  director  of  the  royal  printing-estab- 
lishment, and  in  1839  he  was  admitted  to  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  He  became  a senator  in  1853. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “ Portraits  contemporains;”  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Gen^rale.” 

Lebrun,  (Pierre  Henri  PIi^l^ne  Marie  Tondu,)  a 
French  Girondist,  born  at  Noyon  in  1763.  He  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  August,  1792,  and 
was  executed  in  1793. 

Lebrun,  ( Ponce  Denis  Ecouchard,  ) a popular 
French  lyric  poet,  born  in  Paris  in  1729,  was  called  Le- 
brun Pindare,  (piN'diR',)  or  the  French  Pindar.  In 
early  life  he  began  a poem  on  Nature,  which  was  never 
finished.  He  composed  a number  of  beautiful  odes 
before  the  Revolution,  and  during  the  Republic  favoured 
the  popular  cause.  He  was  patronized  by  the  Conven- 
tion, and  afterwards  by  Napoleon,  who  in  1801  granted 
him  a pension  of  6000  francs.  In  1803  he  produced  a 
National  Ode  on  the  prospective  invasion  of  England. 
“Although  he  excelled  in  epigram,”  says  Marie  J.  Che- 
nier, “and  though  he  displayed  remarkable  beauties  in 
poems  which  he  left  unfinished,  he  will  owe  chiefly  to 
his  odes  his  durable  reputation,  and  will  pass  to  pos- 
terity as  one  of  the  three  great  French  lyric  poets.”* 
La  Harpe  judged  him  less  favourably.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Institute.  Died  in  1807. 

See  Ginguen^,  “ Notice  sur  Lebrun,”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of 
Lebrun’s  works,  4 vols.,  1811  ; M.  J.  Chenier,  “ Tableau  de  la 
Litterature ;”  Sainte-Beuve,  “Portraits  litt^raires,”  tome  i.,  and 
“ Causeries  du  Lundi,”  tome  v.  ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate ;” 
“Monthly  Review,”  vol.  lxvii.,  1812,  (Appendix.) 

Lebrun  de  Charmettes,  leh-bRuN'  deh  shiR'mit', 
(Philippe  Alexandre,)  a French  poet  and  historian, 
born  at  Bordeaux  in  1785.  Among  his  works  are  a 
“ History  of  Joan  of  Arc,”  (4  vols.,  1817,)  and  “L’Orle- 
anide,”  a poem,  (2  vols.,  1819.) 

Lecamus.  See  Camus,  Le,  (Antoine  and  Etienne.) 

Lecanu,  leh-kf'nii',  (Louis  Ren£,)  a French  chemist, 
born  in  1800,  published  numerous  works. 

Lecat,  leh'ki',  (Claude  Nicolas,)  an  eminent  French 
surgeon,  born  in  Picardy  in  1700.  He  settled  about  1733 
at  Rouen,  where  he  lectured  on  anatomy  and  practised 
with  success.  In  1744  he  founded  a Royal  Academy  at 
Rouen.  He  was  a skilful  lithotomist,  and  published 
several  treatises  on  that  branch  of  surgery.  He  wrote  a 
“Treatise  on  the  Senses,”  (1740,)  and  other  professional 
works.  Died  in  1768. 

See  L.  A.  Valentin,  “ filoge  de  Lecat,”  1769;  Monfalcon,  in 
the  “Biographie  Medicale Haller,  “Bibliotheca  Chirurgica;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Lecchi,  lek'kee,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
mathematician,  born  at  Milan  in  1702.  He  obtained  in 
1739  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Pavia,  where  he  taught 
with  great  success  for  twenty  years.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  by  Maria  Theresa  mathematician  of  the  court 
at  Vienna.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Ele- 
ments of  Geometry,”  ( 1 753,)  a “ Theory  of  Light,  including 
Optics,”  (1759,)  and  a “Treatise  on  Hydrostatics,”  (1765.) 
Died  in  1776. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italian!  illustri.” 


* J.  B.  Rousseau  and  Malherbe  being  the  other  two. 
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Lecene,  leh-s&n',  (Charles,)  a learned  French  Prot- 
estant theologian,  born  at  Caen  about  1647.  He  retired 
to  Holland  in  1685,  and  afterwards  to  London,  where 
he  attempted  to  found  an  Arminian  church,  but  failed, 
because  he  was  suspected  of  holding  Socinian  views. 
He  made  a French  translation  of  the  Bible,  (1741,) 
which  deviates  too  much  from  the  literal  sense,  and 
wrote  several  works  on  theology.  Died  in  London  in  1 703. 

Lechevalier  or  Le  Chevalier,  leh  sheh-vS'le-i', 
(Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  traveller  and  savant,  born 
near  Coutances  in  1752.  In  1784  he  went  to  the  Levant 
as  secretary  of  Choiseul-Gouffier,  ambassador  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  and  made  diligent  researches  in  the 
plain  of  Troy,  which  attest  the  accuracy  of  Homer’s 
descriptions.  He  published  his  “Voyage  de  la  Troade,” 
(1798  or  1800,)  and  a “Voyage  to  the  Propontis  and  the 
Euxine,”  (1800.)  Died  in  1836. 

Leck'y,  (W.  E.  H.,)  an  English  philosopher,  pub- 
lished in  1865  a “History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,”  (London,  2 vols.) 
“We  closed  them,”  says  the  “Edinburgh  Review,” 
(April,  1865,)  “with  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Lecky  is 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  writers  and  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  thinkers  of  the  time.”  He  has  also  written 
a “History  of  Europtan  Morals,  from  Angus  us  to 
Charlemagne,”  (1869,)  and  a “History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.” 

Leclauehe,  (George,)  a French  electrician,  inventor 
of  a widely  used  steady-cuirent  cell.  Died  in  1882. 

Leclerc  or  Le  Clerc,  leh-klaiR',  (Daniel,)  a Swiss 
physician,  born  at  Geneva  in  1652,  was  a brother  of 
jean  the  eminent  critic.  He  practised  with  distinction 
in  Geneva,  became  a counsellor  of  the  republic,  and 
published,  besides  some  other  works,  a “Complete 
Surgery,”  (1695,)  and  a “History  of  Medicine,”  (1696,) 
which  was  translated  into  English.  Died  in  1728. 

Leclerc,  (David,)  a Swiss  Protestant  theologian,  born 
at  Geneva  in  1591 ; died  in  1654. 

Leclerc,  (David,)  a skilful  Swiss  portrait-painter, 
born  at  Berne  in  1680,  worked  many  years  in  Frankfort, 
and  painted  portraits  in  oil  and  miniature  of  numerous 
German  princes.  Died  in  1738. 

Leclerc,  leh-klaiR',  (Gabriel,)  a French  physician, 
practised  in  Paris.  He  became  physician-in-ordinary  to 
Louis  XIV.,  and  published  between  1694 and  1706  several 
professional  works,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “Convenient 
Medicine,”  (“La  Medecine  aisee.”) 

Leclerc,  [Lat.  Cler'icus,]  (Jean,)  an  eminent  Swiss 
critidand  divine,  born  at  Geneva  in  1657.  He  became 
a champion  of  Arminianism,  and  removed  to  Holland  in 
1683.  After  preaching  for  a short  time  in  the  church  of 
the  Remonstrants  in  Amsterdam,  he  obtained  in  that  city 
the  chair  of  philosophy  and  Hebrew,  which  he  retained 
until  his  death.  In  1686  he  commenced  the  “Biblio- 
theque Universelle,”  the  first  of  those  three  celebrated 
series  of  reviews  to  which  he  owes  much  of  his  fame, 
a.id  which  was  issued  monthly  until  1693.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  “Bibliotheque  Choisie,”  (1703-13,)  and  the 
“Bibliotheque  ancienne  et  moderne,”  (1714-27.)  “These 
journals,”  says  Hallam,  “enjoyed  an  extraordinary  in- 
fluence over  Europe,  and  deserved  to  enjoy  it.  . . . He 
is  generally  temperate  and  judicious,  and  displays  a very 
extensive  erudition.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe.”)  He  published  many  other  valuable  works, 
among  which  are  “Ars  Critica,”  (2  vols.,  1696,)  “Par- 
rhasiana,”  (2  vols.,  1699-1701,)  and  a “Commentary  on 
the  Bible.”  Died  in  1736. 

See  J.  Clerici,  “ Vita  et  Opera  ad  Annum  1711  Amici  ejus  Opus- 
cuhiin;”  Van  der  Hoeven,  “Dissertationes  II.  de  J.  Clerico  et 
Pliilippo  a Limborch,”  1843;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G fine  rale;” 
MM.  Haag,  “La  France  protestante.” 

Leclerc,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  legislator  and 
writer,  born  at  Angers  in  1756.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Convention,  (1792-95,)  and  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  (1795-99.)  He  wrote  “Pastoral  Poems,” 
(1786,)  and  other  literary  works.  Died  in  1826. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nAale.” 

Leclerc,  (Jean  Louis.)  See  Buffon. 

Leclerc,  (Joseph  Victor,)  a French  classical  scholar, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1789.  He  obtained  the  chair  of  Latin 
eloquence  at  the  Faculty  of  Letters  in  1824,  and  was  ad- 


mitted into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1834.  He 
published,  besides  some  original  works,  “The  Thoughts 
of  Plato,”  in  Greek  and  French,  (1818,)  and  “The  Com- 
plete Works  of  Cicero,”  with  a French  version,  (30  vols., 
1821-25.) 

Leclerc,  (Laurent,)  a French  priest,  born  in  Paris  in 
1677,  was  a son  of  Sebastien  Leclerc  the  engraver.  He 
published,  besides  other  works,  “A  Critical  Letter  on 
Bayle’s  Dictionary.”  Died  in  1736. 

Leclerc,  (Michel,)  a French  poet  and  advocate, 
born  at  Albi  in  1622.  His  principal  work  is  “Virginia 
the  Roman  Girl,”  (“  Virginie  Romaine,”  a tragedy, 
1645.)  He  was  a member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Died  in  1691. 

Leclerc,  (Nicolas  Gabriel.)  See  Clerc. 

Leclerc,  (Oscar,)  known  as  Leclerc  Thoiiin,  an 
agriculturist,  born  in  Paris  in  1798,  was  a son  of  Jean 
Baptiste,  noticed  above,  and  a nephew  of  Andre  Thoiiin. 
He  published  treatises  on  agriculture.  Died  in  1845. 

Leclerc,  (Sebastien,)  a skilful  French  designer  and 
engraver,  born  at  Metz  in  1637,  removed  to  Paris  in 
1665.  In  1672  he  was  chosen  professor  of  perspective 
in  the  Academy  of  Painting.  His  works  were  nearly 
all  designed  by  himself.  Louis  XIV.  appointed  him 
engraver  of  his  cabinet  and  professor  in  the  Ifcole  des 
Gobelins.  Leclerc  published  a “System  of  Vision,” 
(“Systeme  sur  la  Vision,”  1679,)  and  an  esteemed  treat- 
ise on  Architecture,  (1714.)  Died  in  1714. 

See  Vallemont,  “Eloge  de  M.  Leclerc  Dessinateur,”  etc.,  1715  ; 
Qu£rard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Leclerc  or  Le  Clerc,  (SEbastien,)  a good  his- 
torical painter,  born  in  Paris  about  1684,  was  a son  of 
the  preceding.  He  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  about  1704.  Died  about  1765. 

Leclerc  or  Le  Clerc,  (Victor  Emmanuel,)  a French 
general,  born  at  Pontoise  in  1772.  He  served  at  the 
siege  of  Toulon,  (1793,)  where  he  formed  a friendship  with 
Bonaparte,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  1796.  He  followed  Bonaparte  to  Egypt  in  1798, 
and  promoted  the  success  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  18th  Bru- 
maire,  1799.  Soon  after  this  event  he  married  Pauline 
Bonaparte,  with  the  consent  of  her  brother,  the  First 
Consul,  who  in  1801  gave  him  command  of  a large 
armament  (35,000  men)  sent  to  subjugate  the  revolted 
negroes  of  Hayti.  He  obtained  some  successes,  and 
sent  Toussaint  L’Ouverture  as  a captive  to  France;  but 
his  army  was  wasted  by  the  yellow  fever,  of  which  he 
died  in  November,  1802. 

See  Thiers,  “History  of  the  French  Revolution,”  and  “His- 
tory of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdn^rale.” 

Leclerc  des  Essarts,  leh-klaiR'  di  zVsIr',  (Louis 
Nicolas  Marin,)  a French  general,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Pontoise  in  1770.  For  his  services 
at  Eckmiihl,  Wagram,  etc.,  in  1809,  he  received  the  title 
of  count.  He  commanded  a division  in  Russia  in  1812, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  skill. 
Died  in  1820. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Leclercq  or  Le  Clercq,  leh-klink',  (Chretien,)  a 
French  missionary,  born  in  Artois  about  1630.  In  1655 
he  was  sent  to  Canada,  where  he  laboured  many  years. 
After  his  return  to  France  he  published  “The  History 
of  the  French  Colonies  in  New  France,  and  of  Lasalle’s 
Expedition  to  Explore  the  Mississippi,”  (1691.) 

Leclerq,  (Michel  Theodore,)  a French  dramatist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1777.  He  published  “Dramatic  Pro- 
verbs,” (4  vols.,  1823-26,)  which  were  very  popular. 
Died  in  1851. 

L6cluse  or  L’jScluse,  de,  deh  l&'kliiz',  written  also 
L’Escluse,  (Charles,)  [Lat.  Car'olus  Clu'sius,]  a 
savant,  who  made  important  contributions  to  the  science 
of  botany,  was  born  at  Arras  in  1526.  He  studied  at 
Louvain,  Wittenberg,  and  Montpellier.  At  the  last-named 
place  he  graduated  as  physician  in  1555.  After  travelling 
many  years  in  France,  Spain,  etc.,  for  botanical  informa- 
tion, he  was  director  of  the  emperor’s  garden  at  Vienna 
from  1573  to  1587.  He  published,  in  Latin,  a “Descrip- 
tion of  the  Rare  Plants  of  Spain,”  (1576,)  and  a “De- 
scription of  the  Rare  Plants  of  Austria,”  (1583,)  both  of 
which  were  afterwards  united  in  his  “ Rariorum  Plan- 
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tarum  Historia,”  (“  History  of  the  Rarer  Plants,”  1601,) 
with  figures.  In  1593  he  became  professor  of  botany  at 
Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1609.  He  was  endowed  with 
a great  memory  and  a rare  sagacity,  and  excelled  in 
description.  He  left  a work  on  foreign  animals  and 
plants,  entitled  “Exoticorum  Libri  Decern,  quibus  Ani- 
malium,  Plantarum,  Aromatumque  Historiae  describun- 
tur,”  (1605.) 

L6cbu.se,  de,  (Fleury,)  a French  Hellenist,  born  in 
Paris  in  1774.  Among  his  works  is  a “ History  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Literature,”  (2  vols.,  1837.)  Died  in  1845. 

Lecocq,  (Alexandre  Charles,)  a French  musical 
composer,  born  at  Paris  in  1832.  Perhaps  the  best  known 
of  his  works  is  “ La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot,”  (1872  ) 

Lecointe-Puiraveau,  leh-kwiNt'  pii-e'ri'vo',  (Mi- 
chel Mathieu,)  a French  legislator,  born  at  Saint- 
Maixent  about  1750,  was  an  active  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, ( 1 792—95. ) Died  in  1825. 

Lecointre,  leh-kwdNtR',  (Laurent,)  a French  regi- 
cide. He  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  instigated  the  execution  of  the  queen. 
Died  in  1805. 

Lecomte  or  Le  Comte,  leh-kiNt',  (F£lix,)  a French 
sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1737,  was  a pupil  of  Falconet. 
He  was  received  as  Academician  in  1771.  By  order  of 
the  king,  he  executed  statues  of  Fenelon  and  Rollin. 
He  is  classed  in  the  second  rank  of  French  sculptors. 
Died  in  1817. 

Lecomte,  (Jules,)  an  able  French  litterateur,  born  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer  in  1812.  He  edited  several  journals, 
and  published  “Letters  on  French  Authors,”  (1837,)  a 
“History  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,”  (1850,)  and  “The 
English  Pontoons,”  (“  Les  Pontons  Anglais,”  a maritime 
novel,  5 vols.,  1850-52.)  Died  in  1864. 

Lecomte,  (Louis,)  a French  Jesuit,  born  at  Bor- 
deaux, was  one  of  six  mathematicians  sent  as  mission- 
aries to  China  in  1685.  He  laboured  some  years  in 
the  mission  of  Shensee,  (Chensi,)  and,  having  returned 
to  France,  published  in  1696  “Memoirs  on  the  Present 
State  of  China,”  which  was  censured  by  the  Faculty  of 
Theology.  Died  in  1729. 

Leconte,  leh-kdNt',  [Lat.  Con'tius,]  (Antoine,)  a 
French  jurist,  born  at  Noyon,  was  a cousin-german  of 
Calvin,  but  an  opponent  of  his  doctrines.  He  lectured 
on  law  at  Orleans  and  Bourges,  and  left  several  legal 
works.  Died  in  1586. 

Le  Conte,  le-kSnt,  (John,)  an  American  naturalist, 
and  officer  in  the  corps  of  United  States  engineers,  was 
born  near  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey,  in  1784.  He  pub- 
lished “Descriptions  of  the  Species  of  North  American 
Tortoises,”  “Monographs  of  the  North  American  Spe- 
cies of  Utricularia,”  etc.,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1861. 

Leconte,  (John  L.,)  M.D.,  a son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  New  York  in  1825,  is  distinguished  as  an  ento- 
mologist. He  has  published  numerous  treatises,  etc. 
on  entomology,  among  which  is  one  “ On  the  Classifi- 
cation of  the  Carabidae  of  the  United  States.” 

Leconte,  (John,)  M.D.,  an  American  naturalist  and 
physician,  born  in  Liberty  county,  Georgia,  in  1818.  He 
became  in  1856  professor  of  natural  and  mechanical 
philosophy  in  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia. 

Leconte,  (Joseph,)  M.D.,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Liberty  county,  Georgia,  in  1823.  In  1851 
he  accompanied  Professor  Agassiz  on  a scientific  tour  in 
Florida,  and  in  1856  became  professor  of  chemistry  and 
geometry  in  South  Carolina  College.  He  has  published 
several  chemical  and  geological  works. 

Leconte  de  Lisle,  leh-k6Nt'  deh  lfel,  (Charles 
Marie,)  a French  poet,  born  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  in 
1820,  removed  to  Paris  in  1847.  He  produced  in  1852 
a volume  of  “ Poemes  antiques,”  which  obtained  a prize 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  in  1854  “ Poesies  nou- 
velles.”  “ His  character,”  says  Sainte-Beuve,  “is  one  of 
the  most  decided  ( prononce ) and  most  worthy  among 
the  poets  of  our  time.”  “His  art,”  says  Villemain,  “is 
at  the  same  time  skilful  and  bold,  more  worthy  of  glory 
than  sure  of  popularity.”  The  form  of  his  poetry  is 
compared  to  an  exquisitely-finished  antique  statue. 

See  “ Rapports  de  M.  Villemain  4 1’Academie  Franpaise  sur  les 
Prix  ddcernds  en  1853,”  etc.;  Sainte-Beuve,  “ Causeries  du  Lundi,” 
tome  v. 


Lecoq  or  Le  Coq,  leh-kok',  (Henri,)  a French  nat- 
uralist, born  at  Avesnes  (Nord)  in  1802.  He  wrote 
treatises  on  geology,  chemistry,  and  botany.  His  most 
important  work  is  “ Studies  on  the  Botanical  Geography 
of  Europe,”  (7  vols.,  1854-57.) 

Lecoq,  von,  fon  leh-kok',  (Karl  Christian  Erd- 
mann Edler,)  an  able  German  general,  born  at  Torgau 
in  1767.  He  fought  for  the  French  at  Wagram  in  1809, 
and  commanded  a division  of  Saxon  troops  in  the  Rus- 
sian campaign  of  1812.  After  1815  he  received  the 
chief  command  of  the  Saxon  army.  Died  in  1830. 

Le  Courayer  or  Le  Courrayer.  See  Courayer,  Le. 

Lecourbe  or  Le  Courbe,  leh-kooRb',  (Claude 
Joseph,)  a French  general,  born  at  Lons-le-Saulnier  in 
1760.  In  1799  he  defeated  the  Austrians  in  Switzerland. 
Having  been  selected  by  Moreau  to  command  the  right 
wing  of  his  army  in  1800,  he  distinguished  himself  at 
Hochstadt  and  other  places.  On  account  of  his  attach- 
ment to  Moreau,  he  was  deprived  of  command  in  1804. 
Died  in  1815. 

Lecouvreur  or  Le  Couvreur,  leh-koov'ruR',  (Adri- 
enne,) a popular  French  actress,  born  near  Epernay 
about  1690.  She  excelled  in  tragedy,  and  was  a great 
favourite  in  Paris  from  1717  until  her  death.  Voltaire 
and  other  poets  offered  poetical  homage  to  her  talents. 
Died  in  1730. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi.” 

^ Lect,  ISkt,  [Lat.  Lec'tius,]  (Jacques,)  a learned 
Swiss  jurisconsult,  born  in  1560,  at  Geneva.  He  obtained 
a chair  of  law  in  that  city  in  1583,  and  the  next  year  was 
chosen  a member  of  the  council  of  state.  In  the  critical 
times  which  followed  he  showed  firmness  and  ability. 
He  wrote  several  legal  works,  an  edition  of  “ Poetae  Graeci 
veteres  Carminis  heroici  Scriptores,”  (1606,)  and  short 
Latin  poems,  “ Poemata  Varia,”  (1609.)  Died  in  1611. 

Lectius.  See  Lect. 

Lecurieux,  leh-kii're'uh', (Jacques  Joseph,)  a French 
historical  painter,  born  at  Dijon  in  1801.  Among  his 
works  are  “Saint  Louis  at  Damietta,”  and  “Mary  of 
Burgundy.” 

Le'da,  [Gr.  A^da,]  the  wife  of  Tyndareus,  King  of 
Sparta,  and  mother  of  Castor,  Pollux,  Helen,  and  Cly- 
temnestra.  According  to  the  popular  legend,  two  of 
these  were  the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  who,  when  he  visited 
Leda,  assumed  the  form  of  a swan. 

Le  Dain,  leh  dS.N,  (Olivier,)  a Flemish  barber,  who 
became  a favourite  of  Louis  XI.  of  France.  He  was 
hung  by  Charles  VIII.  in  1484. 

Ledebour,  von,  fon  la'deh-booR',(KARL  Friedrich.) 
an  eminent  German  botanist,  born  at  Stralsund  in  1785. 
He  was  professor  of  botany  at  Dorpat  from  181 1 to  1836, 
and,  after  a journey  to  the  Altai  Mountains,  published 
“ Flora  Altaica,”  (4  vols.,  1829-34.)  His  “ Flora  Rossica” 
(3  vols.,  1842-51)  is  regarded  as  the  best  work  that  has 
appeared  on  the  flora  of  Russia.  He  also  published 
“Illustrations  of  New  Russian  Plants,  in  five  hundred 
coloured  plates,”  (5  vols.,  1829-34.)  Died  in  1851. 

Ledebur,  von,  fon  la'deh-booR',  (Leopold  Karl 
Wilhelm  August,)  a German  writer,  born  at  Berlin 
in  1799,  published  a number  of  geographical,  historical, 
and  antiquarian  works. 

Lederlin,  leh-d§R'liN',  (Jean  Henri,)  a French 
philologist,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1672.  He  published 
editions  of  the  “Onomasticon,”  by  Pollux,  of  Lilian’s 
History,  (1713,)  and  of  other  works.  Died  in  1737. 

Ledennuller,  la'der-nvul'ler,  (Martin  Frobenius,)  a 
German,  distinguished  for  his  researches  with  the  micro- 
scope, was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1719.  He  published 
“ Microscopic  Studies,”  (1759,)  and  “ Microscopic  Amuse- 
ments,” (“  Mikroskopische  Gemiiths-  und  Augenergot- 
zen,”  3 vols.,  1760-64,)  often  reprinted.  Died  in  1769. 

Ledesma,  de,  dk  lk-D§s'mi,  (Alonzo,)  a Spanish 
poet,  born  at  Segovia  in  1552.  He  was  a disciple  of 
Gongora,  and,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  and  other 
defects  of  his  poetry,  acquired  a high  reputation.  Lope 
de  Vega,  in  his  “Laurel  d’Apollo,”  mentions  him  in 
favourable  terms.  He  published  “ Spiritual  Thoughts,” 
(“Conceptos  Espirituales,”  1600-16,)  and  other  poems. 
Died  in  1623. 

See  Ticknor,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature Longfellow, 

“ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.’* 
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Ledesma,  de,  (Jos£,)  a Spanish  painter,  born  at  Bur- 
gos in  1630;  died  in  1670. 

Ledieu,  leh-de-uh',  (Francois,)  Abb£,  a French 
ecclesiastic,  born  at  Peronne,  was  private  secretary  to 
the  celebrated  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux.  He  wrote 
“Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Bossuet,”  (4  vols., 
1856.)  Died  in  1713. 

Ledoux,  leh-doo',  (Claude  Nicolas,)  a French 
architect,  born  at  Dormans  in  1736.  The  most  remark- 
able monuments  of  his  invention  are  the  Barrieres 
of  Paris.  He  published  a “Treatise  on  Architecture.” 
Died  in  1806. 

Ledran,  leh-dRSN',  (Henri  FRANgois,)  an  eminent 
French  surgeon,  born  in  Paris  in  1683,  became  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
professional  works,  a “Treatise  on  Lithotomy,”  (1730,) 
“Observations  on  Surgery,”  (1731,)  and  “Practical  Re- 
flections on  Gunshot  Wounds,”  (1737.)  Died  in  1770. 

Ledru,  leh-dRii',  (Andr£  Pierre,)  a French  priest 
and  naturalist,  born  in  Maine  in  1761,  was  employed 
as  botanist  in  Baudin’s  expedition  to  the  Canaries  and 
the  Antilles  in  1796.  He  wrote  several  works.  Died 
about  1825. 

Ledru,  (Nicolas  Philippe,)  a French  experimenter 
in  natural  philosophy,  born  in  Paris  in  1731,  was  a 
grandfather  of  Ledru-Rollin.  He  made  discoveries  in 
magnetism.  Died  in  1807. 

Ledru-Rollin,  le-dru'  rol'lin  or  leh-dRii'  ro'llN', 
(Alexandre  Auguste,)  a distinguished  French  socialist 
and  radical  republican,  born  in  Paris  in  1808.  His  family 
name  was  Ledru,  to  which  he  added  that  of  Rollin.  He 
became  an  advocate  about  1830,  and  was  employed  as 
counsel  for  the  defence  in  many  political  trials  between 
1832  and  1848.  In  1841  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  the  voters  of  Mans,  and  became  the  chief 
orator  of  the  extrhne  gauche,  or  ultra-democrats.  As  a 
tribune  and  popular  agitator  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
audacity  and  vehemence,  but  had  not  much  influence 
in  the  Chamber.  He  founded  “ La  Reforme,”  a political 
journal,  and  took  a prominent  part  at  the  reform  ban- 
quets of  1847. 

During  the  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  he  entered 
the  Chamber  when  the  regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans was  under  discussion.  By  the  exertion  of  great 
physical  force  he  occupied  the  tribune,  and,  amidst  the 
violent  tumult,  spoke  against  the  regency.  He  was  chosen 
by  acclamation  as  a member  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  became  minister  of  the  interior.  (See  Lamar- 
tine.) His  measures  in  this  capacity  were  not  approved 
by  the  majority  of  his  colleagues.  He  was  censured  for 
an  attempt  to  proscribe  the  defeated  party ; but  he  is  said 
to  have  saved  the  government  from  the  violence  of  the 
insurgents  on  the  16th  of  April.  At  the  election  of  five 
members  of  the  executive  commission  by  the  Assembly 
in  May,  he  was  the  lowest  of  the  successful  candidates, 
receiving  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  votes  out  of  about 
eight  hundred.  He  owed  this  election  to  the  influence 
of  Lamartine.  He  lost  his  popularity  with  the  masses, 
and  retired  from  power  in  June,  1848,  when  Cavaignac 
became  dictator.  In  December,  1848,  Ledru-Rollin  re- 
ceived only  370,119  votes  for  president,  having  failed  to 
obtain  the  support  of  the  socialists.  He  was  the  chief 
of  the  “Mountain”  in  the  Assemblies  of  1848  and  1849, 
to  the  latter  of  which  he  was  elected  by  five  departments, 
and  made  eloquent  speeches  against  the  government. 
In  June,  1849,  he  demanded  the  impeachment  of  the 
president,  and,  when  this  was  refused,  called  on  his 
partisans  to  rise  in  arms.  The  few  who  obeyed  this  call 
were  quickly  dispersed  by  the  troops,  and  Ledru-Rollin 
escaped  to  England,  where  he  remained  many  years.  In 
his  absence  he  was  condemned  to  deportation.  He  pub- 
lished a book  “On  the  Decline  of  England,”  (2  vols., 
1850,)  and  united  with  Kossuth  and  Mazzini  to  form  a 
revolutionary  committee  for  the  promotion  of  the  demo- 
cratic cause  in  Europe.  Among  his  publications  is 
“French  Jurisprudence,”  etc.,  (“Jurisprudence  Fran- 
5aise,  ou  Repertoire  du  Journal  du  Palais,”  8 vols., 
1843-48.)  Availing  himself  of  the  general  amnesty,  he 
returned  to  France  in  1870.  He  died  in  1874- 

See  N.  Gallois,  “Vie  politique  de  Ledru-Rollin,”  1850 ; “Black- 
wood’s Magazine”  for  August,  1850;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rale.” 


Leduc  or  Le  Due,  leh-duk',  (Jan,)  a Dutch  painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  the  Hague  about  1638,  was  a pupil 
and  skilful  imitator  of  Paul  Potter.  He  painted  interiors, 
guard-rooms,  robbers,  etc.  About  1671  he  entered  the 
army,  in  which!  he  obtained  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
abandoned  his  art. 

Led'wich,  (Edward,)  an  Irish  antiquary,  born  in 
1739,  became  vicar  of  Aghaboe.  He  published  a valu- 
able work  entitled  “The  Antiquities  of  Ireland,”  (1794,) 
and  a few  other  treatises.  He  offended  many  of  his 
countrymen  by  denying  the  truth  of  the  legend  of  Saint 
Patrick.  Died  in  1823. 

Led'yard,  (John,)  a celebrated  American  traveller, 
born  at  Groton,  in  Connecticut,  in  1751.  At  an  early 
age  he  took  passage  as  a common  sailor  on  a vessel 
bound  for  Gibraltar,  and  thence  repaired  to  London, 
where  in  1776  he  set  sail  with  Captain  Cook  on  his  third 
voyage  around  the  world.  After  his  return,  in  1780,  he 
published  a journal  of  the  voyage,  including  an  account 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Captain 
Cook.  Having  projected  an  expedition  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  he  set  out  in  1786,  and,  after  a journey  of  great 
hardships,  he  arrived  at  Irkootsk  in  January,  1787.  Here 
he  was  arrested  as  a spy  by  order  of  the  empress,  and 
forbidden  again  to  enter  Russia.  He  next  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  most  kindly  received  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  in  June,  1788,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
African  Association,  set  out  on  a voyage  of  discovery 
to  Central  Africa.  He  reached  Cairo  in  August,  but, 
while  making  preparations  for  his  journey,  was  attacked 
by  a fever,  of  which  he  died.  The  news  of  his  death 
was  heard  with  deep  regret  by  his  friends  in  England, 
who  had  formed  the  highest  opinion  of  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  arduous  task  of  African  exploration.  He 
was  described  by  Mr.  Beaufoy,  secretary  of  the  African 
Association,  as  “ adventurous  beyond  the  conception  of 
ordinary  men,  yet  wary  and  considerate,  and  appeared 
to  be  formed  by  nature  for  achievements  of  hardihood 
and  peril.” 

See  Sparks,  “Life  of  Ledyard,”  in  his  “American  Biography;” 
“Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,”  vol.  ii. ; “London 
Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1828,  (by  Southey;)  “North  American 
Review”  for  October,  1828;  Cleveland,  “Compendium  of  Ameri- 
can Literature.” 

Ledyard,  (William,)  Colonel,  an  American  officer, 
born  in  Connecticut  about  1750,  commanded  at  Fort 
Griswold  during  the  attack  made  by  the  British  in  1781. 
He  was  brutally  stabbed  by  the  English  commander, 
Major  Bromfield,  after  he  had  delivered  up  to  him  his 
sword.  He  was  an  uncle  of  the  distinguished  traveller 
John  Ledyard. 

Lee,  (Alfred,)  an  American  theologian,  born  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1807,  was  consecrated 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Delaware  in  1841.  He 
has  published  a “Life  of  the  Apostle  Peter,”  and  a “Life 
of  Saint  John.” 

Lee,  (Anne,)  founder  of  the  sect  called  Shakers,  was 
born  at  Manchester,  in  England,  in  1735.  Having  re- 
moved to  America,  she  settled  near  Albany,  New  York, 
where  she  gathered  a number  of  proselytes  around  her. 
She  taught  many  strange  doctrines, — among  others,  that 
all  marriage  is  sinful,  and  is  to  be  shunned  under  all 
circumstances.  She  was  usually  styled  by  her  fol- 
lowers “Mother  Anne.”  She  died  in  1784.  Among 
the  principal  settlements  made  by  her  followers  are  those 
at  New  Lebanon,  near  Albany,  and  at  Harvard,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

See  Allen’s  “American  Biogiaphical  Dictionary.” 

Lee,  (Arthur,)  an  American  statesman  and  revolu- 
tionist, born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia,  in  1740, 
was  a brother  of  Richard  Henry  Lee.  He  studied  medi- 
cine in  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  became  a student 
of  law  in  London.  He  there  published  a number  of 
eloquent  political  essays,  under  the  name  of  “Junius 
Americanus,”  in  which  he  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
American  people.  He  was  sent  as  minister  to  France 
in  1776;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Franklin  and  Deane, 
he  negotiated  a treaty  with  the  French.  He  was  recalled 
in  1779.  After  his  return  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1782,  and  was  subsequently  made  a counsellor  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  a member  of 
the  board  of  treasury,  (1784.)  He  was  never  married. 
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He  was  a good  classical  scholar,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Sir  William  Jones.  Died  in  1792. 

See  R.  H.  Lee,  “Life  of  Arthur  Lee,”  2 vols.,  1829;  “North 
American  Review”  for  April,  1830  ; “ Encyclopaedia  Americana.” 

Lee,  (Charles,)  a distinguished  officer  in  the  American 
Revolutionary  war,  was  a native  of  Wales.  Having  served 
for  a time  in  the  British  army,  he  removed  to  America. 
He  was  appointed  major-general  by  Congress  in  June, 
1775.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  Southern  colonies.  He  was  surprised  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English  while  marching  through  New 
Jersey  to  join  Washington  in  Pennsylvania,  (December, 
1776;)  but  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  in  October, 
1777,  he  was  exchanged.  Having  disobeyed  General 
Washington’s  orders  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  in  1778, 
he  was  tried  by  a court-martial,  and  suspended  from 
service  for  a year.  Died  in  1782.  General  Lee  was  the 
author  of  several  political  works. 

See  “Encyclopaedia  Americana.” 

Lee,  (Edward,)  an  English  prelate,  born  in  Kent  in 
1482.  He  became  chaplain  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  several  diplomatic  missions.  In  1529 
he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  negotiate  for  the  divorce  of  the 
king,  and  in  1531  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  York. 
He  opposed  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  but  favoured  the 
innovations  which  Henry  VIII.  made  in  the  Church. 
He  wrote  “ Epicedia  Ciarorum  Virorum,”  and  other 
works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1544. 

Lee,  ( Eliza  Buckminster,  ) an  American  writer, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Buckminster,  was  born  at 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  Among  her  principal 
works  are  “ Sketches  of  a New  England  Village,”  and 
“Naomi,  or  Boston  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago.”  She 
has  also  translated  the  “ Life  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,”  from 
the  German.  Died  in  1864. 

Lee,  (Ezra,)  an  American  officer,  who  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  was  born  in  1749 ; died  in  1821. 

Lee,  (Fitz-Hugh,)  an  American  general,  a nephew 
of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1835. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1856,  and  commanded 
a division  of  cavalry  in  the  Confederate  army  in  the 
summer  of  1863. 

Lee,  (Francis  Lightfoot,)  an  American  statesman 
and  patriot,  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia,  in 
October,  1734,  was  a younger  brother  of  Richard  Henry 
Lee.  He  inherited  a large  estate,  and  married  a daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  John  Tayloe  in  1772.  He  was  elected  to 
the  General  Congress  in  1775,  and  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  1776.  Having  been  re-elected,  he 
continued  to  serve  in  Congress  until  1779.  He  was  too 
diffident  to  gain  distinction  as  a debater,  but  took  an 
active  part  in  legislative  business.  Died  without  issue, 
at  Richmond,  in  1797.  He  was  eminent  for  conversa- 
tional powers,  and  was  a general  favourite  in  society. 

Lee,  (Frederick  Richard,)  a popular  English  land- 
scape-painter, born  at  Barnstaple  about  1800.  He  began 
to  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy  about  1824,  and  was 
chosen  an  Academician  in  1838.  He  was  most  successful 
in  river-F-cenery.  His  pencil  was  employed  exclusively 
on  Eng  ish  scenery.  Among  his  works  are  “ The  Mill,” 
“ The  Storm  on  the  Lake,”  and  “ The  Avenue  of  Sho- 
brooke  Paik.”  For  many  years  he  was  joined  with 
Sydney  Cooper,  Lee  supplying  the  landscape  and  Cooper 
the  cows  and  other  animals.  In  1872  he  became  a retired 
Academician.  Died  in  1879. 

Lee,  (Hannah  F.,)  an  American  novelist  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  born  at  Newbury  port,  Massachusetts. 
Among  her  works  are  “ Three  Experiments  of  Living,” 
“ Grace  Seymour,”  “ Luther  and  his  Times,”  and  a 
“Hi  tory  of  Sculpture  and  Sculptors.” 

Lee,  (Harriet,)  an  Engusn  writer  of  fiction,  was 
born  in  London  in  1756.  In  partnership  with  her  sister 
Sophia,  she  taught  school  for  many  years  (1780-1803) 
at  Bath.  After  publishing  “Clara  Lennox”  and  other 
novels,  which  are  now  neglected,  she  produced  between 
1797  and  1805  five  volumes  of  the  “Canterbury  Tales,” 
which  were  very  successful.  Died  in  1851.  Lord  Byron, 
referring  to  “ Kruitzner”  in  Lee’s  “Canterbury  Tales,” 
(from  which  he  took  the  subject  of  his  “ Werner,”)  says, 

“ I am  not  sure  it  ever  was  very  popular  ; . . . but  I 
have  generally  found  that  those  who  had  read  it  agreed 


with  me  in  their  estimate  of  the  singular  power  of  mind 
and  conception  which  it  develops.  . . . Amongst  those 
whose  opinions  agreed  with  mine  upon  this  story  I could 
mention  some  very  high  names.”  (See  Preface  to  the 
tragedy  of  “Werner.”) 

Lee,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  American  general,  born  in 
Westmoreland  county,  Virginia,  in  January,  1756.  His 
father,  Henry  Lee,  was  a first-cousin  of  Richard  Henry 
Lee.  He  became  a captain  of  cavalry  in  1776,  joined 
the  main  army  in  September,  1777,  and  performed  several 
daring  exploits.  He  captured  a British  fort  at  Paulus 
Hook  in  July,  1779.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel about  1780,  after  which  year  he  served  in 
the  army  of  General  Greene  as  an  officer  of  cavalry.  He 
rendered  important  services  at  Guilford  Court-House, 
March,  1781,  and  at  the  attack  on  Fort  Ninety-Six.  His 
legion  of  cavalry  also  contributed  to  the  victory  at  Eutaw 
Springs,  September  8,  1781.  He  was  appointed  a dele- 
gate to  the  General  Congress  in  1786,  and  was  elected 
Governor  of  Virginia  in  1791  or  1792.  He  was  again  a 
member  of  Congress  in  1799.  and  was  selected  by  Con- 
gress to  pronounce  a eulogy  on  Washington,  whom  he 
characterized  as  “ first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.”  He  wrote  about  the  year 
1809  valuable  “Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Southern 
States.”  In  1814  he  was  severely  injured  by  a Baltimore 
mob,  against  which  he  fought  to  defend  a printing-office 
and  editor.  He  never  recovered  from  this  injury,  and 
died  in  Georgia  in  March,  1818,  leaving  four  sons, — 
Henry,  Charles  C.,  Robert  E.,  (the  famous  general,)  and 
Sidney  Smith.  He  was  often  called  Light -Horse 
Harry.  In  a letter  to  Henry  Lee,  General  Greene 
wrote,  “Everybody  knows  I have  the  highest  opinion  of 
you  as  an  officer.  . . . No  man  in  the  progress  of  the 
campaign  had  equal  merit  with  yourself.” 

See  Duyckinck,  “ Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature,”  vol.  i. ; 
“ Encyclopaedia  Americana.” 

Lee,  (Jesse,)  an  American  Methodist  divine,  born 
in  Virginia  in  1758,  was  for  many  years  a chaplain  to 
Congress.  Died  in  1816. 

Lee,  (John,)  D.D.,  a Scottish  professor  of  divinity, 
born  about  1780.  He  became  principal  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  about  1840,  and  afterwards  professor  of 
divinity  there.  Died  in  1859. 

Lee,  (Leroy  Madison,)  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  born  at  Peters- 
burg, Virginia,  in  1808.  He  published  several  religious 
works,  and  in  1836  became  editor  of  the  Richmond 
“Christian  Advocate.” 

Lee,  (Luther,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  American  divine 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Scho- 
harie county,  New  York,  in  1800.  He  was  editor  of  the 
“New  England  Christian  Advocate”  and  “The  True 
Wesleyan.”  He  became  president  and  professor  of  the- 
ology in  Michigan  Union  College  in  1856.  He  has  pub- 
lished, among  other  works,  “ Slavery  Examined  in  the 
Light  of  the  Bible,”  and  “The  Immortality  of  the  Soul.” 

Lee,  (Mary  E.,)  born  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
in  1813,  was  the  author  of  “Tales  from  History,”  and 
made  a number  of  translations  from  the  French,  Italian, 
and  German.  Died  in  1849. 

See  Griswold,  “Female  Poets  of  America.” 

Lee,  (Nathaniel,)  an  English  dramatist,  born  about 
1658.  After  he  had  appeared  as  an  actor  on  the  London 
stage  without  success,  he  composed  thirteen  tragedies, 
two  of  which — viz.,  “Alexander  the  Great”  and  “Theo- 
dosius”— obtained  public  favour.  He  was  confined  in 
Bedlam  for  insanity  in  1684,  and  released  about  1688. 
Died  in  1691.  His  imagination  is  extravagant,  and  in- 
clined to  bombast.  “ Among  our  modern  English  poets,” 
says  Addison,  “there  is  none  who  was  better  turned  for 
tragedy  than  Lee,  if,  instead  of  favouring  the  impetuosity 
of  his  genius,  he  had  restrained  it  within  proper  bounds.” 

See  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  iii. , 1821. 

Lee,  (Rachel  Fanny  Antonina,)  an  eccentric  Eng- 
lish authoress,  originally  named  Dashwood,  was  born 
about  1770.  She  wrote  an  “Essay  on  Government,” 
which  was  commended  by  Wordsworth.  Died  in  1829. 

See  De  Quincey,  “Autobiographic  Sketches,”  chap.  iv. 

Lee,  (Richard  Henry,)  an  American  statesman  and 
orator,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
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dependence,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland, 
Virginia,  in  1732.  He  was  educated  in  England,  and, 
after  his  return,  was  elected  about  1757  to  the  House  of 
Burgesses  in  Virginia.  He  married  Miss  Aylett  in  early 
life.  In  1765  he  eloquently  defended  the  resolutions 
against  the  Stamp  Act,  introduced  by  Patrick  Henry. 
He  was  a delegate  from  Virginia  in  1774  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  body.  The  memorial  to  the  people  of 
British  America,  authorized  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
is  attributed  to  his  pen.  In  June,  1776,  he  introduced 
into  Congress  the  measure  declaring  the  colonies  free 
and  independent  States,  which  motion  he  supported  by 
a most  eloquent  and  powerful  speech.  Mr.  Lee  was 
again  elected  to  Congress  in  1778  ; he  became  president 
of  that  body  in  1784,  and  was  elected  a United  States 
Senator  from  Virginia  in  1789.  Like  most  other  Vir- 
ginians, he  disapproved  the  Federal  Constitution.  Died 
in  1794. 

See  Goodrich,  “Lives  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence;” “ Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee,”  by  his  grand- 
son, R.  H.  Lee,  2 vols.,  1825  ; “ North  American  Review”  for  April, 
1S26,  (by  Edward  Everett.) 

Lee,  (Robert,)  D.D.,  a theologian,  born  at  North  Dur- 
ham in  1804,  was  a minister  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  became  professor  of  biblical  criticism  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1846.  Died  in  1868. 

Lee,  (Robert  Edmund,)  a celebrated  American 
general,  a son  of  General  Henry  Lee,  noticed  above, 
was  born  at  Stratford,  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia, 
in  1806.  His  mother’s  name  was  Anne  Carter.  He 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  at  West  Point  in  1829, 
and  married  in  1832  a daughter  of  George  Washington 
Parke  Custis,  who  was  the  adopted  son  of  General 
Washington.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  captain  in  1838, 
and  served  in  the  Mexican  war  (1846-47)  as  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  army  of  General  Scott,  by  whom  his  conduct 
was  highly  commended.  For  his  services  in  Mexico  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brevet  colonel.  He  was 
superintendent  of  the  Academy  at  West  Point  from 
September,  1852,  to  April,  1855.  By  his  marriage  he 
became  proprietor  of  the  Arlington  House,  on  the  Poto- 
mac, where  his  family  resided  when  the  civil  war  began. 
He  was  appointed  a colonel  of  cavalry  in  March,  1861. 
On  the  20th  of  April,  1861,  he  resigned  his  commission 
by  a letter  to  General  Scott,  to  whom  he  wrote,  “ My 
resignation  would  have  been  presented  at  once,  but 
for  the  struggle  it  has  cost  me  to  separate  myself  from 
a service  to  which  I have  devoted  all  the  best  years  of 
my  life.” 

About  the  21st  of  April  he  was  appointed  major- 
general  in  command  of  all  the  forces  of  Virginia.  In 
July  ensuing,  his  rank  was  fixed  as  brigadier-general  in 
the  Confederate  army,  and  he  took  command  of  a force 
in  Northwestern  Virginia.  He  was  opposed  to  General 
Rosecrans  in  this  campaign,  the  results  of  which  were 
rather  favourable  to  the  Unionists;  though  no  impor- 
tant battle  was  fought.  About  December,  1861,  he  was 
ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  coast-defences  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  He  returned  to  Richmond  in 
March,  1862,  and  on  the  3d  of  June  took  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army  destined  to  defend  the  capital.  On 
the  26th  of  June  he  attacked  the  army  of  General 
McClellan  at  Mechanicsville.  The  conflict  was  renewed 
on  the  27th  at  Gaines’s  Mill,  where  both  armies  suffered 
heavy  losses.  Having  been  attacked  at  Savage’s  Sta- 
tion on  the  29th,  the  Union  army  retired  to  Malvern 
Hill,  close  to  the  James  River.  Lee’s  army  was  defeated 
at  Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  losing  about  6500  killed  and 
wounded.  General  McClellan  was,  nevertheless,  soon 
after  compelled  to  retreat,  and  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
Richmond.  The  seat  of  war  having  been  transferred 
to  the  northern  part  of  Virginia,  General  Lee  gained  a 
victory  over  General  Pope  at  Bull  Run,  or  Manassas, 
on  the  29th  and  30th  of  August,  and  invaded  Maryland 
about  the  4th  of  September.  He  commanded  in  person 
at  the  great  battle  of  Antietam,  September  17,  where  he 
had,  according  to  Pollard,  about  70,000  men.  His  loss 
at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam  is  reported  to  have 
been  1842  killed  and  9399  wounded,  besides  several 
thousand  prisoners.  General  Lee  retired  to  Virginia  on 


the  1 8th,  but  was  not  pursued,  and  occupied  a strongly- 
fortified  position  at  Fredericksburg,  where  General 
Burnside  attacked  him  on  the  13th  of  December  and 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  On  the  2d  and  3d  of 
May,  Generals  Lee  and  Hooker  fought  a great  battle  at 
Chancellorsville,  where  the  former  had  the  advantage  ; 
but  the  losses  were  nearly  equal,  and  the  retiring  Union 
army  was  not  pursued.  Having  been  largely  reinforced, 
he  assumed  the  offensive  with  an  army  of  about  95,000 
men,  and  crossed  the  Potomac  on  the  24th  of  June,  1863, 
for  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania.  Marching  against 
Harrisburg,  he  was  confronted  at  Gettysburg  by  the 
Union  army,  commanded  by  General  Meade  and  posted 
on  a range  of  hills.  The  Union  army  acted  on  the 
defensive  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  which  began  on 
the  1st  of  July  and  was  renewed  on  the  2d  without  a 
decisive  result.  On  the  3d,  General  Lee  made  several 
desperate  assaults,  which  were  repulsed,  and  the  Union 
army  was  finally  victorious.  According  to  the  report  of 
General  Meade,  the  Federals  took  here  13,621  prisoners, 
including  the  wounded.  General  Lee  retired  in  the 
night  of  the  4th  of  July,  through  the  rain,  and  returned 
to  Virginia.  His  army  was  not  engaged  in  any  great 
battles  during  the  ensuing  winter. 

The  campaign  of  1864  was  opened  about  the  4th  of 
May  by  General  Grant,  who  crossed  the  Rapidan  and 
advanced  towards  Richmond.  A severe  and  indecisive 
battle  ensued  at  the  Wilderness  on  the  5th  and  6th  of 
May.  General  Grant  continued  to  approach  his  objective 
point  by  a series  of  flank  movements,  alternating  with 
great  battles  at  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  May  9-12, 
at  the  North  Anna  River,  May  23,  and  Cold  Harbour, 
June  3.  In  these  battles  General  Lee  acted  mostly  on 
the  defensive  in  fortified  positions,  and  his  losses  were 
probably  less  than  those  of  Grant.  General  Grant,  how- 
ever, referring  to  those  battles,  says,  “ Bloody  and  terrible 
as  they  were  on  our  side,  they  were  even  more  damaging 
to  the  enemy.”  Having  crossed  the  James  River  about 
June  15,  the  Union  army  commenced  the  long  siege  of 
Petersburg,  near  which  several  actions  were  fought  in 
July  and  August.  (See  Grant,  Ulysses  S.) 

In  February  or  March,  1865,  General  Lee  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Confederate  armies.  During 
the  winter  of  1864-65  the  army  of  Virginia  had  been 
mostly  inactive,  and  greatly  trammelled  by  the  necessity 
of  defending  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  About  the  30th 
of  March  the  armies  operating  against  these  cities  began 
to  move,  and  to  cut  the  Danville  and  Southside  Railroads, 
by  which  Lee’s  army  received  supplies.  The  right  wing 
of  his  army  was  defeated  by  General  Sheridan  at  Five 
Forks  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  General  Grant  made  a 
general  and  successful  assault  on  the  works  at  Peters- 
burg on  the  2d.  General  Lee  evacuated  Richmond  and 
Petersburg  in  the  night  of  April  2,  and  retreated  towards 
Danville  with  about  35,000  men.  He  was  pursued  by 
the  cavalry  under  General  Sheridan,  who  attacked  him 
on  the  6th  near  the  Appomattox  River  and  took  about 
6000  prisoners.  He  received  pacific  overtures  from 
General  Grant  on  the  7th,  and  surrendered  his  army  at 
Appomattox  Court-House  on  the  9th  of  April,  1865.  It 
was  then  agreed  by  the  contracting  parties  that  “each 
officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  home, 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  United  States  authority  so  long 
as  they  observe  their  paroles  and  the  laws  in  force  where 
they  reside.”  Soon  after  the  end  of  the  war,  General  Lee 
became  president  of  Washington  College,  at  Lexington, 
Virginia.  Speaking  of  the  character  of  Lee  as  a general, 
Mr.  Greeley  remarks  that  he  knew  how  to  make  the 
most  of  a good  defensive  position,  “the  single  point  in 
which  (but  it  is  a vital  one)  his  admirers  can  justify 
their  claim  for  him  of  a rare  military  genius.  No  other 
American  has  ever  so  thoroughly  appreciated  and  so 
readily  seized  the  enormous  advantage  which  the  in- 
creased range,  precision,  and  efficiency  given  to  musketry 
by  rifling  have  insured  to  the  defensive,  when  wielded 
by  a commander  who  knows  how  speedily  a trench  may 
be  dug  and  a slight  breastwork  thrown  up,  which  will 
stop  nine-tenths  of  the  bullets.”  (“  American  Conflict,” 
vol.  ii.  p.  581.)  Pie  died,  at  Lexington,  October  12,  1870. 

See  “Southern  Generals,”  (anonymous,)  New  York,  1865;  E.  A. 
Pollard,  “Lee  and  his  Lieutenants, ”1867. 
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Lee,  (Samuel,)  an  English  nonconformist  minister, 
born  in  London  in  1625.  He  preached  in  London  for 
some  years,  and  emigrated  to  New  England  about  1686. 
He  published  several  religious  works,  among  which  is 
“ The  Temple  of  Solomon.”  Died  in  1691. 

Lee,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  Orientalist, 
born  at  Longnor,  in  Shropshire,  in  1783.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  a carpenter,  which  he  followed  for  some 
years,  during  which  he  studied  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  etc.  About  1817  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  at  Cambridge,  and  entered  holy  orders.  He  was 
chosen  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge  in  1819,  and 
professor  of  Hebrew  about  1832,  after  which  date  he 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Barley.  He  published  a Hebrew 
Grammar,  (1830,)  a “Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  English 
Lexicon,”  (1840,)  an  “ Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Progress, 
and  End  of  Prophecy,”  (1849,)  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1852. 

Lee,  (Samuel  P.,)  an  American  naval  officer,  born  in 
Virginia,  became  a midshipman  in  1825.  He  commanded 
the  Oneida  in  the  battle  against  the  forts  and  gun- 
boats below  New  Orleans  in  April,  1862,  and  in  1863 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron. 

Lee,  (Sarah,)  (Mrs.  Bowdich,)  an  English  writer, 
born  about  1800,  was  the  wife  of  T.  E.  Bowdich,  whom 
she  accompanied  to  South  Africa.  She  wrote  “ Stories 
of  Strange  Lands,”  (1825,)  a “ Memoir  of  Baron  Cuvier,” 
(1833,)  and  other  works.  She  was  married  again  to  a 
Mr.  Lee.  Died  in  1856. 

Lee,  ( Sophia,  ) an  English  dramatist  and  novelist, 
born  in  London  in  1750,  was  a sister  of  Harriet,  noticed 
above.  She  began  her  literary  career  in  1780  by  the 
“Chapter  of  Accidents,”  a comedy,  which  was  success- 
ful, and  was  followed  by  novels  entitled  “The  Recess,” 
(1785,)  and  “The  Life  of  a Lover.”  In  1796  she  com- 
posed “ Almeyda,  Queen  of  Granada,”  a tragedy,  of  which 
Mrs.  Siddons  performed  the  principal  role  with  applause. 
She  wrote  two  of  the  “Canterbury  Tales”  published  by 
her  sister,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1824. 

See  Boaden,  “Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,”  chap.  vi.  p.  103. 

Lee,  (Thomas,)  a Virginian  planter,  distinguished  for 
his  talents,  was  president  of  the  Council  of  Virginia.  He 
was  the  father  of  Richard  Henry,  Francis  Lightfoot,  and 
Arthur  Lee.  Died  in  1750. 

Lee,  (Thomas,)  an  American  jurist,  born  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  in  1769.  He  was  appointed  by 
President  Monroe  judge  of  the  United  States  district 
court  for  South  Carolina  in  1823.  Died  in  1839. 

Lee,  (Thomas  Bland,)  an  American  politician,  born 
in  Virginia  about  1762.  He  was  a member  of  Congress 
from  1789  to  1795.  Died  in  1827. 

Leeb,  lap,  (Johann,)  a German  sculptor,  born  at 
Memmingen  in  1790;  died  about  1856. 

Leech,  (John,)  an  English  artist  and  caricaturist, 
born  in  London  about  1816.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the 
designer  of  the  humorous  figures  which  illustrate  the 
London  “ Punch.”  His  sketches  are  excellent  as  works 
of  art,  though  drawn  with  rapidity  and  haste.  He  pub- 
lished “ Pictures  of  Life  and  Character,”  and  “ The 
Rising  Generation,”  (1848,)  which  display  a rare  percep- 
tion of  the  varieties  of  character  and  the  keenest  sense 
of  the  ludicrous.  Died  in  1864. 

See  the  “North  British  Review”  for  March,  1865. 

Leech'man,  (William,)  a learned  Scottish  theolo- 
gian, born  in  Lanarkshire  in  1706.  He  was  professor  of 
theology  at  Glasgow  for  seventeen  years.  His  lectures 
in  defence  of  revealed  religion  against  Voltaire  and  Hume 
are  commended.  He  published  a collection  of  sermons, 
and  a work  “ On  the  Nature,  Reasonableness,  and  Ad- 
vantages of  Prayer,”  (1743.)  Died  in  1785. 

Leeds,  Duke  of.  See  Danby,  Earl  of. 

Leemans,  la'mlns,  (Conrad,)  a Dutch  archaeologist, 
born  at  Zalt  Boemel  in  1809,  published  an  extensive 
work  “ On  the  Egyptian  Monuments  of  the  Museum  of 
Leyden,”  (1835-52.) 

Leepe,  van  der,  vtn  der  la'peh,  (Jan  Antoon,)  a 
Flemish  landscape-painter,  born  at  Brussels  in  1664, 
excelled  in  marine  views.  His  execution  is  easy,  his 
touch  light,  and  his  colour  good.  Among  his  works  is 
a “ Flight  into  Egypt.”  Died  in  1720. 


Lee'ser,  (Isaac,)  a Jewish  theologian  and  religious 
writer,  born  in  Westphalia  in  1806,  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, and  became  in  1829  rabbi  of  the  principal  synagogue 
of  Philadelphia.  Died  in  1868. 

Leeu,  Leuw,  or  Leeuw,  van  der,  vtn  der  15  or  lull, 
(Gabriel,)  a Dutch  painter  of  animals,  born  at  Dort  in 
1643.  He  worked  at  Amsterdam,  Paris,  Naples,  and 
Rome  with  success,  and  adopted  the  Italian  manner. 
His  touch  was  grand  and  decided.  His  works  represent 
flocks  of  sheep,  herds  of  cattle,  etc.  Died  in  1688. 

Leeu  or  Leeuw,  van  der,  (Pieter,)  a painter  of  land- 
scapes and  cattle,  a brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
about  1645.  His  style  resembles  that  of  Van  der  Velde. 
He  was  a good  colorist,  and  painted  with  facility.  Died 
about  1705. 

Leeuw  or  Leuw,  van  der,  vtn  der  16  or  luh,  (Wil- 
lem,) a Flemish  engraver,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1600. 
He  engraved  many  works  of  Rubens,  among  which  is 
“ Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den,”  and  several  works  of  Rem- 
brandt, including  “ David  Playing  on  the  Harp.”  Died 
about  1665. 

Leeuwen,  van,  vtn  luh' wen  or  lo'wen,  ( Simon,)  a 
Dutch  jurist,  born  at  Leyden  in  1625  ; died  in  1682. 

Leeuwenhoeck.  See  Leuwenhoek. 

Leeves,  leevz,  (Rev.  William,)  an  English  composer, 
born  in  1749,  was  the  author  of  the  air  of  “ Auld  Robin 
Gray.”  Died  in  1828. 

Lefebure,  leh-fl'biiR',  (Louis  Henri,)  a French 
litterateur , born  in  Paris  in  1754.  He  wrote  a prize 
essay  against  lotteries,  besides  several  treatises  on  music 
and  botany.  Died  in  1839. 

Lefebure  de  Fourcy,  leh-fS/biiR'  deh  fooR'se', 
(Louis,)  a French  mathematician,  born  at  Saint  Do- 
mingo in  1785.  He  succeeded  Lacroix  as  professor  in 
the  Faculty  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  and  published  “De- 
scriptive Geometry,”  (4th  edition,  1843,)  and  “Analytic 
Geometry,”  (1827.) 

Lefebvre.  See  LEFfeVRE. 

Lefebvre,  leh-flvR'  or  leh-fSvR',  (Charlemagne 
Th^ophile,)  a French  traveller,  born  at  Nantes  in 

181 1,  became  an  officer  in  the  navy.  He  wrote  “Travels 
in  Abyssinia,”  (6  vols.,  1845-50,)  a scientific  work  of 
much  merit. 

Lefebvre,  (Francois  Joseph,)  Duke  of  Dantzic,  a 
French  marshal,  born  at  Ruffach,  in  Alsace,  in  1755.  He 
was  rapidly  promoted  in  the  war  which  began  in  1792,  and 
became  a general  of  division  in  January,  1794.  He  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  victories  of  Fleurus  (1794)  and 
Altenkirchen,  (1796.)  In  August,  1799,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Directory  commander  of  the  military  division  of 
which  Paris  was  the  head-quarters.  On  the  18th  Bru- 
maire  he  acted  as  lieutenant  of  Bonaparte,  to  whom  he 
rendered  important  services  in  that  coup  d'etat  which 
made  him  dictator.  He  was  made  a marshal  of  the 
empire  in  1804,  commanded  the  foot-guards  at  the  battle 
of  Jena,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  success  at  the  siege 
of  Dantzic  in  1807  by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Dantzic.  In 
the  Austrian  campaign  of  1809  his  skill  and  courage 
were  conspicuous  at  Eckmiihl  and  Wagram.  He  com- 
manded the  imperial  guard  in  the  Russian  campaign  of 

1812,  and  defended  France  at  Montmirail,  etc.  in  1814. 
On  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  Lefebvre  ac- 
cepted a place  in  his  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  conse- 
quently was  excluded  from  that  of  Louis  XVIII.  in 
1816.  He  was  reinstated  in  his  military  rank  in  1819. 
Died  in  1820.  He  had  the  reputation  of -being  one  of 
the  best  generals  of  the  army,  uniting  great  intrepidity 
with  superior  judgment,  and  had  the  faculty  of  animating 
his  men  as  if  by  an  electric  influence.  “His  military 
genius,”  says  Marshal  Suchet,  “found  on  the  scene  of 
action,  and  without  any  previous  combination,  extraor- 
dinary resources  to  decide  the  victory.” 

See  Thiers,  “ History  of  the  French  Revolution,”  and  “ History 
of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire;”  De  Courcelles,  “ Dictionnaire 
des  Generaux  Franjais;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Lefebvre,  (Tanneguy.)  See  Lef&vre. 

Lefebvre  or  Lefevre,  (Valentin.)  See  Febrf.,  Lf„ 

Lefebvre  de  Cheverus,  (Jean  Louis  Anne  Made- 
leine.) See  Cheverus. 

Lefebvre  - Desnouettes,  leh  - flvR'  dl'  noo'  §t', 
(Charles,)  Count,  a French  general,  born  in  Paris  in 
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1773.  He  entered  the  army  in  1792,  and  was  chosen 
one  of  Bonaparte’s  aides-de-camp  in  1800.  As  colonel 
he  distinguished  himself  at  Austerlitz  in  1805.  He  be- 
came a general  of  division  in  1808,  commanded  the  chas- 
seurs of  the  emperor’s  guard  in  1809,  and  was  employed 
near  Napoleon’s  person  in  Russia,  (1812.)  At  the  first 
restoration  he  was  retained  in  his  command  by  Louis 
XVIII. ; but  he  joined  the  standard  of  Bonaparte  in 
March,  1815,  and  fought  at  Waterloo.  Having  been 
condemned  to  death  by  a council  of  war,  he  escaped  to 
the  United  States  in  1816.  He  perished  in  the  wreck 
of  the  Albion  packet-ship,  on  his  way  to  Europe,  in  1822. 

Lefevre,  (George  John  Shaw,)  an  English  politi- 
cian, born  in  1832.  He  was  first  elected  to  Parliament 
for  Reading  in  1863,  and  after  filling  minor  offices  in 
successive  Liberal  administrations,  he  was  chosen  fir=t 
commissioner  of  works  in  Nove  mber  1880. 

Lefevre,  leh-fiivR',  (Jean,)  a French  astronomer, 
born  at  Lisieux,  became  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1682.  He  edited  the  “ Connaissances  des 
Temps”  from  1684  to  1701.  Died  in  1706. 

Lefevre,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a liberal  French  publisher, 
born  at  Neufchateau  in  1779,  settled  in  Paris  in  his 
youth.  He  published  excellent  editions  of  many  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French  classics,  for  some  of  which  he  wrote 
notes.  Died  in  1858. 

Lefevre,  (Nicolas,)  an  able  French  chemist,  emi- 
grated to  England  in  1664  at  the  invitation  of  Charles 
II.,  who  gave  him  the  direction  of  a laboratory  in  his 
palace.  He  wrote  “Theoretical  and  Practical  Chem- 
istry,” (1660.)  Died  in  1674. 

Lefevre,  (Pierre  Franqois  Alexandre,)  a French 
dramatist  and  poet,  born  in  Paris  in  1741,  produced 
tragedies  entitled  “ Zuma,”  (1776,)  and  “Elisabeth  de 
France,”  (1783,)  also  “Gustavus  Vasa,”  an  epic  poem. 
Died  in  1813. 

Lefevre,  (Robert,)  a French  portrait-painter,  born 
at  Bayeux,  in  Calvados,  in  1756,  removed  to  Paris  in 
1784.  Having  acquired  a high  reputation,  he  painted 
portraits  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  which  were  so 
much  admired  that  more  than  twenty  copies  were  or- 
dered by  various  cities,  courts,  and  other  parties.  About 
1815  he  received  the  title  of  first  painter  to  the  king. 
Died  in  1830. 

Lefevre  or  Lefebvre,  leh-fivR',  (Tannegui  or  Tan- 
neguy,  ttn'ge',)  [Lat.  Tanaquil'lus  Fa'ber,]  an  emi- 
nent French  scholar  and  critic,  born  at  Caen  in  1615,  was 
the  father  of  the  renowned  Madame  Dacier.  He  was 
appointed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  inspector  of  the  royal 
printing-establishment  in  Paris.  After  the  death  of 
Richelieu  he  joined  the  Protestants,  and  was  chosen  a 
professor  in  the  Academy  of  Saumur  about  1655.  He 
published  annotated  editions  of  Lucretius,  (1662,)  Lon- 
ginus, (1663,)  Horace,  (1671,)  Virgil,  and  other  classics, 
and  translated  into  French  several  Greek  works.  Died 
in  1672. 

See  F.  Graverol,  “ M^moires  pour  servir  & la  Vie  de  T.  Le- 
fevre,” 1686 : Nic^ron,  “Memoires;”  MM.  Haag,  “La  France 
protestante “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gerferale.’’ 

Lefevre  de  la  Boderie,  leh-f&vR'  deh  If  bod're', 
(Guy,)  a French  Orientalist,  born  near  Falaise  in  1541. 
He  co-operated  with  Arias  Montanus  in  the  Polyglot 
Bible  of  Antwerp,  for  which  he  edited  and  translated 
into  Latin  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
(1572.)  He  also  wrote  some  poems.  Died  in  1598. 

Lefevre  d’fitaples,  leh-f&vR'  di'tfpF,  [Lat.  Fa'ber 
Stapulen'sis,]  (Jacques,)  an  eminent  French  scholar 
and  theologian,  born  at  Staples  about  1455.  He  was 
condemned  as  a heretic  by  the  Sorbonne,  but  was  justi- 
fied by  Francis  I.,  who  employed  him  as  preceptor  to 
his  son.  Lefevre  produced  the  first  complete  French 
version  of  the  Bible,  (1530.)  His  version  is  used  in  the 
French  Protestant  churches.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Erasmus  expressed  veneration 
for  his  character,  ( singidarem  vita  sanctimoniam  veneror.) 
Died  in  1537. 

See  C.  H.  Graf,  “ Essai  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Merits  de  J.  Lefevre 
d’Etaples,”  1842;  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;’’ 
Haag,  “ La  France  protestante  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  GentSrale.” 

Lefevre  de  Saint-Remy,  leh-ftvR'  deh  sJn  ri'me', 
(Jean,)  a French  chronicler,  born  near  Abbeville  about 
*394  1 died  in  1468. 


Lefevre-Deumier,  leh-fivR'  duh'me-i',  (Jules,)  a 
French  poet,  born  about  1804.  He  Became  private 
librarian  of  President  Louis  Napoleon  in  1849,  and 
librarian  at  the  Tuileries  in  1852.  Died  in  1857. 

Leflo,  leh-flo',  (Adolphe  Charles  Emmanuel,)  a 
French  general,  born  at  Lesneven  in  1804.  Pie  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Russia  in  1848,  and  was  banished  in 
1852.  In  1870  he  became  minister  for  war  in  the 
Government  of  the  National  Defence,  and  from  1871  to 
[879  he  was  French  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Lefort  or  Le  Fort,  (Francois,)  a Swiss  general, 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1656.  He  entered  the  Russian 
service,  and  fought  several  campaigns  against  the  Turks 
before  the  peace  of  1681.  He  rendered  valuable  service 
to  the  Czar  Peter  in  his  contest  with  Sophia,  his  sister 
and  rival ; and  when  that  prince  triumphed,  in  1689, 
Lefort  became  his  favourite  and  chief  minister,  a dignity 
which  he  merited  by  his  virtues  and  talents.  He  "gave 
wise  counsels  to  the  young  autocra',  and  was  the  aulhor 
of  many  of  the  reLrms  which  maiked  that  reign.  Died 
in  1699. 

Lefranc.  S°e  Pompignan. 

Lefranc,  (Victor,)  a French  advocate  and  wiiter, 
born  at  Garvin  in  1809.  Alter  the  fall  of  the  Empire  he 
was  successively  minister  of  commerce  and  of  the  interior. 
Died  in  1883. 

Lefren,  (Lars  Ulof,)  a Sw.dish  Orientalist,  born 
in  17  2;  died  in  1S03. 

Lefuel,  (Martin  Hector,)  a French  architect,  born 
at  Versailles  in  1810.  In  1833  he  succeeded  Visconti  as 
architect  of  the  structures  by  which  the  Louvre  is  joined 
to  the  Tuileries.  He  designed  the  fa9ades  and  distributed 
the  interiors  of  this  work,  which  was  finished  in  1837. 
He  designed  the  palace  of  the  Universal  Exposition  of 
1855,  and  shortly  before  his  death  planned  the  restoraton 
of  the  Tuileries.  Died  in  1881. 

Legallois  or  Le  Gallois,  leh-gf'lwiF,  (Julien  Jean 
C£sar,)  a French  physiologist,  born  near  Dol,  in  Bre- 
tagne, in  1770.  In  1801  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D., 
and  wrote  an  able  treatise  entitled  “ Is  the  Blood  iden- 
tical in  all  the  Vessels  through  which  it  passes?”  He 
merited  a high  rank  among  physiologists  and  experi- 
menters by  his  “ Experiments  on  the  Principle  of  Life, 
especially  on  that  of  the  Movements  of  the  Heart  and 
on  the  Seat  of  this  Principle,”  (1812.)  Died  in  1814. 

See  Boisseau,  in  the  “ Biographie  Mddicale “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Gendrale.” 

Le  Gallois,  (Pierre,)  a French  bibliographer,  born 
in  Paris.  He  published  a “ Treatise  on  the  Finest  Libra- 
ries of  Europe,”  (1680.) 

Legare,  pronounced  leh-gree',  (Hugh  Swinton,)  an 
American  statesman  and  scholar,  of  Huguenot  descent, 
was  born  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  January  2,  1797. 
He  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  College  about  1813, 
after  which  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Paris  and  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  well  versed  in  Greek  and  other  lan- 
guages. He  also  studied  law,  and  gave  much  attention 
to  juridical  philosophy.  In  1830  he  was  elected  attorney- 
general  of  South  Carolina.  He  contributed  many  able 
articles  to  the  “ Southern  Review,”  and  was  an  adherent 
of  the  Union  when  nullification  was  agitated  in  his  State. 
Having  served  as  charge-d’affaires  at  Brussels  for  about 
three  years,  he  returned  home  in  1836,  and  was  elected 
by  the  voters  of  Charleston  a member  of  Congress,  in 
which  he  served  one  term,  (1837-39.)  As  a lawyer  he 
stood  high  in  his  profession.  In  1840  he  advocated  the 
election  of  General  Harrison  to  the  Presidency  by  several 
eloquent  speeches  in  New  York,  Virginia,  etc.  He  was 
appointed  in  September,  1841,  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States  under  President  Tyler.  He  died  at  Boston 
in  June,  1843.  Among  his  writings  are  an  “Essay  on 
Classical  Learning,”  an  “Essay  on  Roman  Literature,” 
and  “The  Constitutional  History  of  Greece.”  “The 
impression  left  by  his  collected  writings,”  says  R.  W. 
Griswold,  “ is  that  his  mind  was  of  the  first  order,  but  that 
it  did  not  hold  in  that  order  a very  prominent  place.” 

See  Griswold,  “Prose  Writers  of  America,”  and  a Memoir  pre- 
fixed to  Legare’s  collected  works,  2 vols.,  1846. 

Legare,  (Bullen,)  (Mary  Swinton,)  sister  of  Hugh 
S.  Legare,  noticed  above,  was  born  at  Charleston,  South 
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Carolina,  about  1800.  She  has  acquired  distinction  as  an 
artist. 

Legazpi,  de,  di  li-gith-pee',  (Miguel  Lopez,)  a 
Spanish  commander,  born  at  Zubarraja.  He  went  to 
Mexico  in  1545,  and  commanded  an  expedition  sent  in 
1564  against  the  Philippine  Isles,  which  he  conquered 
about  1565-70.  Died  in  1572. 

Legendre  or  Le  Gendre,  leh-zhSNdR',  (Adrien 
Marie,)  an  eminent  French  geometer,  and  one  of  the 
most  profound  analysts  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Tou- 
louse in  1752.  He  was  educated  at  Mazarin  College, 
Paris,  and  in  early  life  obtained  a chair  of  mathematics 
in  the  Ecole  militaire  of  that  city.  Having  written  a 
prize  essay  on  the  balistic  problem,  and  a memoir  on 
the  attraction  of  spheroids,  (1782,)  he  was  admitted  into 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1783.  He  was  associated 
in  1787  with  Cassini  and  Mechain  in  the  operation  to 
connect  the  Observatories  of  Paris  and  Greenwich  by  a 
series  of  triangles.  In  1794  he  published  his  admirable 
“ Elements  of  Geometry,”  which  has  been  extensively 
used  as  a text-book  in  various  languages,  and  has  done 
more  to  popularize  his  name  than  any  other  work.  He 
was  a member  of  the  bureau  of  longitudes,  and  from 
1807  to  1815  an  honorary  councillor  of  the  Imperial 
University.  In  1807  he  produced  an  important  work 
called  “Exercises  on  Integral  Calculus,”  etc.,  (“Exer- 
cices  de  Calcul  integral  sur  divers  Ordres  de  Transcen- 
dantes,”  3 vols.,)  which  contains  his  discoveries  on  the 
subject  of  elliptic  functions.  This  subject  was  more 
fully  developed  in  his  “Traite  des  Fonctions  elliptiques 
et  des  Integrates  Euleriennes,”  (3  vols.,  1827.)  He  also 
made  valuable  additions  to  the  theory  of  numbers,  on 
which  he  published  an  essay.  Died  in  1833.  Laplace, 
Lagrange,  and  Legendre  formed  a mathematical  trium- 
virate, which  the  French  consider  entitled  to  pre- 
eminence among  European  geometers  of  that  age. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale;”  “Memoir  of  Legendre” 
in  the  “Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution”  for  1867,  translated 
from  the  French  of  £lie  de  Beaumont;  “North  American  Re- 
view” for  July,  1828. 

Legendre,  ( Louis, ) a French  historian,  born  at 
Rouen  in  1655.  He  became  a canon  of  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame,  Paris,  and  published,  besides  other  works, 
a “ History  of  France,  ending  at  the  Death  of  Louis 
XIII.,”  (3  vols.,  1718.)  Died  in  1733. 

Legendre,  (Louis,)  a subaltern  demagogue  of  the 
French  Revolution,  born  in  1756.  He  was  deputed  in 
1792  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he  voted  with  the 
“Mountain.”  “He  was,”  says  Lamartine,  “the  most 
courageous  friend  of  Danton,  and  was  by  turns  the 
agitator  and  moderator  of  the  people.”  The  next  day 
after  the  arrest  of  Danton,  Legendre  openly  defended 
him  in  the  Convention  by  a speech.  Died  in  1797. 

Legendre,  (Nicolas,)  a French  sculptor,  born  at 
Etampes  in  1619,  worked  in  Paris.  His  subjects  are 
chiefly  religious.  Died  in  1671. 

Le  Gentil.  See  La  Barbinais. 

Legentil  de  la  Galaisiere,  leh-zhSN'te'  deh  If  gt'- 
li'ze-aiR',  (Guillaume  Joseph  Hyacinthe  Jean  Bap- 
tiste^) a French  astronomer  and  traveller,  born  at 
Coutances  in  1725.  In  1769  he  went  to  Pondicherry  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  but  failed,  because  the  sun 
was  hidden  by  clouds.  He  published  a “Voyage  in  the 
Indian  Seas,”  (1779,)  which  contains  valuable  observa- 
tions on  monsoons,  currents,  and  tides,  and  information 
respecting  the  manners,  religion,  and  science  of  the 
Hindoos.  Died  in  1792. 

See  Jean  Dominique  Cassini,  “filoge  de  M.  Legentil,”  1810. 

Leger,  li'zhi'  or  li'zhaiR',  (Antoine,)  a Protestant 
divine,  born  in  Savoy  in  1594.  He  was  professor  of 
theology  and  Oriental  languages  at  Geneva  from  1645 
until  his  death,  in  1661.  He  published  a Greek  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  (1638.) 

Leger,  (Antoine,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  Geneva  in  1652,  and  was  ordained  a minister.  He 
filled  the  chair  of  philosophy  for  twenty-four  years  at 
Geneva  with  eminent  success.  He  published  several 
scientific  treatises  and  many  sermons.  Died  in  1719. 

Leger,  (Jean,)  a cousin  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  Savoy  in  1615.  He  was  a pastor  of  a church  of  the 
Waldenses,  and,  having  escaped  from  the  massacre  of 


1655,  he  went  to  France,  and  solicited  the  intervention 
of  the  court  for  his  countrymen.  In  1663  he  became 
pastor  of  a Walloon  church  in  Leyden.  He  wrote  a 
“ History  of  the  Churches  of  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont,” 
(the  Waldenses,  1669.)  Died  about  1670. 

See  “ Abrdge  de  la  Vie  de  Jean  Leger,  ecrite  par  lui-meme,”  at 
the  end  of  his  “ History  of  the  Waldenses.” 

Leger,  Saint.  See  Saint-Leger. 

Legge,  lSg,  (George,)  Lord  Dartmouth,  an  English 
admiral,  born  about  1648.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  war  against  the  Dutch  in  1671,  was  made  Baron  of 
Dartmouth  in  1682,  and  admiral  in  1683.  At  the  acces- 
sion of  James  II.,  in  1685,  he  was  appointed  master  of 
the  horse  and  general  of  the  ordnance.  He  commanded 
the  fleet  in  1688,  and  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  After  taking 
the  oath  to  William  III.,  he  joined  a Jacobite  conspiracy 
in  1690.  “He  laid  a plan,”  says  Macaulay,  “for  betray- 
ing Portsmouth  to  the  French.”  He  was  arrested  for 
treason,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  where,  after  a short 
confinement,  he  died  of  apoplexy  in  1691. 

Leg'gett,  (William,)  an  American  journalist  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  New  York  in  1802.  In 
1828  he  founded  in  his  native  city  a literary  gazette  en- 
titled “The  Critic,”  which  was  subsequently  united  with 
“ The  Mirror.”  To  these  journals  he  contributed  a num- 
ber of  spirited  tales  and  sketches,  afterwards  published 
under  the  titles  of  “ Sketches  of  the  Sea”  and  “Tales  by 
a Country  Schoolmaster.”  He  married  Elmira  Waring 
in  1828,  and  became  associated  with  Mr.  Bryant  as 
editor  of  the  “Evening  Post”  in  1829,  and  in  1836  estab- 
lished “ The  Plaindealer,”  (issued  weekly,)  which  soon 
acquired  a high  reputation  for  its  independent  spirit  and 
the  distinguished  ability  with  which  it  was  conducted. 
He  was  appointed  a diplomatic  agent  from  the  United 
States  to  the  republic  of  Guatemala  in  April,  1838,  but, 
while  preparing  for  his  departure,  died  suddenly,  on 
the  29th  of  May,  1838.  Two  volumes  of  his  political 
writings,  with  a Memoir,  were  published  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  who  says,  in  his  preface,  “ It  is 
not  the  suggestion  of  a too  fond  affection,  but  the  voice 
of  a calm  judgment,  which  declares  that,  whatever  public 
career  he  had  pursued,  he  must  have  raised  to  his 
memory  an  imperishable  monument.” 

See  R.  W.  Griswold,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  America Duyc- 
kinck,  “ Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,”  vol.  ii. ; “London 
Quarterly  Review,”  1828;  “Democratic  Review”  for  January,  1840, 
(with  portrait.) 

Legillon,  leh-zhe'ydN',  (Jean  FRANgois,)  a Flemish 
painter,  born  at  Bruges  in  1739;  died  in  Paris  in  1797. 

Legipont,  leh-zhe'pdN',  (Oliver,)  a learned  monk 
and  writer,  born  at  Soiron,  in  Limburg,  in  1698;  died 
in  1758. 

Le  Glay,  leh  gli,  (Andr£  Joseph  Ghislain,)  a 
French  historian,  born  at  Arleux  in  1785. 

Legnani,  l£n-yi'nee  or  lin-ya'nee,  (Stefano,)  an 
Italian  painter,  also  called  Legnanino,  born  at  Milan  in 
1640,  was  a pupil  of  Cignani  and  Carlo  Maratta.  He 
painted  frescos  at  Milan.  Died  in  1715- 

See  E.  Corazzi,  “Elogio  storico  di  S.  Legnani,”  1720. 

Legobien,  leh-go'beJ.N',  (Charles,)  a French  Jesuit, 
born  at  Saint-Malo  in  1653,  became  secretary  of  the 
missions  to  China.  He  published,  about  1702,  a collec- 
tion of  letters  from  missionaries  in  China,  etc.,  entitled 
“ Lettres  edifiantes  et  curieuses  ecrites  des  Missions 
etrangeres.”  This  interesting  publication  was  continued 
by  Duhalde.  Died  in  1708. 

Le  Gonidec,  leh  goTie'dik',  (Jean  FRANgois  Marie,) 
a French  philologist,  born  at  Conquet,  in  Bretagne,  in 
1775.  He  published  a good  “ Dictionnaire  Breton- 
Franfais,”  (1821.)  Died  in  1838. 

Legote,  li-go'ti,  (Pablo,)  a Spanish  painter,  born 
about  1600  ; died  at  Cadiz  about  1670. 

Legouve,  leh-goo'vi',  (Ernest  Wilfrid,)  a French 
poet  and  novelist,  born  in  Paris  in  1807.  He  obtained  a 
prize  of  the  French  Academy  for  his  poem  “ On  the  In- 
vention ofPrinting,”  (1829,)  and  produced  several  dramas. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1855. 

See  Querard,  “La  France  Litteraire. ” 

Legouve,  (Gabriel  Marie  Jean  Baptiste,)  a French 
dramatic  poet,  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris 
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in  1764.  He  produced  “The  Death  of  Abel,”  (1792,) 
which  was  very  successful,  and  other  tragedies.  He  be- 
came a member  of  the  Institute  in  1798.  His  tragedy 
‘Henry  IV.  of  France”  (1806)  displays  dramatic  skill 
and  elegant  diction.  He  composed  several  popular 
poems,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “ Female  Merit,”  (“  Me- 
rite  des  Femmes,”  1800.)  Died  in  1812,  or,  according 
to  some  authorities,  in  1814. 

See  “ Notice  of  Legouv6,”  prefixed  to  his  works,  by  Bouili.y  and 
Malo,  1826;  QuiSrard,  “La  France  Litteraire;”  “ Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  GenAale.” 

Le  Gouz.  See  Gouz. 

Legoyt,  leh-gwi.',  (Alfred,)  a French  economist  and 
statistician,  born  at  Clermont-Ferrand  in  1815,  became 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  general  statistics,  and  published, 
besides  other  works,  “La  France  statistique,”  (1843.) 

Legrain  or  Legrin,  leh-gR^N',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a 
French  historian,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1565.  He  held 
some  office  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was  master 
of  requests  of  the  queen  Marie  de  Medicis.  He 
wrote  a History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV.,  (“Decade 
contenant  la  Vie  et  les  Gestes,”  etc.,  1614,)  and  “The 
History  of  Louis  XIII.  from  1610  to  1617,”  (1618.) 
Died  in  1642. 

Legrand  or  Le  Grand,  ]eh-gR6N',  (Antoine,)  a 
French  writer  and  monk,  born  at  Douay,  lived  about 
1650-80.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology 
in  Douay,  and  was  a disciple  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
on  which  he  wrote  several  treatises.  He  published  a 
“Sacred  History  from  the  Creation  to  Constantine  the 
Great,”  (1685,)  and  other  works. 

Le  Grand,  (Baptiste  Alexis  Victor,)  a meritorious 
French  engineer  and  administrator,  born  in  Paris  in 
1791.  He  became  engineer-in-chief  of  the  first  class, 
and  in  1834  was  appointed  director-general  of  bridges, 
roads,  and  mines.  He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  five  times.  It  is  stated  that  no  person  con- 
tributed more  to  the  success  of  the  vast  plan  conceived 
in  his  time  to  increase  the  riches  of  France  by  facility  of 
transport.  His  moral  dignity,  public  spirit,  and  various 
merits  are  highly  commended  by  M.  Villemain,  who 
calls  him  a true  model  of  the  able  and  zealous  adminis- 
trator. Died  in  1848. 

See  Villemain’s  article  in  the  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale.” 

Legrand,  (Claude  Just  Alexandre,)  a French 
general,  born  in  the  department  of  Oise  in  1762.  As 
general  of  division,  he  commanded  under  Moreau  at 
llohenlinden,  (1800,)  and  served  at  Austerlitz,  (1805.) 
He  maintained  his  reputation  at  Jena  (1806)  and  at 
Wagrarn,  (1809.)  He  commanded  the  second  corps- 
d’armee  at  the  Berezina,  (1812.)  Died  in  1815. 

Legrand,  (Jacques  Guillaume,)  an  eminent  French 
architect,  born  in  Paris  in  1743,  was  a pupil  of  Clerisseau, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  After  he  had  travelled  in 
Italy  and  acquired  a pure  taste,  he  was  employed  as 
architect  of  several  public  edifices  in  Paris,  among  which 
are  the  Halle  aux  Bles,  (Corn-Market,  1783,)  Halle  aux 
Draps,  (Cloth-Market,  1786,)  and  Theatre  Feydeau, 
(1790.)  Molinos  was  associated  with  him  in  these  works. 
Legrand  published  a “ Comparison  between  Ancient  and 
Modern  Architecture,”  (1799,)  and  wrote  an  “Essay  on 
the  History  of  Architecture,”  (1809.)  Died  in  1807. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene  rale.” 

Legrand,  (Joachim,)  a French  historian  and  abbe, 
born  at  Saint-Lo  in  1653,  was  a person  of  great  erudi- 
tion. He  was  secretary  of  legation  in  Spain  about  1702, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  foreign  office.  He 
published  a “ History  of  the  Divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,”  (1688,)  and  a few  other  historical  works. 
Died  in  1733. 

Legrand,  (Louis,)  a French  theologian,  born  in  Bur- 
gundy in  1711.  He  became  professor  or  maitre  des  etudes 
in  the  seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice,  Paris,  and  published, 
besides  other  works,  a “Treatise  on  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Word,”  (1751.)  He  composed  the  censures  which 
the  Faculty  of  Theology  published  against  Rousseau’s 
“Emile”  (1762)  and  Buffon’s  “Jipoques  de  la  Nature.” 
Died  in  1780. 

Legrand,  (Marc  Antoine,)  a French  dramatist  and 
actor,  born  in  Paris  in  1673.  He  composed  a number 
of  popular  comedies,  among  which  are  “ The  Blind 


Clairvoyant,”  (1716,)  and  “ Roi  de  Cocagne,”  1719.  Died 
in  1728. 

Legrand  d’Aussy,  leh-gR6N'  do'se',  (Pierre  Jean 
Baptiste,)  a French  litterateur,  born  at  Amiens  in  1737. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “Fabliaux,  or  Tales  of 
the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries,”  (1779.)  In  1795 
he  was  chosen  keeper  of  the  French  manuscripts  of  the 
National  Library.  Died  in  1800. 

Legranzi,  lii-gRdn'zee,  or  Legrenzi,  lh-guSn'zee, 
(Giovanni,)  an  Italian  composer,  born  near  Bergamo 
about  1625;  died  about  1690. 

Legras,  leh-gRi',  (Antoine,)  a French  scholar  and 
writer,  born  in  Paris  about  1680.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “The  Works  of  the  Fathers  who  lived  in 
the  Time  of  the  Apostles,  with  Notes,”  (1717.)  Died 
in  1751. 

Legraverend,  leh-gRfv'RbN',  (Jean  Marie  Ema- 
nuel,) a French  jurist,  born  at  Rennes  in  1 776,  published 
a “Treatise  on  Criminal  Legislation  in  France,”  (1816,) 
and  other  approved  works.  Died  in  1827. 

Legrenzi.  See  Legranzi. 

Legrin.  See  Legrain. 

Legris-Duval,  leh-gRe'  dii'vil',  (Ren£  Michel,)  a 
French  priest,  born  in  Bretagne  in  1765,  was  a zealous 
and  efficient  promoter  of  benevolent  institutions.  Died 
in  1819. 

Legroing  de  la  Maisonneuve,  leh-gRwdN'  deh 
It  mk'zo'nuv',  (Franqoise  Th^r^se  Antoinette,) 
Countess,  a French  authoress,  born  in  Lorraine  in  1764. 
She  wrote  “ Zenobia,”  a novel,  (1800,)  an  “ Essay  on  the 
Education  of  Women,”  (1801,)  and  a “History  of  the 
Gauls  and  of  France  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  End 
of  the  Reign  of  Hugh  Capet,”  (1830.)  Died  in  1837. 

Legros  or  Le  Gros,  leh-gRo',  (Nicolas,)  a French 
Jansenist  theologian,  born  atRheimsin  1675.  He  passed 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  in  Holland,  to  which 
he  retired  for  refuge  from  persecution.  Among  his  works 
are  a French  translation  of  the  Bible,  (1739,)  which  is 
esteemed  for  fidelity,  and  a “Manual  for  the  Christian,” 
(1740.)  Died  in  1751. 

Legros,  (Pierre,)  a French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris 
in  1666.  He  studied  in  Rome,  where  he  executed  many 
admired  works.  His  statue  of  Saint  Dominic  is  reckoned 
among  the  master-pieces  of  the  Basilica  of  Saint  Peter. 
He  also  adorned  the  chateau  of  Versailles.  He  sacri- 
ficed less  to  the  depraved  taste  of  the  time  than  most 
other  French  artists.  Died  in  Rome  in  1719. 

Le  Guaspre.  See  Dughet. 

Lehmann,  la'min,  (Christian  Gottfried  Wil- 
helm,) a German  scholar,  born  at  Halberstadt  in  1765. 
He  published  a “ Summary  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Man,”  (1799.)  Died  in  1823. 

Lehmann,  (Heinrich,)  a skilful  German  painter  of 
history  and  portraits,  born  at  Kiel  in  1814.  He  became 
in  youth  a resident  of  Paris,  where  he  obtained  medals 
of  the  first  class  in  1840,  1848,  and  1855,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  emperor  to  adorn  the  palace  of  Luxem- 
bourg. 

Lehmann,  (Johann  Georg,)  a German  topographer, 
born  in  1765,  invented  about  1793  a new  method  of  sur- 
veying, since  called  by  his  name.  Died  in  1811. 

Lehmann,  (Johann  Georg  Christoph,)  a German 
botanist,  born  about  1794,  was  professor  of  botany  at 
Hamburg.  He  wrote  monographs  of  several  genera, 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1861. 

Lehmann,  (Johann  Gottlob,)  a German  philoso- 
pher, who  acquired  a European  reputation  as  a mine- 
ralogist. In  1761  he  removed  from  Berlin  to  Saint 
Petersburg,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation  from  the 
empress,  who  gave  him  a place  in  the  Academy  of  that 
city.  He  published  a work  on  mineralogy  for  the  use 
of  schools,  (1759,)  and  other  treatises  on  that  science. 
Died  in  1767. 

Lehmann,  (Rudolf,)  a painter,  and  a brother  of 
Heinrich,  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1819.  He  worked 
mostly  in  Rome,  and  received  medals  at  the  Salon  of 
Paris.  Many  of  his  works  represent  the  manners,  cos- 
tumes, and  scenery  of  Italy. 

Lehnberg,  lan'b§RG,  (Magnus,)  an  eloquent  Swedish 
writer  and  pulpit  orator,  born  in  1758,  became  Bishop 
of  Linkoping.  Died  in  1809. 
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Lehoc,  leh-ok',  (Louis  Gr£goire,)  a French  littera- 
teur, born  in  Paris  in  1743.  Among  his  works  is  “Pyr- 
rhus,” a tragedy,  (1807.)  Died  in  1810. 

Lelirberg,  laR'bgRG,  (Aron  Christian,)  a Russian 
scholar,  born  at  Dorpat,  in  Livonia,  in  1770.  He  re- 
moved to  Saint  Petersburg,  and  wrote  “ Inquiries  into 
the  Early  History  of  Russia,”  (1814.)  Died  in  1S13. 

Le  Huerou,  leh  hti-a'Roo',  (Julien  Marie,)  a French 
historian,  born  at  Prat  in  1807.  He  wrote  on  the  history 
of  the  Franks,  Gauls,  etc.  Died  in  1843. 

Leibnitz  or  Leibniz,  von,  fon  lib'nits  or  llp'nits, 
[Lat.  Leibnitz/ius,]  (Gottfried  Wilhelm,)  Baron,  a 
German  philosopher  and  mathematician  of  the  first 
order,  pre-eminent  among  the  moderns  as  a universal 
genius,  was  born  at  Leipsic  on  the  6th  of  July,  1646. 
He  was  a son  of  Friedrich  Leibnitz,  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  at  Leipsic.  After  learning  Latin  and  Greek 
at  the  school  of  Saint  Nicholas,  he  entered  the  University 
of  Leipsic  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  studied  law,  philoso- 
phy, mathematics,  etc.  He  acquired  a profound  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  whose  systems 
he  endeavoured  to  harmonize.  In  1666  he  produced  a 
remarkable  treatise  on  the  combination  of  numbers  and 
ideas,  “ De  Arte  Combinatoria,”  and  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  at  Altorf.  He  accepted  in  1667  the  office 
of  councillor  of  state  at  Frankfort,  and  published  his 
“New  Method  of  Learning  and  Teaching  Jurispru- 
dence,” (“Nova  Methodus  discendae  docendaeque  Juris- 
prudent^,” 1668,)  an  ingenious  and  profound  essay  on 
Roman  law,  which  raised  him  to  the  first  rank  of  philo- 
sophic writers. 

Attracted  by  a tendency  to  universality  in  science,  he 
meditated  the  plan  of  an  encyclopaedia,  which  became 
one  of  his  favourite  projects,  and  produced  in  rapid 
succession  works  on  politics,  religion,  and  philosophy, 
in  Latin  and  French, — for  he  scarcely  ever  wrote  in  his 
mother-tongue.  He  advanced  new  and  bold  theories  of 
motion  in  his  “Theory  of  Concrete  Motion”  (“Theoria 
Motus  concreti”)  and  “ Theory  of  Abstract  Motion,” 
(“Theoria  Motus  abstracti,”  1671.)  In  1672  he  visited 
Paris,  where  he  met  Cassini  and  Huyghens,  and  declined 
to  enter  the  Academy  of  Sciences  with  the  condition  that 
he  should  abjure  the  Protestant  religion.  Proceeding 
to  London,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Newton, 
Boyle,  and  others,  and  was  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1676  he  removed  to  Hanover,  having  been 
appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick-Liineburg  his  coun- 
sellor ( Hofrath ) and  librarian.  About  this  time  he  made 
the  great  discovery  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  nearly 
identical  with  Newton’s  method  of  fluxions.  Many 
years  later  an  acrimonious  controversy  was  carried  on 
between  the  friends  of  these  two  rivals,  respecting  the 
priority  of  claim  to  this  discovery.  A committee  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  (about  1705)  decided  in 
favour  of  Newton  ; but  M.  Biot  maintains  that  Leibnitz 
anticipated  Newton  in  respect  to  publicity  by  a letter  to 
Oldenburg  in  1676,  and  accords  to  both  the  honour  of 
the  original  invention.  Leibnitz  developed  the  power 
of  this  calculus  with  a marvellous  felicity  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  theory  of  curves,  to  mechanical  problems,  etc. 

In  1682  he  became  editor  of  the  “Acta  Eruditorum” 
of  Leipsic,  a journal  which  he  rendered  celebrated.  He 
wrote  in  1693  a treatise  on  geology,  entitled  “ Protogaea,” 
“which,”  says  Plallam,  “no  one  can  read  without  per- 
ceiving that  of  all  the  early  geologists  Leibnitz  came 
nearest  to  the  theories  which  are  most  received  in  the 
English  school  at  this  day.”  He  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  in  1702,  with- 
out being  required  to  change  his  residence  or  to  retire 
from  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Brunswick.  Charles 
VI.  of  Germany  gave  him  the  titles  of  baron  and  of  aulic 
councillor,  but  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  enter  his 
service.  Between  1690  and  1700  he  was  engaged  in  a 
long  epistolary  negotiation  with  Bossuet  in  order  to  re- 
store the  unity  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches. 
He  crowned  his  career  as  author  by  his  great  work 
entitled  “Essay  of  Theodicea  on  the  Goodness  of  God, 
the  Liberty  of  Man,  and  the  Origin  of  Evil,”  (“Essai  de 
Theodicee  sur  la  Bontede  Dieu,  la  Libertede  lTIomme, 
et  l’Origine  du  Mai,”  1710.)  According  to  his  system, 
God  is  the  supreme  Reason  of  the  universe,  the  first  and 


last  term  in  the  series  of  efficient  causes,  as  in  that 
of  final  causes.  In  forming  the  world  He  has  realized 
the  ideal  models  of  truth,  beauty,  and  perfection  which 
existed  eternally  in  His  mind.  To  the  parallelism  estab- 
lished in  the  divine  mind  between  the  reign  of  efficient 
causes  and  that  of  final  causes,  corresponds  another  har- 
mony, of  a superior  order,  between  the  kingdoms  of  nature 
and  of  grace.  From  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  divine 
attributes  he  deduces  the  celebrated  theory  of  Optimism, 
— that  among  all  possible  plans  of  creation  the  Almighty 
has  chosen  the  best,  the  one  which  combines  the  greatest 
variety  with  the  greatest  order, — in  which  matter,  space, 
and  time  are  most  wisely  economized.  Pie  died  at  Hano- 
ver, November  14,  1716.  Among  his  important  works 
is  one  entitled  “New  Essays  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing,” (“  Nouveaux  Essais  sur  l’Entendement  humain,” 
about  1765,)  in  which  he  controverts  the  opinions  of  Locke. 
Another  of  his  works  is  called  “ Pre-Established  Har- 
mony,” (“  Harmonie  pre-etablie.”)  His  “Monadologie,” 
(1714,)  in  which  his  metaphysical  system  is  developed, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  his  intel- 
lectual power.  “There  was  only  one  man  in  the  world,” 
says  Hallam,  “who  could  have  left  so  noble  a science  as 
philosophical  jurisprudence  for  pursuits  of  a still  more 
exalted  nature  and  for  which  he  was  still  more  fitted ; 
and  that  man  was  Leibnitz  himself.”  (“  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  He  was  never  married.  His 
disposition  was  cheerful,  his  manners  were  affable,  and 
his  habits  temperate.  A complete  edition  of  his  works 
has  recently  been  published  by  Foucher  de  Careil,  Paris. 

See  Fontenelle,  “ Eloge  de  Leibnitz;”  J.  A.  Eberhard, 
“ Characteristic  des  Freiherm  von  Leibnitz,”  1817;  Lamprecht, 
“Leben'des  Freiherm  G.  W.  von  Leibnitz,”  1740;  Hissmann, 
“Versuch  iiber  das  Leben  des  Freiherm  von  Leibnitz,”  1783;  De 
Jaucourt,  “Vie  de  Leibnitz,”  1734;  Guhrauer,  “G.  W.  von  Leib- 
nitz, Biographie,”  2 vols.,  1845;  G.  Schilling,  “Leibnitz  als 
Denker,”  1846 ; Jean  Svlvain  Bailly,  “ Eloge  de  Leibnitz,”  1769 ; 
John  M.  Mackie,  “Life  of  G.  W.  Leibnitz,"  Boston,  1845;  Emii, 
F.  Vogel,  “G.  W.  von  Leibnitz,”  Leipsic,  1846;  Dr.  F.  Hoefer, 
article  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale;”  Biot,  article  in  the 
“Biographie  Universelle ;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1846; 
“Atlantic  Monthly”  for  June,  1858. 

Leibnitzius.  See  Leibnitz. 

Leicester,  Earl  of.  See  Dudley,  (Robert.) 

Leicester,  lgs'ter,  of  Holkham,  (Thomas  William 
Coke,)  Earl  of,  an  eminent  English  agriculturist,  was 
the  son  of  Wenman  Roberts,  of  Norfolk,  and  was  born 
in  1752.  His  father  assumed  the  name  of  Coke  when 
he  inherited  the  estates  of  his  uncle  Thomas  Coke,  who 
was  Earl  of  Leicester  and  a descendant  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke.  From  1776  to  1832  he  represented  the  county  of 
Norfolk  in  Parliament,  and  was  a constant  supporter  of 
the  Whig  party.  He  owned  a very  large  and  highly- 
cultivated  estate  at  Holkham,  and  became  distinguished 
for  his  liberality  and  zeal  in  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture. After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  (1802)  he 
was  reputed  to  hold  the  highest  place  among  English 
cultivators.  In  1837  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as 
Earl  of  Leicester  of  Holkham.  The  last  name  of  this 
title  was  annexed  to  distinguish  him  from  another  Earl 
of  Leicester.  Died  in  1842. 

Leich,  ITk,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a German  philolo- 
gist, born  at  Leipsic  in  1720,  became  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  that  city  in  1748.  He  wrote  the  “Life  and 
Reign  of  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus,”  and  several 
other  works.  Died  in  1750. 

Leichner,  llK'ner,  (Eccard,)  a German  naturalist 
and  physician,  born  in  Thuringia  in  1612.  He  practised 
at  Erfurt,  where  he  died  in  1690. 

Leichner,  (Johann  Georg  Heinrich,)  a German 
painter,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1684;  died  in  1769. 

Leidy,  li'de,  (Joseph,)  M.D.,  LL.D.,  a distinguished 
American  naturalist,  of  German  extraction,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  September  9,  1823.  He  graduated  as  M.D. 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1844,  and  the  same 
year  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  soon 
abandoned  it  for  more  congenial  pursuits.  From  1846 
to  1852  he  gave  private  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy 
and  physiology.  In  1853  he  was  elected  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  position 
he  still  holds.  Besides  anatomy,  human  and  compara- 
tive, he  has  devoted  much  attention  to  natural  history, 
more  especially  zoology  and  palaeontology.  Since  1846 
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he  has  occupied  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  curators 
in  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  The  third  volume 
of  the  “Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers,”  compiled  and 
published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  gives  a list 
of  one  hundred  and  eleven  of  his  published  papers  up 
to  i860.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  the 
“ Flora  and  Fauna  within  Living  Animals,”  and  the 
“Ancient  Fauna  of  Nebraska,”  both  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Since  i860,  besides  publishing 
an  “Elementary  Treatise  on  Human  Anatomy,”  he  has 
largely  added  to  his  list  of  scientific  papers.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  is  the  “Cretaceous  Rep- 
tiles of  the  United  States,”  published  in  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  the  “ Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Know- 
ledge,” in  1865. 

Leigh,  lee,  (Charles,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  naturalist, 
born  in  Lancashire  about  1650.  He  practised  medicine 
in  London  and  other  cities,  and  published  several  works, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  a “ Natural  History  of  Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire,  and  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,”  (1700.) 

Leigh,  (Sir  Edward,)  an  English  writer  and  biblical 
scholar,  born  in  Leicestershire  in  1602,  was  educated  for 
the  law.  In  the  civil  war  he  favoured  the  popular  cause, 
and  was  a member  of  Parliament,  from  which  he  was 
expelled  in  1648  by  the  extreme  opponents  of  the  king. 
He  displayed  much  learning  in  his  “ Critica  Sacra, 
or  the  Hebrew  Words  of  the  Old  and  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament,”  (1639,)  and  published  a “Treatise  of 
Divinity,”  (1646,)  and  other  esteemed  religious  works. 
Died  in  1671. 

Leighton,  la'ton,  (Alexander,)  a Scottish  clergy- 
man, born  at  Edinburgh  in  1568.  He  was  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  in  that  city  for  several  years  prior  to 
1613,  when  he  removed  to  London  and  obtained  a lec- 
tureship. For  libellous  or  offensive  expressions  against 
the  king,  queen,  and  the  bishops  in  his  book  called 
“Zion’s  Plea,”  (1629,)  he  was  punished  by  the  Star 
Chamber  with  mutilation,  the  pillory,  and  long  imprison- 
ment. He  was  released  in  1640,  and  died  about  1646. 
Laud  appears  to  be  responsible  for  the  cruel  treatment 
of  Leighton. 

Leighton,  (Sir  Frederick,)  an  English  artist, 
bom  in  1830.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  studying 
art  in  Rome  under  Filippo  Meli.  He  af  erwards  woiked 
at  Frankfort,  Brussels,  Paris,  and  other  continental 
towns.  Public  attention  was  first  drawn  to  him  by  his 
“ Cimabue,”  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1855, 
Among  his  numerous  works  may  also  be  mentioned 
“ The  Triumph  of  Music,”  (1856),  and  “Elisha  raising 
the  Son  of  the  Shunamite,”  (1881).  He  was  elected 
A.R.A.  in  1864  and  R.A.  in  1869.  In  1878  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  knighted. 

Leignton,  la'ton,  (Robert,)  a British  divine  of  emi- 
nent merit  and  piety,  born  in  London  about  1612,  was 
the  son  of  the  preceding.  About  1641  he  became  min- 
ister of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Newbottle,  near 
Edinburgh.  Finding  that  his  moderation  was  unaccept- 
able to  the  contentious  spirit  and  fierce  zeal  which  then 
prevailed,  he  retired  from  the  pulpit,  and  was  chosen 
principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  When  Charles 
II.  resolved  to  restore  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  (about 
1661,)  Leighton  was  made  Bishop  of  Dumblane.  About 
1670  he  became  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  His  conduct 
was  more  conciliatory  than  that  of  the  other  bishops. 
He  had  a high  reputation  as  a preacher,  and  published 
sermons  and  other  works,  which  are  greatly  esteemed. 
His  commentary  on  the  first  epistle  of  Peter  was  often 
reprinted.  In  1674  he  resigned  his  archbishopric,  prob- 
ably from  an  abhorrence  of  the  violent  contest  which 
disturbed  the  Church  and  State.  Died  in  1684. 

See  John  N.  Pearson,  “ Life  of  R.  Leighton,”  1832;  George 
Jerment,  “Remains  of  the  Life  of  R.  Leighton,”  1808;  Burnet, 
“History  of  his  Own  Time;”  “ R.  Leighton  eiti  apostolischer 
Mann,”  etc.,  Berlin,  1834;  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Leiningen,  von,  fon  li'ning-en,  (Charles,)  Prince, 
a German  prince,  born  in  1804,  was  a half-brother  of 
Victoria,  Queen  of  England.  Died  in  1856. 

Leinster,  lin'ster  or  leen'ster,  (William  Robert 
Fitzgerald,)  Duke  of,  an  Irish  peer,  born  in  1749, 
entered  the  British  House  of  Lords  in  1776,  and  acted 
with  the  Tories.  Died  in  1805. 


Leisewitz,  li'zeh-ftits',  (Johann  Anton,)  a German 
dramatist,  born  at  Hanover  in  1752,  wrote  a popular 
tragedy,  entitled  “Julius  von  Tarent.”  Died  in  1806. 

Leisler,  lls'ler,  (Jacob,)  an  adventurer  and  revolu- 
tionist, born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  Germany,  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1660,  and  became  a resident  of 
Albany.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  court  of  admiralty  in  1683.  In  1689  he  was  the 
leader  of  a mob  which  seized  the  fort  and  public  funds 
of  New  York.  Having  declared  himself  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  he  strengthened  the  fort,  and  was  proclaimed 
by  his  adherents  commander-in-chief  of  the  province. 
Sloughter  having  been  soon  afterwards  appointed 
Governor,  Leisler  was  arrested,  and,  executed  in  1691. 

Leismann,  (Johann  Anton,)  a German  painter, 
bom  at  Salzburg  in  1604.  He  settled  in  Venice,  and 
painted  landscapes  and  battles.  His  manner  is  said  to 
resemble  that  of  Salvator  Rosa.  Died  in  1698. 

Leith,  (Sir  James,)  a British  general,  born  in 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  in  1763.  He  served  as  major- 
general  under  Sir  John  Moore  in  the  Peninsula,  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Corunna,  in  1 809.  He  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  forces  in  the  West  Indies  in  1814. 
Died  in  1816. 

Leituer,  (Gottlieb  William,)  a linguist  and 
oiientalist,  born  at  Pesth  in  1840.  He  has  worked 
largely  in  India,  where  he  has  founded  many  institutes 
and  colleges,  and  has  directed  valuable  ethnological 
researches. 

Lejay,  leh-zhi',  (Gabriel  Francois,)  a French  Jes- 
uit, born  in  Paris  about  1660.  He  was  eminent  as  a 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  Paris,  where  Voltaire  was  his 
pupil.  He  published,  besides  other  works  in  Latin, 
“ Bibliotheca  Rhetorum,”  (“  Library  of  Orators,”  1725,) 
which  is  said  to  be  a valuable  systematic  treatise  on 
eloquence.  Died  in  1734. 

Lejay  or  Le  J ay,  (Gui  Michel,)  a Frenchman,  known 
by  the  Polyglot  Bible  which  bears  his  name,  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1588.  He  expended  the  labour  of  seventeen 
years  and  a large  patrimony  in  the  publication  of  his 
“Bible  in  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Chaldee,”  etc.,  (“Biblia 
Hebraica,  Samaritana,  Chaldaica,  Graeca,  Syriaca,  Latina, 
Arabica,”  1645,)  which  is  a master-piece  of  typography. 
Lejay  was  assisted  in  editing  this  work  by  Morin,  Gabriel 
Sionita,  and  other  learned  men.  He  was  made  a privy 
councillor.  Died  in  1674. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale.  ” 

Lejeune,  leh-zhun',  (Claude,)  a famous  French 
musician  and  composer,  born  at  Valenciennes  about 
1540.  He  received  the  title  of  composer  to  Henry  IV. 
Died  about  1600. 

Le  Jeune,  (Jean.)  See  Jf.une,  Le. 

Lejeune  or  Le  Jeune,  (Louis  Francois,)  Baron, 
a French  general  and  painter,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1775. 
For  his  conduct  at  Austerlitz  he  was  made  chef-de-batail- 
lon  in  1805.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade 
at  Borodino  in  1812,  and  is  said  to  have  saved  the  army 
of  Oudinot  at  Hoyerswerda.  He  painted,  besides  other 
subjects,  “The  Battle  of  Marengo,”  (1801,)  “The  Battle 
of  Lodi,”  (1804,)  and  “The  Battle  of  the  Moskwa,” 
(1824.)  Died  in  1850. 

Lejeune,  (Paul,)  a French  missionary,  born  in  1592, 
laboured  in  Canada  for  many  years.  He  published  a 
descriptive  work  on  Canada  and  its  native  tribes,  (7 
vols.,  1640.)  Died  in  1664. 

Lejeune-Dirichlet,  (Gustav.)  See  Dirichlet. 

Lekain,  leh-kiN',  (Henri  Louis,)  a famous  French 
actor,  born  in  Paris  in  1728.  He  Was  patronized  by 
Voltaire,  who  discerned  in  him  the  germ  of  great  talent 
while  he  was  acting  in  a private  troupe.  He  made  his 
debut  in  1750,  and  attained  a celebrity  scarcely  equalled 
by  that  of  any  actor  of  modern  times  except  Garrick. 
Lekain  was  most  successful  in  tragedy  and  in  the  ex- 
pression of  deep  emotion.  Voltaire  designated  him  as 
the  only  truly  tragic  actor.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
career  he  performed  at  Berlin,  by  request  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  Died  in  1778. 

See  “Memoires  de  Lekain,”  published  by  his  son,  1801  ; F.  J. 
Talma,  “Mdmoire  sur  Lekain  et  sur  l’Art  dramatique,”  1827; 
Voltaire,  “ Correspondance “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale 
“Monthly  Review,”  vol.  xxxvi.,  1801,  (Appendix.) 
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Le  Keux,  leh-kooks,  ? (Henry,)  a skilful  English 
engraver,  born  in  1788.  He  engraved  some  works  of 
Turner  and  Prout,  illustrations  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
Poems,  etc.  Died  in  1868. 

Le  Keux,  (John,)  an  English  architectural  engraver, 
a brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  London  in  1783 
or  1784.  He  excelled  in  the  engraving  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, the  principles  and  details  of  which  he  had 
diligently  studied.  His  works  have  contributed  much 
to  the  diffusion  of  a taste  for  the  Gothic  style  in  England, 
lie  engraved  part  of  Britton’s  “Cathedral  Antiquities,” 
and  of  Pugin’s  “Antiquities  of  Normandy”  and  “Gothic 
Specimens,”  and  other  works.  He  died  in  1846. 

Le  Keux,  (John  Henry,)  an  excellent  engraver  and 
draftsman,  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  about  1812. 
He  acquired  a high  reputation  as  engraver  of  architec- 
ture. Among  his  works  are  numerous  plates  in  Ruskin’s 
“ Modern  Painters.” 

Le  Laboureur,  (Jean.)  See  Laboureur,  Le. 

Le'land,  (Charles  Godfrey,)  an  American  littera- 
teur, born  at  Philadelphia  in  1824.  He  was  a contributor 
to  the  “ Knickerbocker  Magazine”  and  other  periodicals. 
He  published  in  1855  the  “Sketch-Book  of  Meister 
Karl”  and  “The  Poetry  and  Mystery  of  Dreams,”  and 
in  1856  a translation  of  Heine’s  “Pictures  of  Travel,” 
(“  Reisebilder.”) 

Lel'and  or  Laylonde,  la'lond,  (John,)  an  eminent 
English  antiquary  and  linguist,  born  in  London  soon 
after  1500.  He  learned  the  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages at  Oxford  and  Paris.  Having  entered  into  holy 
orders,  he  became  chaplain  to  Henry  VIII.,  who  em- 
ployed him  as  librarian  and  in  1533  gave  him  the  title 
of  his  antiquary,  with  orders  to  explore  the  antiquities 
of  England.  He  spent  about  seven  years  in  collecting 
materials  for  history,  and  in  1545  compiled  his  “ Account 
of  British  Authors,”  (“  Commentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Bri- 
tannicis.”)  He  became  insane  in  1550,  and  died  in  1552, 
leaving  many  manuscripts,  which  were  deposited  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Plis  “Itinerary”  (9  vols.)  was  edited 
by  Hearne  in  1710. 

See  Huddesford,  “Lives  of  Leland,  Hearne,  and  Wood,”  1772; 
Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Wood,  “Athens 
Oxonienses.” 

Leland,  (John,)  an  English  dissenting  minister,  born 
in  Lancashire  in  1691.  He  became  pastor  of  a Presby- 
terian congregation  in  Dublin  in  1716.  In  1733  he  pub- 
lished an  “Answer  to  Tindal’s  ‘ Christianity  as  Old  as 
the  Creation.’”  He  wrote  other  approved  treatises  in 
defence  of  Christianity,  and  in  1754  published  his  chief 
work,  a “View  of  the  Principal  Deistical  Writers  that 
have  appeared  in  England  in  the  Last  and  Present  Cen- 
tury.” Died  in  1766. 

See  the  “Monthly  Review”  for  March,  1754,  March,  1755,  and 
June,  1764. 

Leland,  (John,)  an  American  Baptist  divine,  born  at 
Grafton,  Massachusetts,  in  1754.  He  published  nume- 
rous sermons,  and  essays  on  various  subjects.  Died  in 
1841. 

Leland,  (Thomas,)  a classical  scholar  and  historical 
writer,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1722.  Pie  took  orders,  and 
became  eminent  as  a preacher.  In  1756  he  produced 
the  first  volume  of  an  excellent  translation  of  Demos- 
thenes’ Orations,  which  was  finished  in  1770.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  oratory  in  Trinity  College  in  1763. 
His  principal  works,  besides  the  above-named,  are  a 
“ History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon,” 
(1758,)  a “Dissertation  on  the  Principle  of  Human  Elo- 
quence,” (1764,)  and  a “History  of  Ireland,”  (1773.) 
Died  in  1785. 

See  the  “Monthly  Review”  for  August,  1758,  and  September  and 
November,  1773. 

Leleux,  leh-luh',  (Adolphe,)  a popular  French 
painter  of  genre,  born  in  Paris  in  1812.  Among  his 
works  are  “ The  Spanish  Smugglers,”  and  “ The  Return 
from  Market,”  (1847.) 

Leleux,  (Armand,)  a painter  of  genre,  etc.,  a brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1818. 

Lelewel,  li-la'vel,?  (Joachim,)  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Polish  historians  of  modern  times,  was  born  at 
Warsaw  in  1786.  He  conspired  with  the  insurgents  at 
Warsaw  against  Constantine  of  Russia  in  November, 


1830,  and  was  proposed  for  dictator;  but  Chlopicki  was 
preferred.  Lelewel  held  several  high  offices  in  the  new 
government  for  a short  time,  until  the  victories  of  the 
Russians  drove  him  into  exile  in  1831.  After  1833  he 
resided  at  Brussels.  Among  his  most  popular  works 
are  a “ History  of  Poland,”  (1S29,)  a “ History  of  Poland 
under  Stanislas  Augustus,”  (1831,)  and  “Poland  of  the 
Middle  Ages,”  (1846-51.)  Pie  published  (in  French)  an 
important  work  on  “Mediaeval  Geography,”  (1852,)  and 
various  other  books.  Died  in  1861. 

See  L.  Chodzko,  “Notice  biographique  sur  J.  Lelewel,”  4th 
edition,  1834. 

Lelli,  lel'lee,  (Ercole,)  an  Italian  painter  and  modeller 
of  the  Bolognese  school,  born  in  1702.  He  excelled  in 
the  art  of  anatomical  preparations.  Died  in  1766. 

Lelong,  leh-ldN',  (Jacques,)  a French  priest  and 
bibliographer  of  high  reputation,  born  in  Paris  in  1665, 
was  learned  in  languages  and  literary  history.  He  be- 
came librarian  in  the  Maison  Saint-Honore,  at  Paris. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  “Bibliotheca  Sacra;  or, 
Syllabus  of  nearly  all  Editions  and  Versions  of  the 
Scriptures,”  (2  vols.,  1709,)  and  “ Bibliotheque  historique 
de  la  France,”  (1719,)  containing  a catalogue  of  works 
which  treat  on  French  history,  with  notes.  An  enlarged 
edition  of  the  latter  was  published  by  Fevret  de  Fon- 
tette,  (5  vols.,  1768-78.)  Died  in  1721. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Le  Lorrain,  leh  IoTIn',  (Louis  Joseph,)  a French 
engraver  and  mediocre  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1715; 
died  in  Saint  Petersburg  in  1760. 

Lelorrain  or  Le  Lorrain,  (Robert,)  a French  sculp- 
tor, born  in  Paris  in  1666,  was  a pupil  of  Girardon.  Pie 
was  chosen  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1701. 
His  works  display  good  talents,  but  are  censured  for 
mannerism.  Died  in  1743. 

Lelut,  1V1U',  (Louis  Franqois,)  a French  physician, 
born  in  Haute-Saone  in  1804.  Pie  wrote  able  treatises 
on  psychology,  insanity,  etc. 

Le'ly,  (Sir  Peter,)  or  Van  der  Faes,  vfn  der  fas,  a 
successful  portrait-painter,  of  Dutch  descent,  was  born 
at  Soest,  in  Westphalia,  in  1617.  He  removed  to  Lon- 
don in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  He  excelled  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  female  beauty,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  artists  of  that  time.  After  the  restoration 
in  1660,  he  received  the  title  of  first  painter  to  Charles 
II.,  the  beauties  of  whose  court  were  the  subjects  of 
his  master-pieces.  His  works  are  generally  censured  for 
immodesty.  Died  in  1680. 

See  Bryan,  “Dictionary  of  Painters;”  Walpole,  “Anecdotes 
of  Painting.” 

Lemaire,  leh-mSR',  (Henri,)  a French  novelist,  born 
at  Nancy  in  1756.  Pie  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “The 
French  Gil  Bias,  or  Adventures  of  Henri  Lanjon,”  (3 
vols.,  1792.)  Died  in  1808. 

Lemaire,  Ieh-m2R',  (Jacques,)  a Dutch  navigator  and 
merchant,  who  was  director-general  of  a company  which 
in  1615  sent  an  expedition  to  find  a new  route  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  He  discovered  the  strait  which  bears 
his  name  and  separates  Staten  Land  from  Terra  del 
Fuego,  in  1616,  doubled  Cape  Horn  for  the  first  time, 
and  sailed  to  the  East  Indies.  He  died  at  sea  in  1616. 
C.  Schouten  was  captain  of  the  ship  which  made  this 
voyage. 

See  A.  G.  Chotin,  “Notice  sur  J.  Lemaire,  Navigateur.” 

Lemaire,  (Jean,)  a Belgian  poet  and  historian,  born 
in  Hainault  about  1473.  He  entered  the  service  of 
Margaret  of  Austria  as  librarian.  Plis  principal  work 
is  entitled  “ Illustrations  of  the  Gauls,”  (“  Illustrations 
des  Gaules,”  1512.)  Died  about  1548. 

Lemaire,  (Nicolas  Floi,)  a French  classical  scholar 
and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Triancourt  (Meuse)  in  1767.  He 
was  chosen  professor  of  Latin  poetry  in  the  Faculty  of 
Letters,  Paris,  in  1811.  He  composed  Latin  verses  with 
remarkable  facility.  Among  his  productions  is  a Latin 
“Ode  on  the  Birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,”  (1812.)  He 
acquired  reputation  among  classical  literati  by  the  pub- 
lication of  all  the  best  Latin  authors,  in  154  vols.  8vo, 
under  the  title  of  “ Bibliotheca  Classica  Latina.”  This 
is  said  to  be  the  best  collection  of  the  classics  that  exists. 
Died  in  1832. 


See  “ Notice  sur  N.  E.  Lemaire,”  Pans,  1842. 
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Lemaire,  (Philippe  Henri,)  a French  sculptor,  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  was  born  at  Valenciennes  in 
1798.  He  gained  the  first  prize  in  1821,  and  studied  in 
Rome.  His  design  for  the  frontoji  or  pediment  of  the 
church  of  Madeleine,  Paris,  was  preferied  in  1836,  and 
his  statues  of  KJeber,  Hoche,  and  Louis  XIV.  at  Ver- 
sailles are  also  masterpieces.  Died  in  1880. 

Lemaire,  (Pierre  Auguste,)  a Fiench  classical 
scholar,  a nephew  of  Nicolas  Eloi,  was  born  at  Tria..- 
coui  t in  1802.  He  edited  Lucan  and  Lucretius. 

Lemaistre,  leh-mitR',  (Antoine,)  a French  advocate, 
born  in  Paris  in  1608,  was  a brother  of  Lemaistre  de  Sacy. 
He  acquired  a great  reputation  by  his  eloquence,  and 
afterwards  retired  to  the  cloister  of  Port-Royal.  He  was 
a friend  of  Pascal,  and  a nephew  of  Arnauld  d’Andilly. 
Referring  to  his  published  forensic  speeches,  Hallam 
says,  “Lemaistre  is  fervid  and  brilliant;  he  hurries  us 
with  him.  Both  Lemaistre  and  Patru  do  great  honour 
to  the  French  bar.”  He  was  one  of  the  translators  of 
the  Port-Royal  New  Testament.  Died  in  1658. 

See  Philii'pe  Simon  Dupin,  “Notice  sur  A.  Lemaistre,”  1822; 
Voltaire,  “ Si&cle  de  Louis  XIV Fournel,  “ Histoire  des  Avo- 
cats;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Lemaistre,  (Jean,)  a French  magistrate,  who  in  1591 
was  nominated  first  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  League.  At  a critical  period  in  the 
contest  between  the  League  and  Henry  IV.  he  procured 
a decree  of  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  latter,  (1593.) 
Died  in  1596. 

Lemaistre  de  Saci  or  Sacy,  leh-mitR'  deh  sf'se', 
(Isaac  Louis,)  a French  Jansenist  theologian,  born  in 
Paris  in  1613,  was  a nephew  of  Antoine  Arnauld  le 
Grand.  He  was  ordained  a priest  in  1650,  and  became 
confessor  or  principal  director  of  the  recluses  of  Port- 
Royal.  He  was  confined  in  the  Bastille  two  years,  ( 1 666— 
68,)  during  which  he  made  a French  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  was  one  of  the  translators  of  the 
New  Testament  of  Mons,  (1667,)  which  was  often  re- 
printed. In  consequence  of  renewed  persecution,  he  left 
Port-Royal  in  1679.  He  published  French  versions  of 
several  works,  among  which  were  the  fourth  and  sixth 
books  of  the  “rEneid.”  Died  in  1684. 

See  Fontaine,  “Memoires  sur  Port-Royal;”  Sainte-Beuve, 
“Port-Royal,”  tome  ii. ; Lelong,  “ Bibliotheque  sacree;”  “Nou- 
velle Biographie  Generate.  ” 

Lemaitre,  leh-matR',(FR6D^Ric,)  a celebrated  French 
actor,  born  at  Havre  in  1798,  was  called  “the  Talma 
of  the  Boulevards.”  He  was  successful  in  tragedy  and 
comedy,  and  excelled  in  the  romantic  drama. 

Le'man,  (Rev.  Thomas,)  an  English  antiquary,  born 
in  1751  ; died  in  1827. 

Le  Marchant,  leh  mf  r'sIiSn',  (Jacques,)  a Flemish 
historian,  born  at  Furnes  in  1537,  wrote  several  works 
on  the  history  of  Flanders.  Died  in  1609. 

Lemare,  leh-mtR',  (Pierre  Alexandre,)  a French 
grammarian,  born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1766,  published 
several  successful  works  on  grammar.  Died  in  1835. 

Lemazurier,  leh-mt'zii're-a',  (Pierre  David,)  a 
French  writer,  born  at  Gisors“1n  1775;  died  in  1836. 

Lembke,  lemp'keh,  (Johann  Philipp,)  a German 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1631,  painted 
battles,  sieges,  and  hunting-scenes  with  success.  He 
was  invited  to  the  court  of  Sweden  by  Charles  XI.,  who 
gave  him  the  title  of  painter  to  the  king.  Died  in  1721. 

Lemchen.  See  Lemnius,  (Simon.) 

Lemene,  li-ma'ni,  (Francesco,)  Count,  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Lodi  in  1634.  He  composed  many  elegant 
Latin  verses,  but  his  principal  poems  were  written  in  the 
Italian  language.  He  had  a rich  and  poetic  imagination, 
and  contributed  much  to  reform  the  poetry  of  his  country. 
Died  in  1 704. 

See  Tommaso  Ceva,  “ Memorie  di  alcune  Virtu  del  Signor 
Conte  F.  di  Lemene,”  1706;  Tiraboschi,  “ Storia  della  Letteratura 
Italiana.” 

Lemens,  van,  vin  la'mens,  (Balthasar,)  a Flemish 
painter  of  history,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1637,  worked  in 
London.  Died  in  1704. 

Lemercier,  leh-m^R'se-i',  (Jacques,)  a French  archi- 
tect, born  at  Pontoise  about  1600.  By  order  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  he  built  about  1635  the  church  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  at  Paris,  and  the  Chateau  Richelieu.  He  obtained 
the  title  of  chief  architect  to  the  king.  Among  his  most 


admired  works  are  the  church  of  the  Annonciade  at 
Tours,  and  that  of  Saint-Roch  in  Paris.  Died  in  1660. 

See  Fontenay,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes  “Nouvelle  Biogra- 
pliie  Generale Quatremere  de  Quincy,  “ Vies  des  plus  celebres 
Architectes.” 

Lemercier,  (Louis  Jean  N£poMUci:NE,)  a popular 
French  poet  and  dramatist,  born  in  Paris,  April  21, 
1771.  He  was  a republican  in  the  Revolution  and 
through  all  the  changes  which  followed.  His  tragedy 
of  “Agamemnon,”  in  verse,  (1797,)  procured  for  him 
a triumph  of  which  the  annals  of  the  theatre  offer  few 
examples.  He  afterwards  produced  “ Ophis,”  “ Louis 
XI.,”  (1821,)  and  other  successful  tragedies.  He  was 
chosen  a member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1810.  He 
wrote  a poem  entitled  “The  French  Ages,”  (1803,)  and 
many  other  works.  Talleyrand  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  Lemercier  conversed  better  than  any  other  man  in 
France.  Died  in  1840. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  GAi^rale.” 

Lemery,  lim're',  (Louis,)  a skilful  physician  and 
chemist,  a son  of  Nicolas,  noticed  below,  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1677.  He  was  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  for  which  he  wrote  many  memoirs.  For  thirty- 
three  years  he  was  physician  to  the  Hotel-Dieu,  Paris. 
Died  in  1743. 

Lemery,  (Nicolas,)  M.D.,  a French  chemist,  born 
at  Rouen  in  1645,  was  educated  a Protestant.  In  1672 
he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  lectured  on  chemistry  with 
eclat,  and  published  a “Course  of  Chemistry,”  (“Cours 
de  Chimie,”  1675,)  which  was  very  successful.  It  was 
often  reprinted,  and  was  translated  into  many  languages. 
After  suffering  much  persecution  for  religion,  he  abjured 
Calvinism  in  1686.  He  was  received  into  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1699.  Died  in  1715. 

See  Paul  Antoine  Cap,  “llloge  de  N.  Lemery,”  1838;  J.  Ton- 
net,  “ Notice  sur  N.  Lemery,”  1844  ; Fontenelle,  “ Eloge  de  N. 
Lemery,”  1715;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  GGibrale.” 

Lemierre,  leh-me^aiR',  (Antoine  Marin,)  a French 
dramatic  poet,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1723.  He  produced 
in  1758  “ Hypermnestre,”  a tragedy,  which  was  com- 
pletely successful.  His  tragedies  “ William  Tell”  (1766) 
and  “The  Widow  of  Malabar”  (1770)  were  often  per- 
formed with  applause.  He  composed  a poem  on  Painting, 
(1769,)  which  contains  several  fine  passages.  He  was 
chosen  a member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1781.  Died 
in  1793. 

See  Perrin,  “ Notice  de  Lemierre,”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his 
works,  Paris,  3 vols.,  1810;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Lemire,  leh-m^R'  or  leh-meeR',  [Lat.  Mir^e'us,  ] 
(Aubert,)  a Flemish  compiler,  born  at  Brussels  in  1573. 
He  studied  for  the  clerical  profession,  and  became  vicar- 
general  at  Antwerp  in  1624.  He  published,  besides  other 
Latin  works,  “Eulogies  of  Eminent  Belgian  Authors,” 
(1602,)  and  “Annals  of  Belgium,”  (“Rerum  Belgicarum 
Annales,”  1624.)  Died  in  1640. 

See  NicifRON,  “ Mdmoires  Foppens,  “Bibliotheca  Belgica.” 

Lemire,  leh-m^R',  (Noel,)  a French  engraver,  born 
at  Rouen  in  1724,  was  a pupil  of  Lebas.  He  engraved 
landscapes,  portraits,  etc.,  and  excelled  in  vignettes. 
“The  Partition  of  Poland”  (designed  and  engraved  by 
him)  is  called  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1S01. 

Lemmens.  See  Lemnius. 

Lemnius,  lim'ne-us,  or  Lemmens,  ]§m'm§ns,  (Lie- 
vin,)  a Dutch  physician  and  philosopher,  born  at  Zierikzee 
in  1505.  He  practised  in  his  native  place,  and  acquired 
a European  reputation  by  his  skill.  He  wrote,  in  elegant 
Latin,  “De  occultis  Naturae  Miraculis,”  (“The  Secret 
Wonders  of  Nature,”  1559,)  and  other  scientific  or  moral 
works,  which  were  very  successful.  Died  in  1568. 

See  Harderwijck,  “Jets  over  L.  Lemnius,”  1843;  M.  Adam, 
“Vitae  Medicorum  Germanorum.” 

Lemnius,  ISm'ne-us,  (Simon,)  a Swiss  poet,  whose 
proper  name  was  Lemchen,  (ISm'Ken,)  was  born  in  the 
Grisons.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  whence  he  was 
banished  by  the  influence  of  Luther  or  Melanchthon 
about  1538,  probably  on  account  of  his  writings.  He 
published  Latin  epigrams  and  other  verses.  Died  in  1550. 

Lemoine,  leh-mwdn',  (Antoine,)  a French  officer,  a 
brother  of  D’Iberville,  was  born  at  Montreal  in  1683.  He 
became  Governor  of  Cayenne,  where  he  died  about  1730. 
(See  Iberville,  d’.) 
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Lemoine  or  Lemoyne,  leh-mwin',  (Charles,)  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1656,  at  Montreal, 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  governor.  Died  in  1729. 

Lemoine  or  Lemoyne,  (Etienne,)  a French  Prot- 
estant divine  and  Orientalist,  born  at  Caen  in  1624, 
wrote  “ Varia  Sacra.”  Died  in  1689. 

Lemoine,  (Francois,)  an  eminent  French  historical 
painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1688,  was  a pupil  of  Galloche. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Academy  in  1718,  in 
consideration  of  his  “ Hercules  and  Cacus.”  He  made 
a short  visit  to  Italy  in  1723,  and  at  his  return  was  chosen 
professor  of  painting  in  the  Academy.  His  master- 
piece is  “The  Apotheosis  of  Hercules,”  (1736,)  an  oil- 
painting,  which  adorns  a ceiling  in  the  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe,  (64  feet 
by  54.)  He  excelled  in  composition,  and  had  probably 
a higher  reputation  than  any  French  painter  of  his  time  ; 
but  his  design  was  incorrect.  In  1736  he  became  first 
painter  to  the  king,  and  in  the  next  year  committed 
suicide. 

See  Bryan,  “Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Lemoine,  (Jean,)  a French  cardinal  and  canonist, 
born  at  Cfecy.  He  founded  in  Paris  the  college  which 
bears  his  name.  Died  in  1313. 

Lemoine,  (J  oseph,)  brother  of  Charles,  noticed  above, 
was  born  in  Montreal  in  1668.  In  1719  he  took  Pen- 
sacola from  the  Spaniards.  Died  in  France  in  1734. 

Lemoine  or  Lemoyne,  (Pierre,)  a French  poet 
and  Jesuit,  born  at  Chaumont,  in  Bassigny,  in  1602.  He 
took  part  in  the  dispute  between  the  Jesuits  and  Jan- 
senists.  His  principal  work  is  a bombastic  epic  poem  en- 
titled “ Saint  Louis,  or  the  Holy  Crown  recovered  from 
the  Infidels,”  (1653,)  which  obtained  little  favour  with 
the  public.  His  “ Devotion  Made  Easy”  (“  La  Devotion 
aisee,”  1652)  was  criticised  by  Pascal  in  the  eleventh  of 
his  “ Provincial  Letters.”  Died  in  1671. 

Lemoine,  (Sauvolle,)  brother  of  Joseph,  noticed 
above,  was  born  in  Montreal  about  1671.  He  accom- 
panied his  brother  D’Iberville  on  his  western  expedition, 
and  was  appointed  by  Louis  XIV.  governor  of  the 
colony  of  Louisiana  in  1699.  Died  in  1701. 

Lemoine  d'Iberville.  See  Iberville,  d’. 

Lem'on,  (George  William,)  an  English  gramma- 
rian, born  in  1726.  He  published  an  “Etymological 
English  Dictionary.”  Died  in  1797 . 

Lemon,  (Mark,)  an  English  dramatist,  humorist, 
and  editor,  born  in  London  in  1809.  He  produced  a 
large  number  of  farces,  melo-dramas,  etc.,  among  which 
are  “The  Serious  Family”  and  “The  Ladies’  Club.” 
Several  of  his  plays  are  quite  popular.  He  became 
editor  of  the  London  “ Punch”  soon  after  its  first  pub- 
lication, and  literary  editor  of  the  “Illustrated  London 
News.”  Died  in  May,  1870. 

Lemonnier,  leh-mo'ne-i',  (Anicet  Charles  Ga- 
briel,) a French  painter,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1743. 
Among  his  works  are  “ Cleombrotus”  and  the  “Death 
of  Antony.”  Died  in  1824. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.  ” 

Lemonnier,  (Guillaume  Antoine,)  a French  abbe 
and  litterateur,  born  in  1721,  produced  French  trans- 
lations of  Terence  and  Perseus,  and  wrote  a volume  of 
“ Fables  and  Tales.”  Died  in  1797. 

Lemonnier  or  Le  Monnier,  (Louis  Guillaume,) 
a French  physician  and  botanist,  born  in  1717,  was  a 
brother  of  Pierre  Charles,  noticed  below.  He  succeeded 
Bernard  Jussieu  as  professor  of  botany  in  the  Jardin  du 
Roi  in  1777,  and  received  the  title  of  first  physician  to 
the  king  about  1780.  He  was  for  some  time  chief  phy- 
sician of  the  army.  He  rendered  considerable  service 
to  the  science  of  botany,  and  wrote  several  treatises 
which  were  inserted  in  the  collection  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Died  in  1799. 

See  Challan,  “ Essai  historique  surlaVie  de  L.  G.  Lemonnier,” 
1800. 

Le  Monnier,  (Pierre,)  a French  astronomer,  born 
in  Normandy  in  1675.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy 
at  the  College  of  Harcourt,  and  published  a work  called 
“ Course  of  Philosophy,”  (“  Cursus  Philosophise, ” 6 vols., 
1750.)  Died  in  1757. 

Lemonnier  or  Le  Monnier,  (Pierre  Charles,)  a 
distinguished  French  astronomer,  born  in  Paris  in  1715, 


was  a son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  chosen  a member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1736,  and  assisted  Mau- 
pertuis  and  Clairaut  in  measuring  a degree  of  the  me- 
ridian at  TorneA,  within  the  polar  circle,  in  1736-37.  In 
1746  he  ascertained  the  inequalities  of  Saturn  caused  by 
the  attraction  of  Jupiter,  and  in  1748,  during  an  eclipse, 
measured  the  diameter  of  the  moon  on  the  disc  of  the 
sun.  He  was  for  many  years  a professor  of  physics 
in  the  College  of  France.  He  published  “Histoire  ce- 
leste,” (1741,)  “Astronomic  Institutes,”  (“Institutions 
astronomiques,”  1746,)  a good  elementary  work  on 
astronomy,  “Nautical  Astronomy,”  (1771,)  and  other 
treatises  on  astronomy,  navigation,  etc.  Died  in  1799. 

See  Lalande,  “ Bibliographie;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Lemontey,  leh-mdN'ti',  (Pierre  Edouard,)  an  able 
French  historical  writer  and  lawyer,  born  at  Lyons  in 
1762.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in 
1791.  During  the  empire  he  gained  the  confidence  of 
Napoleon,  who  ordered  him  to  write  the  “ History  of 
France  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.”  He  published  in 
1818  an  “Essay  on  the  Monarchical  System  ( Etablisse- 
ment)  of  Louis  XIV.,”  and  was  admitted  into  the  French 
Academy  in  1819.  Died  in  1826.  I11  1832  appeared  his 
“History  of  the  Regency  and  the  Minority  of  Louis 
XV.,”  a part  of  his  unfinished  “ History  of  France.” 

See  Villemain,  “Discours  prononcd  aux  Funerailles  de  Lemon- 
tey;” “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gtlnerale Passeron,  “Notice  sur 
Lemontey.” 

Lemos,  la'mis,  (Tomas,)  a Spanish  theologian,  born 
in  Galicia,  was  professor  at  Valladolid  in  1594  when  the 
Thomists  and  Molinists  began  a controversy  about  grace. 
He  took  a prominent  part  in  favour  of  the  former,  and 
wrote  many  works,  one  of  which  was  entitled  “Panoply 
of  Grace,”  (“  Panoplia  Gratiae,”  1676.)  Died  in  1629. 

Lemos,  de,  di  la'mis,  (Don  Pf.dro  Fernandez  de 
Castro,)  Count,  a Spanish  statesman,  born  at  Madrid 
about  1564.  He  became  president  of  the  Council  of  the 
Indies  in  1603,  and  Viceroy  of  Naples  about  1610.  He 
was  a patron  of  Cervantes.  Died  in  1634. 

Lemot,  leh-mo',  (Francois  Fr£d£ric,)  a French 
sculptor,  born  at  Lyons  in  1773.  Having  gained  the 
grand  prize  about  1790,  he  went  to  Rome  with  a pension. 
He  afterwards  worked  in  Paris,  and  was  chosen  a mem- 
ber of  the  Institute.  Among  his  admired  works  are 
statues  of  Henry  IV.,  Lycurgus,  Leonidas,  Brutus,  and 
Cicero.  Died  in  1827. 

See  J.  S.  Passeron,  “ Notice  sur  Lemot.” 

Lemoyne.  See  Lemoine. 

Lemoyne,  leh-mwin',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French 
sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1704;  died  in  1778. 

Lemoyne,  (Jean  Baptiste  Moyne,)  a French  com- 
poser, born  in  Perigordin  1751.  He  composed  “ Ph£dre,” 
(1786,)  and  other  successful  operas.  The  poem  of 
“ Phedre”  was  written  by  Hoffman.  Died  in  1796. 

L’Empereur.  See  Empereur,  L’. 

Lempriere,  ]£m'pre-er  or  lim-preer',  (John,)  D.D., 
a teacher  and  classical  scholar,  born  in  the  island  of 
Jersey  about  1760.  He  published  in  1788  an  excellent 
classical  dictionary,  which  has  enjoyed  a wide  popularity 
and  is  still  in  extensive  use.  After  acting  as  master  of 
the  grammar-school  at  Exeter,  he  obtained  the  rectory 
of  Meeth,  in  Devonshire,  about  1811.  He  also  pub- 
lished a “Universal  Biography,”  (1808.)  Died  in  1824. 

Lem'u-res,  [Fr.  L^mures,  li'miiR',]  a name  applied 
by  the  ancient  Romans  to  spectres  or  departed  spirits, 
which,  as  they  believed,  returned  to  the  world.  If  benefi- 
cent, they  were  called  Lares ; and  if  malign,  Larva. 
Some  authors,  however,  considered  the  Lemures  and 
Larvae  as  identical.  To  propitiate  them  or  counteract 
their  influence,  solemn  rites  were  annually  performed. 

Lenaeus,  le-nee'us,  (Pompeius,)  a grammarian,  born 
at  Athens,  lived  about  50  B.c.  He  was  once  a slave  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  who  liberated  him.  He  defended 
Pompey  against  the  charges  of  Sallust. 

Lenain.  See  Tillemont. 

Lenau,  la'now,  (Nikolaus,)  an  eminent  poet,  born 
in  Hungary,  August  15,  1802.  His  family  name  in  full 
was  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  (neempsh  fon  stRa'- 
leh-now'.)  After  he  left  the  University  of  Vienna  he 
studied  law,  medicine,  and  natural  sciences,  and  visited 
the  United  States  in  1832.  He  produced  about  1832  a 
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collection  of  lyric  poems  in  German,  which  had  great 
success.  He  also  wrote  several  epic  poems,  among 
which  is  “The  Albigenses,”  (“Die  Albigenser,”  1841.) 
He  is  ranked  by  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale” 
among  the  first  lyric  poets  of  Germany.  Died  in  1850. 

See  Uffo  Horn,  “ N.  Lenau,  seine  Ansichten  und  Tendenzen,” 
183S;  Theodor  Opitz,  “ N.  Lenau;  ausfuhrliche  Characteristik 
des  Dichters,”  1850;  L.  A.  Frankl,  “Z u Lenau’s  Biographie,” 
1854- 

Lenclos  or  L’Enclos,  de,  deh  lbN'klo',  (Anne  ; 
commonly  called  Ninon,)  a French  courtesan,  celebrated 
for  her  wit  and  beauty,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1616.  She 
was  courted  by  many  men  of  high  rank  and  of  eminent 
talents,  with  whom  she  formed  liaisons.  Among  her 
female  friends  were  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Madame 
de  La  Fayette.  She  was  never  married.  It  appears  that 
venality  was  not  one  of  her  vices.  Her  letters  are 
marked  by  an  elegant  simplicity  of  style.  Moliere  is 
said  to  have  had  such  a high  opinion  of  her  literary 
taste  that  he  often  consulted  her.  Died  in  1706. 

See  Bret,  “M^moire  sur  Ninon  de  L’Enclos,”  1750;  Guyon  de 
Sardi&re,  “Viede  Ninon  de  L’Enclos;”  L.  Damours,  “Lettres 
de  Ninon  de  Lenclos  au  Marquis  de  Sevign^,  augmentees  desa  Vie,” 
2 vols.,  1752,  (translated  into  English,  London,  1761.) 

Lenet,  leh-nY,  (Pierre,)  a French  historian,  born  at 
Dijon,  was  devoted  to  the  Prince  of  Conde  during  the 
war  of  the  Fronde.  He  wrote  “ Memoirs  of  the  Civil 
War  which  began  in  1649,”  (2  vols.,  1729.)  Died  in  1671. 

Le  Neve,  leh-neev',  (John,)  an  English  antiquary, 
born  about  1679.  He  published  “ Fasti  Ecclesiae  Angli- 
canas.”  Died  about  1740. 

Le  Neve,  (Peter,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in 
1662,  became  Norroy  king-at-arms.  Died  in  1729. 

Lenfant,  I6nT6n',  (Alexandre  Charles  Anne,)  a 
French  Jesuit,  eminent  as  a preacher,  was  born  at  Lyons 
in  1726.  He  preached  in  Paris  and  other  cities,  and 
was  reputed  one  of  the  most  eloquent  pulpit  orators  of 
his  time.  He  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre 
in  Paris  in  September,  1792. 

Lenfant,  (Jacques,)  a French  Protestant  divine  of 
great  merit,  born  at  Bazoche  in  1661.  He  was  educated 
at  Saumur  and  Geneva,  and  in  1689  removed  to  Berlin, 
where  he  preached  forty  years.  About  1705  he  became 
chaplain  to  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  and  in  1724 
was  chosen  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  valuable  works,  among  which 
are  a “ History  of  the  Council  of  Constance,”  (2  vols., 
1714,)  a “Preventive  against  Reunion  with  the  See  of 
Rome,”  (1723,)  and  a “History  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Hussites  and  of  the  Council  of  Basle,”  (2  vols.,  1731.) 
In  partnership  with  Beausobre,  he  produced  a French 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with  notes  and  a 
learned  introduction  by  Lenfant,  (1718.)  Died  in  1728. 
His  histories  are  admitted  to  be  impartial  and  moderate. 

See  Niceron,  “ Memoires  Haag,  “La  France  protestante.” 

Leng,  (John,)  an  English  scholar,  born  at  Norwich 
in  1665.  He  became  chaplain  to  George  I.,  who  ap- 
pointed him  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  1723.  He  pub- 
lished-“The  Clouds”  of  Aristophanes,  (1695,)  and  a 
good  edition  of  Terence,  (1701.)  Died  in  1727. 

Lengard.  See  Lennard. 

Lengerke,  von,  fon  lgng'er-keh,  (Alexander,)  a 
celebrated  agricultural  writer,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1802. 
Among  his  principal  works  is  the  “Agricultural  Con- 
versations-Lexicon,”  (4  vols.,  1835-38.)  Died  in  1853. 

Lengerke,  von,  ( Casar,  ) a learned  theologian, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1803. 
His  principal  works  are  “Commentaries  on  the  Prophet 
Daniel  and  the  Psalms.” 

Lenglet-Dufresnoy,  ISN'gl k' du'fRi'nwd',  (N icolas,) 
a French  abbe,  noted  as  a voluminous  and  sarcastic  writer, 
was  born  at  Beauvais  (Oise)  in  1674.  He  was  several 
times  confined  in  the  Bastille  for  his  freedom  or  impru- 
dence as  a writer.  He  displayed  great  erudition  in  his 
numerous  works,  which  are  chiefly  historical.  Among 
his  most  important  works  are  “Method  for  the  Study 
of  History”  (2  vols.,  1713)  and  “Method  for  the  Study 
of  Geography,”  (4  vols.,  1716.)  He  also  wrote  a “His- 
tory of  the  Hermetic  Philosophy,”  (3  vols.,  1742,)  and 
edited  the  works  of  various  authors.  Died  in  1755. 

See  Michault,  “ Memoire  de  Lenglet-Dufresnoy,”  1761 ; Qu£- 
RARD,  “La  France  Littdraire “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 


Lengnich,  Ifing'niK,  (Gottfried,)  a Prussian  his- 
torian and  publicist,  born  at  Dantzic  about  1690.  He 
published  a “History  of  Polish  Prussia  from  1526  to 
1748,”  (9  vols.,  1723-48,)  “The  Public  Law  of  Poland,” 
(1742,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1774. 

Lengnich,  (Karl  Benjamin,)  a German  numismatist 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1(742  ; died  in  1795. 

Lenhossek,  de,  deh  ISn-hosh'Sk,  ? (Michael,)  a 
Hungarian  physician,  born  at  Presburg  in  1773.  He 
obtained  the  title  of  first  physician  of  Hungary,  and 
published  many  able  professional  works.  Died  in  1840. 

LeiFnard  or  Lengard,  llng'gard,  (Sampson,)  an 
English  antiquary,  who  fought  under  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
at  Zutphen.  He  translated  from  the  French  Charron’s 
“La  Sagesse,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1633. 

Lenne,  li'ni',  (Peter  Joseph,)  born  at  Bonn  in  1789, 
acquired  a high  reputation  throughout  Germany  for  his 
skill  and  taste  in  landscape-gardening. 

Lennep,  van,  vtn  len'nep,  (David  Jacob,)  a Dutch 
poet  and  philologist,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1774.  He 
became  professor  of  eloquence  at  Leyden,  and  was 
eminent  as  a classical  scholar.  He  wrote  philological 
essays  and  elegant  versas,  and  published  editions  of 
Hesiod  and  of  Ovid.  Died  in  1853. 

See  Koenen,  “Lijkrede  op  D.  J.  van  Lennep,”  1853. 

Lennep,  van,  (Jacob,)  a celebrated  novelist,  a son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1802.  He 
chose  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  which  he  attained 
eminence.  Among  his  early  productions  are  poems 
entitled  “National  Legends,”  (“ Vaderlandsche  Legen- 
den.”)  In  1830  he  produced  “The  Village  on  the 
Frontier,”  a political  farce,  which  had  immense  success. 
He  published  many  popular  novels,  among  which  are 
“Our  Forefathers,”  (“Onze  Voorouders,”)  and  “The 
Rose  of  Dekama.”  He  translated  into  Dutch  some  plays 
of  Shakspeare,  and  poems  of  Byron  and  Tennyson.  He 
is  called  “ the  Walter  Scott  of  Holland.”  Died  in  [868. 

Lennep,  van,  (Jan  Daniel,)  a Dutch  linguist  and 
critic,  born  at  Leeuwarden  in  1724.  He  was  professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  at  Groningen  from  1752  to  1768.  He 
gained  a high  reputation  by  a work  “ On  the  Analogy 
of  the  Greek  Language,”  and  by  his  “Etymology  of  the 
Greek  Language,”  (“  Etymologicum  Linguae  Graecae,”) 
(published  by  Scheide,  2 vols.,  1790.)  Died  in  1771. 

See  Sax,  “ Onoraasticon.” 

Leungren,  len'gR§n,(  Anna  Maria,)  a Swedish  writer, 
originally  named  Malmstedt,  (milm'stSt,)  born  at  Upsal 
in  1754,  was  the  author  of  poems  of  a humorous  character. 
Died  in  1817. 

See  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Len'npx,  (Charlotte,)  an  ingenious  authoress,  born 
at  New  York  in  1720,  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Ram- 
say, lieutenant-governor  of  that  place.  She  went  to  Eng- 
land in  her  youth,  and  appears  to  have  been  dependent 
on  her  literary  talents  for  support  before  and  after  her 
marriage  with  Mr.  Lennox.  She  wrote  “The  Female 
Quixote,”  (1752,)  “Henrietta,”  a successful  novel,  (1758,) 
and  other  works  of  fiction.  In  1753  she  published 
“Shakspeare  Illustrated,”  a collection  of  tales  on  which 
the  plays  of  that  dramatist  are  founded,  translated  from 
various  languages.  She  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  expressed  a high  opinion  of  her  works. 
Died  in  1804. 

Lenoble,  leh-nobl',  (Eustache,)  a French  litterateur , 
born  at  Troyes  in  1643.  He  wrote  many  works  in  prison, 
where  he  was  confined  for  forgery,  and  acquired  some 
popularity  as  a gay,  sprightly  writer.  Among  his  works 
are  “ Political  Dialogues,”  (1690,)  and  “The  School  of  the 
World.”  Diedini7ii. 

Lenoir,  leh-nw&R',  (Alexandre,)  a French  antiquary 
and  artist,  born  in  Paris  in  1761.  In  the  Revolution  he 
saved  from  destruction  many  monuments  and  works  of 
art  found  in  convents  and  churches.  He  was  chosen 
keeper  ( administrateur ) of  the  Museum  of  French  Monu- 
ments in  1801.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a 
“History  of  Painting  on  Glass,”  (1804,)  and  a “History 
of  the  Arts  in  France  proved  by  Monuments,”  (1810,) 
Died  in  1839. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.  ” 

Lenoir,  (Alexandre  Albert,)  an  architect,  a son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1801.  He  was 
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architect  of  the  museum  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Palais  des  Thermes  with  the  Hotel  de  Cluny. 

Lenoir,  (Etienne,)  a Frenchman  distinguished  for 
his  skill  in  the  fabrication  of  astronomical  and  mathe- 
matical instruments,  was  born  at  Mer  in  1744.  He  fur- 
nished the  instruments  for  the  expeditions  of  La  Perouse 
and  Baudin,  and  those  used  by  the  savants  whom  Bona- 
parte took  to  Egypt  in  1798.  Died  in  1832. 

Lenoir,  (Nicolas,)  called  Le  Romain,  a French 
architect,  born  in  Paris  in  1726.  He  was  employed  as  an 
architect  by  Voltaire  at  Ferney.  Died  in  1810. 

Lenormand,  leh-noR'mSN',  (Marie  Anne  Ade- 
laide,) a French  fortune-teller,  born  at  Alenjon  in  1772. 
She  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “ Memoirs  of  the  Em- 
press Josephine,”  (1829).  Died  in  1843. 

Lenormant,  (Charles,)  a French  antiquary,  born 
in  Paris  in  1802.  He  accompanied  Champollion  to 
Egypt  in  1828,  and  was  chosen  a substitute  of  Guizot  as 
prolessor  of  history  in  Paris  in  1835.  He  wrote  an 
“ Introduction  to  Oriental  History,”  (1838.)  Died  at 
Athens  in  1859. 

Lenormant,  (Francois,)  son  of  the  preceding,  is 
a leading  French  numismatist  and  archaeolog  st.  He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  published  works.  Died  in  1883. 

Lenotre,  leh-notR',  (AndrE,)  a French  architect  and 
designer  of  the  royal  gardens,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1613. 
He  displayed  his  inventive  genius  in  adorning  the  park 
and  garden  of  Versailles  for  Louis  XIV.,  and  designed 
or  embellished  other  royal  gardens  at  Chantilly,  Saint- 
Cloud,  and  the  Tuileries.  In  1675  the  king  granted 
him  letters  of  nobility.  Died  in  1700.  “The  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries  and  of  Versailles,”  says  the  “ Biographie 
Universelle,”  “will  always  be  the  master-pieces  of  the 
style  invented  by  Lenotre.” 

See,  also,  Morf.ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Generate.” 

Lenourry,  leh-noo're',  (Denis  Nicolas,)  a learned 
French  monk,  born  at  Dieppe  in  1647.  He  devoted 
many  years  to  a work  entitled  “Apparatus  ad  Bibliothe- 
cam  maximam  Patrum  Veterum,”  etc.,  (2  vols.,  1694-97,) 
which  contains  critical  dissertations  on  the  works  of  the 
Fathers.  Died  in  1724. 

LSn'ox,  (Matthew  Stuart,)  Earl  of,  a Scottish 
nobleman,  was  the  father  of  Lord  Darnley.  In  1544  he 
was  driven  out  of  Scotland  by  the  hostility  of  the  regent 
Arran,  and  went  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  gave 
him  his  niece  Margaret  Douglas  in  marriage.  He  was 
invited  to  return  to  Scotland  with  his  son  in  1564.  In 
1570  he  was  chosen  Regent  of  Scotland  by  the  party 
which  was  hostile  to  Queen  Mary.  Her  partisans  sur- 
prised him  at  Stirling  in  1572,  and,  perceiving  that  his 
friends  were  likely  to  rescue  him,  instantly  put  him  to 
death. 

See  Robertson,  “History  of  Scotland.” 

Lens,  ISns  or  15n,  (Andreas  Cornelis,)  a Flemish 
painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1739.  He  worked  in  Brus- 
sels, and  painted  history  and  portraits.  He  excelled  in 
design,  colouring,  and  chiaroscuro.  Died  in  1822. 

See  De  Stassart,  “A.  C.  Lens,”  1846. 

Lens,  (Bernard,)  a Belgian  painter  and  engraver, 
excelled  in  miniature.  He  became  court  painter  to 
George  II.  of  England.  Died  in  1741. 

Lenstrom  or  Lenstroem,  len'strom,  (Karl  Julius,) 
a Swedish  writer,  born  at  Gefle  in  1S1  x.  He  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  his  native  place,  and  pub- 
lished, besides  other  works,  a “History  of  the  Theories 
of  Art,”  (2  vols.,  1839,)  and  a “History  of  Swedish 
Poetry,”  (1840.) 

Lenthal  or  Lenthall,  ISnt'al,  ? (William,)  an  English 
statesman  and  lawyer,  born  in  Oxfordshire  in  1591.  He 
was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1639,  and  in  1640  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  Commons  by  the  popular  or  re- 
publican party.  When  the  king  attempted 'to  arrest 
Hampden,  and  four  other  members,  in  the  Plouse,  and 
asked  Lenthal  if  they  were  present,  he  prudently  re- 
plied, “ I have  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  tongue  to  speak 
in  this  place,  but  as  the  House,  whose  servant  I am,  is 
pleased  to  direct  me.”  In  1653  he  ceased  to  be  Speaker, 
the  Parliament  having  been  violently  dissolved  by  Crom- 
well, but  was  elected  by  the  new  House  to  the  same 


office  in  1654.  He  also  acted  as  Speaker  for  a short 
time  in  1660,  before  Charles  II.  was  restored.  Died  in 
1682,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  1662. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England Clarendon,  “History  of 
the  Rebellion.” 

Len'tu-lus,  the  name  of  a noble  Roman  family,  a 
branch  of  the  gens  Cornelia,  which  produced  several 
distinguished  men.  Publius  Cornelius  Lentulus 
Sura,  a man  of  corrupt  character  but  popular  manners, 
was  chosen  consul  in  73  B.C.,  and  was  afterwards  ex- 
pelled from  the  senate  for  some  misconduct.  He  was 
an  accomplice  in  Catiline’s  conspiracy,  and  was  per- 
suaded by  the  soothsayers  that  he  was  the  third  member 
of  the  Cornelia  gens  destined  by  the  fates  to  have  the 
chief  power  in  Rome.  By  the  orders  of  Cicero  and  the 
senate,  he  was  put  to  death  in  62  B.C. 

P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther  was  consul  in 
57  B.C.,  when  he  promoted  the  recall  of  Cicero.  In  the 
civil  war  he  took  arms  for  Pompey,  was  made  prisoner 
and  liberated  by  Caesar,  but  fought  for  Pompey  at  Phar- 
salia,  and  fled  to  Rhodes.  Nothing  further  is  known 
respecting  him. 

Lentulus,  ISn'too-liis,  (Cyriacus,)  a German  publi- 
cist, born  at  Elbingen  about  1620.  He  published,  in  Latin, 
“Arcana  of  Kingdoms  and  Republics,”  (1653,)  and  “The 
Absolute  Prince,”  (1663,)  which,  with  his  other  works, 
form  an  ample  commentary  on  Tacitus.  Died  in  1678. 

Lenz,  lints,  (Heinrich  Friedrich  Emil,)  a German 
physician,  born  at  Dorpat  in  1804.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Saint  Peters- 
burg in  1834,  and  was  afterwards  professor  of  medicine 
at  the  university  in  that  city,  and  numbered  among  his 
pupils  the  imperial  princes. 

Lenz,  (Jakob  Michael  Reinhold,)  a German  poet 
and  intimate  friend  of  Goethe,  born  in  Livonia  in  1750. 
He  became  insane  in  consequence  of  an  unrequited 
passion  for  Frederica  Brion,  who  has  been  celebrated 
by  Goethe.  He  wrote  several  comedies.  Died  in  1792. 

See  A.  Stober,  “Der  Dichter  Lenz  und  Friederike  von  Sesen- 
heim,”  1842. 

Lenz,  (Karl  Gotthold,)  a German  philologist  and 
writer,  born  at  Gera  in  1763  ; died  at  Gotha  in  1809. 

Lenz,  (Samuel,)  a German  historian,  born  at  Stendal 
in  1686;  died  about  1760. 

See  Huch,  “ S.  Lenz’s  Leben,”  1738. 

Le'o  [Fr.  LEon,  11'6n']  I.,  Fla'vi-us,  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  was  a native  of  Thrace.  At  the  death  of 
Marcianus,  in  457  A.D.,  he  held  a high  rank  in  the  army, 
by  which  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Aspar,  who  designed  to  make  him  only  a nominal 
monarch.  Having  gained  a victory  over  the  Huns,  he 
sent  an  expedition  against  Genseric  in  Africa,  which  was 
unsuccessful.  He  is  represented  as  an  able  ruler.  He 
died  in  474  A.D.,  having  named  as  his  successor  his 
grandson,  Leo,  an  infant,  who  died  after  a nominal  reign 
of  a few  months.  Zeno,  the  father  of  Leo  II.,  then  began 
to  reign. 

See  Gibbon,  “ Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire Le  Beau, 
“Histoire  du  Bas-Empire,”  edited  by  Saint-Martin. 

Leo  II.,  born  about  470A.D.,  succeeded  Leo  I.  in  474, 
and  died  the  same  year. 

Leo  III.,  called  Isau'ricus,  one  of  the  most  able 
emperors  of  the  East,  was  born  in  Isauria,  of  obscure 
parentage.  In  the  army  of  Justinian  II.  he  rose  to  the 
highest  rank.  When  Anastasius  II.  was  dethroned,  in 
716  A.D.,  Leo  and  Theodosius  aspired  to  succeed  ; and 
the  former  prevailed  in  717.  The  first  important  event 
of  his  reign  was  his  great  victory  over  the  Saracens,  who 
had  besieged  Constantinople  for  two  years,  (718-19.) 
The  prosperity  of  his  reign  was  soon  blasted  by  a dis- 
pute about  the  use  of  images,  which  Leo  prohibited 
in  727,  and  which  the  Greek  patriarch  and  the  pope 
defended.  Thus  began  the  schism  of  the  Iconoclasts, 
which  convulsed  the  empire  with  persecutions,  revolts, 
and  great  calamities  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  caused 
the  final  separation  of  the  Latin  from  the  Greek  Church. 
He  died  in  741  a.d.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Constantine  Copronymus. 

See  Gibbon,  “ Decline  and  Fall  of  ihe  Roman  Empire LeBeiu. 
“Histoire  du  Bas-Empire Theophanes,  “History;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale.  ” 
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Leo  IV.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  born  in  751 
A.D.,  was  the  son  of  Constantine  Copronymus,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  775.  His  wife  was  the  ambitious  Irene. 
He  was  a zealous  Iconoclast,  and  is  charged  with  perse- 
cuting the  orthodox  or  image-worshippers.  He  died  in 
780,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  minor  son,  Constantine  VI. 

See  Cedrenus,  “ History.” 

Leo  V.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  is  called  the  Armenian, 
because  his  father  was  a native  of  Armenia.  Supported 
by  the  army,  which  he  had  corrupted,  he  rebelled  against 
Michael  Rangabe,  and  usurped  the  throne,  in  813  a.d. 
He  defeated  the  Bulgarians,  who  invaded  his  dominions, 
in  814.  He  was  a zealous  Iconoclast,  and  violently  per- 
secuted the  image-worshippers,  who  appear  to  have  been 
the  majority.  He  was  assassinated  in  820  A.D.,  and 
Michael  the  Stammerer  became  emperor. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Leo  VI.,  surnamed  the  Philosopher,  Emperor  of 
the  East,  born  in  865  a.d.,  was  the  son  of  Basilius  the 
Macedonian,  whom  he  succeeded  in  886.  He  exiled  the 
patriarch  Photius.  His  empire  was  invaded  by  the  Sara- 
cens, who  gained  several  victories.  After  a weak  and 
inglorious  reign,  he  died  in  91 1,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  Leo  was  more 
successful  as  an  author  than  as  a ruler.  He  wrote  an 
esteemed  treatise  on  Tactics,  a poem  on  the  desolation 
of  Greece,  moral  discourses,  and  other  works. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Le 
Beau,  “ Histoire  du  Bas-Empire ;”  Fabricius,"  Bibliotheca  Grseca.” 

Le'o  [Fr.  L£on,  13/6n';  It.  Leone,  li-o'ni;  Sp.  Leon, 
lA-6n';  Port.  Leao,  1£-own']  I.,  Pope,  called  the 
Great,  an  ambitious  and  able  pontiff,  was  a native  of 
Rome,  and  was  chosen  bishop  of  that  see  in  440  A.D.,  as 
successor  to  Sixtus  III.  His  talents  and  learning  had 
been  approved  in  several  important  missions.  In  445 
he  reversed  the  decision  of  Hilaire,  (Hilarius,)  a French 
bishop,  on  a question  of  discipline.  It  was  the  con- 
stant aim  of  his  policy  to  promote  the  supremacy  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome.  He  pronounced  against  the  heresy 
of  Eutyches,  which  was  condemned  in  the  oecumenic 
Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451.  Tradition  informs  us  that 
Attila,  marching  against  Rome  in  452,  was  persuaded 
by  the  prayers  of  Leo  to  spare  that  city.  He  failed 
to  prevent  the  pillage  of  Rome  by  the  Vandal  king 
Genseric  in  455.  He  died  in  461  a.d.,  leaving  many 
sermons  and  epistles,  which  are  valuable  for  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  history  of  the  age.  Hilarius  I.  was 
his  successor. 

See  P.  de  Mornay,  “Histoire  pontificate, ” 1612 ; P.  Dumoulin, 
“Vie  et  Religion  de  deux  bons  Papes,  Leon  I et  Grdgoire  I,”  1650; 
E.  Perthel,  “Papst  Leo’s  I.  Leben  und  Leliren,”  1843;  W.  A. 
Arendt,  “Leo  der  Grosse  und  seine  Zeit,”  1835;  Saint-Ch^ron, 
“Histoire  du  Pontificat  de  S.  Ldon  le  Grand,”  2 vols.,  1845. 

Leo  II.,  Pope,  a native  of  Sicily,  succeeded  Agathon 
in  682  a.d.  He  is  praised  for  virtues  and  learning  by 
Catholic  writers.  He  died  in  May,  684,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Benedict  II. 

Leo  III.,  a Roman  by  birth,  was  chosen  pope  in  795 
A.D.,  in  place  of  Adrian  I.  His  first  act  was  the  recog- 
nition of  his  subjection  or  allegiance  to  Charlemagne,  to 
whom  he  sent  the  keys  of  Saint  Peter’s.  In  799  he  was 
attacked  by  a band  of  conspirators,  and  escaped  with 
several  wounds.  Charlemagne  visited  Rome  in  800,  and 
was  crowned  by  the  pope  as  Emperor  of  the  Romans, 
with  the  title  of  Augustus.  Thus  the  Western  Empire 
was  restored,  after  it  had  been  subverted  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years.  Leo  died  in  816  A.D.,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Stephen  IV. 

See  J.  G.  Faber,  “Dissertatio  de  Leone  III.  Papa  Romano,” 
1748. 

Leo  IV.,  a native  of  Rome,  was  chosen  pope  in  847 
A.D.,  in  place  of  Sergius  II.  He  bravely  defended  Rome 
against  the  Saracens,  who,  however,  pillaged  the  basilica 
of  Saint  Peter.  He  built  a suburb  of  his  capital,  which 
was  named  Leonina.  His  character  is  said  to  have  been 
good.  He  died  in  855,  and  was  succeeded  by  Benedict 
III.  The  fabulous  female  pope  Joan  was  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  the  successor  of  Leo  IV. 

See  Baronius,  “Annales.” 

Leo  V.,  a native  of  Ardea,  was  elected  pope  in  903 
A.D.,  after  the  death  of  Benedict  IV.  About  two  months 


after  his  election  he  was  deposed  by  his  rival  Christopher, 
and  died  in  prison,  according  to  one  account,  in  903. 

Leo  VI.  succeeded  John  X.  in  928  a.d.,  when  the 
Church  was  in  a deplorable  state  and  Italy  was  filled 
with  disorder.  After  a reign  of  seven  months,  he  died, 
in  929,  and  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  VII. 

Leo  VII.  was  chosen  pope  after  the  death  of  John 
XI.,  in  937  a.d.  He  has  the  reputation  of  a wise  and 
pious  pontiff.  His  reign  was  not  marked  by  important 
events.  He  died  in  939,  and  Stephen  VIII.  then  became 
pope. 

Leo  VIII.  was  elected  pope  in  963  A.D.,  in  place  of 
John  XII.,  who  had  been  deposed  by  a council.  John 
returned,  expelled  Leo  from  Rome,  and  held  the  place 
until  his  death,  in  964.  The  Romans  then  elected  Bene- 
dict V.  ; but  Leo  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Otho.  He 
died  in  965,  and  was  succeded  by  John  XIII. 

See  Platina,  “Vitae  Pontificum  Romanorum.” 

Leo  IX.,  originally  Bruno,  bRoo'no,  was  born  in 
Alsace  in  1002,  and  was  a cousin-german  of  the  emperor 
Conrad  the  Salic.  He  was  noted  for  learning,  and  be- 
came Bishop  of  Toul.  In  1049  he  succeeded  Damasus 
II.  He  held  frequent  councils,  and  laboured  zealously 
to  reform  the  morals  of  the  clergy  Having  raised  an 
army  to  oppose  the  Normans,  he  was  defeated  by  them 
and  made  prisoner,  but  was  at  last  released.  He  died  iu 
1054,  and  was  succeeded  by  Victor  II. 

See  F.  X.  Hunkler,  “Leo  IX.  und  seine  Zeit,”  1851 ; Mura- 
tori,  “Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores,”  vol.  iii.,  1733. 

Leo  X.,  (Cardinal  Giovanni  de’  Medici — d&  mSd'- 
ee-chee,)  celebrated  as  a munificent  patron  of  literature 
and  the  arts,  the  second  son  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  (the 
Magnificent,)  was  born  at  Florence  in  1475.  He  was 
created  a cardinal  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  In  1512  he 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  French  at  Ravenna,  but  soon 
regained  his  liberty.  Julius  II.  having  died,  Cardinal  de’ 
Medici  was  elected  pope,  March  11,  1513,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Leo  X.  He  announced  his  patronage  of 
literature  by  choosing  two  eminent  authors,  Bembo  and 
Sadolet,  as  his  apostolical  secretaries.  The  pontificate  of 
Leo  is  a memorable  epoch  in  religion,  politics,  and  the  fine 
arts.  In  1515  he  negotiated  and  signed,  with  Francis  I.  of 
France,  an  important  concordat,  which  remained  in  force 
nearly  three  centuries  and  gave  to  the  king  the  right  of 
nominating  bishops  in  his  own  dominions.  One  of  the 
most  momentous  acts  of  his  administration  was  the  im- 
mense issue  and  sale  of  indulgences, which  were  authorized 
in  1517,  (ostensibly  for  the  completion  of  the  cathedral 
of  Saint  Peter’s,)  and  which  impelled  Luther  to  denounce 
the  corruptions  and  defy  the  power  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  (See  Luther.)  He  is  censured  by  many  Catho- 
lics for  his  lenity  towards  Luther.  By  violence  and  craft 
he  annexed  Urbino  and  Perugia  to  the  Papal  State.  In 
1521  he  made  a treaty  with  Charles  V.,  and  became  the 
ally  of  that  prince  in  a war  against  Francis  I.  The 
capture  of  Milan  had  just  been  achieved  by  the  allies, 
when  Leo  died  in  December,  1521,  not  without  suspicion 
of  poison.  He  was  succeeded  by  Adrian  VI.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  Leo  was  rather  worldly  and 
luxurious  as  the  head  of  the  Church.  His  fondness  for 
buffoonery  gave  much  offence  to  the  stricter  Catholics. 
As  a temporal  ruler  he  is  considered  more  meritorious. 
Under  his  auspices  Michael  Angelo  obtained  celebrity 
at  Florence  and  the  splendid  works  of  Raphael  were 
completed  in  the  Vatican.  He  restored  its  alienated 
revenues  to  the  Roman  University,  in  which  one  hundred 
professors  received  salaries,  founded  a Greek  college  at 
Rome,  and  liberally  patronized  poets,  scholars,  and 
artists.  The  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  which  learn- 
ing and  art  flourished  most  remarkably  is  generally 
designated  as  the  “age  of  Leo  the  Tenth.” 

SeeW.  Roscoe,  “Life  of  Leo  X.,”  3d  edition,  1840;  A.Fabroni, 
“ VitaLeonis  X.,”  1797  ; Audin,  “ Histoire  de  L^onX,”  1844  ; Paui.o 
Giovio,  “Vita  Leonis  X.,”  1651 ; Artaud  de  Montor,  “ Histoire 
des  souverains  Pontifes,”  vol.  iv. ; Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical 
Dictionary;”  Guicciardini,  “Istoria  d’ltalia;”  Ranke,  “History 
of  the  Popes;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1806;  “Monthly 
Review”  for  October  and  November,  1806. 

Leo  XI.,  (Cardinal  Alessandro  de’  Medici — di 
m§d'e-chee,)  was  advanced  in  years  when  he  succeeded 
Clement  VIII.  on  the  1st  of  April,  1605.  He  died  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month,  probably  from  the  fatigue 
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of  the  coronation.  He  had  been  legate  to  France  under 
Clement  VIII.,  and  had  the  reputation  of  a virtuous  and 
moderate  prelate.  Paul  V.  was  his  successor. 

Leo  XII.,  (Caidinal  Annibale  della  Genga,)  was 
born  in  the  district  of  Spoleto,  1760.  Having  acted 
for  some  years  as  nuncio  in  Germany  and  Fiance,  he 
became  a cardinal  in  1816.  In  1823  he  became  Pope. 
Died  in  1829. 

Leo  XIII.,  (Vincenzo  Gioacchino  Pecci,)  the 
present  Pope,  was  born  at  Carpineto  in  1810.  Hi:, 
great  ability  was  early  noticed.  He  received  holy  ordeis 
in  1837,  and  was  apostolic  delegate  at  Benevento, 
Perugia,  and  Spoleto  successively.  In  1843  he  was 
created  Archbishop  of  Damietta  in  partibus,  and  was 
sent  as  nuncio  to  Belgium.  In  184b  he  became  Bishop 
of  Perugia,  and  in  1853  a caidinal.  In  1877  he  was 
selected  by  Pius  IX.  to  be  cardinal  cameriengo,  and  in 
1878,  on  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  he  was  elected  Pope 
by  the  conclave. 

Leo,  an  astronomer,  who  lived  at  Constantinople. 
He  was  invited  to  Bagdad  by  the  caliph  Al-Mamoon, 
but  the  emperor  refused  to  pait  with  him.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  The^salonica,  but  was  deprived 
for  his  opposition  to  image-worship,  in  849  A.D. 

Leo  of  Byzantium,  a philosopher,  who  lived  about 
350  B.C.,  was  a disciple  of  Plato.  He  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Leo  of  Modena,  a celebrated  Jewish  rabbi,  whose 
proper  name  was  Juda  Arie  or  Arje,  (aR'yi,)  was  born 
at  Venice  about  1572,  and  lived  mostly  in  that  city.  He 
wrote  verses  in  Hebrew  and  Italian,  and  published,  be- 
sides other  works,  a Hebrew  dictionary,  and  an  “Ac- 
count of  the  Rites  and  Customs  of  the  Jews,”  (1637.) 
Died  about  1650. 

See  Wolf,  “Bibliotheca  Hebraica.” 

Leo  of  Orvieto,  [Lat.  Leo  Urbeveta'nus,]  an 
Italian  chronicler,  who  flourished  about  1320.  He  wrote, 
in  barbarous  Latin,  a chronicle  of  the  emperors,  ending 
in  1308,  and  a chronicle  of  the  popes,  ending  in  1314. 

Leo,  la'o,  (Heinrich,)  an  eminent  German  historian, 
born  at  Rudolstadt  in  1799.  He  obtained  about  1828 
the  chair  of  history  at  Halle,  which  he  filled  for  twenty- 
five  years  or  more.  In  1830  he  published  a “ Manual  of 
Mediaeval  History”  and  a “History  of  the  Italian  States,” 
(5  vols.,)  which  were  received  with  favour.  He  is  an 
adversary  of  the  Liberal  or  radical  party  in  politics. 
Among  his  other  works  is  a “Guide  to  Universal  His- 
tory,” (“Leitfaden  der  Universal-Geschichte,”  1838-40.) 

See  Eduard  Meven,  “ H.  Leo  der  verhallerte  Pietist,”  etc.,  1839. 

Leo,  la'o,  (Juan,)  surnamed  Africa'nus,  a Moorish 
geographer,  born  at  Granada,  was  a child  when  his  pa- 
rents, flying  from  the  victorious  Spaniards,  took  him  to 
Africa  in  1491.  He  travelled  extensively  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  was  taken  captive  by  Christian  corsairs,  and  pre- 
sented to  Pope  Leo  X.  about  1517.  He  abjured  Islam- 
ism,  and  wrote,  in  Arabic,  a “ Description  of  Africa,” 
(1526,)  which  was  published  by  Ramusio  in  1550  and 
was  for  a long  time  the  best  work  on  that  subject. 

See  Casiri,  “ Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hispana.” 

Leo,  la'o,  (Leonardo,)  an  eminent  Italian  composer, 
born  in  Naples  in  1694,  was  a pupil  of  Scarlatti.  He 
composed  admired  Italian  operas,  but  acquired  a more 
durable  reputation  by  his  “ Miserere,”  “ Dixit  Dominus,” 
and  other  pieces  of  sacred  music,  in  which  a grand  effect 
is  produced  by  means  comparatively  simple.  He  was 
the  master  of  Piccini  and  of  other  excellent  composers. 
His  death  is  variously  dated  1742,  I745>  or  1 755- 

See  FStis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;”  “ Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale.” 

Leo  Allatius.  See  Allatius. 

Le'o  Di-ac'o-nus,  a Byzantine  historian,  was  born  at 
Caloe,  in  Ionia,  about  950  A.D.,  and  became  a resident 
of  Constantinople.  He  wrote  a narrative  of  events  from 
959  to  975,  which  is  called  a valuable  supplement  to  the 
Byzantine  history. 

Leo  the  Grammarian,  one  of  the  Byzantine  his- 
torians. He  wrote  about  1013  (as  a continuation  of 
Theophanes)  a history  of  Leo  V.  and  seven  succeeding 
emperors,  entitled  “ Chronographia  Res  a recentioribus 
Imperatoribus  gestas  complectens,”  from  813  to  929. 


Leo  the  Great.  See  Leo  I.,  Pope. 

Leo  Juda.  See  Juda,  (Leo.) 

Leo  Pi-la'tus  or  Leon'tius  (le-on'she-us)  Pila'tus, 
[Fr.  L£once  Pilate,  IV6nss'  pe'lft',]  a Greek  scholar, 
who  taught  Greek  at  Florence,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  translated  Homer  into  Italian  or  Latin.  He 
was  killed  by  lightning  at  sea  about  1364. 

See  Hodius,  “ De  Grsecis  illustribus Petrarch,  “Epistolae,” 
v,  and  vi. 

Leo  Urbevetanus.  See  Leo  of  Orvif.to. 

Le-o-eh'a-res,  [Aeo^ap^f,]  an  excellent  Greek  sculp- 
tor, flourished  at  Athens  in  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ.  His  master-pieces  were  the  “ Rape  of  Gany- 
mede,” a statue  of  Apollo  wearing  a diadem,  and  one 
of  Jupiter  Tonans,  which  was  placed  in  the  Capitol  of 
Rome.  He  executed,  in  gold  and  ivory,  portrait-statues 
of  King  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great.  Died  after 
338  B.C. 

Le-od'a-mas,  [Aeoddpaf,]  an  Athenian  orator  of  high 
reputation,  was  a disciple  of  Isocrates,  and  flourished 
about  400-350  B.c. 

Leon,  the  French  for  Leo,  which  see. 

Leon,  li-6n',  (Diego,)  a Spanish  general,  born  in 
1804.  In  the  civil  war  which  began  in  1833  he  fought 
for  the  queen  against  Don  Carlos.  He  was  reputed  the 
best  general  of'  cavalry  in  Spain.  In  1840  he  became  a 
partisan  of  Christina  in  her  contest  with  Espartero,  and 
was  appointed  by  her  captain-general  of  Madrid.  He 
conspired  against  Espartero,  was  made  prisoner,  and 
executed  in  1841. 

Leon,  (Ponce  de.)  See  Ponce  de  Lf.on. 

Leon  de  Saint- Jean,  1&'6n'  deh  s&n  zh5N,  or  Leo 
of  Saint  John,  a French  theologian,  born  at  Rennes 
in  1600.  He  wrote  “Studium  Sapientias  universalis.” 
Died  in  1671. 

Leonard,  IVo'nfR',  (Nicolas  Germain,)  a French 
poet,  born  at  Guadeloupe  in  1744,  came  to  France  in 
early  youth.  He  wrote  a poem  on  the  seasons,  and 
several  idyls,  (1766.)  Died  at  Nantes  in  1793. 

Leonard  de  Limousin,  IVo'ntR'  deh  le'moo'ziN', 
or  Limosin,  le'mo'zdN',  a French  painter  and  enamel- 
ler,  born  at  Limoges  about  1500.  He  was  director  of  a 
manufactory  of  enamels  which  Francis  I.  founded  at 
Limoges.  His  works  are  admirable  in  design  and  colour. 
He  copied  the  master-pieces  of  Raphael,  Giulio  Romano, 
and  other  Italian  painters.  Died  about  1580. 

Leonard!,  li-o-naR'dee,  or  Leonardoni,  li-o-naR- 
do'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Venice 
in  1654,  excelled  in  portraits.  Died  at  Madrid  in  1711. 

Leonardo,  li-o-naR'do,  (Augustin,)  a Spanish 
painter  and  friar,  born  at  Valencia  about  1580.  He 
painted  history  and  portraits  with  success  in  Seville  and 
Madrid.  Died  about  1640. 

Leonardo  (or  Lionardo,  le-o-naR'do)  da  Pisa,  1&- 
o-naR'do  d5  pee'sd,  called  also  Lionardo  Pisano 
(pe-sd'no)  and  Leonardo  Bonacci  (bo-nat'chee)  or 
Fibonacci,  (fe-bo-n&t'chee,)  an  Italian  mathematician, 
who  flourished  about  1200.  He  was  probably  the  first 
who  introduced  into  Europe  the  Arabic  numeration  and 
the  knowledge  of  algebra,  which  he  derived  from  the 
Saracens.  He  wrote  a work  which  remained  in  manu- 
script and  is  described  in  Cossali’s  “ History  of  Algebra.” 

See  Guglielmini,  “ Elogio  di  Lionardo  Pisano,”  1813. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.  See  Vinci. 

Leonarducci,  li-o-naR-doot'chee,  (Gaspare,)  an  Ital- 
ian poet,  born  at  Venice  in  1685.  His  principal  poem  is 
“Providence,”  (“La  Providenza,”  1739.)  Died  in  1752. 

Leonatus.  See  Leonnatus. 

Leonbruno,  li-on-bRoo'no,  (Lorenzo,)  a painter  of 
the  Mantuan  school,  born  in  1489;  died  about  1537. 

See  Prandi,  “ Notizie  spettanti  la  Vita  di  L.  Leonbruno,”  1825. 

L6once.  See  Leontius. 

Leonce  Pilate.  See  Leo  Pilatus. 

Leone.  See  Leo. 

Leonelli,  li-o-nel'lee,  (Zecchini,)  an  Italian  mathe- 
matician and  architect,  born  at  Cremona  in  1776;  died 
in  1847. 

Leonhard,  von,  fon  la'on-haRt',  (Karl  Caesar,)  an 
eminent  German  geologist,  born  near  Hanau  in  1779. 
He  studied  at  Gottingen,  and  in  1818  was  appointed 
professor  of  geology  at  Heidelberg.  Among  his  numerous 
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works  we  may  name  his  “Topographical  Mineralogy,” 
(3  vols.,  1805-09,)  and  “Geology,  or  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth,”  (8  vols.,  1836-45,)  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  French,  and  Dutch. 

Leonhardi,  li-on-haR'dee,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a 
German  physician,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1746.  He  became 
physician  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Died  in  1823. 

Leoni,  li-o'nee,  (Giacomo,)  a Venetian  architect,  who 
removed  to  England.  Died  about  1746. 

Leoni,  (Leone,)  a skilful  sculptor  and  engraver  of 
medals,  born  at  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany.  He  was  patronized 
by  Charles  V.,  for  whom  he  worked  at  Brussels  and 
Madrid.  He  made  marble  statues  of  Charles  and  his 
empress,  and  a colossal  bronze  statue  of  the  former  at 
Madrid.  Died  about  1592.  His  son  Pompeio  was  also 
skilful  in  the  same  arts,  and  was  enriched  by  the  favours 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Pompeio  died  at  Milan  in  1660. 

See  Cicognara,  “Storia  della  Scultura.” 

Leoni,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  painter,  sculptor,  and  en- 
graver, surnamed  Padovano,  was  born  at  Padua  in 
1531.  He  practised  his  three  arts  at  Rome  with  nearly 
equal  success.  His  paintings  are  landscapes  and  his- 
torical pieces.  Died  in  1606. 

Leoni,  (Ottavio,)  surnamed  il  Padovano  or  Pado- 
vanino,  the  son  and  pupil  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Rome  about  1576,  and  became  one  of  the  most  famous 
portrait-painters  of  his  time.  He  was  chosen  principal 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Rome.  Died  about  1630. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Leoniceno,  li-o-ne-cha'no,  [Lat.  Leonice'nus,](Nic- 
COl6,)  an  eminent  Italian  physician,  born  at  Lonigo,  in 
the  Vicentine,  in  1428.  He  was  professor  of  medicine 
or  philosophy  at  Ferrara,  and  gained  a high  reputation 
by  his  writings.  He  was  the  first  who  translated  Galen’s 
work  into  Latin.  Among  his  works  is  a treatise  “ On 
Syphilis,”  (“  De  Morbo  Gallico,”  1497.)  Died  in  1524. 

See  Paolo  Giovio,  “ Elogia  Virorum  illustrium  Tiraboschi, 
“Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Leonicenus.  See  Leoniceno. 

Le-on-I-ce'nus  Om-ni-bo'nus,  [It.  Ognibu6no  di 
Lonigo,  on-ye-boo-o'no  de  lo-nee'go,]  an  eminent  Ital- 
ian grammarian,  born  at  Lonigo  about  1420.  He  lived 
in  Venice,  where  it  is  supposed  he  taught  rhetoric.  He 
published  a Latin  “Treatise  on  Grammar,”  (1473,)  and 
Commentaries  on  Lucan,  Cicero,  and  other  classics. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Latina  mediae  et  infimae  ALtatis.” 

Leonico,  li-on'e-ko,  (Tommaso  Niccoi.6,)  an  Italian 
classical  scholar,  born  at  Venice  in  1456.  He  translated 
some  works  of  Aristotle  and  other  ancient  Greeks.  Died 
in  I53I- 

Le-on'i-das,  [ Aswwdaf,  ] a heroic  king  of  Sparta, 
renowned  for  his  invincible  courage,  patriotic  devotion, 
and  noble  and  tragical  end,  was  the  son  of  Anaxandrides. 
He  succeeded  his  brother,  Cleomenes  I.,  in  492  b.c.  When 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece  with  his  countless  myriads,  in 
480,  the  Greek  Congress  resolved  to  defend  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  and  Leonidas  commanded  the  small  band 
to  which  that  task  was  confided.  With  about  4000  men, 
he  resisted  the  Persian  army  for  several  days,  until  a 
treacherous  Greek  guided  10,000  of  the  enemy  through 
a secret  path  over  the  mountain.  Leonidas,  perceiving 
that  his  position  was  turned,  dismissed  all  his  men  ex- 
cept 300  Spartans  and  about  1000  other  Greeks.  The 
Spartans  maintained  their  post  until  they  were  all  slain. 
The  Persians  are  said  to  have  lost  there  20,000  men.  The 
monument  raised  on  the  grave  of  the  Spartans  bore  this 
inscription:  “Go,  traveller,  and  tell  at  Lacedaemon  that 
we  fell  here  in  obedience  to  her  laws.”  He  left  a son, 
Pleistarchus,  who  became  king. 

See  Herodotus,  books  v.  and  vii.  ; Grote,  “ History  of  Greece 
Justin,  book  ii. ; P.  Eckerman,  “Dissertatio  de  Virtute  Leonidse, ” 
1762. 

Leonidas  II.,  King  of  Sparta,  the  son  of  Cleonymus, 
ascended  the  throne  in  256  b.c.  He  factiously  opposed 
the  reforms  of  Agis  IV.,  his  colleague,  who  wished  to 
restore  the  regulations  of  Lycurgus.  After  having  been 
deposed  for  a short  time,  he  regained  his  power  in  240, 
and  procured  the  death  of  Agis.  In  236  b.c.  he  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Cleomenes  III. 

Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  a Greek  poet,  born  at 
Tarentum,  flourished  about  275  B.c.  He  wrote  about 


one  hundred  epigrams,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  and  are  much  admired. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca.” 

Leonio,  lk-o'ne-o,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Spoleto  in  1650.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Academy  of  Arcades,  and  contributed  by  his  precepts 
and  example  to  reform  Italian  poetry.  Died  in  1720. 

Leonnat.  See  Leonnatus. 

Le-on-na'tus  or  Le-o-na'tus,  [Gr.  Aeovvuroc ; Fr. 
Leonnat,  l&'o'ni',]  a Macedonian  general  of  Pella,  ac- 
companied Alexander  the  Great  in  his  invasion  of  Persia 
in  334  B.c.  He  was  one  of  the  officers  employed  about 
that  king’s  person  and  on  occasions  requiring  entire 
confidence.  In  the  attack  on  Malli  the  life  of  Alexander 
was  saved  by  the  personal  bravery  of  Leonnatus  and 
Peucestas.  At  the  death  of  his  chief  he  obtained  the 
satrapy  of  Phrygia  Minor,  and  was  soon  urged  by  An- 
tipater to  aid  him  against  the  revolted  Greeks.  For 
this  purpose  he  marched  with  an  army  into  Thessaly, 
where  he  was  killed  in  battle  in  322  b.c. 

See  Arrian,  “Anabasis,”  books  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  vi.,  and  vii. ; Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  “History.” 

Le-on-ti'a-des,  [Gr.  Aewnaih/f,]  a leader  of  the  oli- 
garchical party  which,  aided  by  the  Spartan  army,  ob- 
tained the  mastery  at  Thebes  about  382  b.c.  He  was 
killed  in  his  own  house  by  Pelopidas  in  379  b.c. 

Leontief  or  Leontiew,  H-on'te-gf',  (Alexis  Leon- 
tievitch,)  a Russian  savant,  who  obtained  in  1779  the 
title  of  aulic  councillor,  and  held  other  high  offices.  He 
was  deeply  versed  in  the  Chinese  literature,  and  trans- 
lated into  Russian  several  Chinese  works  on  history, 
geography,  etc.  Died  in  1786. 

Leontium,  le-on'she-um,  [Gr.  Aeovnov,]  an  Athenian 
courtesan,  the  disciple  and  mistress  of  Epicurus.  She 
acquired  some  distinction  as  a philosopher,  and  com- 
posed in  answer  to  Theophrastus  a work  on  philosophy, 
the  style  of  which  is  praised  by  Cicero  as  written  “ scito 
quidem  sermone  et  Attico.”*  Among  her  various  lovers 
was  Metrodorus,  the  disciple  and  intimate  friend  of  Epi- 
curus. 

Leontius,  le-on'she-us,  [Gr.  Acovtlo; ; Fr.  LIconce, 
1V6nss',]  Emperor  of  the  East,  was  born  about  650  a.d. 
He  became  a general,  and  gained  several  victories.  In 
695  a.d.  he  rebelled  against  Justinian  II.,  and  usurped 
the  throne.  He  was  deposed  by  Apsimerus  in  698, 
and  in  705  A.D.  was  put  to  death  by  Justinian,  who  had 
recovered  his  power. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Leontius  of  Byzantium,  called  Scholas'ticus,  an 
ecclesiastical  writer,  lived  about  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  wrote  “De  Sectis,”  and  other  works. 

Leontius  Pilatus.  See  Leo  Pilatus. 

Leopardi,  lk-o-paR'dee,  (Alessandro,)  an  excellent 
Italian  sculptor  and  architect,  born  at  Venice.  Among 
his  works  are  the  mausoleum  of  Doge  Andrea  Vendra- 
mini,  (Venice,)  and  the  three  bronze  columns  in  the 
Piazza  di  San  Marco,  on  which  the  standards  of  the  re- 
public were  suspended.  The  elegance  and  proportions 
of  these  are  equally  admirable.  Died  in  1515. 

See  Cicognara,  “Storia  della  Scultura;”  Ticozzi,  “ Dizionario.” 

Leopardi,  (Giacomo,)  Count,  an  eminent  Italian 
poet  and  philologist,  born  at  Recanati,  in  the  Papal 
States,  in  June,  1798.  Between  1818  and  1820  he  won  a 
place  among  the  first  lyric  poets  of  Italy  by  canzoni  “To 
Italy,”  and  “ On  the  Monument  which  Florence  was 
about  to  erect  to  Dante.”  In  1822  he  removed  to 
Rome,  where  he  produced  an  excellent  criticism  on  the 
publication  of  the  “Chronicon”  of  Eusebius  by  Mai 
and  Zohrab,  (1823.)  His  poems,  published  collectively 
under  the  title  of  “Canti,”  (1831,)  contain  passages  of 
great  eloquence  and  pathos.  His  prose  essays,  “ Operette 
morali,”  (1827,)  are  esteemed  among  the  finest  models  of 
Italian  prose  which  the  present  century  has  produced. 
Died  in  Naples  in  1837.  “We  believe,”  says  the  “ Quar- 
terly Review”  for  April,  1850,  “it  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  whom  this  century  has  produced,  both  in  his  powers 
and  likewise  in  his  performances,  achieved  as  they  were 
under  singular  disadvantages.  For  not  only  did  he  die 

* I.e.  “In  a skilful  and  elegant  style.” 
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at  thirty-eight,  almost  nel  mezzo  del  catnmin  di  nostra 
vita,  but  likewise  1 Heaven’s  unimpeached  decrees,’  in 
his  case,  nearly 

‘Made  that  shortened  span  one  long  disease.’ 

With  a life  thus  limited,  . . . Count  Giacomo  Leopardi 
amassed  great  stores  of  deep  and  varied  learning,  proved 
himself  to  be  possessed  of  profound  literary  judgment, 
exquisite  taste,  and  a powerful  imagination,  and  earned 
in  his  own  country  the  character  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  one  of  his  editors,  as  sommo  filologo,  sommo  poeta  e 
sommo  filosofo .”  Leopardi  sympathized  with  the  efforts 
to  liberate  Italy  from  foreign  domination. 

See  Montanari,  “ Biografia  del  Conte  Leopardi,”  1838  ; Sainte- 
Beuve,  “ Portraits  contemporains,”  tome  iii.  ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
Odnerale;”  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica;”  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for 
December,  1848. 

Le'o-pold  [It.  Leopoldo,  li-o-pol'do]  I.,  often  called 
Leopold  the  Great,  [Ger.  Leopold  df.r  Grosse,  la'- 
o-polt  d§R  gRos'seh  ; Lat.  Leopol'dus  Mag'nus,]  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  second  son 
of  Ferdinand  III.  and  of  Maria  Anna  of  Spain,  was  born 
in  June,  1640.  He  became  King  of  Hungary  in  1655, 
and  King  of  Bohemia  in  1657.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  a competition  with  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
Leopold  was  elected  emperor  on  the  18th  of  July,  1658. 
The  Turks,  having  invaded  Hungary  with  a large  army, 
were  defeated  at  Saint  Gothard  in  1664,  and  Leopold 
then  made  with  them  a truce  of  twenty  years.  In  1674 
he  commenced  war  against  Louis  XIV.,  which,  after 
indecisive  campaigns  on  the  Rhine,  was  ended  by  the 
treaty  of  Nymwegen  in  1678.  The  Hungarians,  driven 
by  his  despotic  measures  to  revolt,  chose  Tekeli  as  their 
leader  in  1682,  and  were  aided  by  a Turkish  army  of 
200,000  men,  which  besieged  Vienna  in  July,  1683.  So- 
bieslci,  King  of  Poland,  saved  the  capital  by  a decisive 
victory  over  the  Turks  in  September  of  that  year.  The 
Austrians,  commanded  by  Prince  Eugene,  finished  the  war 
by  a victory  at  Zenta  in  1697,  in  which  year  also  a second 
war  against  France  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick. 
The  claim  of  his  family  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  vacated 
by  the  death  of  Charles  II.  in  1700,  involved  Leopold 
in  another  war  with  Louis  XIV.  He  renewed  his  alli- 
ance with  England  and  Holland  in  1701.  His  army, 
commanded  by  Prince  Eugene,  gained  several  victories 
in  Italy  in  1701-02,  and  shared  the  triumph  of  the  allies 
at  Blenheim  in  1704.  Before  the  termination  of  this 
long  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  he  died,  in  May, 
1705,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Joseph  I.  He  had 
had  three  wives,  the  first  of  whom  was  a Spanish  prin- 
cess, Margarita  Theresa.  His  prosperity  is  ascribed  to 
the  merit  of  his  ministers  and  generals,  rather  than  to 
his  own  abilities.  Among  the  important  events  of  his 
reign  was  the  recognition  of  Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover, 
in  1692,  as  an  Elector  of  the  empire. 

See  “Life  of  Leopold  I.,”  London,  1706;  Mencke,  “ Leben 
Leopolds  I.,”  1707;  Wagner,  “ Historia  Leopoldi  Magni,”  1719-31 ; 
Rinck,  “Leben  und  Thaten  Leopolds  des  Grossen,”  1708;  Reina, 
“Vita  ed  Imperio  di  Leopoldo  I.,”  17:0;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Ge '.if  rale.” 

Leopold  II.  of  Germany,  the  second  son  of  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa,  was  born  May  5,  1747.  At  the 
death  of  his  father,  Francis  I.,  in  1765,  he  inherited  the 
grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  which  he  ruled  twenty-five 
years  in  a wise  and  liberal  spirit.  During  this  period 
he  made  many  reforms  in  the  administration.  He  sup- 
pressed the  Inquisition,  abolished  the  penalty  of  death, 
and  co-operated  with  Ricci,  Bishop  of  Pistoia,  in  the 
reformation  of  monastic  discipline,  which  caused  an 
angry  contest  between  him  and  the  court  of  Rome.  On 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Joseph  II.,  February  20,  1790, 
Leopold  became  heir  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  which 
was  then  not  in  a prosperous  condition.  The  Low  Coun- 
tries were  in  revolt,  Hungary  was  discontented,  Turkey 
and  Prussia  were  hostile,  and  France  was  estranged  from 
Austria  by  the  Revolution.  He  quickly  reduced  the 
Low  Countries  to  obedience  by  an  army,  and  pacified 
his  other  subjects  by  a conciliatory  policy.  In  1791  he 
concluded  peace  with  Turkey  at  Sistova,  and  was  elected 
Emperor  of  Germany.  The  alarming  progress  of  the 
French  Revolution  induced  him  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Prussia  at  Pilnitz,  in  1791,  for  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XVI.  Hostilities  were  about  to  begin,  when  he  died 


suddenly  on  the  1st  of  March,  1792,  leaving  the  repu- 
tation of  an  able  and  just  ruler.  His  wife  was  Maria 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Francis  II.,  (of  Germany,)  who 
in  reference  to  Austria  is  styled  Francis  I. 

See  “Leben  Leopolds  II.,”  Prague,  1791 ; Foucault,  “Histoire 
de  Leopold  II,”  1791;  Alxinger,  “Ueber  Leopold  II.,”  1792; 
Sartorj,  “ Leopoldinische  Annalen,”  2 vols.,  1792;  J.  B.  Schels, 
“Leopold  II.,”  1837. 

Leopold  I.,  King  of  Belgium,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and 
Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  was  born  at  Coburg  in 
1790.  He  was  a son  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saal- 
feld,  was  a brother  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  uncle  of 
the  British  queen  Victoria.  In  May,  1816,  he  married 
the  princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  George  IV.  and  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  who  died  in 
childbirth  before  the  end  of  that  year.  He  refused  the 
crown  of  Greece,  offered  to  him  in  1830.  On  the  4th  of 
June,  1831,  he  was  elected  King  of  the  Belgians,  who 
were  separated  from  Holland  by  the  revolution  of  1830. 
Hostilities  were  renewed  by  the  Dutch,  and  a French 
army  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Belgians.  In  1832  Leopold 
married  Louise  Marie  Ther£se,  a daughter  of  King  Louis 
Philippe.  He  was  quite  popular  among  his  subjects, 
towards  whom  his  policy  was  marked  by  liberality  and 
a scrupulous  regard  for  their  constitutional  rights.  He 
died  in  December,  1865,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Leopold  II. 

See  L.  Hymans,  “ Histoire  du  Regne  de  Leopold  I.,  1864. 

Leopold  II.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  was  born  at 
Brussels  in  1835,  and  married  in  1853  the  Archduchess 
Maria  of  Austria. 

Leopold  I.,  Duke  of  Austria,  was  born  in  1157.  He 
served  under  Richard  I.  of  England  at  the  siege  of  Acre. 
In  1193,  to  gratify  his  avarice  and  to  revenge  an  insult 
he  fancied  he  had  received  from  Richard,  he  arrested 
him  at  Vienna  on  his  homeward  journey  and  threw  him 
into  prison.  He  received  a large  sum  of  money  for  the 
transfer  of  the  royal  captive  to  the  emperor  Henry  VI. 
Died  in  1194. 

Leopold  II.,  Duke  of  Austria,  born  in  1292,  was  the 
third  son  of  Albert  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  was 
killed  in  1308,  leaving  his  dominions  in  joint-tenancy  to 
his  sons.  Leopold  ruled  Suabia,  Alsace,  and  Switzer- 
land. His  brothers,  Frederick  and  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
were  competitors  for  the  imperial  throne.  In  1315  Leo- 
pold attacked  the  Swiss,  (who  favoured  the  cause  of 
Louis  of  Bavaria,)  and  was  defeated  at  Morgarten.  In 
1325  a treaty  was  made  between  the  two  parties,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  Louis  and  Frederick  should  reign  jointly. 
Leopold  died  about  1326. 

See  Lichnowsky,  “Geschichte  Hauses  Habsburg.” 

Leopold  III.,  Duke  of  Austria,  the  son  of  Albert  II., 
was  born  about  1350.  He  became  ruler  over  Suabia, 
Tyrol,  etc.  War  having  broken  out  between  him  and 
the  Swiss  cantons,  he  was  defeated  and  killed  in  1386  at 
the  famous  battle  of  Sempach,  where  Arnold  of  Win- 
kelried  decided  the  victory  by  throwing  himself  on  the 
Austrian  spears  and  breaking  the  phalanx. 

See  Kurz,  “Oestreich  unter  Albrecht  III.” 

Leopold  I.  of  Tuscany.  See  Leopold  II.,  (Em- 
peror.) 

Leopold  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1797,  and  was  a son  of  Ferdinand  III.,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1824.  He  conceded  a constitution  to 
Tuscany  in  1847.  In  consequence  of  the  triumph  of 
the  democratic  party,  he  retired  from  Florence,  but  was 
restored  by  the  Austrian  army  in  July,  1S49.  He  was 
forced  to  abdicate  by  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
the  spring  of  1859,  and  Tuscany  was  annexed  to  Sardinia. 
He  published  a fine  edition  of  the  works  of  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici,  (4  vols.,  1825.)  Died  in  1870. 

Leopold,  Piince.  See  Albany,  Duke  of. 

Leopold  of  Lorraine.  See  Lorraine. 

Leopold,  la'o-pokF,  (Carl  Gustaf,)  an  eminent 
Swedish  poet,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1756.  In  1778  he 
composed  an  “Ode  on  the  Birth  of  the  Prince-Royal 
Gustavus  Adolphus,”  and  in  1788  he  became  private 
secretary  of  Gustavus  III.,  who  treated  him  with  much 
favour  and  confidence.  He  produced  two  successful 
tragedies,  “Odin”  (1790)  and  “Virginia,”  and  sang  the 
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martial  exploits  of  the  Swedes  in  several  admired  odes. 
He  wasappointed  secretary  of  statein  1818.  Died  in  1829. 

See  Magnus  af  Pontin,  “Minne  af  C.  G.  Leopold,”  1830; 
Ehrenstroem,  “Notice  biographique  sur  M.  de  Leopold,”  1838; 
Skjoeldebrand,  “Tal  vid  C.  G.  af  Leopolds  Graf,”  1829;  Long- 
fellow, “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Leopold  Friedrich,  la'o-polt'  fReed'riK,  Duke  of 
Anhalt-Dessau,  was  born  in  1794.  On  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  in  1817,  he  succeeded  to  the  government, 
and  in  1853  to  that  of  Anhalt-Kothen. 

Leopold  Friedrich  Franz,  la'o-polt'  fReed'riK 
fRttnts,  Duke  of  Dessau,  born  in  1740.  In  1758  he 
assumed  the  government,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  able  administration  and  his  patronage  of  learning 
and  the  arts.  He  died  in  1817,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson,  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article. 

Leopoldo.  See  Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Leosthene.  _ See  Leosthenes. 

Le-os'the-nes,  [Gr.  A euodevric ; Fr.  L£osTHi:NE,  1&'- 
os't&n',]  an  Athenian  general,  who  makes  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  history  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  324  B.c.  He  was  attached  to  the  party 
of  Demosthenes,  and  seems  to  have  had  a high  repu- 
tation, as  he  was  chosen  commander  of  the  combined 
Greek  army  in  the  Lamian  war,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  liberate  Greece  from  the  Macedonian  yoke.  He  de- 
feated Antipater  in  Thessaly,  and  besieged  him  in  Lamia. 
At  this  siege  Leosthenes  was  killed,  in  323  B.C.,  after 
which  success  deserted  the  Athenian  arms. 

See  Grote,  “History  of  Greece;”  Thirlwall,  “History  of 
Greece.” 

Leotaud,  li'o'to',  (Vincent,)  an  able  French  geome- 
ter, born  in  the  diocese  of  Embrun  in  1595.  He  was  a 
professor  at  the  College  of  Dole.  Among  his  works 
are  “ Elements  of  Practical  Geometry,”  (“  Geometricae 
practicae  Elementa,”  1631,)  and  “ Cyclomathia,”  etc., 
(1663.)  Died  in  1672. 

Le-o-ty-eh'I-des,  [Gr.  A euTvx'tdvs;  Fr.  Leotychidr, 
]J.'o'te'k£d',]  a Spartan  king,  the  son  of  Menares,  suc- 
ceeded Demaratus,  who  was  deposed  about  491  B.c. 
Leonidas  I.  was  his  colleague  in  the  government.  He 
obtained  command  of  the  Greek  fleet,  and  shared  with 
Xanthippus  the  honour  of  the  signal  victory  over  the 
Persians  at  Mycale  in  479  B.C.  Having  been  accused  of 
receiving  a bribe  from  some  Thessalians,  he  was  banished 
in  469,  and  died  in  exile  at  Tegea. 

See  Herodotus,  “ History,”  books  vi.,  viii.,  and  ix. 

Leowitz,  la'o-^its',  [Lat.  Leovi'tius,]  (Cyprian,) 
a Bohemian  astronomer,  born  near  Hradisch  in  1524; 
died  in  1574. 

Le  Paige,  leh-pizh',  (Thomas,)  a French  religious 
writer,  born  in  Lorraine  in  1597  ; died  in  1658. 

Lepaute,  leh-pot',  (Jean  Andr£,)  a French  clock- 
maker,  born  at  Montmedy  in  1709.  He  lived  in  Paris, 
and  was  celebrated  for  the  perfection  of  his  works.  He 
made  time-pieces  for  many  public  edifices  of  Paris,  and 
for  the  most  of  the  observatories  of  Europe.  He  pub- 
lished a “Treatise  on  Clockwork,”  ( Horlogerie. ) Died 
in  1789. 

His  wife,  nee  Nicole  Reine  Stable  de  Labriere — 
i'tib’l'  deh  lf'bRe'aiR',  born  in  Paris  in  1723,  acquired 
distinction  as  an  astronomer.  She  was  a friend  of  Clai- 
raut  and  Lalande,  whom  she  assisted  in  the  calcula- 
tions on  the  return  of  Halley’s  comet,  (1757.)  She  was 
the  author  of  “ Observations”  inserted  in  the  “ Connais- 
sances  des  Temps,”  of  “Tables  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Planets,”  and  of  several  memoirs  on  astronomy.  Died 
in  1788. 

Lepautre  or  Lepotre,  leh-potR',  (Antoine,)  a French 
architect,  born  in  Paris  in  1614.  He  was  first  architect 
of  Louis  XIV.  In  1652  he  published  an  esteemed  work 
entitled  “ The  Architecture  of  A.  Lepautre.”  He  had 
an  excellent  talent  for  decoration,  and  abounded  in  new 
inventions.  The  church  of  Port-Royal,  in  a suburb  of 
Paris,  was  designed  by  him.  Died  in  1691. 

See  Moreri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Lepautre,  (Jean,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Paris  in  1617,  was  a skilful  designer  and  engraver. 
He  designed  and  etched  many  subjects  which  are  ad- 
mirable models  for  architects  and  other  artists.  Died 
in  1682. 


Lepautre,  (Pierre,)  a French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris 
in  1660,  was  a son  of  Antoine,  noticed  above.  He  studied 
and  worked  in  Rome  for  fifteen  years,  and  then  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  success,  though  his  works 
are  defective  in  taste.  His  chief  production  is  the  group 
of  Aineas  and  Anchises,  at  the  Tuileries.  Died  in  1744. 

Lepaux.  See  LarLveii.lere. 

Le  Fays,  de,  deh  leh  pVe',  ( Ren£,  ) Sieur  Plessis- 
Villeneuve,  a gay  and  witty  French  versifier,  born  at 
Nantes  or  Fougeres  in  1636.  He  was  for  many  years 
director-general  of  the  salt-tax  (gabelle)  in  Dauphine  and 
Provence.  He  was  noted  for  his  bans  mots.  His  “Friend- 
ships, Loves,  and  Little  Loves”  (“Amities,  Amours  et 
Amourettes,”  1664)  had  a great  success.  He  published 
many  letters,  sonnets,  etc.  Died  in  1690. 

See  Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary ;”  Moreri, 
“ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Lepee,  (Abb£.)  See  £p£e,  de  l\ 

Lepekhin  or  Lepechin,  l§p-eh-Keen'  or  l§p-eh-Kin', 
(Ivan  Ivanowitch,)  a Russian  naturalist,  born  about 
1740.  He  was  charged  by  Catherine  II.  to  explore 
Russia,  and  published  the  results  in  a “Journal  of 
Travels  through  the  Various  Provinces  of  the  Russian 
Empire,”  (3  vols.,  1771-80.)  Died  in  1802. 

Lepelletier,  leh -pgl'te-i',  (Claude,)  a French  theolo- 
gian, born  in  Franche-Comte  about  1670,  became  canon 
of  Rheims.  He  wrote  polemical  treatises  against  the 
Jansenists,  and  many  religious  works.  Died  in  1743. 

Lepelletier  or  Le  Pelletier,  (Jean,)  a French  an- 
tiquary and  merchant,  born  at  Rouen  in  1633.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  a “ Treatise  on  Noah’s  Ark,”  (1704.) 
Died  in  1711. 

Lepelletier  (or  Le  Peletier,  leh  peh-leh-te-V)  de 
Saint-Fargeau,  leh-pSl'te-i'  deh  s&N'ftR'zho',  (Louis 
Michel,)  a French  revolutionist,  born  in  Paris  in  1760, 
was  president  cl  mortier  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and 
was  the  owner  of  an  immense  fortune.  He  became  a 
partisan  of  the  new  regime,  and  in  1792  was  an  influen- 
tial member  of  the  Convention.  It  appears  that  he  had 
given  the  royalists  reason  to  expect  he  would  favour 
lenity  in  the  king’s  trial,  but  was  impelled  by  the  ter- 
rorism of  the  Jacobins  to  vote  for  death.  For  this  act 
he  was  assassinated  by  Paris,  a royalist,  in  January,  1793. 

See  Thiers,  “ History  of  the  French  Revolution;”  Felix  Le- 
pelletier, “Vie  de  M.  Lepelletier,”  1793. 

Le  Pere,  leh  paiR,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  archi- 
tect, born  in  Paris  in  1761.  He  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition to  Egypt  in  1798,  and  was  directed  by  Bonaparte 
to  draw  up  a plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Died  in  1844. 

Lepicie,  lVpe'se-i,  (Bernard,)  a skilful  French  en- 
graver and  painter,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1698.  He  went 
to  England,  and  engraved  Raphael’s  Cartoons  at  Hamp- 
ton Court.  He  afterwards  worked  in  Paris,  and  became 
secretary  of  the  Academy  in  1740.  His  manner  is  broad 
and  mellow,  and  his  design  correct.  Died  in  1755. 

Lepicie,  (Nicolas  Bernard,)  a French  historical 
painter,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1735.  He  was  a pupil  of  C.  Vanloo,  became  professor 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  received  the  title  of  painter 
to  the  king.  His  works  are  marred  by  the  faults  which 
prevailed  in  the  French  school  at  that  time.  Died 
in  1784. 

Lep'i-da  Do-mi'ti-a,  (do-mish'e-a,)  a Roman  lady 
of  great  personal  beauty  but  infamous  character.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Drusus,  and  aunt  of  the  emperor 
Nero. 

Lep'i-dus,  the  name  of  a celebrated  Roman  family 
of  the  patrician  gens  Aimilia.  Marcus  AJmilius  Lepi- 
dus  was  elected  consul  in  187  B.c.,  pontifex  maximus 
in  180,  and  censor  in  179.  He  was  six  times  chosen  by 
the  censors  priticeps  Senatus.  Died  about  152  B.c.  The 
triumvir  of  the  same  name  was  his  lineal  descendant. 

Lepidus,  (Marcus  AJmilius,)  a Roman  orator,  a 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  in  137  B.c.  In 
the  next  year  he  commanded  in  several  battles  in  Spain, 
and  was  defeated.  Cicero  represents  him  as  the  greatest 
orator  of  his  age. 

Lepidus,  (Marcus  zEmilius,)  the  father  of  the  tri- 
umvir, was  praetor  in  Sicily  in  81  B.c.  In  79  he  was 
chosen  consul  by  the  partisans  of  Marius,  and  attempted 
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to  nullify  or  repeal  the  measures  of  Sulla,  who  had  just 
died.  A violent  contest  ensued  between  the  factions.  In 
77  Lepidus  was  declared  by  the  senate  a public  enemy, 
and  was  defeated  in  battle  by  Pompey  near  Rome.  He 
died  about  76  B.C. 

Lepidus,  (Marcus  /Emilius,)  the  Triumvir,  was 
praetor  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  between  Pompey 
and  Caesar,  in  49  B.c.  He  joined  the  party  of  Caesar, 
who,  at  his  departure  for  Spain,  left  Lepidus  in  charge 
of  the  capital.  In  48  he  obtained  the  province  of  Nearer 
Spain,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  in  46  became  the 
colleague  of  Caesar  in  the  consulship.  He  was  master 
of  the  horse  when  Caesar  was  killed,  in  44  B.c.  When 
the  senate  and  Antony  came  to  an  open  rupture,  Lepidus 
joined  the  latter  with  an  army,  and  in  October,  43,  he 
united  with  Antony  and  Octavian  to  form  the  famous 
triumvirate.  He  put  his  own  brother  on  the  list  of  the 
proscribed  who  were  sacrificed  by  this  coalition.  In 
the  division  of  provinces,  Spain  and  Narbonese  Gaul 
were  allotted  to  Lepidus,  who  remained  in  Italy,  while 
the  other  two  led  their  army  against  Brutus.  After  their 
victory  at  Philippi,  Octavius  and  Antony  ceased  to  treat 
him  as  their  equal,  and  deprived  him  of  his  provinces 
in  42,  but  gave  him  a command  in  Africa.  When  the 
triumvirate  was  renewed,  however,  (37  B.C.,)  he  was 
nominally  included  in  it.  In  36  he  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  recover  power,  and,  being  deserted  by  his  troops,  sur- 
rendered to  Octavius,  who  spared  his  life  but  banished 
him  from  Rome.  He  died  in  13  b.c. 

See  Dion  Cassius,  “History  of  Rome;”  Appian,  “ Bellum 
Civile;”  Merivale,  “The  Romans  under  the  Emperors.” 

Lepidus,  (Marcus  TEmilius,)  a son  of  the  preceding, 
formed  a conspiracy,  in  30  B.c.,  to  kill  Augustus  on  his 
return  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  Maecenas 
detected  the  plot,  and  sent  Lepidus  to  Augustus,  who 
put  him  to  death. 

Lepidus,  (Paulus  TEmilius,)  a brother  of  the  tri- 
umvir, became  aedile  about  55  b.c.,  praetor  in  53,  and 
consul  in  50.  After  the  death  of  Caesar,  44  B.C.,  he  acted 
with  the  aristocratic  party  in  opposition  to  the  triumvirs. 
Died  about  40  b.c. 

Leplat,  leh-plf',  (Josse,)  a Belgian  jurist  and  canonist, 
born  at  Malines  in  1732  ; died  in  1810. 

Lepois.  See  Pois,  Le. 

Le  Poittev.in,  leh  pw&t'viN',  a successful  French 
painter  of  landscapes,  genre,  and  marine  pieces,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1806.  His  proper  name  is  Edmonde 
Modeste  Eugene  Poidevin.  He  gained  a medal  of 
the  first  class  in  1836. 

Le  Prevost  d’fray,  leh  pRk'vd'  de'ri',  (Chretien 
Simeon,)  a French  poet  and  antiquary,  born  in  Nor- 
mandy in  1768.  Among  his  works  is  a “History  of 
Egypt  under  the  Romans,”  (1816.)  Died  in  1849. 

Leprince  or  Le  Prince,  leh  pRiNss,  (Jean,)  a French 
painter,  born  at  Metz  in  1733.  He  worked  several  years 
in  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  adorned  the  imperial 
palace.  He  returned  to  France  many  years  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1781. 

Le  Prince  de  Beaumont,  leh  priNss  deh  bo'mbN', 
(Marie,)  a sister  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Rouen 
in  1 7 1 1.  She  was  divorced  from  M.  Beaumont  in  1745, 
and  removed  to  London,  where  she  was  employed  as 
governess  or  teacher  for  many  years.  She  published 
many  useful  and  successful  juvenile  books,  moral  tales, 
etc.  Her  “ Magazine  for  Children”  (“  Magasin  des  En- 
fants,”  1757)  was  often  reprinted  and  translated.  She 
was  author  of  a popular  “Magazine  for  Young  Ladies,” 
“The  Modern  Mentor,”  (1772,)  “Complete  Education,” 
etc.  About  1764  she  went  to  reside  at  Annecy,  in  Savoy. 
Died  in  1780. 

Lepsius,  lgp'se-us,  (Karl  Peter,)  a German  anti- 
quary, born  at  Naumburg,  on  the  Saale,  in  1775,  was  the 
father  of  Karl  Richard,  noticed  below.  He  studied  law, 
and  obtained  several  civil  offices  under  the  Saxon  and 
Prussian  governments.  He  published  a “Treatise  on 
the  Mediaeval  Architectural  Monuments  of  Saxony  and 
Thuringia,”  and  a few  other  works.  Died  in  1853. 

Lepsius,  (Karl  Richard,)  a German  philologist  and 
antiquary,  highly  distinguished  for  his  Egyptian  re- 
searches, was  a son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  born 
at  Naumburg,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  December  20,  1813, 


and  received  his  first  instruction  from  his  father.  He 
pursued  his  studies  in  the  Universities  of  Leipsic  and 
Gottingen,  giving  special  attention  to  languages  and  phi- 
lology. In  1834  he  published  “Palaeography  as  an  Aid 
to  Philology,”  which  obtained  a prize  from  the  French 
Institute,  and  was  followed  by  an  “Essay  on  the  Affinity 
of  the  Semitic,  Indian,  Ancient  Persian,  Egyptian,  and 
Ethiopian  Languages,”  (1835.)  In  1836  he  visited  Rome, 
where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Bunsen, 
and  wrote  a “ Letter  to  Rosellini  on  the  Hieroglyphic 
Alphabet,”  (1837,)  which  attracted  great  attention.  He 
visited  England  in  1838,  and  afterwards  became  a resi- 
dent of  Berlin.  He  produced  a treatise  on  the  “ Etrurian 
andOscan  Dialects,”  (1841,)  and  “Obituary  of  the  Egyp- 
tians,” (“  Das  Todtenbuch  der  Aegypter,”  1842.)  Lep- 
sius having  projected  a great  historical  and  antiquarian 
work  on  Egypt,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  induced  by 
Bunsen  and  Humboldt  to  send  to  Egypt  an  expedition 
under  his  direction.  Assisted  by  artists  of  various 
sorts,  he  investigated  the  antiquities  of  that  country  from 
1842  until  1846.  On  his  return  he  was  chosen  a pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  in  1849  produced 
the  first  volume  of  his  “Chronology  of  the  Egyptians.” 
He  published  the  interesting  and  important  results  of 
his  late  expedition  in  a splendid  work  entitled  “The 
Monuments  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,”  (“  Denkmaler  aus 
Aegypten  und  Aethiopien,”  1849-59.)  Among  his  prin- 
cipal works  are  “ Letters  on  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,”  (1852,)  and  “ Universal  Linguistical 
Alphabet,”  (“Das  allgemeine  linguistische  Alphabet,” 
1855.)  He  died  in  1884 

Leptine.  See  Leptines. 

Lep'tl-nes,  [Gr.  Aenrivric;  Fr.  Leptine,  ISp't&n',]  a 
Syracusan  commander,  was  a brother  of  Dionysius  the 
Elder.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Carthaginians  at  Syracuse  about  396  B.C.  He  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Cronium,  in  383  b.c. 

Lequien,  leh-ke-ftN',  (Michel,)  a learned  French 
monk,  born  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  in  1661.  Among  his 
works  are  a “Defence  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  and  of  the 
Vulgate,”  (1690,)  and  “Oriens  Christianus,”  (3  vols., 
1740,)  an  account  of  the  churches,  patriarchs,  etc.  of 
the  East,  which  is  commended.  Died  in  1733. 

Lequien  de  la  Neuville,  leh-ke-iN'  deh  IS  nuh'v^l', 
(Jacques,)  a French  historian,  born  in  Paris  in  1647.  He 
accompanied  the  French  ambassador  to  Lisbon  in  1713, 
and  there  composed  his  principal  work,  a “ History  of 
Portugal,”  (2  vols.,  1700-20.)  Died  in  1728. 

Leray,  leh-ri',  (Theodore  Constant,)  a French 
admiral,  born  at  Brest  in  1795  ; died  in  1849. 

Lerche,  l§R'Keh,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a German  natu- 
ralist, born  at  Potsdam  in  1703  ; died  at  Saint  Peters- 
burg in  1780. 

Lerclienfeld,  ISR'Ken-fSlt',  (Maximilian,)  Baron 
OF,  a German  statesman  of  liberal  opinions,  born  at 
Munich  in  1779  ; died  in  1843. 

Lerebours,  leh-reh'booR',  (Noel  Jean,)  a French 
optician,  born  in  Normandy  in  1762.  He  made  tele- 
scopes of  superior  quality,  and  other  optical  instruments. 
Died  in  1840. 

Leri,  de,  deh  leh-re',  (Jean,)  a French  Protestant 
minister,  born  in  1534.  He  laboured  in  Brazil  about  two 
years,  (1556-58,)  and  published  “An  Account  of  his 
Voyage  to  Brazil,”  (1577.)  Died  in  1611. 

Lerma,  de,  da  lSn'mi,  (Francisco  de  Roxas  (or 
Rojas)  de  Sandoval,)  Duke,  a Spanish  statesman  of 
moderate  ability.  He  was  equerry  to  Don  Philip,  who 
in  1598  became  king  as  Philip  III.  and  appointed  the 
subject  of  this  article  prime  minister.  He  was  then 
created  Duke  of  Lerma,  having  previously  been  called 
Marquis  of  Denia.  He  equipped  a large  fleet  which 
was  ordered  to  cruise  on  the  English  coast,  but  was 
destroyed  by  a storm,  after  which  he  made  a peace  on 
terms  favourable  to  England.  For  twenty  years  he 
retained  the  favour  of  the  king,  and  had  entire  control 
of  the  government.  His  policy  was  mild,  pacific,  and 
prudent  in  some  respects,  but  was  not  successful  in 
relation  to  finances.  He  was  supplanted  in  1618  by  his 
son,  the  Duke  of  Uzeda.  Died  in  1625. 

SeeWATSON,  “ History  of  Philip  II.;”  Motley,  “United  Nether- 
lands,” vol.  iv.  chap,  xlviii. 
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Lerminier,  l§R'me'ne-&',  (Jean  Louis  Eugene,)  a 
French  publicist  and  lawyer,  born  in  Paris  in  1803.  He 
obtained  in  1831  a chair  of  legislation  in  the  College  of 
France,  where  his  eloquent  lectures  were  much  admired 
by  the  ardent  youth.  Among  his  works  are  “ The  Phi- 
losophy of  Law,”  (2  vols.,  1831,)  and  a “History  of  the 
Legislators  and  Constitutions  of  Ancient  Greece,”  (2 
vols.,  1852.)  He  wrote  the  article  “Guizot”  in  the  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generale.”  He  was  remarkable  for 
animation  of  style,  vigour  of  images,  and  nobleness  of 
expression.  Died  in  1857. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Lerminier,  (Th£odoric  NIclamond,)  a French  phy- 
sician, born  at  Saint-Valery-sur-Somme  in  1770.  In 
1808  he  was  appointed  physician  par  quartier  for  the 
service  of  the  imperial  household.  He  attended  Na- 
poleon in  the  campaigns  of  Spain,  Russia,  (1812,)  and 
Saxony,  and  gave  proof  of  great  professional  talent 
and  courage.  Died  in  Paris  in  1836. 

L’Ermite.  See  Ermite,  L\ 

Lermontof, Lermontov,  orLermontow,  IgR'mon- 
toff,  (Mikhail  Ivanovitch,)  a popular  Russian  poet, 
born  in  1811,  became  an  officer  in  the  guards.  In  1837, 
by  a poem  “On  the  Death  of  Pushkin,”  he  offended  the 
emperor,  who  ordered  him  to  join  the  army  of  the  Cau- 
casus. While  serving  there  in  the  army,  he  wrote  “The 
Circassian  Boy,”  and  other  popular  poems,  and  a suc- 
cessful novel,  called  “A  Hero  of  our  Own  Time,”  (1840.) 
He  was  killed  in  a duel  in  1841.  Like  Byron,  he  ex- 
presses his  own  character  and  feelings  in  his  writings, 
and  is  the  principal  person  in  the  tales  or  pictures  which 
his  imagination  produces. 

See  Saint-Ren£  Taillandier,  “Le  Poete  du  Caucase,”  in  the 
“Revue  des  Deux  Mondes”  for  February  1,  1855;  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Generale.” 

Lernsean  Hydra.  See  Hydra. 

Lernout,  llR'noo',  (Jean,)  [Lat.  Ja'nus  Lernu'tius,] 
a Latin  poet,  born  at  Bruges  in  1545.  He  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  English  in  1587,  and  detained  five  years. 
His  “Carmina,”  odes,  epigrams,  etc.,  published  in  1579, 
are  said  to  have  considerable  merit.  Died  in  1619. 

Lernutius.  See  Lernout. 

Leroi.  See  Leroy. 

Leroux,  leh-roo',  (Jean  Jacques,)  a French  physician, 
born  at  Sevres  in  1749.  Having  been  elected  to  a high 
municipal  office  in  Paris  in  1790,  he  exposed  his  life  in 
his  efforts  to  defend  the  royal  family,  for  which  he  was 
proscribed.  Died  in  1832. 

Leroux,  (Pierre,)  a French  socialist,  born  in  Paris  in 
1798.  He  founded,  in  partnership  with  Madame  George 
Sand,  the  “ Revue  Independante.”  His  principal  work 
is  “ On  Humanity : its  Principle  and  its  Prospects,” 
(“  De  l’Humanite  : de  son  Principe  et  de  son  Avenir,” 
2 vols.,  1840.)  Died  at  Paris  in  1871. 

Leroy,  leh-Rwi',  (Charles,)  a French  physician,  born 
in  Paris  in  1726,  was  a son  of  Julien,  noticed  below.  He 
published  two  valuable  works,  viz. : “ Memoirs  and  Ob- 
servations on  Medicine,”  and  “ Melanges  of  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,”  etc.,  (1771.)  Died  in  1779. 

Leroy,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a natural  philosopher,  born 
in  Paris,  was  a son  of  Julien,  noticed  below.  He  became 
a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1751,  and  wrote 
several  memoirs  on  electricity.  Died  in  1800. 

Leroy,  (Jean  Baptiste  On^sime,)  a French  dramatic 
writer,  born  at  Valenciennes  in  1788.  He  produced  suc- 
cessful comedies. 

Leroy  or  Le  Roy,  (Julien,)  a French  watchmaker, 
born  at  Tours  in  1686.  He  settled  in  Paris,  and  ac- 
quired a European  reputation  by  the  excellence  of  his 
workmanship.  He  obviated  the  changes  of  temperature 
by  a mechanism  of  compensation,  invented  horizontal 
clocks,  and  made  many  improvements  in  the  art.  In 
1739  he  received  the  title  of  horloger  to  the  king.  Died 
in  1759.  His  sons  Charles,  Jean  Baptiste,  Julien 
David,  and  Pierre  are  noticed  in  this  work. 

Leroy  or  Leroi,  (Julien  David,)  a French  architect, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  about  1726. 
Having  visited  and  studied  the  ancient  models  in  Greece, 
he  published  in  1758  an  excellent  work  entitled  “Ruins 
of  the  Finest  Monuments  of  Greece,”  which  contributed 
greatly  to  reform  the  vitiated  taste  that  prevailed  in 


France  before  its  appearance.  The  lectures  which  he 
gave  for  forty  years  as  professor  of  architecture  finished 
the  revolution  which  that  book  commenced.  He  wrote, 
also,  “ Observations  on  the  Edifices  of  Ancient  Nations,” 
(1767,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1803. 

See  Gabet,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Leroy  orLe  Roy, [Lat.  Re'gius, [(Louis,)  an  excellent 
French  classical  scholar,  born  at  Coutances.  He  trav- 
elled much  in  his  youth,  and  on  his  return  home  gained 
distinction  by  translations  of  Demosthenes’  “ Philippics” 
and  of  some  works  of  Plato.  He  was  an  old  man  when 
he  obtained  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the  College  Royal  in 
1572.  Among  his  works  are  a “Life  of  Budaeus,”  in 
elegant  Latin,  (1540,)  “The  Origin  and  Excellence  of 
the  Art  of  Government,”  (V Art  politique,)  (1567,)  and 
“ The  Vicissitude  and  Variety  of  Things,”  (1576.)  He 
is  reputed  one  of  the  first  French  writers  who  attained 
harmony  in  prose.  Died  in  1577. 

See  Nic^ron,  “Mdmoires;”  Teissier,  “filoges.” 

Leroy,  (Pierre,)  a French  satirical  writer,  who  lived 
about  1590,  was  a canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen.  He 
was  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  a very  popular  satire 
and  master-piece  of  pleasantry,  entitled  “Menippean 
Satire  on  the  Virtue  of  the  Spanish  Catholicon,”  (“  Satyre 
Menippee  de  la  Vertu  du  Catholicon  d’Espagne,”  1593,) 
“which,”  said  Voltaire,  “was  as  profitable  to  the  cause 
of  Henry  IV.  as  the  battle  of  Ivry.” 

Leroy,  (Pierre,)  a skilful  watchmaker,  born  in  Paris 
in  1717,  was  the  son  of  Julien,  noticed  above.  He  was 
chiefly  noted  for  the  perfection  he  attained  in  marine 
time-pieces,  and  received  a prize  from  the  Academy  for 
the  best  method  of  measuring  time  at  sea.  He  has  the 
credit  of  discovering  the  isochronism  of  spiral  springs. 
He  published  several  remarkable  treatises  on  his  art, 
— one  called  “Etrennes  chronometriques  pour  l’Annee 
1760.”  Died  in  1785. 

Leroy  d’Etiolles,  (Jean  Jacques  Joseph,)  a 
B'rench  surgeon,  born  in  Paris  in  1798,  is  distinguished 
as  the  inventor  of  instruments  med  in  lithotrity.  This 
invention  was  also  claimed  by  M.  Civiale ; but  a com- 
mittee of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  awarded  a prize  to 
Le  oy  d'Etiolles  “for  having  first  made  known  [in  1822] 
the  instruments  which  he  had  invented.”  He  invented 
other  surgical  instruments.  Died  in  i860. 

Leroy  de  la  Corbinaye,  leh-RwtF  deh  If  koR'be'ni' 
(Charles,)  a French  lexicographer,  born  at  Saint-Brieuc 
in  1690.  He  published  a valuable  “Treatise  on  French 
Orthography,  in  the  F orm  of  a Dictionary,”  (1739,)  which 
is  praised  for  accuracy,  method,  etc.  Died  in  1739. 

Leroy  de  Saint- Arnaud,  leh-Rwf'  deh  siNt  SrTi5', 
(Arnaud  Jacques,)  a French  general,  born  in  Paris 
about  1800.  He  distinguished  himself  in  Algeria,  and 
obtained  the  rank  of  marechal-de-camp  in  1847,  and  that 
of  general  of  division  in  1851,  as  a reward  for  his  suc- 
cessful operations  against  the  Kabyle  tribes.  Having 
become  minister  of  war  in  October,  1851,  he  promoted 
the  coup  d'etat  of  December  2,  and  was  made  a marshal 
of  France  in  December,  1852.  He  obtained  the  chief 
command  in  the  Crimean  war,  which  began  in  1854, 
and,  although  suffering  severely  from  disease,  displayed 
his  usual  energy  and  skill  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
September  20,  1854.  He  was  obliged  by  the  state  of  his 
health  to  resign  the  command,  and  he  died  on  the  29th 
of  September,  1854. 

See  Duperrei.  Sainte-Marie,  “M.  le  General  Leroy  de  Saint- 
Arnaud,”  1852;  Charras,  “ Les  trois  Marechaux  MM.  de  Saint- 
Arnaud,  Magnan  et  Castellane,”  1851. 

Lery,  IVre',  or  Leri,  (Jean,)  a French  Protestant  and 
traveller,  born  at  Margelle  in  1534.  He  went  as  a mis- 
sionary to  Brazil  in  1556,  and  returned  in  1558.  He 
published,  in  French  and  in  Latin,  “A  Narrative  of  a 
Voyage  to  Brazil,”  with  a good  description  of  that  re- 
gion, (1578.)  Died  in  1611. 

Le  Sage  or  Lesage,  leh  sfzh,  (Alain  Ren£,)  a cele- 
brated French  romancer  and  dramatist,  born  at  Sarzeau, 
near  Vannes,  (Morbihan,)  May  8,  1668.  He  was  the  son 
of  a lawyer,  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Vannes,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  employed  several  years  in  the 
collection  of  taxes.  In  1692  he  went  to  Paris  to  study 
law  and  philosophy.  There  his  handsome  figure  and  his 
intelligence  and  fine  literary  taste  procured  for  him  free 
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access  to  the  most  polished  and  aristocratic  society.  In 
1694  he  married  Mademoiselle  Huyard,  of  Paris,  and  was 
admitted  as  advocate  of  the  Parliament,  but  soon  relin- 
quished all  other  pursuits  that  he  might  devote  himself 
to  literature.  He  studied  Spanish,  and  improved  his 
style  by  translating  or  imitating  several  Spanish  come- 
dies. His  comedy  “ Don  Caesar  Ursin,”  imitated  from 
Calderon,  was  a failure;  but  his  “Crispin  Rival  de  son 
Maitre”  (“  Crispin  the  Rival  of  his  Master”)  was  per- 
formed with  brilliant  success  in  1707.  In  the  same  year  he 
produced  “Le  Diable  boiteux,”  (/'.<?.  “The  Lame  Devil,” 
popularly  called  in  English  “The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,” 
and  sometimes  “ Asmodeus,”)  a romance,  the  idea  and 
name  of  which  he  derived  from  a work  of  Luis  Velez  de 
Guevara.  By  its  satire  on  all  conditions,  its  nervous 
style,  and  its  truthful  portraits,  this  book  attained  great 
popularity.  He  increased  his  reputation  by  an  original 
prose  play  called  “Turcaret,”  which  exposed  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  traitants  and  other  agents  of  the  revenue. 
These  parties  offered  him  one  hundred  thousand  francs 
to  suppress  the  piece ; but  he  refused  the  bribe,  and  it 
was  performed  with  immense  applause  in  1709.  It  is 
superior  to  any  play  which  he  imitated  from  the  Spanish. 

In  1715  Le  Sage  published  two  volumes  of  his  most 
celebrated  work,  “Gil  Bias  de  Santillane,”  which  is 
perhaps  a more  universal  favourite  than  any  other  novel, 
and  owes  its  success  to  its  admirable  and  natural  pictures 
of  human  life  in  all  its  conditions  and  all  its  phases. 
It  has  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
Voltaire  and  others  attempted,  without  success,  to 
convict  him  of  borrowing  or  purloining  the  story  from 
some  Spanish  writer.  Their  charges  have  been  refuted 
by  Franjois  de  Neufchateau.  Fie  employed  the  period 
between  1713  and  1738  chiefly  in  writing  comic  operas 
and  other  pieces,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  fair  of 
Saint-Germain  and  were  extremely  popular.  He  pub- 
lished “Roland  l’Amoureux,”  (1717-21,)  an  imitation  of 
“Orlando  Innamorato,”  and  “The  Adventures  of  Guz- 
man d’Alfarache,”  (1732,)  an  amusing  novel,  superior 
to  the  Spanish  work  of  which  it  is  a version  or  imitation. 
In  1735  he  produced  a dialogue  full  of  witty,  wise,  and 
original  thoughts,  entitled  “ A Day  of  the  Parcae,”  (“  U ne 
Journee  des  Parques,”)  and  finished  the  last  volume  of 
“ Gil  Bias.”  After  composing  several  other  works  and 
enjoying  a large  share  of  domestic  happiness,  he  died  at 
Boulogne  in  November,  1747.  He  had  the  reputation 
of  a high-minded  and  honourable  man.  His  eldest  son, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Montm^nil,  became  a famous 
play-actor. 

See  Audiffret,  “Notice  sur  A.  R.  Lesage,”  1822:  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  “Biographical  Notice  of  Le  Sage,”  (in  his  Miscellaneous 
Works;)  Malitourne,  “ Rloge  de  Le  Sage,”  1822  ; Sainte-Beuve, 
“ Causeries  du  Lundi,”  tome  ii. ; Henri  Patin,  “ Flloge  de  Lesage,” 
1822;  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Villemain, 
“ Literature  Franfaise  du  dix-hwirieme  Si&cle,”  tome  i. ; Saint- 
Marc  Girardin,  “£loge  de  Lesage,”  1822;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1807. 

Le  Sage  or  Lesage,  (Bernard  Marie,)  a French 
revolutionist,  was  a member  of  the  Convention  in  1792, 
and  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king.  As  a Girondist  he 
was  proscribed  and  outlawed  in  1793,  but  escaped  by 
flight.  Died  in  1796. 

Le  Sage  or  Lesage,  (George  Louis,)  a Swiss  phi- 
losopher, born  at  Geneva  in  1724.  He  studied  medicine, 
but  did  not  practise  it.  His  favourite  studies  were  natural 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  mechanics.  In  1750  he  be- 
came a teacher  of  mathematics  at  Geneva.  He  published 
an  “Essay  on  Mechanical  Chemistry,”  (1758,)  an  inge- 
nious treatise  called  “Newtonian  Lucretius,”  (“  Lucrece 
Newtonien,”  1782,)  and  “Fragments  on  Final  Causes,” 
and  left  many  works  in  manuscript.  He  was  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  corresponded  with 
D’Alembert  and  other  eminent  savants.  Died  in  1803. 

See  P.  Provost,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  G.  L.  Lesage,”  1805; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Le  Sage  (or  Lesage)  de  Montmenil,  leh  sizh  deh 
m6N/m&/n£F,  (RenI  AndrIs,)  a son  of  the  author  of  “ Gil 
Bias,”  was  born  in  Paris  in  1695.  He  made  his  debut  on 
the  stage  in  1726,  and  performed  various  rbles  in  comedy 
with  success.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated French  actors  of  that  time.  Flis  private  character 
is  said  to  have  been  noble.  Died  in  1743. 


Les-bo'nax,  [A eo6uva£,\  a Greek  sophist  and  rheto- 
rician of  Mitylene,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  He  was  the  father  of  Polemon, 
the  preceptor  of  Tiberius.  His  philosophic  works  have 
not  come  down  to  us  ; but  we  have  two  orations  of  some 
merit,  which  are  ascribed  to  him.  Another  Lesbonax,  a 
Greek  grammarian,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  a later 
period.  He  was  author  of  a small  work  on  grammatical 
figures,  II epl  hxvfsaTuv,  which  is  extant. 

See  Suidas,  “Lesbonax.” 

Lescaille,  li'kil'  or  li'ki'ye,  (Catherine,)  a Dutch 
poetess,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1649,  was  called  “the 
Sappho  of  Holland.”  She  wrote  tragedies, — “Genseric,” 
“ Cassandra,”  “ Flerod  and  Mariamne,”etc.  Died  in  171 1. 

See  Mor£ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Lescaille,  (Jacques,)  a Flemish  or  Dutch  poet  and 
publisher,  born  in  1610,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding. 
Died  in  1677. 

Lescale.  See  Scaliger. 

Lescallier,  li'ki'le-i'  or  kVktl'y.V,  (Daniel,)  a 
French  officer  of  the  marine,  born  at  Lyons  in  1743.  He 
wrote  a “ French-English  Vocabulary  of  Marine  Terms,” 
(1777,)  and  “Travels  in  England,  Russia,”  etc.,  (1800.) 
Died  in  1822. 

Lescarbot,  kVkiR/bo/,  (Marc,)  a French  writer  and 
lawyer,  born  at  Vervins.  He  contributed  to  form  the 
first  French  colony  in  Canada,  and,  having  returned  to 
France,  published  in  1609  a “History  of  New  France.” 

Lescene-Desmaisons,  k\/sin/d;V'mi/zbN/,  (Jacques,) 
a French  historical  writer,  born  at  Granville  in  1750. 
He  published  in  1781  a “ History  of  the  Last  Revolution 
in  Sweden,”  and  in  1789  a “Political  History  of  the 
French  Revolution.”  Died  in  1808. 

Leschassier,  lVsht'se-i',  (Jacques,)  a French  jurist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1550;  died  in  1625. 

Leschenault  de  La  Tour,  laslTno'  deh  It  tooR, 
(Jean  Baptiste  Louis  Claude  Theodore,)  a French 
naturalist  and  traveller,  born  at  Chalons-sur-Saone  in 
1773.  He  travelled  in  Hindostan  about  five  years,  ( 1816— 
21.)  Among  his  works  is  a “ Treatise  on  the  Vegetation 
of  New  Holland.”  Died  in  1826. 

Les'-ehes  [Aeaxvi]  or  Les'clieus,  [ At'c^cuf,]  a Greek 
poet,  born  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  lived  about  700  or 
600  B.c.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  a poem  called 
“The  Little  Iliad,”  (’Iifiaf  ynK.pL.) 

L’Escluse.  See  L’Ecluse. 

Lesconvel,  de,  deh  IVkbN'vSl',  (Pierre,)  a French 
writer  of  fiction,  born  about  1650  ; died  in  Paris  in  1722. 

Lescot,  ISs'ko',  (Pierre,)  an  eminent  French  archi- 
tect, born  in  Paris  about  1510.  Little  is  known  of  his 
life,  except  that  he  was  abbe  of  Clagny.  He  designed 
the  Louvre,  which  was  begun  about  1541.  The  part  of 
this  palace  called  the  Facade  de  l’Horloge  is  considered 
a master-piece.  Another  specimen  of  his  good  taste  is  the 
Salle  des  Caryatides,  in  the  same  edifice.  “He  will  ever 
be  regarded,”  says  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  “as 
one  of  the  greatest  architects  of  France.”  Died  in  1571. 

See  Quatremere-:  de  Quincy,  “ Vies  des  plus  illustres  Arclii- 
tectes  ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale. 1 1 

Lescun,  de,  deh  lis'kuN',  (Thomas  de  Foix,)  Sei- 
gneur, a French  general,  was  a younger  brother  of 
Lautrec.  He  was  made  a marshal  of  France  in  1521. 
After  fighting  the  armies  of  Charles  V.  at  several  places 
in  Italy,  he  was  mortally  wounded  at  Pavia  in  1525. 

Lescure,  de,  deh  lVkiiR',  (Louis  Marie,)  Marquis, 
a French  royalist  and  Vendean  chief,  was  born  in  1766, 
and  was  a cousin  of  Larochejaquelein.  He  was  the  most 
scientific  officer  in  the  Vendean  army,  and  was  noted  for 
his  cool  bravery.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Fontenay 
and  Torfou,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Tremblaye 
in  October,  1793.  “His  humanity,”  says  Alison,  “was 
angelic.  Alone  of  all  the  chiefs  in  that  memorable 
struggle,  it  could  be  said  with  truth  that  his  glory  was 
unstained  by  human  blood.”  (“  History  of  Europe.”) 

See  Madame  de  la  Rochejaquelein,  “M^moires.” 

Lesdiguieres,  de,  deh  li/de/ge-aiR',  (Franqois  de 
Bonne,)  Duke,  a distinguished  French  marshal,  born  in 
Dauphine  in  1543.  He  fought  for  the  Protestants  in 
the  civil  war  which  began  about  1562,  and  obtained  the 
chief  command  of  the  Protestant  army  in  1575.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  most  effectually  aided  Henry  IV.  in 
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obtaining  the  throne.  In  1608  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
rank  of  marshal  and  a dukedom,  and  about  1610  com- 
manded the  army  in  Italy,  where  he  defeated  the  Span- 
iards. He  was  accused  by  some  writers  of  conspiring 
with  other  Protestant  leaders  to  form  a republic  after 
the  death  of  Henry  IV. ; but  he  refused  to  fight  against 
the  court  in  the  civil  war  that  began  about  1620.  In 
1622  he  abjured  Calvinism,  and  was  appointed  Con- 
stable of  France.  Died  in  1626.  Henry  IV.  once  said 
he  would  acknowledge  his  own  inferiority  to  no  captain 
in  Europe  except  Lesdiguieres. 

See  Louis  Videl,  “Vie  du  Marecba'.  de  Lesdiguieres,”  1638; 
Brantome,  “ Vies  des  grands  Capitaines  DeThou,  “ Historia  sui 
Temporis;”  J.  C.  Martin,  “Histoire  abregA  de  la  Vie  de  F.  de 
llonne,”  1802;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Leseur,  leh-zUR',  (Thomas,)  an  able  French  geometer, 
born  at  Rethel  in  1703.  He  became  a professor  of  ma- 
thematics in  the  College  of  Sapienza,  in  Rome.  There 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  F.  Jacquier,  whom  he  as- 
sisted in  two  works,  viz.,  a “Commentary  on  Newton’s 
l’rincipia”  and  “Elements  of  the  Integral  Calculus,” 
(1748.)  Died  in  1770. 

Leslie,  l&s'keh,  (Nathaniel  Gottfried,)  a German 
naturalist,  born  at  Muskau  in  1757;  died  in  1786. 

Lesley.  See  Leslie,  (Alexander.) 

Les'ley,  (John,)  Bishop  of  Ross,  a Scottish  Catholic 
prelate,  chiefly  noted  for  his  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the 
service  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  born  in  1527.  He 
escorted  Mary  from  France  to  Scotland  in  1561,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  Bishop  of  Ross.  When  Queen 
Mary  was  detained  as  a prisoner  in  England,  and  com- 
missioners were  ordered  to  examine  her  cause  in  1568, 
Lesley  was  one  of  the  commissioners  whom  she  chose 
to  defend  her.  Having  taken  part  in  the  matrimonial 
intrigue  between  Mary  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  in  1571,  and  released  in  1573. 
He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  exile.  He  wrote  a 
Latin  work  “ On  the  Origin,  Customs,  and  Achievements 
of  the  Scotch,”  (1578,)  eloquent  arguments  in  defence  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1596. 

See  Robertson,  “History  of  Scotland;”  Laing,  “History  of 
Scotland;”  Burton,  “History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  iv.  chap.  xli.  ; 
Froude,  “History  of  England;”  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dic- 
tionary of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

LesTie  (l&s'le)  or  Lesley,  (Alexander,)  Earl  of 
Leven,  an  eminent  Scottish  general.  He  served  some 
years  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  who  pro- 
moted him  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  In  1628  he 
defended  Stralsund  with  success.  Having  returned 
home  in  1639,  when  the  Covenanters  were  preparing  to 
resist  Charles  I.,  he  was  chosen  general-in-chief  of  their 
army  ; but  before  any  battle  was  fought  a treaty  of  peace 
was  made.  War  was  renewed  in  1640.  Leslie  defeated 
the  king’s  army  at  Newburn,  and  another  treaty  followed. 
He  commanded  the  large  Scottish  army  which,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1644,  marched  to  assist  the  English  Parliament. 
Having  effected  a junction  with  the  army  of  Fairfax,  he 
led  a division  at  Marston  Moor,  (1644,)  where  he  was 
driven  off  the  field,  though  his  allies  gained  the  victory. 
In  May,  1646,  Charles  I.  delivered  himself  up  to  the 
army  of  Leslie,  then  encamped  at  Newark.  On  account 
of  his  great  age,  he  resigned  his  command  in  1650.  Died 
in  1661. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England;”  Chambers,  “Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Leslie,  (Charles,)  a British  polemical  writer  on 
politics  and  religion,  was  born  in  Ireland  about  1650. 
He  took  orders  about  1680  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
gained  distinction  as  a disputant  against  the  Catholics. 
In  the  Revolution,  however,  (1688,)  he  was  a staunch 
Jacobite  and  nonjuror,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  preferment 
in  the  church.  He  wrote  several  controversial  works 
against  the  Jews,  Deists,  Socinians,  and  other  sects.  In 
his  “ Snake  in  the  Grass”  he  attacked  the  Society  of 
Friends.  After  the  death  of  James  II.,  Leslie  joined  the 
court  of  the  Pretender  in  France.  He  died  in  Ireland 
in  1722.  His  most  esteemed  work  is  a “Short  and 
Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,”  (1694.)  Dr.  Johnson 
pronounced  him  the  only  one  of  the  nonjurors  that 
could  reason. 

See  Burnet,  “History  of  liis  Own  Time;”  Mor^ri,  “Diction- 
naire  Historique.” 


Leslie,  (Charles  Robert,)  an  eminent  English  his- 
torical painter,  born  of  American  parents  in  London  in 
1794,  was  a brother  of  Eliza  Leslie  the  authoress.  After 
passing  twelve  years  in  Philadelphia  with  his  parents, 
he  removed  in  1813  to  London,  where  he  was  instructed 
in  the  study  of  art  by  West  and  Allston.  Among  his 
first  successful  works  was  “ Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  going 
to  Church,”  (1820.)  He  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1821,  and  Royal  Academician  in  1826. 
His  subjects  are  mostly  of  a homely  and  familiar  char- 
acter, illustrative  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  Moliere, 
Cervantes,  and  other  humorous  writers.  Among  his 
most  admired  productions  are  his  illustrations  of  “Don 
Quixote.”  He  was  also  successful  in  portraits.  In  1847 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  painting  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy. He  published  a “ life  of  John  Constable,”  (1843,) 
and  a “Hand-Book  for  Young  Painters,”  (1855.)  Died 
in  1859.  “The  more  I learn  of  art,”  says  Ruskin,  “the 
more  respect  I feel  for  Mr.  Leslie’s  painting  as  such. 
Given  a certain  quantity  of  oil-colour  to  be  laid  with  one 
touch  of  the  pencil  so  as  to  produce  at  once  the  subtlest 
and  largest  expressional  result  possible,  and  there  is  nc 
man  now  living  who  seems  to  me  to  come  at  all  near  Mr. 
Leslie,  his  work  being  in  places  equal  to  Hogarth  for 
decision.” 

See  Ruskin,  “Modern  Painters;”  C.  R.  Leslie,  “Autobio- 
graphic Recollections,”  edited  by  Tom  Tavlor,  Boston,  1865; 
“London  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  i860;  “North  American 
Review”  for  January,  1861. 

Leslie  or  Lesley,  (David,)  an  able  Scottish  general. 
After  serving  with  distinction  under  Gustavus  Adolphus 
of  Sweden,  he  returned  to  Scotland  about  1642.  He 
had  obtained  the  rank  of  major-general  when  he  fought 
against  Charles  I.  at  Marston  Moor  in  1644.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  action  was  ascribed  chiefly  to  Cromwell  and 
Leslie.  In  1646  he  defeated  Montrose  at  Philiphaugh. 
On  the  resignation  of  the  Earl  of  Leven,  (1650,)  Leslie 
was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  Scottish  army 
raised  to  restore  Charles  II.  He  intrenched  his  army 
between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  prudently  declined 
Cromwell’s  offer  of  battle.  Leslie  followed  the  English 
army  to  Dunbar,  where  they  were  reduced  to  extremi- 
ties for  want  of  provisions.  Against  his  own  judgment, 
he  was  induced  by  the  clergy  to  descend  from  his  ad- 
vantageous position  and  offer  battle.  The  result  was  a 
signal  defeat  of  the  Scotch,  September  3,  1650.  Leslie 
was  second  or  third  in  command  at  Worcester  in  1651. 
In  the  retreat  from  this  battle  he  was  made  prisoner,  and 
was  confined  in  the  Tower  until  1660.  He  received  the 
title  of  Lord  Newark  in  1661.  Died  in  1682. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England  ;”  Chambers,  “Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen ;”  Clarendon,  “ History  of  the 
Rebellion.” 

Leslie,  (Eliza,)  an  American  writer,  sister  of  Charles 
Robert,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1787. 
Among  her  works  are  “Pencil  Sketches,  or  Outlines  o 
Character  and  Manners,”  “ Atlantic  Tales,”  “ The 
American  Girl’s  Book,”  “Althea  Vernon,”  and  “The 
Domestic  Cookety  Book.”  Died  in  1857. 

Leslie,  (George  Dunlop,)  an  English  artist,  son  of 
Charles  Robeit  Leslie,  was  born  in  1835.  Among  his 
works  we  may  name  “The  Nut-1  rown  M id,”  (1874,) 
and  “ All  that  Glitters  is  not  Gold,”  (1880.)  He  was 
elected  R.A.  in  1876. 

Leslie,  (John,)  born  in  Scotland  about  1570,  was  the 
father  of  Charles  Leslie,  (1650-1722.)  He  spoke  Latin 
and  several  modern  languages.  He  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Raphoe  in  1633,  and  built  a strong  castle, 
which  he  defended  against  Cromwell  in  the  civil  war. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  in  Ireland  to  submit 
to  the  victor.  In  1661  he  became  Bishop  of  Clogher. 
Died  in  1671. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Leslie,  (Sir  John,)  an  eminent  Scottish  geometer  and 
natural  philosopher,  born  at  Largo,  in  Fifeshire,  in  1766. 
He  was  educated  at  Saint  Andrew’s  and  Edinburgh,  and 
became  a resident  of  London  in  1790.  In  1 793  he  pro- 
duced  a translation  of  Buffon’s  “ Natural  Plistory  of 
Birds,”  which  was  very  favourably  received.  About 
1795  he  invented  the  Differential  Thermometer.  He 
published  in  1804  his  ingenious  “Experimental  Inquiry 
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into  the  Nature  and  Propagation  of  Heat,”  for  which 
the  Royal  Society  awarded  him  the  Rumford  medal.  In 
1805  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  although  the  clergy  formally 
protested  against  his  election,  because  he  had  com- 
mended Hume’s  “ Theory  of  Causation.”  He  succeeded 
Playfair  as  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  Edinburgh 
in  1819,  and  contributed  much  to  the  perfection  of  the 
apparatus  and  experiments  of  that  department.  He 
wrote  many  scientific  articles  for  the  “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica”  and  “Edinburgh  Review.”  Among  his 
separate  publications  were  “Elements  of  Geometry,” 
etc.,  (1809,)  and  “Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,” 
(1823.)  He  wrote  an  interesting  and  excellent  “Dis- 
course on  the  Progress  of  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Sciences  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  which  is  one 
of  the  preliminary  dissertations  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”  His 
treatise  on  “ Heat,”  above  noticed,  indicates  a remarka- 
ble original  genius,  and  constitutes  an  era  in  the  history 
of  that  branch  of  science.  Died  in  1832. 

Leslie,  (Thomas  Edward  Cliffe,)  a Scotch 
political  economist  and  professor  of  that  science  at 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  His  chief  work  was  “ Land 
Systems  and  Industrial  Economy  of  Ireland,  England, 
and  Continental  Countries.”  Died  in  1882. 

Lespinasse,  (Augustin,)  Count,  a French  gene- 
ral, born  at  Prcuilly  in  1737.  In  1796  he  fought  under 
Bonaparte  in  Italy,  and  duected  the  artillery  at  Mantua, 
Castiglione,  and  Areola  with  great  skill,  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  general  of  divi-ion.  Died  in  1816. 

Lessart,  de,  (Antoine  de  Valdec,)  a French 
minister  of  state,  born  in  Guienne  in  1742.  He  was 
appointed  minister  of  the  interior  about  January  1,  1791, 
and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Decembtr  of  that  year. 
His  policy  offended  the  dominant  party,  which  impeached 
him  in  March,  1792.  He  was  imprisoned,  and  perished 
in  the  massacre  of  September,  1792. 

Lesseps,  de,  (Ferdinand,)  Vicomte,  a French 
diplomatist,  born  at  Versailles  in  1805.  He  became 
consul  at  Cairo  about  1833,  and  in  1842  was  appointed 
consul  at  Barcelona.  During  the  bombardment  of  this 
city  by  Espartero,  Lesseps  performed  perilous  acts  of 
humanity,  for  which  he  received  testimonials  of  honour 
from  several  governments.  He  was  minister  at  Madrid 
from  April,  1848,  to  February,  1849.  In  May,  1849,  he 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  negotiate  a peace  between  the 
popular  party  and  the  French  army.  He  was  recalled 
in  disgrace  in  June  of  that  year,  because  he  was  too 
favourable  to  the  Roman  republic.  He  expended  many 
years  in  constructing  the  Suez  Canal.  This  canal,  about 
100  miles  long,  was  completed  and  opened  in  November, 
1869,  at  a cost  of  ^12,000,000.  More  recently  he  has 
been  engaged  on  the  inter-oceanic  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  ot  Panama.  He  is  president  of  the  French 
Geographical  Society  and  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Lesseps,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  Barth£lemi,)  a French 
traveller  and  civil  officer,  born  at  Cette  in  1766.  As 
interpreter  he  accompanied  La  Perouse’s  expedition  in 
1785,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Kamtchatka  (1787)  was 
sent  home  by  land  with  despatches,  etc.  He  published 
a Journal  of  his  Travels  from  Kamtchatka  to  France, 
(1790.)  Died  in  1834. 

Lesser,  lgs'ser,  (Friedrich  Christian,)  a German 
naturalist  and  theologian,  born  at  Nordhausen  in  1692. 
He  became  pastor  of  a church  in  Nordhausen  in  1739. 
His  most  popular  work  is  the  “Theology  of  Insects,” 
(1738.)  “The  plan  of  this  work  is  excellent,”  says 
Walckenaer;  “but  the  art  of  describing  with  precision 
and  narrating  with  elegance  is  not  found  in  it.”  He  also 
wrote  the  “Theology  of  Stones,”  (1735.)  Died  in  1754. 

See  J.  P.  F.  Lesser,  “Nachricht  von  dem  Leben  und  den 
Schriften  F.  C.  Lessers,”  1755  ; Meusel,  “Gelehrtes  Deutschland.” 

Lesser,  de,  (Augustin  CreuzS.)  See  Creuz£. 

Lessing,  ISs'sing,  (Gotthold  Ephraim,)  an  eminent 
author,  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  new  era  of  German 
literature,  was  born  at  Kamentz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  in 
1729.  When  twelve  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  the  high 
school  at  Meissen,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 


his  application  and  his  rapid  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Being  destined  by  his  parents  to  the  ministry,  he  entered, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  university  at  Leipsic.  While 
here,  his  taste  for  general  literature  and  his  fondness  for 
the  theatre  caused  him  to  neglect,  and  ultimately  to 
abandon,  the  study  of  theology,  that  he  might  devote 
himself  wholly  to  his  favourite  pursuits.  Not  to  mention 
several  dramas  of  minor  importance,  Lessing  brought 
out  in  1755  “Miss  Sarah  Sampson,”  a tragedy,  which 
was  received  by  the  German  public  with  extraordinary 
favour,  and  was  translated  into  other  languages.  In 
1757  he  commenced,  in  concert  with  Mendelssohn  and 
Nicolai,  the  publication  of  the  “ Bibliothek  der  schonen 
Wissenschaften,”  (literally,  the  “ Library  of  the  Beautiful 
Sciences,”) — a literary  journal  of  great  merit.  He  pub- 
lished in  1766  his  “Laocoon,  or  the  Limits  of  Poetry 
and  Painting.”  This  work  has  exerted  a great  and  per- 
manent influence  on  the  science  of  criticism  in  Germany, 
both  in  literature  and  art.  In  1768  appeared  the  “ Dra- 
maturgic,”— another  critical  work,  in  which  Lessing 
opposes  the  French  and  defends  the  English  drama. 
He  completed  in  1772  his  “Emilia  Galotti,”  which  has 
been  styled  “ the  master-piece  of  German  tragedy,  as 
the  ‘ Laocoon’  is  the  master-piece  of  German  criticism 
and  in  1775  he  brought  out  his  “Minna  von  Barnhelm,” 
regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  his  comedies.  His 
last  important  work  was  “Nathan  the  Wise,”  (“Nathan 
der  Weise,”) — a sort  of  controversial  drama  in  iambic 
verse,  directed  against  religious  intolerance.  Our  limits 
will  scarcely  permit  us  to  do  more  than  allude  to  his 
various  minor  productions,  nearly  all  of  which,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  bear  the  decided  impress  of  an 
earnest,  independent,  and  original  mind.  We  may, 
however,  mention  his  “ Letters  on  Literature,”  (“  Lite- 
raturbriefe,”)  his  “ Education  of  the  Human  Race,” 
(“  Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlechts,”)  and  especially 
his  “ Fables,”  so  rich  in  wit  and  original  thought : many 
of  these  have  a literary  application. 

One  of  the  great  objects  for  which  Lessing  earnestly 
laboured  was  to  build  up  a national  literature.  The 
Germans  had  previously,  to  a great  extent,  neglected 
or  despised  the  rich  native  resources  of  their  own 
tongue.  Lessing  sought  by  precept  and  example  to  re- 
call his  countrymen  from  the  almost  exclusive  study  of 
the  French,  recommending  in  preference  the  English 
dramatic  models,  as  superior  in  themselves  and  better 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  German  people. 

In  1760  Lessing  was  made  a member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  and  soon  after  accom- 
panied General  Tauenzien,  Governor  of  Silesia,  as  his 
secretary,  to  Breslau,  where  he  resided  five  years.  During 
this  period  he  became  addicted  to  gambling ; but  this 
vice  does  not  appear  to  have  materially  interfered  with 
his  application  to  literature.  In  1770  he  obtained  the 
office  of  head  librarian  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  Library. 
Soon  after,  he  discovered  and  published  the  famous 
“ Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,”  (on  the  discrepancies  of  the 
gospel  narratives,)  by  Reimarus,  who,  however,  at  that 
time  was  not  known  as  the  author.  This  publication 
brought  upon  Lessing  much  censure  and  reproach  : he 
was  accused  of  a deliberate  design  to  undermine  Chris- 
tianity. If,  however,  we  may  believe  his  friend  Herder, 
he  gave  those  “Fragments”  to  the  public  “ purely  for 
the  interests  of  truth,  for  the  sake  of  freer  inquiry  and 
of  examination  and  confirmation  on  all  sides.”  A candid 
examination  of  Lessing’s  own  writings  will,  we  are  per- 
suaded, go  far  to  justify,  if  not  fully  to  confirm,  Herder’s 
opinion.  The  extraordinary  activity  and  incessant  appli- 
cation of  Lessing’s  mind  at  length  wore  out  his  physical 
constitution.  He  died  at  Brunswick  1781,  aged  fifty-t wo. 

See  E.  P.  Evans,  “Life  and  Works  of  G.  E.  Lessing,”  from  the  Ger- 
man ofADOLF  W.  T.  Stahr,  2 vols.,  1867  ; Danzel,  “ G.  E.  Lessing, 
sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke,”  1850 ; C.  G.  Lessing,  “ G.  E.  Lessing’s 
Leben,”  etc.,  3 vols.,  1793;  Doring,  “G.  E.  Lessing’s  Biographie,” 
1853;  Diller,  “ Erinnerungen  an  G.  E.  Lessing,”  1841;  Schink, 
“ Characteristik  G.  E.  Lessing’s,”  1825;  Grossmann,  “Lessing’s 
Denkmal,”  1791;  A.  Tolhausen,  “Klopstock,  Lessing,  and  Wie- 
land,”  London,  1S48  ; H.  G.  Graeve,  “G.  E.  Lessing’s  Lebensge- 
schichte,”  etc.,  1829;  F.  Schlegel,  “ Characteristics  and  Criticisms  ” 
(“  Characteristiken  und  Kritiken”)  on  Lessing,”  1801 ; “Charac- 
teristics of  Men  of  Genius,”  by  E.  P.  Whipple,  1840;  “Black- 
wood’s Magazine”  for  November,  1826.  (by  De  Quincey;)  Hedge, 
“ Prose  Writers  of  Germany,”  1847;  “ Biographie  Universelle." 
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Lessing,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  an  eminent  German 

ainter,  and  grand-nephew  of  the  celebrated  critic,  was 

orn  at  Wartenberg  in  1808.  He  studied  architecture 
for  a time,  but  soon  yielded  to  his  stronger  attraction 
for  painting.  In  1825  he  finished  his  picture  of  “The 
Church- Yard,”  which  excited  great  admiration.  He 
soon  after  studied  historical  painting  under  Schadow  at 
Dusseldorf.  In  this  department  he  produced  in  1829 
“The  Battle  of  Iconium,”  and  completed  other  illustra- 
tions of  the  life  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  left  unfinished 
by  Cornelius.  His  next  productions,  representing  scenes 
from  Burger’s  “ Lenore”  and  Uhland’s  “ Royal  Mourn- 
ers,” display  great  originality  and  poetic  fancy.  Among 
his  master-pieces  we  may  also  name  “ Huss  before  the 
Council  of  Constance,”  “ The  Robber  and  his  Child,” 
and  a “ Scene  in  the  Eifel,”  with  several  other  exqui- 
site landscapes.  Lessing,  while  retaining  many  of  the 
peculiar  excellencies  of  the  ideal  or  romantic  school, 
I as  avoided  the  formality  of  style  into  which  it  some- 
times degenerated.  Died  in  1880. 

See  Nagler,  " Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon.” 

Lessing,  (Karl  Gotthelf,)  a German  dramatist, 
born  in  1740,  was  a brother  of  the  great  author.  He 
published  several  comedies,  and  a “ Life  of  Gotthold 
Ephraim  Lessing.” 

Lessius,  les'se-us,  (Leonard,)  a Flemish  Jesuit,  born 
at  Brechtan,  in  Brabant,  in  1554.  He  lectured  on  the- 
ology with  Iclat  at  Louvain  from  1585  until  1623.  He 
wrote  several  popular  works,  among  which  are  one 
“On  Justice  and  other  Cardinal  Virtues,”  (1621,)  and 
another  “On  the  Power  of  the  Pope.”  He  was  charged 
with  favouring  semi-Pelagianism.  Died  in  1623. 

Lessmann,  lSs'man,  (Daniel,)  a German  litterateur, 
born  at  Soldin  in  1794.  He  wrote  lyric  poems,  and 
a number  of  novels  and  tales.  He  died  in  1831,  it  is 
supposed  by  suicide. 

Lesson,  1Vs6n',  (Ren£  PrimeviiRE,)  a French  natu- 
ralist, born  at  Rochefort  in  1794.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are  a “Manual  of  Ornithology,”  (2  vols.,  1828,) 
and  a “Supplement  to  the  Works  of  Buffon,”  (“Com- 
plement des  QEuvres  de  Buffon,”  10  vols.,  1828  et  seq.) 
Died  in  1849. 

See  Am£d£e  LefJivre,  “£loge  historique  de  R.  P.  Lesson,” 
1850. 

Les'ter,  (Charles  Edwards,)  an  American  littera- 
teur, born  in  New  London  county,  Connecticut,  in  1815. 
He  published  the  “Life  and  Voyages  of  Americus 
Vespucius,”  “Artists  of  America,”  and  various  other 
works,  and  made  several  translations  from  the  Italian. 

See  the  “ North  American  Review”  for  April,  1846. 

Lestiboudois,  lSs'te'boo'dwS/,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a 
French  botanist,  born  at  Douay  in  1715  ; died  in  1804. 
His  grandson,  Th£mistocles,  born  at  Lille  in  1797,  is 
a physician  and  writer  on  botany,  etc. 

Lestocq  or  Lestoq,  lSs'tok',  (Johann  Herman,) 
a surgeon,  born  of  French  parents  in  Hanover  about 
1695.  He  removed  in  1713  to  Saint  Petersburg,  and 
became  surgeon  to  Peter  the  Great.  In  1725  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  to  the  princess  Elizabeth.  He  was 
the  master-spirit  of  the  plot  or  revolution  which  made 
her  empress  in  1741.  For  some  years  afterwards  he 
was  treated  with  much  favour,  and  took  an  influential 
part  in  affairs  of  state;  but  in  1750  he  was  disgraced 
and  exiled.  He  was  recalled  by  Peter  III.  in  1762. 
Died  in  1767. 

Lestoile  or  Letoile.  See  Etoile,  de  l’. 

L’Estrange,  ISs-tranj',  (Sir  Roger,)  an  English  par- 
tisan writer,  born  in  Norfolk  in  1616,  was  a zealous 
royalist  in  the  civil  war.  Having  been  detected  in  a plot 
to  surprise  Lynn,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  as  a spy  in 
1644,  but  obtained  a respite,  and  escaped  in  1648.  After 
passing  a few  years  in  exile,  he  returned  in  1653  and 
obtained  from  Cromwell  a release  from  the  sentence.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he  was  censor  of  the  press.  He 
translated  the  works  of  Josephus,  Seneca’s  “Morals,” 
and  TEsop’s  Fables,  and  wrote  many  popular  political 
tracts.  His  style  is  censured  for  vulgarity,  and  his  works 
abound  in  slang.  After  the  restoration  he  edited  several 
political  journals.  “ His  TEsop’s  Fables,”  says  Hallam, 
“will  present  everything  that  is  hostile  to  good  taste.” 


(“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  Died  in 
1704- 

See  “Biographia  Britannica." 

Lesueur  or  Le  Sueur,  leh-sii'uR',  (Charles  Alex- 
andre,) a French  naturalist  and  designer,  born  at  Havre 
in  1778.  He  explored  with  Peron  the  coasts  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  wrote  many  memoirs  on  mollusca,  etc.  Died 
in  1846. 

Lesueur,  (CicSron  Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  archi- 
tect, born  near  Rambouillet  in  1794,  became  a member 
of  the  Institute.  He  published  a “ Chronology  of  the 
Kings  of  Egypt,”  (1848-50.) 

Lesueur,  (Eustache,)  an  excellent  painter  of  history, 
surnamed  “the  French  Raphael,”  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1617.  Tie  was  a pupil  of  Vouet.  He  excelled  in  com- 
position, expression,  and  chiaroscuro.  Among  his  works 
are  “Saint  Paul  Preaching  at  Ephesus,”  “The  Annun- 
ciation,” “The  Life  of  Saint  Bruno,”  (in  22  pictures,) 
and  “The  Death  of  Tabitha.”  The  first  is  called  a 
master-piece  of  invention  and  style.  He  died  prema- 
turely in  1655. 

See  Charles  Blanc,  “ Vies  des  Peintres  Frangais,”  and  “ £tude 
sur  E.  Lesueur,”  1845;  Louis  Vitet,  “ E.  Lesueur,  sa  Vie  et  ses 
CEuvres,”  1853;  L.  Dussieux,  “Nouvelles  Recherches  sur  la  Vie 
d’E.  Lesueur,”  1852. 

Lesueur,  (Jean,)  a French  historian  and  Protestant 
minister.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Church  and  Em- 
pire from  the  Birth  of  Christ,”  (1672.)  Died  in  1681. 

Lesueur  or  Le  Sueur,  (Jean  Francois,)  a cele- 
brated French  composer,  born  near  Abbeville  about 
1760.  Having  gained  reputation  by  his  motets  and 
masses,  he  was  chosen  chapel-master  of  Notre-Dame, 
Paris,  in  1786.  His  opera  “La  Caverne”  (1792)  was 
very  successful.  In  1804  he  became  chapel-master  of 
Napoleon,  and  produced  “The  Bards,”  (“  Les  Bardes,”) 
an  opera,  which  was  greatly  applauded.  He  was  chosen 
a member  of  the  Institute  in  1815.  He  composed  other 
operas,  an  “Essay  on  Sacred  Music,”  and  a “Treatise 
on  Ancient  Music,”  which  are  highly  commended.  Died 
in  1837. 

See  F6tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Le  Sueur,  (Nicolas,)  a French  philologist,  born  in 
Paris  about  1540,  became  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Inquests  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  He  made  a good 
translation  of  Pindar’s  Odes  into  Latin  verse,  (1575.) 
Died  in  1594. 

Lesueur,  (Nicolas,)  a French  engraver  of  cameos, 
born  in  Paris  in  1690;  died  in  1764.  His  uncle  Pierre, 
born  at  Rouen  in  1636,  was  one  of  the  best  engravers  on 
wood  of  his  time.  Died  in  1716. 

Leszczinski.  See  Stanislas. 

L^tanduere,  de,  deh  lYtSN'dii'aiR',  (Henri  Fran- 
gois  Desherbiers,)  Marquis,  an  able  French  naval 
officer,  born  at  Angers  in  1682.  He  was  made  chef  ites- 
cadre'm  1745.  In  that  year  he  captured  four  English 
frigates  near  Brest.  Died  in  1750. 

Letellier.  See  Louvois,  Courtanvaux,  de,  and 
Estr£f,s,  d\  (Louis  C£sar.) 

Letellier,  leh-tVle-4',  a French  painter,  born  at  Rouen 
in  1614,  was  a nephew  and  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Poussin.  His  favourite  subjects  were  devotional.  He 
excelled  in  expression  and  linear  perspective.  Among 
his  best  works  are  a “Holy  Family,”  an  “Ascension,” 
and  an  “Annunciation.”  Died  in  1676. 

Letellier  or  Le  Tellier,  (Michel,)  a French  states- 
man, born  in  1603.  By  the  patronage  of  Mazarin,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  war  department 
soon  after  1642.  During  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  he 
was  an  adherent  of  Mazarin.  The  latter  having  with- 
drawn from  France  about  1651,  Letellier  was  employed 
as  minister  by  the  queen-regent  during  the  short  period 
of  his  absence.  In  1677  he  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  France.  He  sealed  with  alacrity  the  fatal  edict  against 
the  Protestants  which  in  1685  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
Died  in  1685.  Louvois,  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  was 
his  son. 

See  Voltaire,  “Siecle  de  Louis  XIV Choisy,  “Memoires.” 

Letellier,  (Michel,)  a French  Jesuit,  born  at  Vire 
in  Normandy,  in  1643.  He  edited  Quintus  Curtius  for 
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the  use  of  the  dauphin  (in  nsum  Delphini)  in  1678,  and 
wrote  against  Jansenism.  In  1709  he  became  confessor 
to  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  privilege  of  presenting  subjects 
for  benefices.  D’Alembert  and  others  accuse  him  of 
giving  the  king  perfidious  counsels.  At  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  (1715)  he  was  exiled.  Died  in  1719. 

See  Voltaire,  “ Sifecle  de  Louis  XIV;”  Saint-Simon,  “Me- 
moires;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Le'the,  [Ayfh?,]  a Greek  word  signifying  “ forgetful- 
ness” or  “ oblivion,”  and  forming  the  name  of  one  of 
the  streams  of  Hades.  See  Pluto. 

Lethiere,  leh-te-aiR',  (Guillaume  Guii.lon, ) an 
eminent  French  landscape-  and  historical  painter,  was 
born  in  Guadeloupe  in  1760.  He  studied  in  Rome,  and 
worked  in  Paris  with  success.  Among  his  works  are 
“The  Death  of  Caesar,”  “The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  and 
“Homer  reciting  his  Poems.”  Died  in  1832. 

Lethington.  See  Maitland,  (William.) 

Leti,  la'tee,  (Gregorio,)  an  Italian  historical  writer, 
born  at  Milan  in  1630.  He  went  to  Geneva,  turned 
Protestant,  and  opened  a school  in  1660.  In  1669  he 
published  a “Life  of  Sixtus  V.,”  which  is  his  most 
popular  work.  His  satirical  humour  involved  him  in 
difficulties,  which  compelled  him  to  leave  Geneva  in 
1679.  He  passed  some  time  at  the  court  of  Charles 
II.  of  England,  and  was  ordered  to  quit  that  kingdom 
in  1682.  He  died  in  Amsterdam  in  1701,  leaving  many 
histories  and  biographies,  which  are  unreliable. 

See  Nic^ron,  “Mdmoires.” 

Leto.  See  Latona. 

Leto,  (Pomponio.)  See  Pomtonius  L/etus. 

Letourneur,  leh-tooR'nuR',  (Charles  Louis  Fran- 
qois  Honors,)  a Director  of  the  French  republic,  was 
born  in  Basse-Normandie  in  1751.  He  was  deputed  to 
the  Convention  in  1792,  and  voted  with  the  Girondists 
for  the  death  of  the  king.  He  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Directory  elected  in  October,  1795  or 
1796.  He  was  exiled  as  a regicide  in  1816,  and  died 
in  1817. 

See  Thiers,  “ History  of  the  French  Revolution.” 

Le  Tourneur,  (Pierre.)  See  Tourneur,  Le. 

Letronne,  leh-tRon',  (Jean  Antoine,)  an  eminent 
French  antiquary  and  critic,  born  in  Paris  in  17871  was 
remarkable  for  sagacity,  mental  activity,  and  variety  of 
acquirements.  After  returning  from  his  travels  in  Italy 
and  other  countries,  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1816.  In  1823  he  published 
a “ Historical  Essay  on  Egypt  during  the  Domination 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.”  He  wrote  able  articles 
for  the  “Biographie  Universelle”  and  “Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.”  He  was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the 
College  of  France  about  1831,  and  keeper  of  the  archives 
of  France  in  1840.  Among  his  principal  works  is  “A 
Collection  of  the  Greek  and^Latin  Inscriptions  of  Egypt,” 
(2  vols.  4to,  1842-48.)  He  proved  that  the  zodiac  of 
Denderah  belonged  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
thus  exploding  the  theory  of  Dupuis.  Died  in  1848. 

See  Burnouf  et  Quatrem£:re,  “Discours  pronouns  aux  Fund- 
railles  de  Letronne,”  1848;  Walckenaer,  “ Eloge  de  Letronne,” 
1850;  Edmond Garnier,  “ Notice sur Letronne ;”  Alfred  Maury, 

“ Notice  sur  Letronne,”  1849  ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Letrosne,  leh-tRon',  (Guillaume  Francois,)  a 
French  advocate  and  economist,  born  at  Orleans  in  1728. 
He  published  a treatise  in  favour  of  free  trade  in  grain, 
and  other  works  on  political  economy.  Died  in  1780. 

Lette,  let'teh,  (Wilhelm  Adolph,)  a Prussian  econ- 
omist and  liberal  politician,  born  at  Kienitz  in  1799. 
He  was  elected  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  Prussia 
several  times  between  1850  and  1856. 

Lettice,  let'tiss,  (John,)  an  English  poet  and  clergy- 
man, born  in  Northamptonshire  in  1737.  His  poem  on 
the  conversion  of  Saint  Paul  gained  a prize  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1764.  He  attained  eminence  as  a pulpit  orator. 
In  1785  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Peasemarsh, 
Sussex.  He  was  author  of  “ Fables  for  the  Fireside,” 
(1812,)  “Strictures  on  Elocution,”  (1821,)  sermons,  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1832. 

Lett'som,  (John  Coakley,)  an  English  physician, 
born  in  the  West  Indies,  near  Tortola,  about  1744.  His 
parents  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He 
studied  in  Edinburgh,  Paris,  and  Leyden,  and  in  1769 
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settled  in  London,  where,  through  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Fothergill,  he  obtained  a large  practice.  He  acquired  an 
extensive  scientific  reputation,  and  was  elected  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1771.  Besides  several  profes- 
sional treatises,  he  published  “The  Natural  History  of 
the  Tea-Tree,”  (1772,)  the  “Naturalist’s  and  Traveller’s 
Companion,”  (1774,)  and  a “Life  of  Dr.  Fothergill,” 
(1783.)  Died  in  1815. 

See  “Memoirs  of  J.  C.  Lettsom,”  by  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  1817; 
Desgenettes,  in  the  “Biographie  Medicale.” 

Leu,  loi,  [Fr.  pron.  lull,]  (Johann  Jakob,)  a Swiss 
writer,  born  at  Zurich  in  1689.  His  most  important 
work  is  a “ Universal  Dictionary  of  Switzerland,”  (20 
vols.,  1746-63,)  which  treats  of  the  civil,  religious, 
literary,  and  natural  history  of  that  country.  Died  in 
1768. 

Leuchtenberg,  Duke  of.  See  Beauharnais,  de, 
(Eugene.) 

Leuchtenberg,  de,  deh  loiK'ten-bSRG',  (Karl  Au- 
gust Napoleon,)  Prince,  the  eldest  son  of  Eugene  de 
Beauharnais,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  was  born  at  Milan  in 
1810.  His  mother  was  Augusta  Amelia,  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria.  He  passed  his  youth  in  Bavaria. 
About  1834  he  was  made  the  first  peer  of  Bavaria  by 
his  uncle,  Louis  I.  He  married  Maria,  Queen  of  Por- 
tugal, in  January,  1835,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Santa 
Cruz,  but  died  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Leucippe.  See  Leucippus. 

Leu-cip'pus,  [Gr.  Am/annoc;  Fr.  Leucippe,  luh'sip',] 
a famous  Greek  philosopher,  who  is  generally  reputed 
the  author  of  the  atomic  philosophy.  He  was  a disciple 
of  Zeno  of  Elea.  The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are 
unknown ; but,  as  he  was  the  teacher  of  Democritus,  he 
probably  lived  earlier  than  450  B.C.  Different  accounts 
state  that  he  was  born  at  Elea,  Abdera,  or  Miletus.  His 
works  have  not  come  down  to  us.  His  doctrines  are 
supposed  to  have  been  similar  to  those  of  Democritus. 

See  Ritter,  “History  of  Philosophy Diogenes  Laertius. 

Leuckfeld,  loik'fglt,  (Johann  Georg,)  a German 
historian,  born  in  Thuringia  in  1668  ; died  in  1726. 

Leu'con,  [Acf/cov,]  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  old 
comedy,  was  a contemporary  and  rival  of  Aristophanes. 

Leu-cotll'e-a,  (or  lu-ko'the-a,)  [Gr.  Aeviwdea;  Fr. 
Leucoth£e,  luh'ko'tY,]  i.e.  “White  Goddess,”  a name 
given  to  Ino,  which  see. 

Leucothee.  See  Leucothea. 

Leunclavius,  loin-kli've-us,  (Johann,)  an  excellent 
German  scholar,  whose  proper  name  was  Lowenklau 
or  Loewenklau,  (lo'&en-klow',)  was  born  at  Amel- 
bauern,  in  Westphalia,  in  1533.  He  was  well  versed  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  public  law.  A large  part  of  his  life  was 
passed  at  the  courts  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  of  other 
princes.  He  published  editions  with  Latin  versions  of 
Xenophon,  (1569,)  Dion  Cassius,  Zosimus,  (1579,)  Pro- 
copius, and  other  Greek  authors.  Scaliger,  Bayle,  and 
others  praise  him  highly  as  a translator.  He  wrote  a 
few  original  works,  among  which  was  a “ History  of 
the  Moslems,”  (“  Musulmanicae  Historiae  Libri  XVIII.,” 
1:595.)  Died  at  Vienna  in  1593. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary:”  Niceron, 
“Memoires;”  M.  Adam,  “Vitze  Philosophorum  Germanorum.” 

Leupold,  loi'polt,  (Jakob,)  an  ingenious  Saxon 
mechanician,  born  at  Planitz  in  1674.  He  excelled  in 
the  fabrication  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments. The  Elector  of  Saxony  appointed  him  a member 
of  the  Council  of  Mines.  He  published  in  1723-27  an 
important  work  called  “Theatre  of  Machines,”  (“Thea- 
trum  Machinarum,”)  which  treats  of  machines,  statics, 
hydrostatics,  mechanical  sciences,  etc.  Died  in  1727. 

See  Tettelbach,  “ Lebensbeschreibung  J.  Leupolds,”  1735. 

Leupoldt,  loi'polt,  (Johann  Michael,)  a German 
physician,  born  at  Weissenstadt,  Bavaria,  in  1794.  He 
published  a number  of  treatises  on  pathology,  physi- 
ology, and  hygiene,  and  a “ General  History  of  Medi- 
cine,” (1825.) 

Leuret,  luh'ri',  (Francois,)  a French  physician, 
born  at  Nancy  in  1797.  Having  given  special  attention 
to  mental  maladies,  he  acquired  distinction  by  his  “ Psy- 
chological Fragments  on  Insanity,”  (1834,)  and  other 
works,  among  which  is  one  “ On  the  Moral  Treatment 
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of  Insanity,”  (1840.)  He  became  chief  physician  of  the 
Bicetre  in  Paris.  Died  in  1851. 

See  U.  Tkelat,  “ Notice  sur  F.  Leuret,”  1851 ; Charles  He- 
quet,  “ Notice  biographique  sur  la  Vie  du  Docteur  Leuret,”  1852. 

Leusden,  lus'den,  [Lat.  Leusde'nius,]  (Jan,)  a 
Dutch  philologist,  eminent  as  a Hebrew  scholar,  was 
born  in  1624,  at  Utrecht.  He  studied  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  that  city  and  Amsterdam.  In  1649  he  obtained 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  Utrecht,  which  he  held  until  his 
death.  He  explained  many  curious  Biblical  questions 
in  three  works,  entitled  “Hebrew  Philologist,”  (“Philo- 
logus  Hebraeus,”  1656,)  “Philologus  Hebraeo-Mixtus,” 
(1663,)  and  “ I lebrew-Greek  Philologist,”  (“Philologus 
Hebraso-Grascus,”  1670.)  Among  his  other  works  are 
“Scholia  Syriaca,”  “Compendium  Biblicum,”  (1674,) 
and  a Greek  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  (1675.) 
Died  in  1699. 

See  Nic£ron,  “ M4moires  Burmann,  “ Trajectum  Eruditum 
G.  de  Vries,  “Oratio  in  Obitum  J.  Leusdenii,”  1699. 

Leusdenius.  See  Leusden. 

Leutholf.  See  Ludolph,  (Job.) 

Leutinger,  loi'ting-er,  (Nikolaus,)  a German  his- 
torian, born  in  Brandenburg  in  1547.  He  published 
about  1587  a “History  of  Brandenburg.”  Died  in  1612. 

Leutze,  loit'seh,  (Emanuel,)  a distinguished  his- 
torical painter,  born  at  Gmiind,  in  Wiirtemberg,  in 
1816.  At  an  early  age  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
Philadelphia,  where  his  talents  attracted  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Carey,  by  whose  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  visit 
Europe.  He  studied  at  Dusseldorf  under  Lessing,  and 
about  1842  produced  his  “Columbus  before  the  Council 
at  Salamanca,”  which  gave  him  a high  reputation. 
Among  his  pictures,  many  of  which  illustrate  American 
history,  we  may  mention  “The  Landing  of  the  North- 
men,” “Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware,”  “John 
Knox  and  Mary  Stuart,”  “Washington  at  Princeton,” 
and  “Columbus  before  the  Queen.”  Died  at  Washing- 
ton in  July,  1868. 

See  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  “American  Artist  Life,”  1867,  and 
“ Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Leuwenhoek,  van,  vin  luh'wen-hook',  (Antoon,) 
sometimes  written  Leeuwenhoek  or  Leeuwenhoeck, 
a celebrated  Dutch  naturalist,  born  at  Delft  in  1632. 
He  first  acquired  reputation'  by  his  skill  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  microscopes.  By  his  successful  use  of  the  micro- 
scope in  researches  into  the  intimate  structure  of  the 
human  system  and  the  composition  of  animal  fluids,  he 
afterwards  obtained  celebrity  as  an  anatomist  and  physi- 
ologist. He  communicated  many  of  his  discoveries  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a 
Fellow  in  1680.  He  discovered  the  so-called  animalcules 
in  the  spermatic  fluid  in  1677.  About  1690  he  proved 
the  continuity  of  the  arteries  with  the  veins,  and  success- 
fully combated  the  prevalent  hypothesis  of  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  blood.  He  described  with  accuracy  the 
structure  of  the  lamina  which  compose  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  eye.  In  1698,  Peter  the  Great,  passing 
through  Delft,  requested  the  favour  of  seeing  Leuwen- 
hoek and  his  microscopes,  which  was  accorded.  Died 
in  1723.  Leuwenhoek’s  works  were  printed  in  the 
“Philosophical  Transactions,”  (London.)  Four  vol- 
umes of  his  collected  works  were  published  at  Leyden 
in  1724,  under  the  title  of  “Opera  Omnia.” 

See  I.  van  Haastert,  “A.  van  Leemvenboeck,  vereerend  Her- 
dachl  in  eene  korte  Levensschcts,”  elc.,  1823  ; Haluertsma,  “Dis- 
sertatio  historico-medica  de  A.  Leeuwenhoeckii  Meritis,”  etc.,  1843. 

Leva.  See  Leyva. 

Le  Vacher  de  Chamois.  See  Charnois,  de. 

Le  Vaillant.  See  Vaillant,  Le. 

Leval,  leh-viK,  (Jean  Francois,)  a French  general, 
born  in  Paris  in  1761.  As  general  of  division,  he  ob- 
tained success  at  Philipsburg  in  1799.  He  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806.  Died  in  1834. 

Levasseur,  leh-vi'sUR',  a French  anatomist,  who 
wrote  about  1540.  “He  appears,”  says  Ilallam,  “to 
have  known  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs,  as  well  as  the  valves  of  the  arteries  and  veins, 
and  their  direction  and  its  purpose, — treading  closely 
on  an  anticipation  of  Harvey.” 

Levasseur,  (Jean  Charles,)  a French  engraver, 
born  at  Abbeville  in  1734.  He  engraved  some  works 
of  Boucher,  Lemoine,  Vanloo,  etc.  Died  about  1810. 


Levasseur  de  la  Sarthe,  leh-vt'suR'  deh  It  sfRt, 
(Ren6,)  a French  Jacobin,  born  in  Maine  in  1747,  voted 
in  the  Convention  of  1792  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and 
was  a violent  enemy  of  the  Girondists.  Died  in  1834. 

See  Achille  Roche,  “Memoires  de  R.  Levasseur,”  2 vols.,  1829 

Levassor,  leh-vi'soR',  (Michel,)  a French  historian 
and  priest,  born  at  Orleans.  About  1675  he  became  a 
Protestant,  and  emigrated  to  Holland.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  England,  and  published  a “ History  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIII.,”  (10  vols.,  1700-11.) 
Voltaire  calls  him  “ un  declamateur  odieux,”  (“  an  odious 
declaimer,”)  and  says  he  was  thought  to  be  erroneous  in 
nearly  all  his  judgments.  Died  in  1718. 

Levati,  li-vd'tee,  (Carlo  Ambrogio,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Biassono  in  1790.  Among  his  works  is 
a “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Illustrious  Women  of  all 
Ages  and  Nations,”  (3  vols.,  1822.)  Died  in  1841. 

Levau  or  Leveau,  leh-vo',  (Louis,)  a French  archi- 
tect, born  in  1612.  He  built  the  Plotel  Lambert  and 
Hotel  Colbert,  at  Paris.  He  obtained  the  title  of  first 
architect  to  Louis  XIV.,  by  whose  order  he  added  to  the 
chateau  of  the  Tuileries  the  Pavilions  de  Flore  and  de 
Marsan.  Died  in  1670. 

See  Quatrem£re  de  Quincy,  “ Vies  des  plus  illustres  Archi- 
tectes.” 

Le  Vayer.  See  Mothe,  La. 

Leven,  Earl  of.  See  Leslie,  (Alexander.) 

Levgque,  li'vik',  (Pierre,)  an  able  French  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Nantes  in  1746.  To  a sound  judgment 
he  added  extensive  acquirements  in  various  sciences  and 
languages.  He  published  “The  Navigator’s  Guide,” 
(1779,)  which  was  praised  by  Lalande,  and  other  nautical 
works.  He  was  elected  to  the  Institute  in  1801.  Died 
in  1814. 

See  Delamrre,  “flloge  de  Leveque,”  1816;  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  Generale.” 

Le'ver,  (Sir  Ashton,)  an  English  naturalist,  born 
near  Manchester.  He  formed  a museum  of  natural  his- 
tory. Died  in  1788. 

Le'ver,  (Charles  James,)  a popular  Irish  novelist, 
was  born  in  Dublin  in  1806.  He  practised  medicine  a 
few  years,  but  abandoned  that  profession  when  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  “ Dublin  University  Magazine,”  about 
1842.  He  has  written  a multitude  of  novels,  among 
which  are  “Harry  Lorrequer,”  “Charles  O’Malley,” 
“The  Knight  of  Gwynne,”  (1854)  “The  Daltons,” 
“ Davenp  rt  Dunn,”  (1859,)  “Tom  Brnke  of  Ours,”  and 
“ Jack  Hinton,  the  Guardsman.”  Alter  1845  he  resided 
for  many  yeais  at  Florence.  In  1858  he  was  appointed 
vice-consul  at  Spezzia,  andtran  ferred  to  Trieste  in  1867. 
Died  in  1872. 

Lever,  (Thomas,)  an  eloquent  English  divine,  born 
in  Lancashire.  He  was  ordained  a Protestant  minister 
in  1550.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  (1553)  he  retired  to 
the  continent.  He  afterwards  dissented  from  the  Angli- 
can Church,  from  a partiality  to  Calvinism.  He  pub- 
lished sermons,  and  other  religious  works.  Died  in  1577. 

Lev'e-rett,  (Frederick  Percival,)  an  American 
scholar,  born  at  Boston  in  1803.  He  published  a “ Lexi- 
con of  the  Latin  Language,”  an  edition  of  Caesar’s  “ Com- 
mentaries,” and  other  educational  works.  Died  in  1836. 

Leverett,  (Sir  John,)  born  in  England  in  1616, 
emigrated  to  America,  where  he  was  elected  in  1673 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  made  a baronet 
by  Charles  II.  Died  in  1679. 

Leverett,  (John,)  grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Boston  in  1662,  became  president  of  Harvard  University 
in  1708.  He  was  a distinguished  jurist  and  scholar,  and 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Died  in  1724. 

Lev'e-ridge,  (Richard,)  an  English  singer,  song- 
writer, and  musical  composer,  was  born  about  1670.  l ie 
published  two  volumes  of  his  own  songs,  and  composed 
the  music  for  many  of  Purcell’s  songs.  Died  in  1758. 

Leverrier  or  Le  Verrier,  leh  v&'re-i',  (Urbain 
Jean  Joseph,)  an  eminent  French  astronomer,  born  at 
Saint-Lo  (La  Manche)  in  March,  1811.  He  entered  the 
Polytechnic  School  about  1830,  and  after  leaving  it  de- 
voted himself  with  success  to  chemistry  and  mathematics. 
He  became  a tutor  ( repetiteur)  in  the  Polytechnic  School, 
and  in  1839  wrote  two  treatises  on  astronomy,  which  pro- 
cured for  him  the  friendship  of  Arago.  In  January,  1846 
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fte  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Before  that  date  he  had  undertaken  to  rectify  the  tables 
of  Uranus,  the  orbit  of  which  was  subject  to  perturba- 
tions from  an  unknown  cause.  Conjecturing  this  cause 
to  be  a planet,  he  calculated  its  orbit,  mass,  and  position, 
and  announced  the  results  in  a memoir  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  June,  1846.  The  planet  was  observed  by 
telescope  near  the  place  indicated,  by  Galle,  of  Berlin,  in 
September  of  that  year,  and  received  the  name  of  Nep- 
tune. Leverrier  acquired  a just  celebrity  by  this  great 
discovery,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  in 
the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  Paris.  In  1849  he  was  elected 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Having  supported  Louis 
Napoleon’s  policy,  he  was  chosen  a senator  in  1852.  He 
succeeded  Arago  in  1853  as  astronomer  to  the  bureau 
of  longitudes  and  director  of  the  Imperial  Observatory. 
He  has  published,  besides  other  works,  “Annales  de 
l’Observatoire  de  Paris,”  (1856.)  About  i860  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Institute  an  interesting  memoir  on  Mer- 
cury. He  observed  a movement  of  the  perihelion  of  that 
planet  which  suggested  the  existence  of  a small  planet 
between  Mercury  and  the  sun.  In  1870  he  was  removed 
from  the  position  of  director  of  the  Observatory,  but  in 
1872  was  replaced  by  M.  Thiers.  He  died  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year  in  1877. 

Le  Vert,  leh  vert,  (Octavia  Walton,)  an  American 
writer,  born  in  Georgia  about  1820.  She  has  published 
“Souvenirs  of  Travel,”  (1857,)  and  made  various  con- 
tributions to  English  and  American  periodicals. 

L6vesque,  lVvSk',  (Pierre  Charles,)  a French  his- 
torian and  translator,  born  in  Paris  in  1736.  He  became 
professor  of  belles-lettres  in  Saint  Petersburg  in  1773. 
In  1780  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  published  his  “ His- 
tory of  Russia,”  (“  Histoire  de  Russie,”  6 vols.,  1782,) 
which  is  esteemed  a classic  work.  He  afterwards  was 
chosen  a professor  in  the  Royal  College  and  a member 
of  the  Institute.  In  1795  he  produced  a successful  trans- 
lation of  Thucydides.  He  wrote  other  historical  works, 
and  translated  some  of  the  writings  of  Plutarch  and 
Xenophon.  Died  in  1812. 

See  Dacier,  “£loge  de  Ldvesque;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gen^rale  “ Monthly  Review,”  vol.  liv.,  1807  et  seq.,  (Appendix.) 

Levesque  de  Burigny.  See  Burigny,  de. 

Levesque  de  la  Ravaliere,  li'vik'  deh  It  ri'vt'- 
le-aiR',  (Pierre  Alexandre,)  a French  writer,  born  at 
Troyes  in  1697.  He  was  chiefly  known  by  his  edition 
of  the  poems  of  Thibault  de  Champagne,  King  of  Na- 
varre, (1742,)  which  was  accompanied  by  an  “ Essay  on 
the  Revolutions  of  the  French  Language  from  Charle- 
magne to  Saint  Louis.”  Died  in  1762. 

Levesque  de  Pouilly,  liVtk'  deh  poo'ye',  (Louis 
Jean,)  a French  litterateur,  born  at  Rheims  in  1691.  Fie 
was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1722. 
He  corresponded  with  Fontenelle,  Voltaire,  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke.  His  principal  work  is  the  “Theory  re- 
specting the  Agreeable  Sentiments,”  (“  Theorie  des 
Sentiments  agreables,”  1747,)  revised  and  enlarged  in 
1749.  Died  in  1750. 

His  son,  Jean  Simon,  (1734-1820,)  wrote  a “Life 
of  Chancellor  L’Hopital,”  (1764,)  and  a work  called 
“Theory  of  the  Imagination,”  (1803.) 

Le'vi,  [Heb.  ’lS ; Gr.  Am,]  a Hebrew  patriarch,  a 
son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  was  born  in  Mesopotamia  about 
1750  B.C.  He  died  in  Egypt,  aged  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven,  leaving  three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  the 
grandfather  of  Moses. 

Levi,  (David,)  a learned  Jew,  born  in  London  in 
1740.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Lingua 
Sacra,  or  a Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Talmudic  Dialects.”  Died  1 799- 

Levi,  (Leone, 1 a writer  on  commerce  and  commercial 
law,  born  at  Ancona  in  1821.  He  became  professor  of 
commercial  law  in  King’s  College,  London.  Among 
his  works  is  “ The  Commercial  Law  of  Great  Britain,” 
(1850-52,)  “On  Taxation:  how  it  is  raised  and  how  it 
is  expended  ” (i860,)  and  a “ History  of  British  Com- 
merce ” (1863-80.) 

Levieil,  (Pierre,)  a French  painter  on  glass,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1708.  He  restored  the  painted  windows 
of  Notre-Dame,  and  wrote  a technical  “ Treatise  on 
Painting  on  Glass.”  Died  in  1772. 


Levieux,  leh-ve-uh',  (Renaud,)  a French  painter  oi 
history,  born  at  Nismes  about  1630.  By  correctness  of 
design  and  brilliancy  of  colour  he  merited  a place 
among  artists  of  the  second  order. 

Lev'ing-ston,  (James,)  Earl  of  Callendar,  a Scottish 
officer,  fought  for  Charles  I.  in  the  civil  war.  Died  in 
1672. 

Levis,  de,  deh  IVve'  or  li'viss',  (Francois,)  Due, 
marshal  of  France,  was  born  in  Languedoc  in  1720.  He 
succeeded  Montcalm,  who  was  killed  at  Quebec  in  1759, 
and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Montreal.  Fie  de- 
fended Canada  several  months ; but  he  was  forced  by 
want  of  stores  to  capitulate  to  the  English  about  1760. 
He  was  made  a marshal  in  1783.  Died  in  1787. 

Lbvis,  de,  (Pierre  Marc  Gaston,)  Due,  a son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  about  1760.  In  1789  he  was  de- 
puted to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  in  which  he  favoured 
moderate  reforms.  He  emigrated  in  1792  to  England, 
and  returned  in  1800.  He  acquired  literary  distinction 
by  his  “Maxims  and  Reflections”  (1808)  and  “Souve- 
nirs and  Portraits,”  (1813,)  and  wrote  several  other 
works.  In  1816  he  became  a member  of  the  French 
Academy  and  of  the  privy  council.  Died  in  1830. 

See  Le  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encyclopddique  de  la  France.” 

Levita.  See  Elias  Levita. 

Levitschnigg,  la'vit-shnik',  (Heinrich,)  a popular 
Austrian  poet,  born  at  Vienna  in  1810,  is  the  author  of 
a number  of  lyric  and  romantic  poems. 

Levizac,  de,  deh  leh-ve'zik',  (Jean  Pons  Victor 
Lecoutz,)  AbbIc,  a French  grammarian,  born  in  Langue- 
doc. Having  been  driven  into  exile  by  the  Revolution, 
he  emigrated  to  London,  where  he  taught  French.  He 
published  in  1797  a “Grammar  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage,” which  was  extensively  used  by  persons  to  whom 
the  French  is  a foreign  tongue.  He  wrote  other  educa- 
tional works.  Died  in  1813. 

Levret,  leh-vRV,  (Andr£,)  a French  surgeon,  born  in 
Paris  in  1703,  had  a high  reputation  for  skill  in  accouche- 
ments.  Fie  was  called  to  court  to  attend  the  dauphiness, 
mother  of  Louis  XVI.  He  wrote  excellent  works  on 
obstetrics,  among  which  is  “The  Accoucheur’s  Art 
demonstrated  by  Physical  and  Mechanical  Principles,” 
(“L’Art  des  Accouchements  demontre  par  des  Principes 
de  Physique  et  Mecanique,”  1753.)  Died  in  1780. 

Lewald,  laAvalt,  (Fanny,)  a popular  authoress,  and 
a relative  of  the  writer  noticed  below,  was  born  at 
Konigsberg  in  1811.  Her  principal  works  are  novels, 
tales,  and  sketches  of  travel.  She  was  married  to  Adolf 
Stahr,  the  author,  about  1854. 

Lewald,  (Johann  Karl  August,)  a German  littera- 
teur, born  at  Konigsberg  in  1792.  He  produced  a number 
of  dramatic  works,  novels,  and  tales,  and  in  1835  founded 
a journal  entitled  “ Europe,  or  Chronicle  of  the  Educated 
World.” 


See  “Aquarelle  aus  dem  Leben,”  4 vols.,  1837. 

Lewenhaupt.  See  Lowenhaupt. 

Lewes,  lu'iss,  (George  Henry,)  a popular  English 
author,  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  versatility,  was 
born  in  London  in  1817.  He  studied  medicine,  but  soon 
exchanged  that  profession  for  literature,  in  which  his 
labours  have  been  very  abundant  and  diversified.  He 
contributed  many  literary,  historical,  scientific,  and  phi- 
losophical essays  to  the  “Edinburgh,”  “Westminster,” 
and  other  reviews.  Among  his  principal  sep  irate  woi  k* 
we  may  mention  “Biographical  History  ot  Philosophy,” 

(1845,)  “Rose,  Blanche,  and  Violet,”  a novel,  (1848,) 
“Comte’s  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences,”  (1853,)  “The 
Life  and  works  of  Goethe,”  (1855,)  and  “ Sea-Side 
Studies,”  (1858.)  He  was  the  author  of  a successful 
tragedy,  “The  Noble  Heart,”  (1850,)  and  of  other 
dramas.  In  1865  he  became  for  a short  time  the  editor 
of  the  “Fortnightly  Review.”  Died  in  1878. 

Lewin,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  conveyancer,  ■ r.^w 
author  of  the  celebrated  “ Treatise  on  Trusts  and  Trus- 
tees,” and  of  a work  on  the  “ Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 

Paul.”  Died  in  1877. 

Lewis  or  Ludwig,  lood'vtnG,  (Karl  August,)  I.,  King 
of  Bavaria,  born  in  August,  1786,  was  the  son  of  King 
Maximilian  Joseph.  He  married  in  1810  the  princess 
F’herese  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen.  Before  his  accession  he 
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built  the  Glyptothek,  a splendid  museum  for  the  master- 
pieces of  sculpture.  He  became  king  in  1825,  and  made 
economical  reforms  in  the  government.  His  reign  is 
remarkable  for  the  great  impulse  given  by  his  liberality 
and  taste  to  the  fine  arts,  especially  architecture.  He 
assembled  in  his  capital  many  scholars  and  artists,  and 
adorned  Munich  with  numerous  fine  edifices,  among 
which  are  the  Odeon,  the  Pinakothek,  the  royal  palace, 
university,  and  several  churches.  He  built  the  famous 
Walhalla  at  Ratisbon,  (Regensburg,)  and  made  a canal 
which  bears  his  name.  In  1829  he  published  a collection 
of  poems.  The  latter  part  of  his  reign  did  not  correspond 
with  the  beginning.  He  excited  disaffection  by  restoring 
convents  and  restricting  the  political  and  religious  liber- 
ties of  his  subjects.  The  influence  of  Lola  Montez  over 
the  king  was  another  cause  of  offence.  Stimulated  by 
the  revolution  in  France,  (1848,)  the  Bavarians  revolted, 
demanding  reforms,  in  consequence  of  which  he  abdi- 
cated in  March,  1848,  in  favour  of  his  son,  Maximilian 
II.  Otho,  ex-King  of  Greece,  is  his  second  son.  Died 
at  Nice  in  February,  1868. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Lewis,  (Kings  of  France.)  See  Louis. 

Lew'is  or  Louis,  loo'is,  [Ger.  Ludwig,  lood'th'c, ; 
Lat.  Ludovi'cus,]  I.,  King  of  Germany,  styled  le  Ger- 
MANIQUE,  (or  German'icus,)  the  third  son  of  Louis  le 
Debonnaire,  was  born  in  806,  and  became  King  of  Ba- 
varia in  817  A.D.,  when  his  father  divided  his  dominions 
among  his  three  sons.  Having  revolted  against  his 
father,  he  seized  Saxony,  and  assumed  the  title  of  King 
of  Germany.  In  alliance  with  Charles  the  Bald,  he 
defeated  his  brother,  Lothaire  I.,  at  Fontenoy  in  841. 
He  died  in  876  A.D.,  leaving  three  sons,  Carloman, 
Lewis,  and  Charles. 

See  H.  Luden,  “Geschichte  des  Deutschen  Volkes,”  12  vols., 
1825-37;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  General^.” 

Lewis  (Ludwig)  II.  or  III.  of  Germany  was  the 
second  son  of  the  preceding,  whom  he  succeeded  in  876. 
The  same  year  he  defeated  his  uncle,  Charles  the  Bald, 
who  had  invaded  his  kingdom.  He  died  at  Frankfort 
in  882,  while  waging  war  with  the  Normans. 

Lewis  (Ludwig)  III.  or  IV.,  called  the  Infant, 
(das  Kind,)  born  in  893  a.d.,  was  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Arnulph,  and  became  King  of  Germany  in 
900.  He  died  in  912,  and  was  the  last  prince  of  the 
race  of  Charlemagne  in  Germany. 

Lewis  IV.  or  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  born  in  1286, 
was  the  son  of  Lewis,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Matilda, 
who  was  a daughter  of  the  emperor  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burg.  After  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  (1314)  Lewis 
and  his  cousin,  Frederick  of  Austria,  were  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  throne,  and  both  claimed  to  have  been 
elected.  A long  civil  war  was  the  result,  in  which  the 
Ghibelines  fought  for  Lewis  and  the  Guelphs  for  Frede- 
rick, who  was  taken  prisoner  in  1322.  Lewis  released 
him  after  he  had  signed  an  act  of  renunciation  of  the 
empire,  and  was  crowned  at  Rome  in  1328.  About 
this  time  he  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  John  XXII., 
against  whom  he  retorted  the  charge  of  heresy.  In  1346 
Clement  VI.  issued  a bull  against  Lewis,  and  attempted 
to  transfer  the  crown  to  Charles  IV. ; but  Lewis  defended 
himself  until  his  death,  in  1347. 

See  Conrad  Mannert,  “Kaiser  Ludwig  IV.,”  1812;  N.  Bur- 
gundus,  “ Historia  Bavarica,  sive  Ludovicus  IV.,”  etc.,  1636;  J. 
Schlett,  “ Biographie  von  Kaiser  Ludwig  dem  Bayer,”  1822  ; Kot- 
zebue, “Geschichte  Kaiser  Ludwigs  IV.,”  1812. 

Lewis  I.,  surnamed  the  Great,  King  of  Hungary 
and  Poland,  born  in  1326,  was  the  son  of  Charobert, 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Hungary  in  1342. 
He  waged  successful  wars  against  the  Venetians  and 
against  Joan,  Queen  of  Naples.  After  the  death  of  his 
uncle  Casimir,  in  1370,  he  was  elected  King  of  Poland. 
He  died  in  1382,  leaving  three  daughters,  one  of  whom 
was  married  to  Sigismund,  Emperor  of  Germany.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a just  and  wise  ruler. 

See  Bonfinius,  “De  Rebus  Hungaricis “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gen^rale.” 

Lewis  II.  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  was  born  in 
1506,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Ladislaus  VI.,  in  1516. 
Owing  to  his  youth  and  the  factious  conduct  of  the 
nobles,  his  power  was  only  nominal.  In  1521  he  mar- 


ried Mary,  a sister  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  His 
kingdom  was  invaded  by  the  Turks,  and  his  army  com- 
pletely defeated  at  Mohacs,  where  Lewis  was  killed  in 
1526.  He  left  no  issue,  and  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria 
became  master  of  Hungary. 

Lewis,  (Kings  of  Italy  and  Spain.)  See  Louis. 

Lewis  [Sp.  Luis,  loo-£ss'j  I.  of  Spain,  the  eldest  son 
of  Philip  V.,  was  born  in  1707.  Philip  V.,  having  fallen 
into  a melancholy  mood,  retired  to  the  solitude  of  Saint 
Ildefonso,  and  resigned  the  crown  to  Lewis,  who  was 
proclaimed  in  January,  1724.  A few  months  after  his 
accession  he  died  of  smallpox,  and  Philip  V.  resumed 
the  cares  of  royalty. 

Lewis  [Ger.  Ludwig,  lood'^iG]  I.,  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  born  in  1753,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1790.  He  joined  the  alliance  against  Napoleon  in  1813. 
Died  in  1830. 

See  Steiner,  “Ludwig  I.  von  Hessen-Darmstadt,”  1842. 

Lewis  (Ludwig)  II.,  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  1777,  and  became  grand  duke  in  1830.  Died  in  1848. 

Lewis,  (Ludwig,)  Prince  of  Prussia,  often  called 
Ludwig  Ferdinand,  was  a nephew  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  was  born  in  1772.  He  was  a son  of  Prince 
August  Ferdinand.  He  served  in  the  campaign  against 
the  French  in  1792.  In  1806  he  was  the  head  of  the 
war-party  which  urged  the  king  into  a disastrous  contest 
with  Bonaparte.  Having  obtained  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-general, he  engaged  a superior  force  under  Lannes 
at  Saalfeld,  October  10,  1806,  when  he  was  defeated  and 
killed,  preferring  to  die  rather  than  to  surrender. 

Lew'is,  (Andrew,)  born  in  Ireland  about  1730,  emi- 
grated to  Virginia,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  being  made  brigadier-general 
about  1775.  His  statue  occupies  a place  near  Washing- 
ton’s Monument  at  Richmond.  Died  in  1780.  His  three 
brothers,  Thomas,  William,  and  Charles,  were  also 
noted  as  patriots  and  soldiers. 

Lewis,  (Dixon  Hall,)  a Senator  and  lawyer,  born 
in  Hancock  county,  Georgia,  in  1802,  removed  to  Ala- 
bama. He  was  a Democratic  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  1830  to  1844,  and  became  a United 
States  Senator  in  the  latter  year.  Died  in  1848. 

Lewis,  (Edmonia,)  an  American  sculptor,  of  negro 
and  Indian  extraction,  born  near  Albany,  New  York, 
about  1845.  Among  her  works  are  “The  Freedwoman 
on  first  hearing  of  her  Liberty,”  and  a bust  of  Colonel 
Shaw. 

See  Tuckerman,  “ Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Lewis,  (Ellis,)  LL.D.,  an  able  American  jurist,  born 
in  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1798.  He  rose  through 
various  offices  to  be  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1854.  Died  in  1871- 

Lewis,  (Enoch,)  a distinguished  American  mathema- 
tician, born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1776. 
He  became  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Friends’  Acad- 
emy, Philadelphia,  in  1799,  and  subsequently  at  the  West- 
town  Boarding-School,  established  by  the  Society  ol 
Friends.  He  was  the  author  of  treatises  on  algebra, 
trigonometry,  etc.,  a “ Life  of  William  Penn,”  and  other 
valuable  works.  In  1847  he  became  editor  of  the 
“Friends’  Review,”  Philadelphia.  Died  in  1856. 

Lewis,  (Estelle  Anna  Robinson,)  an  American 
poetess,  born  in  Maryland  about  1825,  has  published 
“Records  of  the  Heart,”  (1844,)  and  “Myths  of  the 
Minstrel,”  etc.,  (1852,)  and  has  been  a contributor  to 
the  “ Democratic  Review”  and  other  periodicals. 

See  Griswold,  “ Female  Poets  of  America.” 

Lewis,  (Francis,)  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence,  born  in  Wales  in  1713, 
emigrated  to  New  York  in  1735.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1775.  Died  in  1803. 

Lew'is,  (Sir  George  Cornewall,)  Bart.,  an  eminent 
English  statesman  and  author,  born  in  London  in  Octo- 
ber, 1806,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Frankland 
Lewis.  He  graduated  with  high  honours  in  the  classics 
at  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1831,  but  never 
practised  law.  In  1844  he  married  a sister  of  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon.  In  1847  he  was  elected  by  the  Liberal 
party  member  of  Parliament  for  Herefordshire,  and  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  board  of  control.  He  became 
under-secretary  for  the  home  department  in  1848,  and 
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secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1850.  He  resigned  this  office 
when  Lord  John  Russell  ceased  to  be  premier,  in  March, 
1852.  In  this  year  he  published  a “Treatise  on  the 
Method  of  Observing  and  Reasoning  in  Politics.”  He 
became  editor  of  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  in  1854,  but 
retired  from  that  post  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  year. 
From  February,  1855,  until  February,  1858,  he  was 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Palmerston’s  cabinet. 
On  the  formation  of  a new  Liberal  ministry  under  Pal- 
merston, in  June,  1859,  Sir  George  was  appointed  home 
secretary.  He  succeeded  Lord  Herbert  as  secretary  of 
war  in  July,  1861.  He  wrote  several  able  political  and 
philosophical  works,  among  which  is  an  “ Inquiry  into 
the  Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History,”  and,  with 
the  Right  Hon.  H.  Tufnel,  made  a translation  of  K.  O. 
Muller’s  “Die  Dorier,”  (“The  Dorians,”  2 vols.,  1830.) 
Died  in  1863. 

See  article  entitled  “Lewis  on  Early  Roman  History,”  in  the 
“ Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1856  ; “ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1848. 

Lewis,  (John,)  an  English  theologian  and  antiquary, 
born  at  Bristol  in  1673.  He  became  curate  of  Margate 
and  rector  of  Salt  wood  and  Eastbridge.  Besides  many 
works  on  theology,  he  published  a “ History  of  John 
Wickliff,”  (1720,)  and  a “Life  of  Caxton,”  (1737.)  Died 
in  1746. 

Lewis,  (John  Frederick,)  an  excellent  English 
painter,  born  in  London  in  1805,  received  instruction 
from  his  father,  F.  C.  Lewis,  a landscape-painter.  After 
a visit  to  Spain,  he  produced  about  1835  several  admired 
pictures  in  water-colours  of  Spanish  scenes,  among  which 
was  a “ Bull-Fight  in  Seville.”  Between  1840  and  1850 
he  worked  and  travelled  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Levant.  After  his  return  he  increased  his 
reputation  by  “The  Harem,’’  (1850,)  “An  Arab  Scribe,” 
and  “ Mount  Sinai.”  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  in  1855,  became 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1859,  and  a Royal 
Academician  in  1865.  Died  in  1876. 

Lewis,  (Lady  Maria  Theresa,)  an  English  novelist, 
born  in  1803,  was  a sister  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  She 
was  married  to  Thomas  Henry  Lister  in  1830,  and  to 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  in  1844.  She  wrote  novels 
entitled  “The  Semi-Detached  House”  and  “The  Semi- 
Attached  Couple.”  Died  in  1865. 

Lewis,  (Matthew  Gregory,)  a successful  English 
novelist  and  dramatist,  often  called  Monk  Lewis,  was 
born  in  London  in  1775.  He  inherited  from  his  father 
an  ample  fortune,  which  consisted  partly  in  an  estate 
and  slaves  in  Jamaica.  About  the  age  of  twenty  he 
produced  “ The  Monk,”  a novel  which,  by  an  artful  com- 
bination of  mysterious  horrors  and  voluptuous  images, 
obtained  a large  circulation,  but  was  stigmatized  as  per- 
nicious by  the  stricter  moralists.  He  composed  several 
successful  dramas,  among  which  were  “ The  Castle 
Spectre,”  “ Adelgitha,”  a tragedy,  and  “ Timour  the 
Tartar,”  (1812.)  He  also  wrote  other  romances  and  a 
few  poetical  pieces.  He  died  at  sea,  on  a voyage  from 
Jamaica  to  England,  in  1818. 

See  “Life  and  Correspondence  of  M.  G.  Lewis,”  London,  1839; 
“ Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1803,  (by  Sydney  Smith.) 

Lewis,  (Meriwether,)  an  enterprising  American 
traveller,  born  in  Virginia  in  1774.  He  became  private 
secretary  to  President  Jefferson  about  1801,  and  was 
soon  after  employed  by  the  United  States  government, 
conjointly  with  Captain  Clarke,  to  explore  the  northwest 
part  of  the  American  continent.  They  gave  the  names 
of  Jefferson,  Gallatin,  and  Madison  to  the  three  streams 
which  form  the  Missouri.  They  also  explored  the  Co- 
lumbia River  to  its  mouth.  After  his  return,  in  1806, 
Captain  Lewis  was  made  Governor  of  Missouri  Territory. 
He  committed  suicide  in  1809,  in  a fit  of  temporary  in- 
sanity. One  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the  Columbia 
River  was  named  in  his  honour.  A “ Memoir”  of  Cap- 
tain Lewis  was  written  by  Jefferson. 

See  “ London  Quarterly  Review"  for  January,  1815  ; “ Edinburgh 
Review”  for  February,  1815;  ‘‘Monthly  Review”  for  July,  August, 
and  September,  1815. 

Lewis,  (Morgan,)  an  American  general  and  Gov- 
ernor, born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1734,  was  a son 
of  Francis,  noticed  above.  He  served  with  distinction 


in  the  Revolutionary  war,  at  the  end  of  which  he  had 
the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1801  he  became  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York.  He  was  Governor 
of  that  State  from  1805  to  1807,  and  commanded  the 
forces  in  New  York  in  1814,  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  Died  in  1844- 

See  “ National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  iii. 

Lewis,  (Samuel,)  an  American  philanthropist,  born 
at  Falmouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1799,  settled  in  Ohio, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  promoting 
education  and  other  reforms.  Died  in  1854. 

Lewis,  (Tayler,)  LL.D.,  a distinguished  American 
scholar  and  author,  born  in  Saratoga  county,  New  York, 
in  1802,  became  professor  of  Greek  in  Union  College 
in  1849.  He  has  written  several  critical  and  theological 
works,  evincing  much  learning  and  ability. 

See  Allibone,  “Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Lewis,  (William,)  an  English  chemist  and  physician, 
who  practised  at  Kingston,  Surrey.  He  was  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  employed  to  read  lectures 
on  chemistry  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Kew.  He  pub- 
lished “ An  Experimental  History  of  the  Materia  Medica,” 
(1760,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1781. 

Ley  or  Leigh,  lee,  (Sir  James,)  an  English  lawyer, 
born  in  Wiltshire  in  1552.  He  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench  in  1621,  and  lord 
high  treasurer  in  1625.  He  was  afterwards  created  Earl 
of  Marlborough.  Died  in  1628.  His  “Reports  of 
Cases  in  the  Courts  of  Westminster”  were  published. 

See  Foss,  “The  Judges  of  England.” 

Ley,  (John,)  an  English  controversial  writer,  born  at 
Warwick  in  1583.  He  was  a partisan  of  the  Parliament 
in  the  civil  war.  Died  in  1662. 

Leyba,  de,  dl  lVe-Bl,  (Francisco,)  a Spanish 
dramatic  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  works 
are  highly  commended. 

Leybourn,  la'burn,  ? (William,)  an  English  mathe- 
matician, who  was  in  his  youth  a printer  in  London. 
He  edited  the  works  of  Gunter,  and  published,  besides 
other  works,  “ The  Complete  Surveyor,”  “ Mathematical 
Course,”  (“Cursus  Mathematicus,”  1690,)  and  “The 
Trader’s  Guide,”  (1693.)  He  died  about  1690. 

Leydecker,  11'dSk'er,  (Melchior,)  a learned  Dutch 
Calvinist  theologian,  born  at  Middelburg  in  1642.  He 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Utrecht  in  1678,  and 
published  (in  Latin)  several  esteemed  works,  among 
which  are  a “History  of  the  African  Church,”  (1690,) 
“On  the  Hebrew  Republic,”  (1704,)  and  a treatise 
against  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  called  “The  Torch 
of  Truth,”  (“Fax  Veritatis.”)  Died  in  1721. 

Leyden,  li'den,  (John,)  M.D.,  a Scottish  poet  and 
antiquary,  eminent  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  was  born  at 
Denholm,  on  the  Teviot,  in  1775.  At  a college  of  Edin- 
burgh he  studied  the  principal  ancient  and  modern 
languages.  He  afterwards  studied  medicine,  and  in 
1802  went  to  Madras  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company.  There  he  learned 
Sanscrit,  Persian,  Hindostanee,  and  other  Asiatic  lan- 
guages. About  1806  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Hindostanee  at  Calcutta.  He  became  assay-master  of 
the  Calcutta  Mint  in  1810.  He  contributed  to  Scott’s 
“ Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,”  wrote  other  poetical 
pieces,  and  published  a treatise  “ On  the  Languages  and 
Literature  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Nations.”  Died  in  Java 
in  1811. 

See  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “Essay  on  the  Life  of  Leyden,”  in 
Scott’s  Miscellaneous  Works;  and  a Memoir  by  Morton  pre- 
fixed to  the  “ Poems  of  Leyden,”  1819;  Chambers,  “Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen;”  “Monthly  Review”  for  July, 
1822. 

Leyden,  (John  of.)  See  John  of  Leyden. 

Leyden,  van,  vin  li'den,  (Lucas,)  [Fr.  Lucas  de 
Leyde,  lii'kls'  dehlld,]  or  Lucas  Dammesz,  a cele- 
brated Dutch  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Leyden  in 
1494.  He  received  his  first  lessons  in  design  from  his 
father,  Hugh  Jacobs  or  Jacobze,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
painted  in  distemper  a picture  of  Saint  Hubert,  which 
was  greatly  admired.  He  painted,  with  equal  success, 
landscapes  and  portraits.  As  an  engraver  he  excelled 
in  aerial  perspective  and  chiaroscuro,  and,  according  to 
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Vasari,  surpassed  Albert  Diirer  in  composition.  “As  a 
painter,”  says  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  “he  passes 
for  the  greatest  artist  of  the  Flemish  school  in  his  time.” 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  a painting  of  the  “ Last 
Judgment,”  an  “Ecce  Homo,”  dated  1510,  an  engraving 
of  “ Mary  Magdalene  Dancing,”  and  another  called  “ Eu- 
lenspiegel,”  of  which,  it  is  said,  only  five  or  six  proofs 
are  extant.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Albert  Differ. 
Died  in  1533. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. ; Descamps,  “ Vies  des 
Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Leynez.  See  Lainez. 

Leys,  11s  or  ]&,  (Jean  Auguste  Henri,)  an  eminent 
Belgian  historical  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1815.  He 
obtained  one  of  the  grand  medals  at  the  Exposition  of 
Paris  in  1855,  when  he  exhibited  “The  New  Year  in 
Flanders,”  and  other  pictures. 

Leyser,  von,  fon  ll'zer,  (Augustin,)  an  eminent 
German  jurist,  born  at  Wittenberg  in  1683.  He  pub- 
lished many  legal  works,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  “Thoughts  on  the  Pandects,”  (“ Meditationes  ad  Pan- 
dectas,”  11  vols.,  1717-47.)  Died  in  1752. 

Leyser,  von,  written  also  Lyser,  [Lat.  Lyse'rus,] 
(Polycarp,)  a German  Lutheran  divine,  was  born  in 
Wurtemberg  in  1552.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Wittenberg  in  1576.  From  1594  until  his 
death  he  was  the  first  preacher  at  the  court  of  Dresden. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  a continuation  of 
Chemnitz’s  “ Harmonia  Evangelica.”  Died  in  1610. 

Leyssens,  lls'sens,  (Nicolaas,)  a Flemish  painter, 
born  at  Antwerp  about  1660,  worked  with  success  in  his 
native  city.  Died  in  1720. 

Leyva,  de,  di.  IVe-vS,  or  Leva,  la'vd,  (Antonio,) 
one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
was  born  in  Navarre  about  1480.  He  fought  at  Ravenna 
in  1512,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Rebec  in  1524. 
He  commanded  in  Pavia  when  it  was  besieged  by  Francis 
I.  His  obstinate  defence  occasioned  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
(1525,)  during  which  he  made  a sortie,  and,  falling  upon 
the  rear  of  the  French,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  In 
1532  he  was  chosen  generalissimo  of  the  Italian  league 
against  Francis  I.  He  accompanied  Charles  V.  in  his 
expedition  against  Tunis  in  1535,  and  had  the  chief 
direction  of  the  army  which  invaded  Provence  in  1536. 
He  died  of  an  epidemic  in  the  same  year. 

See  Robertson,  “History  of  Charles  V.” 

Leyva,  de,  (Jago,)  a Spanish  painter,  born  about 
1580.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  worked  at  Burgos. 
Died  in  1637. 

Lezardiere,  de,  deh  l&'zilR'de-aiR',  (Marie  Char- 
lotte Pauline  Robert,)  a French  female  publicist, 
born  in  La  Vendee  in  1754.  She  produced  in  1791  a 
work  of  some  merit,  entitled  “Theory  of  the  Political 
Laws  of  the  French  Monarchy,”  reprinted  in  4 vols., 
1844.  Died  in  1835. 

Lezay-Marnesia,  de,  deh  leh-z.V  mfRn'ze-t/,  (Ad- 
rien,) Count,  a French  publicist,  born  near  Orgelet 
in  1770.  He  published  a tract  against  the  Constitution 
of  1795,  a work  “On  the  Causes  of  the  Revolution,” 
(1797,)  and  other  political  treatises.  He  was  prefect  of 
Strasbourg  when  he  died,  in  1814. 

Lezay-Marnesia,  de,  (Claude  Franqois  Adrien,) 
Marquis,  the  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Metz  in  1735.  He  was  a liberal  member  of  the  States- 
General  in  1789.  He  published,  besides  several  prose 
works,  a poem  of  some  merit,  called  “Essays  on  Rural 
Nature,”  (“  Essais  sur  la  Nature  champetre,”  1787.) 
Died  in  1800. 

L’Heritier  de  Brutelle,  la're'tc-a/  deh  bRu'tgl', 
(Charles  Louis,)  a French  botanist,  was  born  in  Paris 
in  1746.  He  was  admitted  into  the  court  of  aids  in  1775. 
After  the  Revolution  he  was  twice  appointed  a judge 
of  the  civil  tribunal  of  Paris.  His  principal  works  are 
“ New  or  Rare  Plants,”  (“  Stirpes  novas  aut  minus  cog- 
nitJe,”  1784,)  and  “ Sertum  Anglicum,”  (1788,)  a descrip- 
tion of  plants  in  the  royal  garden  of  Kew,  in  England. 
“ His  works,”  says  Cuvier,  “ are  prized  throughout 
Europe  for  the  exactitude  of  the  descriptions  and  the 
finish  of  the  plates.”  He  left  in  manuscript  a “Flora  of 
Peru,”  which  he  compiled  from  the  notes  and  herbal  of 
Dombey.  He  was  assassinated  near  his  house  in  1800. 


Neither  the  author  nor  the  motive  of  this  crime  was  ever 
discovered. 

See  Cuvier,  “ Flloge  de  L’H^ritier,”  in  the  “ M^moires  de  Tins- 
titut;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Geirirale.” 

L’Heritier  de  Villandon,  lYrerie-Y  deh  ve'lSN'- 
d6N',  (Marie  Jeanne,)  a French  authoress,  born  in 
Paris  in  1664,  wrote  in  prose  and  verse.  Died  in  1734. 

L’Heritier  de  Villandon,  (Nicolas,)  a French 
dramatic  poet,  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris 
about  1613;  died  in  1680. 

L’Hermite,  ISR'mfet',  (Franqois,)  a popular  French 
poet  and  dramatist,  known  under  the  name  of  Tristan, 
was  born  in  La  Marche  in  1601.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  French  Academy  in  1649.  Died  in  1655. 

L’Homond  or  Lhomond,  lo'mdN',  (Charles  Fran- 
qois,) a French  teacher,  born  at  Chaulnes  in  1727,  was 
a professor  in  the  University  of  Paris.  He  was  a friend 
of  the  eminent  Haiiy,  whose  first  scientific  efforts  he 
directed.  He  published  two  elementary  works  which 
are  used  in  many  schools  of  France,  England,  and 
America,  viz.,  “ Viri  Romae,”  and  “ Epitome  of  Sacred 
History,”  (“  Epitome  Historiae  Sacrae.”)  Died  in  1794. 

See  Quj£rard,  “La  Fiance  Litffraire.” 

L’Hopital,  de,  deh  lo'pe'til',  (Franqois,)  Comte  de 
Rosnay,  a marshal  of  France,  born  in  1583,  was  a brother 
of  Marshal  de  Vitry.  As  lieutenant-general,  he  com- 
manded in  Lorraine,  where  he  gained  several  victories 
between  1638  and  1642.  He  received  a marshal’s  baton 
in  1643,  and  was  selected  to  advise  the  young  Prince  of 
Conde,  who  had  just  taken  command  of  the  army  in 
Flanders.  Against  the  orders  of  the  ministry  and  the 
advice  of  L’Hopital,  Conde  risked  a battle  at  Rocroy 
in  1643,  and  gained  a victory  over  the  Spaniards.  Died 
in  1660. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Generaux  Franca  is.” 

L’Hopitalor  L’Hospital,  de,  (Guillaume  Franqois 
Antoine,)  Marquis  de  Saint-Mesme  and  Count  d’En- 
tremont,  a distinguished  French  geometer,  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1661.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a profound  mathematician.  In  early  life  he  was 
forced  to  renounce  the  military  profession  by  the  weak- 
ness of  his  sight.  In  1692  he  learned  from  John  Ber- 
noulli the  new  geometry  which  Leibnitz  had  discovered. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  about 
1694.  In  1696  Bernoulli  challenged  the  geometers  of 
Europe  to  a trial  of  skill  in  the  problem  of  the  brachys- 
tochron, — i.e.  line  or  curve  of  quickest  descent.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  stated  time  (ten  months)  solutions  were 
furnished  by  only  four  persons, — Newton,  Leibnitz, 
L’Hopital,  and  James  Bernoulli.  The  result  was  the 
paradoxical  cycloid.  In  1696  he  published  “Analyse  des 
infiniment  petits,”  (“Analysis  of  Infinitesimals,”)  which, 
being  the  first  work  adapted  to  initiate  students  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  of  Leibnitz,  was 
received  with  great  eagerness  and  marked  the  epoch  of 
a revolution  in  the  science.  He  died  in  1704.  His  post- 
humous work,  “Analytic  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections,” 
(1707,)  had  a high  reputation. 

See  Fontenelle,  “ Elloge  du  Marquis  de  L’Hopital;”  Mon- 
tucla,  “ Histoire  des  Mathematiques “Acta  Eruditorum,”  1721. 

L’Hopital  or  L’Hospital,  de,  (Michel,)  Chancellor 
of  France,  an  illustrious  legislator  and  statesman,  was 
born  at  Aigueperse,  in  Auvergne,  in  1505.  His  father, 
Jean,  was  physician  to  Constable  Bourbon,  to  whom  he 
adhered  in  his  defection  from  the  service  of  Francis  I. 
to  that  of  Charles  V.  He  studied  law  at  Padua  for  six 
years,  and  about  1534  settled  in  Pari^.  Three  years  later, 
Morin,  lieutenant-criminel,  gave  him  his  daughter,  and  the 
office  of  counsellor  to  the  Parliament  as  her  dowry.  His 
promotion  was  hindered  by  the  connection  of  his  father 
with  the  defection  of  Bourbon,  and  by  his  own  modesty  ; 
but  he  at  last  found  a patron  in  Chancellor  Olivier,  and 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Council  of  Trent  in 
1547.  About  1554  he  was  chosen  by  Henry  II.  superin- 
tendent of  the  finances,  in  the  management  of  which  he 
made  important  reforms.  In  1560  the  regent  Catherine 
de  Medicis  appointed  him  chancellor  of  France.  On  his 
arrival  at  court  he  found  that  the  chiefs  of  the  house  of 
Guise  had  resolved  to  establish  the  Inquisition  and  to 
ruin  the  Protestants.  He  defeated  the  first  project,  and 
opposed  the  other  with  partial  success.  He  caused  the 
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States-General  to  be  convoked  at  Orleans  in  December, 
1560,  and  obtained  edicts  favourable  to  liberty  or  tolera- 
tion. But,  in  spite  of  his  mediatorial  efforts,  the  war 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  began  in  1562.  His 
advice  was  no  longer  listened  to  at  court,  and  he  was 
removed  from  office  in  1568.  He  was  at  his  country- 
seat  at  Vignay  during  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew, and  his  life  was  spared  through  the  mediation  of  a 
lady  at  court.  He  died  in  1573,  leaving  a name  greatly 
venerated  for  wisdom  and  integrity.  As  a statesman 
and  legislator  he  holds  a high  rank.  His  political  prin- 
ciples are  announced  in  a Latin  poem,  (composed  on 
occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Francis  II.,)  which  was 
much  admired.  He  wrote  other  elegant  Latin  poems 
and  discourses,  which  have  been  published. 

See  M.  Villemain,  “Vie  de  L’Hopital,”  in  his  “ Etudes  d’His- 
toiremoderne Levesque  de  Pouilly,  “Vie  de  Michel  de  L’ Hospi- 
tal,” 1764 ; Charles  Butler,  “ Essay  on  the  Life  of  M.  de  L’Hopi- 
tal,”  1814 ; Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary  De  Thou, 
“Historia  sui  Temporis;”  M.  Cresson,  “Eloge  historique  de  M. 
de  L’Hopital,”  1850;  Taillandier’s  article  in  the  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphic Gdnerale.  ” 

L’Hopital,  de,  (Michel  Hurault,)  Seigneur  de 
Belesbat,  was  a grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  was 
chancellor  of  Henry  of  Navarre  before  the  latter  became 
King  of  France,  (1589.)  He  was  also  employed  by  Henry 
as  ambassador  to  Holland  and  Germany,  and  wrote  two 
able  political  treatises  “On  the  State  of  France,”  (1588- 
93.)  Died  in  1592. 

L’Hote  or  Lliote,  lot,  (Nestor,)  an  artist  and  anti- 
quary, born  of  French  parents  at  Cologne  in  1804.  He 
was  a member  of  the  commission  sent  in  1828  to  ex- 
plore Egypt  under  the  direction  of  Champollion,  who 
employed  him  as  draughtsman.  In  1838  he  made  fur- 
ther explorations  and  illustrations  of  Egypt,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  more  complete  Champollion’s 
posthumous  work  on  the  monuments  of  that  country. 
Died  in  Paris  in  1842. 

Llioyd,  loid,  written  also  Lhuyd  and  Llwyd, 
(Humphry,)  a learned  British  antiquary,  was  born  at 
Denbigh,  in  Wales.  He  wrote  a “History  of  Cambria 
from  Caradoc,”  “On  Mona,  the  Island  of  the  Druids,” 
(“  De  Mona  Druidum  Insula,”)  and  other  works.  Died 
about  1570. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Lhuyd,  commonly  pronounced  loid,  (Edward,)  an 
eminent  Welsh  antiquary,  born  in  Carmarthenshire 
about  1665.  He  became  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Mu- 
seum in  1690.  He  published  a catalogue  of  the  figured 
fossils  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  called  “ Lythophylacii 
Britannici  Iconographia,”  (1699,)  and  a treatise  on 
British  antiquities,  “ Archseologia  Britannica,”  (1707.) 
Died  in  1709. 

Liadieres,  le'f'dejjR',  (Pierre  Charles,)  a French 
litterateur , born  at  Pau  in  1792.  He  composed  several 
dramas,  and  other  mediocre  works  in  prose  and  verse. 
Died  in  1858. 

Liais,  lekV,  (Emmanuel,)  a French  astronomer,  born 
at  Cherbourg  in  1826.  He.  was  appointed  an  assistant 
in  the  Observatory  of  Paris  in  1852. 

Liancourt,  de,  deh  le'dN'kooR',  (Jeanne  de  Schom- 
berg,)  Duchess,  a French  lady,  distinguished  for  her 
talents  and  piety,  born  in  1600,  was  the  daughter  of 
Henri  de  Schomberg,  marshal  of  France.  She  became 
the  wife  of  the  Due  de  Liancourt.  Her  house  was 
frequented  by  Pascal,  Arnauld,  and  other  recluses  of 
Port-Royal.  Died  in  1674. 

See  J.  J.  Boileau,  “ Vie  de  Madame  de  Liancourt,”  1698. 

Liano,  da,  di  le-d'no,  (Teodoro  Felipe,)  a Spanish 
painter,  born  at  Madrid  in  1575,  excelled  in  miniatures, 
and  was  surnamed  the  Little  Titian.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Lope  de  Vega.  Died  in  1625. 

Liard,  le'ftR',  an  eminent  French  engineer,  born  in 
Lorraine  in  1747.  His  principal  work  is  the  important 
canal  which  connects  the  Rhine  with  the  Rhone.  It  was 
commenced  about  1805  and  completed  in  1832.  Died 
in  1832. 

Liban,  lee'bin,  [Lat.  Liba'nius,]  (George,)  a Polish 
classical  scholar,  born  at  Liegnitz  in  1490.  He  taught 
Greek  at  Cracow.  Died  in  1550. 

Libanius.  See  Liban. 


Li-ba'nI-us,  [ Gr.  M6uvlo(,  ] a celebrated  heathen 
sophist  and  rhetorician,  born  at  Antioch  in  314  A.D.  He 
studied  with  Diophantes  of  Athens  and  others.  After 
he  had  taught  rhetoric  for  several  years  at  Constanti- 
nople and  Athens  with  success,  he  settled  in  354  at  An- 
tioch, where  he  opened  a school,  which  became  very 
celebrated.  Among  his  pupils  were  Saint  Basil  and 
Saint  Chrysostom.  He  accepted  the  office  of  quaestor 
from  the  emperor  Julian,  who  was  his  friend  and  ad- 
mirer. He  died  probably  about  390  a.d.,  leaving  many 
works,  which  are  still  extant,  and  display  a brilliant 
imagination.  They  consist  chiefly  of  declamations  on 
events  of  Greek  history,  and  have  been  designated  by 
Gibbon  as  “ the  vain  and  idle  compositions  of  an  orator 
who  cultivated  the  science  of  words.”  But  this  is  re- 
garded by  other  eminent  critics  as  too  harsh  a judgment. 

See  his  Autobiography,  entitled  Bios  17  \6y os  trept  7%  eavrov 
tux1)?:  Eunapius,  “Vitae  Sophistarum Fabricjus,  “Bibliotheca 
Gvaeca;”  J.  G.  Berger,  “De  Libanio  Disputationes  sex,”  1696; 
C.  Petersen,  “ Commentatia  de  Libanio  Sophista,”  1827;  “Nou- 
velle Biographie  Gene  rale.” 

Libavius,  le-M've-us,  (Andreas,)  a German  physi- 
cian and  chemist,  born  at  Halle.  He  was  chosen  rectot 
of  the  gymnasium  of  Coburg  in  1605.  He  gained  repu- 
tation by  works  on  chemistry,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  refute  the  reveries  of  Paracelsus.  His  “Alchymia 
recognita  emendata  et  aucta”  (1597)  was  the  best  manual 
of  chemistry  which  had  appeared  at  that  time.  Died 
in  1616. 

See  Freher,  “Theatrum  Eruditorum;”  Linden,  “De  Scriptori- 
bus  Medicis.” 

Libelt,  lee'bilt,  (Karol,)  an  able  Polish  writer  on 
philosophy  and  politics,  was  born  at  Posen  in  1806.  He 
fought  with  distinction  against  the  Russians  in  the  Polish 
insurrection  which  began  in  1830.  For  his  share  in  a 
democratic  conspiracy  he  was  imprisoned  at  Berlin  in 
1846,  but  was  released  by  the  revolution  of  1848.  Soon 
after  his  release  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Slavonic 
congress  of  Prague.  While  a prisoner  in  Berlin  in  1847 
he  wrote  “The  Maid  of  Orleans.”  Among  his  works 
are  excellent  philosophical  and  critical  essays,  “Filo- 
zofia  i Krytyka,”  (1845-50.) 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

LI'ber,  a name  applied  by  the  Romans  to  the  Bac- 
chus or  Dionysus  of  the  Greek  mythology.  Liber  was 
an  ancient  Italian  divinity.  See  Bacchus. 

Lib'e-ra,  in  the  Roman  mythology,  was  the  wife  of 
Liber,  and  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine.  She  was  sometimes  identified  with 
Proserpine. 

Liberale  da  Verona,  le-bi-ri'li  di  va-ro'na,  a 
painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  born  at  Verona  in  1451. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  excellent  artists  of  his  country 
at  that  time.  His  painting  of  the  “Epiphany”  is  said 
to  be  still  visible  at  Verona.  Died  in  1536. 

Lib-er-a'tus,  a deacon  of  the  Church  of  Carthage. 
He  was  sent  to  Rome  about  535  by  a council  of  African 
bishops. 

Libere.  See  Liberius. 

Liberi,  lee'bi-ree,  (Pietro,)  Cavaliere,  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  surnamed  Libertino,  (le-b§R-tee'no,) 
born  at  Padua  in  1605,  was  a pupil  of  Padovanino.  He 
pursued  his  studies  in  Rome,  Parma,  Venice,  etc.,  and 
formed  a style  in  which  the  characteristics  of  several 
schools  were  united.  “ He  was  regarded,”  says  the  “ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,”  “as  the  most  skilful  draftsman  of 
the  Venetian  school.”  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
the  “ Massacre  of  the  Innocents,”  at  Venice,  “The  Gene- 
ral Deluge,”  “ N oah  coming  out  of  the  Ark,”  “ The  J udg- 
ment  of  Paris,”  and  several  pictures  of  Venus  nude.  His 
style  was  sometimes  grand  and  sometimes  graceful.  It 
is  said  that  when  he  worked  for  connoisseurs  his  manner 
was  bold  and  free,  but  for  other  patrons  he  finished  his 
work  with  much  care  and  precision.  Died  in  1687. 

See  Gualdo  Priorato,  “Vita  del  Cavaliere  P.  Liberi,”  1818; 
Ridolfi,  “Vite  dei  Pittori  Veneti;”  Winckelmann,  “Neues 
M ahl  er-Lexikon.  ” 

Li-be'ri-us,  [Fr.  Libere,  le'baiR' ; It.  Liberio,  le- 
ba're-o,]  a native  of  Rome,  was  elected  pope  in  352 
or  353  a.d.,  and  succeeded  Julius  I.  He  favoured  the 
orthodox  in  the  controversy  with  the  Arians ; and,  the 
Council  of  Milan  having  condemned  Athanasius  in  355, 
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he  refused  to  sanction  that  act.  For  this  cause  he  was 
banished  by  the  emperor  Constantius  to  Bercea.  After 
an  exile  of  two  years,  he  recovered  his  see  in  358, 
by  signing  the  formula  of  Sirmium,  a modification  of 
Arianism.  lie  refused  to  subscribe  the  confession  of 
the  Council  of  Rimini,  (359,)  where  the  Arians  again 
prevailed.  lie  died  in  366  A.D.,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Damasus  I. 

See  Baronius,  “Annales;”  Larroque,  “Dissertatio  de  Liberio 
Romano,”  1670. 

Lib'er-tas,  [Fr.  Liberty,  le'biR'tV,]  the  goddess  of 
liberty  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Romans.  She  was 
represented  as  a matron,  holding  in  one  hand  a broken 
sceptre  and  in  the  other  a pike  surmounted  by  a cap, 
(pile us.) 

Liberte.  See  Libertas. 

Libertino.  See  Liberi. 

Libes,  Rb,  (Antoine,)  a French  savant,  born  at 
Beziers  in  1752.  For  many  years  he  taught  the  physi- 
cal sciences  in  the  College  Charlemagne,  Paris.  He 
discovered  that  pressure  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
intensity  of  electric  tension  developed  by  contact,  and 
published,  besides  other  works,  “The  Physical  and 
the  Moral  World,”  (1815.)  Died  in  1832. 

Li-beth'ri-des,  [Gr.  AnSr/dpi^r:,]  a name  of  the  Muses, 
which  they  derived  from  Mount  Libethrius,  or  from  a 
well  called  Libethra,  in  Thrace.  (See  MuSiE.) 

Lib-i-tl'na,  [Fr.  Libitine,  le'be't^n',]  a Roman  god- 
dess, supposed  to  preside  over  funerals.  All  things 
needful  for  funerals  were  kept  for  sale  in  her  temple. 
The  business  of  an  undertaker  was  also  called  libitina. 

Libitine.  See  Libitina. 

Li'bon  or  Li'bo,  [Gr.  Al6uv,\  a Greek  architect,  a 
native  of  Elis,  flourished  about  450  b.c.  He  built  near 
Pisa  or  Olympia,  in  the  Doric  style,  the  magnificent 
temple  of  Olympian  Jove,  245  feet  long  by  100  wide.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated, 
and  the  master-pieces  of  art  were  accumulated  for  many 
ages.  It  contained  a celebrated  statue  of  Jupiter  by 
Phidias. 

See  Quatrem£re  de  Quincy,  “ Jupiter  Olympien.” 

Libri,  dai,  di-e  lee'bRee,  (Girolamo,)  a Venetian 
painter  and  illuminator,  born  at  Verona  in  1472,  was  one 
of  the  most  skilful  artists  of  his  time.  Among  his  works 
are  a “ Deposition  from  the  Cross,”  and  “ The  Expulsion 
of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Eden.”  lie  painted  many  books 
for  the  Church,  and  excelled  in  miniature.  Died  in  1555. 

His  son  Francesco  was  a promising  painter,  who 
died  young. 

Libri-Carrucci,  lee'bRee  k&r-root'chee,  (Guillaume 
Brutus  Icilius  Timol£on,)  Count,  an  Italian  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Florence  in  1803.  He  became  a pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Pisa  in  1823,  and  emigrated  to 
France  in  1830.  Having  been  naturalized  as  a French 
citizen,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Institute  in  1833,  and 
was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  libraries  of 
France.  On  a false  charge  of  purloining  books  of  great 
value  from  the  public  libraries,  he  was  condemned  in 
1850  to  imprisonment  for  ten  years;  but  he  had  pre- 
viously escaped  to  London.  His  principal  work  is  a 
“ History  of  Mathematical  Sciences  in  Italy,”  (4  vols., 
1838-41,)  which  is  highly  commended.  Died  in  1869. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  GAdrale.” 

Liburnio,  le-booR'ne-o,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  gram- 
marian, born  at  Venice  in  1474,  became  a canon  of  San 
Marco,  in  that  city.  Died  in  1557. 

Liceti,  le-cha'tee,  or  Meet©,  le-cha'to,  (Fortunio,) 
an  Italian  physician  and  professor,  famous  in  his  time 
as  a Peripatetic  philosopher,  was  born  at  Rapallo,  near 
Genoa,  in  1577.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Padua  in  1609,  and  professor  of  medicine  in  1645.  He 
published  a treatise  on  the  nature  of  monsters,  (1616,) 
and  other  works,  the  majority  of  which  are  now  justly 
neglected.  He  had  more  erudition  than  judgment. 
Died  in  1657. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Nic^ron, 
“ Memoires.” 

Lichnowsky,  von,  fon  liK-nov'skee,  (Eduard  Ma- 
ria,) Prince,  a German  historian,  born  in  1789.  He 
wrote  a “History  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,”  (4  vols., 
1836-44,)  which  is  commended.  Died  in  1845. 


Lichnowsky,  von,  (Felix,)  Prince,  a Prussian 
general,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1814.  He 
fought  for  Don  Carlos  in  Spain  about  1839.  In  German 
politics  he  was  a conservative  or  absolutist.  He  was 
killed  by  a mob  at  Frankfort  in  1848. 

See  Kostlin,  “Auerswald  und  Lichnowsky,”  1853. 

Licktenau,  von,  fon  liK'teh-now',  (Wilhelmine 
Enke,)  Countess,  born  at  Potsdam  in  1754,  was  the 
daughter  of  a poor  musician.  She  became  the  mistress 
of  the  crown -prince  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William. 
After  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  1786,  she  was  a 
powerful  and  influential  person  until  the  death  of  the 
king.  Died  in  1820. 

See  her  “Autobiographic  Memoirs,”  1808. 

Lichtenberg,  liK'ten-bgRc',  (Georg  Christoph,)  a 
German  savant  and  witty  author,  born  near  Darmstadt 
in  July,  1742.  He  studied  at  Gottingen,  and  made  great 
progress  in  nearly  all  departments  of  knowledge.  In 
1770  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  and  exact 
sciences  at  Gottingen.  He  visited  England,  where  he 
associated  with  the  most  eminent  literati.  He  wrote 
excellent  scientific  articles  for  two  periodicals  of  Gottin- 
gen,— “ The  Magazine  of  Science  and  Literature,”  (1780- 
85,)  and  “The  Almanac,”  (1778-99,)  which  owed  their 
great  success  chiefly  to  him.  The  charms  of  his  style 
contributed  greatly  to  the  diffusion  of  a taste  for  the 
sciences.  He  particularly  excelled  in  what  in  English 
is  called  “humour.”  Among  his  most  popular  works  is 
his  “Ample  Commentary  on  the  Engravings  of  Hogarth,” 
which  he  began  to  publish  in  1794,  and  left  unfinished 
at  his  death.  It  abounds  in  wit  and  satire,  and  displays 
much  insight  into  human  nature.  His  autobiography  is 
said  to  be  the  most  candid  and  piquant  ever  written. 
Died  at  Gottingen  in  1799.  “ He  is,”  says  Stapfer,  “gay 

without  the  least  trace  of  levity,  versatile  and  profound 
without  ceasing  to  be  solid  and  clear.”  (“  Biographie 
Universelle.”) 

See  his  Autobiography,  in  an  edition  of  his  works,  Gottingen,  9 
vols.,  1800-1806;  “ Elogium  Lichtenbergii,”  by  Kastner,  1799; 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nAale  ;”  Heinrich  Doring,  “ Lebens- 
umrisse  von  Karl  August  von  Sachsen- Weimar,  J.  D.  Falk,  Lich- 
tenberg,” etc.,  1840;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1804; 
“Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1836. 

Lichtenstein,  liK'ten-stln',  (Martin  Heinrich 
Karl,)  a German  physician  and  naturalist,  born  at 
Hamburg  in  1780.  About  1802  he  became  physician 
to  the  Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  Africa,  and  in  1810 
published  “Travels  in  Southern  Africa,”  (2  vols.,)  a 
valuable  contribution  to  natural  history.  In  1813  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Zoological  Museum  of 
Berlin,  which,  under  his  care,  became  one  of  the  largest 
in  Europe.  His  favourite  pursuit  was  ornithology.  Died 
in  1857. 

See  Callisen,  “ Medicinisches  Schriftsteller-Lexikon,”  (Supple- 
ment.) 

Lichtenstein,  von,  fon  liii'ten-stTn',  (Johann  Jo- 
seph,) Prince,  a general,  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
noble  families  of  Austria,  was  born  in  Vienna  in  1760. 
After  serving  in  several  campaigns  against  the  French, 
he  negotiated  the  conditions  of  peace  at  Presburg  in 
1805.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Essling  and  Wagram 
in  1809.  Died  in  1836. 

Lichtenstein,  von,  (Joseph  Wenzel,)  Prince,  an 
Austrian  general,  born  in  Vienna  in  1696.  His  services 
in  the  campaigns  of  1733  and  1734  were  rewarded  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  Having  been  made  field- 
marshal,  he  commanded  the  army  in  Italy  in  1746,  and 
gained  a victory  at  Piacenza.  He  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed with  success  in  diplomatic  affairs.  Died  in  1772. 

Lichtenstein,  von,  (Ulric,)  one  of  the  early  Ger- 
man poets,  was  born  about  1199.  His  principal  poem, 
entitled  “ Frauendienst,”  though  possessing  no  great 
literary  merit,  is  a valuable  monument  of  the  manners 
of  that  time.  Died  about  1275. 

Lichtwer,  liut'-fter,  (Magnus  Gottfried,)  one  of 
the  most  popular  German  fabulists,  was  born  at  Wurzen 
in  1719.  He  published  the  first  edition  of  his  “Fables” 
in  1748,  and  in  the  next  year  removed  from  Wittenberg 
to  Halberstadt,  where  he  obtained  a canonicate.  In 
1758  he  produced  another  edition  of  the  “ Fables.”  The 
German  critics  rank  him  as  a fabulist  with  Lessing  and 
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Gellert,  whom  perhaps  he  surpasses  in  piquancy  of 
style  and  talent  for  narration.  Died  in  1783. 

See  Eichholz,  “Liclitwer’s  Leben,”  1784;  Hirsching,  “His- 
torisch-literavisches  Handbucli.” 

Li  -cin'I-a,  (or  H-sin'e-a,)  the  name  of  the  wife  of  C. 
Gracchus.  Also  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Maecenas,  said 
to  have  been  distinguished  for  her  conjugal  tenderness. 

Li  -cin-I-a'nus  Gra'nI-us,  a Roman  historian,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  first  century  B.C.  In  1853  Mr. 
Pertz,  of  Berlin,  discovered  a portion  of  his  “ Annals” 
among  some  Syriac  manuscripts  brought  from  the  desert 
of  Nitria  in  1847. 

Licinio,  le-chee'ne-o,  (Bernardino,)  a painter  of  the 
Venetian  school,  born  at  Pordenone,  was  one  of  the  best 
pupils  of  Pordenone,  who  was  his  relative.  He  painted 
portraits  and  Madonnas.  He  was  living  in  1540. 

Licinio,  (Giovanni  Antonio.)  See  Pordenone. 

Licinio,  (Giulio,)  called  il  Romano,  (41  ro-ml'no,) 
an  Italian  painter,  born  about  1500,  was  a nephew  of 
Pordenone.  Died  at  Augsburg  in  1561. 

Li-cin'i-us,  (or  le-sin'e-us,)  (Flavius  Valerius,) 
(called  by  some  writers  Pub'lius  Fla'vius  Gale'rius 
Valeria'nus  Licinia'nus,)  a Roman  emperor,  born  in 
Dacia  about  263  A.D.,  was  originally  a peasant.  He  rose 
to  the  rank  of  general  in  the  army,  and  gained  the  favour 
of  Galerius,  who  in  307  made  him  a partner  in  the 
empire,  with  the  title  of  Augustus.  In  313  he  married 
Constantia,  sister  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and,  having 
defeated  Maximin,  became  master  of  all  the  Eastern 
provinces.  A war  soon  ensued  between  him  and  Con- 
stantine, which  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  Licinius 
at  Chalcedon,  near  Byzantium,  in  323.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  the  victor  in  324  a.d.  He  was  noto- 
rious for  cruelty  and  other  vices. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Li-cin'i-us  Cal'vus,  (Caius,)  an  eminent  Roman 
orator  and  poet,  son  of  C.  Licinius  Macer,  was  born  in 
82  b.c.  Cicero  thought  his  style  was  too  laboured,  but 
admitted  that  he  had  wit,  judgment,  and  much  learning. 
His  style  was  eulogized  by  Quintilian  as  grave,  chaste, 
and  sometimes  vehement.  As  a poet  he  was  usually 
ranked  with  Catullus,  and  was  very  popular.  His  works 
are  all  lost  except  fragments  of  his  poems,  which  con- 
sisted of  elegies  and  epigrams  or  lampoons.  He  died 
about  the  age  of  thirty-five. 

See  Weichert,  “ De  C.  Licinio  Calvo  Oratore  et  Poeta,”  1825; 
Pliny,  “ Natural  History,”  vii.  and  xxxiv. 

Licinius  Macer.  See  Macer. 

Li-cin'i-us  Sto'lo,  or,  more  fully,  Ca'ius  Licin'ius 
Cal'vus  Sto'lo,  a Roman  legislator,  of  plebeian  family, 
who  effected  important  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
Rome.  In  375  B.c.,  he  and  his  friend  L.  Sextius  La- 
teranus  were  chosen  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  pro- 
posed the  enactment  of  these  laws:  1st.  That  in  future 
one  of  the  two  consuls  chosen  annually  should  be  a ple- 
beian, and  that  no  more  military  tribunes  should  be 
appointed  ; 2d.  That  no  citizen  should  possess  more 
than  five  hundred  acres  (jugera ) of  public  land.  These 
innovations  were  strenuously  resisted  by  the  patricians 
for  about  ten  years,  a period  of  anarchy,  during  which 
Camillus  was  chosen  dictator.  The  land  in  question 
had  been  acquired  by  conquest,  and  had  been  appro- 
priated by  the  patricians.  The  laws  above  named  were 
passed  in  366,  and  Licinius  was  elected  consul  in  364 
b.c.  He  was  re-elected  in  360,  and  was  fined  ten  thou- 
sand asses  in  356  for  the  violation  of  his  own  agrarian 
law. 

See  Niebuhr,  “ History  of  Rome Livy,  “ History  of  Rome,” 
books  vi.  and  vii. ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Li  -ci'nus  Por'cius,  (por'she-us,)  a Roman  poet,  men- 
tioned by  Aulus  Gellius,  lived  about  120  B.c. 

Licquet,  le'k.V,  (Francois  Isidore,)  a French  litte- 
rateur,  born  at  Caudebec,  Normandy,  in  1787.  He  wrote, 
besides  several  dramas,  a “ History  of  Normandy,”  (2 
vols.,  1835,)  a work  of  merit,  which  was  completed  by 
Depping.  Died  in  1835. 

Lid'del,  (Duncan,)  a Scottish  physician  and  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Aberdeen  in  1561.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Helmstedt  in  1591,  after  which 
he  was  first  physician  at  the  court  of  Brunswick.  Plaving 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1607,  he  founded  a professorship 


at  Aberdeen.  He  was  author  of  several  medical  works, 
one  of  which  is  “ Ars  Medica,”  (1607.)  Died  in  1613. 

Lid'dell,  (Rev.  Henry  George,)  an  English 
scholar,  bom  in  1812.  He  became  chaplain  to  the 
prince-consort  about  1845,  and  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  1855.  He  produced,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Scott,  an  excellent  “Greek- English  Lexicon, ” (7th edition 
1883,)  and  wrote  a “ History  of  Rome.” 

Liddell,  (Sir  John,)  F.R.S.,  a British  physician, 
born  at  Dumblane  in  1794-  -He  served  as  surgeon  in 
the  royal  navy,  was  knighted  in  1850,  and  was  appointed 
director-general  of  the  medical  department  of  the  royal 
navy  about  1854.  In  1859  he  became  honorary  physician 
to  Queen  Victoria. 

Liddon,  (Henry  Parry,)  an  English  clergyman  and 
preacher,  born  in  1829.  He  was  appointed  to  a canonry 
at  St.  Paul’s  in  1870,  and  from  1870  to  1882  was  Ireland 
Professor  of  Exegesis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  at  Oxford. 
His  Bampton  lectures  on  “The  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  ” 
have  been  widely  read. 

Lid4n,  Qohan  Henrik,)  a Swedish  writer,  born  at 
Linkoping  in  1741,  was  struck  in  the  prime  of  life  with 
palsy,  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  He 
composed  a “History  of  Swedish  Poets,”  and  several 
literary  memoirs.  Died  in  1793. 

Lidner,  (Bengt, ) a Swedish  poet,  born  in  1759, 
resided  some  time  in  Paris.  His  chief  woik  is  “The 
Countess  Spastara.”  Died  in  1793. 

Liebault,  le'i'bS',  (Jean,)  a French  writer  on  medi- 
cine and  agriculture,  born  at  Dijon  about  1535  ; died  in 
1596. 

Liebe,  lee'beh,  (Christian  Sigismond,)  a German 
numismatist,  born  in  Misnia  in  1687.  He  was  a large 
contributor  to  the  “Acta  Eruditorum.”  Died  in  1736. 

Lieber,  lee'ber,  (Francis,)  a German  historical  and 
political  writer  of  distinguished  ability,  born  at  Berlin, 
March  18,  1800.  He  served  against  the  French  in  1815, 
and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Ligny  and  Waterloo. 
Being  imprisoned  some  years  after  for  his  liberal  opinions, 
he  was  released  through  the  influence  of  Niebuhr,  and 
sought  refuge  in  1827  in  the  United  States.  In  1829  he 
edited  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Americana,”  (13  vols.,)  taking 
for  its  basis  Brockhaus’s  “ Conversations-Lexikon,”  (pub- 
lished at  Leipsic,  in  Germany.)  He  was  appointed  in  1835 
professor  of  history  in  Columbia  College,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, which  position  he  held  until  1856.  He  afterwards 
became  professor  of  the  law  of  nations  and  constitutional 
law  in  the  same  institution.  Among  his  numerous  and 
popular  works  are  a “ Manual  of  Political  Ethics,” 
(1838,)  “Laws  of  Property:  Essays  on  Property  and 
Labour,”  (1842,)  “Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Government,” 
(2  vols.,  1853,)  and  “Reminiscences  of  Niebuhr  the 
Historian.”  Lied  in  1872. 

See  Allibone,  “ Dictionary  of  Authors:”  Duyckinck,  “ Cyclo- 
paedia of  American  Literature,”  vol.  ii. ; “ North  American  Review” 
for  January,  1832. 

Lieber,  (Thomas.)  See  Erastus. 

Lieberkuhn,  lee'ber-koon',  (Johann  Nathaniel,)  a 
German  anatomist,  born  at  Berlin  in  1711,  practised  in 
that  city.  He  was  very  skilful  in  the  art  of  injections. 
He  was  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don. Died  in  1756. 

Liebhard.  See  Camerarius,  (Joachim.) 

Liebig,  von,  fon  lee'biG,  (Justus,)  Baron,  one  of  the 
greatest  chemists  of  the  present  century,  was  born  at 
Darmstadt,  in  Germany,  in  May,  1803.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Bonn  in  1819,  and  in  1822  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Humboldt  and  Gay- 
Lussac.  Favoured  by  the  influence  of  Humboldt,  Liebig 
obtained  in  1824  the  appointment  of  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  Giessen.  He  founded  there 
the  first  model  laboratory  of  Germany,  which  became 
very  celebrated  and  made  that  university  the  central 
point  of  attraction  to  the  chemical  students  of  Europe. 
Although  his  services  have  been  great  in  every  depart- 
ment of  chemical  science,  he  owes  his  celebrity  chiefly 
to  his  discoveries  in  organic  chemistry.  He  produced 
in  1840  an  important  work  entitled  “Organic  Chem- 
istry in  its  Application  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology,” 
(“  Die  organische  Chemie  in  ihrer  Anwendung  auf 
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Agricultur  und  Physiologie.”)  His  principal  works, 
besides  the  above,  are  “Animal  Chemistry,  or  Chemistry 
in  its  Application  to  Physiology  and  Pathology,”  (1842,) 
“Researches  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food,”  (1849,)  and 
a “Dictionary  of  Chemistry,”  (5  vols.,  1837—51,)  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Wohler.  Pie  received  the  title 
of  baron  in  1845,  and  accepted  the  chair  of  chemistry 
at  Munich  in  1852.  In  1848  Liebig  and  Professor 
Kopp  began  to  issue  an  annual  report  on  the  progress 
of  chemistry.  His  “ Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry” 
(1844,)  are  well  adapted  to  render  the  science  popular. 
His  principal  works  above  named  have  been  translated 
into  English  and  French.  Died  in  1873. 

See  Callisen,  “ Medicinisches  Schriftsteller-Lexikon  “ Nou- 
\elle  Biographie  Generate  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  June, 
1842  ; “North  American  Review”  for  July,  1841,  April,  1842,  and 
October,  1842. 

Liebknecht,  leep'kn§Kt',  (Johann  Georg,)  a Ger- 
man antiquary,  born  at  Wassungen  about  1680,  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “Discourse  on  the  Great  Deluge,” 
(“  Discursus  de  Diluvio  Maximo,”  1704.)  Died  in  1749. 

Liemaecker  or  Liemaker,  lee'mYker,  (Nikolaas,) 
a skilful  Flemish  painter,  surnamed  Roose,  was  born  at 
Ghent  in  1575,  and  was  a friend  of  Rubens.  Among  his 
works,  which  are  mostly  of  large  dimensions,  are  “The 
Last  Judgment,”  and  “The  Transfiguration.”  Died  in 
1646. 

Lieoo-  (or  Lieou-)  Fang,  le-oo'  p3.ng,  a Chinese 
emperor,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Plan,  was  born 
about  250  B.c.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  202. 
One  of  his  generals,  named  King-Poo,  having  revolted, 
a battle  was  fought,  in  which  Lieoo-Pang  gained  the  vic- 
tory, but  received  a wound  of  which  he  died  in  195  B.C. 

Lieutaud,  le-uh'to',  (Joseph,)  a skilful  French  physi- 
cian, born  in  1703,  at  Aix,  in  Provence.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1752.  In  1774  he  was 
appointed  first  physician  to  Louis  XVI.  He  published, 
besides  other  professional  works,  “Synopsis  of  Univer- 
sal Medical  Practice,”  (“Synopsis  Universas  Praxeos 
Medics, ” 1765,)  a work  of  much  merit.  Died  in  1780. 

See  Condorcet,  “ Filoge  de  Lieutaud,”  1780;  Laspervolle, 
“ flloge  historique  de  M.  Lieutaud,”  1781 ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
GenAale.” 

Lieven,  de,  deh  lee'ven,  (Dorothea,)  Princess,  a 
Russian  lady,  of  German  extraction,  celebrated  for  her 
diplomatic  talents  and  political  intrigues,  was  born  in 
1784.  Pier  maiden  name  was  Benkendorf.  She  went 
to  London  about  1812  with  her  husband,  who  was 
Russian  ambassador  at  that  court,  and  acquired  much 
influence  by  her  conversational  powers.  After  1838 
she  resided  in  Paris,  where  her  salon  was  frequented  by 
many  diplomatists,  statesmen,  etc.  She  was  often  called 
the  “ Egeria  of  Guizot.”  Died  in  1857. 

Lieven,  von,  fon  lee'ven,  (Johan  Henrik,)  Count, 
a Swedish  general,  born  in  Livonia  in  1670.  After  the 
defeat  of  Charles  at  Pultowa,  in  1709,  Lieven  was  sent 
by  the  council  of  regency  on  a mission  to  that  king, 
then  in  Turkey.  Died  in  1733. 

Lievens,  lee'vens,  (Jan,)  [Lat.  Johan'nes  Livine'- 
IUS,]  a Flemish  Hellenist,  born  about  1546.  He  was 
canon  of  Antwerp.  He  edited  and  translated  some  works 
of  Chrysostom  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Died  in  1599. 

See  Paquot,  “ Memoires.” 

Lievens  or  Livens,  (Jan,)  an  eminent  Dutch  painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Leyden  in  1607.  About  1630  he 
went  to  England,  and  painted  portraits  of  the  royal 
family.  He  afterwards  worked  at  Antwerp,  chiefly  on 
historical  subjects,  and  acquired  a high  reputation.  As  an 
engraver  he  is  said  to  rival  Rembrandt.  Died  in  1663. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Ligario,  le-gS.'re-o,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
in  the  Valtellina  in  1686  ; died  in  1752. 

Li-ga'rl-us,  (Quintus,)  a Roman  officer,  who  fought 
for  Pompey  in  the  civil  war,  and  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia  renewed  the  war  against  Caesar  in  Africa.  He  was 
pardoned  by  the  victor,  but  was  forbidden  to  enter  Italy. 
When  his  friends  made  efforts  to  restore  him  to  citizen- 
ship,. they  were  opposed  by  Tubero,  who  became  his 
public  accuser  in  a trial  before  the  dictator,  in  45  or  46 
B.c.  On  this  occasion  Cicero  pronounced  his  admirable 
oration  “Pro  Ligario.”  Plutarch  informs  us  that  Caesar 


had  resolved  to  condemn  Ligarius,  but  that  in  the 
course  of  the  speech  his  colour  often  changed,  his  frame 
trembled,  and  a verdict  of  acquittal  was  obtained  from 
him  through  the  transcendent  powers  of  the  orator. 

See  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Cicero.” 

Liger,  le'zhi',  (Louis,)  a French  writer  on  agricul- 
ture, born  at  Auxerre  in  1658.  He  published  several 
mediocre  but  useful  works.  Died  in  1717. 

Light'foot,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  eminent  as  a 
biblical  commentator,  was  born  in  Staffordshire  in  1602. 
He  was  an  excellent  Hebrew  scholar.  In  1630  he  be- 
came rector  of  Ashley,  and  in  1642  obtained  the  living  of 
Saint  Bartholomew,  in  London.  He  was  identified  with 
the  Presbyterians  during  the  civil  war.  About  1644 
he  was  chosen  master  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge, 
and  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Great  Munden.  He 
published  “ Horae  Hebraic®  et  Talmudic®,”  (1658,)  and 
many  Latin  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  one  of 
which  is  called  “Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,” 
(1644-50.)  Died  in  1675. 

Ligfhtfoot,  (John,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  botanist, 
born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1735.  He  was  educated  for 
the  church,  became  chaplain  to  the  Duchess  of  Portland, 
and  obtained  the  livings  of  Sheldon  and  Gotham.  In 
company  with  Pennant,  he  explored  the  Hebrides  about 
1772,  and  published  in  1777  a valuable  “Flora  of  Scot- 
land,” (“Flora  Scotica,”  2 vols.,)  with  excellent  figures. 
His  herbal  was  purchased  by  the  king,  and  was  consulted 
with  profit  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  Died  in  1788. 

Lightfoot,  (Joseph  Barber,)  Bishop  of  Durham, 
was  born  at  Liverpool  in  1828.  After  a distinguished 
career  at  Cambridge  he  was  ordained  a deacon  in  1854. 
He  was  for  many  years  a tutor  of  Trinity  College,  canon 
of  St.  Paul’s,  and  a professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge. 
He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1879.  Intel- 
lectually he  is  the  ablest  bishop  on  the  bench:  his  com- 
mentaries on  St.  Paul’s  epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Philip- 
pians,  and  Colossians  have  at  present  distanced  all 
competitors  in  the  field  of  biblical  criticism. 

Ligne,  de,  deh  l£n,  (Karl  Joseph,)  Prince,  an  able 
Austrian  general  and  witty  author,  born  at  Brussels, 
May  12,  1735,  was  the  son  of  a field-marshal  in  the  Aus- 
trian service.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Seven 
Years’  war,  (1755-62,)  and  was  made  a general-major  in 
1765.  In  1782  he  was  ambassador  to  Russia,  and  was 
highly  favoured  by  Catherine  II.  He  commanded  a 
corps  at  the  capture  of  Belgrade  in  1789.  He  obtained 
the  rank  of  field-marshal  in  1808.  His  generous  and 
chivalrous  character  rendered  him  the  idol  of  his  army. 
He  died  at  Vienna  in  1814,  leaving  interesting  memoirs, 
letters,  and  other  works,  (in  French,)  which  contain 
curious  anecdotes  and  piquant  passages.  Madame  de 
Stael  published  in  1809  a volume  of  “Letters  and 
Thoughts  of  Prince  de  Ligne.”  He  had  published 
“ Military,  Literary,  and  Sentimental  Miscellanies,” 
(“Melanges  militaires,  litteraires  et  sentimentaires,” 
34  vols.,  1795-1811.)  According  to  Madame  de  Stael, 
“ he  was  the  only  foreigner  that  became  a model  in  the 
French  style,  instead  of  an  imitator.” 

See  “Letters  and  Reflections  of  the  Austrian  Field-Marshal 
Prince  de  Ligne  Soubiran,  “ Biographie  du  Prince  C.  de  Ligne,” 
1807:  Sainte- Beuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi;”  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Generale.” 

Ligniville,  de,  deh  Un'ye'vil',  (Ren£  Charles  Eli- 
sabeth,) Comte,  a French  general,  born  in  1757;  died 
in  1813. 

Lignon,  Ifen'ydN',  (Etienne  Fr£d1jrtc,)  a French 
engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1779  ; died  in  1833. 

Lig'on,  ? (Richard,)  an  English  traveller,  who  emi- 
grated to  Barbadoes  in  1647  alld  returned  to  England 
in  1650.  He  published  “A  True  and  Exact  History 
of  Barbadoes,”  a work  of  some  value.  He  was  the 
overseer  of  the  female  slave  Yarico,  whose  story  is 
narrated  in  his  book  and  furnished  Steele  a subject  for 
the  eleventh  number  of  the  “ Spectator.” 

Ligonier,  lig'o-neer',  (John,)  Earl,  an  eminent  gene- 
ral of  the  British  army,  was  born  of  Protestant  parents  in 
France  in  1678,  and  emigrated  to  England  in  early  youth. 
He  fought  at  Blenheim,)  1704,)  Ramillies,  and  Malplaquet, 
(1709,)  and  commanded  the  infantry  at  Fontenoy,  (1745.) 
In  1746  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
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British  forces  in  Flanders.  He  displayed  great  skill  and 
courage  at  Laffeldt  in  1747,  but  was  there  made  prisoner. 
He  became  an  English  peer,  with  the  title  of  Earl  Ligo- 
nier,  in  1766,  and  was  a field-marshal  and  privy  coun- 
cillor at  his  death,  in  1770. 

See  MM.  Haag,  “La  France  protestante.” 

Ligorio,  le-go're-o,  (Pirro,)  an  Italian  architect, 
painter,  and  antiquary,  born  in  Naples  about  1530,  or, 
as  others  say,  1498.  He  was  appointed  by  Paul  IV. 
architect  of  the  Vatican  and  of  Saint  Peter’s  Church, 
which  Michael  Angelo  had  previously  superintended. 
The  latter  left  Rome  about  that  time.  Ligorio,  having 
deviated  from  the  plan  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  he  was 
ordered  to  follow,  was  discharged  in  1 568.  He  then  was 
employed  as  architect  by  Alphonso,  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
He  died  about  1580,  leaving  in  manuscript  voluminous 
writings  on  antiquities  and  architecture,  which  are 
praised  by  Muratori. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. ; Lanzi,  “ History  of 
Painting  in  Italy;”  ‘‘Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.  ” 

Ligozzi,  le-got'see,  (Jacopo,)  an  eminent  Italian 
painter  of  history,  born  at  Verona  in  1543,  was  a pupil 
of  Paul  Veronese.  He  painted  both  in  fresco  and  in  oil. 
Having  acquired  a high  reputation  at  Verona,  he  re- 
moved to  Florence,  where  he  received  the  title  of  painter 
to  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand.  Among  his  master-pieces 
are  “The  Four  Crowned  Saints,”  at  Imola,  and  the 
“ Martyrdom  of  Saint  Dorothea,”  at  Pescia.  His  smaller 
pictures  are  highly  finished.  Died  in  1627. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Ticozzi,  “Diziona- 
rio;”  Lomazzo,  “Idea  del  Tempio  della  Pittura.” 

Liguori,  da,  di  le-goo-o'ree,  (Alfonso  Maria,)  an 
Italian  priest  and  casuist,  born  at  or  near  Naples  in 
1696.  He  founded  in  1732  an  order  of  missionaries  to 
convert  or  instruct  the  lower  classes,  and  named  it  the 
Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  In  1762  he  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Saint  Agatha  dei  Goti.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  approved  works,  a “ Moral  Theology,” 
( 1 755,)  which  was  often  reprinted.  Died  in  1787. 

See  Giattini,  “Vita  del  beate  A.  M.  Liguori,”  1815  ; G.  Kloth, 
“ Leben  des  heiligen  A.  M.  Liguori,”  1835  ; “ Life  of  Saint  A.  M.  de 
Liguori,”  London,  2 vols.,  1848. 

Lil'burne,  (John,)  an  English  Puritan  enthusiast  and 
radical  agitator,  was  born  in  Durham  in  1618.  He  was 
accused  before  the  Star  Chamber  in  1637  of  distributing 
seditious  pamphlets,  and  was  condemned  to  be  whipped 
and  imprisoned.  He  was  released  in  1640,  and  obtained 
£ 2000  damages.  In  1644  he  fought  bravely  against  the 
king  at  Marston  Moor,  where  he  led  a regiment.  He 
afterwards  attacked  Prynne,  Lenthal,  and  others  in  pam- 
phlets, for  which  he  was  committed  to  Newgate.  He 
was  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  “Levellers,”  and 
a stubborn  opponent  of  Cromwell’s  authority.  In  1651 
he  was  tried  for  treason  and  acquitted  by  the  jury.  He 
became  a Quaker  a few  years  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1657.  Hume  designates  him  as  “the  most 
turbulent,  but  the  most  upright  and  courageous,  of  human 
kind.”  (“  History  of  England.”) 

See,  also,  Clarendon,  “History  of  the  Rebellion;”  “Monk’s 
Contemporaries,”  by  Guizot,  London,  1865. 

Lilieblad,  lee'le-eh-bldd',  or  Liljenblad,  leel'yen- 
blSd',  (Gustavus,)  a Swedish  scholar  and  linguist,  born 
at  Strengnes  in  1651.  He  was  for  many  years  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Upsal,  and  wrote,  in  Latin,  a 
“History  of  Egypt,”  (1698.)  Died  in  1710. 

See  Gezelius,  “ Biographiskt- Lexicon.” 

Lilienberg  or  Liljenberg,  lee'le-Sn-b§Rg',  (Erik 
Gustaf,)  Baron  of,  a Swedish  general,  who  served  in 
the  French  army  at  Laufeld  and  in  other  battles.  Died 
in  1770. 

Lilienkrantz  or  Liljenkrantz,  lee'le-en-kRilnts',  or 
Liliecrantz,  lee'le-eh-kRtlnts',  (Johann,)  Count  de,  a 
Swedish  financier,  born  about  1730.  On  the  accession 
of  Gustavus  III.  (1771)  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
finances,  which  he  managed  with  success  for  many  years. 
Died  in  1815. 

See  Geyer,  “ Histoire  de  la  Su&de.” 

Lilienthal,  lee'le-Sn-tiF,  (Michael,)  a learned  Prus- 
sian philologist,  born  at  Liebstadt  in  1686.  He  was 
for  many  years  professor  of  theology  in  the  University 


of  Konigsberg.  He  was  the  principal  editor  of  the 
“ Erlautertes  Preussen,”  (1724-28,)  a highly-esteemed 
literary  journal,  and  published,  besides  other  works, 
“ Historical  and  Literary  Selections,”  (“  Selecta  Ilis- 
torica  et  Literaria,”  1711-19.)  Died  in  1750. 

See  Hirsching,  “Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch;”  Meusel, 
“ Lexikon.” 

Lilienthal,  (Theodor  Christian,)  a German  theo- 
logian and  writer,  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Konigsberg  in  1717;  died  in  1782. 

Lilio,  lee'le-o,  or  Lilli,  lfel'lee,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Ancona  in  1555.  He  worked  at  Rome 
for  Sixtus  V.,  and  at  Ancona.  Died  in  1610. 

Lilio,  (Luigi,)  [Lat.  Aloy'sius  Lil'ius,]  an  Italian 
physician  and  astronomer,  born  in  Calabria.  He  is 
remembered  only  for  the  part  he  had  in  the  reform  of 
the  calendar  under  the  auspices  of  Gregory  XIII.  He 
applied  the  epacts  to  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  and, 
by  adding  one  day  to  the  end  of  each  cycle,  he  arrived 
at  an  approximative  equation  of  the  solar  and  lunar 
years.  He  died  in  1576,  just  after  he  had  finished  the 
work.  His  method  was  approved  by  the  pope  in  1582. 

Lilio  Giraldi.  See  Giraldi. 

Lilius.  See  Lilio. 

Liljenblad.  See  Lilieblad. 

Liljenkrantz.  See  Lilienkrantz. 

Lil'lo,  (George,)  a successful  English  dramatist,  born 
in  1693,  became  a jeweller  of  London.  He  holds  a high 
rank  among  English  dramatists  of  the  second  order. 
“The  Fatal  Curiosity,”  a tragedy,  (1737,)  is  called  his 
master-piece,  and  is  constructed  with  remarkable  skill. 
His  “George  Barnwell”  and  “Arden  of  Feversham” 
were  also  popular.  Died  in  1739. 

See  “ Biographia  Dramatical”  Campbell,  “Specimens  of  the 
British  Poets.” 

Lil'ly,  written  also  Lily  and  Lyly,  (John,)  an  English 
dramatic  writer,  born  in  Kent  about  1553.  He  wrote 
several  dramas,  which  were  performed  with  success,  and 
flourished  as  a wit  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth.  About  1580 
he  published  “Euphues:  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,”  which 
became  very  popular  with  that  pedantic  generation  for 
its  affected  and  dainty  style,  called  “Euphuism.”  “It 
deserves  notice,”  says  Ilallam,  “on  account  of  the  influ- 
ence it  is  recorded  to  have  had  upon  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth and  over  the  public  taste.”  Fie  was  the  author  of 
a famous  satirical  pamphlet  against  Martin  Mar-Prelate, 
called  “Pap  with  a Hatchet.”  Died  about  1600. 

See  “The  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Lyly,  with  some  Account 
of  his  Life,”  etc.,  by  T.  W.  Fairholt,  1858;  “London  Quarterly 
Review”  for  April,  1861. 

Lilly,  (William,)  a famous  English  astrologer,  born 
in  Leicestershire  in  1602.  In  early  life  he  was  employed 
as  a servant  in  London.  He  began  to  study  astrology 
in  1632,  and  acquired  fame  as  a fortune-teller.  He  pro- 
fited by  the  credulity  of  Charles  I.,  who  consulted  him 
on  political  affairs  in  the  civil  war.  Some  agents  of  the 
popular  party  also  patronized  him.  He  published  an- 
nually an  almanac,  called  “Merlinus  Anglicus  Junior,” 
(1644-81.)  His  character  is  represented  by  Butler  under 
the  name  of  “Sidrophel.”  Died  in  1681. 

See  “Life  and  Times  of  W.  Lilly,”  by  himself,  1715;  “Retro- 
spective Review,”  vol.  ii. , 1820. 

Lil'y  or  Lil'ly,  (William,)  a distinguished  English 
schoolmaster,  born  at  Odiham,  in  Hampshire,  about 
1468.  After  studying  languages  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
he  settled  in  London  in  1509,  and  opened  a grammar- 
school.  Fie  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  taught 
Greek  in  London.  In  1512  he  became  master  of  Saint 
Paul’s  School,  just  founded  by  Colet.  He  published, 
besides  Latin  poems,  “ Brevissima  Institutio  seu  Ratio 
Grammatices  cognoscendae,”  (1513,)  commonly  called 
“ Lily’s  Grammar,”  which  was  for  a long  time  more 
used  in  English  schools  than  any  other  Latin  grammar. 
He  was  intimate  with  Erasmus.  Died  in  1523. 

See  Warton,  “History  of  Poetry.” 

Lima,  de,  di  lee'mi,  (Luiz  Caetano,)  a Portuguese 
historian  and  grammarian,  born  in  Lisbon  in  1671 ; died 
in  1757. 

Limayrac,  le'mi'rik',  (Paulin,)  a French  litterateur , 
born  at  Caussade  in  1817.  He  became  chief  editor  of 
“La  Patrie,”  a daily  paper  of  Paris,  in  1858. 
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Limborch,  van,  van  lim'boRK',  written  also  Lim- 
borg,  (Hendrik,)  a Dutch  painter,  born  at  the  Hague 
in  1680,  was  one  of  the  best  pupils  of  Adrian  van  der 
Werf,  of  whose  works  he  made  fine  copies.  Died  in  1758. 

Limborch,  van,  (Philippus,)  a learned  Dutch  theolo- 
gian, was  born  in  Amsterdam  the  19th  of  June,  1633.  He 
was  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  Remonstrant 
or  Arminian  doctrines,  which  were  condemned  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort  in  1619.  After  preaching  for  ten  years 
at  Gouda,  he  became  in  1668  pastor  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Amsterdam.  He  corresponded  for  a long 
time  with  John  Locke.  His  most  important  work  is 
“Theologia  Christiana,”  (1686,)  “a  system  of  divinity 
and  morals  which,”  says  Hallam,  “is  the  fullest  delinea- 
tion of  the  Arminian  scheme.”  He  wrote  a “ Plistory 
of  the  Inquisition,”  (1692.)  Died  in  1712. 

See  Leclerc,  “Oratio  funebris  in  Obitum  P.  Limborch,”  1712; 
Van  der  Hoeven,  “ Dissertationes  II.  de  J.  Clerico  et  P.  a Lim- 
borch,” etc.,  1843;  Nic^ron,  “Memoires.” 

Limbourg,  van,  vSn  lim'booRG',  (Jan  Philippus,) 
a Flemish  medical  writer,  born  near  Spa  in  1726.  He 
practised  at  Spa  with  great  success.  Died  in  1811. 

Limburg-Brouwer,  van,  vin  lim'buRH  bRow'er, 
(Pieter,)  a Dutch  poet,  born  in  1795  ; died  in  1847. 

Limnaeus  or  Limnaus,  lim-na'us,  (Johann,)  a Ger- 
man publicist,  born  at  Jena  in  1592.  He  was  preceptor 
of  the  Margrave  of  Anspach  and  of  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg, who  afterwards  employed  him  as  chancellor  and 
privy  councillor.  He  wrote  an  esteemed  work  on  “The 
Public  Law  of  the  Romano-Germanic  Empire,”  (3  vols., 
1645-57,)  and  an  “Account  of  the  French  Monarchy  and 
Constitution,”  (“Notitia  Regni  Galliae,”  2 vols.,  1655.) 
Died  in  1663. 

See  Strebel,  “Leben  und  Schriften  des  Staatslehrers  J.  Lim- 
nseus,”  1741. 

Limousin  or  Limosin.  See  Leonard  de  Limousin. 

Lin.  See  Linus. 

Lin,  van,  vfn  lin,  (Hans,)  a Dutch  painter  of  genre, 
who  flourished  about  1650,  was  surnamed  Stilheid.  He 
excelled  in  battle-pieces,  and  painted  horses  better  than 
any  other  Dutch  artist  except  Wouwerman. 

Linacre,  lin'a-ker,  written  also  Linacer  (or  Lina- 
ker)  and  Lynacer,  ( Thomas,)  an  eminent  English 
physician  and  scholar,  born  at  Canterbury  about  1460. 
He  learned  Greek  of  Demetrius  Chalcondylas  at  Flor- 
ence, and  studied  medicine  at  Rome.  After  his  return  to 
England  he  lectured  on  medicine,  and  taught  Greek  at 
Oxford  for  several  years,  until  Henry  VIII.  employed 
him  as  physician  and  preceptor  of  Prince  Arthur.  He 
was  the  principal  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  London.  At  an  advanced  age  he  took 
orders,  and  obtained  the  rectory  of  Mersham,  a prebend 
in  York  Cathedral,  and  other  benefices.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent classical  scholar,  and  a correspondent  of  Erasmus. 
He  translated  several  of  Galen’s  works  into  Latin,  and 
wrote  “ On  the  Correct  Structure  of  Latin  Prose,”  (“  De 
Emendata  Structura  Latini  Sermonis,”)  which  Hallam 
calls  “the  first-fruits  of  English  erudition,”  and  which 
must,  he  says,  have  been  highly  valuable.  Died  in  1524. 

See  “Lives  of  British  Physicians,”  London,  1857;  Bayle,  “ His- 
torical and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Nic£ron,  “Memoires.” 

Linant,  le'ndN',  (Michel,)  a French  litterateur,  born 
at  Louviers  in  1708.  Voltaire,  who  was  his  friend,  spoke 
highly  of  his  taste  and  imagination.  Linant  lived  in 
Paris,  and  was  employed  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  M. 
Hebert.  He  wrote  odes,  epistles,  and  other  short  poems, 
which  gained  several  prizes  of  the  French  Academy.  He 
also  published  an  edition  of  Voltaire’s  works,  (1738.) 
Died  in  1749. 

Linck,  link,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a German  natu- 
ralist, born  at  Leipsic  in  1674;  died  in  1734. 

Lincoln,  link' on,  (Abraham,)  the  sixteenth  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Hardin  county,  Ken- 
tucky, (in  a part  now  included  in  Larue  county,)  the 
12th  of  February,  1809.  His  ancestors  were  of  English 
descent ; they  are  supposed  to  have  originally  emigrated 
to  America  with  the  followers  of  William  Penn.  A 
little  before  the  middle  of  last  century  they  resided  in 
Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  whence  a part  of  the  family 
removed  in  1750  to  Virginia.  About  the  year  1780 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 


notice,  settled  in  Kentucky,  where  not  long  after  he  was 
stealthily  shot  by  an  Indian.  He  left  three  sons,  of  whom 
the  eldest,  Thomas  Lincoln,  married  and  settled  in  Har- 
din county  in  1806.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  his  second 
child  and  oldest  son.  His  childhood  was  passed  in  the 
midst  of  hardship  and  toil.  When  he  was  scarcely 
eight  years  old,  his  parents  removed  to  Spencer  county, 
Indiana.  It  was  a difficult  and  wearisome  journey,  and 
he  ever  afterwards  retained  a vivid  recollection  of  the 
trials  and  hardships  which  he  passed  through  on  that 
occasion.  Before  he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  he  ex- 
perienced a bitter  and  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of 
his  mother.  Under  her  guidance  he  had  learned  to 
read  and  prize  the  Bible,  and  to  her  influence,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  he  was  largely  indebted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  those  rare  and  noble  moral  traits  which  have 
conferred  upon  him,  if  not  a brilliant,  at  least  a spotless 
and  ever-enduring  fame.  Among  the  books  which,  as  a 
boy,  he  particularly  valued,  was  a Life  of  Washington  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
character,  which  united  to  plain  and  practical  common 
sense  moral  qualities  of  the  highest  order,  may  have 
contributed  not  a little  to  that  combination  of  straight- 
forward simplicity  and  moral  grandeur  for  which  Lin- 
coln was  afterwards  distinguished.  The  “Pilgrim’s 
Progress”  was  also  one  of  his  favourite  books ; and  its 
influence  upon  his  style  may  perhaps  be  traced  not 
merely  in  his  preference  for  forcible  and  racy  Saxon 
words,  but  also  in  that  homely  directness  of  expression 
by  which  all  his  speeches  and  writings  are  characterized. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  the 
early  part  of  1832,  Lincoln  promptly  volunteered  for  the 
defence  of  the  frontier  settlements,  and  was  chosen  captain 
of  his  company.  The  war,  however,  having  been  speedily 
brought  to  a close  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing the  enemy,  he  returned  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  In 
the  political  contest  which  took  place  between  General 
Jackson  and  Henry  Clay  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  he  zeal- 
ously espoused  the  cause  of  the  -latter,  for  whom  he 
had  felt  an  enthusiastic  admiration  from  his  boyhood. 
He  himself  was  a candidate  for  the  State  legislature: 
and,  although  unsuccessful,  he  received  in  his  own  pre- 
cinct two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  votes  out  of  the 
two  hundred  and  eighty-four  which  had  been  cast;  that 
is,  thirty-nine  fortieths  of  the  whole  number.  In  1834 
he  was  again  a candidate  for  the  legislature,  and  was 
elected.  He  was  re-elected  in  1836.  In  March,  1837, 
he  gave  proof  of  the  uprightness  as  well  as  independ- 
ence of  his  character  by  recording  his  protest  on  the 
journal  of  the  House  against  some  extreme  pro-slavery 
resolutions  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  legislature.  At  that  time  the  expression 
of  any  anti-slavery  sentiments  was  extremely  unpopular 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  but  perhaps  nowhere 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  was  it  more  so  than  in 
Illinois.  Lincoln  and  another  member  who  shared  his 
views  declared  in  their  protest  that  “ they  believe  that 
the  institution  of  slavery  is  founded  in  injustice  and  bad 
policy.”  Having  been  again  elected  to  the  legislature 
in  1838,  he  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  House,  and  received  the  entire  vote  of  his 
party  for  the  speakership,  which  he  lost  by  only  one  vote. 
He  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836,  and  in  April, 
1837,  he  established  himself  permanently  in  Springfield 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  earnest,  with  John 
T.  Stuart  as  his  partner.  In  November,  1842,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Todd,  daughter  of  Robert  S.  Todd,  Esq., 
of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Having  accepted  the  nomi- 
nation for  Congress  in  1846,  he  was  triumphantly  elected, 
being  the  only  Whig  out  of  the  seven  representatives 
sent  by  Illinois  to  the  national  legislature.  During  the 
time  that  he  was  in  Congress  he  uniformly  gave  his  voice 
in  favour  of  freedom,  voting  against  laying  on  the  table 
without  consideration  the  petitions  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  always  supporting  the  doctrines  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  whenever  any  measure  of  this  kind 
was  before  the  House.  The  passage  of  the  Nebraska 
bill  in  May,  1854,  involving  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  gave  everywhere  fresh  interest  and  ar- 
dour to  the  contest  between  freedom  and  slavery.  A 
United  States  Senator  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  Illinois 
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legislature.  Lincoln  had  been  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  as  their  candidate  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Judge  Douglas,  confessedly  the  ablest  politician 
and  best  debater  among  all  the  Democratic  leaders  of 
the  West,  was  the  opposing  candidate.  Lincoln  chal- 
lenged his  opponent  to  a series  of  public  discussions 
respecting  the  views  and  policy  of  the  two  contending 
parties.  That  political  contest  first  fully  revealed  the 
versatility,  depth,  and  comprehensiveness  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s mind.  Even  some  of  those  belonging  to  the  party 
of  Judge  Douglas  admitted  that  the  latter  was  inferior 
to  his  opponent  both  in  learning  and  in  argument, — in 
short,  in  every  essential  qualification  for  the  discussion 
of  those  great  principles  which  were  then  agitating  the 
country  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  As  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senator  depended  on  the  legisla- 
ture, and  not  on  a direct  vote  by  the  people,  Douglas 
was  the  successful  competitor;  but  the  extraordinary 
ability  displayed  by  Lincoln  in  the  discussion  above  re- 
ferred to,  led  to  his  nomination  by  the  Republican  party 
in  i860  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  No  Presi- 
dential contest  involving  issues  so  momentous  had  ever 
before  occurred.  The  general  election  then  about  to 
take  place  was  to  decide  the  all-important  question 
whether  the  blighting  influence  of  slavery  should  be 
allowed  to  extend  to  every  part  of  the  republic,  or  should 
thenceforward  be  restricted  to  the  territory  which  it 
already  possessed.  Never  before  had  any  Presidential 
election  so  strongly  excited  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
patriot,  all  the  affections  and  passions  of  the  people. 
It  took  place  on  the  6th  of  November,  i860.  Lincoln 
received  the  electoral  votes  of  all  the  free  States  except 
New  Jersey,  which  was  divided,  giving  him  four  votes 
and  Douglas  three.  Breckinridge  received  the  votes 
of  all  the  slave  States  except  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Missouri ; the  three  former  voted  for  Bell, 
the  last  for  Douglas.  Lincoln  received  in  all  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  electoral  votes,  Breckinridge  seventy-two, 
Bell  thirty-nine,  and  Douglas  twelve. 

No  sooner  was  the  result  of  the  election  known  than 
several  of  the  Southern  States  made  preparations  for 
formally  separating  themselves  from  the  Federal  Union. 
South  Carolina  took  the  lead  in  the  secession  movement. 
The  legislature  convened  in  November  and  passed  an 
act  calling  a State  convention  to  meet  on  the  17th  of 
December.  It  met  accordingly,  and  on  the  20th  an 
ordinance  was  passed  unanimously  dissolving  the  union 
till  then  “subsisting  between  South  Carolina  and  other 
States  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America.” 
It  was  evident,  from  the  language  of  the  leading  men  in 
that  convention,  that  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  not 
the  result  of  any  sudden  excitement  or  hastily-adopted 
resolution,  but  was  the  deliberate  fulfilment  of  a settled 
and  long-cherished  purpose.  “The  secession  of  South 
Carolina,”  said  Mr.  Rhett,  “was  not  the  event  of  a day.” 
It  was  “a  matter  which  had  been  gathering  head  for 
thirty  years.”  Mr.  Inglis  said  that  most  of  them  had 
had  it  “under  consideration  for  the  last  twenty  years.” 
“ So  far,”  says  Raymond,  “as  South  Carolina  was  con- 
cerned, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  action  was  de- 
cided by  men  who  had  been  plotting  disunion  for  thirty 
years,  not  on  account  of  any  wrongs  her  people  had  sus- 
tained at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  government,  but  from 
motives  of  personal  and  sectional  ambition,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a government  which  should  be 
permanently  and  completely  in  the  interest  of  slavery.” 
(“  Lincoln’s  Administration,”  chap,  i.)  Following  the 
example  of  South  Carolina,  Mississippi  passed  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession  on  the  9th  of  January,  1861,*  Florida 
January  10,  Alabama  January  11,  Georgia  January  18, 
Louisiana  January  26,  Texas  February  I.  Thus,  more 
than  a month  previous  to  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Buch- 
anan’s term  of  office,  seven  States  had  done  all  that 
lay  in  their  power  to  dissolve  their  connection  with  the 
Union.  Delegates  appointed  by  the  conventions  of  the 
seceding  States  met  at  Montgomery  early  in  February, 
and  formed  a new  Confederacy,  of  which  Jefferson  Davis, 
of  Mississippi,  was  elected  President,  and  Alexander  H. 

* These  dates,  and  most  of  the  others  in  this  article  connected 
with  the  events  of  the  rebellion,  are  taken  from  Greeley’s  “American 
Conflict.” 


Stephens,  of  Georgia,  Vice-President.  Not  long  after, 
Mr.  Stephens,  in  an  elaborate  speech  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Savannah,  attempted  to  vindicate  the  course 
of  the  seceders  in  setting  up  a new  government  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  the  United  States.  On  that  occasion  he 
said  that  the  prevailing  ideas  of  Jefferson  and  “most 
of  the  leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  old  Constitution  were  that  the  enslavement  of  the 
African  was  a violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  it  was 
wrong  in  principle,  socially,  morally,  politically.  . . . 
These  ideas,  however,  were  fundamentally  wrong.  They 
rested  upon  the  assumption  of  the  equality  of  races. 
This  was  an  error.  . . . Our  new  government  was 
founded  upon  exactly  the  opposite  ideas  ; its  foundations 
are  laid,  its  corner-stone  rests,  upon  the  great  truth  that 
the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man ; that  slavery, 
subordination  to  the  superior  race,  is  his  natural  and 
normal  condition.  This,  our  new  government,  is  the 
first  in  the  history  of  the  world  based  upon  this  great 
physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth.” 

While  President  Buchanan  took  the  ground  that  the 
Federal  government  had  no  right  to  coerce  the  seceding 
States,  several  members  of  the  cabinet  had  not  neglected 
the  opportunities  which  their  official  position  afforded,  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
The  secretary  of  war,  John  B.  Floyd,  took  care  to  make 
such  a disposition  of  the  Federal  arms  and  ammunition 
that  in  case  the  new  administration  should  be  disposed 
to  adopt  a more  decisive  policy  it  would  find  its  energies 
paralyzed  by  a total  want  of  the  material  of  war,  while 
the  revolted  States,  in  case  of  necessity,  might  readily 
possess  themselves  of  that  very  material  which  had  been 
thus  adroitly  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Federal 
government.  An  official  report  from  the  ordnance 
department,  dated  January  16,  1861,  shows  that  during 
the  year  i860  115,000  muskets  had  been  removed  from 
Northern  armories  and  sent  to  Southern  arsenals  by  a 
single  order  of  the  secretary  of  war  ; and  it  was  claimed 
for  him,  by  one  of  his  eulogists  in  Virginia,  that,  while 
a member  of  President  Buchanan’s  cabinet,  Mr.  Floyd 
“ thwarted,  resisted,  and  forbade”  certain  measures 
which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  have  rendered  the 
formation  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  impossible. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  as  these — with  seven 
of  the  most  influential  of  the  United  States  in  open  re- 
volt, and  several  others  on  the  eve  of  secession, — with 
timorous  indecision  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
secret  treason  lurking  not  only  among  the  members 
of  the  cabinet,  but  also  among  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy — that  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the  nth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1861,  left  his  Western  home  and  proceeded  to 
Washington  to  take  into  his  hands  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. His  brief  parting  words  to  his  friends  at  Spring- 
field  reveal  at  one  view  the  simple,  manly  earnestness 
of  his  character,  and  that  humble  but  unfaltering  trust 
in  God  by  which  he  was  sustained  through  all  the  perils 
and  darkness  which  surrounded  his  administration.  “ My 
Friends  : No  one  not  in  my  position  can  appreciate  the 
sadness  I feel  at  this  parting.  To  this  people  I owe  all 
that  I am.  Here  I have  lived  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century  ; here  my  children  were  born,  and  here  one  of 
them  lies  buried.  I know  not  how  soon  I shall  see  you 
again.  A duty  devolves  upon  me  which  is,  perhaps, 
greater  than  that  which  has  devolved  upon  any  other 
man  since  the  days  of  Washington.  He  never  would 
have  succeeded  except  for  the  aid  of  divine  Providence, 
upon  which  he  at  all  times  relied.  I feel  that  I cannot 
succeed  without  the  same  divine  aid  which  sustained 
him ; and  on  the  same  almighty  Being  I place  my  reli- 
ance for  support ; and  I hope  you,  my  friends,  will  all 
pray  that  I may  receive  that  divine  assistance,  without 
which  I cannot  succeed,  but  with  which  success  is 
certain.  Again  I bid  you  all  an  affectionate  farewell.” 

A rumour  was  current  some  time  before  the  President- 
elect left  his  home  in  Illinois,  that  he  would  never  reach 
the  national  capital  alive.  Ar  attempt  was  made  (Feb- 
ruary 1 1 ) on  the  Toledo  and  Western  Railroad  to  throw 
from  the  track  the  train  on  which  he  was  ; and  after- 
wards, just  as  he  was  leaving  Cincinnati,  a hand-grenade 
was  found  to  have  been  secreted  on  the  car.  A plot  had 
likewise  been  formed  to  take  his  life  during  his  passage 
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through  Baltimore  on  his  way  to  Washington.  Mr. 
Seward  and  General  Scott,  having  been  informed  of 
that  fact,  arranged  it  that  Lincoln  should  pass  through 
Baltimore  several  hours  earlier  than  had  at  first  been 
proposed.  The  plans  of  the  conspirators  were  thus 
frustrated,  and  the  President-elect  reached  Washington 
in  safety  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  February. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861.  In  his  ad- 
dress on  that  occasion  he  mildly  but  distinctly  and 
firmly  announced  his  purpose  to  “ take  care  that  the 
laws  of  the  Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States.” 
“ I trust,”  he  adds,  “ this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a 
menace.  . . . There  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence  ; 
and  there  shall  be  none,  unless  it  be  forced  upon  the 
national  authority.  The  power  confided  to  me  will  be 
used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and  places 
belonging  to  the  government,  and  to  collect  the  duties 
and  imposts ; but,  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for 
these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force 
against  or  among  the  people,  anywhere.  . . . The  mails, 
unless  repelled,  will  continue  to  be  furnished  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union.  So  far  as  possible,  the  people  everywhere 
shall  have  that  sense  of  perfect  security  which  is  most 
favourable  to  calm  thought  and  reflection.  . . . Physically 
speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  We  cannot  remove  our 
respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impass- 
able wall  between  them.  A husband  and  wife  may  be 
divorced  and  go  out  of  the  presence  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  each  other  ; but  the  different  parts  of  our  coun- 
try cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face  ; 
and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue 
between  them.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  make  the  inter- 
course more  advantageous  or  more  satisfactory  after 
separation  than  before  ? . . . The  Chief  Magistrate 

DERIVES  ALL  HIS  AUTHORITY  FROM  THE  PEOPLE  ; AND 
THEY  HAVE  CONFERRED  NONE  UPON  HIM  TO  FIX  TERMS 
FOR  THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  States.  . . . His  DUTY  IS 
TO  ADMINISTER  THE  PRESENT  GOVERNMENT  AS  IT  CAME 
INTO  HIS  HANDS,  AND  TO  TRANSMIT  IT  UNIMPAIRED  BY 
HIM  TO  HIS  SUCCESSOR. 

“My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well 
upon  this  whole  subject.  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost 
by  taking  time.  If  there  be  an  object  to  hurry  any  of 
you  in  hot  haste  to  a step  which  you  would  never  take 
deliberately,  that  object  will  be  frustrated  by  taking 
time  ; but  no  good  object  can  be  frustrated  by  it.  . . . 

“ In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen, 
and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war. 

. . . You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves 
the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven 
to  destroy  the  government,  while  I shall  have  the  most 
solemn  one  to  ‘ preserve,  protect,  and  defend’  it.”  Mr. 
Lincoln  did  not  deny  that  the  laws  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, and  even  the  Constitution  itself,  might  perhaps 
bear  unequally  and  hardly  upon  some  sections  of  the 
country;  but  he  thought  that  all  grievances  of  this  kind 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  be  properly  redressed  through 
a calm  and  friendly  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  in  the 
people  than  by  violence  or  war. 

It  was  enough,  however,  for  the  slave-holding  party 
that  he  denied  not  merely  the  expediency  but  the  right 
of  any  State  or  sectional  combination  of  States  to  se- 
cede. This  was  considered  equivalent  to  a declaration 
of  war  ; and  active  preparations  for  the  coming  struggle 
were  at  once  commenced  throughout  the  seceded  States. 
The  moderate,  reasonable,  and  conciliatory  tone  of  the 
Inaugural  had,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  a most  happy  effect, 
not  only  in  uniting  and  consolidating,  so  to  speak,  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  North,  but  also  in  encouraging 
all  those  in  the  border  States  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  views  in  relation  to  slavery,  had  not  yet  cast 
off  all  attachment  to  the  national  flag  and  the  Federal 
Union.  Fort  Sumter,  in  the  harbour  of  Charleston,  was 
occupied  by  a United  States  garrison,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Anderson.  General  Beauregard,  on  the 
part  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  demanded  its  sur- 
render. To  this  demand,  which  was  made  on  the  nth 
of  April,  Major  Anderson  at  once  replied  that  his  “ sense 
of  honour  and  his  obligations  to  his  government  prevented 
his  compliance.”  Early  on  the  12th  an  attack  on  the  fort 


was  commenced,  and  kept  up  with  the  utmost  fury  with 
shells  and  red-hot  cannon-balls,  in  consequence  of  which 
Major  Anderson,  after  a gallant  resistance  of  thirty-three 
hours,  was  at  length  obliged  to  evacuate  the  place,  which 
he  did  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  The  bombardment 
of  Fort  Sumter  was  the  first  aggressive  act  committed 
on  either  side.  It  produced  a deep  and  intense  excite- 
ment throughout  the  Northern  States,  breaking  down 
for  a time  all  party  distinctions,  and  uniting  the  whole 
people  in  an  earnest,  unfaltering  purpose  to  support  the 
government.*  The  President,  justly  regarding  this  un- 
provoked attack  upon  a United  States  fort  as  the  com- 
mencement of  actual  war,  issued  on  the  next  day  (April 
15)  a proclamation  directing  both  Houses  of  Congress 
to  meet  in  extra  session  on  the  4th  of  July  following, 
and  calling  out  “the  militia  of  the  several  States  of  the 
Union,  to  the  aggregate  number  of  75,000,”  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  authority  and  enforcing  the  laws 
of  the  Federal  Union.  It  was  not,  however,  merely  for 
maintaining  the  authority  of  the  government  that  troops 
were  needed,  but  for  the  defence  of  the  national  capital 
itself.  The  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  had 
declared,  more  than  a month  before,  that  whenever  war 
should  commence  the  North  and  not  the  South  should 
be  the  battle-field  ; and  the  recent  attack  on  Fort  Sumter 
was  a sufficient  proof  that  no  veneration  for  the  national 
flag  nor  any  lurking  scruples  of  any  kind  would  be  likely 
to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  that  threat  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  it.  All  the  Northern  States  responded 
to  the  demand  of  President  Lincoln  with  the  utmost 
alacrity  and  zeal.  Massachusetts — be  it  said  to  her 
immortal  honour — was  the  first  in  the  field.  The 
next  day  after  the  issue  of  the  proclamation,  her  Sixth 
regiment  left  Boston  for  the  national  capital.  Two 
more  regiments  set  out  within  forty-eight  hours.  The 
Sixth  regiment  was  attacked  (April  19)  in  Baltimore 
by  a mob  carrying  a secession  flag,  and  several  of 
the  soldiers  were  killed  or  severely  wounded.  Gov- 
ernor Hicks  having  united  with  Mayor  Brown,  of  Balti- 
more, in  urging,  for  prudential  reasons,  that  no  more 
troops  should  be  brought  through  that  city,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  those  needed  for  the  defence  of  Washington 
should  in  future  be  sent  thither  by  way  of  Annapolis. 
On  the  19th  of  April  President  Lincoln  issued  a procla- 
mation blockading  the  ports  of  the  seceded  States.  The 
excitement  caused  by  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter, 
which  tended  so  powerfully  to  unite  public  sentiment  at 
the  North,  appeared  to  have  produced  a still  greater 
effect  in  the  Southern  States,  where  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  was  inflamed  almost  to  frenzy  by  what 
seemed  the  brilliant  success  of  the  Confederates,  in  re- 
ducing so  quickly  a fortress  which  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  strongest  in  the  United  States,  though  it  was  at 
that  time  feebly  garrisoned  and  supplied  with  provisions 
for  a few  days  only.  Yielding  to  this  whirlwind  of  ex- 
citement, the  legislature  of  Virginia,  on  the  17th  of 
April,  (three  days  after  the  taking  of  Fort  Sumter,) 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  by  a vote  of  88  to  55. 
Not  long  after,  the  State  Convention  of  North  Carolina, 
elected  during  the  excitement  which  followed  the  cap- 
ture of  Sumter,  passed  unanimously  an  ordinance  of 
secession. 

The  most  active  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides 
for  the  contest  which  was  now  inevitable.  In  the  seceding 
States  more  than  a hundred  thousand  troops  had  been 
raised,  of  which  the  larger  portion  had  been  marched 
towards  the  Northern  border.  The  greatness  of  the  force 
arrayed  against  the  government  made  an  additional  sup- 
ply of  troops  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  national 
capital.  A second  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  3d 
of  May,  calling  into  the  United  States  service  a large 
number  of  volunteers,  and  greatly  increasing  the  force 
both  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  difficulties  surrounding 
the  new  administration  were  rendered  still  more  for- 
midable by  the  precipitate  action  of  the  French  and 
English  governments,  which,  as  soon  as  information  was 


* The  very  next  day  after  Major  Anderson  had  evacuated  the  ruins 
of  Fort  Sumter,  a leading  journal  of  New  York  (the  “ Tribune”)  aptly 
and  forcibly  observed,  “Fort  Sumter  is  lost,  but  freedom  is  saved. 
. . . It  is  hard  to  lose  Sumter;  it  is  a consolation  to  know  that  in 
losing  it  we  have  gained  a united  people.” 
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received  that  hostilities  had  actually  begun  in  America, 
determined,  in  concert,  to  acknowledge  the  Southern 
Confederacy  as  a belligerent  power. 

In  accordance  with  the  proclamation  of  the  15th  of 
April,  Congress  met  in  extra  session,  July  4,  1861.  In 
the  message  which  on  that  occasion  the  President  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senators  and  representatives,  after  re- 
viewing the  condition  of  the  country  and  explaining 
the  course  of  the  government,  he  proceeds  to  say, — 

“It  is  thus  seen  that  the  assault  upon  and  reduction 
of  Fort  Sumter  was  in  no  sense  a matter  of  self-defence 
upon  the  part  of  the  assailants.  They  well  knew  that 
the  garrison  in  the  fort  could  by  no  possibility  commit 
aggression  upon  them.  They  knew,  they  were  expressly 
notified,  that  the  giving  of  bread  to  the  few  brave  and 
hungry  men  of  the  garrison  was  all  which  would  on  that 
occasion  be  attempted,  unless  themselves,  by  resisting 
so  much,  should  provoke  more.  They  knew  that  this 
government  desired  to  keep  the  garrison  in  the  fort,  not 
to  assail  them,  but  to  maintain  visible  possession,  and 
thus  to  preserve  the  Union  from  actual  and  immediate 
dissolution,  trusting,  as  before  stated,  to  time,  discussion, 
and  the  ballot-box  for  final  adjustment ; and  they  assailed 
and  reduced  the  fort  for  precisely  the  reverse  object,  to 
drive  out  the  visible  authority  of  the  Federal  Union  and 
thus  force  it  to  immediate  dissolution.  ...  In  this  act, 
discarding  all  else,  they  have  forced  upon  the  country 
the  distinct  issue,  ‘immediate  dissolution  or  blood.’ 

“ And  this  issue  embraces  more  than  the  fate  of 
these  United  States.  It  presents  to  the  whole  family  of 
man  the  question  whether  a constitutional  republic  or 
democracy — a government  of  the  people  by  the  same 
people — can  or  cannot  maintain  its  territorial  integrity 
against  its  own  domestic  foes.  . . . 

“It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  Executive 
found  the  duty  of  employing  the  war-power  in  defence 
of  the  government  forced  upon  him.  He  could  but  per- 
form this  duty  or  surrender  the  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment. ...  As  a private  citizen,  the  Executive  could  not 
have  consented  that  these  institutions  should  perish  ; 
much  less  could  he,  in  betrayal  of  so  vast  and  so  sacred 
a trust  as  these  free  people  have  confided  to  him.  He 
felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  shrink,  or  even  to  count  the 
chances  of  his  own  life,  in  what  might  follow.” 

There  were  a few  members  in  both  Houses  who  in- 
sisted that  any  employment  of  the  war-power  against 
the  rebels  was  unconstitutional ; but  the  general  senti- 
ment of  Congress  fully  sustained  the  President  in  the 
course  he  had  taken.  On  July  15,  Mr.  McClernand,  a 
Democratic  member  from  Illinois,  offered  a resolution 
pledging  the  House  to  vote  any  amount  of  money  and 
any  number  of  men  necessary  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
and  restore  the  authority  of  the  government.  This  reso- 
lution was  adopted  with  but  five  dissenting  votes.  The 
spirited  action  of  Congress  seemed  to  inspire  the  people 
everywhere  throughout  the  North  with  renewed  hope 
and  confidence.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  June,  a large 
rebel  force  had  occupied  a strong  position  on  Bull  Run 
Creek,  near  Manassas.  It  was  resolved  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  government  to  attack  and  drive  back  this 
force;  and  the  belief  was  generally  entertained  that  a 
single  decided  success  on  the  part  of  the  Union  armies 
would  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  Federal  forces,  com- 
manded by  General  McDowell,  made  an  attack  upon 
the  position  of  the  rebels  on  the  21st  of  July  ; but  they 
met  with  a disastrous  defeat,  and  were  driven  back  in 
great  disorder  towards  Washington.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Northern  States  realized  the  greatness  of  the 
conflict  which  was  before  them.  They  then  understood 
how  great  were  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Con- 
federates in  consequence  of  their  having  been  for  years 
preparing  for  war.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  their 
troops  had  been  thoroughly  disciplined  under  excellent 
officers,  while  many  of  the  Northern  troops  had  scarcely 
any  discipline  at  all.  Add  to  this  that  a large  proportion 
of  the  best  and  most  experienced  officers  in  the  regular 
army  of  the  United  States  had  resigned  their  commis- 
sions and  joined  the  Confederate  cause.  All  the  prin- 
cipal Confederate  officers,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
had  been  educated  at  the  national  military  academy  at 
West  Point,  and  had  afterwards  held  important  positions 


in  the  regular  army.  It  may  suffice  to  cite  the  names  of 
Generals  Joseph  E.  and  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  the  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  regarded,  at  the  time  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  as  by  far  the  ablest  officer 
in  the  United  States  army,  General  Scott  having  become 
through  age  and  infirmities  unequal  to  the  duties  of  the 
field.  But  the  disaster  of  Bull  Run  damped  the  hopes 
of  the  Unionists  for  a moment  only.  After  the  first 
surprise  was  over,  its  effect  was  to  rouse  the  courage  and 
determination  of  the  people  to  the  highest  point.  Vol- 
unteers flocked  by  thousands  to  join  the  national  army. 
From  the  time  of  Lincoln’s  inauguration,  through  all  the 
anxious  months  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1861,  Gene- 
ral Scott  had  retained  his  position  as  commander  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  and  had  given  the  govern- 
ment the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  experience  and  the 
support  of  his  great  influence  and  unwavering  loyalty. 
At  length,  on  the  31st  of  October,  in  consequence  of  ill 
health  and  advancing  age,  he  applied  to  the  secretary  of 
war  to  be  released  from  active  service.  He  was  accord- 
ingly  placed  upon  the  list  of  retired  officers  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  but  retaining  his  full  pay,  according 
to  a special  provision  passed  by  Congress  in  the  summer 
session.  At  the  recommendation  of  General  Scott,  Gene- 
ral McClellan,  who  had  obtained  marked  distinction  by 
his  success  during  the  summer  of  1861  in  clearing 
Western  Virginia  of  rebel  troops,  was  called  to  Wash- 
ington and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Federal 
forces.  He  at  once  commenced  a thorough  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  army,  and  before  many  months  brought  it 
into  a state  of  high  and  efficient  discipline.  Unfortunately, 
his  sympathies  were  rather  with  the  moderate  slave- 
holders than  with  the  staunch  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment, and,  when  it  became  necessary  to  sacrifice  slavery 
in  order  to  save  the  republic,  he  could  not  nerve  himself 
to  the  task.  In  a war  of  a different  kind,  requiring  simply 
vigilance,  skill,  and  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  he  might 
have  earned  enduring  laurels.  But  the  Confederates  had 
gone  too  far  to  be  won  back  by  conciliation.  As  nothing 
could  satisfy  them  short  of  breaking  up  the  Union,  so 
nothing  was  left  for  the  Federal  government,  if  it  would 
escape  general  disruption  and  utter  ruin,  but  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms. 

The  forces  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
McClellan  having  remained  inactive  during  most  of  the 
winter  of  1861-62,  President  Lincoln  issued  on  the  27th 
of  January,  1862,  an  order  that  on  the  22d  of  February  a 
general  movement  against  the  insurgents  should  be  made 
by  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States.  Gene- 
ral McClellan  at  first  objected,  in  a letter  to  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  to  the  plan  of  operations  which  he  had  been 
directed  to  pursue.  At  length,  on  the  13th  of  March,  a 
council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  it  was  decided  to  ad- 
vance against  Richmond  from  Fortress  Monroe.  The 
army  was  conveyed  by  water  down  the  Potomac  and 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  James  River.  Soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  General 
McClellan  began  to  complain  that  he  was  not  properly 
supported  by  the  Executive  at  Washington.  Advancing 
into  the  heart  of  a hostile  country,  where  his  enemies, 
by  means  of  the  railroads,  which  they  could  completely 
control,  might  concentrate,  at  a very  short  notice,  all  their 
available  force  at  or  near  the  point  of  threatened  attack, 
it  behooved  him,  undoubtedly,  to  use  great  circumspec- 
tion. Unhappily,  the  extreme  precautions  which  he  took 
against  a doubtful  or  contingent  peril  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  surround  him  with  real  dangers  of  the  most  for- 
midable character.  His  movements  were  so  slow  and 
hesitating  that  the  Confederates  not  only  had  time  to 
assemble  their  forces  from  distant  points  and  erect  ex- 
tensive fortifications,  but  even  to  raise  and  discipline 
large  reinforcements  of  fresh  troops.  Had  he  early  in 
April  advanced  with  his  army  against  Yorktown,  he 
would  have  met  with  a feeble  resistance,  and  might,  in 
all  probability,  have  pushed  on  at  once  to  the  conquest 
of  Richmond.  But  he  decided  to  approach  it  by  a regular 
siege  ; extensive  earthworks  were  thrown  up,  and  the 
campaign  was  protracted  into  the  hottest  part  of  the 
summer.  His  troops,  compelled  to  encamp  among  the 
swamps  adjacent  to  the  Chickahominy,  perished  in  great 
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numbers  from  disease.  At  last,  after  a series  of  sangui- 
nary but  indecisive  conflicts,  the  army  was  forced  to 
retreat.  It  was  moved  in  August  from  James  River  by 
water  to  Aqui'a  Creek,  on  the  Potomac,  some  forty  miles 
below  Washington.  About  the  same  time  the  army  of 
General  Pope,  after  several  days  of  hard  fighting  near 
Manassas  and  Centreville,  was  driven  back  with  heavy 
loss  upon  Washington.  There  was  perhaps  no  darker 
period  during  the  whole  war  than  that  in  which  the 
summer  of  1862  came  to  a close  ; and  we  may  safely  say 
that  no  one  throughout  the  land  felt  more  deeply  the 
reverses  and  sufferings  of  his  countrymen  than  President 
Lincoln. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  General  McClellan  took 
command  of  all  the  available  troops  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital.  General  Lee,  having  crossed  the  Potomac 
(September  5)  into  Maryland,  was  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  McClellan  at  Antietam  on  the  .1 6th  and  17th 
of  September.  He  retreated  into  Virginia,  and  was  not 
pursued.  Early  in  October  McClellan  was  ordered  to 
cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy  or  drive 
him  southward ; but,  having  delayed  his  advance  for 
about  three  weeks,  he  was  removed  from  his  command, 
by  an  order  dated  November  5.  General  Burnside,  who 
succeeded  McClellan  as  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  attacked  (December  13)  General  Lee,  then 
occupying  a strongly-fortified  position  at  Fredericks- 
burg, and  was  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  Again,  on  the 
2d  and  3d  of  May,  1863,  General  Hooker  was  worsted 
by  General  Lee  in  a very  hard-fought  battle  at  Chancel- 
lorsville.  The  great  and  repeated  disasters  experienced 
by  the  Union  armies  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but 
more  particularly  those  of  the  summer  of  1862,  appear 
to  have  prepared  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  for 
the  adoption  of  a more  radical  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  At  first  it  had  been  the  aim  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  as  it  was  originally  adopted.  But,  the  slave- 
holders having  by  their  rebellion  forfeited  all  claim  to 
the  protection  of  that  instrument,  it  might  become  ex- 
pedient or  necessary  to  assail  them  on  the  side  where 
they  were  confessedly  weakest, — viz.,  through  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  President  Lincoln  had  been  censured 
by  some  for  not  taking  a more  decided  position  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  ; but 
he  had  very  strong  reasons  for  the  line  of  policy  which 
he  had  hitherto  thought  proper  to  pursue.  So  powerful 
was  the  influence,  so  plausible  the  arguments,  brought 
by  the  Confederates  to  bear  upon  the  border  States,  that 
it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri  could  be  prevented 
from  following  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  joining 
the  rebellion.  If,  then,  the  Federal  government,  with 
those  States  standing  neutral  or  divided,  was  able  to  re- 
establish its  authority  only  after  years  of  conflict  and  the 
loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives,  what  might  have 
been  the  issue  had  those  four  populous  and  warlike 
States  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  war  been 
closely  and  firmly  united  with  the  Confederacy  ? Had 
President  Lincoln  at  once,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  attempted  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  all  the  above-named  States  would 
have  arrayed  themselves  against  the  government,  and 
the  theatre  of  war,  instead  of  being  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  territory  of  the  slave  States,  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  extended  to  the  adjacent  free 
States, — to  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  if  not  still  farther. 
Nor  would  this  have  been  the  only  misfortune  ; such  an 
attempt  would,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  have  divided 
the  people  in  many  of  the  free  States,  and  prevented 
them  from  giving  the  government  that  cordial  and  united 
support  so  indispensable  to  the  Union  cause  in  such  a 
crisis. 

The  conscientious  and  anxious  desire  evinced  by  the 
President  to  respect  the  constitutional  rights  of  every 
section  of  the  country,  if  it  produced  no  favourable  influ- 
ence upon  the  minds  of  the  Confederates,  had  at  least 
the  effect  of  gaining  over  to  his  cause  multitudes  of  his 
political  opponents  in  the  Northern  as  well  as  in  the  bor- 
der States  ; so  that  tens  of  thousands  who  had  opposed 
his  election  in  i860  became,  before  the  close  of  his  first 


Presidential  term,  of  the  number  of  his  most  cordial 
supporters.  He  considered  it,  indeed,  to  be  not  merely 
expedient,  but  to  be  his  imperative  duty,  to  weigh  care- 
fully all  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
A religious  or  moral  reformer  may  very  properly  content 
himself  with  merely  proclaiming  and  expounding  great 
truths,  and  then  leave  the  minds  of  men  to  embrace 
them,  as  they  may  be  prepared  to  do  so.  But  he  who, 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  a government,  neglects  to 
consider  the  question  whether  his  measures  are  prac- 
ticable, or  whether  they  are  or  are  not  adapted  to  the 
actual  condition  and  wants  of  the  people,  can  have  no 
claim  to  the  name  of  statesman,  although  he  may  pos- 
sibly merit  that  of  a far-seeing  reformer  or  philanthropist. 

To  some,  who  were  urging  him  to  issue  at  once  a 
proclamation  of  emancipation,  intimating  that  they  felt 
assured  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  do  so, 
Lincoln  replied,  “I  hope  it  will  not  be  irreverent  for  me 
to  say  that,  if  it  is  probable  that  God  would  reveal  his 
will  to  others  on  a point  so  connected  with  my  duty,  it 
might  be  supposed  he  would  reveal  it  directly  to  me  ; 
for,  unless  I am  more  deceived  in  myself  than  I often 
am,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  know  the  will  of  Providence 
in  this  matter  ; and  if  I can  learn  what  it  is,  I will  do  it.” 
At  another  time  he  said,  “There  are  50,000  bayonets  in 
the  Union  army  from  the  border  slave  States.  It  would 
be  a serious  matter  if,  in  consequence  of  a proclamation 
such  as  you  desire,  they  should  go  over  to  the  rebels. 
. . . Every  day  increases  their  Union  feeling.”  He  dili- 
gently sought  every  opportunity  of  informing  himself  re- 
specting the  condition  of  public  sentiment,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  emancipation.  A great  change 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  had  undoubtedly  taken  place 
in  this  respect,  not  only  in  the  North,  but  also  in  several 
of  the  slave  States.  After  mature  deliberation,  being  at 
length  satisfied  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  would  be 
promoted  by  such  a measure,  and  that  public  senti- 
ment would  sustain  it,  he  issued  (September  22,  1862)  a 
proclamation  of  emancipation,  in  which  it  was  declared 
that  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1863,  “all  persons  held 
as  slaves  within  any  State,  or  designated  part  of  a State, 
the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever 
free  ; and  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will 
recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons, 
and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or 
any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their 
actual  freedom.” 

After  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  the  tide  of  success 
seemed  to  turn  in  favour  of  the  Union  cause.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  go  into  any  detailed  account  of  the 
movements  of  the  different  armies.  It  may  suffice  briefly 
to  notice  a few  of  the  principal  battles  which  constituted, 
so  to  speak,  turning-points  in  the  history  of  the  war,  and 
which  had  an  immediate  and  important  influence  in 
bringing  it  to  a close. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1863,  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
under  General  Meade,  defeated  the  rebel  forces,  com- 
manded by  General  Lee,  in  a great  battle  (which  had 
lasted  three  days)  near  Gettysburg,  in  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  4th  of  the  same  month,  General  Grant  cap- 
tured Vicksburg,  after  a long  and  most  obstinate  defence 
on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  and  in  spite  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  Confederate  general  Joseph  E.  Johnston  to 
raise  the  siege.  The  number  of  Confederate  troops 
paroled  at  Vicksburg  was  about  27,000,  of  whom  only 
15,000  were  fit  for  duty.  “This,”  says  Mr.  Greeley, 
“ was  the  heaviest  single  blow  ever  given  to  the  muscu- 
lar resources  of  the  rebellion ; and  no  other  campaign 
in  the  war  equals  in  brilliancy  of  conception  and  general 
success  in  execution  that  which  resulted  in  the  capitula- 
tion of  Vicksburg.”  As  Commander  Farragut,  supported 
by  a land-army  under  General  Butler,  had  already  (April, 
1862)  taken  possession  of  New  Orleans,  the  conquest 
of  Vicksburg  gave  to  the  Unionists  the  command  of  the 
Mississippi  throughout  its  entire  length. 

The  courage,  skill,  and,  above  all,  the  unconquerable 
energy  displayed  by  General  Grant  in  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Vicksburg,  seemed  to  point  him  out  to  the 
government  as  pre-eminently  qualified  to  conduct  a war 
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in  which  a wise  foresight,  an  untiring  vigilance,  and  an 
indefatigable  activity  were  equally  necessary  to  success. 
There  was  another  point  also  wherein,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  Mr.  Greeley,  “ his  fitness  for  the  chief 
command  was  decided,  if  not  pre-eminent ; and  that 
was  an  utter  disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of  any  rose-water 
treatment  of  the  rebellion.”  On  the  1st  of  March,  1864, 
in  compliance  with  a recommendation  of  Congress,  the 
President  appointed  General  Grant  lieutenant-general  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States.  When  he  presented 
General  Grant  with  his  commission,  Mr.  Lincoln  ad- 
dressed him  with  these  words  : “The  nation’s  apprecia- 
tion of  what  you  have  already  done,  and  its  reliance  upon 
you  for  what  still  remains  to  be  done,  in  the  existing 
great  struggle,  are  now  presented  with  this  commission, 
constituting  you  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States.  With  this  high  honour  devolves  upon 
you  also  a corresponding  responsibility.  As  the  country 
herein  trusts  you,  so,  under  God,  it  will  sustain  you.  I 
scarcely  need  to  add  that  with  what  I here  speak  for 
the  nation,  goes  my  own  hearty  personal  concurrence.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1864,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a second  time 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  General  McClel- 
lan being  the  opposing  candidate.  Lincoln  received  the 
votes  of  all  the  Northern  States  except  New  jersey  and 
Delaware. 

General  Grant,  having  taken  immediate  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  commenced  early  in  May  the 
ever-memorable  campaign  of  1864  against  Richmond. 
After  many  severe  and  bloody  conflicts,  and  the  display 
of  consummate  military  skill  on  the  part  of  the  rival  com- 
manders, and  an  obstinate  bravery  on  the  part  of  their 
troops,  rarely  paralleled  in  the  history  of  warfare,  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  at  length  (April  2,  1865)  forced  to  abandon 
the  defence  of  Richmond,  which  was  evacuated  the  fol- 
lowing night,  and  on  the  9th  of  April  he  surrendered  to 
General  Grant  with  all  his  army.  On  the  17th  of  the 
same  month,  General  J.  E.  Johnston,  commander  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  Confederate  army,  then  in  North 
Carolina,  entered  into  terms  of  capitulation  with  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  according  to  which  all  the  Confederate 
troops  still  remaining  in  the  field  were  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  return  to  their  respective  States.  Thus  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  was  brought  to  a close.  But,  before 
the  final  arrangement  between  Sherman  and  Johnston 
was  completed,  the  universal  joy  of  the  Northern  States 
was  changed  into  bitter  mourning  by  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  who  was  cut  off  in  the  very  hour  of  triumph 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  A desperate  band  of  con- 
spirators, of  whom  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a native  of 
Maryland,  was  the  ringleader,  had  for  some  time  enter- 
tained the  design  of  seizing  the  President  and  making 
him  a prisoner.  Finding  no  opportunity  to  carry  their 
purpose  into  effect,  they  resolved  at  length  to  take  his 
life.  The  great  object  of  Lincoln’s  administration — the 
restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  government — having 
been  at  last  accomplished,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of 
April  he  sought  at  Ford’s  Theatre  a brief  relaxation  from 
the  duties  and  cares  of  his  high  office.  Booth,  being  an 
actor  by  profession,  had  free  admittance  to  the  theatre. 
While  the  President’s  attention  was  absorbed  by  the 
scene  before  him,  the  assassin  approached  him  from 
behind,  unperceived.  To  make  sure  of  his  victim,  Booth 
discharged  his  pistol  when  the  muzzle  was  not  more 
than  a few  inches  from  the  head  of  the  President,  who, 
as  the  ball  entered  his  brain,  sank  slightly  forward  with- 
out uttering  a sound ; and,  although  he  continued  to 
breathe  for  several  hours,  he  was  evidently  wholly  un- 
conscious from  the  time  that  he  received  the  fatal  wound 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  half-past  seven  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  often  received 
anonymous  letters  threatening  him  with  death;  but  his 
thoughts  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  to  permit  him  to  feel  anxiety  for  his  personal 
safety ; and,  indeed,  it  was  impossible  for  him,  as  he 
intimated  to  some  of  his  friends  who  urged  him  to  be 
more  on  his  guard,  to  render  his  life  secure  without 
adopting  precautions  alike  repugnant  to  his  own  feel- 
ings and  to  the  universal  usage  of  his  country.  We 
believe  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  since  the  dawn 
of  history,  no  more  upright  or  conscientious  ruler  than 


Abraham  Lincoln  ever  presided  over  the  destinies  of  a 
great  nation  ; nor  has  there  been  any  more  free  from 
every  taint  of  selfish  ambition  or  personal  resentment. 

Among  the  many  eminent  men  who,  in  their  writings 
or  public  speeches,  have  attempted  to  portray  the  char- 
acter and  commemorate  the  virtues  of  President  Lincoln, 
we  know  of  none  who  has  been  more  successful  than 
Mr.  Emerson.  The  admirable  fitness  of  his  remarks 
must  be  our  apology,  if  any  be  needed,  for  giving  the 
following  extracts  from  his  discourse  delivered  at  the 
funeral  services  held  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  April 
19,  1865  : 

“A  plain  man  of  the  people,  an  extraordinary  for- 
tune attended  him.  Lord  Bacon  says,  ‘Manifest  virtues 
procure  reputation ; occult  ones,  fortune.’  He  offered 
no  shining  qualities  at  the  first  encounter ; he  did  not 
offend  by  superiority.  He  had  a face  and  manner  which 
disarmed  suspicion,  which  inspired  confidence,  which 
confirmed  good  will.  He  was  a man  without  vices.  He 
had  a strong  sense  of  duty,  which  it  was  very  easy  for 
him  to  obey.  Then  he  had  what  farmers  call  a ‘long 
head  ;’  was  excellent  in  working  out  the  sum  for  himself, — 
in  arguing  his  case  and  convincing  you  fairly  and  firmly. 
. . . He  had  a vast  good  nature,  which  made  him  tolerant 
and  accessible  to  all.  . . . Then  his  broad  good  humour, 
running  easily  into  jocular  talk,  in  which  he  delighted 
and  in  which  he  excelled,  was  a rich  gift  to  this  wise 
man.  It  enabled  him  to  keep  his  secret,  to  meet  every 
kind  of  man,  and  every  rank  in  society,  ...  to  mask 
his  own  purpose  and  sound  his  companion,  and  to  catch 
with  true  instinct  the  temper  of  every  company  he  ad- 
dressed. His  occupying  the  chair  of  state  was  a triumph 
of  the  good  sense  of  mankind  and  of  the  public  co?iscience. 
This  middle-class  country  had  got  a middle-class  Presi- 
dent at  last.  Yes,  in  manners  and  sympathies,  but  not 
in  powers ; for  his  powers  were  superior.  This  man 
grSw  according  to  the  need  ; his  mind  mastered  the  prob- 
lem of  the  day;  and  as  the  problem  grew,  so  did  his 
comprehension  of  it.  Rarely  was  a man  so  fitted  to  the 
event.  ...  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  exagger- 
ation of  his  worth.  If  ever  a man  was  fairly  tested,  he 
was.  There  was  no  lack  of  resistance,  nor  of  slander, 
nor  of  ridicule.  . . . Then  what  an  occasion  was  the 
whirlwind  of  the  war  1 Here  was  place  for  no  holiday 
magistrate,  no  fair-weather  sailor  : the  new  pilot  was 
hurried  to  the  helm  in  a tornado.  In  four  years — four 
years  of  battle-days — his  endurance,  his  fertility  of  re- 
sources, his  magnanimity,  were  sorely  tried  and  never 
found  wanting.  There,  by  his  courage,  his  justice,  his 
even  temper,  his  fertile  counsel,  his  humanity,  he  stood 
a heroic  figure  in  the  centre  of  a heroic  epoch.  He  is 
the  true  history  of  the  American  people  in  his  time — the 
true  representative  of  this  continent — father  of  his  country, 
the  pulse  of  twenty  millions  throbbing  in  his  heart,  the 
thought  of  their  minds  articulated  by  his  tongue.” 

“The  name  of  Lincoln,”  says  the  eminent  historian 
Merle  d’Aubigne,  “ will  remain  one  of  the  greatest  that 
history  has  to  inscribe  on  its  annals.”  “This  man,” 
observes  Henry  Martin,  “ will  stand  out  in  the  traditions 
of  his  country  and  the  world  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
people,  and  of  modern  democracy  itself.” 

See  Raymond,  “Life  and  Administration  of  President  Lincoln,” 
1864;  Greeley,  "American  Conflict,”  2 vols.  Svo,  Hartford,  1864-66; 
Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  "Life  of  A.  Lincoln,”  1865;  and  the  noble 
and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lincoln  in  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
“Men  of  our  Time,”  Hartford,  1868. 

Lincoln,  (Benjamin,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in  January,  1733.  He  was 
originally  a farmer.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  a major- 
general  of  militia,  and  joined  the  army  of  Washington 
with  reinforcements  in  February,  1777.  In  this  year  he 
was  appointed  major-general  by  Congress,  and  was  or- 
dered to  join  the  Northern  army,  commanded  by  General 
Gates.  In  October,  1777,  he  received  a wound  which 
disabled  him  for  nearly  a year.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  Southern  department  about 
September,  1778 , and  defended  Charleston  against  Gen- 
eral Prevost  in  the  spring  of  1779.  In  October  of  that 
year  General  Lincoln  and  Count  D’Estaing  made  an 
unsuccessful  assault  on  Savannah.  He  was  besieged  by 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  Charleston,  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  in  May,  1780.  He  afterwards  com- 
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manded  a division  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  in  October, 
1781.  He  had  the  reputation  of  an  able  and  prudent 
general.  In  October,  1781,  he  became  secretary  of  war. 
He  retired  from  this  office  about  the  end  of  1784,  and 
was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts  in 
1787  by  the  Federalists.  Died  at  Hingham  in  1810. 

See  a “Life  of  Benjamin  Lincoln,”  by  Francis  Bowen,  in 
Sparks’s  “American  Biography,”  second  series,  vol.  xiii. ; “Na- 
tional Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  ii. 

Lincoln,  link'on,  (Edward  Clinton,)  Earl  of,  an 
English  admiral,  born  in  1512,  was  the  only  son  of 
Thomas  Lord  Clinton.  He  was  appointed  lord  admiral 
for  life  in  1550.  In  1557  he  commanded  a division  of 
the  English  army  at  Saint-Quentin.  On  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  (1558)  he  was  retained  in  the  office  of  lord 
admiral.  In  the  peaceful  reign  that  followed  he  had 
little  opportunity  to  acquire  renown.  He  was  created 
Earl  of  Lincoln  in  1572.  Died  in  1584,  leaving  the  title 
to  his  son  Henry.  A Henry  Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
married  the  daughter  of  Henry  Pelham,  who  was  prime 
minister  about  1750.  In  1768  he  inherited  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Lincoln,  (Enoch,)  a lawyer,  brother  of  Levi,  noticed 
below,  (1782-1868,)  was  born  at  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1788.  He  represented  a district  of  Maine  in 
Congress  from  1819  to  1826,  and  was  Governor  of  that 
State  in  1827-29.  Died  in  1829.  He  wrote  several 
poems,  including  one  entitled  “The  Village,”  (1816.) 

Lincoln,  (John  Larkin,)  LL.D.,  an  American  scholar 
and  critical  writer,  born  at  Boston  in  1817.  He  was 
appointed  in  1844  professor  of  the  Latin  language  and 
literature  in  Brown  University.  He  published  an  edition 
of  Horace  for  the  use  of  schools. 

Lincoln,  (Levi,)  an  American  jurist  and  statesman, 
born  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in  1749,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College.  He  practised  law  at  Worcester,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  State. 
In  1799  he  was  elected  a member  of  Congress.  He  was 
a Democrat  or  Republican  in  party  politics,  and  was 
attorney-general  under  Jefferson  from  1801  to  December, 
1805.  In  1807-08  he  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Died  at  Worcester  in  1820. 

Lincoln,  (Levi,)  a lawyer,  a son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1782.  He 
was  chosen  Governor  of  his  native  State  in  1825,  being 
supported  by  both  parties,  and  was  a member  of  Con- 
gress during  three  terms,  (1835-41.)  Died  in  1868. 

Lind,  (James,)  an  English  physician,  born  about  1716, 
published  a valuable  “Treatise  on  the  Scurvy,”  (1753,) 
and  “Essay  on  the  Diseases  to  which  Europeans  are 
exposed  in  Hot  Climates,”  (1768,)  which  were  often 
reprinted.  Died  at  Gosport  in  1794. 

Lind,  (Jenny,)  a celebrated  Swedish  vocalist,  born 
at  Stockholm  in  1821,  was  the  daughter  of  a teacher  of 
languages.  She  began  to  sing  on  the  stage  about  the 
age  of  ten  years,  and  performed  in  vaudevilles  with 
success.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  became  the  prime 
favourite  of  the  Stockholm  Opera,  where  she  made  her 
debut  as  Agatha  in  “Der  Freischiitz.”  In  1841  she 
became  a pupil  of  Garcia,  the  celebrated  singing-master 
in  Paris,  where  she  met  Meyerbeer,  who  engaged  her 
for  the  Opera  of  Berlin.  She  sang  in  Berlin  in  1844  and 
1845,  exciting  great  and  unabated  enthusiasm.  After 
performing  in  several  capitals  of  Germany,  she  visited 
London,  where  she  was  greeted  with  the  warmest  ap- 
plause, in  1847  and  the  two  ensuing  years.  Having 
made  an  engagement  with  P.  T.  Barnum  to  sing  in  the 
United  States,  she  arrived  at  New  York  in  September, 
1850.  Her  concerts  in  this  country  excited  enthusi- 
astic admiration,  and  were  repeated  in  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Union  until  1852,  when  she  returned  to  Europe  with 
Otto  Goldschmidt,  a skilful  pianist,  to  whom  she  had 
been  married  in  1851.  She  gave  many  thousand  dollars 
for  charitable  purposes  in  the  United  States.  Her 
private  character  is  excellent.  Her  voice  is  a soprano, 
remarkable  for  sweetness.  Since  her  marriage  she  has 
ceased  to  perform  on  the  stage. 

See  N.  P.  Willis,  “Memoranda  of  the  Life  of  Jenny  Lind;”  J. 
A.  Becher,  “J.  Lind:  Skizze  ihres  Lebens,”  etc.,  1847;  “Memoir 
of  J.  Lind,”  London,  1847;  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  “True 
Story  of  my  Life;”  the  same  notice  in  the  “Living  Age”  for  No- 
vember, 1850. 


Linda.  See  Lindanus. 

Lindanus,  lin-di'nus,  or  Linda,  lin'dd,  (William 
Damasus,)  a Roman  Catholic  prelate,  noted  as  a con- 
troversialist, was  born  at  Dort,  Holland,  in  1525.  lie 
was  remarkable  for  the  severity  with  which  he  per- 
formed the  office  of  Inquisitor  of  the  faith.  In  1562 
he  was  appointed  by  Philip  II.  Bishop  of  Ruremond. 
His  most  popular  work  was  “Evangelical  Panoply,” 
(“  Panoplia  Evangelica,”  1563.)  Died  in  1568  or  1588. 

See  A.  Havensius,  “Vita  G.  Lindani,”  1609. 

Lindberg,  Hnd'beRG,  (Jacob  Christian,)  a Danish 
theologian  and  numismatist,  born  at  Ripen,  Jutland,  in 
1797.  He  published  a “Treatise  on  Cufic  Coins,” 
(1830,)  a “ Hebrew-Danish  Hand-Lexicon,”  (1835,)  and 
able  works  on  theology,  etc. 

Lindblom,  llnd'blom,  (Jacob  Axel,)  a Swedish  prel- 
ate, born  in  Ostrogothia  in  1747.  He  was  professor  of 
belles-lettres  in  the  University  of  Upsal,  and  published 
a “ Latin-Swedish  Dictionary”  before  he  became  Bishop 
of  Linkoping,  (1789.)  Fie  was  afterwards  chosen  Arch- 
bishop of  Upsal.  Died  in  1819. 

See  Hedborn,  “ Amirmelse-Tal  ofver  J.  A.  Lindblom,”  1819. 

Linde,  von,  fon  lin'deh,  (Justin  Timotheus  Bal- 
thasar,) a German  jurist,  born  in  Westphalia  in  1797 , 
published  numerous  legal  treatises. 

Linde,  von,  fon  lin'deh,  (Samuel  Gottlob,)  an  emi- 
nent Polish  lexicographer,  born  at  Thorn  in  1771.  About 
1803  he  became  rector  of  the  Lyceum  and  chief  librarian 
of  the  University  in  Warsaw.  In  1807  he  produced  the 
first  volume  of  his  great  “ Dictionary  of  the  Polish  Lan- 
guage,” (6  vols.,)  regarded  as  the  best  work  of  the  kind. 
From  1833  to  1838  he  was  director  of  the  gymnasium 
of  Warsaw.  He  wrote  a “Historical  Outline  of  the 
Literature  of  the  Slavonic  Races,”  (1825.)  Died  at  War- 
saw in  1847. 

See  Saint-Maurice  Cabany,  “S.  T.  de  Linde,”  etc.,  1853. 

Lindeblad,  lin'deh-blfid',  (Assar,)  a Swedish  poet, 
born  near  Lund  in  1800.  Among  his  best  productions 
is  “The  Missionary,”  (1839.) 

Linden,  van  der,  vf  n der  lin'den,  (David,)  a Flemish 
poet  and  antiquary,  born  at  Ghent  about  1570;  died 
about  1635. 

Linden,  van  der,  vin  der  lin'den,  (Jan  Antonides,) 
a learned  Dutch  physician,  born  at  Enkhuysen  in  1609. 
He  became  professor  of  medicine  at  Leyden  about  1650. 
He  published  a “Medical  Bibliography,”  (“  De  Scriptis 
Medicis,”  1637,)  “Physiological  Medicine,”  (“Medicina 
Physiologica,”)  and  a good  edition  of  Hippocrates,  in 
Greek.  Died  in  1664. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Nic^ron, 
“ Mdmoires.” 

Lindenau,  von,  fon  lin'deh-now',  (Bernhard  Au- 
gust,) a German  astronomer,  born  at  Altenburg  in  1780. 
Between  1826  and  1843  he  served  the  King  of  Saxony 
as  privy  councillor,  minister  of  the  interior,  etc.  In  1843 
he  retired  from  political  life  to  devote  himself  to  as- 
tronomy. Among  his  publications  are  “Tables  of  Venus,” 
(1810,)  “Tables  of  Mars,”  (1811,)  and  a “ History  of 
Astronomy  during  the  First  Decade  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,”  (181 1.)  Died  in  1854. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Lindenbrog,  lin'den-bRoG',  or  Lindenbruch,  lin'- 
den-bRooK',  [Lat.  Tiliobro'ga,]  (Erpold,)  a German 
historical  writer,  born  at  Bremen  in  1540.  He  wrote  a 
“ History  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark,”  and  “ Chronicle 
of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Charlemagne.”  He  also 
edited  the  “Historians  of  Northern  Germany.”  Died 
in  1616. 

See  Wilkens,  “Leben  der  beriilimten  Lindenbrogiorum,”  1723. 

Lindenbrog  or  Lindenbrucli,  (Friedrich,)  a jurist 
and  classical  scholar,  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Hamburg  in  1573  ; died  in  1648.- 

Lindenschmit,  lin'den-shmit',  (Wilhelm,)  a Ger- 
man historical  painter,  born  at  Mentz  in  1806.  Among 
his  works  are  frescos  painted  for  Prince  Ludwig  in 
the  Hofgarten,  Munich,  and  in  the  Pinakothek.  Died 
in  1848. 

Lindet,  l&N'dl',  (Jean  Baptiste  Robert,)  a French 
Jacobin  and  financier,  born  at  Bernay,  Normandy,  in 
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1743.  He  was  elected  to  the  Convention  in  1792,  and 
was  a member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety  after 
its  number  was  reduced  and  after  it  was  invested  with 
supreme  executive  power,  (1793.)  Pie  was  reputed  one 
of  the  least  violent  but  most  subtle  chiefs  of  the  domi- 
nant faction.  He  was  minister  of  finances  from  June, 
1799,  until  Bonaparte  became  First  Consul,  in  November 
of  that  year.  Died  in  1825. 

Lind'ley,  (John,)  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  botanists  of  the  present  century,  was  born  at 
Catton,  near  Norwich,  England,  in  1799.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  proprietor  of  a nursery -garden.  About  1821 
he  became  a resident  of  London,  and  was  employed  to 
write  the  descriptions  of  Loudon’s  “ Encyclopaedia  of 
Plants,”  (1829.)  In  1830  he  published  an  “ Introduction 
to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany.”  Of  this  system  he 
is  a zealous  advocate,  and  has  contributed  more  than 
any  other  English  botanist  to  render  it  popular.  His 
“ Introduction  to  Systematic  and  Physiological  Botany” 
(1832)  is  highly  commended.  In  1836  he  produced  “A 
Natural  System  of  Botany,”  which  was  expanded  into 
“The  Vegf table  Kingdom,”  (1846.)  In  1829  Dr. 
Lindley  became  professor  of  botany  in  Univer-ity 
College,  London.  His  “Flora  Medica  ” (1838,) 

describes  the  plants  used  in  medical  practice.  He  wrote 
many  botanical  articles  for  the  “Penny  Cyclopaedia,” 
arid  a gcod  elementary  work  on  Botany  inserted  in  the 
“Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.”  In  his  excellent 
work  entiled  “Theory  of  Horticulture,”  (1844,)  he 
successfully  applied  science  to  practical  uiility.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  popular  treatises,  entitled  “ Ladies’ 
Botany,”  “ School  Botany,”  “ British  Pomology,”  and 
“ Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden.”  He  was  editor  of  the 
“Gardener’s  Chronicle.”  Died  November  1,  1865. 

Lindley,  (Sir  Nathaniel,)  an  English  lawyer,  born 
in  1828.  He  was  creattd  a judje  of  the  common  pleas 
in  1875,  and  a lord  justice  of  appeal  in  1881.  He  is  the 
author  of  a standard  treatise  on  the  law  of  partnership 
and  companies. 

Lindner,  llnt'ner,  (Friedrich  Ludwig,)  a German 
political  writer,  born  at  Mitau,  Courland,  in  1772.  In 
1824  he  published  “ Secret  Papers,”  and  in  1825  became 
editor  of  the  “Political  Annals,”  at  Munich.  He  also 
wrote  “ Europe  and  the  Orient,”  (1839,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1845. 

Lindner,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a German  teacher 
and  theologian,  born  at  Weida  in  1779.  He  became 
professor  of  the  science  of  teaching  at  Leipsic  in  1825. 
He  published  a Latin  treatise  on  the  art  of  teaching, 
“ De  Finibus  et  Praesidiis  Artis  paedagogicae,”  (1825,) 
and  a work  on  free-masonry. 

Lindner,  (Wilhelm  Bruno,)  a writer  on  theology, 
a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1814.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic  in  1846. 
His  principal  work  is  a “ Manual  of  the  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,”  (2  vols.,  1848-54.) 

Lindpaintner,  Unt'pTnt'ner,  (Peter  Joseph,)  a Ger- 
man composer,  born  at  Coblentz  in  1791.  He  produced 
symphonies,  overtures,  instrument  pieces,  and  operas 
entitled  “The  Sicilian  Vespers”  and  “ The  Vampyre.” 
Died  in  1856. 

Lindsay,  lin'ze,  (Alexander  William  Craw- 
ford,) Lord,  a Scottish  author,  was  born  in  Cumber- 
land in  1812.  After  making  a tour  in  the  East,  he  pub- 
lished in  1838  “ Letters  on  Egypt,  Edom,  and  the  Holy 
Land,”  which  passed  through  several  editions.  He 
increased  his  reputaiion  by  an  important  and  novel 
work,  entitled  “ Sketches  of  the  Hi-tory  of  Chri-tian 
Art,”  (1847.)  In  1849  he  published  the  “Lives  of  the 
Lindsays,”  afamily  history  of  much  merit.  He  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres  in  1869.  He 
collected  a magnificent  library  of  more  than  50,000 
volumes.  Died  in  1880. 

Lindsay,  (Sir  David,)  a Scottish  poet,  born  about 
,’495.  He  became  in  1512  a page  or  servitor  to  the 
prince,  (afterwards  James  V.,)  and  continued  in  his  ser- 
vice until  1524.  Among  his  principal  works  are  “The 
Dream,”  “The  Complaint  of  the  King’s  Papingo,”  (a 
satire  on  the  clergy,)  a “ Satire  on  the  Three  Estates,” 
and  “The  Monarchic.”  He  excelled  in  sarcasm,  which 


he  directed  with  much  effect  against  the  Romish  Church 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  after  1567. 

See  Lord  Lindsay,  “Lives  of  the  Lindsays,”  1849;  Chalmers, 
“ Life,”  prefixed  to  Lindsay’s  works,  1806  ; Chambers,  “ Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen;”  “Monthly  Review”  for  June, 
1808. 

Lindsay,  lin'ze,  (John,)  an  English  nonjuring  minis- 
ter, born  about  1686.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Regal 
Succession,”  (1720.)  Died  in  1768. 

Lindsay,  (John,)  Earl  of  Crawford,  an  able  British 
general,  born  in  1702.  For  his  conduct  at  Fontenoy  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  major-general.  He  was  renowned 
for  generosity,  talents,  and  other  popular  qualities.  Died 
in  1749. 

See  Richard  Rolt,  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  J.  Lindsay,”  etc., 
1753 ; Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Lindsay,  (William  Shaw,)  a British  merchant,  born 
in  Ayrshire  in  1816,  is  reputed  one  of  the  largest  ship- 
owners in  the  kingdom.  He  was  once  a cabin-boy,  and 
has  raised  himself  to  affluence  by  industry  and  prudence. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Tynemouth  in  1854. 

Lindsey,  Earl  of.  See  Bertie,  (Robert.) 

Lindsey,  lin'ze,  (Montague  Bertie,)  Earl  of, 
born  in  1608,  was  a son  of  Robert  Bertie.  (See  Bertie.) 
He  fought  for  Charles  I.  at  Edgehill  and  Naseby,  and, 
when  the  king  was  imprisoned  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  Newport.  Died  in  1666. 

Lindsey,  (Theophilus,)  an  English  Unitarian  min- 
ister, born  in  Cheshire  in  1723.  Having  taken  orders 
in  the  Anglican  Church,  he  obtained  in  1763  the  living 
of  Catterick,  Yorkshire.  He  became  so  dissatisfied  with 
the  Trinitarian  creed  that  in  1773  he  resigned  his  living 
and  published  an  “ Apology”  for  his  course,  which  is  a 
work  of  much  research.  He  then  removed  to  London, 
where  he  was  successful  in  forming  a Unitarian  congre- 
gation, and  preached  about  twenty  years.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  a “ Historical  View  of  the  State  of 
the  Unitarian  Doctrine  and  Worship,”  (1783.)  Died  in 
1808. 

See  Thomas  Belsham,  “Memoirs  of  Theophilus  Lindsey,”  1812. 

Lindsley,  linz'le,  (Philip,)  D.D.,  an  American  di- 
vine and  scholar,  born  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  in 
1786.  He  became  in  1850  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
archaeology  in  the  New  Albany  Theological  Seminary, 
Indiana.  Died  in  1855. 

Ling,  (Pehr  Henrik,)  born  in  Smiland,  in  Sweden, 
in  1776,  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  modern  gym- 
nastic institutions,  the  first  of  which  he  established  at 
Stockholm.  They  were  subsequently  adopted  at  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  other  German  cities.  Died  in  1839. 

Linga,  ling'ga,  or  Lingam,  ling'gam,  in  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  a phallic  symbol,  or  type  of  the  reproductive 
power,  which  is  regarded  as  the  especial  attribute  of 
Siva.  (See  Siva.) 

See  Moor,  “ Hindu  Pantheon;”  Gvigniaut,  “Religions  de  l’An- 
tiquitd,”  book  i.  chap.  ii. 

Lingard,  ling'gard,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  histo- 
rian, born  at  Winchester  in  1771.  He  became  a Roman 
Catholic  priest,  and  settled  at  Hornby,  Lancashire,  about 
1811.  He  published  in  1819  the  first  volume  of  his 
“ History  of  England  from  the  First  Invasion  by  the 
Romans  to  the  Accession  of  William  and  Mary  in  1688,” 
of  which  the  sixth  edition,  in  10  vols.,  appeared  in 
1855.  This  work  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  style,  accu- 
racy, and  other  merits.  He  also  wrote  “The  Antiquities 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,”  (1806,)  and  other  works. 
He  visited  Rome  in  1825,  and,  it  is  said,  refused  the 
offer  of  a cardinal’s  hat.  Died  in  1851. 

See  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1825,  (vol.  xlii.,)  and  March, 
1831,  (vol.  liii. ;)  “Monthly  Review”  for  July  and  September,  1819, 
and  September,  1825;  “North  British  Review”  for  November,  1846. 

L’lngegno.  See  Luigi,  (Andrea  di.) 

Lingelbach,  ling'el-biK',  (Johann,)  sometimes  writ- 
ten Linglebach,  an  eminent  painter  of  genre  and  land- 
scapes, was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1625.  He 
studied  in  Rome,  and  settled  in  Holland  about  1650. 
He  excelled  in  the  treatment  of  markets,  fairs,  and  sea- 
ports. His  colour  is  good,  his  touch  free  and  spirited, 
and  his  works  remarkable  for  variety.  His  blue  dis- 
tances and  lightly-clouded  skies  produce  an  exhilarating 
.effect.  Among  his  works  are  a “ Sea-Port  in  the  Levant,” 
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and  “The  Vegetable  Market.”  Died  at  Amsterdam  in 
1687. 

See  C.  Blanc,  “ Les  Peintres  de  toutes  les  Ecoles;”  Nagler, 
‘ Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Lingendes,  de,  deh  liN'zhSxd',  (Claude,)  a French 
pulpit  orator  and  Jesuit,  born  at  Moulins  in  1591 ; died 
in  1660. 

Lingendes,  de,  (Jean,)  a French  poet,  born  at  Mou- 
lins about  1 580,  composed  stanzas,  odes,  and  other  verses. 
Died  in  1616. 

Lingendes,  de,  (Jean,)  a relative  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Moulins  in  1595.  He  became  an  eminent 
preacher,  and  chaplain  to  Louis  XIII.  He  was  made 
Bishop  of  Macon  in  1650.  Died  in  1665. 

Linguet,  liN'gi',  (Simon  Nicolas  Henri,)  an  elo- 
quent French  advocate  and  polemical  writer,  born  at 
Rheims  in  1736.  He  pleaded  with  success  at  the  bar  of 
Paris,  but  made  many  enemies  by  his  sarcasms  and  his 
impetuous  temper.  He  was  confined  in  the  Bastille  two 
years,  ending  in  1782.  He  published  numerous  works, 
which  display  learning  and  talent  but  are  censured  as 
paradoxical.  Among  them  are  a “ History  of  the  Age  of 
Alexander  the  Great,”  (1762,)  and  “The  Fanaticism  of 
Philosophers,”  (1764.)  He  fell  a victim  to  the  reign  of 
terror  in  1794. 

See  Gardaz,  “ Essai  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Linguet,” 
1808;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Liniere,  de,  deh  le'ne-aiR',  (Francois  Payot,)  a 
French  satiric  poet,  born  in  Paris  in  1628,  was  a gay 
votary  of  pleasure.  He  composed  songs  and  epigrams 
with  facility.  Boileau,  in  his  ninth  Satire,  mentions 
Liniere  as  a judicious  critic.  Died  in  1704. 

Link  or  Linck,  link,  (Heinrich  Friedrich,)  a 
German  naturalist  and  physician,  born  at  Hildesheim 
in  1767.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  and 
chemistry  at  Breslau  in  1811,  and  in  1815  filled  the 
same  chair  at  Berlin.  He  published  numerous  works 
on  botany,  of  which  we  may  name  “The  Anatomy  of 
Plants,”  (1807,)  and  “Elements  of  Botanical  Philos- 
ophy,” (1824.)  Died  in  1851. 

See  Von  Martius,  “ Denkrede  auf  H.  F.  Linck,”  1851 ; “ Bio- 
graphie Mddicale.” 

LinTey,  ( Thomas,)  an  excellent  English  musical 
composer,  born  at  Wells  about  1725,  was  a pupil  of  Pa- 
radies.  In  his  early  life  he  conducted  the  concerts  and 
oratorios  at  Bath.  He  composed  the  music  for  Sheri- 
dan’s “ Duenna,”  which  had  great  success,  in  1775.  In 
1776  he  removed  to  London,  and  became  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  partnership  with 
his  son-in-law,  R.  B.  Sheridan,  the  great  orator.  Mr. 
Linley  directed  the  musical  department,  and  composed 
for  it  the  “Carnival  of  Venice,”  “The  Camp,”  etc. 
Among  his  admired  productions  are  “Six  Elegies,” 
“Twelve  Ballads,”  and  a madrigal  to  these  verses  of 
Cowley, 

“ Let  me,  careless  and  untlioughtful  lying, 

Hear  the  soft  winds  above  me  flying.” 

Died  in  1795. 

See  Burney,  “ History  of  Music.” 

Linley,  (Thomas,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Bath  about  1756,  and  inherited  his  father’s  musical 
talent.  He  studied  under  the  best  masters  of  Italy,  and 
became  very  intimate  with  Mozart.  He  composed  seve- 
ral admired  airs  for  the  theatre.  He  was  drowned  in 
1778,  while  sailing  in  a pleasure-boat  in  Lincolnshire. 

Linley,  (William,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  about  1766.  In  his  youth  he  went  to  India  as  a 
clerk,  and  rose  to  the  office  of  sub-treasurer  at  Fort  Saint 
George.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  devoted  himself  to  music  and  literature.  He  com- 
posed several  glees,  songs,  and  other  verses,  and  pub- 
lished the  dramatic  songs  of  Shakspeare.  Died  in  1835. 

Linn,  (John  Blair,)  D.D.,  an  American  poet  and 
divine,  born  at  Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1777, 
was  brother-in-law  of  the  celebrated  novelist  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  and  son  of  William  Linn,  who  was 
also  a divine.  He  became  assistant  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia  in  1798.  He 
was  the  author  of  “The  Powers  of  Genius,”  and  other 
poems,  and  a reply  to  Dr.  Priestley’s  “ Comparison 
between  Socrates  and  Christ.”  Died  in  1804. 

See  Duyckinck,  “Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature.” 


Linn,  (Lewis  Fields,)  M.D.,  a Senator  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1795,  and 
removed  to  Missouri  about  1816.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Democrats  in  1833,  and  again  about  1838. 
Died  in  1843. 

See  “ Life  of  L.  F.  Linn,”  by  E.  A.  Linn  and  N.  Sargent, 
1857. 

Linnaeus,  lin-nee'us,  [Sw.  Von  Linn£,  fon  lin-nn',] 
(Charles  or  Carl,)  a celebrated  Swedish  botanist, 
and  the  most  influential  naturalist  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Rashult,  in  Smaland,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1707.  He  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Linnaeus,  a 
village  curate,  who,  it  is  said,  so  far  underrated  his  son’s 
capacity  that  he  made  him  an  apprentice  to  a shoemaker 
after  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  without  mak- 
ing much  progress  in  his  studies.  In  1727,  however,  he 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  Lund  to  study  medicine, 
and  his  inclination  for  natural  history  was  favoured  by 
Professor  Stobasus.  Although  nearly  destitute  of  pecu- 
niary resources,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Upsal,  (1728,) 
where  he  was  patronized  by  Olaus  Celsius,  who  relieved 
him  from  his  extreme  poverty.  About  1730  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  a reform  in  botanical  method  and  nomencla- 
ture, and  began  the  composition  of  several  great  works, 
noticed  below.  At  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Upsal,  he  made  a botanical  excursion  on  foot  through 
Lapland  in  1732,  the  results  of  which  appeared  in  his 
“Flora  Lapponica,”  (1737.) 

Between  1735  and  1738  he  passed  three  years  in  the 
house  of  George  Cliffort,  a rich  Dutch  gentleman  living 
between  Leyden  and  Haarlem,  who  employed  him  to 
arrange  his  fine  garden  and  museum.  Linnaeus  has 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  this  benefactor  for  the  facilities 
he  there  enjoyed  for  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  has 
honoured  his  memory  by  a work  entitled  “ The  Garden 
of  Cliffort,”  (“  Hortus  Cliffortianus.”)  He  perceived 
that  it  was  necessary  to  invent  methods  of  distribu- 
tion capable  of  embracing  all  creatures,  and  founded  on 
characters  well  defined ; to  invent  terms  sufficiently 
numerous  to  designate  the  prodigious  variety  of  their 
conformation,  and  define  these  terms  with  precision ; 
finally,  to  make  a general  review  of  all  beings  described 
in  former  works,  or  to  be  found  by  the  exploration  of 
nature.  The  first  sketch  of  this  great  enterprise  ap- 
peared in  two  small  volumes,  entitled  “ System  of  Nature, 
or  the  Three  Kingdoms  of  Nature  exhibited  methodically 
in  Classes,  Orders,  Genera,  and  Species,”  (“  Systema  Na- 
turae, seu  Regna  tria  Naturae  systematice  proposita,  per 
Classes,  Ordines,  Genera  et  Species,”  1 735,)  and  “ Funda- 
menta  Botanica,”  (1736.)  The  characters  of  genera  were 
largely  developed  in  his  “Genera  of  Plants  according  to 
the  Number,  Figure,  Position,  etc.  of  the  Parts  of  Fruc- 
tification,” (“  Genera  Plantarum  secundum  Numerum, 
Figuram,  etc.  omnium  Fructificationis  Partium,”  1737.) 
He  removed  in  1738  to  Stockholm,  where  he  practised 
medicine,  lectured  on  botany,  and  received  the  title  of 
physician  to  the  king.  He  married  a daughter  of  Dr. 
More  in  1739.  In  1741  he  obtained  at  Upsal  the  chair 
of  botany,  which  he  occupied  thirty-seven  years,  witness- 
ing the  continuous  growth  of  his  fame  and  influence,  and 
exerting  his  unabated  activity  to  improve  his  scientific 
productions.  Thunberg,  Kalm,  Hasselquist,  Forskil,  and 
other  eminent  naturalists,  who  had  been  his  pupils,  visited 
various  foreign  countries  and  brought  back  willing  tribute 
to  enrich  his  collections  and  publications.  The  botanical 
philosophy  of  Linnaeus  was  reproduced  in  its  ensemble, 
arranged  in  its  parts,  and  enforced  by  examples  in  his 
“ Philosophia  Botanica,”  (1751.)  “This  work,”  says 
Cuvier,  “ which  exhibits  on  every  page  proofs  of  the 
rarest  ingenuity  (finesse  d' esprit)  and  the  most  sur- 
prising profoundness  of  observation,  has  enjoyed  a suc- 
cess which  was  previously  unexampled.  It  has  become 
as  it  were  a fundamental  law,  to  which  all  botanists  con- 
form in  their  descriptions  and  in  their  use  of  terms.” 
His  artificial  sexual  system  was  for  a long  time  uni- 
versally adopted,  but  has  been  superseded  in  a great 
measure  by  the  natural  method  of  Jussieu.  In  1753  he 
produced  his  “ Species  Plantarum,”  an  important  work, 
in  which  he  adopted  the  happy  idea  of  designating  each 
species  by  a single  epithet  added  to  the  name  of  the 
genus.  He  also  applied  his  methods  with  success  to  the 
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animal  kingdom  in  several  enlarged  editions  of  his 
“ Systema  Naturae,”  in  his  “ Fauna  Suecica,”  (“  Swedish 
Fauna,”  1744,)  or  history  of  Swedish  animals,  and  va- 
rious other  works.  Died  in  January,  1778. 

See  Pulteney,  “Life  of  Linnseus,”  1781;  Agarda,  “Antiqui- 
tates  Linnaeanse,”  1826;  A.  L.  A.  Ffe,  “Vie  de  LinnA”  1832; 
Miss  Brightwell,  “ Life  of  Linnaeus  Van  Hall,  “ Epistol^Lin- 
nasi J.  Trapp,  “ Life  of  Linnaeus,”  1794;  Stoever,  “ Leben  des 
Ritters  C.  von  Linnd,”  2 vols.,  1792;  Adam  Afzelius,  “ Egenhan- 
diga  Anteckningar  af  C.  Linnaeus  om  sig  sjelf,”  1823  ; Antonio 
Cattaneo,  “ Cenni  sulla  Vita  di  C.  Linne,”  1838;  “ Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  Generale  “ Monthly  Review”  for  July,  1785. 

Linnaeus,  (Linne,)  von,  (Charles  or  Carl,)  only 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Fahlun  in  1741-  He 
was  chosen  demonstrator  of  botany  at  the  Royal  Garden 
of  Upsal  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  succeeded  his  father 
as  professor  in  the  university  of  that  place  in  1778 . He 
published  “Two  Decades  of  Rare  Plants  of  the  Gar- 
den of  Upsal,”  “Methodus  Muscorum,”  (“Method  of 
Mosses,”)  and  a few  other  small  works.  His  talents 
were  moderate.  He  died  in  1783,  and  the  family  then 
became  extinct. 

Lin  nell,  (John.)  a successful  English  portrait  and 
landscape  painter,  born  in  London  in  1792.  Fie  rep- 
resented English  scenery  with  success  in  the  “ Heath 
Scene,”  “The  Windmill,”  (1847,)  and  “The  Forest 
Road,”  (1853.)  Among  his  other  great  works  are  the 
“ Eve  of  the  Deluge,”  (1848,)  “ The  Return  of  Ulysses,” 
(1849,)  and  “Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,”  (1850.) 
His  portraits  of  Thomas  Carlyle  (1844)  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  are  admired.  He  constantly  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  but  would  never  allow  himself  to  be  elected  a 
member  of  that  body.  Died  in  1882. 

Linschooten,  van,  van  lin'sko'ten,  (Adriaan,)  a 
skilful  Dutch  painter  of  history  and  genre,  born  at  Delft 
in  1590.  Among  his  works  is  “ The  Repentance  of  Saint 
Peter.”  Died  about  1678. 

Linschooten  or  Linschoten,  van,  (Jan  Hugo,)  a 
Dutch  voyager,  born  at  Haarlem  in  1563.  He  went  to 
Goa  in  1583,  and  remained  there  several  years  in  the 
service  of  Archbishop  Fonseca.  After  his  return,  he 
published  in  1596  an  “Account  of  his  Voyage,  with  a 
Description  of  the  Portuguese  East  Indies,”  which  is 
said  to  be  reliable,  and  has  often  been  reprinted.  Died 
in  1633. 

Linsenbahrt,  lin'sen-baRt',  [Lat.  Rosi'nus  Len- 
til'ius,]  a German  medical  writer,  born  at  Waldenburg 
in  1657;  died  at  Stuttgart  in  1733. 

Lint,  van,  vtn  l!nt,  (Hendrik,)  a skilful  Flemish 
landscape-painter,  lived  probably  about  1630-50.  He 
worked  in  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  surname  of 
Studio.  Among  his  works  is  “Views  near  Rome.” 

Lint,  van,  (Pieter,)  a Flemish  painter  of  history, 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1609.  He  worked  in  Rome,  and 
afterwards  at  Antwerp,  to  which  he  returned  in  1639, 
and  was  patronized  by  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark.  He 
was  a good  colorist,  a correct  designer,  and  painted 
history  with  equal  success  in  large  or  small  pictures. 
Died  about  1668. 

See  Descamps,  “Vie  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Lin'ton,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Liverpool  about  1790.  He  became  a 
resident  of  London  in  his  youth,  and  afterwards  travelled 
extensively  in  the  South  of  Europe.  The  subjects  of  his 
best  works  are  Italian  and  Grecian  scenes,  among  which 
are  “The  Bay  of  Naples,”  “Lake  Lugano,”  “Ruins 
of  Paestum,”  “Athens,”  and  “An  Arcadian  Landscape.” 
His  style  is  simple  and  rather  austere. 

Li'nus,  [Gr.  Atvof,]  a fabulous  personage,  whom  the 
ancients  regarded  as  a son  of  Apollo  or  Mercury,  and  as 
one  of  the  inventors  of  poetry.  He  is  called  by  some 
authors  a personification  of  the  dirge.  Among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  circulated  a plaintive  song  or  dirge  called 
“Linus,”  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  (“Iliad,”  xviii. 
569.)  According  to  tradition,  he  was  killed  by  Hercules, 
who  was  his  pupil. 

Li'nus,  [Fr.  Lin,  1£n,]  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  a native 
of  Volterra,  in  Tuscany.  According  to  some  accounts, 
he  became  bishop  in  66  A.D.,  and  was  the  immediate 
successor  of  Saint  Peter.  Little  is  known  of  his  history  ; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  about  78 


a.d.  He  is  mentioned  in  Saint  Paul’s  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  chap.  iv.  21. 

Lin'wood,  Miss,  an  English  artist,  born  at  Birming- 
ham in  1755,  made,  in  needle-work,  copies  of  many  pic- 
tures of  the  old  masters.  She  was  offered,  it  is  said,  three 
thousand  guineas  for  one  of  her  works.  Died  in  1845. 

Lionardo  da  Vinci.  See  Vinci,  da. 

Li'o-nel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son  of  Edward 
III.  of  England,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1338.  He  died 
in  1368,  leaving  no  issue  except  a daughter,  Philippa, 
who  was  married  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 

Lionne,  de,  deh  le'on',  (Hugues,)  Marquis  de  Berny, 
a French  statesman  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Grenoble 
in  1611.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  1655. 
He  succeeded  Mazarin  in  1661  as  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  which  he  directed  with  great  ability  for  ten  years. 
Died  in  1671. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “ Memoires Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Fran- 
Sais.” 

Lionnet.  See  Lyonnet. 

Liotard,  le'o'tfR',  (Jean  Etienne,)  a Swiss  portrait- 
painter,  surnamed  the  Turk,  because  he  adopted  the 
Turkish  costume,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1702.  In  1725 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  reputation  by  his 
skill  in  crayon  and  enamel  miniatures.  He  worked  four 
years  in  Constantinople,  (1738-42),  painting  Turkish  cos- 
tumes, etc.  He  afterwards  painted  portraits  of  the  royal 
families  of  Austria  and  France.  Died  in  1790. 

See  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Liotard,  (Jean  Michel,)  a twin-brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  at  Geneva  in  1702,  was  an  engraver,  and 
one  of  the  best  pupils  of  Benoit  Audran.  He  engraved 
the  great  cartoons  of  C.  Cignani  in  Italy,  and  afterwards 
worked  in  Paris.  He  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he 
died  about  1760. 

Liotard,  (Pierre,)  a French  botanist,  born  near 
Grenoble  in  1729,  was  originally  a poor  peasant.  He 
acquired  a good  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  the  Alps, 
and  was  employed  as  guide  by  J.  J.  Rousseau  and 
Desfontaines.  He  corresponded  for  some  years  with 
Rousseau.  Died  in  1796. 

Liouville,  le'oo'vil',  (Joseph,)  an  able  French  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Saint-Omer  in  1809.  He  became  in 
1839  a member  of  the  Institute.  He  wrote  several  im- 
portant treatises,  and  edited  for  a long  time  a journal 
of  pure  mathematics  called  by  his  name. 

Lipano,  de,  d£  le-p£'no,  Countess,  was  the  title 
assumed  by  Caroline,  Queen  of  Naples,  after  the  death 
of  Murat,  her  husband.  See  Bonaparte,  (Caroline 
Marie.) 

Liparini,  le-p£-ree'nee,  (Ludovico,)  an  Italian  painter 
of  history,  born  at  Bologna  in  1800  ; died  in  1856. 

Lipenius,  le-pa'ne-us,  (Martin,)  a learned  German 
bibliographer,  born  in  Brandenburg  in  1630,  was  rector 
of  gymnasiums  at  Halle  and  Stettin.  He  compiled 
“Bibliotheca  Juridica,”  (1679,)  “Bibliotheca  Realis,  etc. 
Philosophica,”  (2  vols.,  1682,)  “Bibliotheca  Realis  The- 
ologica,”  (2  vols.,  1685,)  and  other  works.  Died  at 
Lubeck  in  1692. 

See  J.  H.  von  Seelen,  “Vita  M.  Lipenii,”  edited  by  Jenichen, 
1737;  Nic£ron,  “ Mdmoires." 

Lipinski,  le-pfen'skee,  (Charles,)  a celebrated  Polish 
violinist,  born  at  Radzin  in  1790.  He  received  the  title 
of  first  violinist  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Lippert,  lip'pgRt,  (Philipp  Daniel,)  a German  artist 
and  glyptographer,  was  born  at  Meissen  in  1703.  He 
published  “ Dactyliotheca ; or,  A Collection  of  Two 
Thousand  Prints  of  Antique  Gems.”  Died  in  1785. 

Lippe-Schaumburg,  von,  fon  lip'peh  showm'booRG, 
(Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  Count,  a German  general,  born 
in  London  in  1724.  He  served  several  campaigns  in  the 
Austrian  army,  and  afterwards  travelled  in  Italy.  He 
obtained  the  chief  command  of  the  British  troops  sent 
in  1761  to  aid  Portugal,  which  he  defended  with  success 
against  the  Spaniards.  Died  in  1777. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Lippi,  lip'pee,  (Annibale,)  a Roman  architect,  who 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Lippi,  (Filippo,)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  old 
Italian  painters  in  oil  and  fresco,  born  at  Florence  in  1412, 
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was  a pupil  of  Masaccio.  Before  he  was  of  age  he  was 
captured  by  pirates  and  enslaved  in  Africa.  His  master 
was  so  pleased  with  a portrait  of  himself,  drawn  with  a 
coal  on  the  wall,  that  he  gave  the  artist  his  liberty. 
Lippi  then  returned  to  Florence,  and  adorned  the 
churches  and  convents  of  that  city,  and  of  Spoleto, 
Prato,  etc.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  a Madonna, 
in  oil,  “The  Life  of  Saint  Stephen,”  “The  Death  of  San 
Bernardo,”  in  oil,  at  Prato,  two  “ Annunciations,”  and 
“The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,”  in  fresco.  He  excelled 
in  invention,  design,  and  colouring,  and  is  ranked  among 
the  greatest  painters  before  Raphael.  Died  in  1469. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Paint- 
ing in  Italy;”  Baldinucci,  “Notizie;”  Ticozzi,  “ Dizionario ;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Lippi,  (Filippo  or  Filippino,)  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1460,  and  became  an  excellent 
painter.  Fie  studied  with  Sandro  Botticelli,  and  worked 
chiefly  in  Florence  and  Rome.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  good  taste  and  correctness  of  design,  and  was 
perhaps  the  first  painter  among  the  moderns  who  treated 
costumes  and  other  accessories  with  propriety.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  “ Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  before 
the  Proconsul,”  the  “ Death  of  Lucretia,”  at  the  Pitti 
palace  in  Florence,  several  Madonnas,  and  frescos  in 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  in  the  same  city.  Died  in  1505. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters  ;”  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Paint- 
ing in  Italy;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Lippi,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  near  Bo- 
logna in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a pupil  of  L.  Caracci. 

Lippi,  (Lippo,)  called  Lipfo  of  Florence,  a Floren- 
tine painter,  born  in  1354,  was  the  father  of  Filippo 
Lippi,  (1412-69.)  His  works,  which  are  praised  by 
Vasari,  are  not  now  extant.  Died  in  1415. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Lippi,  (Lorenzo,)  a successful  Italian  painter  and 
poet,  born  at  Florence  in  1606,  received  lessons  in  art 
from  Roselli.  He  worked  in  Florence,  and  was  reputed 
one  of  the  best  draughtsmen  of  his  time.  “The  Martyr- 
dom of  Saint  Sebastian”  and  “ The  Triumph  of  David” 
are  called  his  master-pieces.  He  wrote  a facetious  poem 
called  “II  Malmantile  racquistato,”  (1676,)  which  was 
admired  and  recognized  by  the  Academy  della  Crusca 
among  the  testi  di  lingua.  Died  in  1664. 

See  Mrs.  Jameson,  “ Memoirs  of  Early  Italian  Painters ;”  Lanzi, 
“History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Baldinucci,  “Notizie.” 

Lip'pin-cott,  (Joshua  B.,)  an  American  publisher, 
distinguished  for  his  ability,  energy,  and  enterprise, 
was  born  in  Burlington  county,  New  Jersey,  in  1814. 
About  1828  he  came  to  Philadelphia  and  engaged  him- 
self in  a small  bookstore.  At  an  early  age  he  com- 
menced the  publishing  and  bookselling  business,  which 
he  conducted  successfully.  In  1850  he  purchased  the 
business  of  Messrs.  Grigg  & Elliot,  and  the  firm  of 
which  he  became  the  head  soon  took  its  place  among 
the  most  distinguished  publishing  houses  in  the  United 
States.  He  died  in  1886. 

Lippincott,  (Sarah  G.,)  a popular  American  writer, 
whose  original  name  was  Clarke,  was  born  at  Pompey, 
in  Onondaga  county,  New  York,  about  1825.  Her  first 
productions  appeared  in  the  New  York  “ Mirror,”  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Grace  Greenwood.  She  also 
contributed  to  the  “National  Era,”  Washington.  Her 
principal  works  are  “Greenwood  Leaves,”  (1850-52,) 
“ History  of  my  Pets,”  (1850,)  “ Poems,”  (1851,)  “ Recol- 
lections of  my  Childhood,”  (1851,)  “Haps  and  Mishaps 
of  a Tour  in  Europe,”  (1852,)  “Forest  Tragedy,  and 
other  Tales,”  (1856,)  and  “Stories  and  Legends  of  His- 
tory and  Travel,”  (1857.)  She  was  married  in  1853  to 
Leander  K.  Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia,  where  she  be- 
came editor  of  a popular  juvenile  periodical  called  “The 
Little  Pilgrim.” 

See  Cleveland,  “Compendium  of  American  Literature;”  Alli- 
bone,  “Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Lippo  of  Florence.  See  Lippi. 

Lippomani,  l£p-po-ma'nee,  (Aloisio,)  a learned  Ital- 
ian prelate,  born  at  Venice  about  1500.  He  obtained 
successively  the  bishoprics  of  Modon,  Verona,  and  Ber- 
gamo, and  was  one  of  three  prelates  selected  to  preside 
over  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  1556  he  became  secretary 
to  Pope  Julius  III.  He  wrote,  besides  a few  other  works, 


commentaries  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  the  Psalms.  Died 
in  1559. 

Liprandi,  le-pRin'dee,  (Paul  Petrovitch,)  a Rus- 
sian general,  born  in  1796,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
taking  of  Warsaw,  in  1831,  and  in  the  Crimean  war  took 
(October  25,  1854)  the  Turkish  fortress  at  Kadikoi. 

Lips,  lips,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a Swiss  painter,  de- 
signer, and  engraver,  born  near  Zurich  in  1758.  Among 
his  best  works  are  the  engravings  for  Lavater’s  “ Phys- 
iognomical Fragments,”  and  a “Saint  Sebastian,”  after 
Van  Dyck.  Died  in  1817. 

Lipse,  (Juste.)  See  Lipsius. 

Lipsius,  lip'se-us,  (Justus,)  [Fr.  Juste  Lipse,  zhiist 
l£ps,]  a Flemish  scholar,  critic,  and  philologist  of  high 
reputation,  was  born  at  Isque,  between  Brussels  and 
Louvain,  in  1547.  He  was  educated  at  Brussels  and 
Louvain.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  produced  “Various 
Readings,”  (“Variae  Lectiones,”)  which  were  received 
with  favour.  He  was  professor  of  history  in  Jena  two 
years,  ending  in  1574,  and  occupied  the  same  chair  at 
Leyden  from  1579  to  1592.  About  this  time  he  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  was  afterwards  professor  of  history 
at  Louvain.  He  wrote  many  works  on  history,  criticism, 
antiquities,  etc.,  which  were  very  popular  in  his  time. 
His  best  work,  according  to  Scaliger,  is  a commentary 
on  Tacitus,  (1574,)  whose  history,  it  is  said,  he  knew  by 
heart.  His  admiration  of  Tacitus  and  Seneca  spoiled 
his  Latinity,  which  was  affectedly  concise.  His  moral 
character  is  said  to  have  been  good.  Died  in  1606. 

See  Mir^us,  “Vita  Justi  Lipsii,”  1606;  Scribani,  “Justi  Lipsii 
Defensio;”  Charles  Nisard,  “ Le  Triumvirat  litteraire  au  XVIe 
Siecle,  J.  Lipse,  Joseph  Scaliger  et  I.  Casaubon,”  1852;  Edward 
van  Even,  “ J.  Lipsius  als Vaderlander,”  1849;  Bayle,  “Historical 
and  Critical  Dictionary;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Liron,  le'rbN',  (Jean,)  a learned  French  Benedictine 
monk,  born  at  Chartres  in  1665,  lived  in  Paris  and  at 
Mans.  Among  his  works  are  “ The  Amenities  of  Criti- 
cism,” (2  vols.,  1717,)  and  a curious  book  called  “His- 
toric and  Literary  Oddities,”  (“  Singularity  historiques 
et  litteraires,”  4 vols.,  1734-40.)  Died  in  1749. 

Liruti,  le-roo'tee,  (Giovanni  Giuseppe,)  an  Italian 
antiquary,  born  in  Friuli  about  1710;  died  in  1780. 

Lis,  l!s  or  l£ss,  (Charles  Auguste,)  a Belgian  com- 
poser, born  at  Antwerp  in  1784;  died  in  1845. 

Lis  or  Lys,  liss,  or  Van  der  Lys,  vfn  der  liss,  (Jan,) 
a Dutch  painter,  born  at  Oldenburg  in  1570.  He  worked 
in  Rome  and  Venice,  taking  for  his  models  Titian  and 
Paul  Veronese.  Some  critics  find  in  his  works  the  good 
colouring  of  the  former  with  the  grace  of  the  latter. 
Among  his  productions  are  “Adam  and  Eve  Mourning  for 
Abel,”  and  “The  Prodigal  Son.”  Died  at  Venice  in  1629. 

Lis  or  Lys,  van  der,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  painter,  born 
at  Breda  about  1600.  A picture  of  “ Diana  Bathing”  is 
called  his  best  work. 

Lisboa,  de,  di  Rs-bo'i,  (Marcos,)  a Portuguese  his- 
torian and  Franciscan  friar,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1511. 
He  wrote  a “ Chronicle  of  the  Order  of  Friars  of  Saint 
Francis,”  (3  vols.,  1556,  1570,  1660,)  and  is  ranked  among 
the  classic  authors  of  Portugal.  Died  in  1 591. 

Liscov,  lis'kof,  (Christian  Ludwig,)  the  most  ex- 
cellent satirist  and  prose  writer  of  Germany  before  Les- 
sing, was  born  at  Wittenberg  in  1701.  He  lived  at 
Lubeck,  Dresden,  etc.,  and  about  1741  became  secretary 
to  Bruhl,  the  Saxon  minister.  In  1745  he  obtained  the 
title  of  Kriegsrath,  (councillor  of  war,)  but  a few  years 
later  he  was  removed  from  office.  He  published  in  1739 
a “Collection  of  Satirical  and  Serious  Writings.”  His 
style  was  remarkable  for  purity.  His  works  are  per- 
vaded by  a sound  philosophical  spirit,  and  have  been 
more  highly  appreciated  since  his  death  than  before. 
He  was  a complete  master  of  the  weapons  of  irony. 
One  of  his  treatises  is  entitled  “The  Excellence  and 
Utility  of  Bad  Writers.”  Died  in  1760. 

See  Lisch,  “Liscovs  Leben,”  1845;  Karl  Gustav  Helbig, 
“ C.  L.  Liscow:  Beitrag  zur  Literatur-  und  Cultur-Geschichte,”  etc., 
1844. 

Lisfranc,  IcTrSn',  (Jacques,)  a distinguished  French 
surgeon,  born  in  the  department  of  Loire  in  1790.  Among 
his  works  is  “Diseases  of  the  Uterus,”  (“Maladies  de 
l’Uterus,”  1836.)  Died  in  1847. 

See  L.  A.  Coutourier,  “ Biographie  de  J.  Lisfranc,”  1852;  “ Nou- 
velle Biographie  Generale.” 
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Lisle,  111,  (Lady  Alice,)  was  the  widow  of  an  English 
lawyer  who  took  an  active  part  against  Charles  I.  She 
was  condemned  to  death  by  Judge  Jeffreys,  and  executed 
hi  1685. 

See  Macaulay,  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  i.  chap.  v. 

Lisle,  (Sir  George,)  an  English  royalist  officer,  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Newbury.  Having 
been  taken  prisoner  at  Colchester  in'  1648,  he  was  shot. 

LTsle-Adam.  See  Villiers. 

Lisle,  de.  See  Delisle. 

Lisle,  de,  deh  161,  (Jean  Baptiste  Isoard,)  a prolific 
French  writer,  called  also  Delisle  de  Sales,  was  born 
at  Lyons  in  1743.  He  was  condemned  to  exile  for  the 
alleged  immorality  of  his  “ Philosophy  of  Nature,” 
which  consequently  attracted  attention;  but  his  sentence 
was  annulled  or  remitted.  He  wrote  many  other  works. 
Died  in  1816. 

Lismanin,  lis-mS-neen',  (Francis,)  a Socinian  theo- 
logian, born  at  Corfu,  became  confessor  to  the  Queen  of 
Poland  about  1546.  Died  about  1563. 

Lisola,  de,  deh  le'zo'li',  (FRANgois  Paul,)  Baron, 
an  able  diplomatist,  born  at  Salins,  France,  in  1613.  He 
was  successively  employed  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
as  minister  to  England,  (1743,)  to  Poland,  and  to  Spain. 
He  wrote  several  successful  political  treatises,  one  of 
which,  called  “Shield  of  the  State  and  of  Justice,” 
(1667,)  was  directed  against  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
Died  about  1675. 

List,  list,  (Friedrich,)  a German  political  economist, 
was  born  at  Reutlingen  in  1789.  In  1825  he  emigrated 
to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  extensively  engaged  in 
coal-mining,  and  published,  in  English,  “Outlines  of  a 
New  System  of  Political  Economy,”  (Philadelphia,  1827.) 
Having  been  appointed  United  States  consul  at  Leipsic, 
he  returned  to  Europe  in  1832,  and  in  several  publica- 
tions efficiently  advocated  the  construction  of  railroads 
in  Germany.  He  published  “A  National  System  of  Po- 
litical Economy,”  (Stuttgart,  1841,)  in  which  he  favours 
the  protection  of  native  industry.  He  committed  suicide 
in  1846.  Since  his  death  his  merit  has  been  more  fully 
recognized  throughout  Germany. 

See  “ Life  of  List,”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works  published 
at  Stuttgart,  1851. 

Lista  y Aragon,  16s'ti  e fi-rfi-g6n',  (Don  Alberto,) 
an  eminent  Spanish  poet,  critic,  and  mathematician,  born 
at  Triana,  a suburb  of  Seville,  in  1775.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  nau- 
tical college  of  Seville.  He  obtained  the  chair  of  rhetoric 
and  poetry  in  the  university  of  that  city  in  1807,  but  lost 
it  in  consequence  of  the  French  invasion  of  1808.  He 
passed  about  four  years  as  an  exile  in  France,  from  1813 
to  1817.  In  1820  he  began  to  edit  “The  Censor,”  at 
Madrid.  After  various  removals  and  adverse  fortunes, 
he  became  about  1833  editor  of  the  “ Gaceta  de  Madrid,” 
which  in  his  hands  was  an  able  and  successful  political 
journal.  In  1822  he  published  a volume  of  poems,  which 
are  greatly  admired.  His  superior  critical  ability  is  dis- 
played in  his  “ Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Literature  of 
Spain,”  (1839.)  He  also  published  a “Treatise  on  Pure 
and  Mixed  Mathematics,”  which  is  a standard  work. 
As  a lyric  poet  he  united  the  fervour  and  splendid  colour 
of  the  old  Spanish  school  with  the  purer  taste  and  depth 
of  reflection  of  the  moderns.  His  imitations  of  Horace, 
in  his  “ Philosophic  Poems,”  are  admirable.  Died  in  1848. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.  ” 

Lis'ter,  (Joseph  Jackson,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  mer- 
chant of  London,  who  attained  distinction  by  his  know- 
ledge of  optics  and  by  his  improvement  of  the  achromatic 
microscope.  He  had  been  led  to  the  use  of  that  in- 
strument by  a love  of  natural  history.  About  1828  he 
produced  a combination  of  lenses  which  was  perfectly 
achromatic,  with  a large  focal  pencil,  thus  surmounting 
what  had  before  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  perfection 
of  the  microscope.  He  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  an 
account  of  it,  which  was  inserted  in  their  “ Philosophical 
Transactions.” 

Lister,  (Martin,)  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  English  naturalist, 
born  at  Radcliffe  (Bucks)  about  1638.  In  1670  he  settled 
at  York,  where  he  practised  medicine.  He  removed  to 
London  in  1684,  and  published  “Synopsis  Conchylio- 


rum,”  (1685—93,)  a valuable  work  on  conchology,  which 
was  highly  commended  by  Linnaeus.  In  1709  he  became 
physician  to  Queen  Anne.  He  wrote  three  excellent 
treatises  on  English  Spiders,  Fluviatile  Shells,  and 
Marine  Shells,  (1678,)  and  other  works.  “Lister  may 
be  reckoned,”  says  Hallam,  “one  of  those  who  have 
done  most  to  found  the  science  of  conchology.”  (“In- 
troduction to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  Died  in  171 1. 

See  Thompson,  “History  of  the  Royal  Society.” 

Lister,  (Sir  Matthew,)  an  English  physician,  born 
in  \orkshire  about  1365.  He  became  president  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London,  and  physician  to  Charles 
I.  Died  in  1657. 

Lister,  (Thomas  Henry,)  an  English  author  and 
gentleman,  born  about  1800,  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Lister,  Esq.,  of  Armitage  Park.  He  obtained  the  office 
of  registrar-general  of  births.  He  published  two  novels, 
entitled  “Granby,”  (1826,)  and  “Herbert  Lacy,”  and  a 
“Life  of  Lord  Clarendon  the  Historian.”  He  married 
the  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  known  as  the  au- 
thoress of  “ Sketches  of  the  Contemporaries  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon.”  Died  in  1842.  In  1844  his 
widow  became  the  wife  of  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis. 
He  was  a brother-in-law  of  Lord  John  Russell. 

Lis'ton,  (John,)  a popular  English  comedian,  born 
in  London  in  1776,  appeared  on  the  London  stage  about 
1805.  He  excelled  in  low  comedy,  and  acted  many  years 
at  the  Haymarket,  Covent  Garden,  and  Drury  Lane 
Theatres.  Died  in  1846. 

Lis'ton,  (Robert,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  Scottish  phy- 
sician, born  in  1794.  About  1817  he  began  to  practise 
in  Edinburgh,  where  he  attained  great  eminence  as  a 
surgeon.  In  1833  he  published  his  “ Principles  of  Sur- 
gery.” He  removed  to  London  in  1834,  practised  with 
success,  and  became  professor  of  clinical  surgery  in 
University  College.  Died  in  1848. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement.) 

Liszinski,  le-sh6n'skee,  (Casimir,)  a Polish  philoso- 
pher, who  was  beheaded  in  1689  on  a false  charge  of 
heresy  or  atheism. 

Liszt,  list,  (Franz,)  a Hungarian  musician,  and  the 
most  celebrated  pianist  of  recent  times,  was  born  at  Rai- 
ding in  1811.  He  was  instructed  by  Czerny  and  Salieri 
at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  repaired  to  Paris,  where  his 
performance  made  a great  sensation.  About  1823  he 
visited  England,  and  was  received  with  equal  enthusiasm. 
Having,  after  his  return  to  Paris,  heard  Paganini,  he  re- 
solved to  obtain  the  same  mastery  over  the  piano  which 
that  great  musician  had  gained  over  the  violin  ; and  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  he  has  succeeded.  He  has  visited 
the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  everywhere  excited 
the  warmest  admiration.  Though  he  has  produced  seve- 
ral compositions,  he  chiefly  excels  as  a performer.  Liszt 
is  distinguished  for  generosity,  and  has  given  largely  to 
charitable  and  useful  institutions.  In  1848  he  was  ap- 
pointed leader  of  the  orchestra  in  the  imperial  chapel 
at  Weimar.  He  is  the  author  of  a “ Life  of  Frederick 
Chopin.”  In  1875  he  took  holy  orders  and  received  the 
tonsure.  Re!u  ning  to  Hungary  in  1871  he  was  gtanted 
a pension  ; four  years  later  he  became  director  of  the 
Hungarian  Academy  of  Music.  He  afterwards  worked 
at  “Stanislaus,”  an  oratorio.  He  died  in  1886. 

Lith.'-g'OW,  (William,)  a traveller,  who  traversed  on 
foot  a large  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  pub- 
lished in  1614  an  entertaining  narrative  of  his  travels. 
At  Malaga  he  was  arrested  as  a spy  and  heretic,  and 
toitured  by  the  Inquisition. 

Lithov,  lit'hov,  ? (Gustavus,)  a Latin  poet,  born  in 
Sweden  in  1692.  In  1734  he  published  “Heroic-Mis- 
cellaneous Poems,”  ( Poemata  heroico-miscellanea.” ) 
His  “Panegyric  on  Charles  XII.”  (1720)  produced  a 
great  sensation.  Died  in  1 753- 

Litta,  16t't5,  (Pompeo,)  Count,  an  Italian  historical 
writer,  born  in  Milan  in  1781.  He  entered  the  French 
army  in  1804,  fought  at  Austerlitz,  (1805,)  and,  having 
obtained  the  grade  of  chef-de-bataillon,  left  the  service  in 
1814.  In  1819  he  began  to  publish  at  Milan  his  famous 
and  costly  work,  “ Celebrated  Italian  Families,”  which 
was  continued  until  his  death,  and  contains  accounts  of 
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seventy-five  families.  It  is  considered  remarkable  for 
historical  accuracy.  Died  in  1852. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Little.  See  Moore,  (Thomas.) 

Lit'tle,  (Henry,)  an  American  general,  born  at  Bal- 
timore, served  in  Mexico  in  1846,  and  entered  the  Con- 
federate army  in  1861.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Iuka,  in  1862. 

Lit/tle,  (William,)  an  English  historian,  called  Nau- 
BRIGENSIS,  was  born  at  Bridlington,  Yorkshire,  in  1136. 
He  became  a monk  of  Newborough  Abbey,  and  wrote  a 
“ History  of  England  from  the  Conquest  to  1197,”  which 
is  a work  of  merit. 

Lit'tle-ton,  (Adam,)  an  English  divine,  eminent  as 
a philologist  and  Orientalist,  was  born  in  Shropshire  in 
1627.  He  became  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  rector  of 
Chelsea,  and  prebendary  of  Westminster.  His  Latin 
Dictionary  (1679)  was  esteemed  and  often  reprinted.  He 
published  many  sermons,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1694. 

Littleton,  (Edward,)  Lord,  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal  of  England,  born  at  Munslow,  Shropshire,  in  1589, 
was  a lineal  descendant  of  the  jurist  Thomas  Littleton. 
After  finishing  his  studies  in  the  Inner  Temple,  he  soon 
rose  to  the  summit  of  his  profession.  In  1626  he  entered 
Parliament,  where  he  was  at  first  a zealous  adherent  of 
the  popular  party,  but  afterwards  went  over  to  the  court 
with  Wentworth  and  others.  He  was  made  chief  justice 
of  the  common  pleas  in  1640,  and  reluctantly  accepted 
the  great  seal  in  January,  1641.  He  was  then  raised  to 
the  peerage,  as  Lord  Littleton.  The  vacillation  which 
he  displayed  in  the  contest  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
Parliament  is  ascribed  to  lack  of  moral  courage  ; but  he 
was  suspected  of  perfidy  by  the  royalists  and  by  the  king. 
In  1642  the  king,  then  at  York,  ordered  Falkland  to  de- 
mand the  great  seal  from  the  “ traitor.”  Littleton  soon 
joined  the  court  at  York,  and,  through  the  intercession 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  was  retained  in  office  until  his  death, 
in  1645.  “He  was,”  says  Lord  Campbell,  “a  man  of 
excellent  private  character.” 

See  Lord  Campbell,  “ Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  Eng- 
land,” 1846;  Foss,  “The  Judges  of  England.” 

Littleton,  (Edward,)  an  English  poet.  He  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  Maple  Durham  about  1727, 
and  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  the  king.  He  was  author 
of  Verses  on  a Spider,  and  other  poems.  Died  in  1734. 

Littleton,  Lord.  See  Lyttleton. 

Littleton  or  Lyttleton,  (Thomas,)  a celebrated 
English  judge  and  jurist,  born  probably  about  1420,  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  Westcote,  of  Devonshire,  and  Eliza- 
beth Littleton.  He  studied  in  the  Inner  Temple.  In 
1455  he  was  appointed  king’s  serjeant,  and  rode  the 
northern  circuit  as  judge  of  assize.  After  the  triumph 
of  the  house  of  York,  he  received  a pardon  from  Edward 
IV.,  about  1462,  and  was  retained  in  the  office  of  king’s 
sergeant.  He  was  appointed  a judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  in  1466,  and  created  a knight  of  the  Bath 
in  1475.  Pie  died  in  1481.  His  treatise  on  “Tet  ures,” 
wiitten  in  Norman  French,  is  regarded  as  the  principal 
basis  of  the  laws  of  property  in  Great  Britain.  The 
style  is  remarkably  clear  and  pure. 

Littre,  (Alexis,)  a French  physician,  born  at  Cordes 
in  1658,  practised  in  Paris,  and  wrote  many  memoirs  on 
pathological  anatomy.  Died  in  1725. 

Littre,  (Maximilian  Paul  Emile,)  a French 
philologist,  born  in  Paris  in  1801.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  “ Nationel,”  a democratic  journal,  from 
1831  to  1851.  He  also  brought  out  a good  edition  of 
Hippocrates  with  a French  translation  in  eight  volumes, 
but  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  the  “ Dictionary  of 
the  French  Language”  which  appeared  in  1872,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  dictionaries  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
He  occasionally  took  part  in  politics  as  a moderate 
republican.  Died  in  1881. 

Littrow,  lit’tRof  or  lii'tRo,  (Joseph  Johann,)  an 
eminent  astronomer,  boin  in  Bohemia  in  1781.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  astronomy  at  Cracow  in  1807,  and 
at  Kazan  in  1810.  In  1819  he  became  director  of  the 
Observatory  of  Vienna,  which  he  greatly  improved,  and 
lectured  on  astronomy  with  su<  cess  in  that  city.  He 
published  many  valuable  scientific  works,  among  which 


are  “Theoretic  and  Practical  Astronomy,”  (1822-26,) 
“Dioptrics,”  (1830,)  and  “The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens,” 
(1853.)  The  last  is  called  one  of  the  best  popular  books 
on  that  subject.  Died. in  1840. 

Littrow,  (Karl  Ludwig,)  a son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Kazan  in  1811.  He  succeeded  his  father 
as  director  of  the  Observatory  of  Vienna  in  1842.  The 
Annals  of  this  observatory  which  have  appeared  since 
his  appointment  are  esteemed  among  the  most  valuable 
astronomical  registers.  In  1847  Littrow  and  W.  Struve 
were  employed  to  connect  Austria  and  Russia  by  trian- 
gulation. 

Lit-y-er'ses,  [Gr.  Atruepo^f,]  a son  of  Midas,  King 
of  Phrygia,  was  killed  by  Hercules. 

Liutprand.  See  Luitprand. 

Liutprandus.  See  Luitprandus. 

Livens.  See  Lievens. 

Liverani,  le-vi-rd'nee,  an  Italian  theologian,  born  at 
Castel-Bolognese  in  1823,  published  in  1861  a work 
against  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope. 

Liv'er-more,  (Abiel  Abbott,)  an  American  Unita- 
rian divine,  born  at  Wilton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1811, 
became  in  1850  pastor  of  a church  at  Cincinnati.  He 
has  published  a number  of  works  in  prose  and  verse. 

Liv'er-pool,  (Charles  Jenkinson,)  first  Earl  of, 
a British  statesman,  born  in  Oxfordshire  in  1727,  was 
the  son  of  Charles  Jenkinson.  In  1761  he  entered  Par- 
liament, and  was  appointed  by  Lord  Bute  under-secretary 
of  state.  After  the  retirement  of  Lord  Bute,  in  1763,  he 
acquired  the  favour  of  the  king,  and  incurred  much 
popular  odium  as  the  chief  of  the  secret  cabinet.  He 
became  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  in  1767,  was 
secretary  of  war  under  Lord  North  from  1778  to  1782, 
and  was  afterwards  president  of  the  board  of  trade  in 
the  ministry  of  the  younger  Pitt.  He  was  created  Lord 
Hawkesbury  in  1786,  and  Earl  of  Liverpool  in  1796.  In 
1758  he  had  published  a “Discourse  on  the  Conduct  of 
Great  Britain  with  respect  to  Neutral  Nations.”  He  died 
in  1808,  leaving  his  title  to  his  son,  who  became  premier. 

Liverpool,  (Robert  Banks  Jenkinson,)  Earl  of, 
a conservative  British  statesman,  eminent  for  his  pru- 
dence and  prosperity,  born  in  1770,  was  the  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1790  he 
entered  Parliament  as  a political  friend  of  Pitt.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  candour  in  debate,  by  abilities 
more  solid  than  brilliant,  and  by  his  persistent  hostility 
to  innovation  or  reform.  About  1796  he  received  the 
title  of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  married  a daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Bristol.  He  became  foreign  secretary  in  the 
ministry  of  Addington  in  March,  1801,  and  made  peace 
with  Napoleon  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802.  In 
1804  he  accepted  the  office  of  home  secretary  under  Pitt, 
who  had  returned  to  power.  The  ministry  having  been 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  Pitt,  in  1806,  Lord  Hawkesbury 
was  requested  by  the  king  to  form  a new  ministry ; but 
he  declined  the  task.  He  took  office  as  home  secretary 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  1807,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father’s  earldom  in  1808.  In  June,  1812, 
he  obtained  the  place  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  or 
premier,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Percival,  which  he  re- 
tained until  he  was  prostrated  by  a stroke  of  apoplexy 
in  February,  1827.  “He  presided  over  the  councils  of 
England,”  says  Brougham,  “for  a longer  time  than  any 
other,  excepting  Walpole  and  Pitt.  It  happened  to  him 
that  the  years  during  which  the  helm  of  the  state,  as  it 
is  called,  were  intrusted  to  his  hands,  were  those  of  the 
greatest  events,  alike  in  negotiation,  in  war,  in  commerce, 
and  in  finance,  which  ever  happened  to  illustrate  or  to 
checker  the  annals  of  Europe.  ...  So  long  and  so  little 
interrupted  a course  of  official  prosperity  was  never, 
perhaps,  enjoyed  by  any  other  statesman.”  Brougham 
also  represents  him  as  remarkable  for  discretion  and 
as  a model  of  safe  mediocrity.  He  is  censured  for  op- 
posing the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  for  the  part 
he  took  in  the  persecution  of  Queen  Caroline.  Died 
in  December,  1828. 

See  Brougham,  “Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III.;” 
“Memoirs  of  the  Public  Life  of  Lord  Liverpool,”  London,  1827. 

Liv'I-a,  [Fr.  Livie,  le've',]  or,  more  fully,  LivT-a 
Dru-sil'la,  a Roman  empress,  born  in  58  B.C.,  was 
first  married  to  Tiberius  Nero.  After  becoming  the 
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mother  of  Tiberius  and  Drusus  Germanicus,  she  was 
married  in  38  B.c.  to  the  emperor  Augustus,  over  whom 
she  acquired  an  ascendency  which  she  retained  until  his 
death.  She  persuaded  him  to  adopt  her  son  Tiberius  as 
his  successor.  By  his  last  will  he  appointed  Livia  and 
Tiberius  his  heirs,  and  directed  her  to  assume  the  name 
of  Julia  Augusta.  She  was  a woman  of  superior  talents. 
Died  in  29  a.d. 

See  J.  D.  Koehler,  “Dissertatio  de  Livia  Augusta,”  1715; 
Tacitus,  “Annales,”  i.  and  v. ; “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate. ” 

Liv'I-a  Liv-il'la,  a granddaughter  of  the  preceding, 
was  the  sister  of  Germanicus.  She  became  the  wife  of 
her  cousin  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  and  was  sus- 
pected of  poisoning  her  husband  in  concert  with  Sejanus. 
She  was  put  to  death  for  that  crime,  by  order  of  Tiberius, 
about  30  A.D. 

Livie.  See  Livia. 

Livineius.  See  Lievens,  (John.) 

Liv'ing-ston,  (Brockholst,)  an  American  jurist  and 
soldier,  born  in  New  York  in  1764,  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  subsequently  rose  to 
be  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  a son  of  William  Livingston,  Governor  of  New 
Jersey.  Died  in  1823. 

Livingston,  (Edward,)  an  eminent  American  jurist 
and  statesman,  born  in  Clermont,  Columbia  county,  New 
York,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1764,  was  a son  of  Robert 
Livingston,  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York. 
Hi9  mother  was  Margaret  Beekman.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  in  1781,  studied  law, 
and  began  to  practise  in  the  city  of  New  York  about 
1785.  He  married  Mary  McEvers,  of  New  York.  After 
he  had  acquired  great  eminence  as  an  advocate,  he  was 
elected  a member  of  Congress  in  1794  by  the  Democrats. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1796  and  in  1798.  In  1801  he  was 
appointed  district-attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York  for  two  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1803  he 
became  a public  defaulter  in  consequence  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  one  of  his  clerks.  He  made  an  assignment 
of  his  property,  resigned  his  offices,  and  removed  in 
1804  to  New  Orleans.  Having  lost  his  first  wife,  he 
married  a creole,  named  Louise  Moreau  de  Lassy,  in 
1805.  He  enjoyed  great  professional  success  in  New 
Orleans,  and  paid  in  full  the  debt  which  he  owed  to 
the  government.  He  was  involved  in  a long  controversy 
and  litigation  about  the  title  to  some  land,  called  the 
Batture,  which  he  purchased  in  New  Orleans.  President 
efferson  was  one  of  his  adversaries  in  this  dispute ; 
ut  Livingston  gained  his  cause.  At  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  January  8,  1815,  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Jackson,  who  was  his  intimate  friend.  In  1821 
he  was  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  to 
revise  the  system  of  criminal  law.  He  acquired  celebrity 
by  his  “ System  of  Penal  Law  or  Criminal  Codes,”  pub- 
lished in  1833,  in  which  he  opposed  capital  punishment. 
“This  volume,”  says  the  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  July, 
1864,  “is  a perfect  treasure-house  of  juridical  and  legis- 
lative schemes  and  suggestions,  doctrines  and  contri- 
vances ; and  its  indirect  influence  has  been  immense.” 
M.  Villemain  declared  the  “System”  to  be  “a  work 
without  example  from  the  hand  of  any  one  man.  . . . 
The  lapse  of  time  has  deepened  and  strengthened  the 
foundations  of  his  fame.” 

He  represented  a district  of  Louisiana  in  Congress 
from  1823  to  1829,  and  was  elected  a Senator  of  the 
United  States  by  the  legislature  of  that  State  in  the 
latter  year.  In  April  or  May,  1831,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  by  President  Jackson.  Having  re- 
signed this  office  in  May,  1833,  he  was  immediately 
appointed  minister-plenipotentiary  to  France,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  “hit  the  happy  medium  between  firm- 
ness and  conciliation  in  diplomacy.”  He  returned  home 
about  the  end  of  1835,  and  died  at  Rhinebeck,  New 
F ork,  in  May,  1836.  He  had  several  children. 

See  a “ Life  of  Edward  Livingston,”  by  Charles  Havens  Hunt, 
with  an  Introduction  by  George  Bancroft,  1864;  “National  Por- 
trait-Gallery of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  i. ; “ North  American 
Review”  for  October,  1836. 

Liv'ing-ston,  (John,)  a Scottish  Presbyterian  divine, 
born  in  1603.  Having  declined  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 


giance in  1663,  he  was  banished,  and  retired  to  Rotter- 
dam, where  he  died  in  1672. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
A.  Gunn,  “Memoirs  of  J.  Livingston,”  New  York,  1829. 

Livingston,  (Rev.  John  H.,)  an  American  divine 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  born  at  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York,  in  1746.  Having  studied  at  Yale  College 
and  in  Holland,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D., 
he  became,  on  his  return,  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Church 
in  New  York.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
at  Queen’s  College,  New  Jersey,  in  1807,  and  president 
of  that  institution  in  1810.  Died  in  1825. 

Livingston,  (Philip,)  an  American  revolutionist,  and 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  born  at  Al- 
bany in  1716.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1737, 
and  in  1759  was  elected  a member  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  colony  from  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1770 
he  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  correspond 
with  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  then  agent  for  the 
colony  of  New  York.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Congress  of  1774  and  1776.  Died  in  1778. 

Livingston,  (Robert,)  the  first  possessor  of  the 
Livingston  Manor,  New  York,  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1654.  He  emigrated  to  New  York  about  1672,  and  ob- 
tained a grant  of  a large  tract  of  land  near  the  Hudson 
River.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  several  eminent  men  named 
Livingston.  He  had  three  sons,  Philip,  Robert,  and 
Gilbert,  from  the  second  of  whom  the  statesmen  Robert 
R.  and  Edward  Livingston  were  descended. 

Livingston,  (Robert  R.,)  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  New  York  in  1746,  was  a brother  of  Edward 
Livingston,  the  great  jurist.  He  graduated  at  King’s 
College,  New  York,  in  1765.  He  was  a descendant  of 
Robert,  noticed  above.  As  a member  of  the  Congress 
of  1776,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  draw 
up  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  became  chan- 
cellor of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1777,  was  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs  about  two  years,  (1781-83,)  and  in 
1801  was  sent  as  minister  to  France,  where  he  was  very 
favourably  received  by  Napoleon  and  assisted  in  the 
negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  He  returned 
home  in  1805,  after  which  he  aided  Robert  Fulton  in 
the  introduction  of  steam-navigation,  and  promoted 
improvements  in  agriculture.  Died  in  February,  1813. 

See  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  iv. 

Livingston,  (William,)  an  American  jurist,  brother 
of  Philip,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1741. 
Having  removed  to  New  Jersey,  he  was  elected  to  the 
first  Congress  from  that  State  in  1774.  He  became 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1776,  which  office  he  filled 
for  fourteen  years.  He  was  a member  of  the  Convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution,  (1787.)  He  was  the 
author  of  a “Review  of  the  Military  Operations  in  North 
America  from  1753  to  1758;”  also  of  several  political 
works,  and  of  a poem  entitled  “ Philosophical  Solitude.” 
Died  in  1790. 

See  “ Memoir  of  William  Livingston,”  by  Theodore  Sedg- 
wick, Jr. 

Liv'ing-stone  or  Liv'ing-ston,  (David,)  a Scottish 
missionary,  distinguished  as  an  explorer  of  Africa,  was 
born  at  Blantyre,  near  Glasgow,  about  1815.  He  worked 
in  a cotton-factory  in  his  youth.  Having  studied  medi- 
cine and  theology,  with  an  intention  to  labour  as  a mis- 
sionary, he  was  sent  by  the  London  Missionary  Society 
to  South  Africa  in  1840.  He  laboured  and  travelled  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  for  sixteen  years,  and  made  im- 
portant discoveries,  for  which  the  Geographical  Society 
awarded  him  a gold  medal.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1856,  and  published  an  interesting  work  entitled  “ Mis- 
sionary Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa,”  etc., 
(1857.)  In  1858  he  again  went  to  Africa,  as  consul  at 
Quilimane  or  Killimane,  with  a view  to  explore  the  river 
Zambesi,  to  promote  the  production  of  cotton,  and  to 
open  commercial  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  that 
region.  He  returned  to  England  in  1864,  and  about  the 
end  of  1865  published  a “Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to 
the  Zambesi,  1858-64.”  He  set  out  again  for  Africa  in 
1865.  A report  reached  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1867 
that  Dr.  Livingstone  had  been  killed  near  Lake  Nyassa  ; 
and,  although  later  information  showed  that  rumour  to 
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have  been  false,  considerable  uncertainty  for  a time 
pi  evaded  as  to  his  fate.  He  had  penetrated  westward 
fiom  Ujiji  in  search  of  the  springs  of  the  Nile  and  had 
leturned  in  an  easterly  direction  when  he  was  found  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  the  American  traveller,  in  the  winter 
of  1870.  While  still  prosecuting  his  search  he  suc- 
cumbed to  an  attack  of  dysentery  in  1873.  His  body, 
which  had  been  embalmed  in  salt  by  his  native  com- 
panions, was  brought  home  and  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Livin  Menus,  a skilful  Dutch  painter,  bom  at 
Amsterdam  in  1630,  worked  for  many  years  at  Florence, 
wheie  he  died  in  1691. 

Liv'ius  Andronicus,  a Roman  dramatist  and 
actor,  who  began  his  career  as  an  author  about  240  B.C. 
The  place  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  earliest  dramatic  writer  of  Rome.  He  composed 
both  tragedies  and  comedies,  of  which  only  fragments 
now  remain,  and  was  the  sole  perlormer  of  h s own 
plays,  whuh  were  used  in  schools  in  the  time  of  Horace. 

Livonniere,  de,  (Claude  Pocquet,)  a French 
juiist,  born  at  Angers  in  1652  ; died  in  Paris  in  1726. 

Livoy,  de,  deh  le'vwiP,  (Pere  Timoth^e,)  a French 
friar  and  litterateur , born  at  Pithiviers  in  1715-  He  pub- 
lished, in  1767,  a “Dictionary  of  French  Synonyms.” 
Died  in  1777. 

Liv'y,  [Lat.  Liv'ius,]  (Titus,)  [It.  Tito  Livio,  tee'to 
lee've-o ; Fr.  Tite  Live,  t£t  lfev,]  a celebrated  Roman 
historian,  was  born  at  Patavium  (now  Padua)  in  59  B.c. 
Ancient  writers  furnish  us  few  particulars  of  his  life, 
except  that  he  was  patronized  by  Augustus  and  became 
a person  of  consideration  at  court.  He  appears  to  have 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  Rome.  Niebuhr 
favours  the  opinion  that  he  was  in  early  life  a teacher  of 
rhetoric.  His  great  history  of  Rome,  from  the  origin  of 
the  city  to  the  year  9 B.C.,  was  called  by  him  “Annales,” 
and  was  comprised  in  one  hundred  and  forty-two  books, 
of  which  thirty-five  have  come  down  to  us  entire, — viz., 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth  decades,  and  five  books  of  the 
fifth  decade.  We  have  also  epitomes,  by  an  unknown 
hand,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  books.  The  first  book 
was  probably  published  or  written  between  29  and  25 
B.c.  His  dialogues  on  philosophy  and  politics,  which, 
according  to  some  writers,  procured  him  the  favour  of 
Augustus,  are  not  now  extant. 

The  great  popularity  of  his  history  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  his  style  and  his  wonder- 
ful powers  of  description.  The  numerous  orations  by 
which  the  history  is  diversified  are  models  of  eloquence. 
“ The  painting  of  the  narrative,”  says  Macaulay,  in  his 
essay  entitled  “ History,”  in  the  “ Edinburgh  Review,” 
“ is  beyond  description  vivid  and  graceful.  The  abun- 
dance of  interesting  sentiments  and  splendid  imagery  in 
the  speeches  is  almost  miraculous.”  But  he  was  desti- 
tute of  many  qualifications  essential  to  a historian  of  the 
first  order.  Incapable  of  broad  philosophic  views,  and 
indisposed  to  profound  research,  he  was  more  studious 
to  exalt  the  national  glory  and  produce  a picturesque 
effect  than  to  compose  a true  history.  He  made  little 
use  of  public  documents,  and  was  not  familiar  with  the 
antiquities  of  his  country.  His  work  is  also  deficient 
in  the  explanation  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
state,  the  contests  between  the  orders,  the  progress 
of  civilization,  and  other  domestic  affairs.  Livy  was 
married,  and  had  two  or  more  children.  Died  at  Padua 
in  17  a.d. 

See  N.  Machiavelli,  “Discorso  sopra  la  prima  Decada  di  Tito 
Livio,”  1532,  (translated  into  English  by  E.  Dacres,  1636;)  D.  W. 
Moller,  “Disputatio  circularis  de  Tito  Livio,”  1688;  A.  M,  Mene- 
ghelli,  “Vita  di  Tito  Livio,”  1835;  G.  F.  Tommasini,  “ Vita  Titi 
Livii,”  1630;  J.  C.  Hand,  “De  Tito  Livio  Oratore,”  1773. 

Llanos  de  Valdez,  Ifi'nds  di  vil'dSth,  (Don  Sebas- 
tian,) a Spanish  painter,  born  at  Granada  about  1602; 
died  after  1670. 

Llewellyn  or  Llywelyn,  loo-Sl'in,  I.,  Prince  of 
Wales,  began  to  reign  about  1 190,  and  married  a daughter 
of  John,  King  of  England.  The  latter  afterwards  invaded 
Wales  and  forced  him  to  do  homage.  Llewellyn  waged 
war  against  Henry  III.  about  1228.  Being  harassed  by 
the  rebellion  of  his  youngest  son  Griffith,  he  made,  in 
1237,  a treaty  with  Henry,  and  purchased  peace  by 


acknowledging  himself  the  vassal  of  that  king.  He  died 
in  1240,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  David. 

Llewellyn  II.  was  the  son  of  Griffith,  and  successor 
of  his  uncle  David.  He  renewed  the  homage  to  Henry 
III.,  but  conspired  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester  against 
him  in  1263.  Llewellyn  and  his  allies  were  defeated  at 
Evesham  in  1265.  In  1276  he  was  summoned  by  Edward 
I.  to  come  and  do  homage;  but  he  declined.  Wales 
was  then  invaded  and  conquered  by  Edward  in  1277. 
Llewellyn,  having  again  revolted,  was  killed  in  battle, 
about  1280. 

Llorente,  lo-rln'ti,  (Bernardo  Germano,)  a Span- 
ish painter,  born  at  Seville  in  1685  ; died  in  1757. 

Llorente,  (Don  Felix,)  a Spanish  painter,  born  at 
Valencia  in  1712,  was  successful  in  history,  landscapes, 
and  portraits.  Died  in  1787. 

Llorente,  (Don  Juan  Antonio,)  a learned  Spanish 
historian,  born  near  Calahorra,  in  Aragon,  in  1756. 
Having  been  ordained  as  a priest,  he  was  chosen  vicar- 
general  of  the  see  of  Calahorra  in  1782.  Favoured  by 
Florida-Blanca  or  the  king,  he  was  appointed  in  1789 
secretary-general  of  the  Inquisition,  of  which  he  became 
a determined  adversary.  In  1794  the  Grand  Inquisitor 
directed  Llorente,  whose  opinions  were  known  to  be 
liberal,  to  write  an  exposition  of  the  abuses  of  the  In- 
quisition. In  1808  he  embraced  the  party  of  the  French 
invaders,  was  admitted  into  the  council  of  state  by  King 
Joseph,  and  promoted  the  suppression  of  the  Inquisition 
in  1809.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Spain,  in 
1814,  he  went  as  an  exile  to  Paris,  where  he  published 
in  1817  his  “Critical  History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion,” which  was  his  great  work.  It  is  said  by  Prescott 
to  be  the  only  authentic  account  of  that  institution.  He 
also  wrote  “ Historical  Notices  of  the  Basque  Provinces,” 
(1806-8.)  Died  in  1823. 

See  Prescott,  “ History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  vol.  i.  parti. ; 
his  autobiographic  Memoirs,  “ Noticia  biografica  o Memorias  para 
la  Historia  de  su  Vida,”  1818;  J.  A.  Mahul,  “ Notice  biographique 
sur  Don  J.  A.  Llorente,”  1823;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  GenAale 
“Monthly  Review,”  vol.  xci.,  1820,  (Appendix.) 

Lloyd,  loid,  (Charles,)  an  English  banker,  eminent 
as  a scholar  and  philanthropist,  born  in  Birmingham 
in  September,  1748,  was  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  was  conspicuous  as  an  advocate  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  was  a man  of  great  in- 
fluence in  the  community.  He  was  an  uncle  of  Thomas 
F.  Buxton,  and  father  of  Anna  Braithwaite.  Died  in  1828. 

Lloyd,  (Charles,)  an  English  bishop,  born  in  Buck- 
inghamshire in  1784.  He  was  appointed  regius  professor 
of  divinity  in  Oxford  in  1822,  and  Bishop  of  Oxford  in 
1827.  Died  in  1829. 

Lloyd,  (Charles,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  Birming- 
ham, was  a son  of  Charles  Lloyd,  banker,  noticed  above, 
and  was  a friend  of  Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  Southey.  In 
1796  he  went  to  Bristol,  and  lived  in  the  same  house 
with  Coleridge.  Lloyd  produced,  besides  other  poems, 
“Nugae  Canorae,”  (“Sounding  Trifles,”  1819,)  “Desul- 
tory Thoughts  in  London,”  (1821,)  and  “The  Duke 
of  Ormond,”  a tragedy,  (1822.)  He  translated  the 
tragedies  of  Alfieri  into  English.  Died  in  1839. 

See  De  Quincey,  “ Literary  Reminiscences,”  vol.  ii. ; “Monthly 
Review”  for  May,  1816,  July,  1820,  and  July,  1823. 

Lloyd,  (David,)  a British  biographer,  born  in  Merio- 
nethshire in  1625.  He  took  orders,  and  successively 
held  several  benefices.  Among  his  principal  works  is 
“ The  Statesmen  and  Favourites  of  England  since  the 
Reformation,”  (1665.)  Died  in  1691. 

Lloyd,  (Henry,)  a British  officer,  distinguished  as  a 
writer  on  tactics,  was  born  in  Wales  about  1725.  lie 
served  in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  first  in  the  Austrian 
army  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Prussia.  About  1770 
he  obtained  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  Russian 
army,  and  was  employed  in  a war  against  the  Turks,  but 
was  suspected  of  being  a secret  agent  of  the  English 
government.  Suddenly  quitting  the  Russian  service,  he 
went  to  Gibraltar,  and  gave  valuable  counsel  to  General 
Elliott  respecting  the  siege  of  that  fortress.  He  died  at 
Huy  in  1 783,  leaving  an  “ Introduction  to  the  History  of 
the  War  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa,”  (1781,)  a “ Memoir  on  the  Invasion  and 
Defence  of  England,”  (1798,)  and  other  works. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 
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Lloyd,  (Nicholas,)  a British  writer,  born  in  Flint- 
shire in  1634.  He  obtained  the  living  of  Newington, 
Surrey,  in  1672.  In  1670  he  published  a “ Historical, 
Geographical,  and  Poetical  Dictionary,”  which  was  once 
esteemed.  Died  in  1680. 

Lloyd,  (Robert,)  an  English  poet,  born  at  West- 
minster in  1733.  He  became  an  usher  in  the  West- 
minster School,  and  a companion  of  Churchill,  Colman, 
etc.  His  health  and  fortune  were  injured  by  dissipated 
habits.  He  composed  an  admired  poem,  “The  Actor,” 
(1760,)  “The  Capricious  Lovers,”  a comic  opera,  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1764. 

See  Newton,  “Life  of  R.  Lloyd;”  Kenrick,  “Life  of  Lloyd,” 
1774- 

Lloyd,  (William,)  a pious  and  learned  English 
bishop,  born  in  Berkshire  in  1627.  He  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph  in  1680,  and  was  one  of  the 
bishops  imprisoned  by  James  II.  in  1688  for  refusing  to 
publish  in  their  churches  the  declaration  of  indulgence 
to  Catholics  and  dissenters.  He  became  almoner  to 
William  III.,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1692,  Bishop  of 
Worcester  in  1699  or  1 70°,  and  almoner  to  Queen  Anne 
a few  years  later.  He  furnished  Burnet  valuable  mate- 
rials for  his  history,  and  wrote  several  religious  treatises. 
Died  in  1717. 

See  Burnet,  “ History  of  his  Own  Times;”  Macaulay,  “ His- 
tory of  England ;”  Miss  Strickland,  “ Lives  of  the  Seven  Bishops,” 
London,  1866. 

Llywelyn.  See  Llewellyn. 

Loaysa,  lo-i'si,  (Garcias,)  a Spanish  cardinal  and 
eloquent  preacher,  born  at  Talavera  about  1480.  About 
1524  he  became  confessor  to  Charles  V.  He  was  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Seville,  and  president  of  the  Royal 
Council  of  the  Indies.  Died  in  1546. 

Lobau,  de,  deh  lo'bo',  (Georges  Mouton — moo'- 
t6N',)  Count,  a French  general,  born  in  Phalsbourg  in 
1770.  He  entered  the  army  in  1792,  became  aide-de- 
camp  of  Joubert  in  1798,  and  aide-de-camp  of  Bonaparte 
in  1805.  His  services  were  rewarded  by  the  rank  of 
general  of  division  in  1807.  He  displayed  great  courage 
at  Eckmiihl,  Aspern,  and  Lobau  in  1809,  and  received 
the  title  of  Count  de  Lobau.  In  the  invasion  of  Russia 
(1812)  he  was  aide-major-general  of  the  imperial  guard. 
He  fought  at  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  in  1813,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Waterloo  in  1815,  after  which  he  passed  many 
years  in  retirement.  During  the  revolution  of  1830  he 
favoured  the  cause  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  appointed  him 
commander  of  the  national  guard  in  December,  1830,  and 
gave  him  a marshal’s  baton  in  1831.  Died  in  1838. 

See  J.  Nollet-Fabert,  “ Le  Marshal  Mouton,”  1852  ; Pierre 
Philippe  de  S£gur,  “ Eloge  historique  de  M.  le  Comte  de  Lobau,” 
1839. 

Lobb,  (Theopiiilus,)  an  English  physician,  born  in 
London  in  1678.  He  practised  with  success  in  that  city, 
and  wrote  medical  works,  among  which  are  a “Treatise 
on  the  Small-Pox,”  (1731,)  and  “Medical  Practice  in 
Curing  Fevej-s,”  (1735.)  Died  in  1763. 

Lobe,  lo'beh,  (Johann  Christian,)  a German  mu- 
sical composer,  born  at  Weimar  in  1797.  He  produced 
in  1833  “The  Princess  of  Granada,”  an  opera.  His 
theoretic  works  are  highly  esteemed. 

Lobeck,  lo'bSk,  (Christian  August,)  one  of  the 
most  thorough  and  acute  philologists  and  antiquaries  of 
recent  times,  was  born  at  Naumburg,  in  Prussia,  in  1781. 
He  became  professor  of  ancient  literature  and  eloquence 
at  Konigsberg  in  1814.  He  published  valuable  editions 
of  the  “Ajax”  of  Sophocles,  (1810,)  and  of  Phrynicus, 
(1820.)  Among  his  other  most  important  works  is  “ Pa- 
thologiae  Linguae  Graecae  Elementa,”  (1853.)  Died  in 
1859. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^vale.” 

Lobeira  or  Lobeyra,  de,  di  lo-ba'e-rS,  written  also 
Loveira,  (Vasco,)  a celebrated  Portuguese  author,  was 
born  at  Oporto  about  1360.  He  was  knighted  by  King 
John  I.  of  Portugal  on  the  battle-field  of  Aljubarrota  in 
1386,  and  died  in  1403.  He  was  the  author  of  the  famous 
romance  “ Amadis  de  Gaul,”  which  is  now  seldom  read. 
The  earliest  edition  now  known  was  printed  in  1519.  It 
passed  for  the  best  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  until  the 
satire  of  Cervantes  rendered  them  all  unpopular. 

See  Ticknor’s  “Spanish  Literature,”  vol.  i.  chap.  xi.  p.  221 
et  seq. 


Lobel  or  L’Obel,  lo'b£l',  (Mathieu,)  an  eminent 
botanist,  born  at  Lille,  France,  in  1538.  He  practised 
medicine  at  Antwerp,  and  became  physician  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  after  whose  death  he  went  to  England,  where 
he  passed  the  most  of  his  life.  In  1570  Lobel  and  Pena 
published  in  London  “ Stirpium  Adversaria,”  which  pre- 
sents the  first  sketch,  though  rude,  of  a natural  method 
of  botany,  with  neat  engravings  of  about  two  hundred 
and  seventy  plants.  He  published  in  1581  a valuable 
work  entitled  “ leones  Stirpium,”  which  contains  figures 
of  about  two  thousand  plants,  and  is  still,  says  Duvatt, 
often  consulted.  Lobel  was  also  physician  to  James  I. 
Died  near  London  in  1616.  The  genus  Lobelia  was 
named  in  honour  of  him. 

See  C.  F.  A.  Morren,  “ Notice  biographique  surM.  de  L’Obel,” 
1853;  Eloy,  “ Dictionnaire  de  la  M^decine.” 

Lobell  or  Loebell,  lo'bel,  (Johann  Wilhelm,)  a 
German  historian,  born  in  Berlin  in  1786.  He  became 
professor  of  history  at  Bonn  about  1830. 

LobenorLoeben.lo'ben,  (Otto  Heinrich,)  Count, 
a German  writer  of  the  romantic  school,  born  at  Dresden 
in  1786,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Isidorus  Orientalis. 
He  wrote,  besides  numerous  tales  and  poems,  romances 
entitled  “Guido”  (1808)  and  “Arcadion,”  (1811.)  Died 
in  1825. 

Lobera,  lo-Ba'rS,  (Luis,)  a Spanish  physician,  born 
at  Avila,  in  Old  Castile.  He  was  physician  to  Charles 
V.,  and  published  treatises  on  anatomy  and  medicine, 
(1542-51.) 

Lobiiieau,  lo'be'no',  (Gui  Alexis,)  a learned  French 
monk,  born  at  Rennes  in  1666.  He  wrote  a continuation 
of  the  “ History  of  Bretagne”  (1707)  by  Legallois,  and 
another  of  Felibien’s  “History  of  Paris,”  (5  vols.,  1725.) 
Died  in  1727. 

Lobkowitz.  See  Caramuel. 

Lobkowitz.  See  Hassenstein. 

Lobkowitz,  von,  fon  lob'ko-tints',  (Georg  Chris- 
tian,) Prince,  an  Austrian  general,  born  in  1702.  He 
took  command  of  the  army  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa 
in  1741,  and  gained  advantages  over  the  French  at  Brau- 
nau  and  Prague.  Died  in  1753.  His  son  Joseph,  born 
in  1725,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Seven  Years’  war  as 
major-general.  In  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.  he  was  made 
a field-marshal.  Died  in  1802. 

Lobo,  lo'bo,  (Francisco  Rodriguez,)  a celebrated 
Portuguese  poet,  born  at  Leiria  about  1550.  He  was  the 
author  of  songs,  pastoral  romances,  sonnets,  and  of  a 
prose  work  entitled  “ Court  in  the  Country  and  Winter 
Nights.”  He  has  been  styled  “ the  Portuguese  Theocri- 
tus.” “He  was,”  says  Longfellow,  “a  scholar  of  great 
erudition ; and  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  Portu- 
guese language  and  style  make  an  era  in  that  literature.” 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Lobo,  Io'bo,  (Gerardo,)  a Spanish  poet,  born  in  Old 
Castile.  He  became  a favourite  at  the  court  of  Philip 
IV.,  who  sometimes  required  his  companions  to  talk 
in  verse  to  him.  Lobo  had  a remarkable  facility  for 
improvisation,  and,  it  is  said,  could  converse  all  day 
without  descending  to  prose.  His  productions  consist 
of  odes,  sonnets,  etc.  Died  in  1668. 

Lobo,  (Jeronimo,)  an  enterprising  Portuguese  mis- 
sionary and  Jesuit,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1593.  He  was 
sent  to  labour  in  the  mission  of  Goa  in  1622.  In  1625, 
with  other  missionaries,  he  undertook  to  evangelize 
Abyssinia,  whose  sultan,  Seged,  (Segued,)  had  become  a 
Roman  Catholic,  or  at  least  was  friendly  to  that  Church. 
The  sultan  having  died,  the  missionaries  were  expelled 
by  his  successor  in  1634.  In  1640  he  went  again  to  Goa, 
where  he  was  chosen  provincial  of  his  order.  He  re- 
turned to  Lisbon  in  1656,  and  published  a valuable  rela- 
tion of  his  travels  in  Abyssinia,  entitled  a “ History  of 
Ethiopia,”  (1659,)  which  was  translated  into  English  by 
Dr.  Johnson.  Died  in  1678. 

See  Barbosa  Machado,  “ Bibliotheca  Lusitana.” 

Lobstein,  lop'stln  or  lob'stiN',  (Jean  Fr£d£ric,)  a 
French  anatomist  and  surgeon,  born  near  Strasburg  in 
1736  ; died  in  1784. 

Lobstein,  (Jean  Fr£d£ric,)  an  anatomist,  a nephew 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Giessen  in  1777,  lived  at  Stras- 
burg. Died  in  1835. 
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Locatelli,  lo-kS-tel'lee,  or  Lucatelli,  loo-kfi-tel'lee, 
(Andrea,)  an  Italian  painter  of  landscapes  and  genre, 
born  at  Rome.  He  adorned  his  landscapes  with  figures 
which  are  admired,  and  displayed  good  taste  in  familiar 
scenes.  His  works  are  praised  by.Lanzi.  Died  in  1741. 

Locatelli,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  physician,  born  at  Ber- 
gamo, invented  the  “balm  of  Lucatel.”  Died  in  1637. 

Locatelli  or  Lucatelli,  (Pietro,)  a historical  painter, 
born  in  the  Roman  States.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Saint  Luke  in  1690. 

Locatelli,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  violinist,  born  at  Ber- 
gamo in  1693  ; died  in  1764. 

Loccenius,  lok-sa'ne-us,  (Johan,)  a Swedish  histo- 
rian, born  in  Holstein  about  1598.  Queen  Christina  gave 
him  the  title  of  historiographer  of  Sweden.  He  wrote, 
in  Latin,  “ History  of  Sweden,”  (1654,)  and  several  works 
on  law.  Died  in  1677. 

See  M.  Steuch,  “ Memoria  J.  Loccenii,”  1678  ; Olof  A.  Knoes, 
“ Lefvernes  Beskrifning  om  J.  Loccenius,”  1807. 

Loch,  lok  or  Iok,  (James,)  a Scottish  lawyer,  born  in 
1 780.  He  was  employed  as  auditor  by  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere and  other  noblemen,  and  was  for  many  years  a 
Liberal  member  of  Parliament.  Pie  published  a “ Sta- 
tistical and  Historical  Account  of  the  County  of  Suther- 
land.” Died  in  1855. 

Locher,  lox'er,  (Jakob,)  a German  poet,  born  in 
Suabia  in  1470,  was  surnamed  Philomusus.  He  was 
crowned  poet-laureate  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
Among  his  works  (in  Latin)  are  a poem  on  Lazarus 
and  Dives,  and  “The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  (1501.)  Died 
in  1528. 

Lochner,  loK'ner,  (Michael  Friedrich,)  a skilful 
German  physician  and  botanist,  born  near  Nuremberg 
in  1662  ; died  in  1720. 

Lock,  (Matthew,)  an  excellent  English  composer, 
born  at  Exeter  about  1635.  Soon  after  the  restoration 
(1660)  he  received  the  title  of  composer-in-ordinary  to 
Charles  II.  He  is  called  the  first  English  composer  for 
the  stage.  Some  of  his  sacred  compositions  appeared  in 
the  “ Harmonia  Sacra.”  His  chief  title  to  durable  fame 
is  the  admirable  “ Music  in  Macbeth.”  Died  in  1677. 

See  Burney,  “History  of  Music.” 

Lock'art,  (Alexander,)  a Scottish  lawyer,  born 
near  Edinburgh  in  1675.  He  wrote  “Memoirs  of  Scot- 
land.” Died  in  1732. 

Locke,  lok,  [Lat.  Loc'kius,]  (John,)  a celebrated 
English  philosopher  and  philanthropist,  born  at  Wring- 
ton,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1632,  was  the  son  of  Captain 
Locke,  who  served  in  the  parliamentary  army  during 
the  civil  war.  He  studied  at  Westminster  School,  and  in 
1651  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  talents  and  acquirements.  He 
left  Oxford  with  no  very  favourable  views  of  the  system 
of  instruction  there  pursued.  He  had,  indeed,  been  far 
more  indebted  for  his  mental  culture  to  his  own  efforts 
than  to  the  skill  or  labour  of  his  tutors,  and  was  himself 
an  example  of  that  self-teaching  which  in  his  writings 
he  so  strongly  recommends.  In  1665  Locke  accom- 
panied, as  secretary,  Sir  Walter  Vane,  royal  envoy  to 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  He  returned  to  England 
in  February,  and  soon  after  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Lord  Ashley,  (afterwards  Shaftesbury,)  who  received  him 
into  the  number  of  his  most  intimate  and  confidential 
friends.  In  1672,  Shaftesbury  being  then  lord  chancellor, 
Locke  was  appointed  secretary  for  the  presentation 
of  benefices,  but  quitted  this  office  in  1673,  when  his 
patron,  having  quarrelled  with  the  court,  resigned  the 
great  seal.  In  1675  Locke  visited  the  south  of  France 
on  account  of  his  health.  He  resided  more  than  a year 
at  Montpellier,  and  afterwards  spent  much  time  in  Paris. 
He  returned  to  his  own  country  in  1679  ; but,  Shaftes- 
bury having  been  compelled  by  his  enemies  to  leave 
England  towards  the  close  of  1682,  Locke  followed  him 
to  the  continent  in  1683,  and  passed  several  years  in 
Holland.  In  1688  he  returned  to  his  native  land  in 
the  same  fleet  that  conveyed  the  Princess  of  Orange  to 
England.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  offered  by  Lord 
Mordaunt  the  position  of  envoy  to  one  of  the  European 
courts  ; but  he  declined  the  office  on  account  of  his 
feeble  health  : he  accepted,  however,  the  post  of  com- 
missioner of  appeals,  which  yielded  him,  it  is  said, 
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two  hundred  pounds  a year, — no  inconsiderable  sum  for 
that  period.  The  asthmatic  affection  under  which  he 
had  been  suffering  for  many  years  having  become  more 
aggravated,  he  resigned,  in  1700,  his  position  under  the 
government,  and  retired  to  Oates,  in  Essex.  Here  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Francis  Masham,  whose  accomplished  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cudworth.  He  died 
October  28,  1704. 

Locke  was  no  less  distinguished  for  his  virtues  and 
piety  than  for  his  extraordinary  intellectual  endowments. 
All  his  writings  may  be  said  to  have  had  for  their  object 
the  improvement  of  mankind  in  knowledge,  liberty,  and 
virtue.  Although  he  was  in  favour  of  the  utmost  free- 
dom of  investigation  in  regard  to  religious  as  well  as 
other  truths,  he  entertained  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  the 
profoundest  veneration.  To  a friend  inquiring  the  best 
way  to  attain  a true  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion, 
he  answered,  “Study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially 
the  New  Testament : therein  are  contained  the  words 
of  eternal  life.  It  has  God  for  its  author,  salvation  for 
its  end,  and  truth  without  any  mixture  of  error  for  its 
matter.”  A little  before  his  death,  while  acknowledging 
that  his  life,  on  the  whole,  had  been  a happy  one,  he 
pronounced  all  sublunary  enjoyments  to  be  “ vanity,” 
and  earnestly  exhorted  his  friends  to  prepare  for  the 
endless  life  to  come.  He  extolled  the  goodness  of  God 
in  providing  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  through  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  expressed  particular  gratitude  that 
he  had  been  led  through  divine  goodness  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Saviour.  (See  a letter  by  Coste,  the  French 
translator  of  the  “ Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,” 
published  February,  1705.)  As  a controversialist,  Locke 
was  remarkable  not  only  for  the  clearness  and  cogency 
of  his  arguments,  but  also  for  the  perfect  fairness  and 
respect  with  which  he  treated  his  opponents.  His  con- 
versation, we  are  told,  was  a “ happy  union  of  wit  and 
good  sense  so  that  his  company  was  sought  by  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that  period, — such  as 
Halifax,  Buckingham,  etc.  As  an  evidence  of  the  variety 
and  extent  of  his  attainments,  we  may  mention  that  the 
great  Sydenham,  alluding  to  Locke’s  skill  in  medicine, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  “in  genius,  penetration,  and 
accurate  judgment  he  had  in  that  age  few  equals  and 
scarcely  any  superior.”  From  the  character  of  Locke 
as  given  by  Le  Clerc,  which  he  assures  us  “ is  an  accu- 
rate and  by  no  means  flattered  description,”  we  take  the 
following : “ He  was  a profound  philosopher,  and  a man 
fit  for  the  most  important  affairs.  He  had  much  know- 
ledge of  belles-lettres,  and  his  manners  were  very  polite 
and  particularly  engaging.  He  knew  something  of  almost 
everything  which  can  be  useful  to  mankind,  and  was 
thoroughly  master  of  all  that  he  had  studied;  but  he 
showed  his  superiority  by  not  appearing  to  value  himself 
in  any  way  on  account  of  his  great  attainments.  . . . He 
was  very  charitable  to  the  poor,  provided  they  were  not 
the  idle  nor  the  profligate.  . . . He  was  an  exact  ob- 
server of  his  word,  and  what  he  promised  was  sacred. 
He  was  scrupulous  about  recommending  people  whom 
he  did  not  know  ; and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
praise  those  whom  he  did  not  think  worthy.”  (See  “Life 
of  Locke,”  by  Lord  King,  pp.  267-271.) 

Locke’s  great  work,  entitled  an  “ Essay  on  the  Lluman 
Understanding,”  was  first  published  in  1690,  (three  years 
after  the  appearance  of  Newton’s  “ Principia,”)  although 
the  original  copy,  still  preserved  and  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, is  dated  1671, — an  evidence  of  his  great  caution 
(evinced  also  in  his  other  works)  with  respect  to  offering 
his  views  to  the  public.  The  leading  position  of  his 
essay  is  that  the  human  mind  has  no  innate  ideas,  and 
that  all  ideas,  with  their  various  combinations,  are  to  be 
referred  to  sensation  and  reflection.  His  other  publica- 
tions were, — three  “Letters  on  Toleration,”  (1690-92,) 
a “Treatise  on  Education,”  (1690,)  one  on  the  value  of 
money,  (1691,)  “The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,” 
(1695,)  a first  and  second  Vindication  of  the  last-named 
work,  (1696,)  and  three  elaborate  letters  in  defence  of 
the  “Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding”  against 
Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  (1697-99.)  Locke’s 
work  on  the  “Conduct  of  the  Human  Understanding,” 
and  his  “Discourse  on  Miracles,”  and  “Commentaries 
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on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,”  were  published  after  his 
death.” 

See  “Life  of  Locke,”  by  Lord  King;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^rrirale;”  “ Biographie  Universelle;”  article  “Locke”  in  the 
“ Encyclopaedia  Britannica Jean  Leclerc,  “ l£]oge  historique  de 
feu  M.  Locke,”  1711;  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  J.  Locke,”  1742; 
J.  G.  Melcring,  “Merita  J.  Lockii  in  Philosophiam,”  1792;  Lil- 

{ enroth,  “ Dissertatio  Vitam  J-  Lockii  exponens,”  1793;  Edouard 
.aboulaye,  “ Locke  Ldgislateur  de  la  Caroline,”  1850;  “Edinburgh 
Review”  for  April,  1854  ; “British  Quarterly  Review”  for  May,  1847. 

Locke,  (John,)  M.D.,  an  American  geologist,  born 
at  Fryeburg,  Maine,  in  1792.  He  became  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Cincinnati  in  1836.  Pie  was  well  versed 
in  geology  and  natural  history.  Hied  in  Cincinnati 
in  1856. 

Locke,  (Joseph,)  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  English 
railway-engineer,  born  near  Sheffield  in  1805.  lie  learned 
the  business  of  engineering  with  the  celebrated  George 
Stephenson.  He  gained  a high  reputation  as  engineer 
of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway,  (of  which  Birmingham 
is  one  of  the  termini,)  completed  in  1837.  The  London 
and  Southampton  Railway,  under  his  direction,  was 
opened  in  1840.  He  was  afterwards  employed  as  en- 
gineer of  the  railways  connecting  Paris  and  Rouen,  and 
Havre  and  Rouen,  in  France.  P'or  several  years  before 
his  death  he  was  a member  of  Parliament,  in  which  he 
acted  with  the  Liberal  party.  Died  in  i860. 

See  “ Life  of  Joseph  Locke,”  by  J.  Devey,  1862. 

Lock'er,  (Edward  Hawke,)  an  English  writer,  born 
in  Kent  in  1777.  IPe  was  private  secretary  to  Lord 
Exmouth  about  fifteen  years,  commencing  in  1800.  He 
was  one  of  the  projectors  and  editors  of  “The  Plain 
Englishman,”  a useful  periodical  adapted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people.  He  also  published  “Lectures  on  the 
Bible  and  Liturgy.”  Died  in  1849. 

Lockhart,  lok'art,  (Sir  George,)  an  eminent  Scot- 
tish lawyer,  was  a brother  of  Sir  William,  noticed  be- 
low. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  about  1656,  and  was 
appointed  lord  president  of  the  court  of  sessions  in  1685. 
lie  was  murdered  in  Edinburgh  in  1689. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.  ” 
Lockhart,  (George,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  near  Edinburgh  in  1673.  He  was  a zealous  and 
prominent  partisan  of  the  Pretender  about  the  time  of 
the  rebellion  of  1715.  He  wrote  “Memoirs  concern- 
ing the  Affairs  of  Scotland,”  which  are  of  some  historical 
value.  Died  in  1731. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Lockhart,  (John  Gibson,)  a distinguished  British 
author,  poet,  and  critic,  was  born  at  the  manse  of  Cam- 
busnethan,  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in  1 794.  He  was  the 
son  of  a Presbyterian  minister,  who  removed  to  Glasgow 
while  the  subject  of  this  article  was  in  his  infancy.  As 
a student  in  the  Glasgow  University  he  obtained  a valua- 
ble bursary,  in  virtue  of  which  he  entered  Baliol  College, 
Oxford.  He  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  Scottish 
bar  in  1816,  but  preferred  the  profession  of  literature. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  “Blackwood’s 
Magazine”  for  about  seven  years  after  it  was  first  estab- 
lished, in  1817.  He  advocated  Tory  principles  in  politi- 
cal articles  which  displayed  a great  mastery  of  sarcasm 
and  invective.  In  1820  he  married  Sophia,  daughter  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Pie  produced  in  1821  “Valerius,  a 
Roman  Story,”  which  is  much  admired,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  “Reginald  Dalton,  a Story  of  English  Univer- 
sity Life,”  (1823.)  About  this  time  he  published  elegant 
translations  of  “Ancient  Spanish  Ballads.”  In  1825  or 
1826  he  removed  to  London,  and  became  editor  of  the 
“ Quarterly  Review,”  which  he  conducted  with  success 
until  1853,  and  for  which  he  wrote  many  excellent  criti- 
cal and  biographical  articles.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
to  the  lucrative  office  of  auditor  of  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall. His  most  important  work  is  his  “Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,”  (7  vols.,  1838,)  which  ranks  very  high  in 
respect  to  literary  merit,  and  is  surpassed  in  interest 
by  few,  if  any,  biographies  in  the  English  language, 
lie  also  published  a “Life  of  Robert  Burns,”  (1825,) 
which  was  received  with  favour,  and  Lives  of  Theodore 
Hook  and  Napoleon  I.  His  manners  were  reserved 
and  even  chilling.  His  last  years  were  rendered  un- 
happy by  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  two  sons.  He  died  in 
1854,  leaving  a daughter,  who  was  the  only  surviving 


descendant  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  when  she  was  married 
to  Mr.  Plope. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement ;)  “Biographical  Sketches,”  by  Harriet  Martineau, 
London,  1869:  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1864; 
“Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  August,  1830,  (with  a portrait.) 

Lockhart,  (Sir  William,)  of  Lee,  an  able  British 
statesman,  born  in  1621.  He  fought  for  Charles  IP, 
and  was  made  prisoner  at  Preston,  (1650.)  In  1652  he 
entered  the  civil  service  of  Cromwell,  and  in  1655  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  He  com- 
manded the  British  at  the  siege  of  Dunkirk  in  1658,  and 
then  became  governor  of  that  place.  At  the  restoration 
of  1660  he  was  recalled.  Died  in  1675.  “He  was,” 
says  Clarendon,  “a  man  of  great  address  in  treaty.” 

SeeCHAMBERS,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
“ North  British  Review”  for  February,  1862. 

Lock'man,  (John,)  an  Engli  h wiiter  on  various 
subjects,  bom  in  1698  ; dirdini77i. 

Lock  wood, (Henry  H.,)  an  American  gfn">al,born 
in  Kent  county,  Delaware,  about  1814,  graduated  at 
West  Point.  He  became  a brigadier-general  of  United 
States  volunteers  in  August,  1861,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  1-3  1863. 

Lockyer,  (Joseph  Norman.)  an  English  astro- 
nomer, born  in  1836,  is  the  author  of  “Elementary 
Lessons  in  Astronomy,”  and  other  works. 

Locre  de  Roissy,  IoTrI'  deh  Rwl'se',  (Jean  Guil- 
laume,) a jurist,  born  of  a French  family  at  Leipsic  in 
1758,  came  to  France  in  his  youth.  He  published  “The 
Spirit  of  the  Code  Napoleon,”  (“Esprit  du  Code  Napo- 
leon,” etc.,  (5  vols.,  1806,)  and  “The  Civil,  Commercial, 
and  Criminal  Legislation  of  France,”  (31  vols.,  1826-32.) 
Died  in  1840. 

Loder,  Io'der,  (Justus  Christian,)  an  anatomist, 
born  at  Riga  in  1753.  In  1809  the  Czar  Alexander  called 
him  to  Moscow  and  chose  him  for  his  first  physician, 
lie  published  “Anatomical  Plates,”  (“Tabulae  Ana- 
tomicae,”  1794,)  with  explicative  text,  a work  of  great 
merit.  Died  in  Moscow  in  1832. 

See  Meusel,  “Gelehrtes  Deutschland.” 

Lodge,  (Edmund,)  an  English  herald  and  biographer, 
born  in  London  in  1756.  He  became  Norroy  king-at- 
arms  in  1822,  and  Clarenceux  king-at-arms  in  1838.  He 
published  valuable  “ Illustrations  of  British  History,” 
(3  vols.,  1791,)  and  “Portraits  of  Illustrious  Personages 
of  Great  Britain,”  (4  vols.,  1821-34,)  which  is  his  prin- 
cipal work.  It  was  republished  in  8 vols.,  1849.  In 
reference  to  it  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarked,  “It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  conceive  a work  which  ought  to  be  more 
interesting  to  the  present  age  than  that  which  exhibits 
before  our  eyes  our  ‘fathers  as  they  lived,’  accompanied 
with  such  memorials  of  their  lives  and  characters  as 
enable  us  to  compare  their  persons  with  their  sentiments 
and  actions.”  Died  in  1839. 

See  the  “ Monthly  Review”  for  May,  1792. 

Lodge,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dramatist  and  versatile 
writer,  born  probably  about  1556.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  early  life  a soldier  and  play-actor.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  he  practised  medicine  with 
success  in  London,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  1625.  He 
translated  Josephus  and  Seneca  into  English,  and  wrote 
successful  dramas,  novels,  and  other  works.  Among  his 
principal  productions  are  “The  Wounds  of  Civil  War,” 
a tragedy,  (1594,)  a “ Looking-Glass  for  London  and 
England,”  (a  drama,  of  which  R.  Greene  was  joint  author,) 
and  “Rosalynde;  Euphues’  Golden  Legacie,”  (1590,)  a 
novel  which  furnished  the  incidents  of  Shakspeare’s  “As 
You  Like  It.”  Hallam  calls  him  one  of  the  best  poets 
of  the  age.  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See  Wood,  “Athena;  Oxonienses;”  “Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Lodge,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  engraver, 
born  at  Leeds  in  1649.  He  travelled  in  Italy  and  in  his 
native  country,  and  published  engravings  of  places,  etc. 
which  he  had  designed.  He  translated  into  English 
Barri’s  “Picturesque  Journey  in  Italy,”  (1679,)  and  en- 
graved with  remarkable  skill  a series  of  portraits  of 
eminent  persons.  Died  in  1689. 

Lodi,  (Calisto  da.)  See  Piazza,  (Calisto.) 

Lo'dur,  [related  to  the  German  lodern,  to  “blaze,”] 
one  of  the  gods  of  the  Norse  mythology,  who  assisted 
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Odin  in  the  creation  of  mankind.  lie  is  supposed  to 
typify  vital  warmth.  As  Loki  is  named  from  the  perni- 
cious qualities  of  fire,  so  Lodur  would  seem  to  represent 
its  beneficent  properties.  (See  Loki,  also  HoENIR.) 

Loebell.  See  Lobell. 

Loeben.  See  Loben. 

Loefling.  See  Lofling. 

Loehr.  See  Loiir. 

Loeve-Veimars,  (Francois  Adolphe.)  Baron,  a 
French  litterateur , born  in  Paris  in  1801.  He  published 
translations  from  the  German,  tales,  critiques,  a “His- 
tory of  Ancient  Literature,”  (1825,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1854. 

Loewe,  (Loi'is.)  a German  orientalist,  born  at  Zuly 
in  1809. 

Loewe,  (William,)  a German  politician,  leader  of 
the  Progre.-sist  party  in  the  Reiclutag,  was  born  at 
Olvenstedt  in  1814. 

Lofift,  (Capel,)  an  F.nglish  writer  on  various  subjects, 
born  in  London  in  1751,  was  a gentleman  and  lawyer. 
He  patronized  the  poet  Bloomfield,  advocated  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade,  and  wrote  political  pamphlets, 
dramas,  verses,  etc.  He  died  in  France  in  1824. 

Lofling  or  Loefling,  loFling,  (Peter,)  a Swedish 
botanist,  born  at  Tollforsbruch  in  1729.  He  was  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  by  whose  mediation  he  was 
appointed  botanist  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  1751.  He 
accompanied  as  naturalist  an  expedition  sent  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  South  America  in  1754.  After 
brief  explorations  of  the  districts  of  Cumana  and  Guiana, 
he  died  in  1756.  His  “Excursion  in  Spain”  (“Iter  His- 
panicum”)  was  published  in  1758  by  Linnaeus. 

Lofil,  lofn,  or  Lov'na,  [from  l of  “praise,”  also 
“ leave,”  “favour:”  compare  the  German  Lob  and  Ver- 
laub,\  in  the  Norse  mythology,  a goddess,  who  is  espe- 
cially favourable  to  lovers,  by  whom  she  is  principally 
worshipped.  Power  is  given  to  her  to  unite  those  who 
love  each  other,  whatever  obstacles  may  stand  in  the 
way.  From  a root  cognate  with  her  name  the  Swedes 
derive  their  forlofva  and  the  Germans  their  verloben, 
signifying  to  “betroth.” 

See  Thorpe,  “Northern  Mythology;”  Mali.et,  “Northern 
Antiquities,”  vol.  ii.,  Fable  XVII "I. 

Lof'tus,  (Dudley,)  an  Irish  lawyer,  versed  in  Orien- 
tal lore,  was  born  near  Dublin  in  1618.  He  became  a 
master  in  chancery  and  a judge  of  the  prerogative  court. 
He  translated  several  works  from  the  Syriac,  and  made 
the  Latin  version  of  the  zEthiopic  New  Testament  which 
was  published  in  Walton’s  Polyglot.  Died  in  1695. 

LoPtus,  (William  Kennett,)  an  English  archaeolo- 
gist, born  at  Rye  about  1820.  He  explored  the  sites  of 
ancient  cities  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  pub- 
lished a valuable  work  entitled  “Travels  and  Researches 
in  Chaldaea  and  Susiana,”  etc.,  (1857.)  Died  in  1858. 

Lo'gan,  a celebrated  Indian  chief,  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Cayugas,  whose  original  name  was  Tah-gah-jute,  was 
born  about  1725.  His  family  having  been  murdered 
by  a party  of  white  men,  he  avenged  himself  by  waging 
a destructive  war  on  the  Western  settlers,  in  which  the 
Indians  were  at  length  defeated.  He  was  killed  in  1780 
in  a skirmish  with  a party  of  Indians.  Logan’s  regard 
for  the  whites  caused  him  to  be  called  by  his  country- 
men “the  Friend  of  the  White  Man.”  A granite  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Fair  Hill  Cemetery, 
near  Auburn,  in  Cayuga  county,  New  York. 

Logan,  (George,)  an  American  physician  and  philan- 
thropist, born  near  Philadelphia  in  1753,  was  a grandson 
of  James  Logan,  noticed  below,  lie  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  peace,  and  went  to  France  in  1798  in  order 
to  prevent  a war  between  France  and  America.  He 
represented  Pennsylvania  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  from  1801  to  1807.  He  acted  with  the  Repub- 
licans, and  was  denounced  by  the  Federalists  for  his 
voluntary  services  in  France.  Died  in  1821. 

Lo'gan,  (James,)  a colonial  statesman  and  author, 
born  at  Lurgan,  Ireland,  in  1674,  was  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  was  master  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  German  languages.  In  1699  he  accompanied 
William  Penn  to  America  as  his  secretary.  Under  the 
patronage  of  William  Penn  he  was  much  employed  in 
public  affairs.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  pro- 


vince in  1701,  after  which  he  became  chief  justice  and 
president  of  the  council.  lie  acted  as  Governor  about 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Governor  Gordon,  in  1736. 
Among  his  works  is  a Latin  treatise  on  the  generation 
of  plants,  “ Experimenta  et  Meletemata  de  Plantarum 
Generatione,”  (1739.)  He  produced  a good  version  of 
Cicero  “De  Senectute,”  (1744.)  He  collected  a library 
of  about  3000  volumes,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Loganian  Library  and  is  included  in  the  Philadelphia 
Library.  Died  near  Philadelphia  in  October,  1751. 

See  a “Memoir  of  James  Logau,”  by  W.  Armistead. 

Lo'gan,  (John,)  a Scottish  divine  and  poet,  born  at 
Soutra  in  1748.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  Leith  in 
1773,  and  became  an  eloquent  and  popular  preacher, 
lie  delivered  in  Edinburgh  lectures  “On  the  Philosophy 
of  History,”  which  were  published  in  1781.  In  this  year 
he  published  a volume  of  admired  poems,  chiefly  lyrical, 
among  which  is  an  “Ode  to  the  Cuckoo.”  Having  given 
offence  to  his  church  by  writing  “ Runnimede,”  a tragedy 
(1783,)  he  removed  to  London  in  1785.  There  he  wrote 
a pamphlet  entitled  “ Review  of  the  Charges  against 
Warren  Hastings,”  advocating  the  cause  of  Hastings. 
It  led  to  the  celebrated  trial  of  Stockdale,  his  publisher. 
Died  in  1788.  His  sermons  were  published  in  1790,  and 
are  highly  esteemed. 

See  “Life  of  Logan,”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  poems,  1805; 
Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Logan,  (John  A.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Jackson  county,  Illinois,  in  February,  1826.  He  studied 
law,  which  he  practised  with  success  until  he  was  elected 
a member  of  Congress  by  the  Democrats  of  the  ninth 
district  of  Illinois,  in  1858.  In  i860  he  was  again  elected 
to  Congress.  Having  raised  a regiment  of  volunteers, 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  same  in  September, 

1861,  and  was  wounded  at  Fort  Donelson,  February, 

1862.  He  became  a brigadier-general  in  March,  1862, 
and  a major-general  about  the  end  of  that  year.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  campaign  against  Vicks- 
burg which  ended  July  4,  1863.  In  October,  1863,  he 
obtained  command  of  the  fifteenth  army  corps,  with 
which  he  contributed  to  the  victories  gained  by  Sherman 
between  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta,  after  McPherson  was 
killed.  He  commanded  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  in  a 
battle  near  Atlanta,  July  22,  1864.  He  also  led  a corps 
of  Sherman’s  army  in  the  march  from  Savannah  through 
South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina  in  February  and 
March,  1865.  He  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
civilian  or  political  generals  in  the  civil  war.  In  1866 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a Radical.  He  was  one 
of  seven  members  elected  March  2,  1868,  as  managers 
to  conduct  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson.  He 
was  again  elected  to  Congress  in  1868.  Died  in  1886. 

Logan,  (Sir  William  Edmond,)  a distinguished  geol- 
ogist, born  at  Montreal,  Canada,  in  1798.  About  1842 
he  was  appointed  to  superintend  a geological  survey  of 
Canada.  He  received  the  gold  medal  of  honour  at  the 
Paris  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1855,  and  in  1856  the 
Wollaston  palladium  medal.  Died  in  1875. 

Logau,  von,  fon  lo'gow,  (Friedrich,)  Baron,  a Ger- 
man poet,  born  in  Silesia  in  1604.  Pie  passed  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Liegnitz, 
and  died  in  1655,  leaving  a great  number  of  epigrams, 
which  were  highly  praised  by  Lessing  and  are  remark- 
able for  irony  and  pathos. 

Loges,  des,  dfi  lozh,  Madame,  a Protestant  French 
lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Marie  Bruneau,  (bRii'- 
no',)  was  born  at  Sedan  about  1584.  Her  house  in  Paris 
was  frequented  by  Malherbe  and  other  eminent  wits, 
attracted  by  the  charm  of  her  conversation.  Died  in  1641. 

Log'gan,  (David,)  an  eminent  engraver  and  designer, 
born  at  Dantzic  about  1635.  He  became  a resident  of 
London,  where  he  published  Engravings  of  the  Colleges 
of  Oxford,  (“Oxonia  Ulustrata,”)  and  similar  illustra- 
tions of  those  of  Cambridge.  After  the  restoration  of 
1660,  he  engraved  portraits  of  Charles  II.,  and  of  many 
dukes,  earls,  prelates,  etc.  of  his  time.  Died  in  1693. 

See  Strutt,  “Dictionary  of  Engravers.” 

Lohaia,  Ibn,  lb’n  lo-hi'a,  or  Ibn-Lahia,  Ib’n  Ifi-hee'a, 
a Moslem  doctor,  born  about  710  A.D.  He  was  appointed 
Cadee  of  Egypt  in  771,  and  died  about  790.  The  tra- 
ditions transmitted  through  him  are  of  great  authority 
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among  Egyptians.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  attaches  importance 
to  the  historical  traditions  derived  from  him. 

Lohenstein,  von,  fon  lo'en-stin',  (Daniel  Caspar,) 
a German  writer,  born  at  Nimptsch,  in  Silesia,  in  1635. 
He  founded  a literary  school  which  corrupted  the  na- 
tional taste,  and  wrote  tragedies  and  other  poems.  “ He 
was  always  tumid,”  says  Hallam,  “ and  striving  at  some- 
thing elevated,  so  that  the  ‘ Lohenstein  swell’  became  a 
byword  with  later  critics.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  Europe.”)  Died  in  1683. 

See  Passow,  “ D.  C.  von  Lohenstein,  seine  Trauerspiele,”  etc., 
1852. 

Lohr  orLoehr,  Ior,  (Johann  Andreas  Christian,) 
a German  writer,  born  at  Halberstadt  in  1764,  published 
several  popular  works  for  children.  Died  in  1823. 

Lohur&sp,  lo'hoo-risp',  written  also  Lohrasp,  a 
Persian  king,  who  was  (according  to  the  “ Shah  Nameh”) 
the  father  of  Gushtasp.  He  is  supposed  to  have  reigned 
about  550  B.C.  According  to  the  Arabian  chronicles, 
his  army  took  Jerusalem. 

See  J.  Atkinson’s  “ Abridgment  of  the  Shah  Nameh  of  Fir- 
dausi,” London,  1832. 

Loir,  1w?Lr,  (Nicolas  Pierre,)  a skilful  French 
painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1624.  After  a visit  to  Rome, 
he  returned  in  1649,  was  received  as  Academician  in 
1663,  and  was  patronized  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  gave  him 
a pension  of  four  thousand  francs.  He  worked'  with 
facility,  and  was  successful  in  history  and  landscapes. 
The  picture  of  “Cleobis  and  Biton  drawing  the  Chariot 
of  their  Mother”  is  called  his  master-piece.  He  etched 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  his  own  and  of 
other  artists.  Died  in  1679. 

His  brother  Alexis,  born  about  1640,  had  a high 
reputation  as  an  engraver.  He  engraved  several  works 
of  Poussin,  Lebrun,  etc.  Died  at  Paris  in  1713. 

See  Nagler,  “ Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Loiseau  de  Mauleon,  lwVzc/  deh  md'l&'dN',  (Alex- 
andre J£r6me,)  an  eloquent  French  advocate,  born  in 
Paris  in  1728.  He  was  a friend  of  Rousseau,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  defend  good  causes  exclusively.  “ He  fol- 
lowed my  counsel,”  says  Rousseau,  “ and  has  found  the 
advantage  of  it.  His  defence  of  M.  de  Portes  is  worthy 
of  Demosthenes.”  Died  in  1771. 

See  Rousseau,  “Confessions.” 

Loisel,  lwi'zlF,  (Antoine,)  a French  jurist,  born  at 
Beauvais  in  1536.  He  wrote,  besides  other  legal  works, 
“Institutes  coutumieres,”  (1607,)  a treatise  on  common 
law.  Died  in  1617. 

Loiseleur-Deslongchamps,  lwiz'lUR'dVlbN'shSN', 
(Auguste  Louis  Armand,)  a French  Orientalist,  born 
in  Paris  in  1805,  gave  special  attention  to  the  Sanscrit. 
His  most  important  work  is  “The  Book  of  the  Laws  of 
Manu,”  (“  Manava-Dharma-Sastra,”  1832.)  Died  in  1840. 

Loiseleur-Deslongchamps,  (Jean  Louis  Au- 
guste,) a French  botanist,  born  at  Dreux  in  1775,  was 
the  father  of  the  preceding.  He  obtained  a diploma  as 
physician  in  1805.  Among  his  works  are  a “ Flora  Gal- 
lica,”  (2  vols.,  1806-7,)  and  “Le  Nouveau  Duhamel,”  or 
“Treatise  on  Trees  and  Shrubs  cultivated  in  the  Open 
Air  in  France,”  (7  vols.,  1812-19.)  Died  in  1849. 

See  Leclerc,  “Eloge  de  M.  Loiseleur-Deslongchamps,”  1851. 

Loison,  lw&'zbN',  (Louis  Henri,)  a French  general 
of  division,  born  in  Lorraine  about  1770,  received  the 
grand  cross  of  honour  for  his  conduct  at  Austerlitz, 
(1805.)  Died  in  1816. 

Lojsalfar.  See  Elves. 

Lok  or  Loke.  See  Loki. 

Loki,  lo'ke,  or  Loke,  lo'keh,  written  also  Lok,  [from 
the  old  Norse  logi,  (Ger.  Lohe ,)  “flame,”  allied  to  the 
Latin  luc-eo,  to  “shine,”  and  to  the  Scottish  lug , “fire;” 
probably  so  named  because  he  united  the  subtlety  and 
untrustworthiness  (or  treachery)  of  fire  with  its  destroy- 
ing properties,]  in  the  Norse  mythology,  the  god  of  evil 
and  deceit,  corresponding  in  the  main  with  the  Ahriman 
of  the  Zoroastrians.  He  is  of  Jotun  (giant)  descent,  but 
was  received  among  the  gods,  and  in  the  beginning  was 
a foster-brother  of  Odin.  From  his  association  with  the 
Alsir,  he  is  often  styled  Asa-Loki  or  Asaloke.  He  is 
called  by  various  appellations  ; among  others,  the  Slan- 
derer or  Accuser, — epithets  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  6iu6ohoc,  (Latin  Diab'olus.)  He  is  the  enemy  and 


mocker,  as  well  as  tempter,  of  gods  and  men.  As  proof 
of  his  subtlety,  he  often  changed  his  sex,  assuming  on 
different  occasions  the  form  of  a mare,  a cow,  an  old 
woman,  etc.,  as  well  as  that  of  the  gods.  The  ZBsir  often 
made  use  of  his  cunning  and  strength  ; but  still  more 
frequently  they  had  cause  to  rue  those  very  powers  em- 
ployed against  themselves.  Professor  Petersen  furnishes 
perhaps  the  most  philosophical  and  most  satisfactory 
account  of  Loki  and  his  various  attributes  that  can  any- 
where be  found.  Among  other  things,  he  observes  that 
“Asaloke  forms  an  antagonism  (modstztning)  to  all  the 
other  gods.  He  is  the  [principle  of]  evil  exerting  itself 
in  every  direction.  He  runs  in  the  veins  of  mankind  as 
sensuality.  He  is  the  destructive  [power]  of  nature  in 
air,  in  fire,  and  in  water.  In  the  bosom  of  the  earth  [he 
shows  himself]  as  volcanic  fire ; in  the  sea  as  a devour- 
ing serpent;  in  the  lower  world  (tinderverden)  as  pale 
Death.  He  is  not  confined  to  any  one  part  of  nature, 
but,  like  Odin,  pervades  it  all.  . . . And  all  that  he  is 
in  [external]  nature,  the  same  is  he  in  the  mind  of  man  : 
shrewdness,  but  also  cunning  and  falsehood  at  the  same 
time  ; spirit,  but  likewise  craft,  deceit,  and  malice.  . . . 
And  in  each  of  these  forms  he  continually  becomes  worse 
and  worse  ; according  to  the  old  proverb,  that  ‘ every- 
thing grows  worse  as  it  grows  older.’”  (“Nordisk  My- 
thologi,”  pp.  355-6.) 

Through  the  deceitful  malice  of  Loki,  Balder,  the 
beautiful  and  good,  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  his  blind 
brother  Floder.  (See  Balder.)  By  the  female  Jotun 
Angurboda,  Loki  was  the  father  of  the  wolf  Fenrir,  of 
the  World-Serpent,  (or  Midgard’s  Ormr,)  and  of  Hela, 
the  goddess  of  death.  He  is  also  fabled  to  have  been  (by 
a change  of  sex)  the  dam  of  the  horse  Sleipnir.  The 
rEsir,  exasperated  on  account  of  the  death  of  Balder, 
determined  at  length  to  take  vengeance  on  Loki.  He 
had  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  there  built  himself  a 
house  which  was  open  on  four  sides,  whence  he  could 
see  everything  that  happened  throughout  the  world.  By 
day  he  often  transformed  himself  into  a salmon,  and  hid 
himself  in  a waterfall.  The  gods,  learning  his  hiding- 
place,  attempted  to  catch  him  with  a net ; he  sprang 
over  the  net,  but  Thor  caught  him  by  the  tail.  This  is 
the  reason,  we  are  told,  why  the  salmon  has  so  thin  and 
pointed  a tail.  Having  thus  captured  Loki,  the  gods 
bound  him  with  magic  cords  to  three  sharp  stones.  A 
venomous  snake  was  then  hung  above  his  head,  so  that 
the  poison  might  continually  drip  on  his  face.  But  his 
faithful  wife  Sigyn  (sig'in)  stands  by  him  and  catches  the 
falling  venom  in  a cup.  When  the  cup  is  full,  while  she 
is  emptying  it  the  poison  falls  upon  his  face,  which  makes 
him  howl  with  anguish  and  writhe  his  body  so  that  the 
whole  earth  trembles.  Loki  will  break  loose  from  his 
bonds  at  Ragnarock,*  (the  “ twilight  or  evening  of  the 
gods,”)  when  he  will  become  the  leading  spirit  among 
the  enemies  of  the  Aisir.  He  is  not  only  the  leader  of 
Fenrir  and  the  other  progeny  of  evil,  but  he  is  said 
to  steer  the  fatal  ship  Naglfar  which  conveys  the  sons 
of  Muspel  over  the  ocean.  In  the  final  conflict  he  will 
encounter  Heimdall,  and  they  will  slay  each  other.  Frey 
falls  under  the  sword  of  Surt.  Tyr  slays  and  is  slain  by 
the  dog  Garm.  Odin  is  devoured  by  the  wolf  Fenrir, 
which  in  turn  is  killed  by  Vidar.  Thor  slays  the  world- 
serpent,  but  dies  immediately  afterwards  from  the  effects 
of  its  venom.  Then  Surt  scatters  fire  over  the  earth, 
and  the  whole  world  is  consumed.  (See  Fenrir.)  We 
are  told,  however,  that  this  destruction  is  not  to  last 
forever.  A new  earth,  forever  green  and  beautiful,  will 
rise  out  of  the  sea.  Vali  and  Vidar  (the  slayer  of  Fen- 
rir) will  survive  the  conflagration,  and  will  be  joined  by 
Modi  and  Magni,  the  sons  of  Thor  and  Balder,  and 
Hoder  will  return  from  the  realms  of  Hela.  The  sun 
before  her  destruction  bore  a daughter  more  beautiful 
than  herself.  As  successor  to  her  mother,  she  will  pursue 
her  appointed  path  through  the  renovated  world.  A new 
race  shall  fill  the  earth,  and  all  evil  come  to  an  end. 

See  Keyser,  “ Religion  of  the  Northmen,”  translated  by  Pen- 
nock,  pp.  101-104 ; Thorpe,  “Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  i. ; Mal- 
let, “ Northern  Antiquities,”  vol.  ii.,  Fable  XVI.,  also  XXX.  to 
XXXIII.  inclusive  ; Petersen,  “ Nordisk  Mythologi.” 


* Derived,  according  to  Keyser,  from  Regain,  the  “ ruling  powers,* 
and  hence  “gods,”  and  Rokkr , “darkness,”  also  “ twilight.” 
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Lokmfin  or  Locmln,  lok'min',  written  also  Loq- 
m&n,  an  ancient  Arabian  sage,  celebrated  for  his  wis- 
dom, and  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a collection  of 
popular  Oriental  fables.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Koran, 
and  is  regarded  as  a contemporary  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon. One  Arabian  writer  tells  us  that  Lokman  (who  is 
called  “ the  oldest  sage”)  was  an  Abyssinian  slave  be- 
longing to  an  Israelite  in  the  time  of  King  David,  and 
that  he  was  a tailor  by  trade.  Another  writer  says  he 
had  read  more  than  10,000  wise  sayings  and  maxims,  but 
none  finer  than  those  of  LokmSn.  It  is  related  that 
Lokman,  being  asked  whence  he  had  learned  his  wisdom, 
replied,  “ From  the  blind,  who  do  not  set  down  their 
feet  until  they  know  the  place  and  when  asked  from 
whom  he  had  learned  good  manners,  he  said,  “ From 
the  ill-mannered,  because  I avoid  everything  offensive 
in  them.”  Coincident  traditions  suggest  the  possible,  if 
not  probable,  identity  of  Lokman  and  zEsop.  “ Many 
passages  of  his  history,”  says  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  “seem 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  life  of  zEsop.”  “ Nothing 
in  his  fables  is  characteristic  of  Arabian  genius;  and 
they  have  received  the  name  of  Lokman  only  because 
he  was  renowned  for  wisdom.”  They  were  edited  and 
translated  into  Latin  by  Erpenius  in  1615. 

See  Hammer-Purgstall,  “ Literaturgeschichte  der  Araber,” 
vol.  i.  p.  31  et  seq. 

Lola  Montez,  lo'lil.  mon'tSz,  (Maria  Dolores  Por- 
RIS  Gilbert,)  a famous  female  adventurer,  was  born 
about  1820,  at  Limerick.  At  an  early  age  she  made  her 
dlbut  at  Paris  as  a danseuse,  and  by  her  beauty  and 
genius  attracted  many  admirers.  About  1846  she  went 
to  Munich,  where  she  captivated  the  king,  Louis,  who 
gave  her  the  title  of  Countess  of  Lansfeld.  After  several 
ministers  had  been  discarded  by  her  influence,  her 
enemies  prevailed  in  1848,  and  she  retired  from  Bavaria. 
She  was  afterwards  married  twice,  and  lived  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  where  she  lectured  with  success 
in  various  cities.  She  published  a volume  of  lectures, 
and  was  the  reputed  author  of  a work  called  “ The  Arts 
of  Beauty,  or  Secrets  of  a Lady’s  Toilet.”  She  died  in 
New  York  in  1861. 

See  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  January,  1848. 

Loli,  lo'lee,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  painter  and  en- 
graver, born  at  Bologna  in  1612,  was  a pupil  of  Guido 
Reni.  His  most  admired  works  are  etchings,  after  Guido, 
Sirani,  etc.  Died  in  1691. 

Lol'lard  or  Lol'hard,  (Walter,)  a person  of  whom 
we  have  little  information,  except  that  he  was  burned 
to  death  as  a heretic  at  Cologne  in  1322.  His  followers 
or  fellow-believers,  called  “ Lollards,”  were  a numerous 
sect  in  England  many  years  after  his  death.  Their  doc- 
trines appear  to  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  Prot- 
estants. The  term  Lollard  was  applied  to  the  disciples 
of  Wickliffe  by  their  opponents.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
V.  (1414)  the  Lollards  were  persecuted,  and  revolted 
without  success.  (See  Cobham,  Lord.) 

Lolli,  lol'lee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  violinist,  born  at 
Bergamo  in  1728;  died  in  1802. 

Lol'll-a  Pau-ll'na,  a Roman  empress,  whose  beauty 
captivated  Caligula.  She  was  married  to  him  in  38  A.D., 
but  was  soon  discarded  by  the  capricious  emperor.  She 
was  put  to  death  in  49  a.d.  by  the  order  of  Agrippina, 
who  was  prompted  to  this  act  by  jealousy. 

Lol-ll-a/nus,  [AoilA iavog,\  a Greek  sophist  and  writer 
on  rhetoric,  born  at  Ephesus,  lectured  at  Athens  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  (117-138  a.d.) 

See  Kayser,  “P.  Hordeonius  Lollianus  geschildert,”  etc.,  1841. 

Lollio,  lol'le-o,  (Alberto,)  an  Italian  orator  and 
poet,  born  at  Florence  in  1508.  He  published  elegant 
orations  and  letters,  and  several  poems,  among  which  is 
“ Arethusa,”  a pastoral  drama,  (1563.)  Died  in  1568. 

Lol'li-us,  (M.,)  a Roman  general  in  the  service  of 
Augustus.  Fie  was  defeated  in  Gaul  by  the  Germans  in 
16  b.c.  Died  in  3 a.d. 

Lolme.  See  De  Lolme. 

Lom'ax,  (John  Taylor,)  an  American  lawyer,  born 
in  Caroline  county,  Virginia,  in  1781,  was  appointed  in 
1826  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Lomazzo,  lo-m&t'so,  (Giovanni  Paolo,)  an  Italian 
painter  and  able  writer  on  art,  was  born  at  Milan  in 
1538.  He  was  appointed  by  Cosimo  de’  Medici  keeper 


of  his  vast  gallery  of  pictures  in  Florence.  He  was 
versed  in  belles-lettres  and  various  sciences,  and  ac- 
quired a profound  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
of  the  fine  arts.  Having  become  blind  in  the  prime  of 
life,  he  composed  his  “Trattato  della  Pittura,”  (1584,) 
“ the  most  complete  treatise  on  painting,”  says  the  “ Bio- 
graphic Universelle,”  “ that  has  hitherto  appeared.”  His 
praises  were  sung  by  the  first  Italian  poets  of  his  time. 
He  also  published  “Idea  (or  Image)  of  the  Temple  of 
Painting,”  (“Idea  del  Tempio  della  Pittura,”  1591.) 
Died  about  1600. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Winckelmann, 
“ Neues  Mahler- Lexikon  Ticozzi,  “Dizionario.” 

Lombard,  IbN'biR',  (Claude  Antoine,)  a French 
surgeon,  born  at  Dole  in  1 741 ; died  in  1811. 

Lombard,  (Jean  Louis,)  a French  artillerist,  born 
at  Strasburg  in  1723,  was  learned  in  languages,  etc.  He 
published  a translation  of  Robins’s  “ Principles  of  Ar- 
tillery,” (1783,)  and  other  esteemed  works  on  gunnery. 
Died  in  1794. 

Lombard,  lom'baRt,  (Johann  Wilhelm,)  a Prus- 
sian politician,  born  at  Berlin  about  1767.  He  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  foreign  affairs  about  1800.  He 
favoured  the  French  interest  by  promoting  the  neutrality 
in  which  Prussia  persisted  until  1806.  Died  in  1812. 

Lombard,  IbN'blR',  [Lat.  Lombar'dus,]  (Lambert,) 
an  excellent  Flemish  painter  and  architect,  born  at  Liege 
about  1500.  He  studied  in  Italy  under  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
and  returned  to  his  native  city.  In  his  school  of  design 
were  formed  several  eminent  artists,  among  whom  was 
Frans  Floris.  His  style  is  Italian.  Among  his  master- 
pieces is  an  oil-painting  of  the  “ Last  Supper.”  Died  in 
1565. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Dominicus  Lampsonius, 
(or  Lampson,)  “ Lamberti  Lombardi  apud  Eburones  Pictoris  celeber- 
rimi  Vita,”  1565. 

Lombard,  (Theodore,)  a French  poet,  born  at  An- 
nonay  in  1699  ; died  about  1770. 

Lombard  de  Langres,  I^nTiIr'  deh  IbNgR,  (Vin- 
cent,) a French  litterateur , born  at  Langres  about  1765. 
He  wrote  “Neslie,”  (1798,)  and  other  poems,  and  “Me- 
moirs of  the  French  Revolution,”  (2  vols.,  1823.)  Died 
in  1830. 

Lombardi,  lom-baR'dee,  (Alfonso,)  an  Italian  sculp- 
tor, was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1487.  He  had  an  excellent 
talent  for  portraits.  Among  his  works  were  portraits  of 
Bembo,  Ariosto,  and  Charles  V.,  and  a group  in  terra 
cotta  representing  the  “ Death  of  the  Virgin.”  Died 
in  1536. 

See  G.  Baruffaldi,  “Vita  di  A.  Lombardi,”  1839;  Vasari, 
“Lives  of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors;”  Cicognara,  “Storia  della 
Scultura.” 

Lombardi,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  litterateur , born  at 
Rimini,  became  a Protestant,  and  a professor  of  philoso- 
phy and  medicine  at  Marburg,  where  he  died  in  1669. 

Lombardi,  (Giovanni  Domenico,)  called  L’Omino, 
an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Lucca  in  1682  ; died  in  1752. 

Lombardi,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  sculptor,  born  at 
Ferrara,  lived  about  1550.  He  was  employed,  under  the 
direction  of  Sansovino,  on  the  church  of  San  Marco, 
Venice. 

Lombardi,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  philologist,  born 
at  Verona  in  1707  ; died  in  1792. 

Lombardo,  lom-baR'do,  (Pietro,)  a Venetian  archi- 
tect and  sculptor.  He  made  the  monument  raised  to 
Dante  at  Ravenna  in  1482,  and  designed  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  de’  Miracoli  at  Venice.  Among  his  works  is 
the  tower  for  the  clock  on  the  Piazza  San  Marco.  Died 
about  1520.  His  sons  Antonio  and  Tullio  were  able 
sculptors  and  architects.  The  latter  designed  the  church 
of  San  Salvator,  Venice.  His  finest  works  as  a sculptor 
were  two  marble  bas-reliefs  in  the  Chapel  del  Santo  at 
Padua.  Died  in  1559. 

See  Cicognara,  “ Storia  della  Scultura.” 

Lombardo,  (Sante,)  an  architect  and  sculptor,  born 
at  Venice  in  1504,  was  a nephew  of  Tullio.  Among  his 
works  was  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  at  Venice.  Died 
in  1560. 

Lombardo,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  sculptor,  born  at 
Lugano,  lived  about  1530. 

Lombardus.  See  Lombard,  (Lambert.) 
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Lombart,  ldN'bfR',  (Pierre,)  a French  engraver, 
born  in  Paris  in  1612.  Among  his  works  are  twelve 
portraits,  after  Van  Dyck,  a “ Nativity,”  after  Poussin, 
and  a “ Penitent  Magdalene,”  after  Titian.  Died  in  1682. 

Lombert,  l6N/baiR,J  (Pierre,)  a French  translator, 
born  in  Paris,  was  an  associate  of  the  Port-Royalists. 
He  produced  French  versions  of  the  works  of  Saint 
Cyprian,  (2  vols.,  1672,)  and  of  Saint  Augustine’s  “City 
of  God,”  (2  vols.,  1675.)  Died  in  1710. 

Lomeier,  lo'mi'er,  written  also  Lomeir,  (Jan,)  a 
learned  Dutch  philologist,  born  at  Zutphen  in  1636.  He 
became  minister  of  +he  church  in  that  town  in  1674,  and 
professor  of  belles-lettres  there  in  1686.  He  published 
a curious  treatise  “ On  Libraries,”  (“  De  Bibliothecis,” 
1669,)  and  a work  on  ancient  history  and  philology,  en- 
titled “Dierum  Genialium.”  Died  in  1699. 

See  Sax,  “ Onomasticon.” 

Lomeni,  lo-ma'nee,  (Ignazio,)  an  Italian  writer  on 
rural  economy,  born  at  Milan  in  1779  ; died  in  1838. 

Lomenie,  de,  deh  lo'ml'ne',  (Henri  Auguste,) 
Count  de  Brienne,  a French  statesman,  born  in  Paris  in 
1594.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  obtained  the  reversion 
of  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  which  his  father  had 
held.  In  1624  he  was  sent  to  England  to  draw  up  the 
articles  of  the  marriage  between  Henrietta  of  France 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  retired  from  office  in  1661, 
and  died  in  1666. 

Lomenie,  de,  (Louis  Henri,)  Count  de  Brienne,  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1635.  About  the  age 
of  twenty-six  he  resigned  the  office  of  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  became  a priest  of  the  Oratory.  He  wrote 
poems,  memoirs,  and  other  works,  which  have  some 
literary  merit.  He  was  expelled  from  the  order  of  the 
Oratory  for  eccentric  or  improper  conduct,  and  was 
deranged  many  years.  Died  in  1698. 

See  “ Mdmoires  de  L.  H.  de  Lomenie,”  2 vols.,  1720. 

Lomenie,  de,  (Louis  Leonard,)  a French  author, 
born  in  Haute-Vienne  in  1818.  He  began  his  literary 
career  by  a series  of  biographies,  entitled  “ Gallery  of 
Illustrious  Contemporaries,  by  a Man  of  no  Account,” 
(“  Galerie  des  Contemporains  illustres,  par  un  Homme 
de  Rien,”  10  vols.,  1840-47,)  which  procured  for  him  an 
honourable  reputation  for  good  taste,  discretion,  and 
other  merits.  Many  of  these  biographies  have  been 
published  separately.  Among  his  works  is  “ Beaumar- 
chais and  his  Times  : Studies  on  French  Society,”  (2 
vols.,  1855.) 

Lomenie  de  Brienne,  de,  deh  lo'mVne'  deh  bRe'Sn', 
(fixiENNE  Charles,)  a French  cardinal  and  minister  of 
state,  born  in  Paris  in  1727.  He  was  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse  in  1763.  In  1770  he  was  elected  to 
the  French  Academy.  In  May,  1787,  he  succeeded 
Calonne  as  controleur-general  of  finances,  without  abili- 
ties adequate  to  the  crisis.  An  exciting  contest  arose 
between  the  court  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  which 
was  exiled  from  the  capital  and  deprived  of  political 
power.  In  1788  he  was  invested  with  the  title  of  prime 
minister  and  made  Archbishop  of  Sens.  In  this  year, 
yielding  to  the  importunate  appeals  of  the  people,  then 
in  a state  of  great  excitement,  he  convoked  the  States- 
General  for  May,  1789.  Having  been  so  unsuccessful  as 
a financier  that  he  was  compelled  to  suspend  payments, 
he  was  dismissed  on  the  24th  of  August,  1788,  and  Necker 
became  premier.  He  was  one  of  those  in  the  new  regime 
who  took  the  oath  as  a constitutional  bishop.  Died  in 
1794- 

See  Droz,  “ Histoire  du  R£gne  de  Louis  XVI “ Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  Gendrale.” 

Lomi,  lo'mee,  (Artemisia,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Pisa  in  1590,  was  a daughter  of  Orazio  Lomi,  and  a 
pupil  of  Guido.  She  had  a high  reputation  as  a portrait- 
painter,  and  painted  some  historical  works,  among  which 
is  “Judith  and  Holofernes.”  She  died  in  London  or 
Naples  about  1644. 

Lomi,  (Aurelio,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Pisa  in 
1556,  is  called  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  school  of  Pisa. 
He  painted  frescos  and  oil-paintings  in  Rome,  Genoa, 
Florence,  Pisa,  etc.  Among  his  admired  works  are  a 
Saint  Jerome  and  “Adoration  of  the  Magi.”  Died  in  1622. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Baldinucci,  “No- 
tizie.” 


Lomi,  (Baccio,)  an  Italian  painter,  an  uncle  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Pisa,  lived  about  1570-1600.  He 
worked  at  Pisa  with  success,  and  founded  a school. 

Lomi,  (Orazio,)  an  Italian  painter,  called  Genti- 
lescht,  a brother  of  Aurelio,  noticed  above,  was  born 
at  Pisa  about  1563.  He  worked  in  Rome,  where  he  was 
employed  by  Agostino  Tassi  to  paint  figures.  About 
1623  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  was  patronized 
by  Charles  I.  Among  his  works  are  a “Repose  in 
Egypt,”  and  an  “Assumption.”  Died  in  London  in  1646. 

Lomm,  lorn,  [Lat.  Lom'mius,]  (Josse,)  one  of  the 
most  skilful  physicians  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Buren, 
in  Holland,  in  1500.  He  practised  at  Tournai  and  at 
Brussels,  whither  he  removed  about  1557.  In  his  “ Medi- 
cinal Observations”  (“  Observationes  Medicinales,”  1560) 
many  diseases  are  accurately  described.  He  wrote  other 
works,  in  Latin  of  uncommon  purity.  Died  after  1562. 

See  Paquot,  “Memoires.” 

Lommius.  See  Lomm. 

Lomonosof,  Lomonossov,  Lomonosov,  or  Lom- 
onosow,  lom-o-no'sof,  (Michael  Vasilievitch,)  a cele- 
brated Russian  poet,  born  at  or  near  Kolmogory,  in  the 
government  of  Archangel,  in  1711,  is  called  the  father 
of  modern  Russian  literature.  Fie  was  the  son  of  a serf, 
whom  he  assisted  in  the  business  of  a fisherman  until 
his  thirst  for  knowledge  led  him  to  Moscow,  and  thence 
to  Saint  Petersburg,  in  1734.  He  became  learned  in  an- 
cient and  modern  languages  and  in  abstract  and  natural 
sciences.  In  1746  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chem- 
istry, and  in  1760  rector  of  the  gymnasium  and  Uni- 
versity of  Saint  Petersburg.  He  rendered  the  Russian 
language  more  polished  and  more  rich  by  his  multifarious 
productions,  in  prose  and  verse,  on  grammar,  history, 
chemistry,  rhetoric,  etc.  His  poem  entitled  “ Petriade” 
(an  unfinished  epic,  of  which  Peter  the  Great  is  the 
hero)  is  one  of  his  most  popular  works.  He  also  pro- 
duced two  volumes  of  odes,  religious  and  secular,  and 
an  abridged  “ History  of  Russia.”  He  was  made  council- 
lor of  state  in  1764.  Died  in  1765.  Polevoi  has  published 
a work  entitled  “M.  V.  Lomonossov,”  (1836,)  which  is 
said  to  be  a biography  blended  with  fiction. 

See,  also,  G.  Geitlin,  “ Dissertatio  de  Mentis  Hterariis  Lomo- 
nossovii,”  1829;  “Nouvelle  Biographic Gen^rale “Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review”  for  July,  1839. 

Londe,  ldNd,  (Charles,)  a French  medical  writer, 
born  at  Caen  in  1798.  His  “Elements  of  Hygiene” 
(1827)  have  been  translated  into  many  languages. 

Londe,  de  la,  deh  If  ldNd,  (Franqois  Richard,)  a 
French  poet,  born  at  Caen  in  1685  ; died  in  1765. 

Londerseel,  lon'der-sal',  ( Assur,)  a Dutch  landscape- 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1550. 

Londerseel,  van,  vfn  lon'der-saff,  (Jan,)  a Flemish 
engraver,  born  at  Bruges  about  J580. 

Lon'don-der'ry,  (Charles  William  Stewart,) 
third  Marquis  of,  born  in  Dublin  in  1778,  was  a son 
of  Robert  the  first  Marquis,  and  a half-brother  of  Lord 
Castlereagh.  His  mother  was  a daughter  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Camden.  He  entered  the  army  in  1793,  became 
colonel  and  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  in  1803,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Portugal  under  Sir  John  Moore. 
He  served  as  adjutant-general  under  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley for  several  years  in  the  Peninsula.  In  1813  Sir 
Charles  was  envoy-extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Berlin, 
and  was  officially  attached  to  the  head-quarters  of  Ber- 
nadotte.  Much  importance  is  ascribed  to  the  efforts 
and  menaces  by  which  he  induced  Bernadotte  to  co- 
operate with  the  allies  at  Leipsic.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  as  Lord  Stewart,  in  1814,  and  was  one  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  sent  by  England  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815.  Having  married  a daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  Harry  Vane  Tempest  in  1819,  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Vane.  He  succeeded  his  half-brother  as  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry  in  1822,  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
general  in  1837.  In  politics  he  was  an  ultra-conserva- 
tive. He  Was  author  of  a “ History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,”  (1813.)  He  d;ed  in  1854,  leaving  two  sons,  Wil- 
liam Robert  and  George. 

See  T.  P.  Fitzgerald,  “ Life  of  Lord  Londonderry;”  “ Bio- 
graphical Sketches,”  by  Harriet  Martineau. 

Londonderry,  Marquis  of.  See  Castlereagh. 
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Londonio,  lon-do'ne-o,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
painter  of  animals,  born  at  Milan  in  1723  ; died  in  1783. 

Long,  (Edward,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  Corn- 
wall in  1734.  He  emigrated  in  1757  to  Jamaica,  where 
he  was  appointed  a judge.  Having  returned  to  England 
in  1769,  he  published  a “History  of  Jamaica,”  (1774,) 
and  several  minor  works.  Died  in  1813. 

Long,  (George,)  an  eminent  English  scholar  and 
editor,  born  at  Poulton,  Lancashire,  in  1800.  Having 
been  educated  at  Cambridge,  he  became  professor  of 
ancient  languages  in  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1824, 
and  professor  of  Greek  in  the  London  University  in 
1826.  About  this  time  he  became  a member  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,”  under 
whose  auspices  he  edited  the  “ Penny  Cyclopaedia,”  with 
great  ability,  from  1832  to  1843.  He  afterwards  edited 
for  the  same  society  a “ Biographical  Dictionary  ” which 
was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  letter  A.  He 
contributed  many  articles  to  Smith’s  “Classical  Diction- 
ary,” edited  Cicero’s  Orations,  and  j ublished,  besides 
other  works,  “France  and  its  Revolutions,”  (1850,)  and 
“ The  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic.”  He  tran-lated 
into  English  the  “ Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antonius.”  In  1849  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  college  at  Brighton,  where  he  spent 
many  laborious  years.  Died  in  1879. 

Long,  (Roger,)  F.R.S.,  anEnglsh  astronomer,  born 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  1680.  He  became  Lowndes 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Cambridge  in  1749.  and  alter- 
wards  obtained  the  rectory  of  Bradwell.  He  wrote  a 
“ Treatise  on  Astronomy.”  Died  in  1770. 

Long,  (Stephen  H.,)an  American  engineer,  born  at 
Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1784.  About  1816  he 
set  out  on  a tour  for  exploring  the  western  frontier  from 
Texas  to  the  sources  of  the  Mi-sissippi,  and  published 
in  1824  his  “Expedition  to  the  Source  of  S but  Peter’s 
River,  Lake  of  the  Woods,”  etc.  Died  in  1864. 

Long,  (Thomas,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  at  Exe- 
ter in  1621.  About  1660  he  obtained  a prebend  in  Exeter 
Cathedral,  from  which  he  was  ejected  as  a nonjuror  in 
1688.  He  wrote  a “ Vindication  of  the  Primitive  Chris- 
tians in  Point  of  Obedience  to  their  Prince,”  (1683,)  and 
other  polemical  works.  Died  in  1700. 

Long,  Le.  See  Lelong. 

Longchamps,  de,  cleh  16N'sh6N',  (Pierre,)  a French 
writer,  born  probably  at  Rochelle.  He  translated  the 
Elegies  of  Propertius  into  French  prose,  and  wrote 
“Memoirs  of  a Nun,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1812. 

Longepierre,  de,  deh  IbNzh'pe-aiR',  (Hilaire  Ber- 
nard de  Requeleyne,)  Baron,  a French  poet,  born  at 
Dijon  in  1658.  He  was  an  excellent  Greek  scholar,  and 
produced  poetical  versions  of  Anacreon,  Sappho,  Bion, 
and  Moschus.  His  tragedy  of  “ Medea,”  says  Voltaire, 
although  too  full  of  declamation,  is  superior  to  Corneille’s 
“Medea.”  Died  in  1721. 

Longet,  IdN'zhM,  (Franqois  Achille,)  a French 
physician  and  physiologist,  born  at  Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye  in  181 1.  He  published  “ Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Nervous  System,”  (2  vols.,  1843-46,)  and  a “ Com- 
plete Treatise  on  Physiology,”  (1850-55.)  He  became 
one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Emperor.  Died  in  1871. 

Long'fel-low,  (Henry  Wadsworth,)  an  eminent 
American  poet  and  scholar,  born  at  Portland  (Maine) 
the  27th  of  February,  1807.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  1825,  soon  after  which  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  modern  languages  and  literature  in  that  institu- 
tion, with  the  understanding  that  he  should  have  the 
privilege  of  spending  some  time  in  Europe  in  order  more 
fully  to  qualify  himself  for  his  new  position.  Fie  left 
home  in  1826,  and  spent  four  years  abroad,  chiefly  in 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany.  In  1835  he  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  George  Ticknor  in  the  chair  of  modern 
languages  and  belles-lettres  at  Harvard.  The  same  year 
he  visited  Europe  the  second  time  ; and,  after  making 
an  extensive  tour  through  Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany, 
etc.,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  professorship  in 
1838.  1111839  appeared  his  romance  of  “ Hyperion,” 
and  a collection  of  his  poems,  entitled  “Voices  of  the 
Night,”  which  attracted  great  attention  and  raised  him 
at  once  to  the  first  rank  among  American  poets.  In 


1841  he  published  “Ballads,  and  other  Poems:”  his 
charming  drama  of  “ The  Spanish  Student” ' appeared 
in  1843.  This  was  followed  by  his  “Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Europe,”  (1845,)  “The  Belfry  of  Bruges,  and  other 
Poems,”  (1846,)  and  “Evangeline,”  (1847,)  one  of  the 
most  admired  of  all  his  productions.  It  has  been  pro- 
nounced (and  we  think  justly)  “the  most  perfect  speci- 
men extant  of  the  rhythm  and  melody  of  the  English 
hexameter.”  It  was  followed  by  “The  Golden  Legend,” 
(1851,)  “The  Song  of  Hiawatha,”  (1855,)  perhaps  the 
most  popular  of  all  his  works,  “The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish,”  (1858,)  and  “Tragedies  of  New  England,” 
(1868.)  Of  his  prose  writings,  besides  “Hyperion,” 
already  referred  to,  we  may  mention  “Outre-Mer:  a 
Pilgrimage  beyond  the  Sea,”  (1835,)  “Kavanagh,”  a 
novel,  (1849,)  and  his  contributions  to  the  “North 
American  Review.”  In  1868  he  gave  to  the  world  a 
translation  of  Dante’s  “ Divina  Commedia,”  remark- 
able for  its  literalness  and  fidelity  to  the  original. 
Mr.  Longfellow  resigned  his  chair  at  Harvard  in  1854, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Professor  Lowell.  The  principal 
of  his  later  works  were,  “The  Divine  Tragedy”  in  1872, 
“Aftermath”  in  1873,  ’‘The  Masque  of  Pandora”  in 
1875,  and  “ Keramos  ” in  1878.  He  died  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  1882. 

As  a poet,  Longfellow  is  characterized  by  tenderness 
and  depth  of  feeling,  to  the  expression  of  which  the  pic- 
turesque and  graceful  simplicity  of  his  language  often 
imparts  an  indescribable  charm.  Fie  seldom  or  never 
attempts  to  excite  admiration  by  far-sought  conceits,  or 
by  wild  or  lofty  flights  of  imagination. 

It  is,  in  fact,  to  his  command  over  those  feelings  which 
are  universal  in  the  human  heart,  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  extraordinary  popularity  of  his  Indian  story  of  “ Hia- 
watha.” It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  is 
not  merely  the  first  but  the  only  writer  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a deep  and  living  interest  to  a story  of 
Indian  life.  Restricted  as  he  necessarily  was  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject, — by  the  extreme  simplicity,  not  to 
say  meagreness,  of  the  character  of  our  aborigines, — he 
has  yet  produced  a poem  which  not  only  comes  home  to 
the  hearts  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  but  which  must  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  the  cultivated  reader  who  will  take 
into  consideration  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  task, 
and  the  limits  and  restrictions  which  the  poet,  in  selecting 
such  a subject,  had  necessarily  to  impose  upon  himself. 
The  form  of  the  verse  is  in  admirable  keeping  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  story.  But,  “unhappily  for  the  poet,”  as 
“Blackwood”  for  February,  1856,  justly  observes,  “this 
is  the  very  measure  to  attract  the  parodist.  ‘ Punch’ 
has  opened  the  assault ; and  we  will  not  venture  to  pre- 
dict how  many  gleeful  voices  may  echo  his  good-humoured 
mockery  before  the  year  is  out.”  We  may,  indeed,  safely 
assert  that  whatever  declension  there  has  been  from  the 
first  popularity  of  “ Hiawatha”  must  in  a great  measure 
be  attributed  to  the  “good-humoured  mockery”  of  the 
countless  parodies  that  have  been  made  upon  it.  Happily, 
there  are  those  (and  we  would  fain  hope  their  number 
is  not  small)  who  can  judge  of  a poem  by  its  intrinsic 
merits,  and  who  will  not  permit  a whole  “college  of  wit- 
crackers”  to  destroy  their  enjoyment  of  what  is  truly 
beautiful  or  prevent  their  admiration  of  what  is  truly 
excellent.  A writer  in  the  “London  Examiner”  thinks 
“ Hiawatha”  “the  most  original  of  all  his  [Longfellow’s] 
productions.”  Several  different  translations  of  it  have 
been  made, — one  by  the  distinguished  German  poet  Frei- 
ligrath, — and  it  has  been  read  and  admired  in  every  part 
of  Europe. 

See  Allibone,  “ Dictionary  of  Authors Griswold,  “ Poets  and 
Poetry  of  America  Duyckinck,  “ Cyclopedia  of  American  Litera- 
ture,” vol.  ii.  ; “North  American  Review”  for  January,  1840,  July, 
1842,  July,  1845,  and  January,  1848 ; “ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  Marc*  , 
1848:  “British  Quarterly  Review”  for  January  and  April,  1864. 

Longhena,  lon-ga'nl,  (Baldassare,)  an  Italian  archi- 
tect, worked  at  Venice  about  1640. 

Longhi.  See  Lunghi. 

Longhi,  lor/gee,  (Alessio  or  Alessandro,)  a Vene- 
tian painter  and  engraver,  born  in  1726;  died  about  1790. 

Longhi,  (Giuseppe,)  a celebrated  Italian  engraver, 
born  at  Monza,  in  Lombardy,  in  1766.  He  was  a pupil 
of  Vincenzo  Vangelisti.  He  worked  mostly  at  Milan, 
where  he  became  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

(ISP^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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His  works  are  admired  for  the  magical  effect  of  the  chiaro- 
scuro.  He  was  an  excellent  draftsman.  Among  his 
master-pieces  are  “The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,”  after 
Raphael,  “The  Magdalene,”  after  Correggio,  a “Gala- 
tea,”  after  Albani,  and  “The  Last  Judgment,”  after  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  He  published  “ La  Calcographia,”  (1830,) 
an  able  treatise  on  engraving.  Died  in  1831. 

See  F.  Longhena,  “ Notizie  biografiche  di  G.  Longhi,”  1831  ; 
Sacchi,  “ Biografia  di  G.  Longhi,”  1831 ; Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli 
Italiani  illustri G.  Beretta,  “Vita  del  Cavaliere  G.  Longhi,” 
1837. 

Longhi,  lon'gee,  or  Lunghi,  loon'gee,  (Luca,)  an 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Ravenna  in  1507,  alwavs  resided 
in  that  city.  He  excelled  in  portraits,  and  also  painted 
some  subjects  of  sacred  history  with  success.  Died  in 
1580.  “ His  conceptions,”  says  Lanzi,  “ are  sweet,  varied, 
and  graceful,  with  a powerful  union  of  colours.”  His 
daughter  Barbara  was  also  a painter. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Longhi,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  painter  of  masquerades, 
dances,  and  other  gay  or  familiar  scenes,  born  at  Venice 
in  1702  ; died  in  1762. 

Longin.  See  Longinus. 

Longino.  See  Longinus. 

Longinus.  See  Dlugosz. 

Lon-gi'nus,  [Gr.  A oyyivoc;  Fr.  Longin,  IbN'zhiN';  It. 
Longino,  lon-jee'no,]  a celebrated  Greek  philosopher 
and  critic,  was  born  probably  in  Syria,  and  flourished 
in  the  third  century.  Some  ancient  writers  call  him 
Longinus  Cassius,  or  Dionysius  Cassius  Longinus. 
He  was  a pupil  of  his  uncle  Phronto  of  Emesa,  and  was 
a Platonist  in  philosophy.  He  opened  at  Athens  a 
school  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  which  became  very 
celebrated.  The  famous  Porphyry  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
After  passing  many  years  at  Athens,  he  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  to  reside  at 
her  court.  He  taught  her  Greek,  and  served  her  as 
councillor  or  prime  minister  during  her  war  against  Au- 
relian,  Emperor  of  Rome.  The  latter,  having  captured 
Palmyra,  put  Longinus  to  death  in  273  a.d.  Longinus 
was  the  first  to  whom  was  applied  the  phrase,  often  re- 
peated since,  “a  living  library,”  and  is  considered  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  his  age.  He  wrote  many  critical 
and  philosophical  works,  none  of  which  have  come  down 
to  us  except  his  admirable  “ Treatise  on  the  Sublime,” 
(Ilfpi  "Ti povg,)  which  Boileau  translated  into  French  and 
called  a “ master-piece  of  good  sense,  learning,  and  elo- 
quence.” Some  writers,  however,  have  doubted — but  with 
little  reason,  it  would  seem — whether  Longinus  was  the 
real  author  of  this  work.  (See,  on  this  subject,  the  arti- 
cle “ Longin”  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.”) 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  to  be  a good  critic  one  must 
be  something  of  a poet.  This  qualification  Longinus 
possessed  in  a pre-eminent  degree.  Pope,  addressing 
him,  says, 

“ Thee,  bold  Longinus  ! all  the  Nine  inspire, 

And  bless  their  critic  with  a poet’s  fire  ; 

An  ardent  judge,  who,  zealous  in  his  trust. 

With  warmth  gives  sentence,  yet  is  always  just ; 

Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws, 

And  is  himself  that  great  sublime  he  draws.” 

Essay  on  Criticism , part  iii. 

Of  Longinus’s  “Treatise  on  the  Sublime,”  several  good 
French  translations  have  been  made, — one  by  the  cele- 
brated critic  and  poet  Boileau,  (1674.)  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  German  by  Schlosser,  and  into  English 
by  W.  Smith. 

See  D.  Ruhnken,  “ Dissertatio  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Longini,” 
1776:  P.  Ekerman,  “ Dissertatio  de  D.  Longino  Cassio,”  1750; 
L.  Vaucher,  “ fitudes  critiques  sur  la  Traitd  du  Sublime  et  sur 
les  Ecrits  de  Longin,”  1854;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale 
“Monthly  Review”  for  May,  1779;  Smith,  “Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biography.” 

Long'land  or  Lang'land,  (John,)  an  English  bishop, 
born  at  Henley  in  1473.  He  became  confessor  to  Henry 
VIII.,  and  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1520.  On  the  question 
of  the  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine  he  gave  the  king 
such  counsels  as  were  most  agreeable  to  the  latter.  His 
sermons  were  published.  Died  in  1547. 

Longland,  written  also  Langelande,  (Robert,)  an 
early  English  poet,  a native  of  Shropshire,  was  a con- 
temporary of  Chaucer,  and  a disciple  of  Wickliffe.  He 
was  the  reputed  author  of  a celebrated  poem  called  the 


“Visions  of  Piers  Plowman,”  (1369.)  It  is  a satire 
directed  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  other  pro- 
fessions, and  displays  considerable  fancy  and  originality. 

Long'man,  (Thomas  Norton,)  an  English  merchant 
and  publisher,  born  about  1770,  was  honourably  and 
widely  known  as  the  head  of  the  great  publishing-firm 
of  Longman  & Company,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
He  published  works  for  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Thomas 
Moore.  Died  in  1842. 

Longobardi,  lon-go-baR'dee,  (Niccol6,)  a Jesuit, 
born  in  Sicily  in  1565.  He  went  to  China  as  a mission- 
ary in  1596,  and  wrote  a “Treatise  on  Confucius  and  his 
Doctrine,”  (“  De  Confucioejusque  Doctrina  Tractatus.”) 
Leibnitz  published  a new  edition  of  this  work,  with  notes. 
Died  at  Pekin  in  1655. 

Longolius.  See  Longueil. 

Longolius,  long-go'le-us,  (Johann  Daniel,)  a Ger- 
man scientific  writer,  born  at  Meissen  in  1677  ; died  in 
I740. 

Longolius,  (Paul  Daniel,)  a learned  German  writer, 
born  near  Dresden  in  1704.  He  was  rector  of  the  gym- 
nasium of  Hof  for  forty-four  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  “German  Encyclopaedia,  or  Universal 
Lexicon,”  of  Zedler,  (Leipsic,  1731-50.)  He  also  pub- 
lished editions  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  and  of  Aulus 
Gellius.  Died  in  1779. 

See  G.  W.  Kirsch,  “ Vier  Programme  von  P.  D.  Lougolii  Leben,” 
1 779-8 1 ; “ Life  of  Longolius,”  prefixed  to  his  “Notitia  Hermun- 
dorum  maximseque  Partis  Germania,”  by  Ernesti,  1793. 

Longomontan.  See  Longomontanus. 

Longomontanus,  lon'go-mon-ti'nus,  [Fr.  Longo- 
montan, 16N/go'mbN/t6N/,  ] (Christian,)  a Danish 
astronomer,  born  in  1562  at  Langsberg,  (Jutland,)  of 
which  place  he  assumed  the  name,  Latinizing  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  time.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  labourer,  whose  family  name  was  Severin.  He 
obtained  the  favour  of  Tycho  Brahe,  whom  he  assisted 
in  calculations  and  observations  at  Huen,  or  Hoene, 
from  1589  to  1597.  From  1605  to  1645  he  was  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  Academy  of  Copenhagen.  He 
died  in  1647.  Among  his  principal  works  are  “First 
Part  of  a Mathematical  System,”  (“  Systematis  Mathema- 
tici  Pars  I.,”  1611,)  “ Danish  Astronomy,”  (“  Astronomia 
Danica,”  1622,)  “Pentas  Problematum  Philosophise,” 
(1623,)  and  “Invention  of  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle.” 

See  N icAron,  “Memoires;”  L.  Scavenius,  “Programma  Lon- 
gomontani.” 

Longperier,  de,  deh  liN'pl're-l',  (Henri  Adrien 
Provost,)  a French  antiquary,  born  in  Paris  in  1816, 
wrote  treatises  on  numismatics,  etc. 

Long'street,  (Augustus  Baldwin,)  son  of  William, 
noticed  below,  was  born  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  in  1790. 
He  became  a minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  appointed  president  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina College  in  1857.  Died  in  1870. 

Longstreet,  (James,)  an  able  American  general,  born 
in  South  Carolina  in  1821,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1842.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  (1846-47,)  and 
was  breveted  major  for  his  conduct  at  Molino  del  Rey. 
In  1852  he  obtained  the  rank  of  captain.  He  resigned 
his  commission  about  June,  1861,  commanded  a brigade 
in  the  Confederate  army  at  Bull  Run,  July  21,  and  be- 
came a major-general  soon  after  that  date.  He  took 
part  in  the  battles  near  Richmond  in  May  and  June, 
1862,  and  commanded  the  right  wing  of  General  Lee’s 
army  at  Antietam,  September  17.  Having  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  he  commanded  a corps 
at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  2-3,  1863.  In  the  Sep- 
tember ensuing  he  joined  the  army  of  General  Bragg, 
under  whom  he  served  at  Chickamauga,  September  19- 
20.  He  commanded  a force  which  General  Bragg  sent 
against  Burnside  in  October,  1863;  and  he  attempted  to 
take  Knoxville  in  November,  without  success.  In  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  6,  1864,  he  was  wounded 
in  the  throat  by  a ball  fired  by  a Confederate  soldier  in 
mistake,  by  which  he  was  disabled  for  five  months. 
After  the  war  he  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  port 
of  New  Orleans.  In  1880-I  he  was  U.S.  Minister 
to  Turkey. 

Longstreet,  (William,)  an  American  inventor,  botn 
in  New  Jersey,  removed  to  Georgia.  He  obtained  a 
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patent  for  an  improvement  in  the  cotton-gin.  Died  in 
1814. 

Longueil,  de,  deh  IdN'guI'  or  liN'guh'ye,  [Lat.  Lon- 
go'lius.]  (Christophe,)  an  eminent  French  scholar, 
born  at  Malines  in  1490.  He  practised  law  in  Paris, 
and  was  chosen  conseiller  au parlement.  Afterwards  he 
removed  to  Padua,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
He  was  one  of  the  Latin  scholars  whose  fastidious  purity 
Erasmus  ridiculed  in  his  “ Ciceronianus,”  and  who 
affected  to  use  no  terms  which  were  not  found  in  Cicero’s 
works.  He  was  author  of  discourses  against  Luther,  of 
“Letters  to  Bembo  and  Sadolet,”  etc.  Died  in  1522. 

See  Polus,  “Vita  Longolii Paolo  Giovio,  “ Elogia  Virorum 
illustrium Nicekon,  “Mdmoires;”  Foppens,  “Bibliotheca  Bel- 
gica.” 

Longueil,  de,  deh  ldN'gu!',  [Lat.  Longo'lius,]  (Gii.- 
BERT,)  a Dutch  philologist,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1507.  He 
taught  school  at  Deventer  and  Cologne,  and  practised 
medicine.  He  published  a “ Latin-Greek  Lexicon,” 
( 1 533*)  al,d  notes  on  Ovid,  Plautus,  and  Cicero.  Died 
at  Cologne  in  1543. 

Longueil,  de,  (Joseph,)  a French  engraver,  born  at 
Givet  in  1736;  died  in  1792. 

Longuemar,  de,  deh  liNg'nitR',  (Alphonse  le 
Tour£,)  a French  geologist  and  antiquary,  born  at 
Saint-Dizier  about  1800. 

Longuerue,  de,  deh  ldNg'rii',  (Louis  Dufour,) 
Abb£,  a French  ecclesiastic,  eminent  for  learning,  was 
born  at  Charleville  in  1652.  He  was  deeply  versed  in 
languages,  history,  philosophy,  etc.,  and  wrote  many 
works,  but  published  none.  His  friends,  however,  pub- 
lished for  him  an  “Essay  on  the  Antiquities  of  Chaldea 
and  Egypt,”  “Description  of  France,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern,” (1719,)  “Annals  of  the  Arsacidae,”  (1732,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1733. 

See  MorSri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique,”  edition  of  1759;  “ Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Longueval,  ldNg'vil',  (Jacques,)  a French  Jesuit, 
born  near  Peronne  in  1680.  He  taught  rhetoric  and 
theology  in  various  colleges,  and  was  author  of  the  first 
eight  volumes  of  a “ History  of  the  Gallican  Church,” 
(1730-49,)  which  was  continued  by  Fontenay  and  others. 
Died  in  1735. 

Longueville,  liNg'vH',  (Edme  Paul  Marcellin,)  a 
French  Hellenist,  born  in  Paris  in  1785  ; died  in  1855. 

Longueville,  de,  deh  ldNg'vH',  (Anne  Genevieve 
de  Bourbon  - Conde  — deh  booR'bdN'  kiN'di', ) 
Duchess,  a French  lady,  distinguished  for  beauty,  tact, 
and  talent,  was  born  at  Vincennes  in  1619.  She  was  a 
sister  of  the  great  Conde,  and  was  married  to  the  Due 
de  Longueville,  noticed  below,  in  1642.  The  enmity 
between  the  parliaments  and  Mazarin  gave  rise  to  the 
faction  or  conspiracy  of  the  Fronde,  of  which  she  became 
the  heroine.  Her  nonchalance  and  languor  were  agree- 
ably diversified  by  surprising  and  splendid  awakenings 
of  genius.  She  exercised  great  influence  over  the  chiefs 
of  the  Fronde,  and  had  a liaison  with  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  party.  When 
her  husband  and  brothers  were  imprisoned  by  Mazarin 
in  1650,  she  escaped  to  Stenay,  the  head-quarters  of 
Turenne,  whom  she  induced  to  join  the  party  of  the 
Fronde.  With  his  aid  she  effected  the  release  of  her 
three  friends  in  1651,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  triumph. 
Peace  was  made  between  the  Frondeurs  and  the  court 
in  1659,  after  which  she  ceased  to  meddle  with  politics. 
She  became  devout,  and  spent  much  time  in  her  latter 
years  at  the  cloister  of  Port-Royal.  Cardinal  Mazarin 
once  said,  “We  have  three  women  in  France  who  would 
be  competent  to  govern  or  overturn  three  great  king- 
doms, namely,  the  Duchess  de  Longueville,  the  Princess 
Palatine,  and  the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse.”  Died  in  1679. 

See  Bourgoing  de  Vii.i.efore,  “Vie  de  Madame  de  Longue- 
ville,” 1738:  V.  Cousin,  “La  Jeunesse  de  Mine,  de  Longueville,” 
1853;  La  Rochefoucauld,  “ Mdtnoires “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gendrale.” 

Longueville,  de,  (Charlf.s  Paris  d’Orl£ans,) 
Due,  a son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1640, 
inherited  the  brilliant  qualities  of  his  mother.  He  served 
in  the  army  of  his  uncle  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  was 
killed  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  in  1672,  when  the 
Polish  deputies  were  on  their  way  to  offer  him  the  crown 
of  Poland. 


Longueville,  de,  (Henri,)  Due,  a French  general, 
born  in  1595,  was  the  son  of  Henri  d’Orleans,  a prince 
of  the  blood,  and  was  a grand-nephew  of  Henry  IV.  In 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  he  distinguished  himself  by 
military  exploits  in  Italy,  etc.  He  married  the  sister  of 
the  Prince  of  Conde  in  1642,  and  supported  the  party  of 
the  latter  in  the  time  of  the  Fronde.  Died  in  1663. 

Lon'gus,  [Aoyyof,]  a Greek  sophist  or  author,  of  whom 
little  or  nothing  is  known.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  our  era,  and  to  have  been 
the  author  of  an  ingenious  prose  romance  entitled 
Iloifj.evLKu  ra  Kara  Latpviv  nal  XXor/v,  (“  Pastorals  relating 
to  Daphnis  and  Chloe,”)  sometimes  called  “ Loves  of 
Daphnis  and  Chloe.”  It  is  admired  for  a charming, 
elegant  style,  and  other  literary  merits.  In  1810  Paul 
Louis  Courier  found  at  Florence  a manuscript  of  Longus 
which  supplied  a hiatus  of  all  the  other  manuscripts. 
He  published  a complete  edition  of  the  original  and  a 
corrected  edition  of  Amyot’s  French  version. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graca;”  Dunlop,  “ History  of 
Fiction;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale. ” 

Long'worth,  (Nicholas,)  an  American  cultivator, 
born  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1782.  Having  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  culture  of  native 
grapes  and  the  manufacture  of  wine,  by  which  he  acquired 
an  immense  fortune.  Died  in  1863. 

Loni,  lo'nee,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Florence  in  1655,  was  a pupil  of  Carlo  Dolce.  Died 
in  1702. 

Lonicer,  lo'nlt-ser,  [Lat.  Lonice'rus,]  (Adam,)  a 
German  physician  and  naturalist,  born  at  Marburg  in 
1528,  was  a son  of  Johann,  noticed  below.  He  obtained 
in  1554  the  place  of  pensioned  physician  of  Frankfort, 
which  he  occupied  thirty-two  years.  He  published 
several  treatises  on  medicine,  and  a Latin  work  on  Plants, 
Animals,  and  Minerals,  called  “ Naturalis  Historiae  Opus 
Novum,”  (1551-55,)  which  was  often  reprinted.  Died  in 
1586. 

His  son,  Johann  Adam,  born  in  1557,  was  a physician 
of  Frankfort.  He  published  Latin  poems,  and  a treatise 
on  the  chase,  called  “ Venatus  et  Aucupium.” 

Lonicer,  [Lat.  Lonice'rus,]  (Johann,)  a German 
scholar,  born  in  Mansfeld  in  1499.  From  1527  until  his 
death  he  was  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Mar- 
burg. He  made  good  Latin  translations  of  several  Greek 
authors,  among  whom  were  Pindar,  Isocrates,  and  De- 
mosthenes. He  was  a friend  and  correspondent  of 
Melanchthon.  Died  in  1569. 

See  M.  Adam,  “Vitae  Philosophorum  Germanorum.” 

Lonicerus.  See  Lonicer. 

Lonjumeau.  See  Gaillard  de  Lonjumeau. 

Lonnrot  or  Loennrot,  lon'rot,  (Elias,)  a Finnish 
philologist,  born  in  the  district  of  Helsingfors  in  1802. 
He  became  a zealous  student  of  the  national  literature 
of  Finland.  About  1835  he  discovered  and  published 
the  famous  Finnish  poem  of  “Kalevala,”  which  is  said 
to  resemble  the  “ Hiawatha”  of  Longfellow.  He  suc- 
ceeded Castren  as  professor  of  Finnish  at  Helsingfors  in 
1852,  and  published  several  collections  of  old  legends, 
proverbs,  etc.,  with  a view  to  revive  the  use  of  the  Finn- 
ish language. 

Lons'dale,  (Henry,)  an  English  physician  and 
writer,  born  at  Carlisle  in  1816.  He  gained  distinction 
by  his  researches  in  the  toxicology  of  prussic  acid  and 
other  subjects. 

Lonsdale,  (William  Lowther,)  Earl  of,  an  Eng- 
lish peer,  born  in  1787.  He  was  postmaster-general  from 
1841  to  1845,  and  was  lord  president  of  the  council  in 
the  cabinet  of  Lord  Derby  in  1852.  Died  in  1872. 

Loo.  See  Vanloo. 

Loo'mis,  (Elias,)  an  American  astronomer  and  phy- 
sicist, born  in  Tolland  county,  Connecticut,  in  1811, 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1830.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  at  the  Western  Reserve 
College,  Ohio,  in  1837,  and  obtained  a similar  chair  in 
the  New  York  University  in  1844.  He  made  valuable 
contributions  to  magnetism,  astronomy,  and  meteor- 
ology. Among  his  works  are  “Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy,”  and  an  “ Introduction  to  Practical  As- 
tronomy.” 

Loon.  See  Van  Loon. 
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Loon,  van,  vtn  Ion,  (Theodore,)  a Flemish  painter, 
born  at  Brussels  about  1630.  His  design  was  correct, 
and  his  colouring  excellent.  After  working  with  Carlo 
Maratta  at  Rome,  he  returned  to  Brussels,  where  he  con- 
firmed his  reputation  by  many  historical  paintings  in  the 
manner  of  Maratta.  Some  of  the  churches  of  Rome  and 
Florence  are  adorned  with  his  works.  Died  in  1678. 

Loopolof,  Loupolov,  or  Lupolow,  loo'po-lof, 
(Prascovia,)  a Russian  heroine,  born  in  1784,  was  a 
daughter  of  an  officer  exiled  to  Siberia.  She  performed 
on  foot  the  journey  from  Tobolsk  to  Saint  Petersburg, 
and  obtained  a pardon  for  her  father.  Her  adventures 
form  the  subject  of  Madame  Cottin’s  “ Elizabeth,  or  the 
Exiles  of  Siberia.”  Died  in  1809. 

Loos,  15s,  [Lat.  Callid'ius,]  (Cornelis,)  a Dutch 
Catholic  theologian,  born  at  Gouda  about  1545.  He 
was  persecuted  for  opposing  the  prevalent  superstitious 
notions  respecting  magic  in  his  book  “ De  vera  et  falsa 
Magia,”  (“On  True  and  False  Magic,”)  and  for  con- 
demning the  practice  of  burning  those  called  witches. 
He  wrote  other  works.  Died  in  1595. 

Sea  “Callidius,”  in  Bayle’s  “Historical  and  Critical  Diction- 
ary;” Niceron,  “ Memoires.” 

Loosjes,  Ids'yes,  (Adriaan,)  a Dutch  poet  and  novel- 
ist, born  at  Haarlem  in  1761,  was  a dealer  in  books. 
He  passed  his  life  in  his  native  city.  Among  his  works 
are  novels  entitled  “John  De  Witt”  (1805)  and  “ Susanna 
Bronkhorst,”  (6  vols.,  1806,)  and  a poem  called  “The 
Last  Campaign  of  De  Ruyter.”  Died  in  1818. 

See  “ Hulde  aan  de  Nagedachtenis  van  A.  Loosjes,”  by  P.  H. 
Peerlkamp,  C.  de  Koning,  A.  van  der  Willigen,  and  H.  Meijer, 
1818. 

Loots,  lots,  (Cornelis,)  a Dutch  poet,  born  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1774  ; died  about  1850. 

See  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Lope  de  Rueda,  lo'pi  dA  roo-a'Di,  a Spanish  actor 
and  dramatic  author,  born  at  Seville  about  1500.  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  first  troupe  of  strolling  players  in 
Spain,  and  was  praised  by  Cervantes  as  an  actor  and 
writer.  His  plays  were  dialogues  between  a few  shep- 
herds. Died  in  1564. 

Lope  de  Vega  Carpio,  lo'pA  dA  va'gA  kaR'pe-o, 
(Felix,)  a celebrated  Spanish  poet  and  dramatist,  born 
at  Madrid  on  the  25th  of  November,  1562,  was  a con- 
temporary of  Cervantes  and  Shakspeare.  His  father 
was  a hidalgo,  (gentleman,)  but  rather  poor.  Felix  began 
to  write  verses  in  early  childhood,  and  composed  dramas 
about  the  age  of  twelve.  While  a student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alcala,  he  found  a powerful  patron  in  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  whose  service  he  entered,  and  at  whose 
request  he  wrote  his  “Arcadia,”  a pastoral  heroic  poem, 
which  first  revealed  his  superior  genius.  It  was  first 
printed  in  1598,  though  finished  many  years  earlier.  He 
quitted  the  service  of  Alva,  and  married  Dona  Isabel 
cle  Urbino.  Having  in  a duel  wounded  his  antagonist, 
he  fled  from  Madrid,  and  passed  a few'  years  in  Valencia. 

His  grief  for  the  death  of  his  wife  is  assigned  as  his 
motive  for  becoming  a soldier.  In  1588  he  enlisted  as 
a private  volunteer,  and,  with  ardent  zeal  for  what  he 
deemed  a holy  cause,  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Invincible  Armada,  during  which  he  wrote  his  admired 
poem  the  “ Beauty  of  Angelica,”  (“  Hermosura  de  An- 
gelica,”) a continuation  of  Ariosto’s  “ Orlando.”  Re- 
nouncing martial  pursuits  in  1590,  he  returned  to  Madrid, 
where  he  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  by  his  mar- 
vellous fertility  of  invention  rapidly  acquired  fame  and 
affluence.  He  required  only  a single  day  to  compose  a 
versified  drama.  This  astonishing  facility  enabled  him 
to  produce  two  thousand  original  dramas,  consisting  of 
spiritual  plays,  historical  comedies,  and  dramas  of  in- 
trigue, called  De  Capa  y Espada,  (“Of  the  Cloak  and 
Sword,”)  which  were  performed  with  immense  applause. 
There  is  scarcely  an  example  on  record  of  an  equal 
popularity.  His  name  became  a synonym  for  the  super- 
lative degree,  and  it  was  the  fashion  to  say  a Lope  dia- 
mond, a Lope  dress,  etc.,  to  express  the  splendour  or 
perfection  of  those  articles.  He  was  styled  the  “Centre 
of  Fame,”  the  “Darling  of  Fortune,”  the  “Phoenix  of 
Ages,”  etc.  Among  his  dramas  we  may  mention  “ The 
Beautiful  Deformed,”  (“La  Hermosa  fea,” ) “The 
Prude,”  (“  La  Dama  melindrosa,”)  “ The  Certain  for 


the  Doubtful,”  (“  Lo  Cierto  por  lo  Dudoso,”)  and  “Es- 
trella de  Sevilla,”  or  “ Don  Sancho  Ortiz.”  In  richness 
of  invention,  vivacity  of  dialogue,  and  variety  of  ideas 
he  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  by  any  dramatist.  For  the 
sake  of  trying  the  public  taste,  he  published,  without 
his  name,  a poem  entitled  “ Soliloquies  on  God,”  which 
was  received  with  much  favour.  After  the  death  of  his 
second  wife  he  became  a priest,  (1609,)  but  continued  to 
write  for  the  stage.  He  also  wrote  epic  poems,  entitled 
“Circe,”  “Andromeda,”  and  “Jerusalem  Delivered,” 
which  are  considered  much  inferior  to  his  dramas.  Died 
in  1635.  (For  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  Lope  de 
Vega,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  marvellous  fertility 
of  his  genius,  see  Prescott’s  “ Miscellanies,”  pp.  137-139.) 

See  Montalvan,  “ Fama  posthuma  a la  Vida  y Muerte  del  Lope 
de  Vega  Carpio,”  Madrid,  1636;  Lord  Holland,  “Some  Accotin* 
of  the  Life  of  Lope  de  Vega  Carpio,”  1817  ; Larramendi,  “ Plante 
funebre  en  la  Muerte  de  L.  F.  de  Vega  Carpio,”  1635;  Ticknor, 
“History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  His- 
pana  Nova;”  Sedano,  “ Parnaso  Espaiiol ;”  Fauriel,  “Lope  de 
Vega,”  ill  the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  September  1,  1835,  and 
September  15,  1843  ; Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  ;” 
Enk  von  der  Burg,  “ Studien  fiber  Lope  de  Vega,”  Vienna,  1S39  ; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Lopes,  lo'p§s,  (Fernando,)  a Portuguese  historian, 
born  about  1380 ; died  in  1449. 

Lopez.  See  Ayala,  de,  Gomara,  and  Castanheda. 

Lopez,  lo'p§th,  (Alonzo,)  a Spanish  critic,  born  at 
Valladolid.  He  practised  medicine  with  such  success 
that  he  received  the  title  of  physician  to  Maria  of  Castile, 
daughter  of  Charles  V.  He  published  in  1596  “Ancient 
Poetical  Philosophy,”  (“  Philosophia  antiqua  poetica.”) 

Lopez,  (Francisco,)  a Spanish  artist,  who  became 
painter  to  Philip  III.  about  1602,  and  adorned  the  Prado 
with  frescos.  He  was  living  in  1638. 

Lopez,  lo'pes  or  lo'pgth,  (Don  Francisco  Solano,) 
an  able  South  American  general  and  political  leader, 
born  about  1826.  He  was  elected  in  September,  1862, 
President  of  Paraguay,  as  the  successor  of  his  father, 
Don  Carlos  Lopez.  He  declared  war  against  Brazil  in 
1865,  and  commanded  his  army  in  person  with  various 
success.  He  was  killed  in  battle  or  retreat  in  March,  1870. 

Lopez,  (Iago  or  Diego,)  a Spanish  painter,  born  at 
Toledo  about  1465  ; died  about  1530. 

Lopez, "(Don  Joaquin  Maria,)  an  able  and  eloquent 
Spanish  statesman,  born  at  Villena  in  1802,  was  a zeal- 
ous adherent  of  the  constitutional  party.  In  1836  he 
became  minister  of  the  interior  under  Calatrava.  He 
resigned  in  March,  1837.  He  was  prime  minister  for  a 
short  time  in  1843. 

Lopez,  (Jos£,)  a Spanish  painter,  born  at  Seville 
about  1650,  was  a pupil  of  Murillo. 

Lopez,  lo'pSs  or  lo'pgth,  (Narcisso,)  an  American 
revolutionist  or  filibuster,  born  in  Venezuela  in  1799. 
He  served  some  time  as  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army, 
and  in  1849  organized  in  the  United  States  an  expedition 
for  the  conquest  of  Cuba,  which  failed.  He  renewed  the 
enterprise  in  August,  1851,  was  captured,  and  garroted 
at  Havana  the  same  year. 

Lopez,  (Pedro,)  a Spanish  painter,  was  a pupil  of 
Greco.  His  chief  work  is  the  “Adoration  of  the  Magi,” 
(dated  1608,)  at  Toledo,  which  is  much  admired. 

Lopez  de  Lerena,  lo'pSth  dA  lA-ra'nA,  (Don  Pedro,) 
a Spanish  financier,  born  at  Val  de  Moro  in  1734.  He 
was  appointed  in  1785  secretary  of  state  for  the  finances, 
which  he  managed  with  success  until  his  death,  in  1792. 

Loqmftn.  See  LokmAn. 

Lorch,  Iork,  written  also  Lorich,  (Melchior,)  a 
Danish  painter  and  eminent  engraver,  born  in  Sleswick 
in  1527.  He  visited  many  foreign  countries,  and  died  in 
Rome  in  1586.  Among  his  works  are  engravings  of 
Luther,  of  Albert  Diirer,  and  of  the  Deluge. 

Lord,  (Nathan,)  D.D.,  an  American  Congregational 
divine,  born  at  Berwick,  Maine,  in  1792.  He  graduated 
at  Bowdoin,  and  in  1828  became  president  of  Dartmouth 
College.  Died  in  1870. 

Lordon,  Ior'cIAn',  (Pierre  Jerome,)  a French  histori- 
cal painter, born  in  1780,  worked  in  Paris.  Died  in  1838. 

Loredano,  lo-rA-dA'no,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  a 
mediocre  Italian  poet  and  litterateur , born  at  Venice  in 
1606.  He  became  a senator,  and  obtained  other  high 
offices.  About  1630  he  founded  the  academy  of  the  In- 
cogniti.  He  wrote  numerous  works  in  verse  and  prose, 
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among  which  are  “The  Agreeable  Jests,”  (“  Gli  Scherzi 
geniali,”  1632,)  “ L’lliade  giocosa,”  a burlesque  of  the 
“Iliad,”  (1654,)  and  “Amorous  Tales.”  Died  in  1661. 

See  A.  Lupis,  “Vita  di  G.  F.  Loredano,”  1663;  G.  Brunacci, 
“Vita  di  G.  F.  Loredano,  Senatore  Veneto,”  1662. 

Loredano,  (Leonardo,)  was  Doge  of  Venice  from 
1501  until  1521,  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  His 
administration  was  disturbed  by  the  wars  which  were 
consequent  on  the  League  of  Cambray,  and  was  a period 
of  disaster  to  the  republic.  He  waged  war  against  a 
powerful  coalition  consisting  of  France,  Germany,  and 
the  pope.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  doges  of  Venice. 

Lorentz,  Io'rgnts,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a German 
mathematician,  born  at  Halle  in  1738;  died  in  1807. 

Lorentz  or  Lorenz,  1oT6n',  (Joseph  Adam,)  a 
French  surgeon,  born  in  Alsace  in  1734;  died  in  1801. 

Lorenz.  See  Lorenzo  and  Lawrence. 

Lorenz,  lo'rents  or  IoTSn',  (Jean  Michel,)  a French 
historical  writer,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1723,  became  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  his  native  city,  and  of  eloquence  in 
1784.  He  published,  (in  Latin,)  besides  other  works  of 
merit,  a “Life of  Saint  Paul,”  (“  Annales  Paulini,”  1769,) 
a “History  of  Ancient  Gaul,”  and  “Rudiments  of  Ger- 
man History,”  (1776.)  Died  in  1801. 

See  MM.  Haag,  “La  France  protestante.” 

Lorenzetti,  lo-r§n-zet'tee,  or  Lorenzetto,  lo-rgn- 
zet'to,  (Ambrogio,)  sometimes  called  Ambrogio  di 
Lorenzo,  an  old  Italian  painter,  born  at  Sienna  about 
1260,  was  a pupil  of  his  father  Lorenzo,  and  was  a 
brother  of  Pietro.  His  birth  is  variously  dated  about 
1257,  1277,  and  1300.  Ambrogio  and  Pietro  worked 
together  in  Sienna,  and  were  among  the  greatest  artists 
of  their  time.  The  works  of  Ambrogio  are  nearly  all 
destroyed  ; but  some  of  his  frescos  are  still  visible  in 
Sienna.  He  was,  says  Vasari,  universally  admired.  Died 
in  1340,  1348,  or  1360. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc.;  Lanzi,  “ History  of 
Painting  in  Italy Baldinucci,  “ Notizie.” 

Lorenzetti,  (Pietro,)  a brother  of  the  preceding, 
worked  in  Sienna,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Pisa,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Vasari,  surpassed  Cimabue  and  Giotto.  In 
the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  is  preserved  his  picture  repre- 
senting the  “ Life  of  the  Fathers  in  the  Desert,”  in  fresco. 
He  painted  several  Madonnas,  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed. He  is  sometimes  called  Laurati.  His  last 
works  are  dated  1355. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. ; Lanzi,  “ History  of 
Painting  in  Italy.” 

Lorenzetto.  See  Campanaio. 

Lorenzi,  lo-ren'zee,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  Jesuit,  born  near  Verona  in  1732,  had  an  excellent 
talent  for  improvisation.  Died  in  1822. 

Lorenzi,  (Battista,)  an  Italian  sculptor  and  engraver, 
born  in  Tuscany  in  1528  ; died  in  1593. 

Lorenzi,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Verona  in  1719  ; died  in  1783. 

Lorenzi,  (Stoldo  di  Gino,  stol'do  de  jee'no,)  an 
Italian  sculptor,  born  at  Settignano  about  1540. 

Lorenzini,  lo-r§n-zee'nee,  (Francesco  Maria,)  an 
Italian  poet,  born  in  Rome  in  1680.  He  acquired  a 
high  reputation  as  a poet,  and  was  remarkable  for  the 
energy  of  his  style.  In  1728  he  succeeded  Crescimbeni 
as  president  of  the  Academy  of  Arcades.  He  was  the 
author  of  satires,  epigrams,  dramas,  and  other  poems  in 
Italian  and  Latin.  Died  in  1743. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vitae  Italorum.” 

Lorenzini,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian  engraver, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1665.  He  engraved  the  works  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto  and  other  Italian  masters.  Died  in  1 740. 

Lorenzini,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  geometer,  born  at 
Florence  in  1652.  For  some  political  offence  he  was 
imprisoned  at  Volterra  twenty  years,  ending  about  1700, 
and  in  this  period  wrote  an  able  work  on  conic  sections. 
Died  in  1721. 

Lorenzo.  See  Lawrence,  Saint. 

Lorenzo  de’  Medici.  See  Medici. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  See  Medici,  (Lo- 
renzo de’.) 

Loret,  lo'rV,  (Jean,)  a French  rhymer,  born  in  Nor- 
mandy. He  began  to  issue  in  1650  a weekly  newspaper, 
called  “Gazette  en  Verses  burlesques,”  which  was  very 


successful.  From  1656  to  1665  it  was  published  under 
the  title  of  “Muse  historique.”  Died  about  1665. 

Lorge,  loRzh,  (Jean  Thomas  Guillaume,)  a French 
general,  born  at  Caen  in  1767  ; died  in  1826. 

Lorges.  See  Durfort,  de,  (Gui  Alphonse.) 

Lorgna,  loRn'yi,  (Antonio  Maria,)  an  Italian  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Verona  about  1734.  After  obtaining 
the  rank  of  colonel  of  engineers,  he  became  professor 
in  the  military  school  of  Verona.  He  had  the  reputation 
ot  being  one  of  the  best  geometers  of  Italy.  Died  in 
1796.  Among  his  works  are  treatises  on  Statics  and 
Mechanics,  and  “Essays  on  Mathematics  and  Physics,” 
(“Opuscula  Mathematica  et  Physica,”  1770.) 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Loria,  di,  de  lo're-5,  or  Lauria,  low're-i,  (Roger,) 
an  able  Italian  admiral,  born  at  Loria,  (or  Lauria.)  In 
1282,  as  admiral  of  Peter  II.,  King  of  Aragon  and  Sicily, 
he  defeated  the  fleet  of  Charles  I.  of  Naples  near  Mes- 
sina. He  gained  a naval  victory  over  the  French  near 
Barcelona  in  1285,  and  another  over  the  Neapolitans 
before  Castellamare  in  1287.  Having  entered  into  the 
service  of  Jayme  of  Aragon,  he  defeated  the  Sicilian 
fleet  at  Cape  Orlando  in  1299,  and  again  in  1300.  Died 
in  1305.  Sismondi  considers  him  the  greatest  admiral 
that  Italy  has  produced. 

See  Quintana,  “Lives  of  Celebrated  Spaniards;”  Sismondi, 
“ Histoire  des  Republiques  Italiennes;”  Giovanni  Villani,  “ Isio- 
rie  Fiorentine.” 

Lorichon,  lo're'shiN',  (Antoine  Constant  Louis,) 
a French  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1800. 

Lorieux,  lo're-uh',  (Auguste  Julten  Marie,)  a 
French  writer  and  lawyer,  born  at  Croisic  in  1797.  He 
wrote  a “ History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  X.,”  and  a 
“Treatise  on  the  Royal  Prerogative  in  France  and  Eng- 
land,” (1840.)  Died  in  1842. 

Lorin,  lo'riN',  (Jean,)  a French  theologian,  born  at 
Avignon  in  1559;  died  in  1634. 

Lo'ring,  (William  W.,)  an  American  major-general, 
born  in  North  Carolina  about  1815.  He  took  arms 
against  the  Union  in  1861,  and  was  employed  in  the 
defence  of  Vicksburg  in  the  spring  of  1863. 

Lorinser,  lo'rin-ser,  (Karl  Ignaz,)  a German  medi- 
cal writer,  born  at  Nimes,  in  Bohemia,  in  1796  ; died  in 
1853. 

Loriot,  lo're'o',  (Antoine  Joseph,)  a French  me- 
chanician, born  near  Pontarlier  in  1716.  He  gained  a 
wide  reputation  by  his  ingenious  and  useful  inven- 
tions, among  which  were  a loom  for  ribbons,  machines 
for  working  mines,  and  a new  mortar  or  water-proof 
cement  which  bears  his  name.  Died  in  1782. 

Loriot,  (Pierre,)  a French  jurist,  born  at  Salins,  be- 
came professor  of  law  at  Leipsic  in  1550 ; died  about 
1568. 

Loriquet,  lo're'kV,  (Jean  Nicolas,)  a French  Jesuit 
and  historical  writer,  born  at  fipernay  in  1760.  He 
published  many  school-books  in  which  history  was  ex- 
purgated or  falsified  to  promote  sectarian  and  partisan 
opinions.  He  stated  in  one  of  his  works  that  “ In  1809 
the  Marquis  of  Bonaparte,  as  lieutenant-general  of  the 
King  of  France,  entered  Vienna  at  the  head  of  an  army.” 
Died  in  1845. 

Lome,  (John  George  Edward  Henry  Doug- 
las Sutherland  Campbell,)  Marquis  of,  eldest  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  was  born  in  1845.  In  1871  he 
married  Princess  Louise,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Qupen 
of  England.  From  1878  to  1883  he  was  Governor, 
General  of  Canada.  He  is  the  author  of  “ A Trip  to 
the  Tropics  and  Home  through  America,”  and  other 
works. 

Lorraine,  lor-ran'  or  lo'r&n',  (Antoine,)  Duke  of, 
the  son  of  Rene  II.,  was  born  at  Bar-le-Duc  in  1489. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  1508,  and  married  Renee  de 
Bourbon,  a French  lady.  He  maintained  a neutrality  in 
the  war  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  and  reigned 
mostly  in  peace,  except  some  bloody  contests  with  the 
German  Protestants.  He  died  in  1544,  leaving  the  duchy 
to  his  son,  Francis  II. 

Lorraine,  Cardinal.  See  Guise,  (Charles  de.) 

Lorraine,  lo'r&n',  (Charles  IV.,)  Duke  of,  the  son 
of  Frangois,  Comte  de  Vaudemont,  was  born  in  1604,  and 
succeeded  his  uncle  Henry  (whose  daughter  he  had  mar- 
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ried)  in  1624.  Louis  XIII.  of  France  invaded  Lorraine 
in  1632,  and  took  without  much  resistance  Nancy  (the 
capital)  and  several  fortresses.  In  the  Thirty  Years’ 
war,  which  began  about  1620,  Charles  fought  for  the 
German  empire,  contributed  to  the  victory  over  the 
Swedes  at  Nordlingen  in  1634,  and  as  an  ally  of  Spain 
fought  against  the  French  in  several  ensuing  campaigns. 
By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659)  Lorraine  was  re- 
stored to  him,  but  France  retained  the  duchy  of  Bar.  In 
1662  he  appointed  Louis  XIV.  his  heir,  but  soon  took 
arms  against  him,  and  became  a general  in  the  imperial 
army.  Died  in  1675. 

See  Dom  Calmf.t,  “ Histoire  de  Lorraine  C.  A.  B£gin,  “ His- 
toire  des  Duches  de  Lorraine  et  Bar,”  1834  ; “Nouvelle  Biographic 
Generate.” 

Lorraine,  (Charles  V.,)  Duke  of,  an  able  general 
and  statesman,  born  at  Vienna  in  1643,  was  the  nephew 
of  the  preceding.  He  was  the  son  of  Francis,  (a  brother 
of  Charles  IV.)  At  the  death  of  Charles  IV.  the  duke- 
dom was  claimed  by  the  subject  of  this  article,  and  by 
the  French  king,  who  had  possession;  but  Charles  was 
recognized  as  duke  by  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 
Having  entered  the  Austrian  service,  he  was  made  a 
general  in  1672,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Senef  in 
1675.  His  reign  over  Lorraine  was  only  nominal.  He 
was  chosen  generalissimo  of  the  imperial  army  in  1676. 
In  1678  he  married  a sister  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  and 
was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Nymwegen  to  his  duchy, 
with  the  condition  of  ceding  Nancy  to  France;  but  he 
refused  to  accept  these  terms.  He  rendered  signal 
services  to  Austria  in  the  war  against  the  Turks  which 
began  in  1683,  and  commanded  a corps  against  the 
French  in  1689.  He  died  in  1690,  leaving  his  title  to  his 
son,  Leopold  I. 

See  Jean  de  la  Brune,  “Vie  de  Charles  V,”  1671  ; C.  Fres- 
chot,  “ Vita  di  Caroli  V.,”  1692 ; Dupont,  “ Abrdgd  historiquede  la 
Vie  de  Charles  V,”  1701. 

Lorraine,  (Henri,)  Duke  of,  surnamed  the  Good, 
born  at  Nancy  in  1563,  was  the  son  of  Charles  III.  and 
Claude,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  France.  He  married 
Catherine  de  Bourbon,  a sister  of  King  Henry  IV.,  and 
in  1608  succeeded  his  father.  He  died  in  1624,  leaving 
the  duchy  to  his  nephew,  Charles  IV. 

Lorraine,  (Leopold  I.,)  Duke  of,  born  at  Innspruck 
in  1679,  was  the  son  of  Charles  V.  By  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick,  in  1697,  he  recovered  Lorraine,  with  the  con- 
dition that  he  should  not  repair  the  dismantled  forts  nor 
keep  an  army.  He  married  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  niece 
of  Louis  XIV.  He  showed  himself  a wise  ruler,  and 
improved  the  condition  of  his  dominions,  which  had  been 
desolated  by  long  wars.  In  reference  to  him,  Voltaire 
says,  “ One  of  the  petty  sovereigns  of  Europe  has  done 
the  most  good  to  his  people.”  He  died  in  1729,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis,  who  married  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria,  and  exchanged  Lorraine  for  Tuscany. 
He  was  the  last  Duke  of  Lorraine. 

Lorraine,  (Ren£  II.,)  Duke  of,  born  in  1451,  be- 
came duke  in  1473.  His  mother  was  a daughter  of 
Rene  of  Anjou,  and  heiress  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine.  His 
dominions  having  been  invaded  by  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy,  Rene,  with  his  Swiss  allies,  defeated  Charles 
at  Morat  in  1476.  The  next  year  he  gained  another 
famous  victory  near  Nancy,  where  Charles  was  killed  in 
battle.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  Venice,  and  in  1480 
was  appointed  captain-general  of  that  republic ; but  on 
the  death  of  Louis  XI.  of  France  he  left  the  service 
of  Venice  to  urge  his  claims  to  Anjou  and  Provence, 
which  he  failed  to  obtain.  He  died  in  1508,  leaving  two 
sons,  Antoine,  who  was  his  heir,  and  Claude,  the  first 
Duke  of  Guise. 

See  Dom  Calmet,  “ Histoire  de  Lorraine.” 

Lorrain,  de,  (Charles  I.)  See  Charles  de  France. 

Lorraine,  de,  (Charles  II.)  See  Charles  II.,  Duke 
of  Lorraine. 

Lorraine,  de,  (Charles  III.)  See  Charles  III., 
called  the  Great. 

Lorraine,  de,  deh  lor-ran',  (Charles,)  an  Austrian 
general,  called  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  born  at 
Luneville  in  1712,  was  the  second  son  of  Duke  Leopold 
I.,  and  a brother  of  Francis  I.  of  Austria.  He  commanded 
the  Austrians  in  the  war  between  Maria  Theresa  and 
Frederick  the  Great,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  at  Czas- 


lau  in  1742.  In  1744  he  forced  Frederick  to  evacuate 
Bohemia,  married  a sister  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Seven  Years’  war  he  was  commander  of 
the  Austrians,  and  gained  a victory  over  the  Prussians 
at  Breslau  in  1757 ; but,  having  been  completely  defeated 
in  the  great  battle  of  Leuthen,  in  the  same  year,  he  re- 
signed his  command.  Died  in  1780. 

Lorraine,  de,  (Francois,)  grand-prieur  of  France, 
was  born  in  1534,  and  was  a son  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
After  serving  with  distinction  in  naval  war  against  the 
Turks,  he  was  made  general  of  the  galleys,  and  com- 
manded several  expeditions.  Died  in  1563. 

Lorris,  de,  deh  lo'r£ss',  (Guillaume,)  a mediaeval 
French  bard,  born  at  Lorris,  on  the  Loire.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  “Romance  of  the  Rose,”  (“Roman  de  la 
Rose,”)  a remarkable  poem,  which  had  a great  influence 
on  French  literature.  The  subject  is  the  art  of  love,  and 
is  treated  in  an  agreeable  style.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  1240. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale. ” 

Lorry,  lo're',  (Anne  Charles,)  a French  physician, 
born  at  Crosne  in  1726.  He  practised  in  Paris,  and 
attained  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession.  He  became 
docteur-regent  of  the  faculty,  and  attended  Louis  XV.  in  his 
last  illness.  He  published  a valuable  treatise  “ On  Cuta- 
neous Diseases,”  (1777;)  also  an  edition  of  the  “Apho- 
risms” of  Hippocrates,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1783. 

See  Vicq-d’Azyr,  “ £loge  de  Lorry;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale.  ” 

Lort,  (Michael,)  an  English  writer  on  theology,  born 
in  1725.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge 
about  1759.  Died  in  1790. 

Lortic,  loR't^k',  (Andr£,)  a French  Protestant  min- 
ister and  writer,  born  at  Saintonge,  lived  between  1650 
and  1700.  Died  in  London. 

Lortzing,  loRt'sing,  (Albert  August,)  a German 
composer,  born  in  Berlin  in  1803  ; died  in  1851. 

Losada,  1o-s3/d1,  (Diego,)  a Spanish  officer,  who 
conquered  the  native  tribes  of  Venezuela,  and  founded 
Santiago  de  Leon.  Died  in  1569. 

Losana,  lo-sl'nl,  (Matteo,)  an  Italian  priest,  born 
in  Piedmont  in  1738.  He  published  useful  treatises  on 
rural  economy,  insects,  etc.  Died  in  1833. 

Loscher  or  Loescher,  lo'sher,  (Valentin  Ernst,) 
a German  theologian,  born  at  Sondershausen  in  1672. 
He  taught  theology  at  Wittenberg  for  many  years,  and 
published  there  a monthly  journal  of  theology  and  lite- 
rature, (1701-20,)  which  had  great  success.  Died  in  1749. 

Loschge,  losh'geh,  (Friedrich  Heinrich,)  a Ger- 
man physician  and  writer,  born  at  Anspach  in  1755; 
died  in  1840. 

Losel  or  Loesel,  lo'zel,  (Johann,)  a German  bota- 
nist, born  at  Brandenburg  in  1607.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  botany  at  Konigsberg,  and  died 
in  1656,  leaving  in  manuscript  a “ Flora  Prussica,” — a 
mere  catalogue  of  plants, — which  Gottsched  published 
in  1 703. 

Losenko,  lo-s§n'ko,  written  also  Lossenko,  (Ivan,) 
an  eminent  Russian  painter,  born  about  1720.  He  was 
director  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Saint 
Petersburg.  Among  his  works  is  “The  Parting  of  Hec- 
tor and  Andromache.”  Died  in  1773. 

Los'sing,  (Benson  John,)  an  American  historian  and 
engraver,  born  in  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  in  1813. 
He  published  numerous  illustrated  works,  most  of  which 
have  enjoyed  a great  and  deserved  popularity.  Among 
the  most  important  are  “The  Pictorial  Field-Book  of 
the  Revolution,”  (2  vols.,  1850-52,)  “The  Life  and  Times 
of  Philip  Schuyler,”  (2  vols.,  i860,)  a “Life  of  Washing- 
ton,” (3  vols.,  i860,)  and  a “ Pictorial  History  of  the 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States,”  (3  vols.,  1866-69.) 

Lossius,  los'se-us,  (Lucas,)  a German  musician  and 
writer,  born  at  Vach  in  1508;  died  in  1582. 

Lot,  [Heb.  Dl1?  ; Fr.  Loth,  lot,]  a Hebrew  patriarch, 
who  lived  about  1900  B.C.,  was  the  son  of  Haran,  and 
nephew  of  Abraham.  He  resided  in  Sodom  until  he 
was  warned  by  angels  of  its  impending  destruction. 

See  Genesis  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xix.  ; II.  Peter  ii.  7. 

Lotario.  See  Lothaire  I. 
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Loten,  lo'ten,  (John  or  Jacob,)  a Dutch  landscape- 
painter,  who  excelled  in  wild,  rocky  scenery,  and  storms. 
He  worked  mostly  in  England,  where  he  died  in  1681. 

Loth.  See  Lot. 

Loth,  lot,  or  Loti,  lo'tee,  [in  Italian,  Lotti,]  (Johann 
Karl,)  a German  painter,  born  at  Munich  in  1632.  He 
acquired  a high  rank  among  the  realists,  whom  the  Ital- 
ians call  “ Naturalisti.”  Among  his  chief  works  are 
“The  Death  of  Abel,”  and  a “Nativity.”  He  received 
the  title  of  first  painter  to  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  Died 
at  Venice  in  1698. 

Lothaire,  lo-thair',  [Fr.  pron.  lo'tSR' ; Lat.  Lotha'- 
rius  ; Ger.  Lothar,  lo-taR' ; It.  Lotario,  lo-ti're-o,]  I., 
Emperor  of  the  West  or  of  Rome,  born  about  795  a.d., 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  His  father  as- 
sociated him  with  himself  in  the  empire  in  817,  and  made 
him  King  of  Italy  in  822.  Pepin  and  Louis,  brothers  of 
Lothaire,  received  respectively  Aquitaine  and  Germany. 
At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  840,  he  claimed  supremacy 
as  emperor ; but  his  brothers,  Louis  the  Germanic  and 
Charles  the  Bald,  united  to  dispute  his  title,  and  defeated 
him  at  the  great  battle  of  Fontanet,  (now  Fontenailles,)  in 
841.  By  the  treaty  of  Verdun  (843)  Lothaire  retained 
Italy,  with  some  provinces  of  France.  His  capital  was 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  died  in  855  A.D.,  leaving  three  sons, 
Louis,  Charles,  and  Lothaire,  among  whom  the  empire 
was  divided. 

See  Astronomus,  “ Vita  Ludovici  Pii Fauriel,_ “ Histoire  de 
la  Gaule  mdridionale,”  tome  iv.  ; “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Lothaire  [Lat.  Lotha'rius  ; Ger.  Lothar]  II.  or 
III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  sometimes  called  Lothaire 
of  Saxony,  was  born  in  1075.  He  was  the  son  of  Geb- 
hard,  Count  of  Arnsberg.  After  the  death  of  Henry 
V.  he  was  elected  emperor,  in  1125.  Conrad,  Duke 
of  Franconia,  protested  against  the  election,  and  was 
crowned  at  Milan  by  his  partisans.  About  1132  Lothaire 
marched  to  Rome  and  restored  Pope  Innocent  II.,  who 
had  been  expelled  by  his  rival  Anaclete.  He  was 
crowned  at  Rome  by  Innocent,  and  performed  acts  of 
homage  to  the  pope  which  were  afterwards  cited  as  an 
evidence  that  the  empire  was  a fief  of  the  Roman  See. 
He  died  in  1137,  and  Conrad  III.,  above  named,  became 
emperor.  In  the  reign  of  Lothaire  the  Diet  of  the  empire 
asserted  its  exclusive  right  to  impose  taxes  and  make 
war  or  peace. 

See  Gervais,  “ Geschichte  Deutschlands  unter  Kaiser  Heinrich 
V.  und  Lothar  III.,”  2 vols.,  1842;  Mascov,  “Commentarii  de 
Rebus  Imperii  Romano-Germanici  sub  Lothario  II.,”  1753;  jAFFit, 
“Geschichte  des  Deutschen  Reiches  unter  Lothar  von  Sachsen,” 
1843. 

Lothaire,  lo-thair'  or  lo'tiiR',  King  of  France,  the  son 
of  Louis  d’Outremer,  was  born  in  941  A.D.,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  954.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by 
contests  with  powerful  vassals,  among  whom  was  Hugh 
Capet,  and  he  waged  war  with  Otho  II.  of  Germany.  He 
died  in  986,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  V. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Lothaire,  King  of  Italy,  was  the  son  of  Hugh  of 
Provence,  who  admitted  him  to  a share  of  the  royal 
power  in  931.  He  reigned  alone  a few  years,  and  died 
in  950,  leaving  an  only  child,  Emma,  who  was  married  to 
Lothaire  of  France.  His  successor  was  Berenger  II. 

Lothaire,  King  of  Lorraine,  was  the  second  son  of 
the  emperor  Lothaire  I.  In  855  he  inherited  the  country 
situated  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  which  was 
called  Lotharingia, — Gallice  Lorraine.  He  weakened  the 
royal  power  by  yielding  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
clergy,  and  by  other  impolitic  measures.  Died  in  869  a.d. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Lothar.  See  Lothaire. 

Lotharius.  See  Lothaire. 

Lotharius,  Cardinal.  See  Innocent  III. 

Lotich,  lo'tiK,  (Johann  Peter,)  a German  physician 
and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Nauheim  in  1598,  was  a nephew 
of  Peter,  noticed  below.  He  lived  at  Frankfort,  where 
he  died  in  1669.  He  was  the  author  of  Latin  epigrams 
and  of  several  historical  and  medical  works. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M^moires.” 

Lotich,  [Lat.  Lotich'ius,]  (Peter,)  a celebrated 
German  poet,  born  at  Schluchtern,  Hesse-Cassel,  in 
1528,  was  called  Secundus,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 


uncle  of  the  same  name.  He  fought  for  the  Protestant 
League  of  Schmalkalden,  and  afterwards  entered  the 
civil  service  of  the  Elector-Palatine.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Heidelberg  in  1557,  and  died  in 
1560.  He  owes  his  fame  to  Latin  elegies  and  other 
poems,  (1551,)  which  were  highly  praised  by  eminent 
critics.  “Lotich,”  says  Hallam,  “is  a very  elegant  and 
classical  versifier,  and  perhaps  equal  in  elegy  to  any 
Cisalpine  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century.”  (“  Intro- 
duction to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See  Johann  Hagen,  “Vita  Petri  Lotichii  Secundi,”  1586;  Nic6- 
RON,  “ Memoires ;”  M.  Adam,  “ Vitte  Germanorum  Philosophorum.” 

Lotichius.  See  Lotich,  (Peter.) 

Lotteri,  lot-ta'ree,  (Angelo  Luigi,)  an  Italian  mathe- 
matician, born  in  the  Milanese  in  1760.  Among  his 
works  is  “The  Principles  of  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,”  (1788.)  Died  at  Milan  in  1839. 

Lotti.  See  Loth. 

Lotti,  lot'tee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Venice  about  1665  ; died  in  1740. 

Lotti,  (Cosimo,)  a Florentine  painter  and  architect, 
was  noted  for  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  made  several 
automata  at  Florence.  About  1628  he  was  invited  by 
Philip  IV.  to  Madrid,  where  he  built  the  theatre  Buen 
Retiro. 

Lottin,  lo'tiN',  (Augustin  Martin,)  a French  book- 
seller, born  in  Paris  in  1726.  Pie  published  a “Return 
from  Saint-Cloud  by  Land  and  Sea,”  a facetious  work. 
Died  in  1793. 

Lotto,  lot'to,  (Lorenzo,)  an  excellent  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Venice  about  1490.  He  worked  chiefly  at 
Bergamo,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  painters  of  the  Venetian  school.  Among  his  master- 
pieces are  several  Madonnas  at  Bergamo.  His  first 
works  are  dated  about  1515,  and  his  last  about  1560. 
“His  master-pieces,”  says  Lanzi,  “place  him  almost  on 
a level  with  the  first  luminaries  of  the  art.” 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters Lanzi,  “ History  ofPainting 
in  Italy;”  Ridolfi,  “Vite  degli  illustri  Pittori  Veneti.” 

Louandre,loo'6NdR',  (Charles  Leopold,)  a French 
litterateur,  born  at  Abbeville  in  1813. 

Loubere,  de  la,  deh  It  loo'baiR',  (Antoine,)  a French 
geometer,  born  in  Languedoc  in  1600.  He  taught  va- 
rious sciences  in  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  and  pub- 
lished several  learned  mathematical  works.  Died  in  1664. 

Loubfere,  de  la,  (Simon,)  a nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Toulouse  in  1642.  He  was  sent  as  envoy 
to  Siam  in  1687.  After  his  return  he  published  a work 
“On  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,”  (1691,)  which  is  praised  for 
fidelity  and  judicious  observations.  He  was  elected  to 
the  French  Academy  in  1693.  Died  in  1729. 

Loubon,  1ooT>6n',  ( Charles  Joseph  Emile,  ) a 
French  painter  of  history  and  landscapes,  born  at  Aix 
in  1809. 

Louchet,  loo'sht',  (Louis,)  a French  Jacobin,  who 
became  a member  of  the  Convention  in  1792.  He  was 
the  first  who  ventured,  on  the  9th  Thermidor,  1794,  to 
move  the  arrest  or  trial  of  Robespierre.  Lamartine 
calls  him  an  obscure  representative.  Died  in  1815. 

Loudon,  (Gideon  Ernst.)  See  Laudon. 

Loudon,  low'don,  (Jane,)  the  wife  of  J.  C.  Loudon, 
noticed  below,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  Webb,  was  born 
near  Birmingham  in  1808.  She  was  married  in  1381, 
before  which  she  had  published  a novel  called  “The 
Mummy.”  She  gave  efficient  aid  to  her  husband  in  his 
literary  enterprises,  and  after  his  death  published  new 
editions  of  some  of  his  works.  She  also  wrote  “The 
Ladies’  Flower-Garden,”  ( 1841,)  “Botany  for  Ladies,” 
(1852,)  “Gardening  for  Ladies,”  and  other  esteemed 
works.  Died  in  1858. 

See  “Autobiography  of  William  Jerdan,”  vol.  iv.  chap,  xvii.; 
“London  Quarterly  Review”  for  June,  1842. 

Loudon,  (John  Claudius,)  an  eminent  Scottish 
writer  on  horticulture  and  agriculture,  was  born  at 
Cambuslang  in  1783.  Having  learned  the  business  of 
a landscape-gardener,  he  removed  to  London  in  1803. 
A few  years  later  he  rented  a farm,  on  which  he  tried 
new  modes  of  cultivation  with  success,  and  soon  acquired 
an  easy  fortune.  After  visiting  various  countries  of 
Europe,  he  returned  to  London,  and  published  “The 
Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,”  (1822,)  which  had  a very 
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large  sale.  He  afterwards  produced  “Encyclopaedia  of 
Agriculture,”  (1825,)  and  “Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage, 
Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture,”  (1832.)  The  last  was 
especially  popular.  He  was  editor  of  the  “ Gardener’s 
Magazine,”  commenced  in  1826,  and  of  the  “Magazine 
of  Natural  History,”  (1828-36.)  His  industry  and  ex- 
tensive learning  were  displayed  in  an  expensive  work  on 
the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Britain,  entitled  “ Arboretum  et 
Fruticetum  Britannicum,”  (1838.)  Died  in  1843. 

See  “Memoir  of  J.  C.  Loudon,”  by  his  wife,  1845  : Chambers, 
“Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen;”  “Edinburgh  Re- 
view” for  July,  1839. 

Louet,  loo'i',  (Georges,)  a French  jurist,  born  at 
Angers  about  1540  ; died  in  1608. 

Lough,  liif,  (John  Graham,)  an  English  sculptor, 
born  at  Greenhead,  in  Northumberland.  He  produced 
about  1827  an  admirable  statue  of  Milo  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  went  to  Italy  in  1834.  After  his  return 
home,  in  1838,  he  exhibited  “ Ophelia,”  “ Hebe  banished,” 
“The  Roman  Fruit-Girl,”  a statue  of  Victoria,  (1845,) 
and  a statue  of  Prince  Albert,  (1847.)  Among  his 
greatest  works  is  a colossal  marble  group  of  “ Satan 
subdued  by  the  Archangel  Michael,”  (1851.) 

Loughborough,  Lord.  See  Wedderburn. 

Louis,  loo'iss,  [It.  Luigi,  loo-ee'jee,]  I.,  King  of  Etru- 
ria, born  at  Parma  in  1773,  was  the  son  of  Ferdinand, 
Duke  of  Parma.  In  1795  he  married  Maria  Louisa,  a 
daughter  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain.  By  a treaty  between 
the  Spanish  court  and  Napoleon  in  1801,  Louis  acquired 
Tuscany  in  exchange  for  Parma,  and  the  name  of  the 
former  was  changed  to  Etruria.  He  died  in  1803, 
leaving  a son,  Louis  II. 

Louis,  loo'iss,  [Fr.  pron.  loo'e';  Ger.  Ludwig,  lood'- 
<Wg  ; Lat.  Ludovi'cus,]  the  name  of  many  kings  of 
France.  Louis  I.,  surnamed  le  D£bonnaire  and  the 
Pious,  [Lat.  Ludovi'cus  Pi'us  ; Ger.  Ludwig  der 
Fromme,]  Emperor  of  the  West,  and  King  of  France, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Charlemagne,  was  born  at 
Casseneuil  in  778  A. D.  Two  elder  brothers  having  died 
before  their  father,  Louis  became  heir  of  all  the  vast 
dominions  of  Charlemagne  in  814  ; but  his  character 
was  too  feeble  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 
He  had  three  sons,  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and  Louis,  whom 
about  820  he  made  his  colleagues  in  the  government, 
giving  Italy  to  the  first,  Aquitaine  to  the  second,  and 
Bavaria  to  the  third.  After  this  division  another  son, 
Charles  the  Bald,  was  born  to  him.  His  sons  Lothaire 
and  Pepin  revolted  in  830,  and  deposed  him.  He  was 
compelled  to  do  public  penance,  and  confined  in  a con- 
vent. By  the  efforts  of  his  sons  Louis  and  Pepin,  he  was 
restored  to  the  throne  a short  time  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  840. 

See  Frantin,  “Louis  le  Pieux  et  son  Si£cle,”  2 vols.,  1840; 
Franck,  “Ludwig  der  Fromme,”  1832;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^n^rale.” 

Louis  II.,  surnamed  le  BfecuE,  leh  big,  (i.e.  “the 
Stammerer,”)  King  of  France,  the  son  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  was  born  in  846  A.D.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
877.  He  propitiated  his  turbulent  nobles  by  granting  to 
them  many  duchies,  earldoms,  and  seignories.  He  died 
in  879,  leaving  three  sons,  Louis,  Carloman,  and  Charles 
the  Simple. 

See  Michelet,  “ Histoire  de  France.” 

Louis  III.,  King  of  France,  born  about  863,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Louis  II.  In  879  the  kingdom  was  divided 
between  Louis  and  Carloman,  the  former  of  whom  re- 
ceived for  his  share  Neustria.  He  gained  a victory  over 
the  Normans  who  invaded  France,  when  he  died,  with- 
out issue,  in  882  A.D.,  aged  about  twenty,  and  Carloman 
became  sole  king  of  France. 

See  Michelet,  “ Histoire  de  France.” 

Louis  IV.,  surnamed  d’Outremer  (dootR'maiR') 
because  he  had  visited  England  in  infancy,  was  the  son 
of  Charles  the  Simple.  He  was  born  in  920  a.d.,  and 
crowned  king  in  936.  Among  the  events  of  his  reign 
was  a war  between  him  and  Hugh,  the  father  of  Hugh 
Capet.  He  died  in  954,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Lothaire  II. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Franfais.” 

Louis  V.,  King  of  France,  surnamed  le  Faineant, 
(i.e.  “the  Idle”  or  “Do-Nothing,”)  the  son  of  Lothaire 
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II.,  was  born  about  966.  He  inherited  the  title  of  king  in 
986,  and  died  in  987,  without  issue,  being  the  last  king 
of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  Hugh  Capet  was  elected 
as  his  successor. 

See  Michelet,  “ Histoire  de  France.” 

Louis  VI.  of  France,  surnamed  le  Gros,  (leh  gRO,) 
was  the  son  of  Philip  I.  and  of  Bertha.  He  was  born 
in  1078,  and  became  king  in  1108.  Before  his  accession 
the  royal  power  had  been  much  reduced  by  the  preva- 
lence of  the  feudal  system,  and  in  his  reign  many  sei- 
gneurs asserted  by  arms  the  sovereign  power  over  their 
fiefs.  Pie  waged  war  against  Henry  I.  of  England  for 
the  possession  of  Normandy,  but  was  not  successful. 
He  is  represented  as  a brave  and  generous  prince,  and 
is  honoured  for  the  establishment  of  communes  and 
municipal  governments,  by  which  he  promoted  the  politi- 
cal influence  of  the  third  estate.  He  died  in  1137,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  VII. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Franjais;”  Michelet,  “Histoire 
de  France.” 

Louis  VII.,  King  of  France,  surnamed  le  Jeune, 
(“the  Young,”)  born  in  1120,  was  the  son  of  Louis  VI., 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1137.  He  married  Eleanor, 
heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  Having  been  anathe- 
matized by  the  pope,  he  became  penitent,  and,  in  order 
to  expiate  his  sins,  he  joined  the  second  crusade  to  Pal- 
estine in  1147,  and  was  followed  by  a large  army  of 
Frenchmen  and  others.  After  many  defeats  and  disas- 
ters, by  which  he  lost  nearly  all  his  men,  he  returned  in 
1149.  His  wife  Eleanor,  having  been  divorced  in  1152, 
married  Henry  II.  of  England,  who  by  this  marriage 
acquired  Guienne  and  Poitou.  War  ensued  between 
Louis  and  Henry,  but  no  decisive  advantage  was  gained 
by  either.  He  died  in  1180,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Philip  Augustus. 

See  Michelet,  “Histoire  de  France:”  Michaud,  “ History  of 
the  Crusades  ;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G&ierale.” 

Louis  VIII.,  surnamed  Cceur-de-Lion,  (kuR'deh- 
le'bN',)  the  son  of  Philip  Augustus,  was  born  in  1187, 
and  ascended  the  throne  in  1223.  His  wife  was  Blanche 
of  Castile.  He  recovered  by  arms  Poitou  and  several 
places  which  the  English  held  in  France.  Instigated  by 
the  pope,  he  led  a crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and 
waged  an  unjust  war  against  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
who  was  denounced  as  a heretic.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
campaign  he  died,  in  1226,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son, 
Louis  IX. 

See  Rymer,  “ Foedera,”  1704 ; Vaissette,  “ Histoire  gdnerale 
du  Languedoc,”  5 vols.,  1730-45. 

Louis  IX.,  or  Saint  Louis,  King  of  France,  was  born 
in  1215,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Louis  VIII.,  in  1226. 
His  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile,  was  regent  during  his 
minority,  and  defended  his  throne  with  wisdom  against 
Thibaut  de  Champagne  and  other  barons  who  were 
leagued  with  him.  Louis  married  Margaret  of  Pro- 
vence in  1234.  In  1244  he  recovered  from  a dangerous 
illness,  and  made  a vow  to  conduct  a crusade  against 
the  infidels.  Having  raised  a large  army,  he  departed 
in  1248,  and  in  the  next  year  entered  Egypt.  There  his 
army  was  ravaged  by  disease,  and  defeated  at  Mansourah 
by  the  Saracens,  who  took  Saint  Louis  prisoner.  By 
paying  a ransom  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  pursued 
his  course  to  Palestine,  where  he  remained  about  three 
years.  He  returned  to  France  in  1254,  and  employed 
himself  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  people  by  wise 
laws.  His  foreign  policy  was  pacific  towards  European 
nations,  but  his  zeal  against  infidels  urged  him  to  another 
crusade  in  1270.  Pie  first  directed  his  operations  against 
Tunis,  but  before  he  had  reached  that  place  he  died,  near 
Carthage  or  Tunis,  in  August,  1270.  He  was  canonized 
in  1297.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philippe  le  Hardi. 
“ Louis  was,”  says  Voltaire,  “ in  all  respects  a model  for 
men.  His  piety,  which  was  that  of  an  anchorite,  did  not 
deprive  him  of  royal  virtues.  He  made  a profound  policy 
agree  and  concur  with  exact  justice ; and  perhaps  he  is 
the  only  sovereign  who  merits  this  praise.” 

See  G.  de  Nangis,  “Vie  de  Saint-Louis;”  Joinville,  “Vie.  de 
Saint-Louis;”  Filleau  de  la  Chaise,  “Histoire  de  Saint-Louis,” 

2 vols.,  1688;  Bury,  “Histoire  de  Saint-Louis,”  1775;  Michelet, 
“ Histoire  de  France  Michaud,  “ History  of  the  Crusades Vn.- 
leneuve-Bargemont,  “ Histoire  de  Saint-Louis,  Roi  de  France,” 

3 vols.,  1836;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 
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Louis  X.,  surnamed  LE  Hutin,  (leh  hii'tiN',)  King  of 
France,  the  son  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  was  born  in  1289, 
and  became  king  in  1314.  He  married  Clemence,  a 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Hungary.  Among  the  chief 
events  of  his  short  reign  was  his  unfortunate  expedition 
against  Flanders.  He  died,  without  male  issue,  in  1316, 
and  his  brother,  Philippe  le  Long,  was  his  successor. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Frangais.” 

Louis  XI.,  King  of  France,  born  at  Bourges  in  1423, 
was  the  son  of  Charles  VII.  He  married  Charlotte,  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  His  ambitious  and  un- 
scrupulous character  was  early  manifested  by  revolts 
against  his  father.  He  became  king  in  1461,  soon  after 
which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  other  nobles  formed 
against  him  the  “ League  of  the  Public  Good.”  Besieged 
in  his  capital  by  the  army  of  this  league  in  1465,  he  in- 
duced them  to  retire  and  disband  by  the  large  conces- 
sions of  a treaty  which  he  intended  to  violate  at  his  own 
convenience.  By  crafty  policy,  superior  abilities,  and 
vigorous  measures,  he  greatly  increased  the  royal  power 
at  the  expense  of  the  nobles,  many  of  whom  fell  victims 
to  his  cruelty.  His  inveterate  enemy,  Charles  the  Bold 
of  Burgundy,  having  been  killed  in  battle  at  Nancy  in 
1477,  Louis  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  seize  his 
large  domains,  but  was  resisted  with  partial  success  by 
Maximilian  of  Austria  in  a war  of  several  years.  Louis 
had  made  peace  with  Edward  IV.  of  England  in  1475. 
He  died  in  1483,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  Charles 
VIII.  The  reign  of  Louis  XI.  is  remarkable  for  the 
multitude  of  important  events,  and  for  the  complete 
revolution  which  the  monarchy  then  passed  through. 
Post-offices  were  first  established  by  him  in  France. 

See  Comines,  “ Memoires  contenant  les  Choses  advenues  durant 
le  Regne  de  Louis  XI,”  1523  : the  same  in  English  ; Duclos,  “ His- 
toire de  Louis  XI,”  1745;  Jean  de  Troves,  “Chronique  scanda- 
leuse  Mathieu,  “Histoire  de  Louis  XI,”  1610;  Basin,  “De 
Rebus  gestis  Caroli  VII.  et  Ludovici  XI.;”  Michelet,  “Histoire 
de  France “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Louis  XII.  of  France,  born  at  Blois  in  1462,  was  the 
son  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Marie  of  Cleves. 
At  the  accession  of  Charles  VIII.  (1483)  he  was  the 
first  prince  of  the  blood.  Before  that  date  he  had  been 
compelled  to  marry  Jeanne,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XI. 
In  1495  he  attended  his  cousin,  Charles  VIII.,  in  his 
expedition  against  Naples,  and  in  1498  became  the  suc- 
cessor of  that  king,  who  left  no  issue.  He  married  Anne 
de  Bretagne,  the  widow  of  the  late  king,  thus  securing 
the  province  of  Bretagne  for  the  crown.  His  army  con- 
quered the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  brought  Duke  Francis 
Sforza  a captive  to  France  in  1500.  He  resolved,  also, 
to  prosecute  the  claims  of  his  family  to  Naples,  then 
ruled  by  Frederick  of  Aragon.  In  1501  Louis  and  Fer- 
dinand of  Spain  agreed  to  partition  between  themselves 
the  kingdom  of  Frederick,  who,  finding  resistance  im- 
possible, retired  to  France  and  received  a pension  from 
Louis.  The  quarrel  that  ensued  between  Louis  and 
Ferdinand  ended  in  1503  by  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Naples  by  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  The  pope,  Julius 
II.,  having  formed  a league  against  Louis,  the  French 
were  defeated  at  Novara  in  1513  and  driven  out  of  Italy. 
At  the  age  of  fifty-three  he  married  Mary,  a sister  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary,  1515,  leaving  two  daughters,  Claude  and  Renee. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Francis  I.  Louis  XII.  gained  the 
affection  of  his  subjects  by  reducing  the  taxes  and  pro- 
moting justice,  and  received  the  surname  of  “ Father  of 
the  People.” 

See  Jean  jd’Auton,  “Histoire  de  Louis  XII,”  1615;  Claude 
de  Seyssel,  “Les  Louanges  du  bon  Roi  Louis  XII,”  1508;  Jay, 

“ Histoire  de  Louis  XII  Brantome,  “ CEuvres A.  Varillas, 
“Histoire  de  Louis  XII,”  1688;  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran- 
9ais;”  P.  L.  Ginguen^,  “filoge  de  Louis  XII,”  1788. 

Louis  XIII.  of  France,  the  son  of  Henry  IV.  and  of 
Marie  de  Medicis,  was  born  at  Fontainebleau  on  the 
27th  of  September,  1601.  He  succeeded  his  father 
May  14,  1610,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  was  de- 
clared of  age  in  1614,  and  married  Anne  of  Austria,  a 
daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  in  1615.  Soon  after 
that  date  Marie  de  Medicis  was  exiled  from  court,  and 
the  Duke  de  Luynes  became  the  royal  favourite.  In 
1620  Louis  marched  against  his  Protestant  subjects,  who 
had  been  provoked  into  a revolt.  During  the  progress 


of  this  war  Richelieu  obtained  the  favour  and  confi- 
dence of  the  king,  who  made  him  prime  minister  in 
1624.  As  Louis  was  very  deficient  in  political  ability, 
Richelieu  was  the  master-spirit  of  the  government  from 
that  time  until  his  death.  Among  the  memorable  events 
of  this  reign  was  the  capture  of  Rochelle  from  the  Prot- 
estants, (1628,)  after  a siege  of  about  a year.  The  great 
talents  and  policy  of  Richelieu  were  directed  with  suc- 
cess to  the  subjection  of  the  Huguenots,  the  establish- 
ment of  absolutism  in  France,  and  the  abatement  of  the 
overgrown  power  of  Austria.  During  the  Thirty  Years’ 
war  the  French  armies  obtained  frequent  successes 
against  the  Spaniards  and  Imperialists,  and  extended 
the  boundaries  of  France  by  the  conquest  of  Roussillon, 
Alsace,  and  the  duchy  of  Bar.  Louis  died  in  May,  1643, 
leaving  the  crown  to  his  son,  Louis  XIV.  His  character 
was  timid,  and  not  adapted  to  win  the  favour  or  admira- 
tion of  the  French.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  given 
proof  of  personal  courage  in  several  battles. 

See  Malingre,  “ Histoire  de  Louis  XIII,”  1646 ; Ch.  Bernard, 
“Histoire  de  Louis  XIII,”  1646;  J.  Howell,  “Life  of  Lewis 
XIII.,”  1646;  Le  Vassor,  “Histoire  du  Rigne  de  Louis  XIII,” 
1700-11;  Bazin,  “Histoire  de  France  sous  Louis  XIII,”  1837; 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Louis  XIV., surnamed  le  Grand,  (leh  gRSN,)  or  “ the 
Great,”  often  called  even  by  English  speakers  Louis 
Quatorze,  (loo'e'  ki'toRz',)  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  XIII. 
and  Anne  of  Austria,  was  born  on  the  16th  of  September, 
1638.  At  the  age  of  five  he  ascended  the  throne,  in  1643, 
under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  who  was  a daughter  of 
Philip  III.  of  Spain.  During  his  minority  the  government 
was  directed  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  (which  see,)  a for- 
eigner, whose  ministry  was  very  unpopular,  and  who  was 
involved  in  a civil  war,  against  a faction  called  La  Fronde, 
from  1648  until  1653.  In  1649  Louis  and  his  mother  were 
driven  out  of  the  capital  by  the  Frondeurs,  of  whom 
Conde  was  the  chief.  The  Thirty  Years’  war  was  ended 
in  1648  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  on  terms  favourable 
to  France  ; but  Spain,  refusing  to  unite  in  this  treaty,  con- 
tinued the  war  against  the  French  until  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees,  (1659,)  when  Louis  married  Maria  Theresa, 
daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain. 

At  the  death  of  Mazarin,  in  1661,  Louis  resolved  to  be 
his  own  prime  minister,  and  was  fortunate  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  so  able  a financier  as  Colbert.  France 
was  then  without  doubt  the  greatest  and  most  compact 
power  in  Europe.  To  the  arduous  duties  of  his  new 
position  the  king  brought  imposing  and  popular  personal 
qualities,  and  political  talents  of  a high  order.  His  am- 
bition was  to  make  France  prosperous  and  the  monarchy 
absolute.  His  policy  was  briefly  summed  up  in  his  fa- 
mous saying,  “L’lltat,  c'est  moi !”  (“The  State — that  is 
myself!”)  The  death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  in  1665, 
furnished  him  a pretext  for  the  extension  of  his  domin- 
ions towards  the  Rhine.  In  exchange  for  the  dowry 
promised  to  his  queen,  which  the  Spanish  court  neglected 
to  pay,  he  claimed  Flanders  and  Franche-Comte,  which 
he  invaded  with  success  in  1667.  The  emperor  Leopold 
and  the  Dutch  aided  the  Spaniards  against  him  until  the 
treaty  of  Nymwegen,  (1678,)  by  which  Louis  retained 
Franche-Comte  and  a large  part  of  Flanders.  In  the 
mean  time  the  administration  had  been  reformed  and 
centralized  by  Louis,  and  the  taxes  had  been  reduced 
and  the  revenue  increased  by  Colbert.  In  1670  Louis 
made  a secret  treaty  with  Charles  II.  of  England,  whose 
alliance  he  purchased  by  a pension.  Commerce,  manu- 
factures, arts,  literature,  etc.  were  liberally  encouraged  in 
his  reign ; but  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the  king  betrayed 
him  into  one  very  unjust  and  impolitic  measure  when, 
in  1685,  he  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  had  se- 
cured the  religious  liberty  of  Protestants.  His  Catholic 
zeal,  however,  did  not  deter  him  from  a serious  quarrel 
with  the  pope,  on  the  question  of  franchises,  in  1687. 
About  this  time  he  secretly  married  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  a lady  of  obscure  origin  but  eminent  merit.  (See 
Maintenon.) 

A second  general  war  broke  out  in  1688,  between  Louis 
on  one  side,  and  Spain,  Austria,  England,  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange  on  the  other.  Louis  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
restore  James  II.  of  England,  and  found  a formidable 
adversary  in  James’s  successor,  William  III.  After  many 
sieges  and  indecisive  actions  in  Flanders,  the  war  was 
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suspended  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  (1697.)  By  the  will 
of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  (1700,)  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou, 
a grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  appointed  heir  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  This  occasioned  a great  European  coali- 
tion against  the  French  king,  and  the  long  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  in  which  he  had  to  contend  against 
the  English  and  Austrians,  under  Marlborough  and  Eu- 
gene, who  won  great  victories  at  Blenheim,  Malplaquet, 
etc.  ; but  the  French  prince  Philip  remained  master  of 
Spain,  and  hostilities  were  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
in  April,  1713.  After  a reign  of  seventy-two  years,  he 
died,  on  the  istof  September,  1715,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  great-grandson,  Louis  XV.  The  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  the  most  brilliant  in  the  literary  history  of 
France,  and  he  was  a very  judicious  as  well  as  a very 
munificent  patron  of  literary  merit.  He  preserved  his 
equanimity  in  his  successes  and  his  reverses. 

“No  sovereign,”  says  Macaulay,  in  his  review  of  Du- 
mont’s “ Recollections  of  Mirabeau,”  “ has  ever  repre- 
sented the  majesty  of  a great  state  with  more  dignity 
and  grace.  . . . He  was  not  a great  general ; he  was  not 
a great  statesman  ; but  he  was,  in  one  sense  of  the  words, 
a great  king.  Never  was  there  so  consummate  a master 
of  what  our  James  I.  would  have  called  king-craft. 
Though  his  internal  administration  was  bad,  though  the 
military  triumphs  of  his  reign  were  not  achieved  by 
himself,  though  his  later  years  were  crowded  with  de- 
feats, ...  he  succeeded  in  passing  himself  off  on  his 
people  as  a being  above  humanity.” 

See  Voltaire,  “ Siicle  de  Louis  XIV,”  1752 ; Pellisson,  “ His- 
toire  de  Louis  XIV,”  1749:  Dangeau,  “ Journal  de  la  Cour  de  Louis 
XIV  “ Letters  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  J.  de  Larrey,  “ His- 
toire de  France  sous  le  R6gne  de  Louis  XIV,”  1718-22  ; Capefigue, 
“ Louis  XIV,  son  Gouvernement,”  etc.,  6 vols.,  1837  ; Saint-Simon, 
“Mdmoires;”  G.  P.  R.  James,  “The  Life  and  Times  of  Louis 
XIV.,”  4 vols.,  1838;  Lord  Bolingbroke,  “Siecle  politique  de 
Louis  XIV,”  2 vols.,  1754;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale ;” 
“London  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1818. 

Louis  XV.  of  France,  the  great-grandson  of  Louis 
XIV.,  was  born  at  Fontainebleau  the  15th  of  February, 
1710.  His  father  was  the  virtuous  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  his  mother  was  Maria  Adelaide  of  Savoy.  Louis 
became  king  on  the  1st  of  September,  1715,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  a nephew  of  Louis  XIV.,  being  then  appointed 
regent.  The  minority  of  Louis  was  a period  of  scan- 
dalous corruption  in  morals  and  politics.  Among  the 
ruinous  errors  of  the  regent’s  administration  was  his 
adoption  of  the  financial  system  of  the  famous  projector 
Law.  (See  Law,  John.)  In  1723  the  king  was  declared 
of  age,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  died,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  became  prime  minister.  In  1725  Louis  married 
Marie  Leczinska,  daughter  of  Stanislas,  the  dethroned 
king  of  Poland,  and  in  the  next  year  Bourbon  was  super- 
seded by  the  eminent  statesman  Cardinal  Fleury,  who 
had  been  preceptor  of  the  young  king  and  had  merited 
his  confidence.  By  his  prudent  and  pacific  administra- 
tion Fleury  restored  some  degree  of  order  and  prosperity 
in  the  state,  and  arrested  the  downward  progress  of  the 
monarchy.  A war  which  began  between  the  French  and 
Austrians  in  1733  was  waged  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy 
until  1735,  when  Lorraine  was  ceded  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna.  Against  the  advice  of  Fleury,  Louis 
joined  in  1741  the  iniquitous  coalition  against  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria,  and  sent  an  army  into  Bohemia. 
The  English  then  declared  war  against  France.  In  1743 
Cardinal  Fleury  died,  and  Louis  resolved  to  dispense 
with  a prime  minister.  Among  the  principal  events  of 
this  war  was  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  (1745,)  where  in 
presence  of  Louis  his  army  defeated  the  English  under 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Hostilities  were  suspended 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748.  About  this 
period  Louis  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  abandoned  himself  to  scandalous  vices  in  the 
harem  called  the  “ Parc  aux  Cerfs.” 

Rival  claims  of  the  French  and  English  in  Canada 
were  the  cause  or  pretext  of  a war  which  began  in  1755, 
and  the  French  court  was  at  the  same  time  involved  in 
the  Seven  Years’  war  as  the  ally  of  Maria  Theresa.  The 
disasters  and  disgraces  of  this  war  increased  the  un- 
popularity of  the  king,  who  was  stabbed  by  a fanatic 
named  Damiens  in  1757,  but  only  slightly  hurt.  The 
French  were  defeated  by  Frederick  the  Great  at  Ross- 
bach  (1757)  and  at  Minden,  (1759,)  and  in  various  naval 


battles  by  the  English.  After  losing  Canada  and  other 
colonies,  the  French  court  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1763,  and  ended  a war  the  odium  of  which  was  thrown 
on  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Due  de  Choiseul,  then  chief  minister,  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  was  suppressed  about  1762.  Louis  died  in  May, 
1774,  leaving  the  kingdom  impoverished,  oppressed,  and 
demoralized.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Louis 
XVI.,  whose  father,  the  dauphin,  had  died  in  1765. 

See  Lacretelle,  “ Histoire  de  France  pendant  le  dix-huitieme 
Siecle,”  5 vols.,  1S09;  Bauer,  “Ludwig  XV.,  Konig  von  Frank- 
reich,”  1804;  Voltaire,  “Histoire  du  Siecle  de  Louis  XV;”  De 
Tocqueville,  “Histoire  philosophique  du  Regne  de  Louis  XV,” 
1847;  Maurepas,  “Memoires,”  1791  ; M.  Capefigue,  “Louis  XV 
et  la  Soci^td  du  XVIIIe  Siecle Carlyle,  “ French  Revolution.” 

Louis  XVI.,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  was  born 
at  Versailles,  August  23,  1754.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  Louis,  Dauphin  of  France,  and  Marie  Josephe  of 
Saxony,  and  received  at  his  birth  the  title  of  Due  de 
Berry.  In  1770  he  married  Marie  Antoinette,  a daughter 
of  Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of  Austria.  He  ascended 
the  throne  in  1774,  and  appointed  Turgot  minister  of  the 
finances,  which  were  then  in  great  disorder.  Turgot, 
a man  of  probity  and  ability,  undertook  wise  and  exten- 
sive reforms  ; but  these  were  resisted  by  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  office  in  1776. 
Necker  then  became  controleur-general,  or  prime  minister. 
(See  Necker,  J.)  In  1778  the  French  court  recognized 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  declared  war 
against  England,  and  sent  a fleet  and  army  to  fight  for 
the  new  republic.  Peace  was  restored  between  France 
and  England  in  1783,  and  the  French  soldiers  returned 
home  enthusiasts  for  liberty. 

Necker  having  resigned  in  1781,  Calonne  was  ap- 
pointed controleur-general.  He  not  only  failed  to  supply 
the  deficit  in  the  revenue,  but  increased  the  public  dis- 
tress by  his  prodigality,  and  called  an  Assembly  of  Nota- 
bles in  1787.  In  this  year  Calonne  was  superseded  by 
Lomenie  de  Brienne,  who  also  was  found  incompetent 
to  guide  the  state  through  that  great  financial  and  politi- 
cal crisis,  and  advised  the  king  to  convoke  the  States- 
General,  which  had  not  been  assembled  since  1614. 
Louis  recalled  Necker  to  the  place  of  prime  minister 
about  September  1,  1788,  and  convoked  the  States-Gene- 
ral  at  Versailles  in  May,  1789.  This  event  was  the  signal 
for  the  explosion  of  passions,  ambitions,  and  resentments 
which  had  accumulated  and  fermented  during  a long 
period  of  misrule.  The  popular  cause  derived  great 
advantage  from  Necker’s  ordinance  that  the  number  of 
the  deputies  of  the  Third  Estate  should  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  the  noblesse  and  clergy.  After  a contest 
between  the  Third  Estate  and  the  other  orders  on  the 
question  whether  they  should  vote  together  or  separately 
by  orders,  the  Third  Estate  prevailed,  and  took  the  name 
of  the  National  Constituent  Assembly.  Necker  having 
been  dismissed  in  July,  1789,  the  populace  of  Paris  de- 
stroyed the  Bastille  a few  days  later.  Thenceforth  the 
progress  of  revolution  was  rapid  and  irresistible.  The 
Assembly  made  a great  and  sudden  change  in  the  po- 
litical and  social  condition  of  France  by  the  abolition  of 
tithes,  titles  of  nobility,  feudal  privileges,  and  inveterate 
abuses.  The  landed  estates  of  the  Church,  comprising 
nearly  one-third  of  France,  were  confiscated.  The  king, 
who  was  disposed  to  make  large  concessions  and  lacked 
firmness  to  resist  popular  aggressions,  remained  as  a 
hostage  of  the  old  regime  in  the  hands  of  the  nation. 
The  position  of  Louis  became  so  irksome  and  perilous 
that  he  attempted,  in  June,  1791,  to  escape  with  his 
family  from  Paris,  but  was  arrested  at  Varennes  and 
compelled  to  return.  He  then  accepted  the  new  consti- 
tution, which  proclaimed  liberty,  equality,  and  universal 
suffrage.  In  March,  1792,  a Girondist  ministry  was 
formed,  in  which  Dumouriez  and  Roland  were  the  chief 
ministers,  and  war  was  declared  against  Austria  and 
Prussia.  By  the  insurrection  of  August  10,  the  Jacobins, 
led  by  Danton  and  Robespierre,  effected  the  total  sub- 
version of  the  monarchy  and  initiated  the  reign  of  terror. 
Louis  was  confined  in  a prison  called  the  Temple,  after 
being  subjected  to  indignities  and  outrages  from  the  mob. 
He  was  tried  for  treason  by  the  National  Convention, 
which  met  in  September,  1792,  defended  by  Deseze  and 
Tronchet,  and  condemned  to  death,  the  vote  being  387 
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for  death  and  334  for  banishment  or  detention.  He  was 
executed  January  21,  1793,  and  died  with  tranquil  forti- 
tude. He  left  a son,  Louis,  styled  the  Seventeenth,  and 
a daughter,  Elizabeth.  His  virtues  were  better  adapted 
to  a private  station  than  to  a throne. 

See  Gassier,  “ Vie  de  Louis  XVI,”  1814 ; Durdent,  “ Histoire 
de  Louis  XVI,”  1817;  J.  Droz,  “Histoire  du  Regne  de  Louis 
XVI,”  3 vols.,  1839-42 ; Falloux,  “ Louis  XVI, ”1840;  Capefigue, 
“Louis  XVI,  son  Administration,”  etc.,  4 vols.,  1844;  Soulavie, 
“M^moires  du  R£gne  de  Louis  XVI,”  6 vols.,  1801;  Thiers, 
“History  of  the  French  Revolution;”  Lamartine,  “History  of 
the  Girondists,”  1847;  Carlyle,  “French  Revolution;”  “Last 
Years  of  the  Reign  and  Life  of  Louis  XVI.,”  by  Francis  Hue. 

Louis  XVII.  of  France,  the  second  son  of  Louis 

XVI. ,  was  born  in  1785.  He  became  dauphin  at  the 
death  of  an  elder  brother  in  1789,  and  was  recognized  as 
king  in  January,  1793,  by  the  French  royalists  and  several 
foreign  courts,  but  was  closely  confined  by  the  Jacobins. 
The  cruel  treatment  which  he  received  from  his  jailers 
hastened  his  death,  which  occurred  in  prison  in  June, 
1795- 

See  A.  de  Beauchesne,  “Life,  Sufferings,  and  Death  of  Louis 

XVII. ,”  translated  by  W.  Hazlitt;  “London  Quarterly  Review” 
for  October,  >853. 

Louis  XVIII.  of  France,  born  at  Versailles  in  No- 
vember, 1755,  was  the  third  son  of  the  dauphin,  and 
ounger  brother  of  Louis  XVI.  He  received  at  his 
irth  the  names  of  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier,  and  the  title 
of  Count  de  Provence.  He  was  also  styled  Monsieur 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  In  1771  he  married 
Marie  Josephine  de  Savoy.  He  favoured  the  Revolu- 
tion in  its  first  stages,  and  by  his  influence  determined 
that  the  Third  Estate  should  send  to  the  States-General 
as  many  deputies  as  both  of  the  other  orders.  He  re- 
mained in  Paris  until  the  flight  of  the  king  to  Varennes, 
in  June,  1791,  when  he  escaped  by  another  route.  During 
the  republic  and  empire  he  resided  at  Verona,  Mitau, 
Warsaw,  and  Hartwell,  England.  In  April,  1814,  he 
returned  to  France  and  ascended  the  throne  vacated 
by  Bonaparte.  He  hastened  to  accept  a constitutional 
charter  which  his  ministers  presented.  By  the  escape 
of  Napoleon,  his  daring  march  to  Paris,  and  the  defec- 
tion of  the  army,  Louis  was  forced  to  fly  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1815,  and  retired  to  Ghent.  (See  Bonaparte.) 

He  was  again  restored  by  the  allied  armies  in  July, 
1815,  at  one  of  the  most  disastrous  epochs  in  French 
history.  “ The  king  must  have  had,”  says  Lamartine, 
“great  courage  or  a great  thirst  of  power,  to  accept  a 
throne  and  a nation  buried  under  so  many  ruins.”  Louis 
dismissed  Talleyrand,  and  selected  for  prime  minister 
the  Due  de  Richelieu  ; but  M.  Decazes,  minister  of 
police,  was  his  chief  favourite.  The  majority  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  were  extreme  royalists,  and  main- 
tained an  opposition  to  the  ministry.  Several  Bona- 
partists  were  executed,  and  others  banished.  On  Sep- 
tember 5,  1816,  the  king  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  by 
this  coup  d'etat  gained  much  popularity.  The  next  elec- 
tions resulted  in  favour  of  the  moderate  royalists.  In 
December,  1818,  a new  liberal  ministry  was  formed,  and 
Decazes  became  prime  minister.  (See  Decazes.)  The 
ultra-royalists,  with  Villele  as  premier,  came  into  power 
in  February,  1820,  and  passed  an  electoral  law  less 
favourable  to  the  liberal  party.  In  1823  the  French 
court  sent  an  army  into  Spain,  and  supported  the  cause 
of  absolutism,  as  an  ally  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Louis  died 
in  September,  1824,  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Charles  X.  “ His  qualities,”  says  Michaud, 
“were  rather  brilliant  than  solid.”  He  had  respectable 
literary  attainments  and  an  easy  elocution.  He  is  re- 
puted the  author  of  the  saying,  “ Punctuality  ( exactitude ) 
is  the  politeness  of  kings.” 

See  Alphonse  de  Beauchamp,  “Vie  de  Louis  XVIII,”  1821: 
Lacretelle,  “Histoire  de  France  depuis  la  Restauration,”4  vols., 
1829-36  ; Lamartine,  “ History  of  the  Restoration.” 

Louis  I.,  King  of  Portugal,  was  born  in  1838.  He 
married  in  1862  the  youngest  daughter  of  Viccor  Em- 
manuel. He  has  translated  “ Hamlet  ” and  other  plajs 
of  Shakespeare  into  Portuguese. 

Louis  [It.  Luigi,  loo-ee'jee]  II.,  King  and  Emperor  ol 
Italy,  the  son  of  Lothaire  I.,  was  born  about  822  a.d. 
He  became  the  colleague  of  his  father  in  850,  and  at  the 
death  of  the  latter,  in  855,  inherited  the  throne  of  Italy. 
Among  the  events  of  his  reign  were  battles  which  he 


fought  with  various  success  against  the  Saracens  who 
invaded  Italy.  He  died  in  875,  leaving  a daughter 
Ermengarde,  who  was  married  to  Boson,  King  of  Arles. 
They  had  a son,  who  was  styled  Louis  III. 

See  Muratori,  “Annali  d’ltalia;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generate.  ’ ’ 

Louis  (Luigi)  III.,  King  or  Emperor  of  Italy,  sur- 
named  the  Blind,  born  about  879,  was  a grandson  of 
the  preceding.  He  was  a son  of  Boson,  King  of  Arles, 
and  Ermengarde.  In  900  he  was  invited  to  Italy  by 
several  barons,  and  was  crowned  in  place  of  Berenger, 
who  took  Louis  prisoner  in  905  and  put  out  his  eyes. 
Died  in  929. 

Louis  (Luigi)  of  Tarentum,  King  of  Naples,  born 
in  1320,  was  a grandson  of  Charles  the  Lame.  He  was 
a cousin  of  Queen  Joan  of  Naples,  who  married  Louis 
in  1346,  after  she  had  strangled  her  husband  Andrew. 
Died  in  1362. 

Louis  (Luigi)  II.,  King  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Jerusa- 
lem, born  in  1377,  was  a son  of  Louis  I.  He  was  crowned 
by  the  pope  in  1389,  and  obtained  possession  of  Naples, 
from  which  he  was  expelled  by  Ladislaus  in  1399.  Died 
in  1417. 

Louis  (Luigi)  III.,  of  Naples,  Duke  of  Anjou,  born 
in  1403,  was  a son  of  the  preceding.  He  inherited  his 
father’s  title  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  which,  however, 
was  occupied  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon.  He  invaded  Italy, 
and  conquered  a large  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  died  in 
1434,  before  his  enterprise  was  finished. 

Louis  [Port.  Luis,  1oo-£ss']  I.,  King  of  Portugal,  born 
in  1838,  began  to  reign  at  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Pedro  V.,  in  November,  1861,  before  which  he  was  the 
Duke  of  Oporto.  He  married  Maria  Pia,  a daughter  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  in  1862. 

Louis  (Luigi)  I.,  King  of  Sicily  or  of  Naples,  Count 
of  Provence,  Duke  of  Anjou,  etc.,  born  in  1339,  was 
a younger  son  of  Jean  II.  of  France.  At  the  instigation 
of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  Queen  Joan  of  Naples  adopted 
Louis  as  her  successor  in  1380,  but  his  title  was  disputed 
by  Charles  of  Durazzo,  who  afterwards  became  King  of 
Naples.  Died  near  Bari  in  1384. 

Louis  [Sp.  Luis,  loo-£ss']  of  Aragon,  King  of  Sicily, 
born  in  1338,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Peter  II.,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1342.  Died  in  1355. 

Louis,  Dauphin  of  France,  the  son  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Maria  Theresa,  was  born  in  1661,  and  was  called 
Monseigneur.  His  education  was  directed  by  Bossuet, 
who  wrote  for  him  his  “Discourse  on  Universal  His- 
tory.” The  dauphin,  however,  had  a great  aversion  to 
study,  and  appears  to  have  had  only  moderate  abilities. 
He  married  Marie  Christine  of  Bavaria,  and  became 
father  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  of  the  Duke  o£ 
Anjou,  who  was  afterwards  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  In  1688 
Louis  XIV.  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  under  the  direction  of  Vauban.  As  commander 
of  the  army  in  Flanders  in  1694,  the  dauphin  received 
credit  for  a march  which  protected  Dunkirk.  His  last 
years  were  passed  in  compulsory  idleness.  Died  in  1711. 

Louis,  Dauphin  of  France,  the  son  of  Louis  XV., 
was  born  in  1729.  His  virtues,  talents,  and  attainments 
are  highly  commended  by  M.  Michaud,  Jr.  In  1747  he 
married  Marie  Josephe  of  Saxony,  by  whom  he  had 
three  sons,  who  became  kings,  viz.,  Louis  XVI.,  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  Charles  X.  He  was  excluded  by  his  father 
from  all  participation  in  the  government.  Died  in  1765. 

Louis,  loo'e',  (Antoine,)  a celebrated  French  sur- 
geon, born  at  Metz  in  1723.  He  settled  in  Paris  at  an 
early  age,  and  acquired  a high  reputation  by  his  writings 
on  surgery.  He  wrote  many  able  surgical  articles  for 
the  “ Encyclopedic.”  He  was  for  many  years  the  oracle 
and  counsel  of  the  tribunals  in  questions  of  medical 
jurisprudence.  Died  in  1792. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gerrirale.” 

Louis,  (Louis  Dominique,)  Baron,  a successful 
French  financier,  better  known  as  ABRfi  Louis,  was  born 
at  Toul  in  1755.  He  emigrated  to  England  in  1792,  and 
returned  about  the  end  of  1799.  During  the  empire  he 
became  administrator  of  the  treasury,  councillor  of  state, 
and  a baron.  From  April,  1814,  until  August,  1815,  he 
served  Louis  XVIII.  as  minister  of  finance.  He  was  re- 
called to  the  same  office  in  1818  by  Decazes,  and  resigned 
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in  November,  1819.  He  was  also  appointed  minister  of 
finance  by  Louis  Philippe  in  1830.  Died  in  1837. 

See  “Souvenirs  sur  le  Baron  Louis,”  Paris,  1842;  Comte  de 
Saint-Cricq,  “filoge  de  Baron  Louis,”  1838;  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  Generale.” 

Louis,  (Pierre  Charles  Alexandre,)  a French 
physician,  born  at  Ai  (Marne)  in  1787.  Among  his 
works  is  “ Researches  on  Typhoid  Fever,”  (2  vols., 
1828.) 

Louis  Napoleon.  See  Napoleon  III. 

Louis  Philippe,  loo'e'  feTep',  Duke  of  Orleans,  King 
of  the  French,  often  called  “the  Citizen  King,”  was 
born  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  October,  1773,  and  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  was  styled  Philippe  Egalite.  His  mother  was  Louise 
Marie  de  Bourbon,  a daughter  of  the  Due  de  Pen- 
thievre.  His  early  education  was  directed  by  Madame 
de  Genlis,  who  taught  him  liberal  principles  and  formed 
him  to  habits  of  prudence  and  self-control.  During  the 
life  of  his  father,  who  was  executed  in  1793,  he  was  styled 
the  Duke  of  Chartres.  About  1790  he  entered  the  army 
as  colonel,  and  merited  two  civic  crowns  by  saving  the 
lives  of  two  priests  in  an  emeute.  He  favoured  the 
popular  cause  in  the  Revolution,  and  served  in  the  first 
campaign  against  the  Austrians  in  1792.  In  November 
of  that  year  he  commanded  the  centre  at  Jemmapes, 
and  was,  says  Lamartine,  the  favourite  lieutenant  of 
Dumouriez,  the  general-in-chief.  Having  been  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety  in  April,  1793,  he  escaped  across  the  Bel- 
gian frontier  with  Dumouriez,  in  whose  conspiracy  with 
the  Austrians  he  was  implicated.  He  afterwards  wan- 
dered as  an  exile  and  in  disguise  through  various  coun- 
tries and  strange  vicissitudes,  and  was  for  some  months 
(1794)  professor  in  the  College  of  Reichenau,  under  the 
name  of  M.  Chambaud.  In  1796  he  came  for  greater 
safety  to  the  United  States,  where  he  travelled  more  than 
a year.  From  1800  until  1808  the  Duke  of  Orleans  re- 
sided in  England.  He  married  Maria  Amelia,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  in  1809.  At  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  (1814)  he  returned  to  France,  and 
was  reinstated  in  his  hereditary  honours  and  possessions. 
When  the  escape  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba  became  known 
at  Paris,  Louis  XVIII.  appointed  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
commander  of  the  army  of  the  North;  but  he  soon  re- 
signed this  place.  Lie  took  little  part  in  public  affairs 
until  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  had  dethroned  Charles 
X.,  and  a provisional  government  was  formed,  under  the 
direction  of  La  Fayette,  Lafitte,  Guizot,  Thiers,  and  others. 
A powerful  party  then  urged  the  claim  of  Louis  Philippe 
to  the  throne,  while  others  wished  a republic.  The  scale 
appears  to  have  been  turned  by  La  Fayette,  (who  did  not 
consider  France  yet  prepared  for  a republic,)  and  the 
crown  was  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  the  Deputies 
and  Peers,  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  accepted,  with  a 
remodelled  constitution.  The  king  called  into  his  cabi- 
net the  Due  de  Broglie,  Count  Mole,  M.  Guizot,  and 
Lafitte.  He  was  soon  after  recognized  by  the  great  powers 
of  Europe.  In  October,  1830,  M.  Lafitte  became  premier, 
and  in  March,  1831,  was  superseded  by  Casimir  Perier. 
The  first  part  of  this  reign  was  disturbed  by  riots  and 
conspiracies  of  the  Carlists  and  republicans,  and  several 
attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  the  king.  In  October, 
1832,  a new  ministry  was  formed,  of  which  Marshal  Soult 
was  premier  and  Guizot  and  Thiers  were  members,  the 
majority  being  Doctrinaires.  Frequent  changes  of  the 
ministry  afterwards  occurred,  by  which  Count  Mole,  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  Thiers,  and  Guizot  were  successively 
raised  to  the  office  of  prime  minister.  In  October,  1836, 
Louis  Napoleon  made  at  Strasbourg  an  abortive  attempt 
to  dethrone  Louis  Philippe,  for  which  he  was  banished  to 
the  United  States.  Louis  Philippe  followed  a pacific  policy, 
and  waged  no  wars  against  the  great  European  powers ; 
but  his  army  made  important  conquests  in  Algeria.  His 
reign,  however,  though  successful,  was  not  generally 
popular.  It  was  stigmatized  as  reactionary,  temporizing, 
“egotistical.”  The  peace  which  had  been  the  chief  merit 
of  this  reign  was  at  last  imperilled  by  the  impolitic  mar- 
riage of  the  king’s  son,  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  to  the 
eventual  heiress  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Electoral  reform 
became  the  rallying-cry  of  a plan  of  agitation  concerted 


by  a coalition  of  republicans,  Bonapartists,  and  royalists 
in  1847.  The  forcible  opposition  of  the  ministry  to  this 
open  agitation  at  reform  banquets  caused  a collision  be- 
tween the  troops  and  the  Parisian  populace  on  February 
24,  1848.  Unwilling  to  authorize  a great  slaughter  of 
the  people,  the  king  then  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
grandson,  Count  of  Paris ; but  the  republic  proclaimed 
by  Lamartine,  Arago,  and  others  prevailed.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe escaped  in  disguise  to  England,  where  he  was  kindly 
received.  He  died  at  Claremont,  England,  in  August, 
1850,  leaving  four  sons,  styled  the  Due  de  Nemours, 
the  Due  de  Montpensier,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and 
the  Due  d’Aumale. 

See  Boudin,  “ Histoirede  Louis  Philippe,”  1847 ; L.  G.  Michaud, 
“The  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Louis  Philippe,”  in  French,  1849; 
Nouvion,  “Vie  de  Louis  Philippe,”  1S49 ; G.  N.  Wright,  “The 
Life  and  Times  of  Louis  Philippe,”  1842;  Louis  Blanc,  “Histoire 
de  dix  Ans,”  (1830-40,)  Paris,  1842;  Alfred  E.  Douglas,  “Life 
and  Times  of  Louis  Philippe,  ex- King  of  the  French,”  1848 ; Guizot, 
“ Memoires  pour  servir  4 l’Histoire  de  mon  Temps;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale;”  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  April  and 
October,  1850. 

Louis  Quatorze.  See  Louis  XIV. 

Louisa  (or  Luise)  Auguste  Wilhelmine  Amalie, 

Queen  of  Prussia,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,  was  born  at  Hanover  in  1776.  She  was 
married  in  1793  to  the  prince-royal,  who  in  1797  became 
King  Frederick  William  III.  After  becoming  the  mother 
of  several  children,  she  died  in  1810.  Her  beauty  and 
accomplishments  are  highly  praised. 

See  Charlotte  Richardson,  “ Memoirs  of  the  Private  Life  of 
Louisa,  Queen  of  Prussia,”  1847;  J-  F-  Schink,  “Louise  Preus- 
sens  Schutzgeist,”  1817;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Louise  de  Lorraine,  loo'fez'  deh  lo'rin',  Queen  of 
France,  born  in  1554,  was  the  daughter  of  Nicolas, 
Count  de  Vaudemont.  In  1575  she  was  married  to 
Henry  III.,  who  treated  her  with  neglect.  Died  in  1601. 

Louise  de  Savoie,  looTz'  deh  sf'vwS.',  Regent  of 
France,  born  at  Pont  d’Ain  in  1476,  was  the  daughter 
of  Philip,  Duke  of  Savoy.  She  married  Charles  of  Or- 
leans, and  had  a son  who  became  king  as  Francis  I. 
On  his  departure  to  Italy,  in  1515,  he  appointed  her 
regent  of  the  kingdom.  She  caused  the  loss  of  the 
Milanese  by  appropriating  to  herself  the  money  destined 
to  pay  the  troops,  and  by  her  unjust  treatment  provoked 
Constable  Bourbon  to  join  the  enemy.  She  obtained 
the  regency  again  in  1524,  and  retained  it  during  the 
captivity  of  the  king.  In  1529  she  negotiated  with  Mar- 
garet of  Austria  the  treaty  of  Cambray  between  Francis 
I.  and  Charles  V.  Died  in  1532. 

See  Marillac,  “Vie  du  Connetable  de  Bourbon  ;”“  Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale.” 

Louise  d’Orleans,  loo'4z'  doR'14'SN',  (Marie  Th£- 
r£se  Caroline  Isabelle,)  Queen  of  Belgium,  born  at 
Palermo  in  1812,  was  a daughter  of  Louis  Philippe  of 
France.  She  was  married  to  Leopold,  King  of  Belgium, 
in  1832.  Died  in  1850. 

SeeT.  Schellinck,  “Een  Engel  in  den  Hemel  of  Leven  van  H. 
M.  Louise  Marie,”  etc.,  1850:  Morren,  “Heliotrope;  Immortalite 
de  Louise  Marie,  Reine  des  Beiges,”  1850. 

Louise  (or  Luise)  Ulrike,  loo-ee'zeh  ool're-keh, 
Queen  of  Sweden,  born  at  Berlin  in  1720,  was  a sister 
of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  She  became  ac- 
quainted with  Voltaire,  who  wrote  verses  in  praise  of 
her  agreeable  qualities.  In  1744  she  was  married  to 
Prince  Adolphus  Frederick,  who  became  king  in  1751. 
She  founded  an  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres  at  Stockholm 
in  1753.  Died  in  1782.  Gustavus  III.  was  her  son. 

Loup,  loo,  [Lat.  Serva'tus  Lu'pus,]  Abbe  of  Fer- 
rieres,  is  regarded  as  the  most  polished  writer  that 
France  produced  in  the  ninth  century.  He  was  born  in 
the  diocese  of  Sens  in  805.  He  was  employed  by  Charles 
the  Bald  in  important  missions,  and  corresponded  with 
the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  including  several 
kings.  His  letters  are  prized  for  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  events  of  that  period. 

See  “Gallia  Christiana;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Loupolof.  See  Loopolof. 

Louptiere,  dela,  deh  It  loo'te-aiR',  (Jean  Charles 
de  Relongue — reh-16Ng',)  a French  poet,  born  in  the 
diocese  of  Sens  in  1727  ; died  in  1784. 

Lourdoueix,  looR'doo'4', (Sophie  Tessier,)  a French 
writer  of  fiction,  born  in  Paris  in  1793.  She  married  M. 
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Lourdoueix,  an  editor  of  the  “Gazette  de  France.” 
Among  her  works  is  “The  Son  of  his  Works,”  (“  Le 
Fils  de  ses  CEuvres,”  2 vols.,  1845.) 

Loureiro,  de,  d&  lo-riPe-ro,  (Joao,)  a Portuguese  bot- 
anist, born  about  1715.  He  practised  medicine  many 
years  in  Cochin  China  and  China,  and  returned  to  Por- 
tugal after  an  absence  of  thirty-six  years.  His  “ Flora 
of  Cochin  China”  (1790)  described  many  new  genera, 
and  was  esteemed  a valuable  contribution  to  botanical 
science.  Died  in  1796. 

Loutherbourg,  loo/t§R,booR',  or  Lutherburg,  loo'- 
tgR-booRG',  (Philippe  Jacques,)  a skilful  French  land- 
scape-painter, born  at  Strasburg  about  1735,  was  a pupil 
of  Casanova.  After  working  some  years  in  Paris,  he 
removed  in  1771  to  London,  where  he  painted  decora- 
tions for  the  Opera.  He  excelled  in  landscapes,  battle- 
pieces,  and  views  on  the  sea-coast.  His  execution  is 
remarkable  for  facility  and  vigour.  He  etched  some  of 
his  own  designs.  He  died  in  London  about  1812. 

See  Nagler,  “ Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Louvard,  loo'vtR',  (Franqois,)  a French  Jansenist 
and  polemical  writer,  born  in  Maine  in  1661 ; died  in  1 739- 

Louvel,  loo'vll',  (Pierre  Louis,)  a French  assassin, 
born  at  Versailles  in  1783,  was  a saddler  by  trade. 
Prompted  by  party  spirit  and  enmity  to  the  Bourbons, 
he  assassinated  the  Due  de  Berry,  February  13,  1820. 
This  act  caused  great  political  excitement,  and  led  to  the 
resignation  of  the  prime  minister  Decazes.  Louvel  was 
executed  in  June,  1820. 

Louverture.  See  Toussaint. 

Louvet,  Ioo'vM,  (Pierre,)  a mediocre  French  histo- 
rian, born  at  Beauvais  in  1617.  He  wrote  histories  of 
Languedoc,  Aquitaine,  and  Provence.  Died  about  1680. 

Louvet,  (Pierre,)  a French  antiquary,  born  near 
Beauvais  about  1570  ; died  in  1646. 

Louvet  de  Couvray,  loo'vM  deh  koo'vRjF,  (Jean 
Baptiste,)  a French  Girondist  orator,  born  in  Paris  in 
1760.  He  was  elected  to  the  Convention  in  1792,  and 
became  a prominent  member  of  the  Girondist  party.  In 
October,  1792,  he  attacked  Marat  and  Robespierre  in  a 
bold  and  effective  speech.  He  was  proscribed  with  the 
Girondist  chiefs  about  June  1,  1793,  but  escaped  by  flight 
to  Normandy.  In  April,  1794,  he  entered  Paris,  where 
he  concealed  himself  until  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  In 
1795  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Convention,  from  which 
he  passed  into  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  He  pro- 
duced several  successful  romances,  comedies,  and  polit- 
ical tracts.  Died  in  1797.  In  reference  to  the  above- 
named  speech,  which  is  inserted  in  his  “ History  of  the 
Girondists,”  Lamartine  says,  “ Louvet  was  one  of  those 
men  whose  political  destiny  is  composed  of  a single  day; 
but  this  day  conquers  futurity  for  them,  because  it  asso- 
ciates with  their  name  the  memory  of  a sublime  talent 
and  a sublime  courage.” 

See  Lamartine,  “History of  the  Girondists Thiers,  “His- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  GentSrale.” 

Louviers,  de,  deh  loo've-i',  (Charles  Jacques,)  a 
French  writer,  was  appointed  a member  of  the  council 
of  state  by  Charles  V.  in  1376.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  the  famous  “ Dream  of  the  Orchardist,” 
(“Songe  du  Vergier,”)  the  aim  of  which  is  to  prove  that 
the  pope  has  no  temporal  power  over  princes.  The  book 
is  in  the  form  of  a dialogue. 

Louville,  de,  deh  loo'vH',  (Charles  Auguste  d’Al- 
lonville — di'liN/v£l/,)  Marquis,  a French  diplomatist, 
born  in  1668.  In  1701  he  was  chosen  gentleman  of  the 
chamber  to  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who  afterwards  employed 
him  in  missions  to  Paris  and  Rome.  Died  in  1731. 

Louville,  de,  (Jacques  Eugene  d’Allonville,) 
Chevalier,  a French  astronomer,  born  in  the  Chartrain 
in  1671,  was  a brother  of  the  preceding.  He  devoted 
himself  to  astronomy,  and  erected  an  observatory  near 
Orleans.  Having  been  admitted  into  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  he  contributed  to  it  “New  Tables  of  the  Sun,” 
“ Observations  on  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic,”  etc. 
Died  in  1732. 

See  Fontenelle,  “ Plage  de  M.  Louville.” 

Louvois,  de,  deh  loo'vwS.',  (Camille  Letei.lif.r,) 
AbbP,  born  in  Paris  in  1675,  was  a son  of  the  celebrated 
minister  of  war.  He  was  included  by  Baillet  among  the 
“enfants  celebres,”  and  was  elected  to  the  French 


Academy  in  1706.  He  added  30,000  books  to  the  Royal 
Library.  Died  in  1718. 

Louvois,  de,  Chevalier.  See  EstrPes,  d’,  (Louis 
CPsar  Letellier.) 

Louvois,  de,  (Franqois  Michel  Letellier,)  Mar- 
quis, a powerful  French  minister  of  state,  born  in  Paris 
in  1641,  was  a son  of  Michel  Letellier,  chancellor  of 
France.  In  1654  his  father,  who  was  then  secretary  of 
war,  obtained  the  reversion  of  that  office  for  Louvois, 
who,  having  qualified  himself  by  diligent  studies  and 
gained  the  favour  of  the  king,  became  sole  minister  of 
war  in  1666.  While  Colbert  managed  the  finances  and 
increased  the  resources  of  France,  Louvois  contributed 
greatly  to  the  military  successes  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
supplanted  Colbert  in  the  favour  of  the  king,  and  in- 
stigated Louis  to  persecute  the  Protestants.  By  the 
counsels  of  this  unscrupulous  and  haughty  minister,  who 
was  then  extremely  powerful,  the  edict  of  Nantes  was 
revoked  in  1685,  and  the  Palatinate  was  wasted  by  fire 
and  sword  in  1689.  The  atrocity  of  the  latter  measure 
excited  general  horror.  His  insolence  at  last  exhausted 
the  patience  of  the  king.  In  1691  Louvois  excited  the 
anger  of  Louis  by  proposing  to  burn  Treves,  and  would 
have  been  dismissed  if  he  had  not  died  suddenly  in  the 
same  year.  He  is  censured  for  having  caused  the 
derangement  of  the  finances,  and  for  fomenting  the  ag- 
gressive martial  ambition  of  his  master.  “He  was  the 
greatest  adjutant-general,  the  greatest  quartermaster- 
general,  the  greatest  commissary-general,”  says  Macau- 
lay, “that  Europe  had  seen.  He  may,  indeed,  be  said 
to  have  made  a revolution  in  the  art  of  disciplining,  dis- 
tributing, equipping,  and  provisioning  armies.”  His 
son,  the  Marquis  of  Barbesieux,  was  his  successor  as 
minister  of  war. 

See  Chamlay,  “Memoires  pour  servir  k PHistoire  du  Marquis 
de  Louvois;”  Saint-Simon,  “Memoires;”  Dangeau,  “ Journal 
Voltaire,  “ Siecle  de  Louis  XIV  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Fran- 
gais;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  GenAale.” 

Louvrex,  de,  deh  loo'vRi',  (Mathias  Guillaume,) 
a Belgian  jurist  and  historian,  born  at  Liege  in  1665 ; 
died  in  1734. 

Lovat,  liiv'at,  (Simon  Fraser,)  Lord,  a Scottish 
Jacobite  conspirator,  born  near  Inverness  about  1666. 
At  the  death  of  Lord  Lovat,  who  was  chief  of  the  Fraser 
clan,  Simon  Fraser  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain 
the  title  and  estates.  To  evade  the  penalty  of  some 
crime,  he  passed  over  to  France  about  1700,  and  turned 
a Roman  Catholic.  Having  entered  the  service  of  the 
Pretender,  he  was  sent  to  Scotland  in  1702  to  incite  the 
Highlanders  to  rebellion  ; but  he  betrayed  his  trust,  and 
acted  the  part  of  informer  against  the  Jacobites.  For 
this  offence  he  was  confined  in  the  Bastille  several  years. 
In  1715  Fraser  fought  against  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  at 
Inverness,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  estates  of  the 
Frasers  and  the  title  of  Lord  Lovat.  In  the  rebellion 
of  1745  he  was  detected  in  treasonable  acts  against  King 
George,  for  which  he  was  executed  in  London  in  1 747. 

See  Akbuthnot,  “Life  of  Simon  Fraser,”  1746;  Foster,  “Me- 
moirs of  Lord  Lovat,”  1746;  “Memoirs  of  Lord  Lovat,”  by  him 
self,  1797;  John  Hill  Burton,  “Lives  of  Lord  Lovat  and  Duncan 
Forbes,”  1846;  “North  British  Review”  for  May,  1847. 

Love,  luv,  (Christopher,)  a Presbyterian  theologian, 
was  born  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  in  1618.  He  began  to 
preach  in  London  in  1644,  after  which  he  was  a member 
of  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
I.,  he  entered  into  a conspiracy  called  Love’s  Plot,  the 
design  of  which  was  to  restore  Charles  II.  For  this 
cause  he  was  executed  in  August,  1651.  His  Sermons, 
and  other  works,  were  published  in  three  volumes. 

Love,  (James,)  the  assumed  name  of  a dramatist  and 
actor,  who  was  a son  of  Mr.  Dance,  a London  architect. 
A satire  against  Walpole  having  appeared  under  the 
title  “Are  these  Things  so?”  he  wrote  an  answer,  en- 
titled “Yes,  they  are  : What  then  ?”  for  which  Walpole 
gave  him  a present.  He  acted  at  Drury  Lane  from  1762 
until  his  death,  and  wrote  “ Pamela,”  and  other  come- 
dies. Died  in  1774. 

Loveira.  See  Lobeira. 

Love'joy,  (luv'joi,)  (Elijah  P.,)  an  American  clergy- 
man and  opponent  of  slavery,  born  at  Albion,  in  Maine, 
in  1802,  graduated  at  Waterville  in  1826.  He  began  to 
edit  at  Alton,  Illinois,  about  1836,  an  anti-slavery  paper, 
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called  “ The  Alton  Observer.”  His  press  was  twice  de- 
stroyed by  a pro-slavery  mob.  While  defending  his 
premises  at  Alton  against  a third  attack,  he  was  shot 
and  mortally  wounded,  in  November,  1837. 

See  Greeley,  “American  Conflict,”  vol.  i.  pp.  130-142. 

Lovejoy,  (Owen,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Albion,  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  in  1811.  He 
was  employed  as  minister  of  a Congregational  church  at 
Princeton,  Illinois,  from  1838  to  1854,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  the  third 
district  of  Illinois  in  1856.  He  was  re-elected  in  1858, 
i860,  and  1862.  He  was  a radical  opponent  of  slavery. 
Died  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  March,  1864. 

Love'lace,  (Ada  Augusta  Byron,)  Countess  of, 
the  only  child  of  the  poet  Lord  Byron,  was  born  in  1815. 
She  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  who  was  a son 
of  Lord  Peter  King.  Died  in  1852. 

Lovelace,  (Richard,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  Kent 
in  1618.  He  fought  for  the  king  in  the  civil  war,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  Having  spent  his  fortune 
in  the  royal  cause,  he  entered  the  French  service  in 
1646.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1648,  he  was  impris- 
oned for  political  reasons.  In  1649  he  was  released, 
and  published  a volume  of  poems,  consisting  of  odes, 
sonnets,  etc.  addressed  to  “Lucasta.”  Some  of  these  are 
admired  for  grace  and  vigour.  He  died  poor  in  1658. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses;”  Ellis,  “Specimens  of 
Poetry;”  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  iv.,  1821. 

Lovell,  luv'el,  (Mansfield,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  the  District  of  Columbia  about  1822,  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1842.  He  lived  in  New  York  City 
when  the  civil  war  began.  In  October,  1861,  he  took 
command  of  the  disunion  army  at  New  Orleans.  After 
the  Union  fleet  had  passed  the  forts  below  the  city,  he 
evacuated  New  Orleans,  which  he  transferred  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  mayor  on  the  25th  or  26th  of  April,  1862. 

Lover,  luv'er,  (Samuel,)  an  Irish  novelist,  poet,  and 
painter,  born  in  Dublin  in  1797.  He  acquired  in  his  youth 
a good  reputation  as  a portrait-painter,  and  afterwards 
became  a successful  author.  Besides  numerous  ballads 
and  dramas,  he  produced  “ Legends  and  Stories  of  Ire- 
land,” and  a novel  entitled  “ Handy  Andy,”  (1842,)  and 
“ Rory  O’Moore,”  a song.  Among  his  later  publications 
is  “Metrical  Tales,  and  other  Poems,”  (1859.)  Died  in 
July,  1868. 

Lov'i-bond,  (Edward,)  an  English  poet,  was  born 
in  Middlesex,  and  inherited  an  easy  fortune.  He  con- 
tributed several  essays  to  “The  World,”  a popular  pe- 
riodical, and  was  the  author  of  various  poems,  among 
which  “The  Tears  of  Old  May-Day”  (1754)  is  highly 
praised.  Died  in  1775. 

Lovini.  See  Luini. 

Low,  (George,)  a Scottish  naturalist,  born  in  Forfar- 
shire in  1746.  He  became  a clergyman  in  Pomona,  one 
of  the  Orkney  Isles,  in  1774.  He  wrote  “Fauna  Or- 
cadensis,”  (1813,)  which  treats  of  the  animals  of  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles.  Died  in  1795. 

Lowe  or  Loewe,  lo't^eh,  the  name  of  a German 
family,  distinguished  in  various  departments  of  art. 
August  Leopold  Lowe,  born  at  Schwedt  in  1767,  was 
the  composer  of  a popular  opera  entitled  “ The  Island 
of  Temptation.”  Died  in  1816.  His  son  Ferdinand, 
born  in  1787,  acquired  a high  reputation  as  a tragedian. 
Died  in  1832.  His  daughter  Sophie,  born  in  1815, 
became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  vocalists  in  Germany. 
She  was  married  about  1840  to  Prince  Frederick  of 
Liechtenstein.  Her  brother,  Francis  Louis  Feodor, 
born  in  1816,  distinguished  himself  as  an  actor  and  a 
poet.  Julia  Lowe,  aunt  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1790, 
was  very  successful  as  an  actress  at  Vienna.  Died  about 
1850. 

Lowe,  lo,  (Sir  Hudson,)  a British  general,  born  in 
Ireland  about  1770.  He  served  many  campaigns  in 
Egypt,  Italy,  Germany,  etc.,  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
major-general  in  1814.  In  1815  he  was  selected  to  be 
the  jailer  of  Bonaparte  in  Saint  Helena.  He  was  cen- 
sured by  many  French  and  English  writers  for  arbitrary, 
rude,  and  illiberal  treatment  of  the  captive,  who  in  1816 
refused  to  see  him  or  have  any  further  intercourse  with 
him.  Died  in  1844. 

See  a “ History  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon,  from  the  Letters 
of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,”  etc.,  by  W.  Forsyth,  4 vols.,  1853. 


Lowe,  (Johann  Kari.  Gottfried,)  a German  com- 
poser, born  near  Halle  in  1796.  His  works  include 
operas,  sonatas,  ballads,  and  oratorios  : of  the  last  we 
may  name  “The  Seven  Sleepers.” 

Lowe,  (Peter,)  a Scottish  medical  writer,  practised 
medicine  in  Paris.  He  wrote  a “ Discourse  on  Chi- 
rurgery,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1612. 

Lowe,  (Robert,)  Viscount  Sherbrooke,  an  En(p 
lish  financier  and  eminent  orator,  born  at  Bingham  in  1811. 
He  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1833,  and  pract  sed  as  a bar- 
rister in  Australia  from  1843  to  1850.  In  1852  he  was 
teturned  to  Parliament  for  Kidderminster.  He  was  ap- 
pointed vice-president  of  the  education  board  in  1859,  but 
was  removed  a few  years  later.  He  was  a frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  “ Times.”  He  was  a leader  of  the  Adul- 
lamites,  (nominal  Liberals,  who  opposed  the  Reform  bill 
of  Russell  and  Gladstone  in  1866,)  and  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  brilliant  debaters  in  Parliament.  Having  sup- 
ported Gladstone’s  motion  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  Ireland,  he  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  when  the  Liberal  party  came  into 
power,  in  December,  1868.  He  was  elected  a member 
of  Parliament  for  the  University  of  London  in  November, 
1868.  In  1873  he  resigned  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  and  became  home  secretary.  In  1880  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Sherbrooke. 

Low'ell,  (Charles,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine,  a son 
of  Judge  Lowell,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Boston  in 
1782.  Among  his  publications  are  two  volume:,  of  ser- 
mons, (1855.)  Died  January  20,  1861. 

Lowell,  (Colonel  Charles  Russell,)  an  American 
officer,  born  in  Boston  in  1835,  was  a nephew  of  the 
poet,  J.  R.  Lowell.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1854 
with  the  first  honours.  He  served  as  captain  of  cavalry 
in  the  peninsular  campaign  in  1862,  and  commanded 
a body  of  cavalry  which  protected  Washington  in  the 
summer  of  1863,  after  which  he  served  under  General 
Sheridan  and  commanded  a brigade.  He  had  thirteen 
horses  shot  under  him.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Creek,  Virginia,  October  19,  1864.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  great  promise. 

Lowell,  (Francis  Cabot,)  brother  of  John  Lowell, 
(the  second  of  the  name,)  born  at  Newburyport  in  1775, 
was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  city  of  Lowell, 
to  which  he  gave  his  name.  He  was  a merchant  and 
manufacturer  of  cotton.  Died  in  1817. 

Lowell,  (James  Russell,)  a distinguished  American 
poet,  critic,  and  scholar,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Lowell,  noticed  above,  was  born  February  22,  1819. 
Having  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1838,  he  entered  the 
law  school  of  that  institution,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841  ; but  he  soon 
abandoned  the  profession,  that  he  might  devote  himself 
wholly  to  literature.  He  published  in  1844  a volume 
of  poems  containing  a “ Legend  of  Brittany,”  “ Pro- 
metheus,” and  a number  of  smaller  pieces.  In  1848 
appeared  a second  collection  of  poems,  and  in  a small 
volume  (separately)  “The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.”  In 
the  same  year  he  also  published  the  “ Biglow  Papers,” 
a witty  and  humorous  satire,  written  in  the  “Yankee” 
dialect,  on  the  events  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  a “Fable 
for  Critics,”  a charming  jeu  d.' esprit,  which,  in  the  words 
of  Professor  Bowen,  is  “a  very  witty  review  article  done 
into  rhyme.”*  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  best 
parts  of  this  poem  (which,  by  the  way,  is  very  unequal) 
are  scarcely  surpassed  either  in  wit  or  in  felicity  of  ex- 
pression by  anything  of  a similar  kind  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  the  summer  of  1851  Mr.  Lowell  visited  Europe, 
and  returned  home  after  an  absence  of  somewhat  more 
than  a year.  In  the  winter  of  1854-55  he  delivered  in 
Boston  a very  popular  course  of  lectures  on  the  British 
poets.  Professor  Longfellow  having,  in  1854,  resigned 
the  chair  of  the  modern  languages  and  belles-lettres  at 
Harvard,  Mr.  Lowell  was  appointed  his  successor  in 
January,  1855.  On  the  establishment  of  the  “Atlantic 
Monthly”  in  1857,  Professor  Lowell  became  the  editor, — 
a position  which  he  held  about  five  years,— and  under 
his  auspices  this  magazine  acquired  a wide  and  deserved 
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* See  “North  American  Review”  for  January,  1849. 
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popularity.  Among  his  more  recent  poetical  produc- 
tions we  may  mention  “Under  the  Willows,  and  other 
Poems,”  (1869,)  and  “The  Cathedral,”  (1870.)  Besides 
the  various  collections  of  his  poems  referred  to  above, 
he  has  published  a volume  of  his  prose  writings,  entitled 
“ Among  my  Books,”  (1870,)  consisting  of  literary  essays, 
contributions  to  Reviews,  etc.  From  1863  to  1872  he 
edited  the  “ North  Ameiican  Review.”  In  18;  7 he  was 
appointed  U.S.  Minister  to  Spain,  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Great  Britain  in  1880. 

Among  the  poets  of  America,  Lowell  is  distinguished 
by  the  great  range,  (if  we  may  use  the  expression,)  as 
well  as  by  the  versatility,  of  his  powers.  He  seems 
equally  at  home  in  the  playful,  the  pathetic,  or  the  medi- 
tative realms  of  poetry.  And  we  always  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  his  productions  with  the  impression  that  he 
lias  not  put  forth  all  his  strength,  but  that,  had  he  as- 
pired to  something  still  higher,  it  would  not  have  been 
l eyond  the  reach  of  his  genius. 

Several  edilions  of  his  collected  poems  have  been 
published  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

Lowell,  (John,)  an  American  statesman,  born  at 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  1743.  He  began  to 
practise  law  in  Boston  about  1777.  As  a member  of  the 
convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1780,  he  efficiently  promoted  the  liberation  of 
slaves  held  in  that  State.  Pie  was  elected  a member 
of  Congress  in  1781,  and  appointed  a judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  of  Massachusetts  in  1789.  He  had  three 
sons,  John,  PYancis  C.,  and  Charles.  Died  at  Roxbury 
in  1802. 

Lowell,  (John,)  an  able  lawyer  and  political  writer, 
born  at  Newburyport  in  October,  1769,  was  a son  of  the 
preceding.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1786, 
practised  law  at  Boston,  and  acquired  a high  reputation. 
About  1803  he  visited  Europe.  He  was  a Federalist, 
wrote  much  for  the  public  journals,  and  exerted  great 
influence  in  New  England,  but  declined  to  enter  the 
public  service.  He  published  twenty-five  or  more  pam- 
phlets, mostly  political,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Boston  Athenaeum  and  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  colloquial  powers. 
Died  at  Boston  in  1840. 

Lowell,  (John,)  the  founder  of  Lowell  Institute,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1799,  and  was  a son 
of  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  noticed  above.  Having  lost 
his  wife  and  children  about  1831,  he  travelled  extensively 
in  Europe,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  He  died  at  Bombay  in 
March,  1836,  leaving  by  his  will  about  $250,000  to  main- 
tain in  Boston  annual  courses  of  gratuitous  lectures  on 
various  subjects. 

Lowell,  (Maria  White,)  an  American  poetess,  the 
wife  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  noticed  above,  was  born 
at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  in  1821.  She  was  married 
to  Mr.  Lowell  in  1844.  She  died  in  1853.  She  is 
described  as  having  been  singularly  beautiful  both  in 
person  and  character.  A volume  of  her  poems  appeared 
in  1855. 

See  Griswold’s  “ Female  Poets  of  America.” 

Lowell,  (Mary.)  See  Putnam,  (Mrs.  Mary.) 

Lowell,  (Robert  Traill  Spence,)  son  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Lowell,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1816.  He  was  ordained  a clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  1842,  and  subsequently  became  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Duanesburg,  New  York.  He  has  pub- 
lished a novel  entitled  “The  New  Priest  in  Conception 
Bay,”  and  a collection  of  poems. 

Lowen  or  Loewen,  lo'^en,  (Johann  Friedrich,) 
a German  poet  and  writer  of  fiction,  born  at  Klausthal 
in  1729  ; died  in  1771. 

Lowendahl  or  LoewendaM,  lo'^en-dSl',  written 
also  Loevendahl,  (Ulrich  Friedrich  Woldemar,) 
a celebrated  general,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1700,  was 
a great-grandson  of  Frederick  III.  of  Denmark.  He 
entered  the  service  of  Russia  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  about 
1736,  and  as  general  of  artillery  gained  victories  over  the 
Turks  and  Tartars.  In  1743  he  passed  into  the  French 
service  as  lieutenant-general,  and  in  1745  commanded 
the  reserve  corps  at  Fontenoy.  As  second  in  command 
under  Marshal  Saxe,  he  took  many  towns  in  Flanders 


in  the  same  year.  For  the  capture  of  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
in  1747,  he  was  rewarded  with  a marshal’s  baton.  He 
died  in  1755. 

See  Carl  C.  Rothe,  “ Grev  von  Loevendals  Liv  og  Levnet,” 
1750;  M.  Ranft,  “ Leben  und  Thaten  des  Grafen  von  Lowenthal,” 
1754;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Lowenhaupt  or  Loewenhaupt,  lo'^en-howpt', 
(Adam  Louis,)  Count,  a skilful  Swedish  general,  born 
in  1659.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Riga  in  1706. 
On  his  march  to  join  the  army  of  Charles  XII.,  who  had 
invaded  Russia,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Czar  Peter  at 
Liesna  in  1708,  and  lost  about  4000  men,  but  pursued 
his  course.  He  displayed  great  courage  at  Pultowa, 
July,  1709,  and  when  Charles  fled  to  Turkey  the  command 
of  the  Swedish  army  devolved  on  Lowenhaupt,  who  was 
forced  to  capitulate  in  1709.  He  was  kept  as  a prisoner 
in  Russia  until  his  death,  in  1719. 

Lowenhaupt  or  Loewenhaupt,  von,  fon  lo'-ften- 
howpt',  (Carl  Emil,)  Count,  a Swedish  general,  born 
in  1692.  War  having  been  declared  against  Russia,  he 
was  chosen  general-in-chief  of  an  army  sent  to  invade 
Finland  in  1742.  His  success  was  hindered  by  dissen- 
sions among  the  Swedish  officers,  and  he  surrendered 
at  Helsingfors,  in  September,  1742.  The  anti-war  party 
having  become  dominant,  he  was  tried  for  that  reverse, 
and  executed  in  1743. 

Lowenhielm  or  Loewenhielm,  lo'wen-he-glm', 
(Carl  Gustaf,)  Count  of,  a Swedish  statesman,  was 
the  chief  of  the  party  of  “Caps.”  His  party  having 
gained  the  ascendency  in  1765,  he  was  then  made  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs.  He  wrote  several  memoirs  for 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Died  in  1768. 

Lowenhielm  or  Loewenhielm,  (Gustaf  Carl 
Frederik,)  Count  of,  a Swedish  diplomatist,  born  at 
Stockholm  in  1771.  He  served  in  the  army,  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  general.  He  represented  Sweden  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  (1814,)  and  was  Swedish  minister 
at  the  court  of  Paris  from  1818  until  1856.  He  wrote 
several  military  treatises,  and  a remarkable  work  on  the 
organization  of  government.  Died  in  1856. 

Lowenklau.  See  Leunclavius. 

Low'er,  (Richard,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  English 
anatomist,  born  in  Cornwall  about  1630.  He  became  a 
friend  and  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Willis,  whom  he  assisted  in 
his  work  on  the  “Anatomy  of  the  Brain.”  In  1661  he 
confirmed  the  Harveian  theory  by  experiments  on  the 
transfusion  of  blood.  He  practised  medicine  in  London 
many  years,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a “Treatise 
on  the  Heart,  on  the  Motion  of  the  Blood,”  etc.  Died 
in  1691. 

See  “ Biographie  Mbdicale.” 

Lower,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  dramatist,  born 
in  Cornwall ; died  in  1662. 

Lowitz,  lo'tvits,  (Georg  Moritz,)  a German  astrono- 
mer, born  near  Nuremberg  in  1722.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Gottingen  about  1755,  and  was 
afterwards  director  of  the  observatory  at  that  place.  In 
1766  he  removed  to  Saint  Petersburg,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  which  he  was  employed 
in  astronomical  observations.  He  was  killed  by  some 
rebels  at  Dmetriefsk  in  1774.  He  had  written  several 
memoirs  on  astronomy. 

His  son  Tobias,  born  at  Gottingen  in  1757,  became 
one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Imperial  Acad- 
emy of  Saint  Petersburg,  and  professor  of  chemistry. 
Died  in  1804. 

Low'man,  (Moses,)  a learned  English  divine,  born 
in  London  in  1680.  About  1710  he  settled  at  Clapham, 
where  he  preached  many  years  to  a congregation  of  Dis- 
senters. He  wrote  a “ Rationale  of  the  Ritual  of  the 
Hebrew  Worship,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1752. 

Lowndes,  lowndz,  (Rawlins,)  born  in  the  British 
West  Indies  in  1722,  settled  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, where  he  rose  to  eminence  as  a statesman  and  law- 
yer. He  was  elected  president  or  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  in  1778.  Died  in  1800. 

Lowndes,  (William  Jones,)  an  eminent  American 
statesman,  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1782.  He 
studied  law,  and  married  a daughter  of  General  Thomas 
Pinckney.  In  1810  or  1811  he  was  elected  a member  of 
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Congress  for  a district  of  South  Carolina.  lie  was  an 
eloquent  debater,  and  was  eminent  for  his  wisdom  and 
logical  acumen.  He  is  said  to  have  been  modest  and 
unambitious.  He  continued  to  serve  in  Congress  about 
eleven  years,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  from  1818  to  1822.  It  appears  that  he 
was  a general  favourite,  and  was  reputed  to  stand  in  the 
first  rank  of  American  statesmen.  His  health  having 
failed,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  but  died  on  the  voyage  in 
October,  1822. 

See  “ Encyclopaedia  Americana,”  (Supplement.) 

Lowndes,  (William  Thomas,)  an  English  bibliog- 
rapher, lived  in  London.  He  published,  about  1834, 
“ The  Bibliographer’s  Manual,”  which  is  highly  esteemed. 
Died  in  1843. 

Low'ry,  (Wilson,)  a skilful  English  engraver,  born 
at  Whitehaven  in  1762,  became  a resident  of  London. 
He  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  his  art  by  several 
important  inventions,  and  acquired  a high  reputation, 
especially  as  an  engraver  of  architecture  and  mechanism, 
in  which  he  was  unsurpassed.  He  engraved  many  figures 
for  Rees’s  “Cyclopaedia.”  Died  in  1824. 

Lowth,  lowth,  (Robert,)  an  English  bishop  and  emi- 
nent writer,  born  at  Winchester  in  1710,  was  the  son  of 
William  Lowth,  noticed  below.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  became  eminent  as  a biblical  scholar.  Having 
been  chosen  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  (1741,)  he 
delivered  “ Lectures  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,”  (in 
Latin,)  which  were  published  in  1753,  and  often  reprinted. 
This  work  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  most  eminent 
critics.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Saint  David’s  in 
1766,  translated  to  the  see  of  Oxford  in  the  same  year, 
and  to  that  of  London  in  1777.  Among  his  most  impor- 
tant works  is  an  excellent  “Translation  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,”  (1778.)  Died  in  1787. 

Lowth,  (Simon,)  an  English  theologian,  born  in 
Northamptonshire  about  1630.  He  wTas  vicar  of  Saint 
Cosmus  and  Damian-on-the-Blean.  Died  in  1720. 

Lowth,  (William,)  a scholar  and  commentator,  the 
father  of  Robert,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  London  in 
1661.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  became  rector  of  Buiiton  about  1 700.  He  wrote 
several  highly  esteemed  wot  ks,  among  which  are  “Di- 
rections for  the  Profitable  Readi  ig  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,” (1708,)  and  a “Commentary  on  the  Four  Greater 
Prophets,”  (4  vols.,  1714-26.)  Died  in  1732. 

Lowther,  (James,)  an  English  Conservative  politi- 
cian, was  b ;rn  at  Leeds  in  1840.  He  was  parliamentary 
secretary  to  the  poor  law  board  in  1868,  under-secie- 
tary  for  the  colonies  1874-8,  and  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland  1878-80. 

Loyd,  loid,  (Lewis,)  an  English  banker,  born  in  1768. 
He  was  a partner  of  the  banking-house  of  Jones,  Loyd 
& Co.,  London,  and  was  distinguished  as  a financier.  He 
died  in  1858.  His  son,  Samuel  J.  Loyd,  received  the 
title  of  Lord  Overstone.  Died  in  1884. 

Loyer,  Le,  leh  lwi'yl',  (Pierre,)  a French  lawyei  . 
born  in  Anjou  in  1550,  was  learned  in  antiquities  and 
Oriental  languages.  He  wrote  a curious  work  on  de- 
monology, entitled  “On  Spectres,  Angels,  and  Demons 
distinctly  manifesting  themselves  to  Men,”  (“Quatres 
Livres  des  Spectres,  Anges  et  Demons  se  montrant  sen- 
siblement  auX  Hommes,”)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1634. 

Loyola,  loi-o'la,  [Sp.  pron.  lo-yo'li,]  (Ignatius,) 
originally  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Recalde,  (dl  rl-kil'dl,) 
often  called  Saint  Ignatius,  (ig-na'shems  ;)  [Fr.  Saint- 
Ignace,  slN'tfcn'yis';  It.  Sant’  Ignazio,  sint  £n-yit'- 
se-o,]  a celebrated  Spanish  reformer,  and  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  was  born  of  a noble  family  at 
Loyola  Castle,  in  Biscay,  in  1491.  He  received  from 
nature  an  ardent,  imaginative  temperament,  and  in  youth 
was  the  very  prototype  of  the  hero  of  Cervantes,  an 
enthusiastic  votary  of  chivalrous  romance.  After  signal- 
izing his  gallantry  in  several  campaigns,  he  received 
about  1520,  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  a wound  which 
made  him  a cripple  for  life.  During  the  tedious  con- 
finement which  followed,  his  attention  was  directed  to 
the  mysteries  of  religion.  Ascribing  his  recovery  to  a 
miracle  of  grace,  he  dedicated  himself  to  arduous  re- 
ligious enterprises  and  to  the  service  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 


gin. He  became  a popular  preacher,  and  was  renowned 
for  his  penances  and  vigils.  In  1523  he  performed  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  from  which  he  returned  to 
Spain  in  1524.  He  passed  several  ensuing  years  at  Al- 
cala and  Salamanca  in  the  study  of  grammar,  philosophy, 
etc.,  which  he  had  neglected  to  learn  in  his  youth.  In 
1528  he  became  a student  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
where  he  found  several  congenial  spirits,  among  whom 
were  Francis  Xavier  and  James  Lainez.  With  these  he 
formed  in  1534  a religious  society  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  the  renovation  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  infidels. 

After  they  had  digested  the  polity  and  peculiar  maxims 
of  the  new  order,  Paul  III.  gave  it  his  formal  sanction 
in  1540,  and  Loyola  was  chosen  superior  or  general 
(with  absolute  power)  of  the  order,  which  was  styled  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Loyola  thenceforth  remained  in  Rome, 
and  witnessed  the  extraordinary  success  of  his  efforts. 
“Under  his  rule,”  says  Macaulay,  “the  order  grew 
rapidly  to  the  full  measure  of  its  gigantic  powers.  With 
what  vehemence,  with  what  policy,  with  what  exact 
discipline,  with  what  dauntless  courage,  with  what  self- 
denial,  with  what  unscrupulous  laxity  and  versatility  in 
the  choice  of  means,  the  Jesuits  fought  the  battles  of 
their  Church,  is  written  in  every  page  of  the  annals  of 
Europe  during  several  generations.  In  the  Order  of 
Jesus  was  concentrated  the  quintessence  of  the  Catholic 
spirit;  and  the  history  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  is  the 
history  of  the  great  Catholic  reaction.  This  order  pos- 
sessed itself  at  once  of  all  the  strongholds  which  com- 
mand the  public  mind, — of  the  pulpit,  of  the  press,  of 
the  confessional,  of  the  academies.  . . . Nor  was  it  less 
their  office  to  plot  against  the  thrones  and  lives  of  apos- 
tate kings,  to  spread  evil  rumours,  to  raise  tumults,  to 
inflame  civil  wars,  to  arm  the  hand  of  the  assassin.” 
(See  Review  of  Ranke’s  “History  of  the  Popes.”)  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  Loyola  was  responsible 
for  the  corruptions  referred  to  in  the  above  quotation. 
His  chief  work  is  “ Spiritual  Exercises,”  (“  Exercicios 
espirituales,”  1548,)  in  which  he  gives  rules  and  counsels 
for  the  guidance  of  believers.  He  died  in  1566,  and  was 
canonized  as  a saint  by  the  pope  in  1622. 

See  Ribadeneira,  “Vida  de  S.  Ignazio,”  1570;  G.  P.  Maffei, 
“DeVitaet  Moribus  Ignatii  Loyolae,”  1584;  Stein,  “Vita  Ignatii 
Loyoiae,”  159S;  P.  Bouhours,  “ Vie  de  Saint-Ignace,”  1679;  Bom- 
bina,  “Vita  S.  Ignatii,”  1615;  M.  Walpole,  “Life  of  Saint  Igna- 
tius,” 1617;  Isaac  Taylor,  “Life  of  Ignatius  Loyola;”  Bartoli, 
“ Histoire  de  la  Soci^td  de  J4sus;”  Gretser,  “Apologia  pro  Vita 
S.  Ignatii,”  1599-1604;  Geneli.i,  “Leben  des  Ignatius  von  Loyola,” 
1848;  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  ix.,  1824. 

Loyseau.  See  Loiseau. 

Loyseau,  lwi'zo',  (Charles,)  a French  jurist,  born 
at  Nogent-le-Roi  in  1566;  died  in  1627. 

Loysel.  See  Loisel. 

Loyson,  (Charles.)  See  Hyacinthe. 

Loyson,  lwl'zbN',  (Charles,)  a French  poet,  born 
in  Mayenne  in  1 791,  was  maitre  des  co7ifSrences  in  the 
Normal  School.  He  published,  in  1819,  a volume  of 
beautiful  elegies  and  epistles.  Died  in  1820. 

Lu'a,  [fiom  luo,  to  “ purge  ” or  “ purify,”]  a Roman 
godaess,  who  presided  over  things  purified  by  lustra- 
tions. By  some  she  is  identified  with  Ops  or  Rhea. 

Lubbert,  orLuthbert  (Sibrand,)  a learned  Dutch 
Calvinist,  born  in  Friesland  about  1555.  He  was  for 
many  years  professor  of  divinity  at  Fuaneker.  He  wrote 
controversi  J works  against  Socinus,  Arminius,  and  Gro- 
tius.  Died  in  1625, 

Lub  bock,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  banker  and  savant, 
a son  of  Sir  John  William,  noticed  below,  was  born  in 
London  in  1834.  In  1870  he  was  elected  to  Parliament 
as  a Liberal  from  Maidstone,  and  again  in  1874.  Since 
1880  he  has  represented  London  University  in  Parlia- 
ment. Besides  several  scientific  memoirs,  he  is  the 
author  of  two  important  works,  “ Pre-historic  Times,” 
(1865,)  and  “ The  Origin  of  Civilization  ; or,  The  Primi- 
tive Condition  of  Man,”  (1870.) 

Lubbock,  (Sir  John  William,)  Bart.,  an  English 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  born  in  London  in  1803, 
was  educated  at  Cambridge.  About  1830  he  was  elected 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  he  served  as  treas- 
urer for  many  years.  He  contributed  to  the  “ Philosophic 
Transactions”  treatises  on  the  “Tides,”  “On  Meteor- 
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ology,”  “ Researches  in  Physical  Astronomy,”  etc.  In 
1833  he  produced  a work  “On  the  Theory  ot  the  Moon 
and  on  the  Perturbations  of  the  Planets.”  Died  in  1865. 

Lubersac,  de,  deh  lii'bSR'sik',  (N.,)  a French  writer 
and  amateur  of  art,  born  in  Limousin  in  1730;  died 
in  1804. 

Lubert,  de,  deh  lii'baiR',  Mademoiselle,  a French 
romance-writer,  born  in  Paris  about  1710.  She  com- 
posed successful  romances  and  fairy-tales,  one  of  which 
is  entitled  “Princess  Rose-Colour  and  Prince  Celadon.” 
Voltaire  complimented  her  with  the  title  of  “Muse  et 
Grace.”  Died  about  1780. 

Lubieniecius.  See  Lubieniecki. 

Lubieniecki,  loo-be-en-e-ets'kee,  written  also  Lu- 
bienetski  or  Lubienietski,  (Christopher,)  a painter, 
of  Polish  extraction,  born  at  Stettin  in  1659.  He  settled 
in  Amsterdam,  where  he  painted  portraits  and  history. 
Died  in  1729. 

Lubieniecki  or  Lubienietski,  [Lat.  Lubienie'- 
cius,]  (Stanislas,)  a Polish  Socinian  and  astronomer, 
was  born  at  Cracow  in  1623.  He  became  minister  of  a 
church  in  Lublin,  and  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Polish 
Reformation,”  (1685.)  He  was  exiled  from  Lublin  for 
his  opinions  in  theology,  and  died  at  Hamburg  in  1675. 
His  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  “Theatrum  Cometi- 
cum,”  (1667,)  which  gives  an  ample  account  of  four 
hundred  and  fifteen  comets  which  appeared  from  the 
Deluge  to  his  own  time. 

See  Bayi.e,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Lubieniecki  or  Lubienetski, (Theodore,)  a painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Cracow  in  1653,  was  a brother  ot 
Christopher,  noticed  above.  He  became  a resident  of 
Berlin,  where  he  painted  landscapes  and  historical  pic- 
tures. A Socinian  treatise  which  he  wrote  having  been 
burnt  by  the  hangman,  he  resigned  his  place,  and  re- 
turned to  Poland,  in  1706.  Died  in  1720. 

Lubin,  lii'biN',  (Augustin,)  a French  monk,  born  in 
Paris  in  1624.  He  received  the  title  of  geographer  to 
the  king,  and  published,  besides  other  learned  works 
on  ancient  and  sacred  geography,  “Plates  of  Sacred 
Geography,”  (“Tabulae  Sacras  Geographicae,”  1670.) 
Died  in  1695. 

Lubin,  loo'bin,  (Eilhard,)  a German  philologist, 
born  in  Oldenburg  in  1565.  He  became  in  1595  pro- 
fessor of  belles-lettres  at  Rostock,  where  he  died  in  1621, 
leaving,  besides  other  works,  a “ Key  to  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage,” (“Clavis  Linguae  Graecae,”  1622,)  and  notes  on 
Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal. 

Lubin,  (Jacques,)  a French  engraver,  born  in  Paris 
in  1637  ; died  about  1695. 

Lubis,  lii'bfess',  (E.  P.,)  a French  political  writer, 
born  in  1806,  published  a “History  of  the  Restoration,” 
(in  French,  6 vols.,  1836.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1859. 

Lublink,  lub'link,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  writer,  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1735.  He  translated  into  Dutch  Thom- 
son’s “Seasons”  and  Young’s  “Night  Thoughts,”  and 
wrote  other  works.  Died  about  1815. 

Lubomirski,  loo-bo-m^R'skee,  (Stanislas  Hera- 
CLlus,)  a noble  Polish  writer,  born  about  1640.  He 
became  grand  marshal  of  Poland,  and  defended  the 
national  independence  with  his  pen  and  sword.  One 
of  his  works  is  a political  treatise  called  “ Consultations  ; 
or,  On  the  Vanity  of  Counsels,”  (“  Consultationes,  sive 
de  Vanitate  Consiliorum,”  1700.)  Died  in  1702. 

Luc,  the  French  for  Luke,  which  see. 

Luc,  Saint.  See  Luke,  Saint. 

Luc,  de.  See  Deluc. 

Luc  de  Bruges.  See  Lucas  Brugensis. 

Luca.  See  Luke. 

Luca,  loo'kS.,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  jurist 
and  prelate,  born  at  Venosa  in  1614.  He  published 
“Theatre  of  Truth  and  Justice,”  (“Theatrum  Veritatis 
et  Justitiae,”  7 vols.,  1697,)  which  treats  on  canon  and 
civil  law  and  was  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1683. 

Luca  or  Lucae,  loo'tsi,  (Samuel  Christian,)  a 
German  anatomist,  born  at  Frankfort  in  1787;  died  in 
1821. 

Luca,  von,  fon  loo'kS,  (Tgnaz,)  a German  historian 
and  political  writer,  born  in  Vienna  in  1746;  died  in  1799. 

Luca  Santo,  loo'ki  sfln'to,  or  Saint  Luke,  a Flor- 
entine painter  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  He  is 


supposed  to  have  painted  the  Madonnas  which  were 
ascribed  to  Saint  Luke  the  Evangelist. 

Lucain.  See  Lucan. 

Lu'can,  (George  Charles  Bingham,)  Earl  of,  a 
British  general,  a son  of  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  was  born  in 
London  in  1800.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  about 
1840,  and  voted  with  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  1854  he  obtained  command  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  Crimea,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He 
was  censured  for  the  disastrous  result  of  the  cavalry 
charge  at  Balaklava. 

Lu'can,  [Lat.  Luca'nus;  Fr.  Lucain,  lii'kiN' ; It. 
Lucano,  loo-ka'no,]  (Marcus  Annzeus,)  a Roman  epic 
poet,  born  at  Corduba,  (Cordova,)  Spain,  in  38  A.D.,  was 
a nephew  of  the  philosopher  Seneca.  He  was  educated 
at  Rome.  His  early  poems  procured  him  the  favour  of 
Nero,  who  appointed  him  quaestor  and  augur  and  con- 
descended to  appear  as  his  rival  in  a literary  contest. 
Lucan  gained  the  prize,  but  at  the  same  time  lost  the 
favour  of  the  tyrant,  whom  he  had  formerly  addressed 
with  gross  adulation.  Nero  forbade  him  to  read  any  more 
poems  in  public.  Lucan,  with  Piso  and  others,  conspired 
against  the  life  of  Nero ; the  plot  was  detected,  and  the 
poet  was  put  to  death  in  65  a.d.  His  fame  rests  on  a 
poem  entitled  “ Pharsalia,”  which  treats  of  the  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  displays  great  beauties 
with  great  defects.  Among  the  latter  is  an  inflated, 
declamatory  style.  Corneille  and  Voltaire  were  warm 
admirers  of  Lucan.  “ His  genius,”  says  Villemain,  re- 
ferring to  his  early  death,  “had  only  time  to  produce 
grandeur,  without  naturalness  or  truth.”  Among  his 
merits  are  exalted  imagination,  intense  energy,  and 
impressive  diction. 

See  Karl  H.  Weise,  “Vita  Lucani,”  1835;  Jacob  Palmer, 
“Apologia  pro  Lucano,”  1704;  Voltaire,  “ Essai  sur  la  Poesie 
^pique;”  J.  G.  Meusel,  “ Dissertationes  II.  de  Lucano,”  1767; 
Smith,  “ Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale.” 

Lucano.  See  Lucan. 

Lucanus.  See  Lucan. 

Lucar,  (Cyril.)  See  Cyril-Lucar. 

Lu'  cas,  (Charles,)  an  Irish  physician,  patriot,  and 
politician,  born  in  1713.  He  was  a popular  member  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  and  an  opponent  of  the  court. 
Died  in  1771. 

Lu'cas,  (Frederick,)  an  English  lawyer  and  editor, 
was  born  in  Westminster  in  1812.  About  1840  he  was 
converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  soon  after 
became  editor  of  “The  Tablet,”  a newspaper  published 
in  London.  Having  removed  to  Dublin,  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament  in  1852,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  to  promote  the  political  power  or  privileges  of  the 
Irish  Catholics.  Died  in  1855. 

Lucas,  lii'ki',  (Hippolyte  Julien  Joseph,)  a French 
poet  and  writer  of  fiction,  born  at  Rennes  in  1807.  He 
produced  in  1834  two  volumes  of  verse  and  prose, 
entitled  “The  Heart  and  the  World.”  Among  his 
numerous  works  is  a “ Philosophic  and  Literary  His- 
tory of  the  French  Theatre,”  (1843.) 

Lucas,  (Jean,)  a French  poet  and  Jesuit,  born  in 
Paris  about  1650.  He  wrote  a Latin  poem  entitled 
“Actio  Oratoris,”  (1675,)  which  treats  on  gesture  and 
elocution. 

Lucas,  (Jean  Andr£  Henri,)  a Frencb  mineralo- 
gist, born  in  Paris  in  1780  ; died  in  1825. 

Lucas,  (Jean  Jacques  Etienne,)  a French  naval 
officer,  born  at  Marennes  in  1764.  In  1803  he  obtained 
command  of  the  Redoutable.  At  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
(1805)  his  ship,  grappled  with  Nelson’s  flag-ship,  the  Vic- 
tory, and  one  of  his  crew  gave  Nelson  a mortal  wound. 
Lucas  was  taken  prisoner  in  this  action.  Died  in  1S19. 

Lucas,  (Jean  Marie  Charles,)  a French  economist, 
born  at  Saint-Brieuc  in  1803.  He  wrote  “On  the  Re- 
form of  Prisons,”  (3  vols.,  1836-38,)  and  other  works. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Institute  in  1836. 

Lucas,  (Margaret.)  See  Cavendish,  (Margaret.) 

Lucas,  (Paul,)  a French  traveller,  born  at  Rouen  in 
1664,  was  in  early  life  a dealer  in  jewels.  He  visited 
Upper  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia,  etc.,  and  published  “Voyage 
to  the  Levant,”  (1704.)  Having  received  a commission 
from  Louis  XIV.  to  collect  medals  and  other  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  he  again  explored  the  Levant,  (1705 
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08,)  and  published  a narrative  of  his  journey.  In  1719 
he  produced  his  best  work,  entitled  a “Journey  in  Turkey, 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,”  (performed  in  1715-16.) 
Many  of  his  stories  are  exaggerated  and  absurd.  Died 
in  1737. 

See  Mor£ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdn^rale.” 

Lu'cas,  (Richard,)  a learned  British  divine,  born 
in  Radnorshire  in  1648.  He  settled  in  London  about 
1684,  and  became  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1696. 
He  published  an  “ Enquiry  after  Happiness,”  and  “ Prac- 
tical Christianity,”  which  are  highly  commended,  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1715. 

Lucas,  Saint.  See  Luke,  Saint. 

Lucas,  (Samuel,)  an  English  journalist  and  miscel- 
laneous writer,  born  at  Bristol  in  1818.  He  was  editor 
of  the  “ Press”  and  of  “ Once  a Week.”  He  contributed 
to  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews.  Died  in  1865. 

Lu'cas  Bru-gen'sis,  [or  Luc  de  Bruges,  liik  deh 
briizh,]  (Francois,)  a Flemish  theologian  and  excellent 
linguist,  born  at  Bruges  in  1549.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “Concordances  of  the  Vulgate  Edition  of 
the  Sacied  Books.”  Died  in  1619. 

Lucca,  (PAULINE,)  a singer  and  prima  donna,  was 
born  at  Vienna  in  1840.  She  was  for  some  time  under 
the  instruction  of  Meyerbeer  at  Berlin,  with  the  object 
of  taking  the  part  of  heroine  in  “L’Africaine.”  She  first 
appeared  in  London  in  1863.  In  1865  she  was  married 
to  Baron  von  Rohden,  who  was  killed  in  the  war  01 
1870. 

Lucchesini,  look-ki-see'nee,  (Cesare,)  an  Italian 
philologist,  born  at  Lucca  in  1756,  was  a brother  of 
the  marquis,  noticed  below.  He  acquired  a European 
reputation  by  his  numerous  works  on  philology,  among 
which  is  “ The  Sources  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages.” Died  in  1832. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Lucchesini,  (Giovanni  Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit, 
born  at  Lucca  in  1638.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
a refutation  of  Machiavel’s  work  on  Politics,  (1697.)  Died 
about  1710. 

Lucchesini, (Giovanni  Vincenzo, )an  Italian  scholar, 
born  at  Lucca  in  1660.  He  lived  in  Rome,  and  obtained 
from  Clement  XII.  the  high  office  of  secretary  of  briefs. 
He  published  an  edition  of  Demosthenes’  Orations,  with 
notes  and  a good  Latin  translation,  and  a “ History  of 
Europe  from  1678  to  about  1735.”  Died  in  1744. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium.” 

Lucchesini,  da,  di  look-ki-see'nee,  (Girolamo,) 
Marquis,  an  able  diplomatist,  born  at  Lucca  in  1752. 
He  removed  to  Berlin  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  appointed  him  his  librarian 
and  reader.  He  was  sent  as  minister  of  Prussia  to  Vi- 
enna in  1793,  and  to  Paris  in  1802.  After  the  battle  of 
Jena  (1806)  he  negotiated  a truce  with  the  victor ; but  it 
was  not  ratified  by  the  Prussian  court.  Soon  after  this 
event  he  returned  to  Lucca.  He  wrote  a work  called 
“ On  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,”  (1819.)  Died  in  1825. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri. ” 

Luce,  the  French  of  Lucius,  (Pope,)  which  see. 

Luce  de  Lancival,  His  d?h  ISN'se'vil',  (Jean 
Charles  Julien,)  a French  litterateur , born  in  Picardy 
in  1764.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  belles-lettres  in 
the  Prytanee,  a college  of  Paris,  about  1797.  Among 
his  best  productions  are  a poem  called  “Achilles  at 
Scyros,”  (1805,)  and  “Hector,”  a tragedy,  (1809,)  which 
Villemain  pronounces  “truly  Homeric.”  Died  in  1810. 

See  Villemain,  notice  in  the  “ Magasin  Encyclop^dique  H. 
Grellet,  “ Luce  de  Lancival : Notice  biographique,”  1857. 

Lucena,  de,  di  loo-sa'nd,  (Joao,)  a Portuguese  writer, 
born  at  Trancoso  about  1548.  He  was  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Ev'ora,  and  author  of  an  excellent  “Life  of 
Francis  Xavier,”  (1600,)  often  reprinted.  Died  in  1600. 

Lucena,  de,  (Vasco  Fernandez,)  Count,  a Portu- 
guese historian  and  statesman,  born  about  1410.  He 
translated  Quintus  Curtius  into  French  for  Charles  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy.  He  received  the  title  of  chancellor 
of  Portugal.  Died  about  1500. 

Lu  -ce'rl-us,  [“light-bringing,”]  a surname  of  Jupi- 
ter, which  see. 


Luchet,  lii'shi',  (Auguste,)  a French  litterateur  and 
democrat,  born  in  Paris  in  1806.  He  was  sentenced  in 
1842  to  an  imprisonment  of  two  years  for  one  of  his 
works. 

Lucliet,  de,  deh  lii'shi',  (Jean  Pierre  Louis,)  Mar- 
quis, a prolific  French  author,  born  at  Saintes  about 
1740,  was  styled  Marquis  de  la  Roche  du  Maine.  He 
published  many  superficial  works.  His  “ Literary  His- 
tory of  Voltaire”  (1782)  furnishes  some  curious  details. 
Died  in  1792. 

Luchetto  da  Genova.  See  Cambiaso,  (Luca.) 

Lucian,  loo'she-an,  [Gr.  AovKiavoc ; Lat.  Lucia'nus; 
Fr.  Lucien,  lii'se-iN' ; It.  Luciano,  loo-chi'no,]  one 
of  the  most  witty  and  original  Greek  writers,  was  born 
at  Samosata,  (Someisat,)  on  the  Euphrates,  about  12a 
A.D.  He  practised  law  a short  time  at  Antioch,  and 
exchanged  that  profession  for  the  more  lucrative  pursuit 
of  sophist  and  teacher  of  rhetoric,  which  he  followed 
with  success  in  Gaul  until  he  was  about  forty  years  old. 
Again  changing  his  profession,  he  returned  to  the  East, 
and  lived  many  years  at  Athens,  where  he  was  intimate 
with  Demonax  and  employed  his  time  in  literary  com- 
position. His  principal  works  are  dialogues,  written 
in  pure  and  elegant  Greek,  on  history,  mythology,  phi- 
losophy, and  various  other  subjects.  His  object  appears 
to  have  been  to  cure  men  of  their  prejudices  and  super- 
stitions and  their  foolish  admiration  of  philosophic  char- 
latans. His  genius  is  eminently  satirical,  and  his  works 
are  remarkably  humorous ; but  some  of  them  are  cen- 
sured as  offensive  to  morality  and  religion.  Among  the 
titles  of  his  dialogues  are  “Timon  the  Misanthrope,” 
“Charon,”  “Menippus,”  and  “The  Assembly  of  Gods.” 
English  versions  of  his  dialogues  have  been  published  by 
T.  Franklin  (1780)  and  William  Tooke,  (1820.)  Wieland 
produced  a good  German  translation.  Good  editions  of 
the  Greek  text  have  been  published  by  Dindorf  (Paris, 
1840)  and  Bekker,  (1853.) 

See  Karl  Georg  Jacob,  “ Cliaracteristik  Lucian’s  von  Samo- 
sata,”  1832;  Tiemann,  “ Versuch  iiber  Lucian’s  von  Samosata  Phi- 
losophic,” 1804;  Eduard  Emil  Struve,  “Specimina  II.  de  iEtate 
et  Vita  Luciani,”  1829-30;  Passow,  “Lucian  und  die  Geschichte,” 
1854;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale;”  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for 
January,  February,  April,  May,  and  June,  1839;  “London  Quarterly 
Review”  for  January,  1828. 

Lucian,  [Fr.  Lucien,  lii'se'iN',]  Saint,  a Christian 
martyr,  born  at  Samosata  in  the  third  century,  was  emi- 
nent for  piety  and  learning.  He  was  ordained  a priest 
or  presbyter  at  Antioch.  He  prepared  a revised  edition 
of  the  Scriptures,  which,  Jerome  says,  was  more  correct 
than  those  of  Flesychius  and  Pamphilus.  Diocletian 
having  issued  an  edict  against  the  Christians,  Lucian 
suffered  martyrdom  in  312  A.D. 

See  Saint  Jerome,  “De  Viris  illustribus Eusebius,  “ Historia 
Ecclesiastica.” 

Luciano.  See  Piombo,  (Sebastiano  del.) 

Lucianus.  See  Lucian. 

Lucien,  the  French  of  Lucian,  which  see. 

Lu'ci-fer,  Bishop  of  Calaris,  (now  Cagliari,)  in  Sar- 
dinia, was  noted  for  his  intolerance  and  zeal  against 
Arianism.  About  355  a.d.  he  was  banished  by  Constan- 
tius,  who  favoured  the  Arians.  He  wrote  a “Defence 
of  Athanasius,”  and  other  works.  He  refused  to  recog- 
nize as  orthodox  those  bishops  who  signed  the  formula 
of  Rimini,  (359,)  or  to  have  fellowship  with  any  who 
recognized  them,  and  finally  became  the  author  of  a 
schism.  He  had  many  followers,  who  formed  a distinct 
sect,  called  Luciferians.  Died  about  370  a.d. 

Lu-cil'i-us,  (Caius,)  a Roman  satiric  poet,  born  at 
Suessa  Aurunca,  (now  Sessa,)  in  Italy,  about  148  B.C.,  was 
a great-uncle  of  Pompey  the  Great.  In  early  youth  he 
served  under  Scipio  Africanus  at  the  siege  of  Numan- 
tia,  and  became  an  intimate  friend  of  that  general.  He 
composed  thirty  satires  and  various  other  poems ; but 
only  fragments  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us. 
Horace  asserts  that  he  was  the  first  writer  of  satire 
among  the  Romans,  (Sat.,  lib.  2,  i.  62.)  His  satires 
were  much  admired  by  many  ancient  critics,  including 
Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  Pliny.  “ He  was,”  says  Professor 
Sellar,  “vehement  in  invective,  because  he  was  thor- 
oughly earnest  in  his  purpose  to  expose  vice  and  base- 
ness among  the  high  and  low  with  impartial  severity. 
Although  probably  few  writers  of  verse  have  had  less 


a,  e,  T,  6,  u,  y,  long ; ft,  h,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  Hr,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  ndt;  good;  moon; 
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poetical  faculty,  yet,  by  his  originality  and  force  of  char- 
acter, he  became  the  favourite  of  his  own  time  and  coun- 
try; and  he  alone  among  Roman  writers  has  introduced 
a new  and  permanent  form  of  poetry  into  the  world.” 
Died  about  100  b.c. 

See  Sellar,  “ Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic,”  chap.  vi.  ; Peter- 
mann,  “ Dissertatio  de  C.  Lucilii  Vita,”  1842;  Smith,  “Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography.” 

Lucil'ius  Ju'nior,  a Roman  poet  and  naturalist, 
lived  in  the  first  century,  and  was  a friend  of  Seneca. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a poem  of  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  hexameter  verses,  entitled  “ TEtna,”  which 
presents  some  fine  passages. 

Lu-ci'na,  [Fr.  Lucine,  lii's&n',]  the  name  of  the  god- 
dess that  brings  to  light  and  presides  over  the  birth  of 
children,  was  used  as  a surname  of  Juno  and  of  Diana, 
both  of  whom  were  supposed  to  assist  women  in  partu- 
rition, and  were  sometimes  called  Lucina;.  The  Greek 
goddess  Ilithyi'a  or  Eileithyia  [’E Aeidvia]  appears  to 
be  essentially  the  same  as  Diana  (Artemis)  in  her  char- 
acter of  Lucina. 

See  Bottiger,  “Ilithyia,”  Weimar,  1799. 

Lucine.  See  Lucina. 

Lucius.  See  Luz. 

Lucius,  loo'she-us,  [Fr.  Luce,  liiss,]  I.,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  succeeded  Cornelius  in  October,  252  a.d.,  and 
died  in  March,  253.  Stephen  I.  was  his  successor. 

Lucius  II.,  a native  of  Bologna,  was  elected  pope  in 
March,  1144,  as  successor  to  Celestine  II.  He  died  in 
1 145,  after  a pontificate  of  eleven  months,  and  Eugenius 
III.  was  chosen  in  his  place. 

Lucius  III.  (Cardinal  Ubaldo  of  Lucca)  was  elected 
pope  in  1181,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  His 
election  was  the  first  that  was  decided  by  the  cardinals, 
the  clergy  and  people  being  excluded  from  the  right  to 
vote.  A revolt  of  the  people  of  Rome  obliged  him  to 
leave  the  city,  and  he  retired  to  Verona.  He  died  in 
1185,  and  was  succeeded  by  Urban  III. 

Lucius,  (Caesar,)  a Roman  prince,  born  17  b.c.,  was 
a son  of  M.  Agrippa  and  Julia,  who  was  a daughter  of 
the  emperor  Augustus.  He  and  his  brother  Caius  were 
heirs-presumptive  of  the  empire,  but  they  died  before 
Augustus.  Lucius  died  in  2 a.d.  The  Maison  Carree 
at  Nhnes  was  a temple  dedicated  to  Caius  and  Lucius. 

Lucius,  lu'she-us,  [It.  Lucio,  loo'cho,]  (Giovanni,) 
a historian,  born  at  Trau,  in  Dalmatia.  He  published 
in  1666  a “ History  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.”  Died  in 
1684. 

Lucius  Verus.  See  Verus. 

Lticke  or  Luecke,  liik'keh,  (Gottfried  Christian 
Friedrich,)  an  eminent  German  theologian,  was  born 
at  Egeln,  near  Magdeburg,  in  1791.  He  studied  at 
Halle  in  1810,  and  subsequently  at  Gottingen,  where 
he  formed  a friendship  with  Bunsen  and  Lachmann. 
He  became  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn  in  1818,  and 
soon  after  published,  conjointly  with  Schleiermacher  and 
De  Wette,  the  “Theological  Journal.”  His  “Commen- 
tary on  the  Writings  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist”  (4 
vols.,  1820-32)  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  works  of  its 
kind.  In  1827  he  succeeded  Staudlin  in  the  chair  of 
theology  at  Gottingen.  Died  at  Gottingen  in  1855. 

Luckner,  look'ner,  (Nikolaus,)  a marshal  of  France, 
born  at  Kampen,  in  Bavaria,  in  1722.  At  an  early  age 
he  entered  the  service  of  Prussia,  for  which  he  fought 
with  distinction  in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  (1756-63.) 
About  1763  he  accepted  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general 
in  the  French  army,  which  for  many  subsequent  years 
was  not  called  into  active  service.  Having  submitted 
to  the  new  regime,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mar- 
shal in  December,  1791.  In  the  spring  of  1792  he  ob- 
tained command  of  one  of  the  armies  which  defended  the 
frontier  against  the  Austrians,  and  a few  weeks  later 
succeeded  Rochambeau  as  general-in-chief.  The  domi- 
nant party,  distrusting  both  his  fidelity  and  capacity,  de- 
prived him  of  the  command  in  1792.  He  was  guillotined 
in  January,  1794.  , 

See  Thiers,  “ History  of  the  French  Revolution.” 

Lucotte,  lii'kot',  (Edme  AimE,)  Count,  a French 
general,  born  in  Burgundy  in  1770.  The  Bourbons  con- 
fided to  him  the  defence  of  Paris  in  March,  1815.  Died 
in  1815. 


Lucrece.  See  Lucretia  and  Lucretius. 

Lucretia,  loo-kree'she-a,  [It.  Lucrezia,  loo-kR§t'- 
se-5 ; Fr.  Lucrece,  lii'kR&s',]  a Roman  lady,  distin- 
guished for  her  beauty,  virtue,  and  tragical  destiny,  was 
the  wife  of  Collatinus,  who  was  related  to  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  King  of  Rome.  The  outrage  offered  to  her  honour 
by  Sextus  Tarquin,  and  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  her 
life,  (507  B.C.,)  have  furnished  a favourite  theme  for  poets 
and  painters,  and,  according  to  a doubtful  legend,  caused 
the  dethronement  of  Tarquin,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Roman  state  into  a republic,  under  the  direction  of 
Junius  Brutus. 

Lucretius,  lu-kree'she-us,  [Fr.  LucrEce,  lii'kRiss' ; 
It.  Lucrezio,  loo-kRlt'se-o ; Sp.  Lucrf.cio,  loo-kRa'- 
t/ie- o,]  or,  to  give  his  full  name,  Ti/tus  Lucre'' tius 
Ca'rus,  one  of  the  greatest  Latin  poets,  was  born  in 
Italy  in  95  B.C.,  and  was  contemporary  with  Cicero. 
The  records  of  antiquity  throw  scarcely  any  light  on  his 
life,  which  was  probably  passed  in  studious  retirement. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  ever  visited  Greece  ; but 
it  is  evident  from  his  writings  that  he  had  profoundly 
studied  the  language,  philosophy,  and  manners  of  that 
people.  A doubtful  tradition  asserts  that  he  was  subject 
to  insanity  caused  by  a love-potion  ; and  the  statement 
that  he  committed  suicide  in  his  forty-fourth  year  is  gen- 
erally credited.  He  left  only  one  work, — a philosophic 
and  didactic  poem,  in  six  "books,  entitled  “De  Rerum 
Natura,”  (“  On  the  Nature  of  Things,”)  in  which  he  ex- 
pounds and  illustrates  the  physical  and  ethical  doctrines 
of  Epicurus,  of  whom  he  was  a disciple.  From  such 
abstruse  speculations  and  intractable  subjects  he  has 
produced  one  of  the  most  admirable  poems  in  the  lan- 
guage. Although  his  system  is  erroneous  and  incoherent, 
his  reasoning  is  remarkably  clear  and  close.  Probably 
no  other  work  so  amply  demonstrates  the  power  of  the 
Latin  language  to  utter  the  sublimest  conceptions  with 
a sustained  majesty  and  harmony.  “A  great  atheistic 
poet,”  says  Villemain,  “is  surely  a surprising  phenom- 
enon. His  genius  finds  sublime  accents  to  attack  all 
the  inspirations  of  genius.  He  renders  even  nothing- 
ness poetic;  he  insults  glory;  he  enjoys  death.  Out  of 
the  abyss  of  skepticism  he  sometimes  soars  to  a height 
of  enthusiasm  which  is  rivalled  only  by  the  sublimity  of 
Homer.”  Referring  to  this  work,  Macaulay  remarks, 
“The  finest  poem  in  the  Latin  language — indeed,  the 
finest  didactic  poem  in  any  language — was  written  in 
defence  of  the  silliest  and  meanest  of  all  systems  of 
natural  and  moral  philosophy.”  Ovid  appears  to  be 
the  only  contemporary  writer  who  fully  appreciated  the 
genius  of  Lucretius. 

See  the  article  on  Lucretius,  by  Villemain,  in  the  “ Biographie 
Universelle Sellar,  “Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic;”  Carl  F. 
Schmid,  “Dissertatio  de  T.  Lucretio  Caro,”  1768;  J.  Siebelis, 
“ Quaestiones  Lucretianae,”  1844  ; J.  Legris,  “ Rome,  ses  Novateurs, 
ses  Conservateurs,  etc.  Etudes  historiqnes  sur  Lucrece,  Catulle,”  etc., 
1846;  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Latina;”  Smith,  “Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography;”  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1807. 

Lucrezia.  See  Lucretia. 

Lucrezio.  See  Lucretius. 

Lu-cul'lus,  (Lucius  Licinius,)  a celebrated  Roman 
general,  born  of  a patrician  family  about  no  B.c.  In 
the  year  87  he  went  to  Asia  as  quaestor  under  Sullq. 
who  gave  him  many  proofs  of  his  confidence.  After  an 
absence  of  several  years,  during  which  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Marius  and  Sulla  raged  at  Rome,  he  returned,  and 
was  elected  consul  in  74  B.C.  In  this  year.  he  obtained 
the  chief  command  in  the  war  against  Mithridates,  whom 
he  defeated  at  Cyzicus  in  73,  and,  after  other  victories, 
drove  him  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  He  afterwards 
defeated  Tigranes  of  Armenia,  whose  capital  he  took 
about  68  B.C.  The  mutiny  of  his  troops  prevented  his 
final  triumph  over  Mithridates,  and  he  was  superseded 
by  Pompey  in  the  year  66.  Cicero  expressed  the  opinion 
that  so  great  a war  was  never  conducted  with  more 
prudence  and  courage.  (“  Pro  Muraena.”)  Lucullus  then 
retired  from  public  affairs,  and  expended  part  of  the  im- 
mense fortune  he  had  acquired  in  the  East  in  building 
magnificent  villas,  giving  sumptuous  entertainments,  and 
collecting  expensive  paintings  and  statues.  He  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts.  Sulla  had  dedi- 
cated to  him  his  Commentaries.  Plutarch,  after  com- 
paring him  with  Cimon,  says  it  is  hard  to  say  to  which 
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side  the  balance  inclines.  He  was  living  in  59,  but  was 
not  living  in  56  B.C. 

See  “Lucullus,”  in  Plutarch’s  “Lives;”  Cicero,  “Pro  Lege 
Manilla Johan  Upmarck,  “Dissertatio  historica  de  Lucullo,” 
1703 ; Dion  Cassius,  “ History  of  Rome,”  books  xxxv.  and  xxxvii. ; 
Drumann,  “ Geschichte  Roms,”  vol.  iv. ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
G6n^rale.” 

Lucumo.  See  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

Ludeke,  loo'deh-keh,  or  Ludecke,  loo'dik-keh, 
(Christoph  Wilhelm,)  a German  writer,  born  at 
Schonberg  in  1737,  was  minister  of  a German  church 
in  Stockholm.  He  published  a “ Historical  Account 
of  Turkey.”  Died  in  1805. 

Leiden,  loo'den,  (Heinrich,)  a distinguished  Ger- 
man historical  and  political  writer,  born  in  the  duchy 
of  Bremen  in  1780.  He  became  in  1810  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Jena,  where  he  also  lectured  on  history. 
His  most  important  work  is  a “ History  of  the  German 
Nation,”  (“Die  Geschichte  des  Deutschen  Volkes,”  12 
vols.,  1825-37,)  brought  down  to  1237.  He  also  wrote 
general  histories  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  and  of  the 
middle  ages,  a “Life  of  Hugo  Grotius,”  (1806,)  several 
biographies,  etc.  Died  at  Jena  in  1847. 

See  his  Autobiography,  “ Riickblicke  in  mein  Leben,”  1847. 

Luden,  (Heinrich,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Jena  in  1810.  He  became  a professor  of  law,  and  a 
member  of  the  court  of  cassation  at  Jena.  He  published 
several  legal  works. 

Ltiders,  lii'ders,  (Alexander  Nikolaievitch,)  a 
Russian  general,  of  German  origin,  born  in  1790.  He 
defeated  the  Hungarians  under  Bern  in  July,  1849,  and 
succeeded  Gortchakof  in  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Danube  in  1855.  He  was  commander-in-chief  in 
the  Crimea  for  a few  weeks  between  the  fall  of  Sebas- 
topol and  the  end  of  the  war.  Died  in  1874. 

Ludewig.  See  Ludovici,  (Karl  Gunther.) 

Ludewig,  von,  fon  loo'deh-tUG',  (Johann  Peter,) 
a learned  German  jurist  and  historian,  born  in  Suabia 
about  1670.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Halle  in  1695,  and  of  history  in  1703.  The  King  of 
Prussia  made  him  a privy  councillor  in  1709.  Among 
his  works  are  “Germania  Princeps,”  (1702,)  treating 
on  the  rights,  privileges,  etc.  of  the  house  of  Austria 
and  of  the  Electors,  “Writers  of  German  History,” 
(“Scriptores  Rerum  Germanicarum,”  1718,)  and  a “Life 
of  Justinian,”  (1730.)  Died  in  1743. 

See  Friedrich  Wiedeburg,  “De  Vita  et  Scriptis  J.  P.  de  Lude- 
wig,”  Halle,  1757;  Hirsching,  “ Historisch-literarisches  Hand- 
buch.” 

Lu'di-us,  a Roman  painter,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  of  whom  we  know  little.  He  gained 
renown  by  decorating  walls  with  landscapes  of  large 
dimensions. 

Lud'low,  (Edmund,)  an  able  English  republican 
general,  born  in  Wiltshire  about  1620.  He  fought  against 
the  king  at  Edgehill  in  1642,  and  led  a regiment  at  the 
battle  of  Newbury.  * Elected  to  Parliament  in  1645,  he 
voted  for  the  conversion  of  the  kingdom  into  a republic, 
and  was  one  of  the  judges  who  condemned  Charles  I. 
in  1649.  In  this  year  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the 
council  of  state,  in  which  he  opposed  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Cromwell.  In  1650  he  went  to  Ireland  as 
lieutenant-general.  On  the  death  of  Ireton,  November, 
1651,  the  command  of  the  army  devolved  on  Ludlow. 
As  he  refused  to  support  the  government  of  the  Pro- 
tector, (1653,)  he  was  deprived  of  command.  After  the 
death  of  Oliver  (1658)  he  resumed  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
and  obtained  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland  in  1659. 
At  the  restoration  (1660)  he  escaped  through  France  to 
Vevay,  where  he  resided  mostly  until  his  death,  in  1693. 
Pie  left  Memoirs  of  his  life,  (2  vols.,  1698.)  Macaulay 
refers  to  him  as  “almost  the  only  survivor,  [in  1689,] 
certainly  the  most  illustrious  survivor,  of  a mighty  race 
of  men,  the  judges  of  a king,  the  founders  of  a repub- 
lic. . . . There  was  but  a single  blemish  on  his  fame,” — 
i.e.  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 

See  Clarendon,  “ History  of  the  Rebellion  Hump,  “ History 
of  England:”  Guizot,  “Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  TAngleterre 
Wm.  Sewel,  “ Memoirs  of  E.  Ludlow,”  3 vols.,  1698-99 ; “ Monk’s 
Contemporaries,”  by  Guizot,  London,  1864. 

Ludolf,  loo'dolf,  (Hieronymus,)  a German  medical 
writer,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1679  ; died  in  1728. 


Ludolph,  loo'dolf,  (Heinrich  Wilhelm,)  a nephew 
of  the  following,  was  born  at  Erfurt  in  1655.  He  became 
secretary  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  who  married 
Queen  Anne  of  England.  He  published  a Russian 
Grammar,  (Oxford,  1696,)  and  several  small  religious 
treatises.  Diediniyn. 

Ludolph  of  Saxony,  a monk,  who  died  at  Mentz 
about  1370.  He  composed,  in  Latin,  a “ Life  of  Christ,” 
which  was  popular  and  often  reprinted. 

Ludolphus,  loo-dol'fus,  written  also  Ludolph  and 
Ludolf,  originally  Leutholf,  loit'holf,  (Job,)  an  emi- 
nent German  Orientalist,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1624  He 
is  said  to  have  acquired  twenty-five  languages,  among 
which  was  the  Abyssinian.  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha 
employed  him  to  educate  his  sons,  and  appointed  him 
an  aulic  councillor.  Ludolf  published,  in  Latin,  an 
esteemed  “History  of  Abyssinia,”  (1681,)  an  Ethiopian 
Grammar,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1704. 

See  C.  Juncker,  “ Commentarius  de  Vita  J.  Ludolfi,”  1710; 
Vockerodt,  “Memoria  J.  Ludolfi  renovata,”  1723;  Nicekon, 
“ Memoires “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale.” 

Ludovici,  loo-do-veet'see,  or  Ludwig,  lood'filG, 
(Gottfried,)  a German  philologist,  born  at  Baruth,  in 
Prussia,  in  1670.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
a “Universal  History,”  (2  vols.,  1716.)  Died  in  1724. 

Ludovici,  (Karl  Gunther,)  a learned  German  pro- 
fessor, born  at  Leipsic  in  1707.  He  wrote  a “ Dictionary 
of  Commerce,”  (5  vols.,  1752-56,)  and  a “Plan  of  a 
History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Leibnitz,”  (1737.)  Died  in 
1778.  He  spelled  his  name  Ludewig  in  his  latter  years. 

Ludovisio.  See  Gregory  XV. 

Ludwig.  See  Lewis,  Louis,  and  Ludovici. 

Ludwig,  (Kings  of  Germany.)  See  Lewis. 

Ludwig,  lood'ftiG,  (Christian  Gottlieb,)  a German 
botanist,  born  at  Brieg,  Silesia,  in  1709.  About  1732  he 
made  a botanical  excursion  to  Africa.  He  was  chosen 
professor  of  medicine  at  Leipsic  in  1747.  He  contributed 
to  reform  botanical  science  by  his  writings,  among  which 
are  works  “ On  the  Sexes  of  Plants,”  “ Definitions  of 
Plants,”  (1737,)  and  “ Botanical  Aphorisms,”  (1738.)  J. 
J.  Rousseau  expressed  the  opinion  that  Ludwig  was  the 
only  botanist  besides  Linnaeus  that  viewed  botany  like  a 
philosopher.  Died  in  1773. 

See  Hirsching,  “Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch;”  “Nou- 
velle Biographie  GdnAale.” 

Ludwig,  (Daniel,)  a German  writer  on  materia 
medica,  born  at  Weimar  in  1625  ; died  in  1680. 

Ludwig,  (Johann,)  a self-taught  German  peasant, 
born  near  Dresden  in  1715,  became  a proficient  in  as- 
tronomy. 

See  C.  L.  Brightwell,  “Annals  of  Industry  and  Genius.” 

Luecke.  See  Lucre. 

Luetzelburger.  See  Lutzelburger. 

Luetzow.  See  Lutzow. 

Lufft,  looft,  (Hans,)  a German  printer  and  bookseller, 
born  in  1495,  resided  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  published 
the  first  editions  of  Luther’s  translation  of  the  Bible. 
This  work  appeared  complete  in  1534.  Within  fifty 
years  one  hundred  thousand  copies  were  issued  from 
Lufft’s  office ; and  he  has  been  surnamed  the  Bible 
Printer.  Died  in  1584. 

Luganski.  See  Dahl,  (Vladimir  Ivanovitch.) 

Lugo,  de,  di  loo'go,  (Juan,)  a Spanish  Jesuit,  born 
at  Madrid  in  1583.  He  taught  theology  at  Rome  twenty 
years,  was  made  a cardinal  in  1643,  and  wrote  several 
theological  works,  which  were  often  reprinted.  Died  in 
1660.  His  brother  Francisco  (1580-1652)  was  also  a 
Jesuit,  and  author  of  several  works  on  theology. 

Luigi,  di,  de  loo-ee'jee,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  painter, 
surnamed  l’Ingegno,  (lin-jSn'yo,)  and  sometimes  called 
Andrea  di  Assisi,  was  born  at  Assisi  about  1470.  He 
assisted  Perugino  in  adorning  the  Cambio  at  Perugia, 
and  worked  mostly  at  his  native  place.  He  painted  a 
coat  of  arms  for  the  town-hall  of  Assisi.  It  appears 
that  nothing  is  known  certainly  of  his  other  works. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. 

Luini,  loo-ee'nee,  (Aurelio,)  an  Italian  painter,  a 
son  of  Bernardino,  noticed  below,  was  born  about  1530. 
He  worked  at  Milan,  and  painted  scriptural  subjects, 
among  which  is  “The  Adoration  of  the  Magi.”  He 
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died,  according  to  Lanzi,  in  1593  ; but  some  date  his 
death  many  years  earlier. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Luini,  Luvini,  loo-vee'nee,  or  Lovini,  lo-vee'nee, 
(Bernardino,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
Luino,  on  Lake  Maggiore.  He  is  called  the  most  ex- 
cellent imitator  and  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Lo- 
mazzo  says  he  was  already  a distinguished  painter  in 
1500.  Luini  worked  both  in  fresco  and  oil,  and  painted 
at  Milan  several  works  which  are  still  in  good  preserva- 
tion. “ Few  painters,”  says  Lanzi,  “ deserve  to  be  com- 
pared to  him.”  Among  his  master-pieces  in  oil  are  a 
“Magdalene,”  a “Madonna,”  and  a “Saint  John  with  a 
Lamb,”  all  at  Milan.  He  excelled  in  colouring,  chiaro- 
scuro, and  the  expression  of  feminine  grace.  He  died 
after  1530.  His  sons,  Aurelio  and  Evangelista,  were 
skilful  painters. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. ; Lanzi,  “ History  of 
Painting  in  Italy.” 

Luini,  (Evangelista,)  a decorative  painter  of  Milan, 
was  a son  of  the  preceding.  Died  after  1584. 

Luini,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Rome 
about  1597.  He  was  called  Caravaggino,  because  he 
imitated  Caravaggio.  Died  about  1632. 

Luino,  loo-ee'no,  or  Luini,  loo-ee'nee,  (Francesco,) 
an  Italian  geometer,  born  at  Milan  in  1740.  He  was 
professor  of  mathematics  successively  in  a college  of 
Milan  and  in  the  University  of  Pavia.  He  published  a 
treatise  on  “Progressions  and  Series,”  (“Sulle  Progres- 
sion! e sulle  Serie,”  1767,)  “Philosophic  Meditation,” 
and  a few  other  works.  Died  in  1792. 

Luis,  the  Spanish  for  Louis,  which  see. 

Luis  de  Granada.  See  Granada,  (Luis  de.) 

Luisini,  Luisino,  or  Luisinus.  See  Luvigini, 
(Francesco.) 

Luithold  von  Savene,  loit'holt  fon  s3.'veh-neh,  or 
Liitolt  von  Saven,  lii'tolt  fon  si'ven,  a German  minne- 
singer of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Luitprand,  loo'it-prand  or  lut'prand,  written  also 
Liutprand,  King  of  the  Lombards,  the  son  of  Ans- 
prand,  reigned  from  712  a.d.  until  744.  His  valour  and 
vvisdom  are  praised  by  Sismondi.  In  739  he  marched 
into  France  to  aid  Charles  Martel  against  the  Saracens. 
He  died  in  744,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Hil- 
debrand. 

See  Muratori,  “Annali  d’ltalia.” 

Luitprand  or  Liutprand,  [Lat.  Luitpran'dus,]  a 
historical  writer,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  age.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople 
in  946  by  Berenger,  Marquis  of  Ivrea.  Having  been 
chosen  Bishop  of  Cremona,  he  attended  in  963  a council 
(at  Rome)  which  deposed  Pope  John.  In  968  the  em- 
peror Otho  I.  sent  him  on  a mission  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  maltreated  by  the  emperor.  He  was  au- 
thor of  an  esteemed  “ History  of  Europe  from  862  to  964.” 

See  Koepke,  “ De  Vita  et  Scriptis  Luitprandi,”  1842 ; “ Nouvelle 
Biographie  Ge  mi  rale.” 

Lukaszewitsch,  loo-ki'shS-tfritch,  (Joseph,)  a Polish 
writer,  born  near  Posen  about  1800,  published  several 
valuable  works  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Poland. 
Among  these  we  may  name  the  “ History  of  the  Churches 
of  the  Helvetic  Confession  of  Faith  in  Lithuania,”  (1842.) 

Luke,  [Gr.  Aovnug  ; Lat.  Lu'cas  ; Fr.  Luc,  liik ; It. 
Luca,  loo'kd,]  Saint,  one  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  was  a 
companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  mission  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, between  50  and  66  a.d.  The  time  and  place  of  his 
birth  are  unknown.  That  he  was  liberally  educated  is 
made  evident  by  the  classical  style  of  his  writings  and 
by  the  learned  details  which  he  gives  on  historical  and 
geographical  subjects.  His  Gospel  contains  valuable 
accounts  which  are  not  found  in  the  others.  He  also 
wrote  “ The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  which,  as  well  as  his 
Gospel,  is  in  the  Greek  language.  Tradition  indicates 
that  Saint  Luke  is  the  same  as  the  physician  Luke 
mentioned  by  Saint  Paul  in  Colossians  iv.  14,  and  the 
same  as  Lucas  named  in  Philemon  24.  (See  II.  Tim- 
othy iv.  11.) 

Lu'kin,  (Lionel,)  an  English  mechanic,  noted  as  the 
inventor  of  the  life-boat,  was  born  about  1742;  died  in 
1834. 


Lull.  See  Lulli,  (Raymond.) 

Lulli  or  Lulle,  lool'lee,  [Fr.  Lulle,  liil,]  (Antonio,) 
a grammarian,  born  in  Majorca.  He  corresponded  with 
Erasmus,  and  wrote  a treatise  on  rhetoric,  called  “De 
Oratione.”  Died  in  1582. 

Lulli  or  Lully,  lii'le',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a celebrated 
Italian  composer,  called  “the  father  of  French  dramatic 
music,”  was  born  at  Florence  in  1633.  About  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a skilful 
performer  on  the  violin,  and  was  patronized  by  Louis 
XIV.  In  the  fetes  which  were  often  repeated  at  court, 
he  found  occasion  to  try  his  talents  for  operatic  music. 
In  1672  the  king  gave  him  the  privilege  or  direction  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  from  which  time  dates 
the  foundation  of  the  Grand  Opera  in  France.  Co-ope- 
rating with  Quinault  the  poet,  Lulli  composed  in  fifteen 
years  nineteen  operas,  which  were  very  successful.  He 
finally  became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  king.  Died 
in  1687. 

See  F ETis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens  ;”  De  la 
Borde,  “ Essai  snr  la  Musique,”  1780  ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rale  Le  Provost  d’Exmes,  “ Lulli  Musicien.” 

Lulli  or  Lully,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  1665.  With  his  brother  Louis  he  com- 
posed an  opera  called  “Orphee,”  (1690.)  Died  in  1701. 

Lulli,  (Jean  Louis,)  born  in  1667,  succeeded  his 
father,  Jean  Baptiste,  as  composer  to  the  king.  Died 
in  1688. 

Lulli,  (Louis,)  a musician,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1664.  Fie  became  composer  to  the 
king  in  1688.  Died  about  1736. 

Lulli,  written  also  Lully,  Lulle,  and  Lull,  [Lat. 
Lul'lus  or  Lul'lius,]  (Raymond,)  a philosopher, 
surnamed  the  Enlightened  Doctor,  was  born  at 
Palma,  in  Majorca,  about  1235.  He  professed  to  believe 
that  he  was  called  to  convert  the  Moslems,  and  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  task  by  learning  Arabic.  In  order 
to  prove  that  the  mysteries  of  faith  were  not  opposed 
to  reason,  he  composed  a treatise,  or  method,  called 
“ Ars  Lulli,”  or  “Ars  Magna  Lulli,”  (“The  Great  Art 
of  Lulli,”)  designed  also  to  systematize  knowledge  and 
facilitate  the  process  of  reasoning  on  all  questions. 
His  method  obtained  great  celebrity ; but,  according 
to  Hallam,  it  was  an  “idle  and  fraudulent  attempt  to 
substitute  trick  for  science.”  “ He  was  one  of  those 
innovators  in  philosophy  who,  by  much  boasting  of  their 
original  discoveries  in  the  secrets  of  truth,  gain  credit 
for  systems  of  science  which  those  who  believe  in  them 
seldom  trouble  themselves  to  examine.”  (“  Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  He  made  several  attempts 
to  convert  the  Moors  in  Northern  Africa,  and  was 
violently  persecuted.  Died  in  1315. 

See  Wadding,  “Viede  R.  Lulle;”  Segui,  “Viede  R.  Lulle,” 
1605;  Colletet,11  Vie  de  R.  Lulle,”  1646;  Loev,  “ De  Vita  R.  Lulli 
Specimen,”  1830;  Perroquet,  “Vie  et  Martyre  de  R.  Lulle,”  1667; 
Helffereich,  “Raymond  Lull,”  Berlin,  1858;  “Nouvelle  Biogra- 
phie Gene  rale.” 

Lullin  de  Chfiteauvieux,  Iu'Hn'  deh  shVtd've-uh', 
(Jacob  Frederic,)  a Swiss  agriculturist  and  writer, 
born  at  Geneva  in  1772  ; died  in  1840. 

Lullin  de  Ch&teauvieux,  (Michel,)  a Swiss  writer 
and  experimenter  on  agriculture,  born  at  Geneva  in 
1695  ; died  in  1781. 

Lully.  See  Lulli. 

Lulof,  lii'lof,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  astronomer,  born  at 
Zutphen  in  1711.  He  wrote  several  works  on  astronomy. 
Died  in  1768. 

Lumene  van  Marck,  lii'meh-neh  (?)  vf  n maRk,  [Lat. 
Luminous,]  (Jacques  Corneille,)  a Flemish  scholar 
and  Benedictine  monk,  born  at  Ghent  about  1570.  He 
produced  many  Latin  poems.  Died  in  1629. 

Luminaeus.  See  Lumene  van  Marck. 

Lump'kin,  (Joseph  Henry,)  brother  of  Governor 
Lumpkin,  noticed  below,  born  in  Oglethorpe  county, 
Georgia,  in  1799,  became  professor  in  the  Lumpkin  Law 
School  at  Athens,  in  his  native  State. 

Lumpkin,  (Wilson,)  an  American  statesman,  born 
in  Pittsylvania  county,  Virginia,  in  1783.  He  was  twice 
elected  Governor  of  Georgia,  and  became  a United 
States  Senator  in  1838.  Died  in  1870.  1 

Lums'den,  (Matthew,)  a distinguished  Scottish 
I Orientalist,  born  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1777.  He  was 
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chosen  professor  of  Persian  and  Arabic  in  the  College 
of  Calcutta  in  1805.  In  1810  he  published  an  excellent 
“Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language,”  and  in  1813  an 
“Arabic  Grammar.”  About  1820  he  returned  to  Great 
Britain.  Died  in  London  in  1835. 

His  brother  Thomas,  an  officer,  published  a Journey 
from  Merut,  India,  to  London,  (1822.) 

See  Zenker,  “Bibliotheca  Orientalis.” 

Lu'na,  [Fr.  Lune,  liin,]  the  Moon,  a goddess  wor- 
shipped by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Luna,  loo'nfi,  (Fabrizio,)  an  Italian  lexicographer, 
born  at  Naples,  is  said  to  have  been  the  compiler  of 
the  first  Italian  dictionary,  called  “Vocabulary  of  Five 
Thousand  Tuscan  Words,”  (“  Vocabulario  di  cinque  mila 
Vocabuli  Toschi,”  1536.)  Died  in  1559. 

Luna,  de,  di  loo'ni,  (Don  Alvaro,)  a Spanish  cour- 
tier and  poet,  who  became  the  chief  favourite  and  min- 
ister of  John  II.  of  Castile.  In  1423  he  was  made  Con- 
stable of  Castile.  Through  the  enmity  of  the  grandees, 
he  was  exiled  in  1427,  and  again  in  1439.  In  1445  he 
was  recalled,  and  obtained  command  of  the  army,  with 
which  he  defeated  the  malcontents.  Having  lost  the 
favour  of  the  king,  he  was  executed  in  1453. 

See  a well-written  biography,  entitled  “Cronica  del  Condestable 
Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,”  by  an  anonymous  contemporary  writer,  pub- 
lished in  1546,  and  “ Histoire  de  Alvaro  de  Luna,”  Paris,  1720. 

Lund,  loond,  (Carl,)  a Swedish  writer  on  law,  born 
at  Jonkoping  in  1638,  published,  besides  other  works, 
a “ History  of  the  Law  of  Sweden.”  Died  in  1715. 

Lund,  (Daniel,)  a Swedish  professor  of  Hebrew, 
born  in  1666;  died  in  1747. 

Lunden.  See  Lundin. 

Lun'din  or  Lun'den,  (Sir  Alan,)  an  ambitious  Scot- 
tish politician,  was  born  in  Forfarshire.  He  married  a 
natural  daughter  of  Alexander  II.,  and  in  1243  was 
chosen  lord  justiciar  of  Scotland.  Having  opposed  the 
coronation  of  the  minor  son  of  the  late  king,  he  was 
dismissed  from  office  about  1250.  He  was  afterwards 
pardoned,  and  held  the  same  office  for  several  years. 
Died  in  1275. 

Lundorp.  See  Londorp. 

Lun'dy,  (Benjamin,)  an  American  philanthropist, 
born  in  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey,  in  1789.  He  founded 
in  1815  an  anti-slavery  association,  called  the  “Union 
Humane  Society,”  and  subsequently  became  editor  of 
the  “Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,”  originally 
published  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  but  removed  to 
Baltimore  in  1824.  He  was  also  active  in  promoting 
lectures  on  slavery  and  in  advocating  abstinence  from 
the  products  of  slave-labour.  Died  in  1839. 

See  the  “ Life,  Travels,  etc.  of  Benjamin  Lundy,”  by  Thomas 
Earle;  Greeley,  “American  Conflict,”  vol.  i.  pp.  111-115. 

Luneau  de  Boisjermain,  lii'no'  deh  bwl.'zhSR'- 
mlN',  (Pierre  Joseph  FRANgois,)  a mediocre  French 
writer,  born  at  Issoudun  in  1732.  He  became  a school- 
teacher in  Paris,  and  published  several  educational  works 
on  history  and  languages.  He  also  edited  the  works  of 
Racine,  (1768.)  Died  in  1801. 

Lunghi,  (Luca.)  See  Longhi. 

Lunghi,  loon'gee,  (Martino,)  an  Italian  architect, 
born  in  the  Milanese.  He  was  employed  in  Rome  by 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  erected  the  Campanile  of  the  Capi- 
tol, and  built  the  elegant  palace  of  Prince  Borghese. 
His  last  works  were  built  about  1600.  His  grandson, 
Martino,  was  an  architect,  and  worked  in  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Milan.  Died  in  1657. 

See  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  “ Dictionnaire  d’ Architecture,” 
and  “Vies  des  Architectes  cdl&bres.” 

Lunghi,  written  also  Longhi  and  Longo,  (Silla 
Giacomo,)  an  Italian  sculptor,  born  at  Vigiit,  in  the 
Milanese  ; died  about  1625. 

Lunig,  loo'niG,  (Johann  Christian,)  a German  com- 

Ciler  and  publicist,  born  in  1662.  He  published  valua- 
le  works  entitled  “ Archives  of  the  German  Empire,” 
(24  vols.,  1713-22,)  “Diplomatic  Code  of  Italy,”  (“Codex 
Italiae  Diplomaticus,”  4 vols.,  1725-35,)  and  “ Diplomatic 
Code  of  Germany,”  (“  Codex  Germanise  Diplomaticus,” 
2 vols.,  1733.)  Died  in  1740. 

Lunt,  (George,)  an  American  lawyer  and  miscella- 
neous writer,  born  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts.  He 
was  appointed  in  1849  district  attorney  for  Massachu- 


setts, and  in  1857  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
“ Boston  Courier.” 

See  Griswold,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.” 

Lupercalia.  See  Pan. 

Luperci.  See  Pan. 

Lu-per'cus,  an  ancient  deity,  who  was  worshipped 
by  the  Italian  shepherds  as  the  guardian  of  their  flocks 
against  wolves,  and  sometimes  identified  with  Pan. 

Lupi,  loo'pee,  (Antonio  Maria,)  a learned  Italian 
Jesuit  and  antiquary,  born  at  Florence  in  1695 ; died  in 
1 737- 

Lupi,  (Mario,)  an  Italian  historian,  born  at  Bergamo 
in  1720 ; died  in  1789. 

Lupin,  von,  fon  loo-peen',  (Frtedrich,)  Baron,  a 
German  writer  and  mineralogist,  born  at  Memmingen  in 
1771 ; died  in  1844. 

See  his  Autobiography,  (“  Selbstbiographie,”)  2 vols.,  1844-47. 

Lupoli,  loo'po-lee,  (Vincenzio,)  an  Italian  canonist 
and  jurist,  born  near  Aversa  in  1737,  published  several 
works  on  law.  Died  in  1800. 

Lup'set,  (Thomas,)  an  English  scholar,  born  in  Lon- 
don about  1496.  He  obtained  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at 
Oxford,  and  corresponded  with  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas 
More.  He  published  a “Treatise  on  Charity,”  and  other 
religious  works,  and  translated  parts  of  the  writings  of 
Cyprian  and  Chrysostom.  Died  in  1532. 

Lup'ton,  (Donald,)  an  English  biographer,  of  whom 
little  is  known.  He  published  in  1637  a “ History  of  the 
Modern  Protestant  Divines,”  (translated  from  the  Latin,) 
and  “The  Glory  of  their  Times;  or,  The  Lives  of  the 
Primitive  Fathers,”  (1640.) 

Lu'pus,  or  Wolf,  wblf,  (Christian,)  a Catholic 
theologian,  born  at  Ypres  in  1612.  He  became  a pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Louvain,  and  published  several 
works  on  dogmatic  theology.  Died  in  1681. 

Lupus  Servatus.  See  Loup. 

Luque,  de,  di.  loo'ki,  (Hernando,)  a Spanish  bishop 
of  Peru.  He  was  a priest  of  Panama  when,  in  1525,  he 
associated  himself  with  Pizarro  and  Almagro  in  an  ex- 
pedition for  the  conquest  of  Peru.  De  Luque  furnished 
the  money  for  this  enterprise.  Died  in  1532. 

Lurine,  (Louis,)  a French  writer  of  fiction,  satire, 
etc.,  born  in  1816. 

Luscinius,  (Othmar,)  a litterateur,  whose  proper 
name  was  Nachtigall,  was  born  at  Strasburg  about 
1480.  He  removed  from  Augsburg  to  Bale  in  1526,  and 
afterwards  lodged  with  Erasmus  at  Freyburg.  He  edited 
some  works  of  Lucian  and  Martial,  and  published  other 
works.  Died  about  1535. 

Lush,  (Sir  Robert,)  an  English  lawyer  and  lord 
justice  of  appeal,  born  in  1807  ; died  in  1881. 

Lush'ing-ton,  (Right  Hon.  Stephen,)  D.C.L.,  an 
eminent  English  civilian  and  statesman,  born  in  London 
in  1782,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Stephen  Lushington.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1806. 
Between  1807  and  1841  he  represented  Yarmouth,  11- 
chester,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  other  places,  in  Par- 
liament, voting  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  (1807) 
and  for  other  liberal  measures.  He  was  one  of  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defence  in  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  (1821.) 
In  1838  he  was  appointed  judge  to  the  admiralty  and 
privy  councillor,  continuing  to  sit  in  Parliament  until  the 
passing  of  the  act  by  which  the  judge  of  the  admiralty 
court  was  disqualified  from  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Died  in  1873. 

Lusignan,  de,  deh  lu'zin'ySN'  or  loo-stn-ydn',  (Stf.- 
fano,)  a descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Cyprus,  was 
born  in  that  island  in  1537.  He  became  a priest,  and 
emigrated  to  Italy  in  1571.  He  wrote  a “ History  of 
Cyprus  from  the  Time  of  Noah  until  1572,”  and  other 
works.  Died  about  1590. 

Lussan,  de,  deh  lii'saN',  (Marguerite,)  a French 
novelist,  born  in  Paris  in  1682.  In  1730  she  published 
the  “ Story  of  the  Countess  de  Gondes,”  which  was  suc- 
cessful. She  also  wrote  “ The  Life  of  the  Brave  Crillon,” 
(1757,)  and  several  historical  romances.  Died  in  1 75^- 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Lussi,  loos'see,  (Melchior,)  a Swiss  general  and 
diplomatist,  born  at  Stanz  in  1 529  > died  in  1606. 
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Lutatius  Catulus.  See  Catulus. 

Luthbert.  See  Lubbert,  (Sibrand.) 

Lu'ther,  (Martin,)  [Ger.  pron.  maR'tin  loo'ter.;  Lat. 
Marti'nus  Luthe'rus;  It.  Martino  Lutero,  maR- 
tee'no  loo-ta'ro ; Sp.  Martin  Lutero,  maR-tin'  loo- 
ta'ro,]  the  great  leader  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
was  born  at  Eisleben,  the  10th  of  November,  1483.  He 
was  the  son  of  Hans  Luther,  a miner.  His  mother’s 
maiden  name  was  Margarethe  Lindemann.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the  Latin  school  at  Eisenach, 
then  under  the  direction  of  Trebonius.  In  1501  he  en- 
tered the  university  at  Erfurt.  While  here,  he  found 
in  the  university  library  a rare  and  precious  book, — a 
Latin  Bible, — which  became  an  object  of  extraordinary 
interest  to  him.  About  this  time  a severe  attack  of  ill- 
ness, and,  soon  after,  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  his 
intimate  friends,  (caused,  as  some  historians  state,  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning,)  produced  such  an  impression  on 
the  mind  of  young  Luther,  that  he  made  a solemn  vow 
to  become  a monk,  and  in  July,  1505,  he  entered  the 
Augustine  convent  at  Erfurt.  In  1507  he  was  ordained 
a priest,  and  in  the  following  year,  through  the  influence 
of  Staupitz,  (the  provincial  of  his  order,  and  subsequently 
vicar-general,)  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  Luther’s  visit  to  Rome, 
made  in  1510,  in  fulfilment  of  a previous  vow,  opened  to 
him  new  views  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
Romish  Church.  In  1512  he  was  made  licentiate  and 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  began  about  this  time  to  declare 
openly  his  views  of  scriptural  theology,  which  he  ex- 
plained according  to  the  system  of  Saint  Augustine, 
resting  the  doctrine  of  justification  solely  on  faith  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Saviour.  In  1517,  Tetzel,  a Dominican 
monk,  received  from  the  pope,  (Leo  X.,)  through  the 
Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  a commission  for  the  sale  of 
indulgences.  With  a view  to  increase  the  demand  for 
his  merchandise,  Tetzel  asserted,  what  few  or  none  of 
the  other  Catholics  appear  to  have  ever  claimed,  that 
the  indulgences  not  only  released  the  purchasers  from 
the  necessity  of  penance,  but  absolved  them  from  all  the 
consequences  of  sin  both  here  and  hereafter.  Indignant 
at  what  he  regarded  as  an  insult  to  reason  and  religion, 
Luther  drew  up  his  celebrated  ninety-five  propositions, 
in  which  he  set  forth  in  the  strongest  language  the  theo- 
logical unsoundness  as  well  as  the  pernicious  effects  of 
Tetzel’s  doctrine  of  indulgences.  This  publication  in- 
volved Luther  in  violent  controversies.  Among  the 
most  conspicuous  of  his  opponents  was  Dr.  Eck,  (in 
Latin,  Eckius  or  Eccius,)  professor  of  divinity  at  Ingol- 
stadt.  But  the  cause  of  the  Reformer  steadily  gained 
ground,  and  among  the  number  of  his  favourers  was 
Frederick  the  Wise,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, — one  of  the 
most  powerful  princes  of  Germany.  Leo  having  sum- 
moned Luther  to  plead  his  cause  at  Rome,  the  Elector 
interposed,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  examination  or 
trial  should  take  place  at  Augsburg,  before  Cardinal 
Cajetan,  (Caietano,)  the  legate  of  the  pope.  The  car- 
dinal having  refused  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with 
Luther,  at  the  same  time  insisting  that  the  latter  should 
submit  himself  unreservedly  to  the  authority  of  the 
papal  see,  Luther,  fearing — perhaps  with  too  much 
reason — the  fate  of  John  Huss,  secretly  withdrew  from 
Augsburg,  leaving  an  “ appeal  to  the  pope  when  he 
should  be  better  informed.”  Soon  after  Leo  issued  a 
bull  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  ; where- 
upon Luther  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a general  council 
of  the  Church. 

With  a view  to  restore  tranquillity  to  the  Church,  Leo 
sent  his  chamberlain  Miltitz — a Saxon  by  birth,  and  a 
man  of  great  tact  and  intelligence — as  nuncio  into  Ger- 
many. By  kindness  and  flattery,  Miltitz  obtained  from 
Luther  (March,  1519)  a promise  that  he  would  submit 
to  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  discontinue  the  con- 
troversy respecting  indulgences,  on  condition  that  his 
adversaries  should  also  preserve  silence  on  the  subject. 
Dr.  Eck,  however,  would  not  permit  the  controversy  to 
slumber.  He  soon  after  challenged  Carlstadt,  one  of 
Luther’s  disciples,  to  a public  dispute  at  Leipsic  ; so  that 
Luther  himself  was  again  almost  unavoidably  involved 
in  the  contest.  The  result  was  a confirmation  of  his 
former  views  of  the  fallibility  of  the  pope  and  the  errors 


of  the  Church,  which  found  expression  in  several  publi- 
cations, and  especially  in  a work  entitled  “ De  Captivi- 
tate  Babylonica  Ecclesiae,”  (“  On  the  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity of  the  Church.”)  Leo  had,  a short  time  previously 
to  this  publication,  issued  a buil  condemning  forty-one 
propositions  which  had  been  selected  from  the  works  of 
Luther,  and  directing  the  bishops  to  search  diligently 
for  the  writings  in  which  those  errors  were  contained, 
and  to  have  them  publicly  burned.  Luther  resolved  to 
anticipate  the  blow,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the 
breach  between  himself  and  Rome  forever  impassable. 
Attended  by  a crowd  of  doctors,  professors,  and  students, 
he  proceeded  to  a spot  fixed  on  for  the  purpose,  without 
the  walls  of  Wittenberg,  near  the  east  gate,  and  there 
burned  before  the  assembled  multitude  the  bull,  with 
the  accompanying  decretals  and  canons  relating  to  the 
pope’s  supreme  authority. 

Up  to  this  period,  it  would  appear  that  the  reverence 
for  the  Church  in  which  Luther  had  been  educated  had 
always  exercised  a controlling  influence  upon  his  mind  ; 
for,  although  he  denounced  in  the  boldest  manner  the 
abuses  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  he  had  ever  mani- 
fested a profound  respect  for  the  sovereign  pontiff  him- 
self. But  now  he  broke  through  all  restraint,  and  not 
only  denied  the  authority  of  the  pope,  but  he  assailed 
him  with  all  the  fierce  invective  and  vituperation  which 
were  so  common  in  that  age. 

After  this  additional  provocation,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  thunders  of  the  Church  should  slumber. 
Not  content  with  merely  excommunicating  Luther  and 
laying  every  place  which  should  harbour  him  under  an 
interdict,  Leo  urged  the  newly-elected  emperor,  Charles 
V.,  to  come  forward  as  the  champion  of  Catholicism 
and  inflict  upon  the  arch-heretic  and  his  adherents  the 
punishment  due  to  their  apostasy.  But  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  to  whom  Charles  had  been  indebted  for  his  new 
dignity,  interposed  a second  time,  and  so  far  prevailed 
that  it  was  determined  the  cause  of  Luther  should  be 
tried  before  the  Diet  of  the  empire.  The  Diet  assem- 
bled at  Worms  early  in  the  year  1521.  It  was  the  wish 
and  intention  of  the  legate  Aleander  and  the  other 
advocates  of  the  papal  cause  that  Luther  should  not  be 
present  at  his  own  trial.  But  the  majority  of  the  Diet, 
whether  influenced  by  friendship  for  the  Reformer  or  by 
the  desire  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  justice  in  their 
proceedings,  insisted  that  Luther  should  not  be  con- 
demned unheard.  The  emperor  was  prevailed  upon  to 
grant  him  a safe-conduct,  (dated  March  6,  1521.)  The 
greater  number  of  Luther’s  friends  earnestly  dissuaded 
him  from  going  to  Worms.  Even  Spalatin,  the  secretary 
and  confidential  adviser  of  the  Elector  Frederick,  sent 
him  a pressing  message  exhorting  him  on  no  account  to 
enter  that  city.  Luther  replied,  “Were  there  as  many 
devils  in  Worms  as  tiles  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
still  would  I enter,”  (“  Wenn  so  viel  Teufel  zu  Worms 
waren  als  Ziegel  auf  den  Dachern,  doch  wollt’  ich 
hinein.”)  He  arrived  in  the  city  on  the  1 6th  of  April, 
and  appeared  before  the  Diet  the  following  day.  When 
asked  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  works  produced  against 
him,  containing  the  passages  which  had  been  condemned, 
he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  On  being  again  asked 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  retract  the  objectionable 
doctrines  contained  in  them,  he  answered  that,  as  this 
question  concerned  the  word  of  God,  the  Christian  faith, 
and  the  salvation  of  souls,  it  was  of  great  importance 
that  he  should  not  speak  rashly,  lest  he  should  offend 
against  the  word  of  God  : he  therefore  desired  that  time 
might  be  allowed  him  for  consideration.  The  next  day 
he  was  again  brought  before  the  Diet.  While  he  ad- 
mitted that  in  some  instances  he  might  have  written 
with  less  humility  and  more  violence  than  became  his 
ecclesiastical  character,  he  refused  to  retract  anything 
that  he  had  said,  unless  it  could  be  shown  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  Scriptures  ; at  the  same  time,  he  boldly 
repeated  and  defended  several  of  his  positions  which 
had  been  objected  to.  Hereupon  Charles  and  the  other 
favourers  of  the  Catholic  cause  refused  to  hear  him  any 
further.  He  was  commanded  to  leave  Worms.  He 
accordingly  returned  to  Saxony.  As  he  was  journeying 
on  the  borders  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  by  a number  of  warriors  in  masks,  and 
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hurried  off  to  the  solitary  castle  of  Wartburg,  where 
his  ecclesiastical  habit  was  exchanged  for  the  dress 
and  sword  of  a knight.  This  whole  proceeding  was  a 
stratagem  of  Frederick  to  protect  the  Reformer  against 
the  designs  of  his  enemies.  Luther  had  previously  been 
apprised  of  the  contemplated  scheme.  He  remarks,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  that  he  scarcely  knew  himself  in  his 
strange  disguise. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  Luther,  Aleander, 
the  Papal  legate,  prevailed  on  Charles  to  give  the  edict 
against  him  the  sanction  of  the  imperial  signature  and 
seal.  It  was  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  that, 
as  soon  as  the  term  of  his  safe-conduct  had  expired, 
Luther  should  be  seized  and  held  in  durance  until  they 
should  be  informed  how  to  deal  with  him. 

Luther  remained  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg  about  ten 
months.  He  left  it  in  March,  1522,  and  returned  to  Wit- 
tenberg in  order  to  rebuke  the  excesses  into  which  some 
of  his  former  disciples  had  fallen.  In  1524  he  laid  aside 
the  monastic  dress;  and  in  1525  he  married  Catharina 
von  Bora,  who  had  once  been  a nun.  Luther  completed 
his  German  version  of  the  Old  Testament  in  1534;  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  had  appeared  in  1522. 
These  translations,  by  their  extensive  circulation,  as  well 
as  by  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  language,  have  exerted 
a most  important  influence  upon  German  literature, 
which  may  almost  be  said  to  date  its  origin  from  their 
composition. 

Frederick  the  Wise,  Luther’s  faithful  friend  and  pro- 
tector, died  in  1525,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
John,  who  was  an  open  and  devoted  adherent  of  the 
great  Reformer.  During  the  latter  portion  of  his  life, 
Luther  was  held  in  the  highest  consideration  by  most 
of  the  princes  of  Germany,  where  his  doctrines  continued 
to  spread,  and  finally,  even  during  his  lifetime,  extended 
to  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  He  died 
at  Eisleben,  the  18th  of  February,  1546,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age.  Among  Luther’s  voluminous  works, 
his  translation  of  the  Bible,  already  mentioned,  is  the 
most  important.  Besides  his  controversial  writings,  he 
has  left  numerous  letters,  sermons,  etc.  His  “Table- 
Talk,”  (“  Tischreden,”)  which  is,  says  Carlyle,  “ the 
most  interesting  now  of  all  the  books  proceeding  from 
him,”  consists  of  sayings  and  anecdotes  collected  by 
Luther’s  friends  after  his  death. 

Although  the  character  of  Luther  was  especially  dis- 
tinguished by  ardent  zeal  and  unconquerable  courage, 
yet  on  important  occasions  he  could  exercise  the  greatest 
moderation  as  well  as  discretion.  The  intrepidity  with 
which  he  faced  the  dangers  that  threatened  him  at  Worms 
is  not  more  deserving  of  our  praise  than  the  admirable 
prudence  and  tact  which  he  displayed  in  his  defence  on 
that  memorable  occasion.  The  fierce  invective  and  coarse 
vituperation  for  which  his  controversial  writings  have 
been  censured,  are  palliated  by  the  consideration  that 
such  was  the  almost  universal  custom  of  that  age.  If 
his  opposition  was  violent,  it  was  not  malignant  or  un- 
forgiving. When  his  bitterest  enemy,  Tetzel, — the  man 
who  had  excited  Luther’s  fiercest  indignation, — was  in 
misfortune  and  disgrace,  forsaken  by  all  his  friends,  he 
received  from  his  generous  adversary  a letter  of  con- 
dolence and  consolation.  As  a reformer,  Luther  sought 
to  introduce  such  changes  only  as  he  deemed  to  be  im- 
peratively demanded  ; and  to  the  last  he  clung  to  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  his  early  faith  which  were  rejected 
by  all  or  nearly  all  the  other  Protestants.  He  was  always 
an  advocate  of  peace  where  peace  could  be  had  without 
the  sacrifice  of  any  great  principle  ; and,  so  long  as  he 
lived,  he  steadfastly  opposed,  both  by  his  counsels  and 
by  his  influence,  those  religious  contests  which  after  his 
death  desolated  Germany. 

“Justification  by  Faith”  formed  the  great  central  doc- 
trine in  Luther’s  system  of  theology,  as  unconditional 
election  and  reprobation  was  the  central  idea  of  that  of 
Calvin.  The  great  aim  of  the  latter  would  seem  to  have 
been  to  prove  the  utter  and  absolute  helplessness  of 
man  ; and,  in  the  march  of  his  inexorable  logic,  he  some- 
times appears  equally  regardless  of  the  hopes  of  man- 
kind and  of  the  justice  of  God.  Luther,  while  ascribing 
everything  in  the  act  of  conversion  to  the  grace  of  God, 
seems  not  so  completely  to  close  the  door  to  human 


aspirations, — taking  for  his  motto,  “ If  thou  canst  believe 
— all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.” 

Luther  is  described  as  a man  of  low  stature  but  hand- 
some person,  with  a lively  complexion  and  falcon  eyes. 
His  voice  was  clear  and  of  great  power.  On  behold- 
ing his  picture,  Melanchthon  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
“Each  one  of  thy  words  was  a thunderbolt !”  (“  Fulmina 
erant  singula  verba  tua.”)  Carlyle  says  of  him,  “No 
more  valiant  man  ever  lived  in  that  Teutonic  kindred 
whose  character  is  valour : the  thing  he  will  quail  before 
exists  not  on  this' earth  or  under  it.”  “ He  was,”  observes 
Heine,  “not  only  the  greatest,  but  the  most  German, 
man  of  our  history.  In  his  character  all  the  faults  and  all 
the  virtues  of  the  Germans  are  combined  on  the  largest 
scale.  He  had  qualities  which  are  very  seldom  found 
united,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  irrecon- 
cilable antagonisms.  . . . He  was  not  only  the  tongue, 
but  the  sword,  of  his  time.  Sometimes  he  was  wild 
as  the  storm  that  uproots  the  oak,  and  again  he  was 
as  gentle  as  the  zephyr  which  dallies  with  the  violet.” 
In  a not  dissimilar  strain,  Carlyle  contrasts  the  wild, 
unconquerable  energy  with  the  affectionate  tenderness 
of  Luther’s  character  : “ A most  gentle  heart  withal, 
full  of  pity  and  love,  as,  indeed,  the  truly  valiant  heart 
ever  is.”  Alluding  to  Luther’s  fondness  for  music,  he 
adds,  “Death-defiance  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  love 
of  music  on  the  other, — between  these  two,  all  great 
things  had  room.” 

Those  who  may  desire  to  see  a less  favourable  view  of 
the  great  Reformer’s  character  and  influence,  are  referred 
to  the  article  “Luther”  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generate, ” from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  Dr.  Hoefer. 

See  D’Aubign£,  “History  of  the  Reformation;”  Michelet, 
“ Memoires  de  Luther,”  2 vols.,  1835;  Melanchthon,  “Life  of 
Luther,”  (“Vita  Lutheri ;”)  Johann  Mathesius,  “ Historia  von 
Dr.  M.  Luther’s  Anfang,  Lehr,  Leben,”  etc.,  1565  ; 1 mmanuel  Vega, 
“De  M.  Lutheri  Vita"et  Miraculis,”  1586;  M.  Dresser,  “Historia 
M.  Lutheri,”  1598  ; T.  Hayne,  “ Life  and  Death  of  Martin  Luther,” 
1641 ; C.  Juncker,  “Vita  Lutheri,”  etc.,  1699;  C.  M.  Seidel,  “ Er- 
bauliches  Leben  Dr.  M.  Luther’s,”  1718;  J.  Colerus,  “ Lutherus 
Redivivus,”  1718;  J.  Cochlaeus,  “ Commentaria  de  Actis  et  Scriptis 
M.  Lutheri,”  1549 ; N.  Taillepied,  “ Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  M.  Lu- 
ther,” 1577  ; Glocerus,  “ Historia  von  der  Lehre,  Leben,  etc.  Dr.  M. 
Lutheri,”  1586;  J.  D.  Herrenschmidt,  “Vita  Dr.  M.  Lutheri,” 
etc.,  1742;  C.  J.  Wagenseil,  “ Lebensgeschichte  Dr.  M.  Luther’s,” 
1782  ; Tischer,  “ Leben,  Thaten  und  Meinungen  Dr.  M.  Luther’s,” 
1783;  F.  <3.  Zimmermann,  “ Memoria  Dr.  M.  Lutheri,”  1808;  A. 
Bower,  “ Life  of  Dr.  M.  Luther,”  1813  ; Ukert,  “ Dr.  M.  Luther’s 
Leben,”  1817  ; H.  Mueller,  “ Dr.  M.  Luthers  Leben  und  Wirken,” 
1817  ; Stang,  “ M.  Luther,  sein  Leben,”  etc.,  1835  ; G.  Pfizer,  “ M. 
Luther’s  Leben,”  1836;  J.  E.  Riddle,  “Luther  and  his  Times,” 
1837  ; John  Scott,  “ Luther  and  the  Lutheran  Reformation,”  1838  ; 
Audin,  “ Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  M.  Luther,”  2 vols.,  1839;  Hannah 
Lee,  “ Life  and  Times  of  M.  Luther,”  Boston,  1839 ; M.  Meurer, 
“ M.  Luther’s  Leben,”  3 vols.,  1846  ; Carl  Jurgens,  “M.  Luther’s 
Leben,”  3 vols.,  1847;  R.  Ferguson,  “Luther:  his  Times,  Charac- 
ter, and  Works,”  1848;  F.  W.  Genthe,  “Leben  und  Wirken  Dr. 
M.  Luther’s,”  1842:  Ignaz  Dollinger,  “Luther:  eine  Skizze,” 
1851;  E.  Haag,  “Vie  de  M.  Luther,”  1840;  Jander,  “Luther’s 
Leben,”  etc.,  1853 : N.  M.  Petersen,  “M.  Luther’s  Levnet,”  1840 ; 
J.  A.  Cramer,  “Luther  und  Melanchthon,”  1817:  Paul  Seidel, 
“ Historia  und  Geschichte  des  Vaters  Dr.  M.  Lutheri,”  1581 ; Carl 
R.  Richter,  “Geschichte  Dr.  M.  Luther’s,”  1817;  K.  F.  A. 
Kahnis,  “ Lutherische  Dogmatik,”  2 vols.,  i86i-6S;  Dr.  C.  P. 
Krauth,  “The  Conservative  Reformation  and  its  Theology,”  etc., 
1870;  Carlyle,  “On Heroes  and  Hero-Worship;”  Hedge,  “Prose 
Writers  of  Germany  ;”  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1839. 

Luther,  (Paul,)  a chemist,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Wittenberg  in  1533.  He  became  physician  to 
Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  to  his  successor,  Chris- 
tian. Died  at  Leipsic  in  1593. 

Luther,  (Robert,)  a German  astronomer,  born  about 
1810,  lived  near  Dusseldorf.  He  discovered  eight  small 
planets  or  asteroids  between  1852  and  1858. 

Lutherburg.  See  Loutherbourg. 

Luti,  loo'tee,  or  Lutti,  loot'tee,  (Benedetto,)  an 
excellent  Italian  painter  of  history,  born  at  Florence  in 
1666,  was  a pupil  of  Gabbiani.  He  worked  chiefly  in 
Rome,  and  was  patronized  by  Clement  XI.  According 
to  Lanzi,  many  connoisseurs  designated  him  the  last 
master  of  the  Florentine  school.  Among  his  merits  are 
forms  delicate  and  graceful,  and  a skilful  distribution  of 
colours  and  shadows.  He  painted  in  oil,  in  fresco,  and 
in  pastel.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  an  “Annun- 
ciation,” “San  Ranieri  taking  the  Habit,”  and  “The 
Prophet  Isaiah,”  in  the  Lateran.  Died  in  1724. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Ticozzi,  “Diziona- 
rio;”  Winckelmann,  “ Neues  Mahler- Lexikon.” 
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Luton,  lti'tbN',  (Louis,)  a French  chemist  and  painter 
on  glass,  born  in  Paris  in  1757;  died  in  1852. 

Luttrell,  Colonel.  See  Wilkes,  (John.) 

Lut'trell,  (Narcissus,)  an  English  political  writer, 
who  kept  a diary  of  public  events  during  the  Revolution 
of  1688  and  subsequent  years,  which  Macaulay  often 
quotes  and  calls  a valuable  manuscript.  Died  about 
1732.  His  diary  was  published  in  1857. 

See  “North  British  Review”  for  November,  1857. 

Liitzelburger  or  Luetzelburger,  lut'sel-booRG'er, 
sometimes  erroneously  written  Leutzelburger,  (Hans,) 
also  called  Hans  Frank,  a Swiss  wood-engraver,  of 
whom  very  little  is  known,  lived  about  1520-40.  Among 
the  most  important  works  attributed  to  him  is  the 
“ Dance  of  Death,”  (usually  ascribed  to  Holbein,)  “ Illus- 
trations of  the  Old  Testament,”  a portrait  of  Erasmus, 
and  “The  Sale  of  Indulgences.” 

See  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Liitzow  or  Luetzow,  liit'so,  (Ludwig  Adolf  Wil- 
helm,) a Prussian  general,  born  in  1782  ; died  at  Ber- 
lin in  1834. 

Liitzow,  von,  fon  liit'so,  (Theresa  von  Struve,) 
Madame,  a German  authoress,  born  at  Stuttgart  in 
1804.  She  wrote  several  novels  and  books  of  travel. 
Died  in  Java  in  1852. 

Luvigini,  Ioo-ve-jee'nee,  Luisini,  loo-e-see'nee,  or 
Luisino,  loo-e-see'no,  [Lat.  Luisi'nus,]  (Francesco,) 
an  Italian  scholar,  born  at  Udine  in  1523.  He  was  pre- 
ceptor of  the  son  of  Ottavio  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma. 
Among  his  works  is  a “Latin  Commentary  on  Horace’s 
Art  of  Poetry,”  (1554.)  His  poetical  talent  is  praised 
by  Muret  and  Giraldi.  Died  in  1568. 

Luvigini  or  Luisino,  (Luigi,)  a brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  at  Udine,  was  a physician  at  Venice.  Among 
his  works  is  a version  of  the  “Aphorisms”  of  Hippocrates, 
in  Latin  hexameters,  (1552.) 

Lux,  looks,  (Adam,)  a German  republican,  born  at 
Mentz  about  1770.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  in  March,  1793, 
to  solicit  the  annexation  of  his  country  to  France.  He 
witnessed  with  sympathy  and  admiration  the  conduct  of 
Charlotte  Corday  at  her  execution.  A few  days  later  he 
published  an  apology  for  that  heroine.  For  this  and 
other  offences  he  was  executed  in  November,  1793. 

Luxdorf,  looks'doRf,  (Bolle  Willum,)  a Danish 
writer  and  lawyer,  born  in  the  island  of  Seeland  in  1716. 
He  cultivated  Latin  poetry  with  success.  Died  in  1788. 

Luxembourg,  liik'sSN'booR',  (Christian  Louis  de 
Montmorenci,)  Prince  de  Tingri,  a French  general, 
born  in  Paris  in  1675,  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  great  Mar- 
shal Luxembourg.  For  his  services  at  Oudenarde  and 
Lille  (1708)  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 
He  commanded  at  Ettlingen  in  1734,  and  was  made  a 
marshal  of  France  in  the  same  year.  From  that  time  he 
was  called  Marshal  de  Montmorenci.  Died  in  1746. 

See  Pinard,  “Chronologie  militaire.” 

Luxembourg,  de,  deh  Itik'sSN'booR',  (Charles 
Francois  Fr£d£ric  de  Montmorenci,)  Marshal, 
born  in  1702,  was  a grandson  of  the  first  Marshal  Lux- 
embourg. He  was  aide-de-camp  of  Louis  XV.  in  the 
war  of  1741,  and,  having  served  with  distinction  in  Ger- 
many, became  a marshal  of  France.  He  gave  a home  to 
J.  J.  Rousseau  at  Montmorenci.  (See  the  notice  of  his 
wife,  below.)  Died  in  1764. 

See  Rousseau,  “Confessions.” 

Luxembourg,  de,  written  also  Luxemburg,  (Fran- 
cois Henri  de  Montmorenci,)  Due,  a celebrated  mar- 
shal of  France,  born  in  Paris  in  1628,  was  a son  of  the 
Count  de  Montmorenci-Bouteville,  and  a cousin-german 
of  the  great  Prince  de  Conde.  For  his  conduct  at  Lens 
in  1648  he  was  made  marechal-de-camp.  From  devotion 
to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  he  served  several  campaigns 
against  France  between  1653  and  1659,  during  which 
period  Conde  commanded  the  Spanish  army.  Having 
received  a pardon  from  the  king  in  1660,  he  married  the 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Luxembourg,  and  assumed  that 
name.  In  1672  he  obtained  command  of  an  army  which 
invaded  Holland  and  took  several  towns.  His  skilful 
retreat  from  Utrecht  to  Charleroi  in  November,  1673, 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the  first  captains  of  that  age. 
In  1674  he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Conde’s  army 
at  Senef,  and  in  1675  received  a marshal’s  baton.  He 


gained  victories  over  the  allies  in  Flanders  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1677,  which  was  followed  by  a long  peace. 
Having  incurred  the  enmity  of  Louvois,  he  was  confined 
in  the  Bastille  fourteen  months  on  a charge  of  sorcery. 
In  1690,  Louis  XIV.,  against  whom  Austria,  Spain,  and 
England  had  formed  a coalition,  gave  the  chief  com- 
mand of  his  army  to  Marshal  Luxembourg,  who,  since 
the  death  of  Turenne  and  Conde,  was  the  ablest  of  his 
generals.  He  defeated  the  allies  at  Fleurus  in  1690. 
In  the  campaign  of  1691  he  defeated  William  III.  of 
England  at  the  great  battle  of  Steenkerke.  He  was  victo- 
rious over  the  same  enemy  and  leader  at  Neerwinden, 
or  Landen,  in  1693.  He  died  in  January,  1695,  after 
which  the  army  of  Louis  gained  few  victories.  “ Even 
the  admirers  of  William  III.,”  says  Macaulay,  “were 
forced  to  own  that  in  the  field  he  was  not  a match  for 
Luxembourg,”  whose  “judgment  was  clearest  and  surest 
when  responsibility  pressed  heaviest  on  him  and  when 
difficulties  gathered  thickest  around  him.”  “ He  gained 
immense  renown  at  William’s  expense  ; but  he  had  not 
the  art  of  improving  a victory,  while  William,  of  all  gen- 
erals, was  best  qualified  to  repair  a defeat.”  (“  History 
of  England,”  vol.  iv.  chap,  xix.) 

See  Beaurain,  “ Histoire  militaire  du  Due  de  Luxembourg,” 
1756;  “Memoirs  of  Marshal  Luxemburg,”  written  by  himself,  1758  ; 
Voltaire,  “ Si&cle  de  Louis  XIV;”  Saint-Simon,  “Memoires;” 
Desormeaux,  “ Histoire  de  la  Maison  de  Montmorenci,”  vols.  iv.  and 
v. ; L.  Artoing,  “ Le  Marechal  de  Luxembourg,”  1853;  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale.” 

Luxembourg  or  Luxemburg,  de,  (Louis,)  Comte 
de  Saint-Pol,  an  ambitious  French  general,  born  in  1418. 
He  fought  against  Louis  XI.  at  Montlheri  about  1464, 
but  was  soon  after  won  over  by  the  high  office  of  Con- 
stable of  France,  and  married  the  queen’s  sister,  Marie 
de  Savoie.  He  was  called  the  pivot  of  the  principal 
intrigues  of  that  time.  His  perfidy  provoked  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  the  Bold  to  declare  him  their  common 
enemy.  He  was  beheaded  in  1475. 

See  Comines,  “ Mdmoires Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Franfais 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Luxembourg,  de,  (Madeline  Ang^lique  de  Neuf- 
ville-Villeroi — deh  nuffv&l'  vil'RwV,)  MarLchai.f.- 
Duchesse,  born  in  1707,  was  a granddaughter  of  Marshal 
Villeroi.  She  was  married  to  Marshal  C.  F.  de  Luxem- 
bourg in  1750.  About  1758  this  couple  gave  Rousseau 
an  asylum  at  Montmorenci.  Rousseau  has  commemo- 
rated in  his  “ Confessions”  her  charming  conversation 
and  liberality.  Her  rank  and  talents  gave  her  great 
social  influence  in  Paris.  Died  in  1787. 

Luxembourg-Ligni,  de,  deh  liik'sSN'booR'  RiTyc', 
(Waleran,)  Comte  de  Saint-Pol,  was  born  in  1355,  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Europe.  While 
fighting  for  the  French  king,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  English  in  1374.  He  married  Matilda,  a sister  of 
Richard  II.  of  England.  Having  been  chosen  Con- 
stable of  France  in  1412,  he  defeated  the  Armagnacs 
in  battle.  Died  in  1417. 

Luxemburg.  See  Luxembourg. 

Luyken  or  Luycken,  loi'ken,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  en- 
graver, born  in  1649,  lived  in  Amsterdam.  He  etched, 
after  his  own  designs,  many  admired  works,  which  dis- 
play a fertile  invention.  The  “ Death  of  Coligny”  is 
called  his  best  production.  Died  in  1712. 

Luynes  or  Luines,  de,  deh  lii-£n',  (Charles  d’Al- 
bert,)  Due,  the  favourite  of  Louis  XIII.  of  France, 
was  born  in  Languedoc  in  1578.  As  the  companion 
of  Louis  in  youth,  he  acquired  an  ascendency  over  him, 
and  about  1616  he  became  his  most  powerful  minister. 
His  cupidity  and  ambition  excited  many  enemies,  among 
whom  was  the  king’s  mother ; but  through  his  influence 
she  was  sent  into  exile.  In  1621  he  was  appointed  Con- 
stable of  France,  and  declared  war  against  the  Hugue- 
nots. It  appears  that  Louis  had  resolved  to  discard  him  ; 
but  before  that  purpose  was  effected  Luynes  died,  in 
December,  1621.  He  was  a brother  of  Marshal  Chaulnes, 
noticed  in  this  work. 

See  Bazin,  “Histoire  de  Louis  XIII;”  Bassompierre,  “Md- 
moires;”  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Franjais;”  “Nouvelle  Biogra- 
phie Generale.” 

Luynes,  de,  (Honors  Th^odoric  Paul  Joseph 
d’Albert,)  Due,  a French  antiquary,  born  in  Paris  in 
1802,  was  a liberal  patron  of  arts  and  sciences.  He  was 
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admitted  in  1830  into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  to 
which  he  contributed  many  valuable  treatises  on  antiqui- 
ties and  medals. 

Luyts,  loits,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  philosopher  and  astrono- 
mer, born  at  Horn  about  1660,  became  professor  of 
physics  at  Utrecht.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy.  Died  in  1721. 

Luz,  liiz,  ? [Lat.  Lu'cius,]  (Louis,)  a Swiss  Protest- 
ant theologian,  born  at  Bale  in  1577.  He  wrote  a “His- 
tory of  the  Jesuits,”  (1626,)  and  other  works.  Died  in 
1642. 

Luzac,  lii'zik',  (Elias,)  a Dutch  philosopher  and 
jurist,  born  near  Leyden  in  1723.  He  published  in  1756 
“ Researches  into  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.” 
His  “Riches  of  Holland,”  (1778,)  a history  of  Dutch 
commerce,  is  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1796. 

Luzac,  (Jan,)  a philologist  and  publicist  of  great 
merit,  born  at  Leyden  in  1746.  He  practised  law  in  his 
native  place.  In  1775  he  became  chief  editor  of  the 
“Gazette  de  Leyde.”  From  1785  until  1796  he  was 
professor  of  Greek  in  Leyden  University.  He  corre- 
sponded with  Washington  and  Jefferson,  the  former  of 
whom  wrote,  “America  is  under  great  obligations  to  the 
writings  and  actions  of  such  men  as  you.”  Among  his 
works  are  “ Socrates  as  a Citizen,”  (“De  Socrate  Cive,”) 
dedicated  to  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  and  “Attic 
Readings,”  (“Lectiones  Atticae,”  1809.)  He  was  killed 
by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  at  Leyden  in  1807. 

See  Siegenbeek,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Travaux  de  J.  Luzac.” 

Luzac,  (Steven,)  the  uncle  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Leyden  in  1706.  He  became  in  1738  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  “Gazette  de  Leyde,”  which  is  described 
as  a model  of  accuracy  and  wisdom,  and  possessed  much 
historical  value.  Died  in  1787. 

Luzan,  loo-thin',  (Don  Ignacio,)  a Spanish  critic, 
poet,  and  literary  reformer,  born  at  Saragossa  in  1702. 
About  1750  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  mint,  a 
councillor  of  state,  and  minister  of  commerce.  To  coun- 
teract the  vicious  poetical  style  of  Gongora,  he  wrote 
his  celebrated  “Art  of  Poetry,”  (“La  Poetica,  o Reglas 
de  la  Poesia  en  general,”  1737,)  which  is  said  to  have 
been  effectual  in  rectifying  the  national  taste.  He  pro- 
duced several  admired  poems,  one  of  which  is  “ The 
Judgment  of  Paris.”  Died  in  1754. 

See  Ticknor,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Longfellow, 
“ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene  rale.” 

Luzarches,  de,  deh  lii'zfRsh',  (Robert,)  a French 
architect,  designed  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Amiens, 
which  was  commenced  in  1220  and  finished  in  1269. 

Luzerne,  de  la,  deh  It  lii'ziRn',  (Anne  C£sar,) 
Chevalier,  a French  diplomatist,  born  in  Paris  in  1741. 
In  1779  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  had  much  influence,  and  performed  with  credit 
the  duties  of  a position  which  the  absence  of  instructions 
made  more  responsible.  He  left  the  United  States  in 
1783.  He  was  ambassador  from  France  to  London  from 
1788  until  his  death,  in  September,  1791. 

Luzerne,  de  la,  (C£sar  Guillaume,)  a learned  prel- 
ate, born  in  Paris  in  1738,  was  a brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  became  Bishop  of  Langres  in  1770,  and  was 
elected  to  the  States-General  in  1789.  He  emigrated  in 
1791,  returned  in  1814,  and  was  made  a cardinal  in  1817. 
Among  his  numerous  works  is  “ Considerations  on 
Divers  Points  of  Christian  Morality,”  (5  vols.,  1795.) 
Died  in  1821. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G cue  rale.” 

Luzerne,  de  la,  (C£sar  Henri,)  Count,  a French 
minister  of  state,  born  in  Paris  in  1737,  was  a brother  of 
the  preceding,  and  a nephew  of  Malesherbes.  He  was 
appointed  minister  of  the  marine  in  1787.  The  hostility 
of  the  dominant  party  caused  him  to  resign  in  1790.  He 
emigrated  in  1791,  and  died  in  Austria  in  1799. 

Lyaeus,  11-ee'us,  [Gr.  Avalos,  from  Aiw,  to  “ free”  or 
“ loosen,”]  a surname  given  to  Bacchus,  because  he  (wine) 
frees  the  mind  from  care  ; though  some  say  it  is  because 
he  loosens  the  limbs  of  his  votaries,  rendering  them  un- 
able to  walk.  (See  Bacchus.) 

Lycambes.  See  Archilochus. 

Ly-ca'on,  [Gr.  Avku.uv,~\  a fabulous  king  of  Arcadia, 
and  a son  of  Pelasgus.  He  and  his  numerous  sons  were 


notorious  for  impiety  and  cruelty.  The  poets  feigned 
that  Jupiter  in  disguise  once  visited  Lycaon,  who  offered 
him  human  flesh  to  eat,  for  which  offence  he  was  changed 
into  a wolf. 

Lycius,  lish'e-us,  [At i/ciof,]  a Greek  sculptor,  born  in 
Boeotia,  lived  about  425  b.c.  According  to  Pliny,  he  was 
a pupil  of  Myron. 

Lycomede.  See  Lycomedes. 

Lycomede,  le'ko'mid',  the  assumed  name  of  Giu- 
seppe Maria  Arrighi,  (ir-ree'gee,)  a Corsican  writer, 
born  in  1768.  He  published,  in  Italian,  a “Historical 
Essay  on  the  Civil  and  Political  Revolutions  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,”  (3  vols.,  1812.)  Died  in  1834. 

Lyc-o-me'des,  [Gr.  Au/co/ty(% ; Fr.  Lycomede,  le'- 
ko'mid',] a king  of  Scyros  and  of  the  Dolopians,  was 
the  father  of  Deidamia,  who  became  the  mother  of 
Pyrrhus  by  Achilles.  The  poets  relate  that  young 
Achilles  was  committed  to  his  care  by  Thetis  to  prevent 
him  from  going  to  the  Trojan  war.  Lycomedes  is  said 
to  have  murdered  Theseus,  who  sought  refuge  at  his 
court. 

Lycomedes,  [Gr.  AvKopr/brig,]  an  Arcadian  general, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Megalopolis,  (370  B.c.)  He 
defeated  the  Spartans  in  369,  and  took  Pellene.  He  was 
murdered  about  366  B.c. 

Ly'  con,  [Awcwv,]  an  Athenian  orator,  who  acquired 
notoriety  as  one  of  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  He  was 
banished  with  Anytus  for  this  offence. 

Lycon,  a Greek  philosopher,  born  at  Laodicea,  lived 
about  300  B.C.  He  was  the  successor  of  Strato,  and  for 
about  forty  years  was  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school 
of  Athens.  He  had  a high  reputation  for  eloquence. 

See  Ritter,  “ History  of  Philosophy.” 

Lyc'o-phron,  [A vKotppui’,]  a Greek  poet  and  gram- 
marian, born  at  Chalcis,  in  Euboea.  He  lived  at  the 
court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  Alexandria,  from  280 
to  250  B.c.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  poets  who  were 
styled  the  “ Pleiades.”  The  numerous  tragedies  which 
he  wrote  have  all  been  lost,  but  his  lyric  poem  called 
“Cassandra,”  or  “Alexandra,”  has  come  down  to  us.  It 
is  very  obscure  and  enigmatical,  but  is  admired  as  a 
prodigy  of  learning  and  valued  as  a treasury  of  facts 
and  traditions. 

See  Osiander,  “ Bemerkungen  zu  Lycophron,”  1826;  Fabricius, 
“Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  Volker,  “De  Lycophronis  Cassandra,” 
1820;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Ly-cor'tas  [AvKoprag]  of  Megalopolis,  an  Achaean 
general,  was  the  father  of  Polybius  the  historian,  and  a 
friend  of  Philopcemen.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Rome  in  189  B.c.  Died  after  168  B.c. 

Lycosthenes,  le-kos'ti-nes,  (Conrad,)  the  Greek 
name  of  Conrad  Wolffhart,  a scholar,  born  in  Alsace 
in  1518.  He  became  minister- of  a church  in  Bale  in 
1545,  and  published  a curious  work  on  “Prodigies,” 
(“  Prodigiorum  Chronicon,”)  a new  edition  of  Gesner’s 
“Bibliotheca,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1561. 

Ly-cur'gus,  [Gr.  AvKovpyog;  Fr.  Lycurgue,  le'kiiRg',] 
in  classic  mythology,  a king  of  Thrace,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a persecutor  of  Bacchus,  and  to  have  been  punished 
with  madness.  According  to  another  tradition,  Jupiter 
deprived  him  of  sight. 

Lycurgus,  [Gr.  AvKovpyog ; Fr.  Lycurgue,  le'kiiRg'; 
Ger.  Lykurgus,  le-kooR'goos,]  a famous  Spartan  law- 
giver, who  belongs  to  the  period  anterior  to  authentic 
history.  Plutarch  begins  his  biography  with  the  remark 
that  nothing  certain  can  be  said  concerning  him.  Accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  he  lived  more  than  850  years  B.C.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  King  Eunomus,  who  was 
succeeded  by  another  son,  Polydectes.  At  the  death  of 
the  latter,  Lycurgus  refused  the  crown,  and  defended  the 
right  of  Charilaus,  a posthumous  son  of  Polydectes.  He 
visited  many  foreign  countries,  whose  institutions  he 
studied,  and,  after  a long  absence,  returned  to  Sparta, 
where  he  made  social  and  political  changes  of  the  most 
radical  kind.  His  constitution  was  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  the  model  of  a perfect  aristocracy,  but  con- 
tained a strong  democratic  element.  The  executive 
power  was  divided  between  two  persons  called  kings.  A 
remarkable  feature  in  his  system  was  the  equal  division 
or  community  of  property,  which  existed  to  an  extent 
unequalled  in  any  other  country  in  ancient  or  modern 
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times.  The  interference  of  the  state  with  domestic  affairs 
and  relations  was  carried  to  a great  excess.  His  laws  were 
based  on  the  idea  that  men  are  made  for  the  government, 
rather  than  the  government  for  men.  He  is  said  to  have 
prohibited  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  money,  and  abol- 
ished all  professions  among  the  Spartans  except  that  of 
arms,  assigning  all  mechanical  and  menial  employment 
to  the  slaves,  ( Helots,)  who  appear  to  have  been  treated 
with  great  severity.  Having  imposed  on  the  people  an 
oath  that  they  would  not  alter  his  laws  during  his  ab- 
sence, he  went  into  voluntary  exile,  from  which  he  never 
returned.  Tradition  informs  us  that  he  vanished  myste- 
riously from  the  earth.  The  Spartans  erected  a temple 
to  him,  and  paid  him  divine  honours.  According  to  one 
legend,  he  ordered  his  ashes  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  after 
his  death,  fearing  that  if  his  body  were  conveyed  to 
Sparta  the  Spartans  might  think  themselves  absolved 
from  their  oath. 

See  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Lycurgus;”  Grote,  “History  of 
Greece,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  vi. ; Plato,  “ De  Legibus K.  O.  Muller, 
“ Die  Dorier  ;”  Aristotle,  “Political”  Thirlwall,  “ History  of 
Greece;”  Weichert,  “Questionum  Lycurgearum  Specimen,”  1844  ; 
J.  Wegelin,  “ Politische  und  moraiische  Betrachtungen  iiber  die 
Spartanische  Gesetzgebung  des  Lycurgus,”  1763;  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  Generale.” 

Lycurgus,  an  eminent  Athenian  orator,  born  about 
400  b.c.,  was  the  son  of  Lycophron.  He  is  said  to  have 
studied  philosophy  under  Plato,  and  eloquence  under 
Isocrates.  For  about  fifteen  years  he  presided  over  the 
public  revenue  with  a high  reputation  for  integrity  and 
financial  ability.  In  the  contest  with  Philip  of  Macedon 
he  supported  the  democratic  party.  He  was  one  of  the 
orators  whom  Alexander  required  Athens  to  deliver  up 
to  him  in  335  b.c.  This  demand  was  firmly  refused. 
Fifteen  of  his  orations  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Plu- 
tarch, and  only  one  (that  against  Leocrates)  has  come 
down  to  us.  His  style  is  noble  rather  than  elegant. 
Died  in  323  B.C. 

See  Nissen,  “ Dissertatio  de  Lycurgi  Oratoris  Vita,”  1833 ; G.  A. 
Blume,  “Narratio  de  Lycurgo  Oratore,”  1834;  Plutarch,  “Vitae 
Decern  Oratorunr.” 

Lyde.  See  Joyner,  (William.) 

Lyd'gate,  (John,)  an  old  English  poet,  born  about 
1375,  became  a monk  of  the  abbey  of  Bury  Saint  Ed- 
mund’s. He  was  ordained  a priest  in  1397,  after  which 
he  travelled  on  the  continent.  On  his  return,  he  opned 
at  the  abbey  above  named  a school,  in  which  he  taught 
languages,  rhetoric,  and  versification.  He  acquired  a 
high  reputation  as  a poet.  Among  his  numerous  works 
are  “The  Story  of  Thebes,”  “ The  Fall  of  Princes,”  and 
the  “History,  Siege,  and  Destruction  of  Troy.”  Died 
about  1460. 

See  Warton,  “History  of  English  Poetry.” 

Lyd'I-at,  (Thomas,)  an  English  chronologer  and 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Okerton  in  1572.  He  be- 
came rector  of  Okerton  about  1612.  During  the  civil 
war  he  suffered  persecution  for  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I., 
and  he  died  very  poor  in  1646.  His  adversities  are 
commemorated  in  these  verses  of  Dr.  Johnson  : 

“ If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend: 

Hear  Lydiat’s  life  and  Galileo’s  end.” 

Among  his  works  (in  Latin)  are  a Censure  of  Scaliger’s 
Chronology,  (“Emendatio  Temporum  contra  Scalige- 
rum,”  1609,)  “ The  Period  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,”  and 
“The  Measurement  of  the  Solar  Year.” 

See  Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Wood,  “Athe- 
nte  Oxonienses;”  Nic^ron,  “Mdmoires.” 

Lydius,  lid'e-us,  (Jakob,)  a Dutch  scholar  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a minister  of  Dort.  He  pub- 
lished “ Belgium  Gloriosum,”  and  other  works. 

Ly'dus,  a son  of  Atys  and  Callithea,  was  the  sup- 
posed ancestor  of  the  ancient  Lydians. 

Lydus,  [Gr.  Au<5bf,]  the  surname  of  Joannes  Lau- 
rentius,  [’I uavvric  AavpevTLoc,]  a Greek  historical  writer, 
born  at  Philadelphia,  in  Lydia,  about  490  a.d.  He  was 
employed  many  years  in  various  official  functions  in  the 
imperial  palace  at  Constantinople.  He  resigned  his 
offices  about  550,  and  afterwards  wrote  many  works, 
some  of  which  are  lost.  An  important  treatise,  “ On  the 
Magistrates  of  the  Roman  Republic,”  is  still  extant. 

See  Photius,  “Bibliotheca;”  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Grseca ;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 


Lye,  II,  (Edward,)  an  English  philologist  and  clergy- 
man, born  at  Totness  in  1704.  Soon  after  he  left  college 
he  obtained  the  living  of  Houghton  Parva,  and  in  1750 
became  vicar  of  Yardley  Hastings.  He  acquired  dis- 
tinction by  his  researches  into  the  Saxon  language  and 
literature.  In  1743  he  published  the  “ Etymologicon 
Anglicanum,”  which  Francis  Junius  had  left  in  manu- 
script. His  chief  work  is  his  “Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic 
Dictionary, ” (1772.)  Died  in  1767. 

Ly'ell,  (Charles,)  a Scottish  botanist,  born  about 
1767,  resided  at  Kinnordy,  Forfarshire.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  geologist  of  the  same  name.  Died  in  1849. 

Lyell,  (Sir  Charles,)  an  eminent  British  geologist, 
a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Kinnordy,  in  Forfar- 
shire, in  November,  1797.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1821,  and  studied  law,  but  soon  relinquished  the  prac- 
tice of  that  profession  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to 
geology.  About  1826  he  began  to  contribute  to  the 
“Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society”  a series  of 
papers  which  display  superior  powers  of  observation 
and  comparison,  and  in  1830  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  important  work,  “ Principles  of  Geology,”  (3 
vols.,  1830-33,)  which  was  very  favourably  received.  It 
reached  the  fifth  edition  in  1837.  He  afterwards  divided 
the  work  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  published 
under  the  title  of  “Elements  of  Geology,”  (1838.)  In  a 
subsequent  edition  the  name  was  changed  to  “ Manual 
of  Elementary  Geology.”  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
his  work  contributed  much  to  place  geology  on  a philo- 
sophical basis  as  an  inductive  science.  Having  visited 
the  United  States  in  1841,  he  lectured  on  geology  at  Bos- 
ton, and  after  his  return  published  “Travels  in  North 
America,  with  Geological  Observations  on  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia,”  (2  vols.,  1845.)  He 
also  wrote  many  treatises  on  the  geology  of  America, 
which  were  printed  in  the  “Transactions”  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society,  and  in  other  journals.  In  1845  he  made 
another  excursion  to  the  United  States,  the  result  of 
which  was  a “ Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,”  (2 
vols.,  1849.)  Both  of  these  books  of  travel  contain  much 
to  interest  the  general  reader.  Mr.  Lyell  was  knighted 
in  1848.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Geological 
Society  in  1836,  and  again  in  1850.  He  published  in 
1863  “The  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of 
Man,  with  Remarks  on  Theories  of  the  Origin  of  Species 
by  Variation.”  He  was  formerly  prominent  among  the 
opponents  of  the  “development”  or  Darwinian  theory; 
but  aiterwards  changed  his  views  in  that  respect.  Died 
in  1875. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for 
July,  1839,  and  July,  1863;  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  July, 
1849,  and  October,  1851;  “North  British  Review”  for  February, 
1851 ; “ North  American  Review”  for  October,  1845. 

Ly'fcird,  (William,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  in 
Berkshire  about  1598.  He  became  a Calvinistic  minister 
at  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire,  and  wrote  several  works,  one 
of  which  is  called  “ Principles  of  Faith  and  of  a Good 
Conscience.”  Died  in  1653. 

Lykurgos,  le-koor'gos,  (Logothetis,)  a modern 
Greek  patriot,  born  in  the  island  of  Samos  in  1772. 
Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  independence 
in  Greece,  (1821,)  he  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  in  Samos.  He  was  also  appointed  civil  and 
military  governor  of  the  island,  which  office  he  held  tili 
1826.  He  afterwards  became  a senator  under  the  new 
monarchy  of  Greece.  Died  in  1850. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Lykurgus  or  Lykurgos.  See  Lycurgus. 

Lyly,  (John.)  See  Lilly,  (John.) 

Ly'man,  (Phineas,)  an  American  officer,  born  at 
Durham,  in  Connecticut,  in  1716.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction against  the  French  in  Canada  under  General 
Johnson,  Abercrombie,  and  others,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  major-general.  Died  in  1775. 

Lyna.  See  Hlina. 

Lynacer.  See  Linacre. 

Lynar,  von,  fon  lee'naR,  (Friedrich,)  Count,  a 
German  statesman  and  scholar,  born  in  Lower  Lusatia 
in  1708.  He  held  several  high  offices  in  Denmark 
between  1740  and  1749.  He  wrote  political  treatises, 
“Travels  in  Germany,”  etc.  Died  in  1781. 
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Lyncea  See  Lynceus. 

Lyn'geus,  [ Gr.  Avyuevg ; Fr.  Lync£e,  liN'si',  ] a 
king  of  Argos,  was  a son  of  vEgyptus,  and  married 
Hypermnestra,  one  of  the  Uanaides.  She  saved  his  life 
when  her  forty-nine  sisters  killed  their  husbands.  (See 
Danaides.) 

Lynceus,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  was  a son  of  Apha- 
reus,  and  celebrated  for  his  keenness  of  sight.  He  was 
killed  by  Pollux. 

Lynch,  (John,)  a learned  Irish  priest  and  writer, 
born  at  Galway  about  1600.  He  took  refuge  in  France 
in  1652,  and  returned  to  Ireland  after  the  restoration, 
(1660.)  He  wrote  a historical  work  in  Latin,  entitled 
“ Cambrensis  Eversus,”  (1662,)  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1674. 

Lynch,  (Thomas,)  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence,  was  born  in  Prince 
George’s  Parish,  South  Carolina,  in  1749.  Pie  gradu- 
ated at  Cambridge,  England,  and  soon  after  his  return 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a company  in  the  first 
South  Carolina  regiment  of  provincial  regulars.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  1776.  While  on  a voyage 
for  his  health,  he  was  lost  at  sea  in  1779. 

Lynch,  (William  F. ,)  an  American  naval  officer, 
born  in  Virginia  about  1805.  He  set  out  in  1847  on 
an  expedition  to  explore  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
of  which  he  published  an  interesting  account,  entitled 
“ Narrative  of  the  United  States  Expedition  to  the  River 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,”  (1849.)  Died  in  1865. 

Lyncker,  von,  fon  llnk'er,  (Nikolaus  Christoph,) 
a German  jurist,  born  at  Marburg  in  1643.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  aulic  council  at  Vienna,  and  wrote  many 
legal  works.  Died  in  1726. 

Lynde,  llnd,  (Sir  Humphry,)  an  English  author,  born 
in  Dorsetshire  in  1579.  He  was  a member  of  Parliament 
for  several  years.  He  published  “Ancient  Characters 
of  the  Visible  Church,”  and  “Via  Tuta,  or  the  Safe 
Way,”  which  was  often  reprinted.  Died  in  1636. 

Lynd'hurst,  (John  Singleton  Copley,)  Lord,  an 
eminent  English  statesman,  born  at  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1772,  was  the  son  of  the  distinguished  painter 
John  S.  Copley,  who  took  him  to  England  about  1775. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  chose  the  profes- 
sion of  law.  Having  gradually  risen  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  Midland  circuit,  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  as 
a Tory  in  1818,  and  appointed  solicitor-general  in  1819, 
when  he  was  also  knighted.  Sir  John  became  attorney- 
general  in  1824,  and  was  returned  to  Parliament  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1826.  After  opposing  the  bill 
for  Catholic  emancipation,  he  accepted  the  office  of  lord 
chancellor  in  the  Liberal  ministry  of  Canning  in  April, 
1827,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron  Lyndhurst. 
Having  been  retained  in  his  office  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, he  voted  in  concurrence  with  his  colleagues  for 
Catholic  emancipation  in  1829.  In  November,  1830,  the 
Liberal  party,  under  Earl  Grey,  came  into  power,  and 
Lord  Lyndhurst  was  deprived  of  the  great  seal ; but 
in  1831  he  was  appointed  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer. 
He  made  an  able  speech  against  the  Reform  bill  in  1832. 
In  the  court  of  exchequer  he  displayed  eminent  judicial 
qualifications.  He  was  again  lord  chancellor  during  the 
brief  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1834.  In  August, 
1841,  Sir  Robert  became  premier,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst 
lord  chancellor,  of  a new  Conservative  ministry,  which 
was  deprived  of  power  by  the  triumph  of  the  Whigs  in 
1846.  After  that  date,  until  near  his  death,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  orators  of  his  party  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  advocated  the  prosecution  of  the  Russian 
war  (1854-56)  in  several  eloquent  speeches.  Died  in  1863. 

Lyne,  (Joseph  Leycester,)  an  English  clergyman, 
born  in  London  in  1837.  He  is  widely  known  for  his 
attempts  to  restore  monasticism  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Lyndsay.  See  Lindsay. 

Lynedoch,  lln'doK,  (Thomas  Graham,)  Baron,  a 
British  general,  born  in  Perthshire  in  1750.  Having 
obtained  the  rank  of  general,  he  served  under  Sir  John 
Moore  in  Portugal  in  1808-9.  He  gained  a victory  at 
Barossa  in  1811,  and  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the 
battle  of  Vitoria,  in  1813.  Pie  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
in  1814.  Died  in  1843. 


Lyn'wood,  Lyud'wood,  or  Lin'wood,  (Wil- 
liam,) an  English  canonist,  and  Bishop  of  Saint  David’s. 
Died  in  1446. 

Ly'on,  (George  Francis,)  an  English  navigator, 
born  in  Sussex  in  1795,  entered  the  navy  in  his  youth. 
In  1818-19  he  was  the  companion  of  J.  Ritchie  in  an 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished an  account  in  1821.  Captain  Lyon  commanded 
one  of  the  ships  in  Parry’s  voyage  to  the  Northern 
Ocean,  (1821-23,)  and  kept  a journal,  which  was  pub- 
lished. Both  of  the  works  above  named  are  commended. 
Died  in  1832. 

See  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1821. 

Ly'on,  (Mary,)  a meritorious  teacher,  born  at  Buck- 
land,  Massachusetts,  in  1797,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  in  that  State.  It  was 
opened  in  1837,  and  soon  acquired  a very  high  reputa- 
tion and  extensive  patronage.  “ She  presided  for  years 
over  an  admirable  school,”  says  Allen.  Died  at  South 
Hadley  in  1849. 

See  Dr.  Humphrey’s  “ Life  of  Mary  Lyon,”  and  “ Recollections 
of  Mary  Lyon,”  by  Miss  F.  Fisk,  Boston,  1866;  Allen’s  “Amer- 
ican Biographical  Dictionary.” 

Lyon,  (Matthew,)  born  in  Wicklow  county,  Ireland, 
in  1746,  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  distinguished  himself  as  a poli- 
tician of  the  Democratic  party.  Died  in  1822. 

Lyon,  (Nathaniel,)  an  able  American  general,  born 
at  Ashford,  Windham  county,  Connecticut,  in  July,  1819, 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841.  He  served  in  the 
Mexican  war,  (1846-47,)  and  became  a captain  in  1851. 
Early  in  1861  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  United 
States  Arsenal  at  Saint  Louis,  where  he  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  Pie  captured 
a large  band  of  secessionists  at  Camp  Jackson,  Missouri, 
in  May,  and  was  appointed  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Missouri  in  June,  1861.  He  defeated  the  insur- 
gents at  Booneville,  June  17,  after  which  he  marched  to 
Springfield.  He  commanded  an  army  of  about  6000 
men  which  engaged  a superior  force  at  Wilson’s  Creek, 
where  he  was  killed,  August  10,  1861.  His  loss  was 
deeply  lamented  as  a national  disaster.  He  left  by  will 
about  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  the  public  treasury. 

See  Tenney,  “Military  History  of  tlie  Rebellion;”  “Last  Po- 
litical Writings,  etc.  of  Nathaniel  Lyon,”  New  York,  1861. 

Lyonnet,  leVni',  (Pierre,)  a skilful  anatomist,  natu- 
ralist, and  engraver,  of  French  origin,  was  born  at  Maes- 
tricht  in  1707.  He  studied  law,  and  was  employed  at 
the  Hague  as  secretary  and  translator  for  Latin  and 
French  by  the  government.  About  1760  he  published 
an  “Anatomical  Treatise  on  the  Caterpillar  which  eats 
the  Willow,”  which,  says  Cuvier,  “is  among  the  master- 
pieces of  human  industry.”  The  engravings  are  ex- 
quisitely neat  and  delicate.  Died  in  1789. 

See  P.  H.  Marron,  “Notice  biographique  sur  P.  Lyonnet,” 
1795 ; Jourdan,  in  the  “ Biographie  M^dicale,”  vol.  vi.  ; “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Lyonnet,  (Robert,)  a French  physician,  born  at 
Puy-en-Velay.  He  became  physician  to  Louis  XIII., 
and  published  a treatise  on  the  Plague,  (1639.) 

Ly'ons,  (Edmund,)  Lord,  a British  admiral,  born 
near  Christchurch,  Hants,  in  1790.  He  entered  the 
navy  about  1801.  In  1811  he  performed  a daring  exploit 
when  he  captured  by  storm  the  Dutch  fort  Marrack  in 
the  island  of  Java.  He  became  a post-captain  in  1814, 
after  which  a long  peace  followed.  In  1828  he  com- 
manded a vessel  at  the  blockade  of  Navarino.  He  was 
knighted  in  1835,  and  appointed  minister-plenipotentiary 
to  the  court  of  Athens,  where  he  remained  until  1849. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  against  Russia,  (1853,)  Sir 
Edmund  was  appointed  second  in  command  in  the  Black 
Sea.  His  ship,  the  Agamemnon,  was  engaged  with  the 
enemy  on  the  shore  at  the  battle  of  Alma,  in  September, 
1854.  He  planned  a successful  expedition  against  the 
forts  on  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  became  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  fleet  in  June,  1855.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  as  Baron  Lyons  of  Christchurch,  in  1856.  Died 
in  1858. 

Lyons,  (Israel,)  a Polish  Jew,  taught  Hebrew  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  published  a Hebrew 
Grammar.  Died  in  1770. 
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Lyons,  (Israel,)  an  English  botanist  and  mathema- 
tician, born  at  Cambridge  in  1739,  was  the  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  published  a “Treatise  on  Fluxions,” 
and  a work  on  the  plants  growing  near  Cambridge.  At 
the  invitation  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  he  went  to  Oxford 
about  1762,  and  lectured  there  on  botany.  The  bureau 
of  longitude  selected  him  to  accompany  Captain  Phipps 
in  a voyage  towards  the  North  Pole  in  1773.  Died  in 
1775- 

Lyons,  (Richard  Bickerton  Pemell,)  Lord,  a 
son  of  Edmund,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  1817,  and 
inherited  the  title  of  baron  in  1858.  He  was  ambassador 
to  the  United  States  from  1859  to  1865,  and  at  Con- 
stantinople Irom  1865  to  1867,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  Paris.  He  was  made  a Viscount  in  1881. 

Lyra,  de,  deh  le'rt'.  (Nicolas,)  a French  monk  and 
exegetical  writer  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Lyre  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  a good  Hebrew  and 
Greek  scholar.  He  wrote  a commentary  on  the  Bible, 
“ Postillae  Perpetuae,”  which  was  esteemed  and  often 
reprinted.  The  first  edition  appeared  at  Rome  in  1472, 
(5  vols.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1340. 

Lys.  See  Lis. 

Ly-san'der,  [Gr.  A iiaavdpog  ; Fr.  Lysandre,  le'- 
z6NdRr  ; Ger.  Lysandros,  le-zin'ditos,]  one  of  the  ablest 
generals  and  statesmen  of  ancient  Sparta,  makes  his 
first  appearance  in  history  near  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war.  In  407  B.C.  he  was  chosen  commander  of 
the  fleet,  with  which  he  gained  a victory  over  the  Athe- 
nians at  Notium  in  that  year.  He  made  himself  very 
popular  with  the  Persian  allies  of  Sparta,  and  he  de- 
feated the  Athenian  fleet  in  a decisive  battle  at  Aigos- 
potami  in  405.  In  404  he  captured  Athens,  and  changed 
its  democracy  into  an  oligarchy  ruled  by  thirty  archons, 
(usually  called  the  Thirty  Tyrants.)  He  was  then  the 
most  powerful  man  in  Greece,  but  soon  found  an  able 
rival  in  Agesilaus,  who  became  King  of  Sparta  in  398 
B.C.  and  thwarted  his  ambitious  designs.  Lysander 
meditated  a revolution  in  Sparta  by  the  abolition  of 
hereditary  royalty.  Before  his  design  was  matured,  he 
was  appointed  commander  of  an  army  sent  against  the 
Thebans,  and  was  killed  in  battle  at  Haliartus  in  395 
B.C.  In  Plutarch’s  “Lives”  Lysander  is  brought  into 
comparison  with  the  Roman  Sulla. 

See  Xenophon,  “ Hellenica ;”  Cornelius  Nepos,  “Vita  Lysan- 
dri ;”  W.  Vischer,  “ Alcibiades  und  Lysandros,”  1845:  Plutarch, 
“Life  of  Agesilaus;”  Thirlwall,  “ History  of  Greece.” 

Lysandre.  See  Lysander. 

Lysandros,  the  German  of  Lysander,  which  see. 

Lyschander  or  Lyscander,  lis-kf n'der,  (Claudius 
Christophorsen,)  a Danish  chronicler,  born  in  1557. 
He  wrote  a “ Chronicle  of  Greenland,”  in  Danish  verse, 
(1608,)  and  flattered  the  national  vanity  in  a fabulous 
work  on  the  genealogy  of  the  Danish  kings,  entitled 
“ Synopsis  of  Danish  History,”  (“  Synopsis  Historiae 
Danicae,”  1622.)  Died  in  1623. 

Lyser,  lee'zer,  originally  Leonhardt,  la'on-haRt', 
(Caroline,)  a German  authoress,  born  at  Dresden  in 
1817.  Among  her  works  are  fugitive  poems,  “ Sketches 
of  Character  for  German  Matrons  and  Maids,”  (1838,) 
and  “Albert  Diirer,”  a drama,  (1840.) 

Lyser,  (Michael,)  a German  anatomist,  born  at 
Leipsic  about  1650.  He  published  a good  manual  of 
anatomy,  entitled  “Culter  Anatomicus,”  (1653.)  He 
shares  with  Bartholin  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels. 

Lyser  or  Lyserus,  (Polycarp.)  See  Leyser. 

Lysias,  lish'e-as,  [Avaiag,]  one  of  the  ten  Athenian 
orators,  was  born  at  Athens  in  458  B.C.,  and  was  the  son 
of  Cephalus,  in  whose  house  Plato  placed  the  scene  of 
his  famous  dialogue  “ On  the  Republic.”  From  443  until 
41 1 he  lived  at  Thurium,  in  Italy,  from  which  he  was 
expelled  by  the  victorious  Spartans  at  the  latter  date. 
He  then  returned  to  Athens,  where  his  property  was 
confiscated  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who  would  have  put 
him  to  death  if  he  had  not  escaped,  404  B.C.  Soon  after 
that  date  he  united  with  Thrasybulus  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Thirty,  and  opened  a school  of  rhetoric  in  Athens. 
His  orations,  amounting  to  more  than  two  hundred, 
were  mostly  composed  after  his  return  to  Athens,  (41 1.) 
Thirty-five  of  these  have  come  down  to  us.  Lysias 


died  at  Athens  about  378  b.c.,  leaving  a high  reputation 
as  a writer  of  orations,  only  one  of  which,  it  is  said,  was 
spoken  by  him.  His  diction  is  eminently  graceful,  pure, 
and  perspicuous.  “ He  resembles,”  says  Quintilian, 
“ rather  a pure  fountain  than  a great  river,”  (“  puro  fonti 
quam  magno  flumini  propior.”) 

See  Plutarch,  “Vitae  Decern  Oratorum  Franz,  “Dissertatio 
de  Lysia  Oratore  Attico,”  (in  Greek,)  1838;  Suidar,  “Lysias;” 
L.  Hoelscher,  “Dissertatio  de  Lysiae  Vita  et  Dictione,”  1837; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Ly  -sic'ra-tes,  [Auaucparw,]  an  Athenian,  who  lived 
about  335  B.c.,  and  whose  name  has  been  preserved  by 
means  of  a beautiful  choragic  monument  built  for  him  at 
Athens.  It  has  been  commonly  called  “the  Lantern  of 
Demosthenes,”  from  a tradition  that  he  used  it  as  a 
place  of  study. 

Ly-sim'a-ehus,  [Gr.  Avaipaxog ; Fr.  Lysimaque, 
le'ze'mik',]  King  of  Thrace,  was  born  in  Macedonia 
about  355  b.c.  In  his  youth  he  was  so  distinguished 
for  courage  and  strength  that  Alexander  the  Great 
chose  him  as  one  of  his  body-guards.  In  the  division  of 
provinces  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  (323,)  Lysimachus 
obtained  Thrace  and  some  adjacent  districts.  In  315 
he  joined  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Ptolemy  in  a coali- 
tion against  Antigonus.  Lysimachus  marched  into  Asia 
Minor,  formed  a junction  with  Seleucus,  and  fought  a 
battle  at  Ipsus  in  301  B.C.,  where  Antigonus  was  defeated 
and  killed.  By  this  victory  he  acquired  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  Asia  Minor.  Demetrius  of  Macedon  having 
been  defeated  and  dethroned  by  the  allied  armies  ot 
Lysimachus,  Pyrrhus,  and  Seleucus,  the  first  annexed 
Macedon  to  his  dominions  in  286.  He  was  soon  after 
involved  in  a war  with  Seleucus,  and  was  killed  in  battle 
at  Corupedion  in  281  B.C. 

See  Arrian,  “Anabasis;”  Justin,  “ History,”  books  xiii.,  xv., 
and  xviii. ; Diodorus  Siculus,  books  xviii.,  xix.,  and  xx. 

Lysimaque.  See  Lysimachus. 

Lysippe.  See  Lysippus. 

Ly-sip'pus,  a Greek  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  born  in 
Arcadia,  flourished  about  434  B.c. 

Lysippus,  [Gr.  Avoinnog ; Fr.  Lysippe,  le'zfep',]  a 
Greek  statuary  of  great  celebrity,  was  born  at  Sicyon, 
and  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  about 
330  b.c.  He  formed  his  style  by  the  imitation  of  nature, 
without  much  respect  to  the  conventionalities  of  the 
schools.  His  statues,  according  to  Pliny,  amounted  to 
six  hundred  and  ten,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which  were  of 
bronze.  None  of  his  works  are  now  extant.  Among 
his  master-pieces,  described  by  Pliny,  Pausanias,  and 
others,  were  colossal  statues  of  Zeus  and  Hercules,  a 
statue  of  Time  or  Opportunity,  (K capog,)  and  several 
images  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  is  said  to  have 
issued  an  edict  that  no  one  should  make  his  statue  but 
Lysippus. 

See  Pliny,  “Natural  History,”  book  xxxiv. ; Pausanias,  i.,  ii., 
vi.,  and  ix. ; Sillig,  “Catalogus;”  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kiinst- 
ler-Lexikon ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

Ly  'sis,  [Atifftf,]  an  eminent  Greek  philosopher,  born 
at  Tarentum,  lived  about  400  b.c.  He  is  said  to  have 
received  lessons  from  Pythagoras.  Having  been  driven 
from  Italy  by  persecution,  he  settled  at  Thebes,  and  be- 
came the  teacher  of  Epaminondas. 

See  Ritter,  “History  of  Philosophy;”  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Lysistrate.  See  Lysistratus. 

Ly  -sis'tra-tus,[Fr.  Lysistrate,  le'ze'stRit',]  a Greek 
statuary  of  Sicyon,  was  a brother  of  Lysippus,  and  flour- 
ished about  425  B.c.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  used  gypsum  moulds  in  the  formation  of  wax 
figures. 

Ly'sons,  (Daniel,)  an  English  physician,  practised 
at  Bath,  where  he  died  in  1800.  He  had  published  several 
medical  treatises. 

Lysons,  (Rev.  Daniel,)  an  English  topographical 
writer,  born  at  Rodmarton  in  1760,  was  a nephew  of  the 
preceding.  He  published  a valuable  work  entitled  “ The 
Environs  of  London,”  (1792-96,)  and  became  rector  of 
Rodmarton.  In  partnership  with  his  brother  Samuel, 
he  published  another  excellent  topographical  work, 
“Great  Britain,”  (“Magna  Britannia,”  1806-22.)  Died 
in  1834. 

See  the  “Monthly  Review”  for  August,  1807,  and  January,  1812. 
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Lysons,  (Samuel,)  an  English  antiquary,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Rodmarton  in  1763.  He 
was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
About  1804  he  was  chosen  keeper  of  the  records  of 
the  Tower  of  London.  His  principal  work  is  “Great 
Britain,”  (“Magna  Britannia,”  1806-22,)  in  which  he 
was  aided  by  his  brother  Daniel.  Died  in  1819. 

Lyte,  (Henry,)  an  English  botanist,  born  in  Somer- 
setshire in  1529.  He  published,  in  1578,  an  English 
version  of  Dodoen’s  “ History  of  Plants,”  with  many 
engravings.  Died  in  1607. 

Lytle,  II' tel,  (William  Haines,)  an  American  gene- 
ral, bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1826.  He  served  as 
colonel  in  Western  Virginia  in  1861,  and  was  wounded 
at  Perry ville,  Kentucky,  in  October,  1862.  He  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  September  20,  1863. 

Lyt'tle-ton  or  Lyt'tel-ton,  (Charles,)  an  English 
antiquary,  born  at  Hagley  in  1714,  was  a brother  of  Lord 
George,  noticed  below.  He  became  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
in  1762.  Died  in  1768. 

Lyttleton  or  Lyttelton,  (George,)  Lord,  an  Eng- 
lish author  and  statesman,  born  in  1709,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  of  Hagley,  in  Worcester- 
shire, and  a descendant  of  the  great  jurist  Littleton. 
About  1 730  he  entered  Parliament,  where  he  became  a 
successful  speaker  and  acted  with  the  opponents  of 
Walpole.  He  was  afterwards  secretary  to  Frederick, 


Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  1744  was  appointed  a lord  of 
the  treasuiy.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for 
several  months  in  1756,  and  resigned  that  office  (for 
which  he  was  not  well  qualified)  when  Pitt  became  prime 
minister.  In  1759  he  was  created  Baron  Lyttleton.  He 
was  author  of  “ Observations  on  the  Conversion  and 
Apostleship  of  Saint  Paul,”  “Dialogues  of  the  Dead,” 
and  “History  of  Henry  II.”  Died  in  1773. 

Lyttleton,  (Thomas,)  Lord,  a son  of  Lord  George, 
noticed  above,  was  born  about  1744.  The  day  of  his 
death  is  said  to  have  been  announced  to  him  three  days 
before  it  occurred,  by  means  of  a vision.  Died  in  1779. 

Lytton,  (Edward  Robert  Bulwer,)  Earl  of  Lyt- 
ton,  an  English  writer  and  diplomatist,  the  only  son  of 
the  great  novelist,  was  born  in  1831.  He  has  held  im- 
portant positions  in  the  diplomatic  service,  which  he 
entered  in  1849,  and  was  Governor  General  of  India 
1876-80.  He  published  several  of  his  poems  under  the 
non  de  plume  of  ‘‘Owen  Meredith.”  Among  his  works 
are  “The  Earl’s  Return,”  “Taunhauser,”  and  “Fables  in 
Song.”  An  earldom  was  conferred  on  him  in  1880. 

Lyveden,  (Robert  Vernon  Smith,)  Lord,  bom 
in  London  in  1800,  was  a nephew  of  the  famous  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith.  He  represented  Northampton  as  a Liberal 
member  of  Parliament  from  1831  to  1859,  and  was  secre- 
tary at  war  in  1852.  Died  in  1873. 


M. 


Maan,  m6N,  (Jean,)  a French  historian  and  eccle- 
siastic, born  at  Mans,  became  canon  of  Tours  in  1648. 

Maanen,  van,  vfn  ml'nen,  (Cornelis  Felix,)  a 
Dutch  statesman,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1769.  After  the 
accession  of  King  William  he  was  made  president  of 
the  Assembly  of  Notables,  and  minister  of  justice,  (1815.) 
His  unpopular  measures  contributed  to  bring  about  the 
Belgian  revolution,  and  in  1830  he  resigned  his  office. 
Died  in  1843. 

Maas,  mis,  (Arnoult  van  Aart,)  a Dutch  painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Gouda  about  1620,  was  a pupil  of 
D.  Teniers.  Died  after  1650. 

See  Pilkington,  “ Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Maas  or  Maes,  mis,  (Dirk  or  Diedrik,)  a Dutch 
painter,  born  at  Haarlem  in  1656,  was  a pupil  of  Berg- 
hem  and  Huchtenburgh.  He  excelled  in  battle-pieces 
and  hunting-scenes.  Died  in  1715. 

See  Pilkington,  “ Dictionary  of  Painters;”  Descamps,  “Vies 
des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Maas  or  Maes,  mis,  (Godfried,)  a skilful  Flemish 
painter  of  history,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1660,  was  a pupil 
of  his  father.  He  was  chosen  a director  of  the  Academy 
in  1682,  and  acquired  a fair  reputation  as  an  artist.  He 
died  in  1722,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  about 
1710. 

Maas  or  Maes,  (N icolaas,)  an  eminent  Dutch  painter 
of  genre  and  portraits,  born  at  Dort  in  1632,  was  a pupil 
of  Rembrandt.  In  his  youth  he  imitated  the  manner 
of  that  master  with  success.  He  afterwards  adopted  a 
different  style.  About  1678  he  removed  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  applied  himself  chiefly  to  portraits  and  became 
a fashionable  artist.  Died  in  1693. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Maass,  miss,  (Johann  Gebhard  Ehrenreich,)  a 
German  philosopher  and  savant,  born  near  Halberstadt 
in  1766.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Halle 
in  1798,  and  published,  besides  other  works,  “Essays  on 
the  Imagination,”  (1792,)  the  “Passions,”  (1805-07,)  and 
the  “Sentiments,”  (1811.)  Died  in  1823. 

Mabellini,  ml-bgl-lee'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista 
Carlo  Maria,)  an  Italian  Hellenist,  known  in  France 
by  the  name  of  Abb^;  Mablin  or  Mablini,  was  born 
in  Piedmont  in  1774.  He  was  professor  of  Greek  in 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  1834. 

Mabil  or  Mabille,  mi-beel'  or  mi'b£l',  (Pierre 
Louis,)  a learned  writer,  of  Italian  extraction,  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1752.  He  made  a good  translation  of  Livy 
into  Italian,  and  published  “ Mabiliania,”  “The  Influence 


of  Poetry  on  the  Customs  of  Nations,”  (1804,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1836. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri;”  Catullo, 
“Cenni  biografici  del  Cavaliere  P.  L.  Mabil,”  1836. 

Mabillon,  mi'be'ybN',  (Jean,)  a very  learned  French 
author,  born  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims  in  1632,  became  a 
Benedictine  monk.  In  1685  he  visited  Italy,  by  order  of 
the  king,  to  collect  manuscripts  and  historical  documents, 
and  on  his  return  published  his  “ Museum  Italicum,” 
(1687-89.)  His  “ Treatise  on  Monastic  Studies”  (1691) 
was  received  with  favour.  Among  his  most  important 
works  is  a treatise  on  Diplomatics,  (1681.)  Died  in  1707. 

See  Chavin  de  Malan,  “ Histoire  de  Mabillon,”  1843;  J.  La- 
bouderie,  “Notice  sur  Dom  Mabillon;”  Thierry  Ruinart, 
“Abr4gd  de  la  Vie  de  Dom  J.  Mabillon,”  1709;  “ Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  Gdnerale.” 

Mably,  de,  deh  mi'ble',  (Gabriel  Bonnot,)  Abr£, 
a French  historical  writer,  born  at  Grenoble  in  1709, 
was  a brother  of  Etienne  Bonnot  de  Condillac.  He 
became  a resident  of  Paris  in  his  youth,  and  produced 
in  1740  his  “Parallel  between, the  Romans  and  French 
in  Respect  to  Government,”  which  was  very  successful. 
In  1743  he  negotiated  a secret  treaty  with  Prussia  against 
Austria.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  “ Observations 
on  the  Romans,”  (1751,)  and  “Observations  on  the  His- 
tory of  France,”  (1765.)  Died  in  1785. 

See  L.  BarthIlemy,  “Vie  privde  de  Mably,”  1791  ; Brizard, 
“ Dloge  de  Mably,”  1787;  P.  C.  Levesque,  “ Eloge  historique  de 
l’Abbl  de  Mably,”  1787;  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Maboul,  mf'bool',  (Jacques,)  a French  pulpit  orator, 
Bishop  of  Alet,  born  in  Paris  about  1650 ; died  in  1723. 

Mabuse,  mi'btiz',  or  Maubeuge,  mo'buzh',  (Jan,) 
a famous  Flemish  painter,  whose  family  name  was  Ges- 
sart  or  Gassaert,  was  born  at  Maubeuge  in  1499.  He 
is  said  to  have  studied  in  Italy.  He  worked  in  Middel- 
burg  and  in  London,  where  he  painted  portraits  of  the 
royal  family  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  historical 
pictures,  which  are  still  admired.  Among  his  master- 
pieces was  a “Descent  from  the  Cross,”  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  lightning  at  Middelburg,  and  “The  Wise 
Men’s  Offering,”  now  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
His  habits  were  very  intemperate  and  prodigal.  Died 
about  1562. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands, ” etc. ; Pi£rart, 
“Recherches  historiques  sur  Maubeuge,”  1853. 

Macaber,  ml'ki-ber,  a German  poet,  was  the  author 
of  a work  called  “ The  Dance  of  Death.” 

Mac-ad'am,  (John  Loudon,)  a Scottish  surveyor, 
noted  for  his  improvement  in  roads,  was  born  in  Ayr- 
shire in  1756.  He  made  the  first  macadamized  roads, 
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near  Bristol,  about  1815,  and  explained  his  system  in  his 
“Essay  on  the  Scientific  Repair  and  Preservation  of 
Public  Roads,”  (1819.)  In  1827  he  was  made  general 
surveyor  of  the  metropolitan  roads,  and  afterwards  re- 
ceived a grant  of  ,£10,000  for  his  services.  Died  in  1836. 

See  “ Annual  Register,”  1836  ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale 
Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,”  (Sup- 
plement.) 

Macaire.  See  Macarius. 

Mac-a-nal'ly,  (David  Rice,)  an  American  Methodist 
divine,  born  in  Granger  county,  Tennessee,  in  1810.  lie 
has  published  “ Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Mrs.  Ramsay,”  and  other  biographical  works. 

Mac-Ar'dell,  (James,)  an  excellent  English  engraver 
in  mezzotinto,  born  about  1710.  He  engraved  portraits 
of  many  eminent  contemporaries,  and  subjects  after  Rem- 
brandt, Van  Dyck,  Murillo,  and  other  masters.  Among 
his  works  are  “ Moses  on  the  Nile,”  after  Van  Dyck,  and 
an  “Assumption,”  after  Murillo.  Died  in  1765.  Of 
MacArdell  Basan  observes  that  he  “ was  one  of  the  best 
engravers  in  mezzotinto  that  England  ever  produced.” 

See  Strutt,  article  “ Ardell”  in  his  “Dictionary  of  Engravers.” 

Macarel,  mt'kiTSE,  (Louis  Antoine,)  a French 
jurist,  born  at  Orleans  in  1790.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “Elements  of  Administrative  Jurispru- 
dence,” £1818.)  Died  in  1851. 

Ma-ca/ri-us,  [Gr.  M anaptoc  ; Fr.  Macaire,  mi'kliR',] 
an  eminent  ascetic  or  hermit  of  Egypt,  born  about  300 
a.d.,  has  been  canonized  as  a saint  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  Fifty  extant  Greek  homilies  are  ascribed  to 
him.  Died  about  390  A.D. 

Another  Saint  Macarius,  called  Junior,  lived  at 
Alexandria  in  the  fourth  century,  and  was  noted  for 
his  ascetic  piety.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a 
work  called  the  “Rule  of  Saint  Macarius.” 

See  Tillemont,  “ M^moires Ceillier,  “ Histoire  des  Antenrs 
sacr^s;”  Schatteman,  “Leven  van  den  H.  Macarius,”  1623;  Gen- 
nadius,  “De  Viris  illustribus.” 

Mac-ar'thur,  (Duncan,)  an  American  soldier  and 
statesman,  born  in  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  in  1772. 
He  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio 
in  1830.  Died  in  1840. 

Mac-Ar'thur,  (John,)  a general,  born  in  Scotland 
about  1826,  emigrated  to  Illinois  about  1850.  He  com- 
manded a brigade  of  the  Union  army  at  Shiloh,  April, 
1862,  and  at  Corinth,  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

MacArthur,  (John,)  a distinguished  architect,  born 
at  Bladenoch,  in  Wigtonshire,  Scotland,  May  13,  1823, 
came  to  Philadelphia  when  only  ten  years  of  age.  He 
learned  the  business  of  a carpenter,  and  studied  drawing 
and  architecture  in  his  evenings.  In  1848  he  was 
awarded  the  first  premium  for  his  plan  of  a new  House 
of  Refuge,  and  was  given  the  entire  charge  of  the  erection 
of  the  building.  Among  the  prominent  buildings  erected 
by  him  in  Philadelphia,  we  may  name  the  Continental 
Hotel  and  Jayne’s  splendid  mansion  at  the  corner  of 
Nineteenth  and  Chestnut  streets.  He  was  architect  for 
the  war  department  during  the  war,  and  after  its  close 
for  the  navy  department,  for  which  he  built  the  Naval 
Hospital  at  Philadelphia,  and  other  similar  works. 

Mac-art'ney,  (George,)  Lord,  a statesman,  of  Scot- 
tish descent,  born  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1737.  He 
was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1768,  and  appointed  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland  in  1769.  In  1775  he  was  chosen 
Governor  of  the  island  of  Granada,  which  the  French 
captured  from  him  in  1779.  From  December,  1780,  to 
1786,  he  was  Governor  of  Madras.  He  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  India,  as  successor  to  Warren 
Hastings,  but  declined  on  account  of  ill  health.  His 
most  remarkable  public  service  was  his  embassy  to 
China,  where  he  arrived  in  August,  1793,  being  the  first 
English  ambassador  to  that  court.  He  refused  to  pros- 
trate himself  before  the  emperor,  according  to  Chinese 
etiquette.  Though  he  failed  to  obtain  a commercial 
treaty,  he  maintained  his  reputation  as  an  able  negotiator. 
He  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron  Macartney,  in 
1796.  He  died  in  1806,  after  which  appeared  a “Jour- 
nal of  the  Embassy  to  China  in  1792-94.” 

See  an  “Account  of  the  Public  Life,  etc.  of  Lord  Macartney,” 
by  John  Barrow,  1807;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generaie ;” 
“Monthly  Review”  for  August  and  September,  1808. 


Macaulay,  ma-kaw'le,  (Catharine,)  an  English 
authoress,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sawbridge,  was 
born  in  Kent  in  1733.  She  was  married  to  Dr.  George 
Macaulay,  of  London,  about  1760,  and  published  a 
“ History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  I.  to 
the  Elevation  of  the  Plouse  of  Hanover,”  (1763,)  which 
is  favourable  to  republicanism.  In  1785  she  visited 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon.  She  wrote  several  po- 
litical treatises.  “ Her  history,”  says  T.  B.  Macaulay, 
“ is  more  distinguished  by  zeal  than  either  by  candour 
or  skill.”  Died  in  1791. 

See  Wilkes,  “ Life  and  Letters “ Monthly  Review”  for  March 
1765,  May,  1769,  and  August,  1771. 

Macaulay,  (Thomas  Babington,)  Baron,  an  emi- 
nent English  scholar,  critic,  and  historian,  was  born  at 
Rothley  Temple,  in  Leicestershire,  October  25,  1800. 
His  father,  Zachary  Macaulay,  was  a native  of  Scotland, 
of  Highland  descent ; his  mother,  Selina  Mills,  the 
daughter  of  a bookseller  of  Bristol,  was  of  a Quaker 
family.  His  home  education  was  religious  and  somewhat 
austere.  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  who  was  intimate  with 
his  parents,  has  given  in  her  letters  many  interesting 
particulars  of  the  future  historian.  From  his  earliest 
childhood  he  was  passionately  fond  of  poetry, — so  much 
so  that  he  could  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  read  prose. 
Later,  however,  we  find  him  deeply  interested  in  history, 
and  warmly  discussing  with  a friend  of  his  own  age  the 
respective  merits  of  Marlborough  and  other  eminent 
commanders.  (See  “ Letters  of  Hannah  More  to  Zach- 
ary Macaulay,  containing  Notices  of  Lord  Macaulay’s 
Youth,”  i860.) 

When  about  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  under 
the  instruction  of  Mr.  Preston,  with  whom  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  classics.  At 
eighteen  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  having  twice  won  the 
chancellor’s  medal  for  English  verse, — the  first  time  for 
a poem  on  “ Pompeii,”  in  1819,  the  second  for  one  on 
“Evening,” in  1820.  He  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1822,  and 
soon  after  was  chosen  a Fellow  of  his  college.  He 
studied  law  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1826.  “The  Battle  of  Ivry,”  one  of  the  most 
universally  admired  of  his  shorter  poems,  was  published 
in  “Knight’s  Quarterly  Magazine”  in  1824.  In  1825  he 
contributed  to  the  “ Edinburgh  Review”  an  article  on 
Milton,  which  at  once  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  the  most  distinguished  essayists  of  the  age.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  that  splendid  and  fascinating 
series  of  review-articles,  the  publication  of  which  maybe 
said  to  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  literature,  when  for 
the  first  time  the  critical  or  historic  essay  threatened  to 
bear  away  the  palm  of  popularity  from  the  most  brilliant 
works  of  fiction. 

Macaulay  entered  Parliament  in  1830,  as  a representa- 
tive of  the  borough  of  Caine.  While  at  Cambridge  he 
had  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator,  and  he  now  more 
than  justified  the  high  expectations  which  his  friends 
had  formed  of  his  parliamentary  career.  His  speeches 
on  the  Reform  bill  (in  1830-32)  established  his  fame  as 
an  able  and  eloquent  speaker.  It  is  said,  however,  that, 
owing  to  his  rapid  and  somewhat  monotonous  delivery, 
his  speeches  were  more  effective  and  convincing  when 
they  appeared  in  print  than  when  spoken  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  One  of  his  most  remarkable  efforts  was 
his  great  speech  (1833)  on  the  bill  for  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  was  soon  after 
made  a member  of  the  supreme  council  of  India,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  law  commission  to  prepare  a 
new  code  for  the  government  of  that  country.  Although 
it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  into  immediate  effect 
many  of  the  reforms  which  he  sought  to  introduce,  his 
efforts  in  this  cause  have  not  been  without  important 
results.  Since  the  government  of  India  was  transferred 
to  the  imperial  crown,  his  code  has  been  made  the  basis 
of  the  legal  system  of  the  country.  His  sojourn  in  India 
(from  1835  to  1838)  had  made  him  acquainted  with  its 
history  and  with  the  character  of  its  various  peoples  ; 
and  to  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  in  a field  hitherto 
untrodden  by  him,  we  are  indebted  for  two  of  his  most 
effective  and  most  brilliant  essays, — those  on  Clive  and 
Warren  Hastings. 
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Having  returned  to  England  in  1838,  he  again  entered 
Parliament,  as  a representative  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
and  soon  after  received  the  appointment  of  secretary 
at  war  in  the  Melbourne  ministry.  On  the  fall  of  the 
Whigs  in  1841,  he  went  into  the  opposition.  When  they 
returned  to  power  in  1846,  he  was  made  paymaster-gene- 
ral. He  had  been  regularly  re-elected  from  Edinburgh 
until  1847,  when,  owing  to  an  unusual  combination  of 
different  party  elements,  he  was  defeated.  The  mor- 
tification of  this  repulse  stung  him  very  deeply.  He 
resolved  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  studious 
retirement.  He  seems  to  have  felt,  indeed,  that  his 
proper-vocation  was  the  pursuit  of  literature,  apart  from 
the  excitements  of  the  political  arena.  One  of  the  im- 
portant results  of  his  withdrawal  from  public  life  was  his 
being  able  to  apply  himself  without  interruption  to  the 
composition  of  his  great  work,  the  “History  of  Eng- 
land,” the  first  two  volumes  of  which  made  their  appear- 
ance near  the  close  of  1848.  Never  before  in  the  annals 
of  literature  was  any  work  of  history  welcomed  by  the 
public  with  such  enthusiastic  admiration.  His  work  was 
read  by  tens  of  thousands  with  as  much  eagerness  and 
delight  as  a fresh  novel  by  Scott  or  Bulwer  would  have 
been.  In  1849  Macaulay  was  chosen  lord  rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  Not  long  after,  in  a speech  which 
he  made  in  that  city,  he  took  a formal  leave  of  political 
life,  explaining  at  the  same  time  the  principles  by  which 
he  had  sought  to  guide  his  course  while  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  government.  Among  other  things,  he 
said  on  that  occasion,  “ I cannot  accuse  myself  of  having 
ever  been  untrue  either  to  the  cause  of  civil  or  religious 
liberty,  or  to  the  cause  of  property  and  law.  I reflect 
with  pleasure  that  I bore  a part  in  some  of  those  reforms 
which  corrected  great  abuses  and  removed  just  discon- 
tents. I reflect  with  equal  pleasure  that  I never  stooped 
to  the  part  of  a demagogue,  and  never  feared  to  confront 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  unreasonable  clamour.”  In 
1852  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  as  some  atonement  for 
the  injustice  which  they  felt  had  been  done  him  five  years 
before,  again  returned  Macaulay  to  Parliament,  without 
his  having  so  much  as  offered  himself  as  a candidate  or 
having  made  the  smallest  effort  to  procure  his  re-elec- 
tion. Although  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, his  declining  health  did  not  permit  him  to  take 
any  active  part  in  the  debates.  During  the  whole  time 
that  he  was  in  the  House  he  spoke  but  twice : on  both 
occasions  he  was  listened  to  with  the  most  respectful 
and  eager  attention.  An  imperfect  and  extremely  in- 
accurate collection  of  his  speeches  having  been  printed 
without  his  sanction,  a correct  edition  was  by  his  au- 
thority issued  in  1854.  In  1856,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  Parliament.  In  1855  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  his  History  made  their  appearance. 
They  were  welcomed  as  warmly  and  read  as  eagerly  as 
the  two  former  had  been.  It  was  his  original  purpose 
to  bring  his  History  from  the  accession  of  James  II. 
down  to  a time  within  the  memory  of  persons  still  living. 
But  in  the  last  volume  he  had  only  reached  the  peace 
of  Ryswick,  in  1697.  After  his  decease  another  frag- 
mentary volume  was  published,  including  an  account 
of  the  death  of  William  III. 

In  1857  Macaulay  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothley.  Although  his 
health  continued  to  decline,  he  still  applied  himself  to 
his  literary  labours  until  very  near  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  disease  was  an  affection  of  the  heart,  of  which  he 
died  suddenly  on  the  28th  of  December,  1859. 

Besides  the  various  productions  of  his  pen  already 
referred  to,  he  contributed  a series  of  valuable  biogra- 
phies to  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”  Not  content 
with  his  acknowledged  mastery  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  prose,  he  became  again  in  1842  a candidate  for 
poetic  laurels,  and  gave  to  the  world  his  “ Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,”  of  which  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that, 
for  a combination  of  picturesqueness,  simplicity,  and 
power,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  superior  to  them  in 
the  English  language. 

It  is,  however,  as  a writer  on  history  that  the  name 
of  Macaulay  is  destined  to  take  its  most  distinguished 
place  and  descend  to  the  remotest  posterity.  Already, 
in  his  essays,  he  had  proved  his  mastery  in  this  depart- 


ment of  composition.  A perfect  history,  according  to 
his  ideal,*  would  not  be  content  with  merely  recording 
wars  and  revolutions,  the  lives  of  kings  and  heroes,  but 
would  include  literature  and  the  arts,  manners  and 
usages,  the  progress  of  civilization, — in  short,  the  whole 
life  of  the  nation  ; not  of  the  aristocracy  only,  but  of  the 
people  in  every  rank  and  condition.  Referring  to  Mac- 
aulay’s historic  essays,  Dean  Milman  well  observes,  “ The 
variety  of  topics  is  almost  as  nothing  to  the  variety  of 
information  on  every  topic.”  Of  the  style  he  remarks, 
“ It  was  eminently  his  own.  ...  Its  characteristics  were 
vigour,  animation,  copiousness,  clearness, — above  all, 
sound  English,  now  a rare  excellence.  . . . His  English 
was  pure  both  in  idiom  and  in  words  ; pure  to  fastidious- 
ness ; not  that  he  discarded  or  did  not  make  free  use 
of  the  plainest  and  most  homely  terms,  . . . but  every 
word  must  be  plain  English, — nothing  that  approached 
real  vulgarity,  nothing  that  had  not  the  stamp  of  popu- 
lar use  or  the  authority  of  sound  English  writers.” 

That  Macaulay  possessed  in  a pre-eminent  degree 
many  of  the  highest  attributes  of  a great  historian,  none 
will  deny.  In  that  power  of  imagination  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  clothe  the  dead  past  with  all  the  activity 
and  fulness  of  life,  he  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the 
most  gifted  writers  of  fiction.  In  the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  knowledge,  in  the  quickness  and  strength  of  his 
intellect,  by  which  he  was  able  to  grasp  with  facility  the 
most  difficult  political  and  moral  problems,  in  his  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  all  the  springs  of  human  action, 
in  the  vividness  of  his  descriptions,  in  the  animation 
and  sustained  interest  of  his  narrative,  in  the  clearness, 
force,  and  brilliancy  of  his  style,  in  his  command,  in 
short,  over  every  species  of  eloquence,  whether  declama- 
tory, argumentative,  or  poetical,  he  has,  even  among  the 
greatest  masters  of  historical  composition,  few,  if  any, 
superiors.  He  is,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  with 
regret,  deficient  in  one  important  or  rather  essential 
qualification, — impartiality.  His  feelings  were  so  intense, 
his  attachments  and  aversions  so  strong,  that,  where 
these  chanced  to  enter  into  the  subject  to  be  weighed, 
the  balance  was  too  seldom  held  with  an  equal  hand. 

Macaulay’s  great  work  has  been  compared  to  a vast 
painting,  in  which  the  different  figures  correspond  to 
prominent  historic  characters.  It  may  be  said  that  as 
in  his  style  he  too  often  sacrifices  simplicity  to  his  love 
of  antithesis,  so  in  his  history  he  is  too  apt  to  exagger- 
ate, for  the  sake  of  effect,  the  lights  and  shadows  of  his 
portraits. 

In  relation  to  his  conversational  powers,  Dean  Milman 
observes,  “In  the  quiet  intercourse  with  the  single 
friend,  no  great  talker  was  more  free,  easy,  and  genial 
than  Macaulay.  There  was  the  most  equable  interchange 
of  thought ; he  listened  with  as  much  courtesy  as  he 
spoke  with  gentle  and  pleasant  persuasiveness.  In  a 
larger  circle,  such  as  he  delighted  to  meet  and  assemble 
around  him  to  the  close  of  his  life,  a few  chosen  in- 
timates, some  accomplished  ladies,  foreigners  of  the 
highest  distinction  who  were  eager  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance, his  manners  were  frank  and  open.  In  conversation 
in  such  a circle,  a commanding  voice,  high  animal  spirits, 
unrivalled  quickness  of  apprehension,  a flow  of  language 
as  rapid  as  inexhaustible,  gave  him,  perhaps,  a larger 
share,  but  a share  which  few  were  not  delighted  to  yield 
up  to  him.  His  thoughts  were  like  lightning,  and  clothed 
themselves  at  once  in  words.  . . . And  the  stores  which 
his  memory  had  at  instantaneous  command  ! . . . With 
these  came  anecdotes,  touches  of  character,  drollery,  fun, 
excellent  stories  excellently  told.” 

“Lord  Macaulay,”  observes  the  same  writer,  “was 
never  married ; his  strong  domestic  affections  were 
chiefly  centred  in  his  sister — happily  married  to  his 
friend  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan — and  her  family.  Her 
children  were  to  him  as  his  own,  and  cherished  with 
almost  parental  tenderness.  As  a friend  he  was  singu- 
larly steadfast.  He  was  impatient  of  anything  dispar- 
aging of  one  for  whom  he  entertained  a sincere  esteem. 
In  the  war  of  political  life  he  made,  we  believe,  no  lasting 
enemy ; he  secured  the  unswerving  attachment  of  his  po- 
litical friends,  to  whom  he  had  been  unswervingly  true.” 


* See  his  essay  on  “ History,”  in  the  “ Edinburgh  Review,”  1828. 
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All  Macaulay’s  works  have  been  reprinted  in  Germany. 
His  “History”  has  been  translated  into  French,  the  first 
two  volumes  by  M.  Jules  de  Peyronnet,  the  second  and 
third  by  M.  Amedee  Pichot. 

See  a “ Memoir  of  Lord  Macaulay,”  written  for  the  Royal  Society 
by  Dean  Milman  ; the  excellent  article  in  Allibone’s  “ Dictionary 
of  Authors;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale ;”  “Biographical 
Sketches,”  by  Harriet  Martineau,  i86q;  Whipple’s  “Essays 
and  Reviews,”  2 vols.,  1852;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1849, 
October,  1854,  January,  1857,  and  October,  1861 ; “ London  Quarterly 
Review”  for  March,  1843,  April,  1849,  and  April,  1868  ; “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine”  for  April,  1849,  August  and  September,  1856,  July  and 
August,  1859;  “North  British  Review”  for  May,  1856,  and  Novem- 
ber, i860  ; “ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  February,  1856  ; J.  Paget,  “ New 
Examen ;”  “ Jahrbuch  zum  Conversations-Lexikon”  for  i860. 

Macaulay,  (Zachary,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  philan- 
thropist, of  Scottish  descent,  born  about  1768,  was  the 
father  of  Lord  Macaulay,  the  historian.  He  was  a 
zealous  coadjutor  of  Wilberforce  in  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  in  which  cause  he  laboured  many  years. 
Died  in  1838.  His  father,  John  Macaulay,  minister  at 
Inverary,  is  mentioned  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  “Tour  to  the 
Hebrides.” 

Mac-Au'ley,  (Catherine  E.,)  an  Irish  lady,  eminent 
for  benevolence  and  piety,  born  in  the  county  of  Dublin 
in  1787.  She  was  educated  a Catholic.  Having  lost 
her  parents  in  early  life,  she  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan, a wealthy  gentleman,  who  at  his  death,  in  1822, 
left  her  his  entire  fortune.  She  founded  in  1827,  in 
Baggot  Street,  Dublin,  an  institution  designed  as  a 
temporary  home  for  poor  women  out  of  employment, 
and  a school  for  children.  It  was  afterwards  called  the 
Institute  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy,  having  for  its 
object  the  care  of  the  sick.  She  became  in  1831  superior 
of  the  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  This  order  has 
been  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Australia,  and  South  America.  Died  in  1841. 

Mac-beth.’  or  Macbeda,  a king  of  Scotland,  who, 
according  to  the  common  tradition,  was  a cousin  of 
King  Duncan,  and  originally  Thane  of  Glamis.  About 
1040  Macbeth  assassinated  Duncan  and  usurped  the 
throne.  Malcolm,  the  lawful  heir,  fled  to  England,  and, 
having  returned  with  an  army,  defeated  Macbeth,  who 
was  killed  in  1056  or  1057. 

The  story  of  Macbeth’s  usurpation  would  seem  to 
possess  scarcely  any  positive  historic  basis.  “ However 
he  may  have  gained  his  power,”  says  Burton,  “ he  exer- 
cised it  with  good  repute,  according  to  the  reports  nearest 
to  his  time.  It  is  among  the  most  curious  of  the  an- 
tagonisms that  sometimes  separate  the  popular  opinion 
of  people  of  mark  from  anything  positively  known  about 
them,  that  this  man,  in  a manner  sacred  to  splendid  in- 
famy, is  the  first  whose  name  appears  in  the  ecclesiastical 
records  both  as  a king  of  Scotland  and  a benefactor  of 
the  Church.  (“History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  i.  chap,  x.) 
The  legend  of  Macbeth  forms  the  subject  of  one  of 
Shakspeare’s  most  celebrated  tragedies. 

Mac-Bride',  (David,)  an  eminent  surgeon,  born  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1726,  settled  in  Dublin 
in  1749.  Besides  other  works,  he  published  an  “ Intro- 
duction to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,”  (1772,) 
which  is  much  esteemed.  Died  in  1778. 

MacCabe,  (Edward,)  Cardinal,  was  born  in  Dublin 
in  1816.  He  was  vicar-general  and  afterwards  bishop- 
assistant  to  Cardinal  Cullen,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  was  created 
a cardinal  by  Leo  XIII.  in  1882.  Died  in  1885. 

McCarthy,  (Justin,)  an  Irish  writer,  born  at  Coik 
in  1830.  Among  his  works  are  the  “ Flistory  of  Our 
Own  Times,”  and  several  novels.  He  has  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment since  1879  as  a Home  Ruler. 

Mac'ca-bees,  a celebrated  Jewish  family,  which  at- 
tained the  royal  dignity  in  Judea.  The  surname  Mac- 
cabeus, from  the  Hebrew  Makkab,  a “hammer,”  was 
first  given  to  Judas  for  his  victories  over  the  King  of 
Syria,  about  165  B.C.  His  family  and  descendants  were 
also  called  Maccabees  or  Asmonseans.  Judas,  who  was 
the  son  of  Mattathias,  had  three  brothers,  John,  Simon, 
and  Jonathan,  noticed  in  this  work. 

Mac-Call',  (George  A.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1802,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1822. 


He  commanded  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  at  Mechanics- 
ville  and  Gaines’s  Mill,  June  26-27,  1862.  Died  in 
February,  1868. 

Mac-Caul',  (Rev.  Alexander,)  an  English  Hebraist 
and  writer  on  theology,  was  born  about  1800.  Fie 
became  piebendaiy  of  Saint  Paul’s  in  1845.  Died 
in  1863. 

Maccbi,  (Mauro,)  an  Italian  political  writer,  born 
at  Milan  in  1815.  He  was  a stiong  Liberal  in  politics. 
In  1867  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a large  yeaily 
volume  entitled  “ Annuario  Istoiico  Italiano.”  Died  in 
1880. 

Macchiavelli  or  Machiavelli,  de’,  d3  m3.-ke-3.-veF- 
lee,  often  Anglicized  as  Machiavel,  mak'e-a-vgl,  [Lat. 
Machiavel'lus  ; Fr.  Machiavel,  mf'she'i'vSF,]  (Nic- 
col6  di  Bernardo,  ) a famous  Italian  statesman, 
diplomatist,  and  writer,  whose  character  abounds  in 
enigmas  and  paradoxes,  and  from  whose  name  has  been 
derived  a synonym  of  perfidious  policy,  ( Machiavellism.) 
He  was  born  at  Florence  on  the  3d  of  May,  1469.  In 
1499  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Ten  who  managed 
the  diplomatic  affairs  of  the  republic.  He  retained  this 
office  about  fourteen  years,  during  which  he  was  em- 
ployed in  many  foreign  missions  to  France,  etc.,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  great  dexterity.  In  1510,  for  the 
third  time,  he  was  sent  to  France,  and  negotiated  an 
alliance  with  Louis  XII.  He  zealously  exerted  his  talents 
and  influence  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Florence, 
but  without  success.  In  1512  the  Medicis  obtained  sove- 
reign power  in  Florence  by  the  aid  of  the  pope  and  the 
emperor,  and  Macchiavelli  was  banished  from  the  city, 
but  forbidden  to  leave  the  country.  He  passed  several 
ensuing  years  in  retirement,  and  during  this  period  com- 
posed a treatise  on  the  “Art  of  War,”  and  his  important 
work  entitled  “The  Prince,”  (“Del  Principe,”  or  “De 
Principatibus,”)  which  has  entailed  a large  portion  of 
conventional  infamy  on  his  name.  It  was  written  for  the 
private  use  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  and  not  designed  for 
publication.  “Few  books,”  says  Hallam,  “have  been 
more  misrepresented.  His  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  was  to  have  cast  away  the  veil  of  hypocrisy.” 
(“Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  About 
1520  he  was  recalled  into  public  service  by  Leo  X.,  and 
was  employed  on  several  missions,  the  last  of  which  was 
to  the  army  of  the  league  against  Charles  V.,  (1526.)  He 
died  at  Florence  in  June,  1527.  His  last  work  was  an 
excellent,  luminous,  and  picturesque  history  of  Florence, 
(“  Storie  Florentine, ” 1525,)  the  style  of  which  is  greatly 
admired.  He  was  also  author  of  several  comedies  of 
some  merit,  and  of  valuable  “ Discourses  on  Livy.” 
“The  character  of  Macchiavelli,”  says  Macaulay,  “was 
hateful  to  the  new  masters  of  Italy.  His  works  were 
misrepresented  by  the  learned,  misconstrued  by  the 
ignorant,  censured  by  the  Church,  abused  with  all  the 
rancour  of  simulated  virtue  by  the  minions  of  a base 
despotism  and  the  priests  of  a baser  superstition.  . . . 
The  name  of  a man  whose  genius  had  illuminated  all 
the  dark  places  of  policy,  and  to  whose  patriotic  wisdom 
an  oppressed  people  had  owed  their  last  chance  of 
emancipation,  passed  into  a proverb  of  infamy.  . . . The 
terms  in  which  he  is  commonly  described  would  seem 
to  import  that  he  was  the  tempter,  the  evil  principle,  the 
discoverer  of  ambition  and  revenge,  the  original  inventor 
of  perjury,”  etc.  “ His  History  of  Florence,”  says  Ilal- 
lam,  “is  enough  to  immortalize  the  name  of  Machiavel. 
Seldom  has  a more  giant  stride  been  made  in  any  de- 
partment of  literature  than  by  this  judicious,  clear,  and 
elegant  history.”  (“Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe.”) 

See  Galanti,  “ Elog’o  di  Niccoli  Machiavelli,”  1779 : Bal- 
delli,  “ Ekigio  di  Niccoli  Machiavelli,”  1794;  Perils,  “Histoire 
de  N.  Machiavel,”  1823  ; Artaud  de  Montor,  “ Machiavel,  son 
Gdnie  et  ses  Erreurs,”  1833  : Macaulay’s  “Essays,”  article  “Ma- 
chiavelli;” T.  Mundt,  “Macchiavelli  und  der  Gang  der  Euro- 
paischen  Politik,”  1852;  GinguenA  “Histoire  de  la  Literature 
Italienne;”  Gervinus,  “ Historische  Schriften  ;”  F.  W.  Ebeling, 
“ N.  di  Bernardo  de  Macchiavelli’s  politisches  System,”  etc.,  1850; 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale  ;”  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  Septem- 
ber, 1816,  p.  209,  (by  Sir  James  Mackintosh;)  “Edinburgh  Re- 
view” for  March,  1827  ; “ North  American  Review”  for  July,  1835. 

Macchietti,  m3k-ke-et'tee,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian 
painter,  surnamed  DEL  CROClFlSSAjo,(kRo-che-fts-s3'yo,) 
(because,  as  we  are  told,  his  master  painted  crucifixes,) 
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was  born  at  Florence  about  1540.  He  worked  at  Florence 
and  Rome,  and  painted  history  and  portraits  with  great 
success.  Among  his  master-pieces  was  a picture  of  the 
“Adoration  of  the  Magi.” 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Mac-Clel'lan,  (George,)  M.D.,  an  eminent  American 
surgeon,  born  at  Woodstock,  Windham  county,  Con- 
necticut, in  1796.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1815,  and  studied  medicine  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1819. 
He  founded  about  1826  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
in  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  became  professor  of  surgery 
and  a very  popular  lecturer.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in 
the  United  States  to  introduce  the  system  of  clinical 
instruction  into  the  medical  schools.  He  was  particu- 
larly distinguished  as  a bold  and  successful  surgical 
operator.  Died  in  1847. 

See  S.  D.  Gross,  “American  Medical  Biography,”  1861 ; Samuel 
G.  Morton,  “Biographical  NoticeofDr.  George  McClellan,”  1849 ; 
W.  Darrach,  “ Memoir  of  Dr.  George  McClellan,”  1847. 

MacClellan,  ( George  Brinton,  ) a distinguished 
American  general,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  December  3,  1826.  He  entered  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  in  1842,  and  graduated  there  in 
the  summer  of  1846,  standing  second  in  general  rank  in 
a large  class.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war  as  lieutenant 
of  engineers  in  1847,  and  was  breveted  captain  for  his 
services  at  the  capture  of  Mexico.  In  the  spring  of  1855 
the  government  sent  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Crimea  a 
military  commission  to  examine  the  military  systems  of 
he  European  powers,  etc.  Captain  McClellan  was  one 
of  the  three  officers  selected  for  this  mission.  He  re- 
turned home  in  April,  1856,  and  gave  the  results  of  his 
observations  in  a valuable  report  to  the  war  department. 
He  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  in  1857,  and 
was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad. 

In  May,  1861,  he  took  command  of  the  Union  forces 
in  Western  Virginia,  which  defeated  the  enemy  at  Rich 
Mountain  and  Cheat  River  in  July.  A few  days  after 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run  (July  21,  1861)  he  was,  at  the  re- 
commendation of  General  Scott,  appointed  commander 
of  the  army  at  Washington.  He  reorganized  that  army 
and  brought  it  into  a high  state  of  discipline.  When 
General  Scott  retired  from  active  service,  November  1, 

1861,  McClellan  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States.  About  the  end  of  January, 

1862,  the  President  ordered  that  a general  movement 
should  be  made  by  all  the  armies  on  the  22d  of  February. 
Having  been  relieved  from  the  command  of  all  the  de- 
partments except  that  of  the  Potomac,  McClellan  began 
to  move  towards  Richmond  about  the  10th  of  March. 
Fie  conveyed  his  army  by  water  down  the  Potomac  and 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  James  River.  Soon 
after  the  opening  of  this  campaign  he  began  to  complain 
that  he  was  not  properly  supported  by  the  President. 
He  commenced  active  operations  about  the  5th  of  April, 
by  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  which  the  insurgents  evacuated 
on  the  3d  or  4th  of  May.  On  the  next  day  he  fought  an 
indecisive  battle  at  Williamsburg,  from  which  he  slowly 
followed  the  retiring  enemy  to  the  Chickahominy. 

According  to  his  biographer  and  admirer,  Mr.  Hillard, 
“the  mind  of  McClellan  was  constantly  burdened  with 
a conviction  that  his  troops  were  not  numerous  enough.” 
He  had  about  95,000  men  at  Yorktown.  The  Union 
army  was  attacked  at  Fair  Oaks  on  the  31st  of  May  by 
General  J.  E.  Johnston,  who  was  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss.  According  to  Hillard,  McClellan  was  confined  to 
bed  by  illness  during  this  battle.  His  army  remained 
nearly  inactive  in  the  swamps  of  the  Chickahominy  for 
about  three  weeks,  during  which  he  lost  great  numbers 
by  sickness.  Active  hostilities  were  renewed  by  the 
enemy  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  then  began  the  Seven 
Days’  battles,  at  Mechanicsville,  Savage’s  Station, 
White  Oak  Swamp,  Gaines’s  Mill,  and  Malvern  Hill, 
(July  1,  1862,)  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Union 
army  was  compelled  to  retreat  and  abandon  the  con- 
quest of  Richmond.  He  wrote  to  Secretary  Stanton, 
June  28,  “If  I save  this  army  now,  I tell  you  plainly 
that  I owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any  other  persons  in 
Washington.  You  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this 
army.”  In  July,  1862,  he  wrote  the  President  a letter 


on  the  policy  which  ought,  in  his  view,  to  be  adopted 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  “Military  power,”  he 
wrote,  “should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  rela- 
tions of  servitude.  ...  A declaration  of  radical  views, 
especially  upon  slavery,  will  rapidly  disintegrate  our 
present  armies.” 

In  August  his  army  left  the  peninsula,  and  was 
moved  by  water  from  tire  James  River  to  Aqui'a  Creek. 
About  the  2d  of  September  he  was  appointed  general-in- 
chief of  the  army  which  had  been  commanded  by  Pope 
and  had  been  driven  back  to  Washington.  General 
Lee,  having  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  was 
pursued  by  McClellan,  who  gained  a victory  at  Antietam 
Creek  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  September,  1862.  The 
Union  army  lost  in  this  battle  11,426  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  was  unprepared  or  unable  to  pursue  Lee, 
who  retired  to  Virginia  on  the  18th  of  September.  On 
the  6th  of  October  McClellan  was  ordered  to  cross  the 
Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy  or  drive  him 
south  ; but  he  delayed  his  advance  for  about  three  weeks, 
and  was  removed  from  command  by  an  order  dated  the 
5th  of  November  and  received  on  the  7th.  In  August, 
1864,  he  was  nominated  as  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  by  the  Convention  at  Chicago.  He  received 
at  the  election  only  twenty-one  electoral  votes,  cast  by 
the  States  of  Kentucky,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey. 
He  resigned  his  commission  as  major-general  of  the 
regular  army,  November  8,  1864,  and  made  a long  visit 
to  Europe,  from  which  he  returned  in  1868.  He  was 
governor  of  New  Jersey  1877-1881.  Died  in  1885. 

See  Hillard,  “Life  of  General  McClellan,”  1865  ; Raymond, 
“Administration  of  President  Lincoln,”  chap.  vi. ; Greeley, 
“ American  Conflict.” 

Mac-Cler'nand,  (John  A.,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  Breckinridge  county,  Kentucky,  in  1812.  He 
removed  to  Illinois,  and  served  as  a member  of  Congress 
from  that  State  from  1843  to  1861.  He  commanded  a 
brigade  at  Fort  Donelson,  February,  1862,  and  a division 
at  Shiloh,  April  6 and  7 of  that  year.  He  succeeded 
General  Sherman  as  commander  of  an  army  in  Missis- 
sippi in  January,  1863,  and  directed  a corps  at  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg  in  May.  He  was  removed  from  this  com- 
mand before  the  end  of  that  siege. 

Mac-Clint'ock,  (Sir  Francis  Leopold,)  a successful 
Arctic  explorer,  born  at  Dundalk,  Ireland,  in  1819.  He 
entered  the  navy  about  1831,  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  1845.  I*1  1848  and  1849  he  served  under 

Sir  James  Ross  in  his  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  enterprise, 
skill,  and  energy  in  several  subsequent  expeditions  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  performed  remarkable  feats  in 
sledge-travelling.  In  1857  Captain  McClintock  received 
command  of  the  “ Fox”  screw-Steamer,  fitted  out  by  Lady 
Franklin  for  a final  effort  to  obtain  tidings  of  the  lost 
navigator.  In  the  winter  of  1858-59  he  and  his  officers 
performed  extensive  sledge-journeys,  and  in  May  found 
at  Point  Victory,  on  King  William’s  Island,  the  record 
of  Franklin’s  death  and  the  remains  of  the  last  sur- 
vivors of  his  party.  (See  Franklin,  Sir  John.)  Soon 
after  his  return,  September,  1859,  he  was  knighted,  and 
received  various  honours  and  rewards.  He  published  a 
“Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Fate  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,”  (i860.) 

Mac-Clint'ock,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  American 
scholar  and  Methodist  divine,  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1814,  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1835.  He  was  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Dickinson 
College  at  Carlisle,  became  editor  of  the  “ Methodist 
Quarterly  Review”  in  1848,  and  conducted  the  same  with 
great  ability  for  eight  years.  In  1857  he  was  appointed 
pastor  of  Saint  Paul’s  Church,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  acquired  distinction  as  a pulpit  orator.  He 
accepted  in  i860  the  charge  of  the  American  Chapel 
in  Paris.  During  the  civil  war  he  rendered  important 
services  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  by  his  pen  and  voice, 
and  his  home  in  Paris  became  a rallying  centre  for  pa- 
triotic Americans.  Having  returned  home  about  1865, 
he  resumed  his  literary  labours,  and  was  selected  in  1867 
to  organize  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  His  most 
important  work,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  W. 
Strong,  is  a “ Theological  and  Biblical  Cyclopaedia, ” still 
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unfinished,)  of  which  three  volumes  have  been  published, 
(1867-69.)  Died  in  March,  1870. 

Mac-Clure'  or  Maclure,  (Sir  Robert  Le  Mesu- 
Rier,)  a navigator,  was  born  at  Wexford,  Ireland,  in 
1807.  After  serving  many  years  in  the  navy,  he  accom- 
panied Sir  James  Ross  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
in  1848.  On  his  return,  in  1849,  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  In  1850,  as  captain  of  the  Investigator, 
he  was  directed  to  renew  the  enterprise  by  advancing 
eastward  from  Behring’s  Strait.  He  entered  a strait 
which  he  named  the  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  and,  after 
his  ship  was  frozen  fast,  he  pursued  the  exploration  by 
sledges  until  he  reached  Melville  or  Barrow’s  Strait,  in 
the  winter  of  1850-51.  This  is  called  the  first  discovery 
of  the  Northwest  Passage.  In  the  next  season  he  dis- 
covered a second  passage,  on  the  north  side  of  Baring 
Island.  In  1853  he  was  extricated  from  a perilous  situ- 
ation by  Captain  Kellet,  who  arrived  at  Melville  Island 
from  the  east ; but  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  Inves- 
tigator. On  his  return  home  he  received  a reward  of 
£soo°  f°r  h’s  discoveries. 

See  Osborn,  “ Narration  of  the  Discovery  of  the  North-West 
Passage,”  1856. 

Mac-clurg',  (James,)  an  American  physician,  born 
at  Hampton,  Virginia,  in  1747,  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise  “On  the  Human  Bile,”  which  was  translated 
into  several  languages.  Died  in  1825. 

Mac-con'nel,  (John  L.,)  an  American  lawyer  and 
writer,  born  in  Illinois  in  1826.  He  has  published  “Tal- 
bot and  Vernon,”  and  other  sketches  of  Western  life. 

Mac-Cook',  (Alexander  McDowell,)  an  American 
general,  born  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  in  1831,  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1852.  He  served  as  colonel  at 
Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861,  became  a brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  September  of  that  year,  and  fought  at 
Shiloh  in  April,  1862.  Having  obtained  the  rank  of 
major-general  in  the  ensuing  July,  he  commanded  a 
corps  at  the  battle  of  Perryville,  October  8,  1862.  He 
led  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  which 
ended  January  2,  1863,  and  commanded  a corps  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  September  19  and  20  of  that  year. 

MacCook,  ( Robert  L., ) an  American  general,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio,  in  1837.  He  was  a lawyer  before  the  war.  He 
served  as  colonel  at  Mill  Springs,  Kentucky,  January, 
1862.  He  was  murdered  by  guerillas  near  Salem,  Ala- 
bama, in  August  of  the  same  year. 

Mac-cord',  (David  J.,)  an  American  jurist,  born  in 
Saint  Matthew’s  parish,  South  Carolina,  in  1797,  con- 
tributed a number  of  essays  to  the  “ Southern  Review” 
and  “De  Bow’s  Review.”  Died  in  1855.  His  wife, 
Louisa  S.  (Cheves,)  published  “ Caius  Gracchus,”  a 
tragedy,  and  several  other  works. 

Mac-Cor'mic,  (Charles,)  a historical  writer,  born  in 
Ireland  in  1744,  wrote  “The  Reign  of  George  III.  to 
1783,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1807. 

Mac-Cosh', [(James,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scottish  writer 
on  theology  and  metaphysics,  was  born  in  Ayrshire  about 
1810.  He  became  a minister  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  about  1852  professor  of  logic  at  Belfast, 
Ireland.  Among  his  works  are  “ The  Method  of  the 
Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral,”  (1850,)  “The 
Intuitions  of  the  Mind  Inductively  Investigated,”  (i860,) 
and  “ Examination  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill’s  Philosophy,”  (1866,) 
and  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  George  Dickie,  of  Belfast, 
“Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation,”  (1869.) 
Dr.  MacCosh  is  a very  clear  as  well  as  a profound 
thinker,  and  has  thrown  valuable  light  on  some  of  the 
abstrusest  questions  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind.  At  the  earnest  invitation  of  the  trustees  and 
other  friends  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  he  came 
to  America  in  1868  and  assumed  the  office  of  president 
in  that  institution,  to  the  prosperity  of  which  his  name 
and  influence  appear  to  have  given  a new  impulse. 

Maccovius.  See  Makowski. 

Mac-Cown',  (John  Porter,)  an  officer,  born  in  Ten- 
nessee, served  in  the  Mexican  war  in  1847,  and  became 
a brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army  in  1861. 

MacCrea,  mak-kra',  (Jane,)  a daughter  of  a Scottish 
clergyman  in  New  Jersey,  was  murdered  in  1777  by  the  In- 
dian allies  of  Burgoyne,  near  Fort  Edward,  on  the  Hudson. 
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MacCrie,  mak-kree',  (Thomas,)  an  eloquent  Scottish 
Presbyterian  writer,  born  at  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire,  in 
1772.  He  belonged  to  “ the  most  straitest  sect”  of  his 
religion,  styled  “ Anti-Burghers,”  a part  of  the  Secession 
Church.  About  1795  he  was  ordained  minister  of  a con- 
gregation in  Edinburgh.  In  1811  or  1812  he  published 
a “ Life  of  John  Knox,”  which  obtained  great  popularity. 
His  “ Life  of  Andrew  Melville”  (1819)  displays,  with  warm 
sectarian  partiality,  much  learning  and  ability.  He  after- 
wards produced,  besides  other  works,  an  interesting 
“ History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Italy,”  (1827.)  Died  in  1835.  In  reference 
to  his  “Life  of  Knox,”  Lord  Jeffrey  says,  “We  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  by  far  the  best  piece  of  history 
which  has  appeared  since  the  commencement  of  our 
critical  career.  It  is  extremely  accurate,  learned,  and 
concise,  and  at  the  same  time  very  full  of  spirit  and 
animation.” 

See  “Edinburgh  Review” for  July,  1812;  Chambers,  “Biogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,”  (Supplement.) 

MacCullagh,  mak-kiil'laH,  (James,)  a distinguished 
mathematician  and  natural  philosopher,  born  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1809,  was  educated  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  was  chosen  a Fellow  of 
that  college  in  1832,  and  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
in  1843.  He  gained  distinction  by  his  researches  in  the 
wave  theory  of  light,  and  other  subjects,  on  which  he 
wrote  several  treatises.  In  1846  he  received  the  Copley 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  for  his  contributions  to  the 
science  of  light.  He  died,  by  suicide,  in  1847. 

MacCulloch,  malc-kul'loh,  (Benjamin,)  an  American 
general,  born  in  Rutherford  county,  Tennessee,  in  1814. 
He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  (1846-47,)  and  took  arms 
against  the  Union  in  1861.  He  commanded  at  the  battle 
of  Wilson’s  Creek,  Missouri,  August  10,  1861,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  March,  1862. 

See  Tenney,  “Military  History  of  the  Rebellion,”  1865. 

MacCulloch,  mak-kul'loh  or  mak-kul'loK,  (Hora- 
tio,) a skilful  Scottish  landscape-painter,  born  in  Glas- 
gow in  1806,  worked  in  Edinburgh.  Died  in  1867. 

MacCulloch,  mak-kul'loh,  (John,)  F.R.S.,  a Brit- 
ish geologist  and  naturalist,  born  in  Guernsey  in  1773. 
He  studied  medicine,  which  he  practised  for  a short 
time.  About  1812  he  began  to  make  a scientific  survey 
and  exploration  of  Scotland  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  while  thus  employed  he  examined  the  geology 
and  mineralogy  of  that  region.  He  became  well  versed 
in  many  natural  sciences  and  in  several  arts.  In  1821 
he  published  a “ Geological  Classification  of  Rocks,” 
etc.,  and  in  1824  “The  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of 
Scotland,  in  a Series  of  Letters  to  Sir  W.  Scott.”  For 
many  years,  ending  in  1832,  he  was  employed  in  the 
geological  and  mineralogical  survey  of  Scotland.  He 
afterwards  published  the  results  of  this  survey  in  an 
excellent  mineralogical  map.  Died  in  1835. 

See  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  May,  1820,  and  January,  1831. 

MacCulloch,  (John  Ramsay,)  an  eminent  Scottish 
writer  on  political  economy  and  commerce,  was  born  in 
Wigtonshire  about  1789.  He  edited  the  “Scotsman” 
in  Edinburgh  for  a few  years,  and  contributed  many 
articles  to  the  “Edinburgh  Review.”  About  1828  he 
removed  to  London  and  became  professor  of  political 
economy  in  the  new  university.  He  wrote  many  works, 
which  are  highly  esteemed.  Among  these  are  “The 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,”  (1825,)  a valuable 
“Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Naviga 
tion,”  (1832,)  often  reprinted,  and  a “Dictionary,  Geo- 
graphical, Statistical,  and  Historical,”  etc.  About  1838 
he  became  comptroller  of  the  stationery  office,  London. 
Died  in  1864. 

Macdiarmid,  mak-der'mid,  ? (John,)  a Scottish 
author,  born  in  Edinburgh  about  1790.  In  1817  he 
became  editor  of  the  “ Dumfries  Courier,”  which,  under 
his  direction,  was  an  excellent  and  successful  journal 
for  many  years.  He  published  a “ Life  of  Cowper,” 
“ Sketches  from  Nature,”  “ The  Scrap-Book,”  and  a few 
other  works.  Died  in  1852. 

Macdiarmid,  (John,)  a Scottish  author,  born  in 
Perthshire  in  1779.  He  settled  in  London,  where  he 
edited  “The  Saint  James’s  Chronicle.”  Fie  was  author 
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of  an  “Inquiry  into  the  System  of  Military  Defence,” 
and  “Lives  of  British  Statesmen.”  Died  in  1808. 

See  Disraeli,  “Calamities  of  Authors;”  Chambers,  “Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Mac-don'ald,  (Andrew,)  a Scottish  poet,  born  at 
Leith  about  1755.  He  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in 
Glasgow  for  a few  years.  He  wrote  “ Velina,”  a poem, 
and  a tragedy  called  “ Vimonda,”  which  was  performed 
with  success  in  Edinburgh.  Having  retired  from  the 
clerical  profession,  he  removed  about  1786  to  London, 
where  he  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty.  Died  in  1788. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
Disraeli,  “Calamities  of  Authors.” 

Macdonald,  [Fr.  pron.  mik'do'nfl',]  (Etienne 
Jacques  Joseph,)  Duke  of  Tarentum,  an  able  French 
marshal,  was  born  of  a Scottish  family  at  Sancerre  in 
1765.  For  his  conduct  at  Jemmapes  (1792)  he  was  made 
a colonel.  In  1793,  as  general  of  brigade,  he  served  under 
Pichegru  in  Flanders.  He  was  made  a general  of  division 
in  1795  or  1796,  and  joined  the  army  of  Italy  in  1797.  In 
February,  1799,  he  succeeded  Championnet  in  the  chief 
command  at  Rome,  where  his  operations  were  success- 
ful. He  commanded  at  the  great  battle  of  Trebbia,  (June, 
1799,)  where  the  superior  numbers  of  the  allied  forces 
under  Suwarow  were  victorious.  In  November,  1800,  he 
led  an  army  to  Italy  by  the  celebrated  passage  of  the 
Splugen,  which,  says  Alison,  “ was  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  achievement  of  modern  war.”  (“  History  of 
Europe.”)  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Denmark  in 
1802,  and  returned  in  1804.  After  this  he  passed  about 
five  years  without  employment,  having,  it  is  supposed, 
offended  Bonaparte  by  his  public  expressions  in  favour 
of  Moreau.  Having  received  command  of  a division  in 
1809,  he  displayed  great  skill  and  courage  at  Wagram, 
(July,  1809,)  where  Bonaparte  gave  him  a marshal’s 
baton  on  the  field  of  battle.  Soon  after  this  event  he 
was  created  Duke  of  Tarentum.  In  the  Russian  cam- 
paign of  1812,  Marshal  Macdonald  commanded  the  tenth 
corps.  He  contributed  to  the  victories  of  Lutzen  and 
Bautzen,  (1813,)  and  served  the  emperor  with  fidelity  to 
the  last  in  the  campaign  of  1814.  When  Napoleon  was 
about  to  abdicate,  he  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of 
Macdonald’s  services,  and  presented  to  him  a Turkish 
sabre.  Having  declared  his  adhesion  to  Louis  XVIII., 
he  refused  to  serve  his  former  master  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days,  and  in  1816  was  appointed  grand  chancellor 
of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  commander  of  a military 
division.  He  died  in  1840,  leaving  his  title  of  duke  to 
an  only  son. 

Macdonald,  (Flora,)  a Scottish  heroine,  born  in 
one  of  the  Hebrides  in  1720.  After  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden(i746)  the  Pretender  Charles  Edward  Stuart  be- 
came a fugitive,  and  was  hunted  from  place  to  place  by 
the  king’s  troops  until  he  was  rescued  by  the  courageous 
exertions  of  Flora,  who  conducted  him  (disguised  as  her 
female  servant)  to  the  Isle  of  Skye.  She  was  imprisoned 
a few  months  for  this  offence.  About  1750  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh.  They  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  of  North  America  about  1774,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  Skye,  where  she  died  in  1 790. 

Macdonald,  (George,)  a Scottish  poet  and  novelist, 
born  at  Huntly  (Aberdeenshire)  in  18S4.  Among  his 
works  are  “David  Elginbrod,”  “Robert  Falconer,” 
“ Unspoken  Sermons,”  and  “ The  Miracles  of  our  Lord.” 

Macdonald,  (James,)  M.D.,  an  American  physician, 
born  at  White  Plains,  New  York,  in  1803.  He  pub- 
lished an  “ Essay  on  the  Construction  and  Management  of 
Insane  Hospitals,”  and  other  similar  works.  Died  in  1849. 

Macdonald,  (John,)  F.R.S.,  a Scottish  officer  and 
writer,  was  the  son  of  Flora,  above  noticed,  and  was  born 
at  Kingsburgh  in  1759.  He  passed  many  years  in  the 
military  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  became 
a captain  in  the  corps  of  engineers.  About  1800  he  re- 
turned to  England.  He  published  a valuable  “Treatise 
on  Telegraphic  Communications,”  (1808,)  and  wrote 
many  articles  on  magnetism  and  other  sciences,  some  of 
which  were  inserted  in  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine.” 
He  translated  from  the  French  several  works  on  military 
tactics.  Died  in  1831. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  1S31 ; Chambers,  “ Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,”  (Supplement.) 


Macdonald,  (Laurence,)  a Scottish  sculptor,  born 
about  1815,  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  mature  life  at 
Rome.  His  subjects  are  mostly  taken  from  the  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology,  and  are  treated  in  the  pure 
classical  style. 

Macdonough,  mak-don'oh,  (Thomas,)  an  American 
commodore,  born  in  New  Castle  county,  Delaware,  in 
1784.  As  commander  of  the  American  fleet  on  Lake 
Champlain,  he  gained  a splendid  and  decisive  victory 
over  the  British  in  September,  1814,  in  an  action  of  little 
more  than  two  hours.  For  this  service  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain.  Died  in  1823. 

See  “Encyclopaedia  Americana,”  (Supplement.) 

Macdougal,  mak-doo'gal,  (Alexander,)  an  Amer- 
ican officer,  born  about  1750,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  rose  to  be  major-general,  and 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  (1776.)  He 
was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1781.  Died 
in  1786. 

Mac-Dow'ell,  (Irwin,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Franklin  county,  Ohio,  about  1818,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1838.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  (1846- 
47,)  and  became  a captain  in  1847.  In  May,  1861,  he 
was  appointed  a brigadier-general  of  the  regular  army. 
He  commanded  the  Union  forces  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  July  21,  1861.  In  April,  1862,  he  took  command  of 
the  department  of  the  Rappahannock.  He  commanded 
a corps  of  the  army  of  General  Pope,  and  took  part  in 
several  battles  near  Manassas  in  August,  1862.  He 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  department  of  the 
Pacific  in  1862  or  1863,  and  commander  of  the  fourth 
military  district  (Mississippi  and  Arkansas)  in  Decem- 
ber, 1867.  He  was  removed  by  President  Johnson  in 
June,  1868. 

MacDowell,  (James,)  an  American  statesman,  born 
in  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia,  in  1796.  He  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  from  1842  to  1845,  and  a member  of 
Congress  from  1845  to  1851.  Died  in  1851. 

Mac-DSw'ell,  (Patrick,)  a skilful  sculptor,  born  at 
Belfast,  in  Ireland,  in  1799.  After  he  had  served  sev- 
eral years  as  an  apprentice  to  a coachmaker  of  London, 
he  became  a self-taught  sculptor.  His  marble  statue 
of  a “Girl  Reading”  (1838)  was  greatly  admired,  and 
procured  for  him  liberal  patronage.  In  1844  he  pro- 
duced a marble  group  called  “ Love  Triumphant.”  He 
was  elected  a Royal  Academician  in  1846.  Among  his 
master-pieces  are  “Psyche,”  “Eve,”  “Early  Sorrow,” 
and  “ The  Day-Dream.” 

Mac-DuFfie,  (George,)  an  American  lawyer  and 
politician,  born  in  Columbia  county,  Georgia,  about 
1788.  He  was  a member  of  Congress  from  1821  to 
1835,  supported  Jackson  for  the  Presidency  in  1828,  and 
was  elected  Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1834.  He 
gained  distinction  as  a public  speaker,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  debates  of  Congress,  in  which  he 
advocated  State  rights  and  the  policy  of  J.  C.  Calhoun. 
In  1843  he  was  elected  a Senator  of  the  United  States 
by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina.  He  resigned  his 
seat  in  1846,  on  account  of  ill  health.  Died  in  1851. 

Mac6,  mi'sM,  (Franqois,)  a French  ecclesiastic  and 
biblical  writer,  born  in  Paris  about  1640.  He  wrote 
“La  Science  de  1’Ecriture  sainte,”  (1708,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1721. 

Mace,  mas,  (Thomas,)  an  English  musician,  born  in 
1613,  published  a book  called  “Music’s  Monument,” 
(1676.)  Died  in  1709. 

See  Burney,  “History  of  Music.” 

Macedo,  de,  di  mi-sa'do,  (Antonio,)  a Portuguese 
Jesuit,  born  at  Coimbra  in  1612.  He  wrote  a “ History 
of  the  Portuguese  Popes  and  Cardinals,”  (1663.)  Died 
in  1693. 

Macedo,  de,  (Francisco,)  a Portuguese  monk  and 
prolific  writer,  born  at  Coimbra  in  1596,  was  a brother 
of  the  preceding.  Died  at  Padua  in  1681. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  NicAron, 
“M£moires;”  N.  Antonio,  “ Bibliotheca  Hispana  Novap’  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Macedo,  de,  (Jozi  Agostinho,)  a distinguished 
Portuguese  poet  and  critic,  born  at  Ev'ora  about  1770. 
He  adopted  the  profession  of  a priest,  and  became  a 
popular  preacher  in  Lisbon.  He  edited  the  official 
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Gazette  of  Lisbon,  and  wrote  several  political  tracts. 
About  1 8 1 1 he  produced  an  epic  poem  called  “Gama.” 
A revised  edition  appeared  with  the  title  “The  Orient,” 
(“O  Oriente.”)  He  was  also  author  of  poems  entitled 
“Meditation”  (“Meditacao”)  and  “Newton.”  Died  in 
1831. 

Mag'e-don,  [M a/c«5uv,]  said  to  have  been  a son  of 
Jupiter  and  Thyia,  and  a brother  of  Magnes.  From  his 
name  that  of  Macedonia  is  supposed  to  be  derived. 

Macedon'icus,  a surname  of  Q.  C^cilius  Metel- 
lus.  See  Metellus. 

Mag-e-do'm-us,  [Gr.  Ma/cedowof,]  the  founder  of  a 
heretical  sect  called  Macedonians.  He  was  a leader  of 
the  Semi-Arians,  and  was  chosen  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Arians  about  341  A.D. ; but  the  Catholics 
refused  to  recognize  him.  In  360  he  was  deposed.  He 
afterwards  denied  the  divinity  or  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  found  followers, who  composed  a separate  sect. 

See  Tillemont,  “ M^moires Saint  Augustine,  “ De  Hteresi- 
bus;”  Saint  Athanasius,  “ Historia  Arianorum.” 

Macer.  See  Calvus,  (C.  Licinius  Macer.) 

Ma'cer,  (/Emilius,)  a Roman  poet  of  Verona,  was 
contemporary  with  Virgil.  He  wrote  a poem  or  poems 
on  Birds,  Snakes,  and  Medicinal  Plants.  His  works  are 
not  extant.  Died  in  16  B.C. 

Macer,  (AEmilius,)  a Roman  jurist,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus.  He  wrote  several  legal 
works,  of  which  extracts  are  given  in  the  “Digest.” 
Among  the  titles  of  these  are  “De  Appellationibus”  and 
“ De  Re  Militari.” 

Macer,  (C.  Licinius,)  a Roman  historian,  born  about 
no  B.C.,  was  the  father  of  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  and  a 
leader  of  the  democratic  party.  He  became  praetor 
about  the  year  70.  His  history  of  Rome,  entitled  “An- 
nales,”  or  “ Rerum  Romanorum  Libri,”  is  referred  to  by 
Livy  with  respect.  Having  been  impeached  by  Cicero, 
and  convicted  under  the  law  “De  Repetundis,”  in  66 
B.C.,  he  committed  suicide. 

See  Livy,  “ History  of  Rome,”  books  iv.,  vii.,  ix.,  and  x. 

Macfarlane,  mak-far'len,  (Charles,)  a British  au- 
thor, who  published,  besides  other  works,  “ Our  Indian 
Empire,”  (2  vols.,  1844,)  “The  French  Revolution,”  (4 
vols.,  1845,)  and,  in  conjunction  with  George  L.  Craik, 
“The  Pictorial  History  of  England,”  (8  vols.,  1849,) 
which  is  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1858. 

Macfarlane,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  writer,  born  in 
1734.  He  published  a “ History  of  the  Reign  of  George 
III.,”  edited  the  “Morning  Chronicle,”  London,  and  is 
said  to  have  assisted  Macpherson  in  the  preparation  of 
Ossian.  Died  in  1804. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Mac-far'ren,  (George  Alexander,)  an  eminent 
English  musical  composer,  bom  in  London  in  1813. 
He  became  a professor  and  one  of  the  directors  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  In  1875  he  was  elected  to 
the  professorship  of  music  at  Cambridge  University, 
and  in  1883  he  was  knighted  at  Windsor.  He  has 
produced  many  successful  operas,  songs,  duets,  etc. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  “The  Devil’s  Opera,” 
(1838,)  “Don  Quixote,”  (1846,)  “King  Charles  II.,” 
(1849,)  “Robin  Hood,”  (i860,)  and  “Jessie  Lea,” 
(1863.) 

Mac-gil'li-vray,(  Alexander,)  born  in  Coosa  county, 
Alabama,  about  1740,  became  chief  of  the  Creek  Indians 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  which 
he  sided  with  the  British.  Died  in  1793. 

Mac-gil'll-vray,  (William,)  a Scottish  naturalist, 
born  in  the  Isle  of  Harris  in  1796.  He  became  con- 
servator of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  professor  of  civil  and 
natural  history  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  He 
was  distinguished  as  a zoologist,  and  also  cultivated 
botany  and  geology.  His  principal  work  is  a “ History 
of  British  Birds,”  (3  vols.,)  two  volumes  of  which  were 
published  after  his  death.  Among  his  other  works  is  a 
“History  of  British  Quadrupeds.”  Died  in  1852. 

See  “Brief  Biographies,”  by  Samuel  Smiles;  “North  British 
Review”  for  May,  1853. 

Mac-greg'or,  (John,)  a British  statistician  and 
economist,  born  at  Stornoway,  county  of  Ross,  in  1797 . 
He  published  a work  entitled  “ British  America,”  (1832,) 


and  became  assistant  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade  in 
1840,  and  a member  of  Parliament  about  1847.  Among 
his  works  is  “ The  Progress  of  America  from  the  Dis- 
covery of  Columbus  to  the  Year  1846,”  (2  vols.,  1847.) 
Died  in  1857. 

Machado.  See  Barbosa-Machado. 

Ma-ehan'i-das,  a tyrant  of  Sparta,  was  killed  by 
Philopoemen  in  207  B.C. 

Ma-cha'on,  [Ma^uuu,]  a celebrated  Greek  physician, 
a son  of  Aisculapius.  He  is  said  to  have  served  as 
surgeon  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and,  according  to  some 
authors,  was  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  inclosed  in  the 
wooden  horse. 

See  Virgil’s  “ Aineid,”  book  ii.,  1.  263. 

Machault,  de,  deh  mi'sho',  (Jacques,)  a French 
Jesuit,  born  in  Paris  in  1600.  He  wrote  “The  History 
of  Japan,”  (“  De  Rebus  Japonicis,”  1646,)  and  a work 
on  the  Indian  and  Persian  Missions.  Died  in  1680. 

Machault,  de,  (Jean,)  a Jesuit  and  writer,  born  in 
Paris  in  1561,  was  an  uncle  of  the  preceding.  Died  in 
1629. 

Machault  d’Arnouville,  mi'sho'  diR'noo'v&l', 
(Jean  Baptiste,)  an  able  French  financier  and  statesman, 
born  in  1701.  He  was  appointed  controleur -general  of 
the  finances  in  1745,  and  received  in  addition  the  office 
of  keeper  of  the  seals  in  1750.  In  order  to  divide  the 
imposts  more  equally,  he  encroached  on  the  pecuniary 
privileges  of  the  clergy,  and  thus  made  powerful  enemies. 
In  1754  he  was  removed  from  the  control  of  the  finances, 
but  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  marine.  He  was  dis- 
missed finally  from  office  in  1757.  Died  in  1794. 

See  Martin,  “ Histoire  de  France  ;”  Bresson,  “ Histoire  finan- 
cier e de  la  France;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnfrale.” 

Machet,  mt'shi',  (G£rard,)  a French  cardinal,  born 
at  Blois  about  1380.  He  was  confessor  to  Charles  VII., 
and  presided  over  the  examination  of  Joan  of  Arc  in 
March,  1429,  (while  the  king  was  yet  doubtful  whether 
to  trust  her  predictions,)  when  he  declared  that  the 
advent  of  a liberatress  was  announced  by  prophecy,  and 
that  he  had  read  it  in  books.  Died  in  1448. 

See  H.  Gr^goire,  “ Histoire  des  Confesseurs,”  1824. 

MacCheyne,  mak-shan',  (Robert  Murray,)  a Scot- 
tish divine,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1813.  He  studied 
theology  under  Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  and  in  1836  was  ordained  minister  of  Saint 
Peter’s,  Dundee.  His  earnest  and  faithful  labours  were 
instrumental  in  converting  great  numbers  during  the 
memorable  revival  of  1839.  He  died  in  1843,  leaving  a 
number  of  hymns  of  great  beauty. 

See  “ Memoir  and  Remains  of  Robert  M.  McCheyne,”  by  Rev. 
A.  A.  Bonar,  1844;  Rev.  Robert  Steel,  “Burning  and  Shining 
Lights,”  1864;  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Scotsmen,”  (Supplement.) 

Machiavel.  See  Macchiavelli. 

Machin,  mak'in,  ? (John,)  F.R.S.,  a British  mathema- 
tician, was  made  professor  of  astronomy  in  Gresham  Col- 
lege in  1713.  He  wrote  “On  the  Laws  of  the  Moon’s 
Motions,”  a “ Solution  of  Kepler’s  Problem,”  and  a treat- 
ise “On  the  Curve  of  Quickest  Descent.”  Died  in  1751. 

See  Ward,  “Lives of  the  Professors  of  Gresham  College,”  1740. 

Ma'-ehon,  [Mu^wv,]  a Greek  comic  poet,  born  at 
Corinth  or  Sicyon,  lived  at  Alexandria  between  300  and 
260  B.C.  According  to  Athenaeus,  he  was  one  of  the 
best  poets  of  the  “Pleiad.”  His  works  are  lost,  except 
small  fragments. 

Machy,  de,  deh  mt'she',  (Pierre  Antoine,)  a French 
painter  and  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1722  ; died  in  1807. 

Macias,  mil-f/zee'is,  one  of  the  most  admired  Span- 
ish poets  of  his  age,  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
was  surnamed  el  Enamorado,  (“  the  Enamored,”)  in 
reference  to  an  unhappy  passion  which  inspired  his  best 
poetical  effusions.  He  had  many  imitators  among 
Spanish  poets.  He  was  assassinated  by  a man  whose 
motive  was  jealousy. 

See  Ticknor,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Maciejowski,  mlt-se-i-yov'skee,  (Wenceslaus 
Alexander,)  a Polish  historian  and  jurist,  born  in  1792. 
He  published  an  excellent  work  entitled  “ Historya  Pra- 
wodawstw  Slowianskich,”  (4  vols.,  1835,)  which  treats  of 
the  political  and  civil  institutions  of  the  Slavonic  nation. 

Macllvaine,  mak-il-van',  (Charles  Pettit,)  D.D., 
LL.D.,  an  eminent  American  divine  and  writer,  born  at 
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Burlington,  New  Jersey,  in  1798.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  ethics  and  chaplain  in  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  in  1825.  In  1832  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ohio. 
His  lectures  on  “The  Evidences  of  Christianity,”  deliv- 
ered in  New  York  in  1831,  and  published  in  1832,  have 
had  an  extraordinary  success,  and  have  been  republished 
in  London  and  Edinburgh.  Died  in  1873* 

Mac'In-tosh,  (John,)  an  American  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  was  a native  of  Georgia;  died  in  1826.  His 
son,  James  S.  Macintosh,  served  with  distinction  in 
the  war  of  1812  and  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  mor- 
tally wounded  at  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey,  in  1847. 

Macintosh  or  Mackintosh,  (Lachlan,)  born  near 
Inverness,  Scotland,  in  1727,  emigrated  to  Georgia, 
where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the 
American  army.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1784. 
Died  in  1806. 

See  the  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  iii. 

Macintosh,  (Maria  J.,)  an  American  writer,  born 
at  Sunbury,  Georgia.  She  has  published  “Jessie 
Graham,”  “Praise  and  Principle,”  (1845,)  “Charms 
and  Counter-Charms,”  (1848,)  and  several  other  tales. 

See  Duyckinck,  “ Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature,”  vol.  ii. 

Mack  von  Leiberich,  male  fon  li'beh-riK',  (Karl,) 
Baron,  an  Austrian  general,  noted  for  his  ill  success, 
was  born  at  Neuslingen  in  1752.  He  served  as  quarter- 
master-general against  the  French  in  1793.  In  1794  he 
was  sent  to  London  to  concert  with  the  English  minis- 
ters the  operations  of  the  war.  The  court  of  Naples 
having  in  1798  requested  that  of  Austria  to  send  a gene- 
ral to  command  the  army  against  the  French,  Mack  was 
selected.  He  was  quickly  defeated  by  Championnet, 
and  sought  refuge  from  the  rage  of  the  Neapolitans  in 
the  French  camp,  (1799.)  In  1805  he  obtained  com- 
mand of  the  Austrian  army,  which  was  invested  by  Na- 
poleon in  person  at  Ulm.  On  the  20th  of  October  he 
ignominiousiy  surrendered  his  army  of  30,000  men  as 
prisoners.  Mack  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  for  several  years.  Died  in  1828. 

Mac-kail',  (William  W.,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  the  District  of  Columbia  about  1818,  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Mexican  war  of  1846-47. 

Mackarness,  (John  Fielder,)  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
was  born  in  1820,  appointed  bishop  in  1869. 

Mackau,  (Ange  Rene  Armand,)  a French  admiral, 
bom  in  Paris  in  1788.  He  was  minister  of  the  marine 
from  July,  1843,  to  May,  1847.  Died  in  1855. 

Mac-kay’,  (Andrew,)  an  English  mathematician, 
author  of  a “ Treatise  on  the  Longitude.”  Died  in  1809. 

Mac-kay',  (Charles,)  a Scottish  poet  and  writer  ol 
songs,  was  born  at  Perth  in  1814.  Between  1835  and 
1844  he  published  “ The  Salamandrine,”  a poem, 
“ Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions,”  and 
several  other  works.  His  “Voices  from  the  Crowd,” 
(1846)  included  a popular  song  called  “ The  Good  Time 
Coming.”  He  afterwards  published  several  volumes  of 
verses,  entitled  “ Voices  from  the  Mountains,”  “ Town 
Lyrics,”  “Egeria,  or  the  Spirit  of  Nature,”  and  “Lost 
Beauties  of  the  English  Language,”  (1871.) 

Mac-Kean',  (Thomas,)  an  American  patriot  and 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  born  in 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1734.  In  1765  he  rep- 
resented the  counties  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex, 
in  Delaware,  in  the  so-called  Stamp-Act  Congress.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  1774  from  Delaware,  in 
which  post  he  continued  till  1783.  He  had  been  appointed 
in  1777  president  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  chief 
justice  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  Governor  of  the  latter 
State  from  1799  to  1808.  Died  in  1817.  He  was  a 
political  friend  of  Jefferson. 

See  Goodrich,  “ Lives  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence;” “ National  Portrait-Gallery  ofDistinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  iv. 

MacKean,  (Thomas  J.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania,  about  1810,  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1831.  He  became  a brigadier-general 
about  November,  1861,  and  commanded  a division  at 
Corinth,  October  4,  1862. 


MacKean,  (William  W.,)  an  American  commodore, 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1801,  was  a nephew  of  Governor 
Thomas  McKean,  noticed  above.  He  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  in 
1861.  Died  in  1865. 

Mac-Kee'ver,  (Isaac,)  an  American  commodore, 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1793.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  in  1851  commanded  the  squadron 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Died  in  1856. 

Mackeldey,  mlk'kel-dT,  (Ferdinand,)  a German 
jurist,  born  at  Brunswick  in  1784.  He  became  first  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Bonn  in  1818,  and  published  a “Manual 
of  the  Institutes  of  Roman  Law  of  the  Present  Time,” 
(1814.)  Died  in  1834. 

Mac-Kel'lar,  (Thomas,)  an  American  poet,  born  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  1812.  He  became  a printer, 
and  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1833.  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  in  i860,  Mr.  Mackellar  succeeded  him  as 
the  head  of  the  type-foundry  of  L.  Johnson  & Co.,  (now 
of  MacKellar,  Smiths  & Jordan,)  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
tensive establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States 
He  has  published  several  small  volumes  of  poems,  some 
of  which  have  been  warmly  commended  by  N.  P.  Willis, 
W.  C.  Bryant,  and  other  competent  critics. 

See  Allibone’s  “Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Mac-ken'dree,  (William,)  born  in  King  William 
county,  Virginia,  in  1757,  entered  the  ministry  about  1788. 
He  was  chosen  a bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1808.  Died  in  1835. 

Mac-ken'zie,  (Sir  Alexander,)  an  enterprising 
Scotchman,  born  at  Inverness  about  1755.  In  his  youth 
he  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  became  a clerk  in  the 
service  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company.  From  1781  to 
1789  he  spent  eight  years  in  trading  with  the  Indians  at 
Lake  Athabasca,  and  in  the  latter  year  discovered  the 
river  which  bears  his  name,  and  traced  it  from  its  source 
to  its  entrance  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  he  arrived 
in  July,  1789.  In  1792  he  led  another  exploring  party 
westward  to  the  Pacific.  On  his  return  to  England,  in 
1801,  he  published  his  “Voyages  from  Montreal  to  the 
Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans,”  which,  says  Chateaubriand, 
“is  a work  of  great  merit.”  Died  in  1820. 

Mackenzie,  (Alexander,)  a Canadian  statesman, 
was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1822.  He  was  premier  of  the 
Dominion  1873-78. 

Mac-ken'zie,  (Alexander  Slidell,)  an  American 
naval  officer  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  New  York 
in  1803.  Having  visited  Europe  in  1825,  he  published, 
soon  after  his  return,  his  “Year  in  Spain,”  which  was 
received  with  great  favour.  In  1835  he  made  another 
voyage  to  Europe,  the  result  of  which  was  his  two  works 
entitled  “ The  American  in  England”  and  “ Spain  Re- 
visited.” While  commander  of  the  Somers,  in  1842,  he 
ordered  the  mutineer  Spencer  and  two  of  his  associates 
to  be  hanged  from  the  yard-arm  of  the  vessel,  which  act 
was  publicly  approved  by  a high  court  of  inquiry  after 
his  return.  He  died  in  1848.  Besides  the  above-named 
works,  he  wrote  a “Life  of  Paul  Jones,”  in  Sparks’s 
“American  Biography.” 

See  Duyckinck,  “Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature,”  vol.  ii. 

Mackenzie,  (Charles  Frazer,)  a Scottish  mission- 
ary, born  in  Peebleshire  in  1825.  He  went  to  Southern 
Africa  in  i860,  and  began  to  labour  near  the  Zambesi 
River.  He  died  in  Africa  in  January,  1862. 

Mackenzie,  (Donald,)  a merchant,  born  in  Scot- 
land in  1783.  He  became  in  1809  a partner  of  John 
Jacob  Astor  in  the  fur-trade,  and  made  an  overland 
journey  to  the  Pacific.  Died  in  1851. 

Mackenzie,  (George,)  Earl  of  Cromarty,  a Scottish 
politician  and  writer,  born  in  1630.  He  was  appointed 
justice-general  in  1678,  and  a lord  of  session  in  1681. 
In  1685  he  was  created  Viscount  Tarbat,  and  in  1703 
Earl  of  Cromarty.  He  was  secretary  of  state  for  Scot- 
land from  1701  to  1704.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
“Synopsis  Apocalyptica,”  (1708,)  and  an  “Account  of 
the  Conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  against  James 
VI.,”  (1713.)  Died  in  1714. 

See  Walpole,  “Royal  and  Noble  Authors;”  Chambers,  “Bio- 
graphical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Mackenzie,  (Sir  George,)  a Scottish  lawyer  and 
writer,  born  at  Dundee  in  1636.  He  attained  eminence 
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in  his  profession,  and  about  1661  was  appointed  justice- 
depute,  or  judge.  He  published  “ Religio  Laid,”  a treat- 
ise on  religion  and  morality,  (1663,)  “Moral  Gallantry,” 
(1667,)  “ Institutions  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland,”  (1684,) 
and  other  works.  From  1674  to  1685  he  was  employed 
as  king’s  advocate,  and  in  this  period  had  some  agency 
in  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters,  who  designated 
him  “the  bloodthirsty  advocate.”  Died  in  1691. 

See  “Life  of  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,”  prefixed  to  his  works ; Burnet, 
“ History  of  his  Own  Times Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Mackenzie,  ( George,  ) a Scottish  physician  and 
writer,  who  practised  in  Edinburgh  with  success,  and 
published  “ Lives  and  Characters  of  the  Most  Eminent 
Writers  of  the  Scottish  Nation,”  (3  vols.,  1708-22.) 
Died  in  1726. 

Mackenzie,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  Scottish  novelist 
and  essayist,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1745.  In  his  youth 
he  obtained  the  office  of  attorney  in  the  Scottish  court  of 
exchequer.  In  1771  he  published,  anonymously,  “The 
Man  of  Feeling,”  a novel,  which  is  his  principal  work, 
and  was  generally  admired.  He  edited  “ The  Mirror,” 
a periodical  resembling  the  “ Spectator,”  which  was  first 
issued  in  1779,  and  was  discontinued  the  next  year. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  articles  in  this  popular  work 
were  written  by  him.  He  afterwards  produced  “The 
Man  of  the  World,”  a novel,  several  political  treatises 
favourable  to  the  Tory  party,  “The  Prince  of  Tunis,” 
and  other  dramas.  He  contributed  many  essays  to  “The 
Lounger,”  a successful  periodical,  of  which  he  was  editor 
in  1785-86.  In  1804  he  obtained  the  lucrative  office  of 
comptroller  of  taxes  for  Scotland.  Died  in  1831. 

See  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works;  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  G£n£rale ;”  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Eminent  Scotsmen  ;”  Allibone,  “ Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Mackenzie,  (Robert  Shelton,)  D.C.L.,  a writer 
and  journalist  of  much  ability,  born  in  Limerick  county, 
Ireland,  in  1809.  He  was  editor  successively  of  the 
“ Liverpool  Journal”  and  various  other  British  periodi- 
cals, and  in  1852  settled  in  America,  where  he  became 
literary  and  foreign  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  “ Press.” 
He  has  published  “Lays  of  Palestine,”  (1828,)  “Life 
of  Curran,”  (1855,)  “Tressilian,  or  the  Story-Tellers,” 
(1857,)  a valuable  “Life  of  Charles  Dickens,”  (1870,) 
and  many  other  works. 

Mackenzie,  (William  Lyon,)  a Canadian  journalist 
and  politician,  born  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  in  1794.  He 
emigrated  to  Canada  in  early  life,  and  became  the  editor 
of  a paper.  He  was  the  leader  of  a party  which  took 
arms  against  the  government  in  December,  1837,  and 
was  quickly  dispersed.  He  took  refuge  in  New  York. 
Died  in  1861. 

Mackey,  mak'ee,  (Albert  Gallatin,)  an  American 
physician  and  journalist,  born  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  1807.  He  published  a “Text-Book  of 
Masonic  Jurisprudence,”  and  other  works  of  the  kind. 

Mackey,  mak'ee,  (John,)  an  Englishman,  who,  as 
an  agent  of  William  III.,  watched  the  movements  of  the 
Jacobite  exiles  after  the  revolution  of  1688.  He  wrote 
a “Picture  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Germain,”  (1695.) 
Died  in  1726. 

See  “ Memoirs  of  the  Secret  Services  of  John  Mackey,”  London, 

1833. 

Mackie,  mak-kee',  (John,)  a Scottish  physician,  born 
in  Fifeshire  in  1748,  published,  besides  medical  treatises, 
“A  Sketch  of  a New  Theory  of  Man.”  Died  in  1831. 

Mackie,  (John  Milton,)  an  American  writer,  born 
at  Wareham,  Massachusetts,  in  1813.  He  has  written  a 
“Life  of  Godfrey  William  von  Leibnitz,”  (1845,)  “Life 
of  Schamyl,  the  Circassian  Chief,”  (1856,)  and  contrib- 
uted various  articles  to  the  “North  American  Review.” 

Mac-kin'non,  (Daniel,)  Colonel,  a British  officer, 
born  in  1791.  He  commanded  a regiment  of  Coldstream 
Guards  at  Waterloo,  and  wrote  a “History  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards.”  Died  in  1836. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement.) 

Mackinnon,  (Henry,)  a British  general,  born  near 
Winchester  in  1773.  He  served  many  campaigns  against 
the  French.  He  distinguished  himself  in  several  actions 
in  Spain,  obtained  command  of  a brigade  in  1809,  and 
was  killed  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  1812. 


Mack'in-tosh,  (Sir  James,)  an  illustrious  British 
author,  orator,  and  statesman,  was  born  at  Aldourie, 
near  Inverness,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1765.  He  was 
the  son  of  Captain  John  Mackintosh,  of  the  army,  and 
Marjory  Macgillivray.  At  King’s  College,  Aberdeen, 
which  he  entered  in  1780,  he  profited  by  the  congenial 
society  of  Robert  Hall,  who  was  his  fellow-student  and 
intimate  friend.  He  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh, 
and,  having  obtained  his  diploma,  in  1788  removed  to 
London,  where  he  married  Catherine  Stuart  in  1789.  His 
fluent  elocution,  admirable  temper,  and  refined  manners 
procured  his  admission  into  the  best  society.  He  had  a 
“boundless  literary  ambition,”  and  a most  capacious  and 
accurate  memory.  In  defence,  or  rather  ardent  eulogy 
of  the  first  reforms  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  produced, 
in  answer  to  Burke’s  famous  “Reflections,”  his  “ Vindi- 
ciae  Gallic*,”  (1791,)  which  raised  him  into  sudden 
celebrity  and  caused  him  to  be  warmly  caressed  by  Fox, 
Sheridan,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party.  About 
this  time  he  renounced  medicine  and  became  a student 
of  law.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1795,  gave  special 
attention  to  public  law,  and  practised  with  success  in  the 
home  circuit.  In  1799  he  delivered  a series  of  lectures 
“On  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations,”  which  were 
highly  applauded  by  the  most  eminent  judges  of  all 
parties  as  a noble  monument  of  intellectual  power  and 
wisdom.  He  expressed  in  these  lectures  more  conserva- 
tive views  than  those  of  his  “Vindiciae  Gallicse.”  In 
1803  he  gained  a high  reputation  for  forensic  eloquence 
by  his  defence  of  M.  Peltier,  a French  emigrant,  who 
was  tried  for  a libel  on  Bonaparte,  and  was  acquitted. 
This  speech  was  translated  into  French  by  Madame  de 
Stael.  He  accepted  the  office  of  recorder  of  Bombay, 
where  he  arrived  in  1804,  and  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  admiralty  court  in  1806.  Sir  James  returned  to 
England  in  1812,  and  was  elected  to  Parliament  by  the 
Whigs  in  1813.  He  won  and  maintained  a high  place 
among  parliamentary  speakers.  From  1818  to  1824  he 
was  professor  of  law  and  politics  in  the  college  at  Hai- 
leybury.  He  contributed  to  the  “ Edinburgh  Review,” 
and  wrote  an  important  “ Dissertation  on  the  Progress 
of  Ethical  Philosophy,”  which  appeared  among  the  pre- 
liminary essays  of  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”  In 
1830  he  accepted  office  as  commissioner  for  the  affairs 
of  India  under  the  ministry  of  Earl  Gray.  He  made  a 
powerful  and  luminous  speech  in  the  House  on  the  Re- 
form bill  in  1831.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  England,”  a 
work  of  great  merit,  which  was  published  in  “Lardner’s 
Cyclopaedia,”  (1831.)  He  died  in  May,  1832,  leaving 
unfinished  a “ History  of  the  Revolution  in  England 
in  1688,”  which  was  published  in  1832.  “We  have  no 
hesitation,”  says  Macaulay,  “in  pronouncing  this  frag- 
ment decidedly  the  best  history  now  extant  of  the  reign 
of  James  II.  . . . The  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
which  are  most  important  in  a historian,  he  possessed  in 
a very  high  degree.  He  was  singularly  mild,  calm,  and 
impartial  in  his  judgments  of  men  and  of  parties.”  The 
same  critic  adds,  “ He  distinguished  himself  highly  in 
Parliament.  But  nevertheless  Parliament  was  not  ex- 
actly the  sphere  for  him.  The  effect  of  his  most  success- 
ful speeches  was  small,  when  compared  with  the  quantity 
of  ability  and  learning  which  was  expended  on  them.” 

“ It  would  be  difficult,”  says  Mr.  Whipple,  “ to  men- 
tion any  writer  whose  name  has  been  connected  with  the 
literary  journals  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  has 
carried  into  the  task  of  criticism  so  much  fairness  and 
moderation  as  Mackintosh.  His  nature  was  singularly 
free  from  asperity  and  dogmatism.  To  a large  under- 
standing and  boundless  stores  of  knowledge  he  united 
candour  and  even  humility  in  their  employment.  . . . 
The  beauty  of  his  character  will  long  continue  to  exert  an 
influence  in  insensibly  moulding  the  minds  of  scholars 
and  statesmen.”  (See  article  on  “ British  Critics”  in 
the  “North  American  Review”  for  October,  1845.) 

See  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,”  edited  by 
his  son,  Robert  J.  Mackintosh,  2 vols.,  1835  ; “ Historical  Char- 
acters,” by  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer,  London,  1868;  “Encyclopedia 
Britannica Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Scotsmen;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale “Edinburgh  Re- 
view” for  October,  1835,  (by  Jeffrey  ;)  “ British  Quarterly  Review” 
for  November,  1846;  “North  American  Review”  for  October,  1832, 
(by  A.  H.  Everett  ;)  and  the  very  elaborate  article  on  “ Mackin- 
tosh” in  Allibone’s  “Dictionary  of  Authors.” 
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Mac-klin',  (Charles,)  a popular  Irish  actor  and 
dramatist,  (whose  family  name  was  McLaughlin,)  was 
born  at  Westmeath  in  1690.  He  appeared  on  the  Lon- 
don stage  in  1725,  and  did  not  retire  until  1789.  He 
excelled  in  the  rble  of  “ Shylock,”  and  wrote,  besides 
several  other  plays,  a successful  comedy  called  “The 
Man  of  the  World.”  Died  in  1797,  at  the  age  of  107. 

See  J.  T.  Kirkman,  “ Memoirs  of  Charles  Macklin,”  1799;  Wil- 
liam Cooke,  “ Memoirs  of  C.  Macklin,”  1804 ; “ Monthly  Review” 
for  November  and  December,  1799. 

MacKnight,  mak-nlt',  (James,)  an  eminent  Scottish 
Presbyterian  divine,  born  at  Irvine  in  1721.  He  became 
minister  at  Maybole  in  1753,  and  published  his  “ Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels,”  (1756,)  which  is  esteemed  an  ex- 
cellent standard  work  and  has  been  often  reprinted.  In 
1763  he  produced  “The  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,” 
which  was  received  with  favour.  From  1772  until  1778 
he  preached  in  Lady  Yester’s  parish  in  Edinburgh,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  minister  of  the 
Old  Church  of  that  city.  In  1795  he  published  a “ Lite- 
ral Translation  of  all  the  Apostolic  Epistles,”  a work  of 
high  reputation.  Died  in  1800. 

See  “Life  of  J.  Macknight,”  by  his  son;  Chambers,  “Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Maclane,  mak-lan',  (Archibald,)  an  Irish  clergyman, 
born  at  Monaghan  about  1722.  He  preached  for  the 
Anglican  Church  of  the  Hague  about  fifty  years,  ending 
in  1796.  He  published  a volume  of  sermons,  and  trans- 
lated Mosheim’s  “History  of  the  Church,”  (1765.) 
Died  in  1804. 

MacLane,  mak-lan',  (Louis,)  an  American  states- 
man, born  at  Smyrna,  Delaware,  in  May,  1786.  He 
gained  distinction  as  a lawyer,  and  represented  Delaware 
in  Congress  from  1817  to  1827.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  elected  a Senator  of  the  United  States  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Delaware.  He  served  as  minister  to  England 
about  two  years,  (1829-31,)  and  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  treasury  by  President  Jackson  in  April  or  May, 
1831  ; but,  not  approving,  it  is  said,  of  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank,  he  was  in  1833 
removed  from  the  treasury  and  made  secretary  of  state, 
which  position  he  resigned  in  June,  1834.  In  1845  he 
went  to  England  as  ambassador.  After  the  question  of 
the  boundary  of  Oregon  was  settled,  he  returned  home. 
Died  in  October,  1857. 

See  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  i. 

Mac-lar'en,  (Charles,)  a Scottish  journalist  and 
geologist,  born  about  1783.  He  was  chief  editor  of  the 
“ Scotsman”  (a  leading  political  journal  of  Edinburgh) 
from  1820  to  1847.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“The  Geology  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians,”  (1839.)  Died 
in  September,  1866. 

Mac-lau'rin,  (Colin,)  an  eminent  Scottish  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Kilmodan  in  1698.  He  obtained  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
in  1717.  In  1720  he  published  “ Geometria  Organica  sive 
Descriptio  Linearum  Curvarum  universalis,”  a treatise 
on  curve  lines,  which  is  said  to  have  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  Newton.  In  1725  he  was  appointed  assistant  of 
Professor  Gregory  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  remained  about  twenty  years.  While  he  was  em- 
ployed in  fortifying  Edinburgh  against  the  Pretender’s 
army,  in  1745,  he  contracted  a disease  which  hastened 
his  death.  He  shared  with  D.  Bernoulli  and  Euler  the 
prize  awarded  in  1740  by  the  Academy  of  Paris  for  a 
memoir  on  Tides.  He  was  the  author  of  several  original 
and  profound  works,  among  which  are  a “Treatise  on 
Fluxions,”  (1742,)  and  a “Treatise  on  Algebra,”  (1748.) 
Died  in  1746. 

See  Montucla,  “ Histoire  des  Mathematiques Chambers, 
“ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Maclaurin,  (John,)  a Scottish  lawyer,  born  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1734,  was  a son  of  the  preceding.  He  became 
a judge  about  1787,  when  he  received  the  title  of  Lord 
Dreghorn.  He  wrote  an  “ Essay  on  Literary  Property,” 
a drama  entitled  “ Hampden,”  and  several  other  works 
in  prose  and  verse.  Died  in  1796. 

See  “ Life  of  Lord  Dreghorn,”  prefixed  to  his  works. 

Mac-Laws',  (Lafayette,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Georgia.  He  commanded  a division  of  General  Lee’s 
army  at  Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  1863. 


Mac-lay',  (Archibald,)  D.D.,  a Baptist  divine,  born 
in  Scotland  in  1778,  emigrated  to  America  in  1805,  and 
became  pastor  of  a church  in  New  York.  He  was 
thirteen  years  general  agent  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  Died  in  i860. 

MacLean  or  Maclean,  mak-lan',  (John,)  an  Ameri- 
can statesman  and  jurist,  born  in  Morris  county,  New 
Jersey,  in  March,  1785.  He  removed  with  his  father  to 
Ohio  about  1798,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1807,  and 
began  to  practise  at  Lebanon.  In  1812  he  was  elected 
a member  of  Congress,  in  which  he  acted  with  the 
Democrats,  and  supported  the  war  against  England. 
He  was  again  elected  by  a unanimous  vote  in  1814, 
was  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  from  1816  to 
1822,  and  became  postmaster-general  in  1823.  He  filled 
this  office  with  great  credit  and  ability  until  March,  1829, 
during  which  period  he  introduced  many  improvements 
and  brought  the  department  into  a state  of  the  highest 
efficiency.  He  declined  a place  in  the  cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  and  was  appointed  a judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  in  1S29.  He  dissented  from 
the  decision  of  the  court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  as  given 
by  Chief-Justice  Taney  in  1857,  and  opposed  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery.  At  the  Republican  National  Convention 
of  1856  he  received  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  votes  as 
a candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
Died  in  Cincinnati  in  April,  1861. 

See  the  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  iv. 

Maclean,  (Mrs.  L.  E.)  See  Landon,  (L.  E.) 

Mac-Lel'lan,  (Isaac,)  an  American  poet,  born  at 
Portland,  Maine,  about  1810.  Among  his  works  we  may 
mention  “ The  Fall  of  the  Indian,”  (1830.) 

Macleod,  (Alexander,)  D.D.,  born  in  the  island  of 
Mull  in  1774,  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and 
became  in  1801  pastor  of  a Reformed  Presbyterian 
church  in  New  York.  He  was  the  author  of  an  “ Eccle- 
siastical Catechism,”  “Negro  Slavery  Unjustifiable,” 
“ The  Life  and  Power  of  True  Godliness,”  and  other 
religious  works.  Died  in  1833. 

MacLeod,  (John,)  a Scottish  surgeon,  bom  at  Bun- 
hill  in  1782.  He  became  in  1817  surgeon  of  the  Alceste, 
which  conveyed  Lord  Amherst  to  China,  and  in  1818 
published  “ The  Voyage  of  the  Alceste  along  the  Coast 
of  Corea,”  etc.  Died  m 1820. 

MacLeod  or  Macleod,  (Rev.  Norman,)  D.D.,  a 
Scottish  divine,  born  at  Campbelton  in  1812.  He  became 
minister  of  Loudon  in  1838,  of  Dalkeith  in  1843,  and  of 
the  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow,  in  1851.  In  1854  he 
happened  to  preach  before  the  Queen,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  appointed  by  her  one  of  her  chaplains  for 
Scotland  and  Dean  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle.  He 
published,  among  other  works,  “ Home  Education,” 
“The  Earnest  Student,”  “Character  Sketches,”  and 
“ The  Old  Lieutenant  and  his  Son.”  In  1867  he  visited 
Palestine  and  India.  He  was  for  ten  years  from  1850 
editor  of  the  “ Edinburgh  Christian  Magazine,”  and 
afterwards  edited  “ Good  Words  ” from  its  foundation  in 
i860  till  his  death  in  1872. 

Macleod,  (Xavier  Donald.)  a son  of  Alexander, 
noticed  above,  born  in  New  York  in  1821,  published  a 
“Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,”  (1857,)  and  a poem 
entitled  “The  Saga  of  Viking  Torquil.”  Died  in  1865. 

Maclise,  (Daniel,)  a popular  historical  painter, 
born  at  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1811.  He  went  to  London  in 
1828,  and  became  a student  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  quickly  won  several  prize  medals.  He  gained 
a high  reputation  by  his  “ Vow  of  the  Ladies  and  the 
Peacock,”  (1835,)  and  “ Merry  Christmas  in  the  Baron’s 
Hall,”  (1838.)  In  1840  he  was  elected  an  Academician. 
Among  his  admired  productions  are  “ The  Sleeping 
Beauty,”  (1841,)  “The  Play  Scene  in  Hamlet,”  (1842,) 
“Noah’s  Sacrifice,”  (1847,)  and  “ Shakspeare’s  Seven 
Ages,”  (1848.)  Died  in  1870. 

Maclure.  See  Macclure. 

Mac-lure',  (William,)  an  eminent  naturalist,  and 
pioneer  of  American  geology,  born  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland, 
in  1763.  Having  made  an  extensive  scientific  tour  in 
Europe,  he  removed  to  the  United  States,  and  abouv 
1806  entered  upon  a geological  survey  of  that  country. 


a,  e,  1,  o,  u,  y,  long;  i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  i,  6,  ii,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  n8t;  good;  moon; 
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In  the  accomplishment  of  this  task,  he  visited  nearly 
every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  Alleghanies  fifty  times.  An  account  of  his 
tour  was  published  in  the  “Transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,”  (1809.)  In  1812  Mr.  Maclure 
became-  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  just  founded  at  Philadelphia,  and  was 
elected  president  of  that  institution  in  1817.  His  dona- 
tions of  books  to  the  Academy  amounted  to  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  volumes,  comprising  valuable  works  on 
natural  history,  antiquities,  etc.,  and  he  gave  the  sum  of 
£4,000  towards  the  erection  of  the  building  in  Broad 
Street,  finished  in  1840.  Died  in  1840,  at  San  Angel, 
in  Mexico,  whither  he  had  gone  on  account  of  his  health. 

MacMahon,  (Marie  Edme  Patrice  Maurice,) 
Due  de  Magenta,  a French  marshal,  of  Irish  extraction, 
born  in  1808,  was  a son  of  a peer  of  France.  He  served 
in  Algeria  fora  1830  to  1850.  In  1852  he  became  a 
general  of  division.  In  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  he  com- 
manded the  division  which  took  the  Malakoff  by  assault 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1855.  He  commanded  the 
second  corps-d’armee  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859, 
and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Magenta. 
This  service  was  rewarded  (June  5,  1859)  by  the  rank  of 
marshal  of  France  and  the  title  of  Due  de  Magenta.  He 
also  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Solferino,  June  24,  1859, 
In  the  Franco-Prussian  war  he  was  defeated  at  Woith 
(August  6,  1870)  and  at  the  great  battle  of  Sedan,  (about 
September  1),  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  into  Germany,  but  returned  to  France 
early  in  1871,  and  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  at  Versailles.  From  1873  t0  i879  he  was  President 
of  the  French  Republic. 

MacMichael,  (Morton,)  an  American  journalist, 
born  in  1807,  was  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia 
from  1843  t0  1846.  In  1845  he  became  proprietor  and 
chief  editor  of  the  “North  American  and  United 
States  Gazette.”  He  was  mayor  of  Philadelphia  from 
1865  to  1868. 

MacMichael,  mak-rm'kel,  (William,)  an  English 
physician,  born  in  1784.  He  published  a “Journey  from 
Moscow  to  Constantinople,”  (1819.)  Died  in  1839. 

Mac-Nab',  (Sir  Allan,)  an  officer  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, born  in  Canada  in  1798.  He  studied  law,  and  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  of  Canada  West.  During  the 
insurrection  of  1837  he  commanded  near  Niagara,  and 
sent  over  the  falls  the  steamboat  Caroline,  which  had 
been  captured  from  the  insurgents.  He  was  the  prin- 
cipal minister  during  part  of  the  period  in  which  Lord 
Elgin  governed  Canada,  (1846-54.)  He  was  knighted 
for  his  services  in  the  rebellion  above  mentioned.  Died 
in  Canada  in  August,  1862. 

MacNaghten,  mak-naw'ten,  (Sir  William,)  a British 
officer  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
was  sent  as  envoy  to  Shah  Soojah  about  1840,  and  was 
assassinated  at  Cabool  by  Akbar  Khan  in  1841. 

Mac-Nal'ly,  (Leonard,)  an  Irish  barrister  and  dram- 
atist, born  in  Dublin  in  1752.  He  wrote  “Fashionable 
Levities,”  a successful  comedy,  and  several  operas  and 
farces,  also  “The  Rules  of  Evidence.”  Died  in  1820. 

Macnee,- (Sir  Daniel,)  a Scotch  artist  and  portrait 
painter,  born  in  1807.  He  became  president  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  in  1876,  and  was  knighted.  Died  in 
1882. 

Mac-neil,  (Hector,)  a Scottish  poet,  born  near 
Roslin  in  1746.  He  passed  many  of  his  early  years  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  returned  to  Scotland  about  1788. 
He  published  “ The  Harp,”  “Scotland’s  Skaith,”  and 
other  poems.  Died  in  1818. 

Macneile,  (Rev.  Hugh,)  D.D.,  an  Irish  Protestant 
clergyman,  born  in  the  county  of  Antrim  about  1794. 
He  preached  several  years  in  London,  became  the  in- 
cumbent of  Saint  Paul’s,  near  Liverpool,  in  1848,  and 
twenty  years  later  left  his  canonry  at  Chester  to  become 
Dean  of  Ripon.  He  published  “The  Church  and  the 
Churches  of  Christ,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1879. 

MacNeill,  mak-neel',  (Sir  John,)  G.C.B.,  a British 
officer  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Colonsay  in  1795.  He 
passed  several  years  in  the  army  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. From  1835  until  1844  he  was  British  ambassador 


to  the  court  of  Persia,  where  he  gained  important  in- 
formation respecting  the  policy  and  resources  of  several 
Asiatic  nations.  In  the  winter  of  1854-55  he  was  one 
of  two  commissioners  sent  to  the  Crimea  to  inspect  the 
commissariat  department.  He  was  appointed  a member 
of  the  privy  council  in  1857.  Died  in  1883. 

Mac-nev'in,  (William  James,)  born  in  Galway 
county,  in  Ireland,  in  1763,  joined  the  United  Irishmen 
in  the  rebellion  of  1791,  and  subsequently  entered  the 
French  army.  In  1805  he  removed  to  America,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Medical 
College,  New  York.  He  was  the  author  of  “Rambles 
in  Switzerland,”  and  several  scientific  works.  Died  in 
1841. 

Mac-nish',  (Robert,)  M.D.,  a Scottish  author,  born 
at  Glasgow  in  1802.  He  became  one  of  the  editors  of 
“ Fraser’s  Magazine”  in  1831.  Among  his  works  is  “ The 
Philosophy  of  Sleep,”  (1830.)  Died  at  Glasgow  in  1837. 

See  D.  Moir,  “Life  of  R.  Macnish,”  prefixed  to  a collection  of 
his  “Tales,  Essays,  and  Sketches,”  1839  and  1844;  Chambers, 
“Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,”  (Supplement;) 
“Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  December,  1835,  (with  a portrait.) 

Macomb,  ma-koom'  or  ma-korn',  (Alexander,)  a 
distinguished  American  general,  born  at  Detroit  in  1782. 
He  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and,  as  brigadier-general, 
in  1814,  gained  the  victory  of  Plattsburg  over  the  British 
at  the  same  time  that  Commodore  Macdonough  signally 
defeated  them  on  the  lake.  General  Macomb  was  ap- 
pointed in  1835  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States 
army.  Died  in  1841. 

See  the  “ National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  i. 

Ma'con,  (Nathaniel,)  an  American  statesman,  born 
in  Warren  county,  North  Carolina,  in  1757.  He  served 
as  a private  in  the  army  from  1778  to  1782,  and  opposed 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
(1788.)  In  1791  he  was  elected  a member  of  Congress 
for  a district  of  North  Carolina,  which  he  represented 
until  1815.  He  was  always  a Democrat,  and  a strict- 
constructionist.  He  was  Speaker  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives  for  three  terms,  (1801-06,)  and  be- 
came a Senator  of  the  United  States  in  1816.  His 
speeches  were  short,  but  effective.  He  served  in  the 
Senate  until  1826,  having  then  been  a member  of  Con- 
gress for  thirty-seven  consecutive  years.  He  died  in 
Warren  county,  North  Carolina,  in  June,  1837.  John 
Randolph  called  him  “the  best  and  wisest  man  that  I 
ever  knew.” 

Mac-pher'son,  (James,)  a Scottish  poet,  celebrated 
as  the  translator  or  author  of  “ Ossian,”  was  born  in  In- 
verness-shire in  1738.  After  leaving  college  he  became 
a school-teacher  at  Ruthven,  and  in  1758  published  “ The 
Highlander,”  a poem,  which  was  not  successful.  In  1760 
he  surprised  the  literary  world  by  the  publication  of 
“Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry  collected  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse 
Language.”  These  were  admired  by  the  poet  Gray  and 
others,  and  a subscription  was  raised  to  aid  Macpherson 
in  exploring  the  Highlands  for  other  similar  treasures. 
The  ostensible  result  of  this  search  appeared  in  “ Fingal, 
an  Epic  Poem,”  (1762,)  and  “Temora,  an  Epic  Poem,” 
(1763,)  which  purported  to  be  the  work  of  Ossian,  a 
poet  of  the  third  century.  These  poems  found  many 
enthusiastic  admirers  throughout  Europe.  An  animated 
controversy  ensued  about  their  authenticity,  which  was 
defended  by  Dr.  Blair  and  other  eminent  critics.  Dr. 
Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  confidently  maintained  that 
they  were  forgeries.  Many  others  adopt  the  theory  that 
he  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Ossianic  poetry  from  the 
tales  of  the  old  Celtic  bards,  but  supplied  from  his  own 
invention  much  of  the  peculiar  imagery  and  cloudy 
verbiage  which  abound  in  his  pretended  translations. 
About  1772  he  settled  in  London,  and  produced  a prose 
version  of  the  “Iliad,”  which  was  a failure,  a “History 
of  Great  Britain,”  and  other  works.  He  was  a member 
of  Parliament  from  1780  to  1790.  Died  in  1796. 

See  Blair,  “ Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Poems  of  Ossian,”  1763 ; 
H.  Mackenzie,  “Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland,”  etc.  ; J.  Sinclair,  “On  the  Authenticity  of  Ossian’s 
Poems,”  1806 ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n4rale  Chambers,  “ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen;”  Review  of  “Ossian,” 
in  the  “ Monthly  Review”  for  January  and  February,  1762. 
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Mac-Pher'son,  (James  Birdseye,)  an  eminent  Amer- 
ican general,  born  in  Sandusky  county,  Ohio,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1828.  He  entered  the  Military  Academy  of  West 
Point  in  1849,  and  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in 
1853.  Having  been  assigned  to  the  corps  of  engineers, 
he  was  employed  as  engineer  at  New  York,  Fort  Del- 
aware, and  Alcatraz  Island,  California.  He  obtained 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  in  1858,  and  that  of  captain 
in  August,  1861.  In  November  ensuing  he  became 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Halleck,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. He  served  as  chief  engineer  on  General 
Grant’s  staff  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6 and  7,  1862.  In  May  of  that 
year  he  was  appointed  a colonel  in  the  regular  army, 
and  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  commanded  a 
division  which  broke  through  the  lines  of  General  Price, 
then  investing  Corinth,  and  marched  in  to  the  relief  of 
the  garrison  in  October.  For  this  service  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major-general  on  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1862.  Having  obtained  command  of  the  seventeenth 
army  corps  in  December,  he  served  under  General  Grant 
in  the  campaign  against  Vicksburg.  His  corps  gained  a 
victory  at  Raymond  on  the  12th  of  May,  1863,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  General  Sherman’s  corps,  defeated  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  at  Jackson  on  the  14th.  General 
McPherson  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Champion’s 
Hills,  and  took  part  in  two  unsuccessful  assaults  on 
the  works  of  Vicksburg  in  May.  For  his  services  in  this 
campaign  he  was  promoted  to  be  a brigadier-general  in 
the  regular  army,  to  date  from  the  capture  of  Vicksburg, 
and  was  appointed  commander  of  the  district  of  Vicks- 
burg, July,  1863.  He  served  under  Sherman  in  the 
expedition  to  Meridian  in  February,  1864.  In  the  next 
month,  General  Grant,  who  had  just  been  nominated 
general-in-chief  of  all  the  Union  armies,  wrote  a letter 
to  Sherman,  in  which  he  expressed  his  thanks  to  Sher- 
man and  McPherson  as  the  men  to  whom  he  was  most 
indebted  for  his  success.  On  the  12th  of  March,  McPher- 
son was  appointed  commander  of  the  department  and 
army  of  the  Tennessee. 

As  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  he 
maintained  his  high  reputation  in  the  campaign  which 
Sherman  conducted  in  Georgia.  His  army  fought  with 
success  against  the  rebels  at  Dallas  on  the  28th  of  May. 
On  the  27th  of  June,  Generals  Thomas  and  McPherson 
assaulted  the  fortified  lines  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  but 
were  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  By  a flank  movement 
of  the  army  of  McPherson,  General  J ohnston  was  induced 
to  abandon  his  strong  position  at  Kenesaw  about  July  3, 
and  to  retreat  to  Atlanta.  After  the  Union  armies  had 
advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  the  enemy  adopted 
a bolder  policy,  and  made  several  attacks,  in  one  of  which 
McPherson  was  killed,  July  22,  1864.  “About  1 p.m. 
of  this  day,”  says  General  Grant,  “ the  brave,  accom- 
plished, and  noble-hearted  McPherson  was  killed.”  (Re- 
port, dated  July  22,  1865.) 

See  Tenney,  “ Military  History  of  the  Rebellion.” 

Macpherson,  (Sir  John,)  born  in  Skye,  Scotland, 
about  1767,  became  a member  of  the  supreme  council 
of  Bengal  in  1781.  He  acted  as  Governor-General  of 
India  after  the  retirement  of  Warren  blastings,  (Feb- 
ruary, 1785,)  until  July,  1786.  Died  in  1821. 

Macquarie,  ma-kwor're,  (Lachlan,)  a British  gene- 
ral, born  in  the  island  of  Mull  in  1762.  He  served  many 
years  in  India,  and  fought  against  the  French  in  Egypt  in 
1801.  From  1809  to  1821  he  was  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales.  About  1814  he  obtained  the  rank  of  general. 
Died  in  1824. 

Macquart,  mt'kfR',  (Louis  Charles  Henri,)  a 
French  mineralogist,  born  at  Rheims  in  1745.  He  pub- 
lished a “ Manual  of  the  Properties  of  Water,”  (1783,) 
and  a “ Dictionary  of  Health  and  Education,”  (2  vols., 
1800.)  Died  in  1808. 

Macquer,  mt'kaiR',  (Philippe,)  a French  littirateur 
and  advocate,  born  in  Paris  in  1720.  He  was  author 
of  a “ Chronological  Abridgment  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory,” (2  vols.,  1751,)  “Roman  Annals,”  (1756,)  and  an 
“Abridged  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal,”  (2  vols., 
1 759,)  (all  in  French,)  which  were  received  with  favour. 
Died  in  1770. 


Macquer,  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a meritorious  French 
chemist  and  physician,  born  in  Paris  in  1718,  was  a 
brother  of  the  preceding.  He  discovered  new  properties 
in  many  chemical  substances,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  proved  that  the  diamond  is  combustible, 
(1771.)  He  published  “Elements  of  Theoretical  Chem- 
istry,” (1741,)  and  avaluable  “Dictionary  of  Chemistry,” 
(1766.)  In  1745  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  He  succeeded  Bourdelin  as  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  and  edited  the  scientific 
department  of  the  “Journal  des  Savants”  from  1768  to 
1776.  Died  in  1784. 

See  F.  Hoefer,  “ Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Macready,  ma-kree'de,  (William  Charles,)  a 
popular  English  tragic  actor,  born  in  London  in  1793. 
He  made  a successful  debut  zX  Birmingham  in  1810,  and 
appeared  on  the  London  stage  in  1816,  when  he  per- 
formed “ Orestes”  at  Covent  Garden  with  great  applause. 
His  reputation  was  increased  by  his  performance  of  the 
“ Virginius”of  Sheridan  Knowles,  and  of  “Richard  III.” 
and  other  leading  characters  of  Shakspeare.  From  1837 
to  1839  he  was  lessee  and  manager  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  About  1842  he  assumed  the  management  of 
Drury  Lane ; but,  as  he  failed  to  make  it  profitable,  he 
kept  it  only  two  or  three  seasons.  He  performed  with 
great  success  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
in  1848  and  1849.  While  he  was  in  this  country,  a 
quarrel  between  him  and  Edwin  Forrest  resulted  in  a 
serious  riot  in  New  York.  He  retired  from  the  stage 
in  1851,  and  until  his  death  in  1873  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  schemes  for  educating  the  poorer  classes. 

See  Littleton,  “ Biography  of  W.  C.  Macready,”  1851. 

Macret,  mi'kR^',  (Charles  Francois  Adrien,)  a 
French  engraver,  born  at  Abbeville  in  1750;  died  in 

1783- 

Mac-ri-a'nus,  [Fr.  Macrien,  mt'kRe4.N',]  (Marcus 
Fulvius,)  a Roman  emperor,  born  in  Egypt.  He  rose 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  army.  The 
emperor  Valerian  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Persians,  a part  of  the  army,  in  261  A.D.,  chose  for  his 
successor  Macrianus,  who  was  then  an  old  man.  In 
262  he  was  defeated  in  Ulyricum,  and  put  to  death,  by 
Domitian,  a general  of  Gallienus. 

See  Tillemont,  “Histoire  des  Empereurs.” 

Macrien.  See  Macrianus. 

Macrin.  See  Macrinus,  and  Salmon,  (Jean.) 

Macrino  d’Alba,  mi-kRee'no  dil'bi,  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Alba,  near  Turin,  about  1460.  He  was 
among  the  most  skilful  artists  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the 
first  to  adopt  the  modern  style.  Many  of  his  works  are 
preserved  at  Turin  and  Alba.  Died  about  1520. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Macrinus,  mi'kRe'niiss',  ( Charles  Salmon,  ) a 
French  writer,  was  a brother  of  Jean  the  poet,  and  pre- 
ceptor to  Catherine  of  Navarre.  He  was  a victim  of  the 
Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  (1572.) 

Ma-crI'nus,  [Fr.  Macrin,  mt'kR&N',]  (M.  Opelius 
or  Opilius,)  a Roman  emperor,  was  born  of  obscure 
parents  in  Mauritania  in  164  A. D.  He  obtained  the  high 
office  of  prefect  of  the  praetorians  under  Caracalla.  In 
April,  217  A.D.,  he  instigated  the  assassination  of  Cara- 
calla, and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army,  whose 
choice  was  confirmed  by  the  senate.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Parthians  at  Nisibis.  He  was 
defeated  near  Antioch  in  June,  218,  by  the  partisans  of 
Elagabalus,  and  put  to  death. 

See  Tillemont,  “Histoire  des  Empereurs;”  “Nouvelle  Biogra- 
phie  Generate. ” 

Ma'cro,  [Fr.  Macron,  mf'kRbN',]  (N^vius  Serto- 
rius,)  a profligate  Roman  courtier,  who  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  and  was  the  principal 
agent  in  the  arrest  of  Sejanus.  After  the  death  of 
Sejanus,  he  became  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guard.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Caligula  in  38  A.D. 

See  Tacitus,  “Annales.” 

Macrobe.  See  Macrobius. 

Ma-cro'bi-us,[Fr.  Macrobe,  ml'kRob',](AMBROsius 
Aurelius  Theodosius,)  a grammarian  and  writer,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  Rome  in  the  fifth  century. 


See  Quekakd,  "La  France  Litteraire.” 
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It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  a Christian  or  a pagan,  a 
Greek  or  a Roman.  He  was  the  author  of  three  Latin 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us,  a “ Treatise  on  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Verb,”  a “Commentary  on  the  Dream 
of  Scipio,”  and  a series  of  curious  and  valuable  essays 
on  history,  mythology,  criticism,  etc.,  entitled  “Saturna- 
liorum  Conviviorum  Libri  Septem.” 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Latina;”  Alphonse  Mahul, 
“Dissertation  sur  laVieetles  Ouvrages  de  Macrobe,”  1817;  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Mactyeire,  mak-te-air',  ? (Holland  Nimmons,) 
D.D.,  a Methodist  divine,  born  in  South  Carolina  in 
1824,  became  editor  of  the  “Christian  Advocate,”  at 
Nashville. 

Mac-vick'ar,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  American  Episcopal 
divine,  born  in  New  York  in  1787.  He  was  appointed 
in  1817  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric  in 
Columbia  College.  He  published  “ Outlines  of  Political 
Economy,”  “ The  Professional  Years  of  Bishop  Hobart,” 
and  other  works.  Died  at  New  York  in  1868. 

Macwhorter,  mak-hwur'ter,  i (Alexander,)  a Pres- 
byterian minister,  born  in  New  Castle  county,  Delaware, 
in  1734.  He  preached  many  years  at  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey. Died  in  1807. 

Madai,  von,  von  mod'oy,  (David  Samuel,)  a Hun- 
garian numismatist,  born  at  Schertinitz  in  1709.  He  pub- 
lished a work  entitled  “A  Complete  Cabinet  of  Medals,” 
(1765—74.)  Died  in  1780. 

Mad'an,  (Martin,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  near 
Hertford’ in  1726.  He  became  a popular  preacher  at  the 
Lock  Hospital,  and  published,  besides  other  works, 
“ Thelyphthora,”  in  which  he  advocated  polygamy.  Died 
in  1790. 

See  the  “ Monthly  Review”  for  October  and  November,  1780. 

Madan,  (Spencer,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  be- 
came Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Died  in  1813. 

Madan,  (Rev.  Spencer,)  a son  of  Martin,  noticed 
above,  was  born  in  1759.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher, 
and  obtained  the  living  of  Ibstock  and  the  prebend  of 
Peterborough.  For  about  thirty  years  he  was  chaplain 
to  the  king.  Died  in  1836. 

Mad'den,  (Sir  Frederick,)  an  eminent  English 
antiquary,  born  at  Portsmouth  in  1801,  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  in 
1837.  He  was  a valuable  contributor  to  British  history, 
and  edited  many  works,  among  which  are  “ Havelock 
the  Dane,”  (1828,)  and  “Layamon’s  Brut,  or  Chronicle 
of  Britain,”  (1847.)  Died  in  1873. 

Mad'den,  (Richard  Robert,)  an  Irish  physician 
and  writer  on  various  subjects,  was  born  in  Dublin  in 
1798.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  “Travels  in 
Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,”  (2  vols.,  1829,)  “The 
Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irishmen,”  (7  vols.,) 
and  “ Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  the  Countess  of 
Blessington,”  (3  vols.,  1855.)  Died  in  1886. 

Madden,  (Samuel,)  an  Irish  clergyman  and  writer, 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  said  Ireland  ought  to  honour,  was 
born  in  1687.  He  was  noted  for  public  spirit,  and  founded 
at  Dublin  a society  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  by  pre- 
miums. He  wrote  “ Memoirs  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury,” (1732,)  and  the  “ Monument  of  Boulter,”  a poem. 
Died  in  1765. 

See  Nichols  and  Bowyer,  “Literary  Anecdotes.” 

Maddersteg,  mitd'cler-stSG',  (Michael,)  a Dutch 
painter  of  marine  views,  etc.,  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1659,  worked  in  Berlin.  Died  in  1709. 

Maddius.  See  Maggi,  (Carlo.) 

Mad'dox,  (Isaac,)  born  in  London  in  1697,  became 
Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1743.  He  wrote  a “ Review  of 
Neal’s  History  of  the  Puritans.”  Died  in  1759. 

Madeleine.  See  Magdalene. 

Madelenet,  mid'leh-nY,  (Gabriel,)  a French  poet, 
born  in  the  Auxerrois  about  1587,  lived  mostly  in  Paris. 
He  composed  elegant  Latin  odes.  Died  in  1661. 

Mader,  mit'der,  (Joachim  Johann,)  aGerman  philol- 
ogist, born  at  Hanover  in  1626.  He  published  editions 
of  some  Latin  and  Greek  Fathers,  and  wrote  “ De  Coro- 
nis  sacris  et  profanis,”  (1662.)  Died  in  1680. 

Maderno,  mi-d§R'no,  (Carlo,)  an  eminent  Italian 
architect,  born  in  Lombardy  in  1556.  He  studied  or 
worked  with  his  uncle,  Domenico  Fontana,  in  Rome. 


Having  acquired  a great  reputation,  he  obtained  about 
1614  the  title  of  architect  of  Saint  Peter’s  Church,  and 
was  charged  by  the  pope  to  finish  the  anterior  part.  He 
deviated  from  the  original  plan  by  adopting  the  form  of 
a Latin  cross  instead  of  a Greek  cross.  His  additions 
to  this  edifice  are  condemned  by  Milizia  and  others. 
Among  his  best  works  is  the  Mattei  palace.  Died  in 
1629. 

See  Quatrem&re  de  Quincy,  “Vies  des  plus  cdlebres  Archi- 
tectes;”  Cicognara,  “Storia  della  Scultura Ticozzi,  “Dizio- 
nario;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene  rale.” 

Maderno,  (Stefano,)  an  Italian  sculptor,  born  near 
Como  in  1576.  He  adorned  some  churches  of  Rome 
with  bas-reliefs  and  statues.  Died  in  1636. 

Madeweis,  mi'deh-^Ts',  (Friedrich,)  a learned  Ger- 
man writer,  born  at  Sammentin  in  1648  ; died  in  1705. 

Madier  de  Montjau,  mi'de-i'  deh  mbN'zho',  (Pau- 
lin,) a French  advocate  and  judge,  born  at  Bourg-Saint- 
Andeol  in  1785.  He  showed  firmness  and  sagacity  in  the 
repression  of  the  excesses  committed  by  the  royalists 
about  1816-20. 

Mad'I-son,  (James,)  D.D.,  an  American  prelate,  born 
in  Rockingham  county,  Virginia,  in  1749,  became  Episco- 
pal Bishop  of  Virginia  in  1790.  He  had  been  previously 
elected  president  of  William  and  Mary  College.  Died 
in  1812. 

Madison,  (James,)  an  eminent  American  statesman, 
the  fourth  President  of  the  United  States,  born  in  King 
George  county,  Virginia,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1751, 
was  a son  of  Colonel  James  Madison  and  Eleanor  or 
Nelly  Conway.  He  entered  Princeton  College,  New 
Jersey,  in  1769,  and  graduated  in  1771,  after  which  he 
studied  law.  In  1776  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Assembly  or  Convention  of  Virginia.  He  was  defeated 
in  the  election  of  1777 because  he  refused  to  “treat”  the 
voters ; but  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  General 
Congress  by  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  in  1779.  From 
this  period  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
the  political  history  of  the  republic.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1786,  and  was  a member  of  the  National  Convention 
which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1787  to  form  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  He  took  a prominent  part 
in  the  debates  on  the  Constitution,  and  advocated  the 
adoption  of  the  same  by  a series  of  able  essays,  forming 
part  of  “The  Federalist,”  which  is  the  joint  production 
of  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay.  Madison  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  Convention  which,  after  a spirited 
contest,  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution  by  a small 
majority  in  June,  1788.  He  became  a member  of  Con- 
gress in  1789,  and  united  with  the  Republicans  as  a 
moderate  opponent  of  the  administration  of  Washington 
and  the  financial  measures  of  Hamilton.  He  was  dis- 
posed to  be  a mediator  rather  than  a partisan  in  the 
dissensions  which  arose  among  the  founders  of  the  re- 
public. In  1794  he  married  Dorothy  Todd,  originally 
Dorothy  Paine,  a woman  eminent  for  her  virtues  and 
accomplishments.  He  declined  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state  vacated  by  Jefferson  in  December,  1793,  and 
continued  to  serve  in  Congress  until  1797.  He  opposed 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws  of  1798,  and  was  the  author 
of  a series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of 
Virginia  and  known  as  the  Resolutions  of  1798,  which 
protested  against  all  attempts  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  Federal  government  by  forced  constructions  of  gen- 
eral clauses  of  the  Constitution.  He  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  by  President  Jefferson  in  March,  1801, 
and  filled  that  office  for  eight  years  in  such  a manner  as 
to  acquire  the  confidence  and  approbation  of  the  people. 
Having  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  a caucus 
of  Republican  members  of  Congress,  he  was  elected  in 
1808,  receiving  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  electoral 
votes  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  which  was 
the  whole  number.  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  the  Federal 
candidate,  received  forty-seven  votes.  On  entering  upon 
the  office  of  President,  March  4,  1809,  he  found  the  United 
States  involved  in  difficulties  and  disputes  with  the  British 
government,  which  had  offended  the  Americans  by  im- 
pressing seamen  and  by  searching  American  vessels  for 
deserters,  and  had  injured  their  commerce  by  orders 
in  council.  His  cabinet  at  first  consisted  of  Robert 
Smith,  secretary  of  state,  Albert  Gallatin,  secretary  of 
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the  treasury,  William  Eustis,  secretary  of  war,  and  Paul 
Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  navy. 

In  May,  1810,  Congress  passed  a non-intercourse  act. 
The  President  sent  to  Congress  a special  message  on 
the  subject  of  British  aggressions  about  the  1st  of  June, 
1812,  and  war  was  declared  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month.  A few  days  later  the  British  ministry  repealed 
their  orders  in  council  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals, but  they  refused  to  satisfy  the  Americans  in  relation 
to  the  impressment  of  seamen.  In  the  autumn  of  1812 
Mr.  Madison  was  re-elected  to  the  Presidency  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  electoral  votes.  His  com- 
petitor was  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  received  eighty-nine 
votes.  The  slave  States,  with  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Vermont,  voted  for  Madison.  A strong  party  in  the 
United  States  was  opposed  to  the  war  of  1812,  which 
was  waged  with  various  success  on  land  and  sea.  Com- 
modore Perry  gained  a r.aval  victory  on  Lake  Erie  in 
September,  1813.  About  the  3d  of  July,  1814,  a small 
American  army  invaded  Canada,  gained  a victory  at 
Chippewa,  and  fought  a severe  battle  at  Lundy’s  Lane, 
or  Niagara,  (July  25,)  in  which  the  Americans  lost  743 
killed  and  wounded  and  the  British  lost  878.  In  August 
of  that  year  a small  British  force  ascended  the  Chesa- 
peake, took  Washington  by  a sudden  movement,  and 
burned  the  Capitol.  A treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at 
Ghent,  December  24,  1814;  but,  before  the  tidings  of 
this  event  had  reached  the  United  States,  General  Jack- 
son  gained  a signal  victory  over  the  British  at  New 
Orleans,  January  8,  1815.  In  1816  Madison  approved  a 
bill  which  Congress  had  passed  to  charter  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  for  twenty  years.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1817,  he  retired  from  public  life.  He  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  on  his  farm  at  Montpelier,  Orange 
county,  Virginia.  He  was  a member  of  the  Virginia 
Convention  called  in  1829  to  revise  the  Constitution  of 
the  State.  Died  at  Montpelier,  June  28,  1836. 

“ This  great  statesman  and  philosopher,”  says  R.  W. 
Griswold,  “was  the  confidential,  personal,  and  political 
friend  of  Jefferson;  but  in  almost  every  respect  their 
characters  were  essentially  different.  Mr.  Madison’s  in- 
tellect was  of  a far  higher  order,  and  its  ascendency  over 
his  passions  was  nearly  perfect.  His  triumphs  were 
those  of  pure  reason.  His  public  and  private  life  were 
above  reproach.  . . . His  writings  on  the  Constitution 
and  other  subjects  were  second  only  to  those  of  Hamilton 
in  ability  and  influence ; and  his  extensive  information, 
sound  judgment,  skill  as  a logician,  and  unvarying  cour- 
tesy, secured  him  the  highest  consideration  in  the  Con- 
gresses of  which  he  was  a member.”  (“Prose  Writers 
of  America.”)  He  left  in  manuscript  “ Reports  of  the 
Debates  in  the  National  Convention  of  1788,”  which 
were  purchased  by  Congress  after  his  death,  and  pub- 
lished in  3 vols.,  (1840.)  This  is  a work  of  great  value  to 
students  of  political  philosophy. 

See  Wm.  C.  Rives,  “ History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  James 
Madison, ” 3 vols.,  1859-1868,  (unfinished.  This  work  extends  only 
to  1797;)  John  Q.  Adams,  “Life  of  James  Madison,”  1850;  Ban- 
croft, “ History  of  the  United  States “ National  Portrait-Gallery 
of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  iii. ; “New  American  Cyclopae- 
dia;” “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  September,  1812. 

Madler  or  Maedler,  mSd'ler,  (Johann  Heinrich,) 
a German  astronomer,  born  in  Berlin  in  1794.  In  con- 
junction with  Beer,  he  produced  an  excellent  lunar  chart, 
— “Mappa  Selenographica,”  (1834-36.)  In  1840  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  astronomy  and  director  of  the 
Observatory  of  Dorpat.  He  returned  to  Germany  in 
1865,  and  died  at  Hanover  in  1874.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  the  “ Existence  of  a Central  Sun,” 
and  “ Researches  into  the  System  of  Fixed  Stars.” 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

MacFoc  or  Madog,  the  second  son  of  Owen  Gwy- 
nedd, Prince  of  Wales,  lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Some  writers  favour  the  hypothesis  that  he  discovered 
America  about  1170,  at  which  period  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  Wales  by  a successful  rebellion  against  his 
dynasty.  Tradition  informs  us  that  he  sailed  from  Wales 
on  a second  expedition  to  the  newly-discovered  shores, 
and  was  never  heard  from  after.  His  history  furnishes 
the  subject  of  Southey’s  poem  entitled  “ Madoc.” 

See  Owen,  “British  Remains,”  1777. 


Madog.  See  Madoc. 

Madox,  (Isaac.)  See  Maddox. 

Mad'ox,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  antiquary, 
was  an  inmate  of  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  about  1704.  He  was  a diligent 
collector  of  old  legal  and  historical  records,  and  obtained 
the  title  of  royal  historiographer.  His  principal  work 
is  “The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer  of 
the  Kings  of  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  II.,”  (1711.)  He  also 
published  “ Firma  Burgi ; or,  A Historical  Essay  con- 
cerning the  Cities,  Towns,  and  Boroughs  of  England,” 
(1726.) 

See  Nichols  and  Bowyer,  “ Literary  Anecdotes.” 

Madoz,  mi-dbth',  (Pascual,)  a Spanish  author  and 
liberal  statesman,  was  born  at  Pampeluna  in  1806.  He 
chose  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  was  appointed  a 
judge  at  Barcelona  in  1835.  He  edited  a “Universal 
Geographical  Dictionary,”  (1831-34,) — a work  of  de- 
cided merit.  Having  been  elected  a deputy  to  the 
Cortes,  he  removed  to  Madrid,  where  he  devoted  much 
time  to  an  arduous  and  successful  enterprise,  as  editor 
of  a voluminous  “ Geographical  - Historical  Dictionary 
of  Spain,”  (1848,)  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  com- 
plete and  excellent  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 
Madoz  became  a leader  of  the  party  called  Progre- 
sistas,  and  was  minister  of  finance  for  about  four  months 
in  1855.  He  died  in  1870. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographic  Gdnerale.” 

Madrazo,  de,  di  mi-DRi'tho,  (Don  Federico,)  a 
Spanish  painter,  a son  of  the  following,  was  born  at 
Rome  in  1815.  He  painted  portraits  with  success,  and 
became  court  painter  at  Madrid.  He  gained  a medal  of 
the  first  class  in  1855. 

Madrazo  y Agudo,  de,  di  mi-DRi'tho  e i-goo'Do, 
(Don  Josfs, ) a Spanish  painter  of  history  and  portraits, 
born  at  Santander  in  1781.  He  became  court  painter  to 
Ferdinand  VII.,  and  director  of  the  Academy  of  Madrid. 
Died  in  1859. 

Madrid,  de,  dk  m&D-rfeD',  (Jos£  Fernandez,)  born 
at  Carthagena,  South  America,  in  1789.  He  was  chosen 
president  of  the  republic  of  New  Granada  in  1816,  but 
in  the  same  year  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards. 
After  an  imprisonment  of  nine  years  in  Havana,  he 
escaped  in  1825,  after  which  he  was  employed  by  Bolivar 
as  secret  agent  in  Paris.  He  wrote  “ Atala,”  a tragedy. 
Died  in  1830. 

Madrolle,  mi'dRol',  (Antoine,)  a French  writer  on 
religion  and  politics,  born  at  Saint-Seine  in  1792.  He 
published  numerous  works,  in  which  he  advocated  ultra- 
montane doctrines.  Died  in  1861. 

Madvig,  mid'vig,  (Johann  or  Jens  Nikolai,)  a 
Danish  philologist,  born  in  the  isle  of  Bornholm  in  1804. 
He  was  appointed  minister  of  public  instruction  in  1848, 
but  resigned  in  1852.  Among  his  works  are  “ Opuscula 
Academica,”  2 vols.,  (1834-42,)  a Greek  Syntax  and  an 
ediiion  of  Cicero  “ De  Fimbus.”  Died  in  1886. 

Maecenas,  (Caius  Cilnius,)  a celebrared  patron  of 
literature  at  Rome,  was  born  probably  about  70  B c. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  royal  Etrus- 
can family,  and  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order. 
(Horace,  Carm.  I.  1 — 20.)  He  was  the  friend 

of  Octavius  before  his  accession  as  the  emperor  Augus- 
tus. His  fidelity  and  talents  having  been  approved  in 
many  important  negotiations,  Octavius  intrusted  to  him 
the  administration  of  Rome  during  his  absence  in  36  B.c. 
when  he  went  to  war  against  Sextus  Pompeius.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium  (31  a.d.)  had  rendered  Octavius 
master  of  Rome,  he  is  said  to  have  followed  the  counsel 
of  Maecenas  in  founding  an  empire  instead  of  restoring 
the  republic.  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  were  the  favourites 
and  chief  ministers  of  Augustus  for  many  years.  The 
political  career  of  the  latter  ended  about  16  b.c.  Mae- 
cenas was  versed  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and 
rendered  his  name  memorable  by  his  liberal  patronage 
of  Horace,  Virgil,  and  other  poets,  who  were  his  intimate 
friends.  His  name  had  become  proverbial  as  a patron 
of  letters  as  early  as  the  time  of  Martial.  It  is  said  that 
Virgil’s  “ Georgies”  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mae- 
cenas. In  the  councils  of  state  he  advocated  mild  and 
liberal  measures  and  the  free  expression  of  opinions. 


a,  e,  T,  6,  u,  y,  long;  4, 4,  6,  same,  less  prolonged; 
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He  wrote  several  mediocre  works,  of  which  only  small 
fragments  are  extant.  Died  in  8 b.c. 

See  A.  Rivinus,  “ Dissertationes  II.  de  Maecenate,”  1649-52; 
Henri  Richer,  “Vie  de  Mec^nas,”  1746;  R.  Schomberg,  “Life 
of  Maecenas,”  London,  1766;  C.  Caporali,  “Vita  di  Mecenate,” 
1604;  S.  Viola,  “Storiadi  C.  C.  Mecenato,”  1816;  Frandsen,  “C. 
c.  Mtecenas,”  etc.,  1843;  Meibomius,  “De  C.  C.  Majcenatis  Vita,” 
1653  ; Bellman,  “ Maecenas  Literatorum  Patronus,”  Upsal,  1705  ; 
Tacitus,  “ Annales,”  books  i.,  iii.,  vi.,  and  xiv, ; Dion  Cassius, 
“ History  of  Rome.” 

Maecianus,  me-se-a'nus,  (Lucius  Volusius,)  a 
Roman  jurist  of  the  second  century.  He  was  a legal 
adviser  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  a preceptor  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  He  wrote  “ De  Fideicommissis,”  and  other 
works,  of  which  extracts  are  found  in  the  “ Digest.” 

Maedler.  See  Madler. 

Maelzel.  See  Malzel. 

Maenades,  mSn'a-diz,  [from  /mivo/mi,  to  “rave,”]  a 
name  of  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  (which  see.) 

Meeonides,  me-on'i-deez,  [Gr.  M aiovi^r/g,]  or  Maeonian 
bard,  a name  sometimes  given  to  Homer,  because  he 
was  reported  to  have  been  born  in  Lydia,  the  ancient 
name  of  which  was  Maeonia.  (See  Homer.) 

Maerland  or  Maerlant,  van,  vtn  mar'lint,  (Jacob,) 
an  early  Flemish  poet,  born  about  1235,  is  called  “the 
father  of  Flemish  poetry.”  He  was  a person  of  uncom- 
mon information  and  learning  for  that  age.  Among  his 
works  are  “ Sentences  from  Aristotle,”  “ The  War  of 
Troy,”  and  “ Wapen  Martyn.”  Died  in  1300. 

See  J.  F.  Willems,  “J.  van  Maerlant,”  1838;  Visscher,  “Jets 
over  J.  de  Coster  van  Maerlant,”  1838. 

Maes.  See  Maas. 

Maes,  mas,  (Andreas,)  a Belgian  Orientalist,  born 
in  Brabant  in  1515  or  1516;  died  in  1573. 

Maestlin.  See  Mastlin. 

Maevius,  mee'v^-us,  an  obscure  Roman  poetaster  of 
the  Augustan  age,  acquired  notoriety  by  his  envious 
attacks  on  the  best  poets  of  his  time.  His  name  has 
been  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  ridicule  of  Virgil,  who 
mentions  him  in  his  Third  Eclogue.  The  name  of 
Gifford’s  satiric  poem  “The  Maeviad”  is  derived  from 
Maevius. 

Maffei,  mif-fa'ee,  (Bernardino,)  an  Italian  cardinal, 
born  in  i5i3,wrote  a “ Commentary  on  Cicero’s  Epistles.” 
Died  at  Rome  in  1553. 

Maffei,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Vicenza.  He  imitated  Paul  Veronese  in  colouring.  His 
style  is  grand,  but  rather  exaggerated.  Died  about  1660. 

Maffei,  (Francesco  Scipione,)  Marquis,  a cele- 
brated Italian  scholar  and  author,  born  at  Verona  in 
June,  1675.  He  made  a campaign  in  the  service  of 
Bavaria,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Donauwerth  in 
1704,  but  soon  renounced  the  military  profession  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  In  1713  he  produced 
“ Merope,”  a tragedy,  which  was  highly  applauded,  and 
ran  through  seventy  editions  in  forty  years.  His  prin- 
cipal work,  “Verona  Illustrata,”  (2  vols.  fob,  1731,) 
treats  of  the  origin,  history,  and  literary  history  of 
Verona.  It  is  admirable  for  profound  research,  sound 
criticism,  and  elegant  style.  He  also  wrote  “Introduc- 
tion to  the  Science  of  Diplomatics,”  (“Istoria  diplo- 
matica  che  serve  d’lntroduzione  all’  Arte  critica  in  tal 
Materia,”)  and  other  works.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  London  and  of  Berlin.  Died  in  1755. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vitas  Italorum,doctrina  excellentium ;”  Pinde- 
monte,  “ Elogio  dei  Marchese  Maffei,”  1784;  Tipaldo,  “Biografia 
degli  Italiani  illustri;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Maffei,  [Lat.  Maffze'ius  or  Maphze'us,]  (Giovanni 
Pietro,)  an  excellent  Italian  writer,  born  at  Bergamo 
in  1535.  He  went  to  Rome  and  entered  the  order  of 
Jesuits  in  1565,  after  which  he  lectured  on  eloquence  for 
six  years  at  the  Roman  College  with  great  success.  His 
most  celebrated  work  is  “ Historiae  Indicae,”  (“History 
of  India,”  1588,)  of  which  the  style  is  the  chief  merit. 
“ Maffei,”  says  Hallam,  “ threw  all  the  graces  of  a pure 
Latin  style  over  his  description  of  the  East.”  He  wrote 
a “ Life  of  Loyola, ”(1585,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1603. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana;”  Nic£ron, 
“ Memoires.” 

Maffei,  (Paolo  Alessandro,)  an  Italian  antiquary, 
born  at  Volterra  in  1653.  He  published  a “Collection 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Statues,  with  Critical  Observa- 


tions,” and  another  esteemed  work,  illustrative  of  ancient 
gems,  (“  Gemme  antiche  figurate,”  1707.)  Died  in  1716. 

Maffei,  (Raffaello,)  also  called  Raffaello  Volter- 
rano,  rif-fi-eFIo  vol-tSr-ri'no,  an  Italian  scholar,  born 
at  Volterra  in  1451.  His  most  important  work  is  “ Com- 
mentarii  Urbani,”  which  treats  of  geography,  biography, 
sciences,  etc.  It  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1526.  Died 
at  Rome  in  1522. 

See  Falconini,  “Vita  di  Raffaello  Volterrano,”  1722. 

Maffeo  (or  Maffei)  Vegio,  mif-fa'o  va'jo,  [Lat. 
Maphze'us  Ve'gius,]  one  of  the  most  eminent  Latin 
poets  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  born  at  Lodi  in  1406. 
He  became  a resident  of  Rome,  and  was  appointed 
secretary  of  briefs  and  datary  by  Eugene  IV.  Besides 
several  religious  works  in  prose,  he  composed  Latin 
poems,  entitled  “The  Golden  Fleece,”  (“  Astyanax  Vel- 
lus  Aureum,”)  and  “Aineidos  Supplementum,”  (1471,) 
a continuation  of  Virgil’s  great  epic.  The  last  was  the 
most  admired  of  his  works.  He  was  highly  praised  by 
Scaliger.  Died  in  1458. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana;”  Bayle, 
“Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Nic^ron,  “Memoires.” 

Maf'fitt,  (John  Newland, ) a noted  Methodist 
preacher,  born  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1794.  Plaving 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1819,  he  became 
in  1833  associate  editor  of  the  “Western  Methodist,” 
published  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  was  elected 
professor  of  elocution  at  La  Grange  College,  Alabama, 
in  1837.  Died  in  1850. 

Mafoma.  See  Mohammed. 

Magalhaens.  See  Magellan. 

Magalhaens,  mi-gil-yi'^Ns,  (Gabriel,)  a Portu- 
guese missionary,  born  near  Coimbra  in  1609,  laboured 
in  the  Jesuit  missions  in  China  from  1640  until  his  death, 
in  1677,  and  wrote  a “Description  of  China,”  (1688.) 

Magalhaens  de  Gandavo,  de,  di  mi-gil-yi'^Ns 
di  gin-di'vo,  (Pedro,)  a Portuguese  historian,  born  at 
Braga  about  1550.  He  passed  some  years  in  Brazil,  and 
published  at  Lisbon  in  1576  a “History  of  Brazil,”  a 
work  of  some  merit. 

Magalon,  mf'gi'liN',  (Jean  Denis,)  a French  writer 
and  journalist,  born  at  Bagnoles  in  1794;  died  about  1840. 

Magalotti,  mi-gi-lot'tee,  ( Lorenzo,  ) Count,  an 
Italian  philosopher,  born  at  Rome  in  1637,  was  versed 
in  ancient  and  modern  languages.  He  became  a resident 
of  Florence,  the  grand  duke  of  which  employed  him  on 
diplomatic  missions  to  Vienna  and  Mantua.  Among  his 
works  are  a treatise  against  atheism,  called  “Familiar 
Letters,”  (1719,)  “Scientific  and  Learned  Letters,” 
(“Lettere  scientifiche  ed  erudite,”  1721,)  and  “Ana- 
creontic Songs,”  (1723.)  “The  Letters  of  Magalotti 
and  of  Redi,”  says  Hallam,  “seem  to  do  more  credit 
than  anything  else  to  this  period,”  (of  Italian  literature.) 
Died  in  1712. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium;”  P.  Poz- 
zetti,  “ Elogio  storico  del  Conte  L.  Magalotti,”  1787  ; Tiraboschi, 
“Storia della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Maganza,  mi-gSn'zl,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  his- 
torical painter,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1556.  He  imitated 
Paul  Veronese  with  moderate  success.  Died  in  1630. 
Alessandro  had  three  sons,  who  were  promising  artists  ; 
but  they  died  prematurely  before  their  father. 

See  A.  M.  Meneghelli,  “ Elogio  diA.  Maganza,”  1845;  Lanzi, 
“ History  of  Painting  in  ItAy.” 

Maganza,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  painter, 
surnamed  il  Magagno,  (41  mi-gin'yo,)  born  at  Vicenza 
in  1509,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Titian,  and  was  successful  in  portraits  and  his- 
tory. He  was  author  of  a volume  of  poems,  (“  Rime,”) 
published  in  1570.  Died  in  1589. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Baldinucci,  “No- 
tizie.” 

Maganza,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a painter  of  the 
Venetian  school,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1577,  was  a son  and 
pupil  of  Alessandro,  noticed  above.  Died  in  1617. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Ma'gas,  [Gr.  Mayaf,]  a king  of  Cyrene,  and  a step- 
son of  Ptolemy  Soter.  Died  in  258  B.C. 

Magati,  mi-gi'tee,  or  Magatti,  md-git'tee,  [Lat. 
Maga'tus,]  (Cesare,)  an  eminent  Italian  surgical  writer, 
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born  at  Scandiano  in  1579.  He  wrote  “ De  rara  Medi- 
catione  Vulnerum,”  (1616.)  Died  in  1647. 

Mag'da-lene  or  Mag'da-len,  (Mary,)  an  eminent 
Christian  saint,  was  probably  born  at  Magdala,  in 
Galilee.  She  was  one  of  the  personal  followers  of 
Christ,  by  whom  she  was  “ healed  of  evil  spirits  and 
infirmities.”  The  learned  differ  on  the  question  of  her 
identity  with  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus  of  Bethany. 

Ma-gee',  (William,)  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  1765.  He  opposed  Unitarianism  in 
“ Discourses  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  the  Atone- 
ment,” (2  vols.,  1801.)  He  became  Bishop  of  Raphoe 
in  1819,  and  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1822.  Died  in 
1831. 

Magee,  (William  Connor,)  an  Iiish  ecclesiastic, 
was  bora  at  Cork  in  1821.  He  worked  for  some  years 
at  Bath,  in  i860  became  minister  of  Quebec  Chapel, 
London,  and  in  1864  Dean  of  Cork  ; in  1868  he  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  He  is  well  known 
as  an  eloquent  preacher,  by  his  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  as  an  opponent  of  the  voluntary  system. 

Magellan,  mi-jeFlan,  [Sp.  pron.  mi-hlf-yin';  Port. 
\1agalhaens,  mi-gil-yi'eNs,]  (Fernando,)  a Portu- 
guese navigator,  distinguished  for  his  skill,  enterprise, 
and  important  discoveries,  was  born  about  1470.  He 
served  several  years  in  the  East  Indies  under  Albu- 
querque, and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Malacca  in 
1511.  A few  years  later  he  offered  his  services  to 
Charles  V.,  and  received  command  of  a fleet  of  five 
vessels  and  230  men.  With  these  he  sailed,  September, 
1519,  with  a view  to  find  a western  route  to  the  East 
Indies.  He  passed  the  winter  of  1520  (from  May  to 
September)  in  the  Bay  of  Saint  Julian,  about  49°  south 
latitude,  where  a serious  mutiny  or  conspiracy  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  execution  of  two  captains  of  vessels.  In 
October,  1520,  he  discovered  and  passed  through  the 
strait  which  bears  his  name.  Pursuing  his  course  through 
the  great  ocean  of  which  he  was  the  first  navigator, 
and  which  he  named  the  Pacific,  he  discovered  the  La- 
drones  about  the  6th  of  March,  1521.  He  proceeded 
thence  to  the  Philippine  Isles,  and  was  amicably  received 
by  the  Prince  of  Zebu  or  Cebu.  Having  become  an  ally 
of  this  prince  in  a war  against  another  small  island  of 
the  same  group,  Magellan  was  killed  in  battle  in  April, 
1521.  One  of  his  ships,  the  Vittoria,  commanded  by 
Sebastian  del  Cano,  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  the  first 
that  circumnavigated  the  globe.  An  Italian  named  Pi- 
gafetta  accompanied  Magellan  in  this  last  voyage,  and 
kept  a journal,  which  was  published.  (See  Pigafetta.) 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  GAdrale Ed.  Charton,  “Voya- 
geurs  anciens  et  modernes.” 

Magellan  or  Magalhaens,  ( Joao  Jacinto,)  was 
born  at  Lisbon  in  1723.  He  emigrated  to  England 
about  1764,  cultivated  natural  philosophy  with  success, 
and  was  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  (1774.) 
He  wrote  a “ Description  of  English  Octants  and  Sex- 
tants,” and  other  scientific  treatises.  Died  near  London 
in  1790. 

Magendie,  mi'zhSN'de',  (Francois,)  an  eminent 
French  physiologist  and  physician,  was  born  at  Bor- 
deaux on  the  15th  of  October,  1783,  and  was  educated 
in  Paris.  He  became  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris,  about  1805.  In  1816  he 
produced  a manual  of  physiology,  “ Precis  elementaire 
de  Physiologie,”  which  was  translated  into  German  and 
English.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences about  1821,  and  became  professor  of  anatomy  or 
medicine  in  the  College  of  France  in  1831.  His  experi- 
ments contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of  physiology. 
Among  his  important  services  was  the  discovery  or 
demonstration  of  the  functions  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The 
honour  of  this  discovery,  however,  is  shared  by  Charles 
Bell.  Magendie  discovered  that  in  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  arteries  act  not  by  irritability,  but  by  elas- 
ticity, and  proved  that  the  veins  are  organs  of  absorption. 
He  experimented  on  living  animals  more  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  Among  his  principal  works  are  “ Lectures 
on  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  Life,”  (“  Le£ons  sur  les 
Phenomenes  physiques  de  la  Vie,”  4 vols.,  1836-42,) 
and  “ Lectures  on  the  Functions  and  Diseases  of  the 


Nervous  System,”  (2  vols.,  1839.)  He  founded  in  1821 
the  “Journal  of  Experimental  Physiology,”  which  he 
continued  to  edit  until  1831.  He  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  public  health  (comite  co7isultatif 
d' hygiene publique)  in  1848.  Died  in  October,  1855. 

See  Flourens,  “Eiloge  historique  de  F.  Magendie,”  1858;  Du- 
bois d’Amiens,  “Eloge  de  Magendie;”  “Nouvelle  Biographio 
Generate. ” 

Magenta,  Due  de.  See  MacMahon. 

Mageoghegan,  mi-ge-6H'e-gan,  (James,)  an  Irish 
historian,  born  in  1702,  became  a resident  of  Paris,  and 
a priest.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  Ireland,  Ancient  and 
Modern,”  (3  vols.,  1758-63.)  Died  in  1764. 

Maggi,  mid'jee,  [Lat.  Mad'dius,]  (Carlo  Maria,) 
an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Milan  in  1630.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  Della  Crusca,  and  professor 
of  Greek  in  Milan.  His  works  consist  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Italian  poems,  of  Letters,  etc.  “ Maggi  bore  an 
honourable  part,”  says  Hallam,  “in  the  restoration  of 
poetry.”  Died  in  1699. 

See  L.  A.  Muratori,  “Vita  di  C.  M.  Maggi,  Milanese,”  1700; 
Tiraboschi,  “ Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Maggi,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  painter  and  etcher, 
born  in  Rome  about  1566;  died  after  1618. 

Maggi,  (Girolamo,)  a lawyer  and  writer,  born  at 
Anghiari,  in  Tuscany.  About  1560  he  settled  in  Venice, 
where  he  published  several  works,  among  which  were 
“The  War  of  Flanders,”  a poem,  and  “ Variae  Lec- 
tiones.”  Having  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks  in 
Cyprus,  he  attempted  to  escape,  was  recaptured,  and 
strangled  in  Constantinople  in  1572. 

Maggi,  (Lucilio  Filalteo,)  a learned  Italian  physi- 
cian, was  born  at  Brescia  about  1510.  He  obtained  the 
chair  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pavia  about  1553. 
He  wrote  “Familiar  Letters”  (“Epistolse  Familiares”) 
on  the  literary  history  of  Italy.  Died  about  1570. 

Maggio,  mid'jo,  or  Magio,  mi'jo,  (Francesco 
Maria,)  a monk,  born  at  Palermo  in  1612,  became 
skilled  in  Oriental  languages.  He  was  employed  as  a 
missionary  in  Syria,  Georgia,  etc.,  and  wrote  a “Gram- 
mar of  the  Georgian  Language.”  Died  in  1686. 

Ma'gi,  a religious  sect  or  priestly  caste  of  ancient 
Persia,  which  had  exclusive  possession  of  scientific 
knowledge.  They  worshipped  fire  and  the  sun,  and 
were  reformed  by  Zoroaster.  In  the  Gospel  certain 
members  of  this  caste  are  mentioned  as  “ wise  men  of 
the  East.”  ( See  Matthew  ii.  1.)  In  process  of  time 
the  term  Magi  became  synonymous  with  philosophers, 
learned  men,  astronomers,  and  soothsayers,  or  dealers 
in  magic  arts. 

Magini,  mi-jee'nee,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
astronomer,  born  at  Padua  in  1555.  He  was  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Bologna  from  1588  to  1617,  and  wrote 
many  works,  among  which  are  “ Ephemerides,”  and 
“ New  Theories  of  the  Celestial  Orbs,”  (“  Novae  Coeles- 
tium  Orbium  Theorise,”  1589.)  Died  in  1617. 

See  Lalande,  “ Bibliotheque  astronomique.” 

Ma-ginn',  (William,)  a witty  and  versatile  writer, 
born  at  Cork,  in  Ireland,  about  1793.  He  removed  to 
London  about  1824,  and  adopted  literature  as  a profes- 
sion. About  this  time  he  was  a frequent  contributor  to 
“ Blackwood’s  Magazine,”  in  which  he  appears  as  the 
“Morgan  O’Doherty”  of  the  “Noctes  Ambrosianae.” 
About  1828  he  became  sub-editor  of  “The  Standard,”  a 
Tory  paper,  and  began  to  write  able  and  caustic  articles 
for  “Fraser’s  Magazine.”  He  also  wrote  a novel  called 
“Whitehall.”  Died  in  1842. 

See  “Autobiography  of  William  Jerclan,”  vol.  iii.  chap.  vii. ; 
“Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  January,  1831,  (with  a portrait,)  and  for 
February,  March,  and  April,  1838. 

Magirus,  mi-gee'rus,  (Tobias,  )aGerman  philosopher, 
born  at  Angermiinde  in  1586,  taught  logic  and  physics 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  Died  in  1651. 

Magistris,  de,  deh  mi-jis'tRiss,  (Giacinto,)  an  Ital- 
ian missionary,  born  in  the  diocese  of  Cremona  in  1605  ; 
died  at  Goa,  India,  in  1666. 

Magistris,  de,  (Simone,)  an  Italian  priest,  noted  for 
his  mastery  of  ancient  languages,  was  born  in  Corsica  in 
1728  ; died  at  Rome  in  1802. 

Magliabecchi,  mll-yi-bek'kee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian 
bibliomaniac  and  librarian,  noted  for  his  prodigious 
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memory  and  learning,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1633.  He 
devoured  a great  number  of  books  with  avidity,  became 
versed  in  languages  and  antiquities,  and  was  regarded  as 
an  oracle  by  the  learned.  His  habits  were  very  eccentric. 
He  was  for  many  years  librarian  of  Cosimo  III.,  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  of  his  successors.  At  his  death, 
in  1714,  he  left  his  rich  library  to  the  city  of  Florence, 
by  which  it  is  kept  open  to  the  public. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letieratura  Italiana  Fabroni, 
“Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium ;”  L.  Brightwell,  “ By- 
Paths  of  Biography “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale  ;”  A.  M. 
Salvini,  “Orazione  funerale  in  Lode  di  A.  Magliabecchi,”  1715. 

Magnan,  min'ySN',  (Bernard  Pierre,)  a French 
general,  born  in  Paris  in  1791.  He  served  as  captain  at 
Waterloo,  (1815,)  and  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel  about 
1827,  after  which  he  was  employed  in  Algeria.  He 
became  a lieutenant-general  in  1845,  and  commanded 
the  army  of  the  Alps  in  1849.  In  July,  1851,  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Paris,  and 
in  December,  1852,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marshal 
of  France.  Died  in  1865. 

See  J.  Lassagne,  “ Notice  sur  le  Gfe^ral  Magnan,”  1852. 

Magnan,  (Dominique,)  a French  antiquary  and  monk, 
born  at  Raillane  in  1731.  He  lived  in  Avignon  and 
Rome,  and  acquired  a European  reputation  by  his  works, 
among  which  are  a “Description  of  the  City  of  Rome,” 
(1763,)  and  several  treatises  on  numismatics.  Died  in 
1796. 

Magnani,  mdn-yi'nee,  (Cristoforo,)  an  able  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Pizzighettone  before  1550,  was  a pupil 
of  Bernardino  Campi. 

Magnasco,  min-yis'ko,  (Alessandro,)  called  Lis- 
sandrino,  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Genoa  in  16S1. 
Plis  favourite  subjects  were  processions,  etc.  Died  in 
J747- 

Magnasco,  (Stefano,)  a painter,  born  about  1630, 
was  the  father  of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1665. 

Magne,  min,  (Pierre,)  a French  advocate  and  min- 
ister of  state,  born,  at  Perigueux  in  1806.  He  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  public  works  in  January,  1851,  and 
minister  of  finance  in  February,  1855.  In  1867  we  again 
find  him  minister  of  finance,  putting  out  the  “ peace  ” 
loan  of  700  millions.  He  sat  in  the  cabinet  of  August, 
1870,  and  issued  the  war  loan  of  750  millions  in  that 
year.  In  1873-4  he  was  again  minister  of  finance,  and 
in  1876  he  was  elected  a senator.  Died  in  1879. 

Magnentius,  (Flavius,)  a Roman  geneial,  born  in 
Germany  about  300  A.D.  While  commanding  an  army 
in  Gaul,  he  revolted  against  the  emperor  Constans,  and 
usurped  the  empire  of  the  West  in  350.  Constans  was 
k lied  by  his  orders.  Magnentius  made  himself  master 
of  the  city  of  Rome.  A war  ensued  between  him  and 
Constantius,  who  defeated  the  usurper  on  the  river  Drave 
in  351.  He  retreated  to  Gaul,  was  again  defeated,  and 
killed  himself  in  August,  353  A.D. 

Mag'nes,  [Mdyw/j,]  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  old 
comedy,  was  born  in  Icaria,  and  lived  about  450  b.c. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca.” 

Magni,  (Johan.)  See  Magnus. 

Magni,  mig'nee,  written  also  Magne,  [from  Magn, 
“ strength,”]  a son  of  Thor,  who,  with  his  brother  Modi, 
will  survive  the  conflagration  of  the  world  at  Ragnarock. 
(See  Modi.) 

Magni,  m&g'nee,  or  Magnus,  mdg'nus,  (Johan  or 
Jonas,)  a Swedish  bishop,  born  at  Wexio  in  1583,  wrote 
“ Synopsis  Historiae  universalis,”  (1622,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1651. 

Magni,  m&n'yee,  [Lat.  Mag'nus,]  (Valeriano,)  an 
Italian  writer  and  Capuchin  friar,  born  at  Milan  about 
1586.  He  wrote  against  the  Jesuits.  “ This  fire,”  says 
Pascal,  in  a letter  to  the  Jesuits,  “ has  found  the  secret 
of  stopping  your  mouth.”  Among  his  works  is  “ Or- 
ganum  theologicum,”  (1643.)  Died  in  1661. 

See  Pascal,  “Lettres  Provinciales.” 

Magnien-Grandpre,  min'yeJlN'  giA.N'pRfi',  (N.,)  a 
French  financier  and  writer,  born  at  Challon  in  1745; 
died  in  1811. 

Magnier,  min'ye-a', (Laurent,)  called  also  Maniere, 
a French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1618  ; died  in  1700. 

Magnin,  min'y&N',  (Charles,)  a French  critic,  born 
in  Paris  in  1793-  He  acquired  reputation  as  a critic  of 


dramatic  literature.  Among  his  works  are  a series  of 
“Lectures  on  the  Drama,”  (1838,)  and  “Causeries  et 
Meditations  historiques  et  lilteraires,”  (2  vols.,  1842.) 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1862. 

Magnocavalli,  mdn-yo-kd-vll'lee,  (Francesco  Ot- 
tavio,) Count  de  Varengo,  an  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Casal  in  1707,  wrote  “Corradin,  Marquis  de  Mont- 
ferrat,”  and  other  tragedies.  Died  in  1788. 

Magnol,  min'yol',  (Pierre,)  a French  botanist  and 
physician,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1638.  He  became 
professor  of  botany  in  his  native  city  in  1694,  before 
which  he  had  published  “ Introduction  to  the  General 
History . of  Plants,”  (“Prodromus  Historiae  generalis 
Plantarum,”  1689.)  He  had  some  sound  ideas  on 
botanical  philosophy,  and  shares  with  other  botanists 
of  his  time  the  merit  of  favouring  the  progress  of  the 
natural  method.  He  wrote  several  minor  works  on 
botany.  The  genus  Magnolia  was  named  in  his  honour. 
Died  in  1715. 

See  “ Biographie  Medicale.” 

Magnon,  min'ydN',  (Jean,)  a mediocre  French  poet 
and-  dramatist,  born  at  Tournus.  He  left  unfinished  a 
poem  entitled  “La  Science  universelle,”  (1663.)  He 
was  assassinated  at  Paris  in  1662. 

Mag'nus  I.,  King  of  Norway,  surnamed  the  Good, 
was  the  son  of  Saint  Olaiis.  He  became  king  in  1034, 
and  at  the  death  of  Canute  II.,  in  1042,  obtained  the 
throne  of  Denmark.  He  died  in  1047,  leaving  Norway 
to  Harold,  and  Denmark  to  Sweyn,  a nephew  of  Canute 
the  Great. 

See  Torfteus,  “Historia  Rerum  Norvegicarum.” 

Magnus,  surnamed  Ladulos,  King  of  Sweden,  born 
in  1240,  was  the  second  son  of  Birger.  He  deposed  his 
own  brother,  Waldemar,  and  reigned  many  years.  He 
died  in  1298,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Birger. 

Magnus,  surnamed  Smek,  King  of  Sweden,  born  in 
1316,  was  the  son  of  Duke  Eric,  and  succeeded  Birger 
in  1320.  His  actual  reign  began  in  1337.  He  was  placed 
under  interdict  by  the  pope,  and  deposed  by  his  nobles 
about  1363,  when  Albert  of  Mecklenburg  became  king. 
Magnus  died  in  1374. 

See  F.  Ruhs,  “Geschichte  Schwedens.” 

Mag'nus,  a Greek  physician,  lived  about  100  A.D. 
He  was  one  of  the  Pneumatic  sect. 

Magnus,  (Albertus.)  See  Albertus  Magnus. 

Magnus,  mig'nus,  (Eduard,)  a German  painter  of 
genre  and  portraits,  born  at  Berlin  in  1799.  His  works 
are  commended  as  excellent  in  colour  and  correct  in 
design. 

Magnus,  mig'ntis,  or  Magni,  mdg'nee,  (Johan  or 
Jonas,)  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  was  born  at  Linkoping  in 
1488.  He  opposed  the  Reformation  in  Sweden  without 
success,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1544. 
He  was  author  of  a “ History  of  Sweden,”  in  Latin, 
(“Historia  Gothorum  Suevorumque,”  1554.) 

See  N ic^ Ron,  “ Memoires Scheffer,  “ Suecia  Literata.” 

Magnus,  (Olaus  or  Olof,)  a Swedish  prelate,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Linkoping  about  1490.  He 
was  sent  by  Pope  Paul  III.  to  the  Council  of  Trent  in 
1546.  He  wrote  (in  Latin)  a “History  of  the  Northern 
Nations,”  (1555,)  which  was  translated  into  English, 
Dutch,  German,  and  Italian.  Died  in  Rome  in  1568. 

See  Anders  Norberg,  “ Dissertationes  II.  de  Meritis  et  Fatis  J. 
et  0.  Magnorum,”  1741-43. 

Mag'nus,  (Thomas,)  an  English  emissary,  sent  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey  to  Scotland  in  1524,  in  the  twofold 
capacity  of  ambassador  and  spy.  He  sent  to  the  Eng- 
lish court  some  curious  details  (preserved  in  the  state 
papers  of  Henry  VIII.)  relating  to  the  young  King  of 
Scotland  and  the  customs  of  those  times. 

See  Burton,  “History  of  Scotland,”  chaps,  xxxii.  and  xxxvii. 

Magnusen,  mig'nils-en,  or  Magnusson,  mdg'nus- 
son,  (Finn,)  an  Icelandic  historian  and  antiquary,  born 
at  Skalholt  in  1781.  He  published,  among  other  works, 
a “Translation  and  Explanation  of  the  Elder  Edda,” 
(1821.)  Died  in  1847. 

See  Ersi.ew,  “ Forfatter-Lexikon “Foreign  Quarterly  Review” 
for  April,  1828,  and  April,  1829. 

Ma'go,  [Gr.  M ayuv  ; Fr.  Magon,  mi'gdN',]  a Cartha- 
ginian admiral,  who  gained  a victory  over  the  fleet  of 
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Syracuse  about  396  B.c.  A few  years  later  he  was  de- 
feated by  Dionysius  in  Sicily.  He  returned  to  Carthage, 
and  was  elected  chief  magistrate.  Having  led  another 
land-army  into  Sicily,  he  was  killed,  and  his  army  was 
defeated  at  Cabala  by  Dionysius,  about  382  B.c.  His 
son,  Mago,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
prosecuted  the  war  with  success. 

Another  Mago  commanded  a fleet  which  the  senate 
of  Carthage  sent,  in  280  B.c.,  to  aid  the  Romans  against 
Pyrrhus.  He  was  grandfather  of  Hannibal. 

See  Diodorus  Siculus. 

Mago,  a Carthaginian  writer  of  uncertain  period,  was 
called  “the  father  of  agriculture”  by  Columella.  He 
wrote  an  extensive  work  on  agriculture,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  the  order  of  the  Roman  senate  after 
the  destruction  of  Carthage. 

Mago,  a brother  of  the  famous  Hannibal,  followed 
him  in  the  invasion  of  Italy,  and  held  a high  command 
at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  216  B.C.  He  carried  the  news 
of  this  victory  to  Carthage,  and  solicited  reinforcements, 
but  was  ordered  to  Spain,  where  he  and  Hasdrubal  com- 
manded for  several  years  against  the  Scipios.with  vari- 
ous success.  After  gaining  some  advantages  in  Liguria, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded,  he  was  ordered  to 
hasten  to  the  defence  of  Carthage,  but  he  died  during 
the  voyage,  in  203  B.C. 

See  Livy,  “ History  of  Rome,”  books  xxi.-xxx. ; Polybius, 
“ History,"  books  iii.,  x.,  and  xi. 

Magon.  See  Mago. 

Magon  de  Clos-Dord,  mf'giN'  deh  klo'do'ri', 
(Charles  Ren£,)  a French  rear-admiral,  born  in  Paris 
in  1763.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  in  1805. 

Ma-goon',  (Elisha  L.,)  D.D.,  an  American  Baptist 
divine,  born  at  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire,  in  1810, 
published  “ Proverbs  for  the  People,”  “ Orators  of  the 
American  Revolution,”  and  other  works. 

Magri,  mi'gRee,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  writer,  born 
in  Malta  in  1604.  He  published  a “Lexicon  of  Ec- 
clesiastic Terms  and  Rites,”  (“Notizia  de’  Vocaboli 
ecclesiastici.”)  Died  in  1672. 

Magruder,  ma-groo'der,  (John  B.,)  an  American 
general,  born  in  Virginia  about  1810,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1830.  He  served  as  captain  in  the  Mexican 
war,  (1846-47.)  With  the  rank  of  major-general,  he 
fought  against  the  Union  at  White  Oak  Swamp  and 
Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862.  He  commanded  the  army 
in  Texas  in  1863  and  1864.  Died  in  1871. 

Maguire,  (John  Francis,)  M.P.,  an  Irish  Catholic 
politician,  born  at  Cork  about  1815,  wrote,  “Rome  and 
its  Rulers,”  and  “ The  Next  Generation.”  Died  in  1872. 

MAH  A,  ma-h3/,  [from  the  adjective  mahdt,  “great,”]  a 
Sanscrit  prefix  forming  a portion  of  many  Indian  names, 
as  Mahadeva,  “great  god,”  MAHA-PRALYA,the  “great 
destruction,”  etc.  See  these  names  in  their  alphabetical 
place. 

Mahfi-Bali.  See  Balt. 

MaMbhffrata,  ma-h&'b&'ra-ta,  or  Mahabhffrat, 
ma-hfi'bfi'rat,  [from  the  Sanscrit  mah& , “great,”  and 
Bh&rata , a descendant  of  Bharata,  a famous  Hindoo 
prince,]  the  name  of  the  great  epic  poem  of  the  Hindoos, 
so  called  because  it  treats  of  the  war  waged  among  the 
descendants  of  Bharata.  It  is  said  to  contain  200,000 
lines,  or  100,000  double  verses.  Tradition  ascribes  it 
to  Vyasa,  the  arranger  or  editor  of  the  Vedas.  (See 
Vyasa.)  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
production  or  compilation  of  several — perhaps  of  many 
— writers,  living  in  different  ages,  both  before  and  after 
the  Christian  era.  It  was  made  a kind  of  cyclopaedia 
of  such  knowledge  as  was  deemed  desirable  for  the 
Kshatrivas,  or  warrior  caste. 

Mahadeva,  or  Maha-Deo,  (i.e.  the  “great  god,”) 
the  name  by  which  Siva  is  commonly  known  in  many 
parts  of  India.  (See  Siva.) 

Mahaffy,  (John  Pentland,)  writer  and  scholar, 
born  in  1839.  He  is  known  by  his  “ Greek  Social  Life 
from  Homer  to  Menander,”  and  other  works. 

Maha-Kala,  a name  of  Siva,  regarded  as  Time, 
which  is  the  great  destroyer.  (See  Siva.) 

Maha-Maya,  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Booddha. 
See  Gautama. 


Ma-hff'  Pral'ya,  [ modern  Hindoo  pron.  ma-ha' 
prul'ya,]  (i.e.  the  “great  end”  or  “great  destruction,”)  a 
term  applied  to  the  final  consummation  of  all  things, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  will  take  place  after  a hundred 
years  of  Brahma  have  elapsed,  in  which  each  day  (with 
its  night)  is  reckoned  as  8640  millions  of  our  years.  At 
the  time  referred  to,  all  the  gods,  including  Brahma,  as 
well  as  all  creatures,  will  be  annihilated  ; Brahm,  the 
eternal,  self-existent  Spirit,  will  alone  remain. 

See  Moor,  “Hindoo  Pantheon.” 

Maharbal.  See  Maherbal. 

Mahfi-Rudra,  a name  of  Siva.  See  Rudra. 

Malidee,  Mahdy,  or  Malidi,  Al,  fl  mSh'dee,  (Mo- 
hammed, mo-HSm'mSd,)  the  third  Abbasside  caliph  of 
Bagdad,  succeeded  his  father,  Al-Mansoor,  in  775  a.d. 
He  waged  war  against  the  Greeks  with  such  success  that 
the  empress  Irene  sued  for  peace.  He  died  in  785,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hadee,  (or  Hady.) 

See  Weil,  “Gescliichte  der  Chalifen,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  iii. 

Mahe  de  la  Bourdonnais,  mt'a'  deh  It  booR'do'- 
nV,  (Bernard  Franqois,)  a distinguished  French  naval 
officer,  born  at  Saint-Malo  in  1699.  About  1718  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  French  East  India  Company. 
He  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  the  Isles  of 
France  and  Bourbon  in  1734,  and  received  command  of 
a squadron  in  1741.  War  having  begun  between  France 
and  England,  he  repulsed  an  English  fleet  near  Madras, 
and  captured  that  place,  in  1746.  He  quarrelled  with 
Dupleix,  governor  of  the  French  possessions  in  Hin- 
dostan,  who  refused  to  give  up  Madras,  which  La  Bour- 
donnais by  treaty  had  agreed  to  restore  to  the  English. 
Having  been  recalled  to  France,  where  he  arrived  in 
1748,  he  was  confined  in  the  Bastille  three  years,  and 
then  tried  and  acquitted.  His  talents  and  virtues  are 
praised  by  Saint-Pierre  in  the  preface  to  “ Paul  and 
Virginia.”  Died  in  1754  or  1755. 

See  Gerard,  “ Vies  des  plus  illustres  Marins  Fran?ais,”  1825  ; 
Mill,  “ History  of  British  India,”  1826. 

Ma-hen'dra,  called  also  Mahin'do,  a son  of  Asoka, 
introduced  Booddhism  into  Ceylon  about  200  B.C. 

Ma-her'bal  or  Ma-har'bal,  [Gr.  Mdapfiar, ] a Car- 
thaginian general,  who  followed  Hannibal  into  Italy, 
fought  at  Thrasymene,  and  commanded  the  right  wing  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  in  216  B.c.  He  urged  Hannibal  to 
advance  on  the  Roman  capital,  and,  when  the  latter 
rejected  this  counsel,  said  to  him,  “You  know  how  to 
gain  victories,  but  not  how  to  improve  them.” 

See  Livy,  “ History  of  Rome,”  books  xxi.-xxiii. 

Mahesa,  ma-ha'sa,  or  Mahesha,  ma-ha'sha,  and 
Mah&swara,  ma-has'wa-ra,  names  of  Siva,  which  see. 

Mahindo.  See  Mahendra. 

Mahlmann,  mil'min,  (Siegfried  August,)  a Ger- 
man poet,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1771.  Some  of  his  produc- 
tions were  very  popular.  Died  in  1826. 

Mahmed.  See  Mohammed. 

Mahmood,  Mahmoud,  or  Mahmud,  infill-mood', 

1.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  born  in  1696,  was  the  son  of 
Mustafa  II.  He  succeeded  his  uncle,  Ahmed  (Achmet) 

111.,  in  1730.  In  1734  he  began  a war  against  the  Rus- 
sians, who  were  assisted  by  the  Austrians.  The  latter 
made  peace  and  gave  up  Belgrade  to  Turkey  in  1739. 
Soon  after  that  date  he  made  a treaty  of  peace  with 
Russia.  Mahmood  left  the  direction  of  affairs  to  his 
ministers.  Died  in  December,  1754. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “Gescliichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs;” 
Levesque,  “Histoire  de  laRussie.” 

Mahmood,  Mahmoud,  or  Mahmud  II.,  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  a younger  son  of  Sultan  Abdool  Hamid, 
was  born  July  20,  1785.  His  youth  was  passed  in  seclu- 
sion or  confinement  and  in  literary  pursuits.  During 
the  reign  of  his  brother,  Mustafa  IV.,  the  deposed  Sul- 
tan, Selim  III.,  was  his  fellow-captive,  and  initiated  him 
in  those  projects  of  reform  which  he  himself  had  failed 
to  effect.  In  July,  1808,  Mustafa  was  deposed  by  the 
military,  and  Mahmood  was  proclaimed  Sultan  at  one  of 
the  most  critical  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  The  pashas  of  Asia  and  Africa  had  rendered 
themselves  nearly  independent  of  the  Sultan,  and  the 
disaffection  of  the  Janissaries  threatened  a revolution  in 
the  capital.  He  began  the  work  of  reform  in  the  army, 
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which  he  ordered  to  be  organized  after  the  European 
system.  In  November,  1808,  the  Janissaries  rebelled, 
attacked  the  Sultan’s  palace,  and  proclaimed  Mustafa. 
Mahmood  suppressed  this  dangerous  revolt  by  the  exe- 
cution of  Mustafa  and  his  heirs,  after  which  he  remained 
the  only  surviving  prince  of  his  race. 

A war  with  Russia,  in  which  the  Turks  had  been  de- 
feated, was  terminated  by  a treaty  of  peace  in  May,  1812. 
He  pursued  his  projects  of  reform  with  courage  and 
energy,  amidst  the  violent  opposition  of  his  subjects. 
About  1822  began  a general  insurrection  of  the  Greeks, 
who,  after  a war  of  several  years,  were  liberated  from 
the  Turkish  yoke.  During  this  war  he  continued  his 
bold  innovations  against  the  old  customs  and  traditions  ; 
he  dressed  himself  in  the  European  fashion,  and  finally 
accomplished  his  most  important  measure, — the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Janissaries,  who  had  instigated  a formidable 
insurrection  in  the  capital.  The  next  day  (June  15)  the 
standard  of  the  prophet  was  unfurled,  and  all  good 
Mussulmans  were  summoned  to  arms.  The  Janissaries 
were  outnumbered  and  speedily  overpowered,  and  many 
thousands  of  them  were  killed.  On  the  16th  an  edict 
was  issued  for  the  abolition  of  their  organization. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1827,  Mahmood’s  fleet  was 
defeated  and  all-but  annihilated  at  Navarino  by  the  allied 
French,  English,  and  Russians,  who  fought  there  for  the 
liberty  of  Greece.  Mahmood  is  censured  for  rashness 
in  renewing  the  war  with  Russia  in  1828.  The  Russian 
general  Diebitsch  defeated  the  Turks  at  Shumla,  crossed 
the  Balkan,  and  took  Adrianople  in  1829.  The  existence 
of  the  Turkish  empire  was  in  peril ; but,  through  the 
mediation  of  England  and  other  powers,  the  Sultan  ob- 
tained peace  (September,  1829)  by  paying  a large  sum 
of  money  and  resigning  the  sovereignty  of  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  Servia.  In  1832  he  was  involved  in  war 
with  Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt,  whose  army,  commanded 
by  his  son  Ibraheem,  (Ibrahim,)  gained  a decisive  vic- 
tory at  Ivonieh,  (December,  1832.)  Russia  interposed 
to  protect  Mahmood  against  his  rebellious  vassal.  The 
Ottoman  empire  was  apparently  on  the  verge  of  disso- 
lution, when  the  Sultan  died,  in  June,  1839,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Abdool-Mejeed. 

See  Von  Munch,  “ Mahmud  II.,  sein  Lebeti,”  etc.,  1839;  Pouque- 
ville,  “ Histoire  de  la  Regeneration  de  la  Grece,”  and  article 
“Mahmoud”  in  the  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Mahmood,  Mahmoud,  or  Mahmud,  miH'mdod', 
(Abool-K&sim-  Yemeen-ed-Dowlah,  or  Abul- 
(Aboul-)  Kasim- Yemin-ed-Daulah,  i'bool  kfi'sim 
ySh-meen'  ed-dow'lah,)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Mohammedan  conquerors,  the  founder  of  the  Gazne- 
vide  dynasty,  and  the  first  who  established  a permanent 
Moslem  empire  in  India,  was  born  at  Gazna  (or  Ghiznee) 
in  967  a.d.  He  was  the  son  of  Sabuktageen,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  governor  of  the  province  of  Candahar,  (or 
Gazna.)  At  an  early  age  he  distinguished  himself  while 
fighting  under  his  father  against  the  enemies  of  Nooh, 
(or  Nouh,)  the  Samanide  sovereign  of  Persia,  from  whom 
he  received  the  title  of  Seif-ed-Dowlah,  (“  Sword  of  the 
State.”)  But  afterwards,  having  been  ill  treated  by 
Mansoor,  a successor  to  Nooh,  he  overthrew  the  throne 
of  the  Samanides,  and  established  his  empire  over  a 
vast  territory,  including  what  is  now  called  Affghanistan, 
besides  an  extensive  region  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Persia.  But,  still  unsatisfied,  he  resolved  on  the  subju- 
gation of  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus.  During  a reign 
of  rather  more  than  thirty  years,  he  made  no  fewer  than 
twelve  expeditions  into  India,  besides  carrying  on  several 
important  wars  in  Central  Asia.  He  extended  his  con- 
quests not  only  over  the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  but  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Bundelcund  on  the  east  and  Guzerat  on 
the  south.  Moore,  in  his  beautiful  poem  of  “ Paradise 
and  the  Peri,”  gives  a striking  picture  of  Mahmood’s 
sanguinary  and  desolating  career  through  Hindostan. 
Apostrophizing  India,  he  says, 

“ Land  of  the  sun  ! what  foot  invades 
Thy  pagods  and  thy  pillared  shades? 

Tis  he  of  Gazna, — fierce  in  wrath 
* *****  * 

He  comes,  and  India’s  diadems 
Lie  scattered  in  his  ruinous  path. 

His  bloodhounds  he  adorns  with  gems 
Tom  from  the  violated  necks 
Of  many  a young  and  loved  sultana  ; 


Maidens  within  their  pure  zenana, 

Priests  in  the  very  fane  he  slaughters. 

And  chokes  up  with  the  glittering  wrecks 
Of  golden  shrines  the  sacred  waters.” 

Lalla  Rookh. 

It  is  related  by  Ferishta,  a celebrated  Moslem  his- 
torian, that,  having  heard  of  the  immense  riches  de- 
posited in  the  temple  of  Somnath,  famous  throughout 
all  India  for  its  sanctity,  Mahmood  determined  to  take 
possession  of  that  place.  The  priests  of  Somnath  had 
boasted  that,  if  he  dared  approach  their  holy  shrine,  he 
would  receive  from  the  avenging  gods  the  just  reward 
of  his  temerity.  The  temple  stood  on  the  extremity 
of  a point  of  land  in  Guzerat,  and  was  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  sea.  It  was  defended  by  the  Hindoos 
with  all  the  courage  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  all  the 
obstinacy  of  despair.  But  nothing  could  withstand  the 
valour  of  the  fierce  invaders.  Mahmood,  having  entered 
the  temple,  was  about  to  demolish  a gigantic  image,  the 
object  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Hindoos.  The 
Brahmans,  in  great  trepidation,  offered  him  an  immense 
sum  of  gold  if  he  would  spare  their  idol.  Some  of  his 
officers  advised  him  to  accept  the  ransom ; but  his  zeal 
as  a true  Moslem  forbade  such  a compromise.  He 
smote  the  image  and  broke  it  to  pieces.  It  proved  to 
be  hollow,  and  a countless  treasure  of  diamonds,  rubies, 
and  pearls  was  poured  from  its  cavity  upon  the  ground, 
thus  richly  rewarding  the  incorruptible  zeal  of  the  con- 
queror, and  at  the  same  time  explaining  the  pious  libe- 
rality of  the  Brahmans.  In  the  extensive  wars  which 
Mahmood  carried  on  in  Central  Asih,  after  his  first  ex- 
pedition into  India,  he  appears  to  have  been  mainly 
indebted  for  his  success  to  the  elephants  used  in  his 
army.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  Ilij  (or  Elich) 
Khan,  a Turkish  prince,  invaded  Khorassan  with  a large 
army.  Mahmood  hastily  assembled  an  inferior  force, 
which  was  accompanied,  however,  by  five  hundred  ele- 
phants. The  hostile  armies  met  near  Bulkh,  (or  Balkh,) 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Amoo,  or  Oxus.  Mahmood 
was  mounted  on  a superb  elephant,  which,  during  the  heat 
of  the  battle,  rushed  forward,  and,  seizing  with  his  trunk 
the  chief  standard-bearer  of  the  Turks,  hurled  him  into 
the  air.  The  other  elephants  followed  the  example  of 
their  great  leader  : with  their  trunks  they  lifted  the  horse- 
men from  their  saddles  and  dashed  them  on  the  ground, 
so  that  the  Turkish  army  was  soon  broken  and  put  to  a 
total  rout.  Later,  the  military  establishment  of  Mah- 
mood is  said  to  have  comprised  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
hundred  elephants  and  more  than  fifty  thousand  horse. 

Along  with  great  military  talents  and  a fierce,  uncon- 
querable energy  and  courage,  Mahmood  possessed  some 
virtues  of  a more  exalted  kind.  A woman  from  a dis- 
tant province,  it  is  said,  complained  one  day  to  the  Sultan 
that  her  son  had  been  killed  and  her  property  carried 
off  by  robbers.  He  replied  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  prevent  all  disorders  in  a region  so  remote. 
“Why,  then,”  said  the  woman,  “do  you  conquer  king- 
doms which  you  cannot  protect,  and  for  which  you  will 
have  to  answer  at  the  day  of  judgment?”  Far  from 
resenting  the  freedom  of  this  rebuke,  he  immediately 
took  effective  measures  for  establishing  order  in  that  dis- 
tant part  of  his  dominions.  After  his  Indian  conquests 
he  not  only  greatly  embellished  Gazna,  which  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  capital  of  his  empire,  so  that  it  rivalled, 
it  is  said,  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  East,  but  he 
showed  himself  a patron  of  science  and  literature,  espe- 
cially of  poetry.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  Firdousee, 
(or  Firdausi,)  the  greatest  of  all  the  poets  of  Moham- 
medanism, flourished.  (See  Firdousee.)  Seven  other 
distinguished  poets,  according  to  Von  Hammer,  lived  at 
his  court  and  chanted  his  praises.  Mahmood  was  the 
first,  it  is  said,  of  the  great  Moslem  rulers  who  employed 
the  Persian  language  in  official  documents.  Died  in  1030. 

See  Ferishta,  “History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Mahomedan  Power 
in  India,”  (translated  by  General  Briggs  ;)  Ibn  Khallikan,  “ Dic- 
tionnaire  Biographique Wilken,  “Historia  Ghasnevidarum 
Von  Hammer,  “Geschichte  der  schonen  Redekunste  Persiens 
Hamdallah  Mestoufi,  “ Histoires  choisies;”  “ History  of  British 
India,”  in  “Harper’s  Family  Library,”  vol.  i. ; Von  Hammer, 
“ Gemahldesaal  grosser  Moslemischer  Herscher.  ” 

Mahmood  (Mahmoud  or  Mahmud)  II.,  surnamed 
NAsir-ood-Deen,  (NAsir-oud-DIn,)  nfi'sir  ood-deen', 
(i.e.  “Defender  of  the  Faith,”)  an  eccentric  though  able 
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Sultan  of  Delhi,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1246.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  Altmish,  (ilt'mish,)  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  his  step-mother,  and  remained  in  confine- 
ment several  years.  During  this  period  he  voluntarily 
earned  his  bread  by  copying  manuscripts.  Even  after 
he  was  raised  to  the  throne  he  continued,  it  is  said,  to 
earn  his  subsistence  by  his  pen.  As  a king  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  ability,  justice,  and  liberality  ; he  was 
a patron  of  learning,  the  protector  of  his  people,  and  a 
friend  of  the  poor.  He  was  a successful  general,  and 
speedily  reduced  several  insurrections  which  broke  out 
during  his  reign.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  Moslem 
princes,  Mahmood  had  but  one  wife,  whom  he  required 
to  be  as  industrious  as  himself,  and  to  perform  all  the 
homely  duties  of  housewifery  like  the  meanest  of  her 
subjects.  Her  majesty,  having  one  day  burned  her 
fingers  while  cooking,  begged  Mahmood  to  let  her  have 
a maid  to  assist  her  ; but  he  refused,  saying  he  was  but  a 
trustee  of  the  state  and  had  no  right  to  burden  it  with 
needless  expenses.  He  used  to  say,  “ Those  who  will 
not  work  for  their  bread  do  not  deserve  it.”  Mahmood 
Nasir-ood-Deen  was  a half-brother  of  the  distinguished 
Sultana  Ruzeea  Begum.  (See  Ruzeea  Begum.)  He 
died  after  a reign  of  twenty  years. 

See  Ferishta,  “Rise  of  the  Mahomedan  Power  in  India,” 
(Briggs’s  translation.)  vol.  i.  ; “ History  of  British  India,”  vol.  i.,  in 
“ Harper’s  Family  Library.” 

Mahmood  (Mahmoud,  or  Mahmud)  SMh,  (Ni.- 
sir-ed-Deen  or  -Eddyn,  nl'sir  ed-deen',)  Emperor  of 
Hindostan,  was  the  son  of  Mohammed  III.  Heascended 
the  throne  of  Delhi  in  1394,  and  was  a feeble  ruler.  His 
reign  was  a disastrous  period  of  intestine  wars  and  an- 
archy. Timur  (Tamerlane)  invaded  India,  defeated  the 
army  of  Mahmood  in  1399,  and  took  Delhi.  A few  years 
later,  Mahmood  returned  to  Delhi,  but  he  obtained  but 
little  power.  Ble  died  in  1413,  being  the  last  of  his 
dynasty. 

Mahmood,  (Sultan  of  Syria  and  Egypt.)  See  Noor- 
ed-Deen.) 

Mahmoud.  See  Mahmood. 

Mahmud.  See  Mahmood. 

Mahomet,  (the  Prophet.)  See  Mohammed. 

Ma-hom'et*  [ Fr.  pron.  mi'o'imV  ] or  Mohammed 
(mo-ham'mSd)  I.,  Emperor  or  Sultan  of  the  Ottomans, 
born  in  1374,  was  a younger  son  of  Bayazeed  (Bajazet)  I., 
who  was  defeated  by  Tamerlane  at  Ancyra  in  1401.  At 
this  time  he  was  governor  of  Amasia,  of  which  the  victor 
left  him  in  possession.  Mahomet  and  his  brother  Moosa 
(Mousa)  having  appealed  to  arms  for  a decision  of  their 
claims  to  the  throne,  the  latter  was  killed  in  battle  in  1413. 
Mahomet  restored  the  Ottoman  empire  to  its  former  sta- 
bility, subjected  the  Bosnians  and  Servians,  and  was  the 
first  Sultan  that  disputed  with  the  Venetians  the  empire 
of  the  sea.  He  died  in  1421,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Amurath  II. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs.” 

Mahomet  or  Mohammed  II.,  styled  the  Great,  the 
son  of  Amurath  II.,  was  born  in  1430,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  1451.  Having  raised  an  army  of  about  300,000 
men,  he  attacked  Constantinople,  defended  by  the  Greek 
emperor  Constantine  Palaeologus.  After  a siege  of  fifty- 
five  days,  the  city  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1453,  and  Constantine  was  killed  fighting  in  the  breach. 
Great  numbers  of  the  Greek  citizens  were  massacred  by 
the  orders  or  permission  of  the  victor,  who  in  1456  returned 
to  Adrianople,  his  former  capital.  In  that  year  he  was 
defeated  at  Belgrade  by  the  Hungarian  chief  Huniades. 
He  conquered  Trebizond  from  David  Comnenus  in  1461, 
and  afterwards  acquired  by  his  arms  Bosnia,  and  seve- 
ral islands  in  the  Archipelago.  In  1465  he  was  defeated 
by  Scanderbeg  in  Albania,  He  waged  successful  wars 
against  the  Venetians  and  the  Persians,  (1470-78,)  and 
invaded  Italy  in  1480.  Death  arrested  his  progress  to 
further  conquest  in  1481,  and  delivered  Christian  nations 
from  a formidable  adversary.  He  left  the  throne  to  his 
son,  Bayazeed  (Bajazet)  II. 

See  Guillet  de  Saint-Georges,  “ Histoire  du  R&gne  de  Ma- 
homet,” 1682;  Von  Hammer,  “Geschichte  des  Osmanischen 
Reichs;”  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;” 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.  ” 

* For  some  remarks  on  the  pronunciation  of  this  name,  see  Mo- 
hammed, (the  Prophet.) 


Mahomet  or  Mohammed  IIL,  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
was  born  about  1568,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Amurath 
IIL,  in  1595.  He  put  his  brothers  to  death  in  the  first 
days  of  his  reign.  He  was  a feeble  ruler,  and  preferred  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  to  his  duties  as  a monarch.  Among 
the  chief  events  of  his  reign  was  a war  with  the  emperor 
Rudolph  in  Hungary,  where  the  Turks  lost  several 
towns.  He  died  in  1603,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Ahmed  (Achmet)  I. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs.” 

Mahomet  or  Mohammed  IV.,  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Ibraheem  I.,  was  seven  years  old  when  his  father 
was  killed  by  the  Janissaries  in  1649.  Having  a ruling 
passion  for  the  chase,  he  permitted  the  grand  vizier, 
Mahomet  Koprili,  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 
That  able  minister  took  Lemnos  and  Mitylene  from  the 
Venetians  in  1660,  and  about  the  same  time  waged  war 
against  the  Austrians  in  Hungary.  After  several  victories, 
the  Turks  were  defeated  at  Saint  Gothard  on  the  Raab  in 
1663,  and  the  war  was  suspended  by  a treaty.  In  that  year 
Koprili  died,  and  his  son  Ahmed  (Achmet)  became  grand 
vizier.  He  took  the  capital  of  Candia  in  1669,  after  a 
long  siege.  In  1683  a Turkish  army  of  about  200,000 
men  under  Cara  Mustafa  invaded  Austria  and  besieged 
Vienna,  from  which  the  emperor  Leopold  fled  without 
offering  battle.  After  a siege  of  nearly  two  months,  John 
Sobiesld  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  and  put  the 
Turks  to  a total  rout.  In  consequence  of  this  and  other 
later  reverses,  Mahomet  was  deposed  in  1687,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Solyman  II.  Mahomet  was 
imprisoned  until  his  death,  in  1691. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs;” 
Devize,  “ Histoire  de  Mahomet  IV  depose  en  1687,”  Amsterdam, 
1688. 

Mahon,  Lord.  See  Stanhope,  Earl  of. 

Mahon,  miAn',  (Paul  Augustin  Olivier,)  a French 
physician,  born  at  Chartres  in  1752.  He  wrote  “Mede- 
cine  legale,”  (3  vols.,  1802.)  Died  in  1801. 

Ma-ho'ny,  (Francis,)  an  Irish  writer  and  wit,  born 
about  1805,  wrote  under  the  assumed  name  of  “Father 
Prout.”  He  contributed  many  able  articles  to  “ Fraser’s 
Magazine,”  which  were  published  separately  in  i860. 
He  also  wrote  as  correspondent  for  several  daily  jour- 
nals of  London.  Died  in  1866. 

See  “ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  March,  1836. 

Mahudel,  mf'ii'dil',  (Nicolas,)  a French  antiquary, 
born  at  Langres  in  1673.  He  practised  medicine  in 
Paris  for  many  years.  He  wrote  a “Treatise  on  the 
Ancient  Medals  or  Coins  of  Spain,”  (1725,)  and  several 
antiquarian  treatises  inserted  in  the  records  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions.  Died  in  1747. 

Mahul,  mi'iil',  (Alphonse  Jacques,)  a French  po- 
litical writer,  born  at  Carcassone  in  1793.  He  published 
a valuable  work  entitled  “ Annuaire  necrologique,  ou 
Supplement  annuel  et  Continuation  de  toutes  les  Bio- 
graphies,” (6  vols.,  1821-26.) 

Mai,  ml'ee  or  mi,  (Angelo,)  Cardinal,  a celebrated 
Italian  critic  and  philologist,  born  at  Schilpario,  in  the 
province  of  Bergamo,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1782.  He 
became  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  about  1808 
was  admitted  as  an  associate  in  the  Ambrosian  Library 
of  Milan,  which  was  rich  in  ancient  manuscripts.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  task  of  deciphering  palimpsests, 
and  discovered  portions  of  Cicero’s  orations  and  other 
classic  works  which  had  never  been  printed.  In  1819 
he  was  appointed  chief  librarian  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 
The  discovery  which  made  the  greatest  sensation  was 
that  of  six  books  of  Cicero,  “ De  Republica,”  which  he 
published,  with  able  critical  notes,  in  1822.  These 
books,  which  had  been  lost  since  the  twelfth  century, 
were  found  by  him  in  the  Vatican.  Among  the  monu- 
ments of  his  critical  sagacity  and  patient  research  are 
three  collections,  entitled  “A  New  Collection  of  Ancient 
Authors,  produced  from  the  Library  of  the  Vatican,” 
(“  Scriptorum  Veterum  nova  Collectio  e Vaticanis  Codi- 
cibus  edita,”  10  vols.  4to,  1825-38,)  “Classic  Writers 
published  from  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Vatican,”  (“Clas- 
sici  Scriptores  ex  Codicibus  Vaticanis  editi,”  10  vols., 
1828-38,)  and  “ New  Library  of  the  Fathers,”  (“Nova 
Bibliotheca  Patrum,”  6 vols.,  1845-53.)  He  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  in  1838,  was  chosen  a foreign 
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associate  of  the  French  Institite  in  1842,  and  librarian 
of  the  Roman  Church  in  1853.  Died  in  September,  1854. 

See  P.  A.  Mutti,  “Elogio  di  Angelo  Mai,”  1828;  “Nouvelle 
13iographie  Gen^rale.” 

Ma'Ia,  [Mara  or  M ata?,]  in  Greek  mythology,  is  repre- 
sented as  the  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  (whence 
she  was  called  Atlantis  and  Pleias,)  and  the  eldest  of  the 
Pleiades.  She  was  the  mother  of  Hermes,  (Mercury.) 

Another  Maia,  alias  Majesta,  was  a goddess  of  the 
Romans,  who  named  one  of  the  months  in  honour 
of  her. 

Maiano  or  Majano,  da,  da  mfi-yi'no,  (Benedetto,) 
an  eminent  Italian  sculptor  and  architect,  was  born  in 
Tuscany,  perhaps  in  Florence,  in  1424,  or,  according  to 
other  authorities,  in  1442.  He  acquired  fame  first  by 
his  unrivalled  skill  in  inlaid  work,  and  afterwards  de- 
voted himself  to  sculpture  in  marble.  He  worked  in 
Florence  and  Naples.  Among  his  best  productions  are 
a bust  of  Giotto,  and  a marble  pulpit  of  Santa  Croce, 
(in  Florence,)  in  which  he  represented  the  life  of  Saint 
Francis.  Died  in  1498. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc.;  Quatrem£re  de 
Quincy,  “Vies  des  Architectes  celebres.” 

Maiano  or  Majano,  da,  (Giuliano,)  an  excellent 
Italian  architect,  born  in  Naples.  His  birth  is  variously 
dated  1377,  1387,  and  1432.  He  designed  at  Naples  the 
royal  palace  of  Poggio  Reale  and  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Castello  Nuovo.  Having  been  invited  to  Rome  by  Paul 
II.,  he  built  between  1464  and  1471  one  of  the  courts  of 
the  Vatican  and  the  palace  and  church  of  San  Marco. 
Died  about  1490. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc.  ;Ticozzi,  “Dizionario.” 

Maichel,  ml'Kel,  (Daniel,)  a German  philologist, 
born  at  Stuttgart  in  1693,  became  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  Tubingen  in  1724.  He  published  an  “Introduc- 
tion to  Literary  History,”  in  which  he  describes  the 
great  libraries  of  Paris.  Died  in  1752. 

Maidalchini-Famfili.  See  Maldachini-Pamfili. 

Maienne.  See  Mayenne. 

Maier.  See  Mayer. 

Maier,  ml'er,  (Michael,)  a famous  German  alchemist, 
born  in  Holstein  in  1568.  He  became  physician  to  the 
emperor  Rudolph,  but  left  his  service,  and  wasted  his 
time  and  money  in  the  researches  of  alchemy.  Pie  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “Jocus  Severus,”  “Atalanta  fu- 
giens,”  (1618,)  and  “Tripus  Aureus,”  (“  Golden  Tripod,”) 
which  are  prized  by  amateurs.  Died  in  1622. 

See  Hoefer,  “ Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Maignan,  min'ySN',  [Lat.  Maigna'nus,] (Emanuel,) 
a French  monk,  eminent  as  a geometer  and  philosopher, 
was  born  at  Toulouse  in  1601.  He  became  professor 
of  mathematics  in  Rome  in  1636.  He  wrote  “ Perspec- 
tiva  Horaria,”  an  able  “ Treatise  on  Catoptrics,”  (1648,) 
and  a few  other  works.  Died  in  1676. 

See  Saguens,  “De  Vita,  Moribus,  etc.  E.  Maignani,”  1697; 
Nic^ron,  “ Memoires.” 

Maignanus.  See  Maignan. 

Maigrot,  mi'gRo',  (Charles,)  a French  missionary, 
born  in  Paris  in  1652.  He  laboured  in  China  from  1683 
to  1 706,  and  wrote  “ De  Sinica  Religione,”  (unpublished.) 
Died  at  Rome  in  1730. 

See  Mailla,  “Histoire  gencrale  de  la  Chine.” 

Maikof,  Maikov,  Maikoff,  or  Maikow,  mi-kof', 
(Vasil  Ivanovitch,)  a Russian  soldier  and  poet,  born 
at  Yaroslaf  in  1725.  He  obtained  some  reputation  for 
humour  and  comic  power  by  his  “Yelisei,  or  Bacchus 
Enraged,”  a burlesque  poem.  He  also  wrote  several 
dramas  and  fables.  Died  in  1778. 

Mailatli  or  Majlath,  mT'lSt,  (JAnos  Nepomuk,) 
Count,  an  eminent  Hungarian  poet  and  historian,  was 
born  at  Pesth  in  1786.  He  was  employed  many  years 
in  the  civil  service  of  Austria.  In  the  affairs  of  Hun- 
gary he  was  identified  with  the  conservatives,  or  adver- 
saries of  Kossuth.  He  published,  in  German,  two 
important  works,  a “History  of  the  Magyars,”  (1828- 
31,)  and  a “ History  of  the  Austrian  Empire,”  (1834-50.) 
The  revolution  of  1848  deprived  him  of  his  official  em- 
ployment as  judex  cur  ice  at  Pesth,  and  reduced  him  to 
extreme  poverty.  He  and  his  daughter  Henrietta  drowned 
themselves  in  Lake  Starnberg,  in  Bavaria,  in  1855.  He 


left  several  poems  and  translations.  He  was  highly 
respected  as  a man. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon  ;”  also  an  article  on 
the  “Language  and  Literature  of  the  Magyars”  in  the  “Foreign 
Quarterly  Review”  for  September,  1828,  and  October,  1839. 

Mailhe,  mil,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  revolution- 
ist, born  in  1754,  was  elected  to  the  Convention  in  1792. 
During  the  trial  of  the  king,  he  voted  for  an  appeal  to 
the  people ; but  he  was  counted  among  those  who  voted 
for  death  conditionally.  Died  in  1834. 

Mailla,  Maillat,  mi'yf ',  or  Maillac,  de,  deh  mi'yik', 
(Joseph  Anne  Marie  de  Moyria,)  a French  Jesuit  and 
missionary,  born  near  Nantua  in  1679.  He  was  sent  to 
China  in  1702,  resided  at  court,  and  received  the  title  of 
mandarin.  He  translated  into  French  a “General  His- 
tory of  China,”  (12  vols.,  1777-83.)  “This  work,” says 
Weiss,  “ with  the  Memoirs  published  by  Batteux,  Bre- 
quigny,  etc.,  (1775-1816,)  forms  the  most  extensive  and 
valuable  collection  that  has  yet  appeared  on  China.”  He 
died  in  Pekin  in  1748. 

Maillac.  .See  Mailla. 

Maillane.  See  Durand  de  Maillane. 

Maillard,  mi'ytR',  (Olivier,)  a celebrated  French 
pulpit  orator,  born  in  Bretagne.  He  preached  in  Paris 
in  1494,  and  gave  much  offence  by  his  boldness.  Louis 
XI.  having  threatened  to  throw  him  into  the  river,  Mail- 
lard said  to  the  person  who  conveyed  the  menace,  “ Go 
tell  the  king  that  I shall  arrive  at  heaven  by  water  sooner 
than  he  can  by  post-horses.”  Died  about  1505. 

See  Nic£ron,  “Memoires;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale.” 

Maillard,  (Sebastian,)  a scientific  Austrian  general, 
born  at  Luneville  in  1746.  He  wrote  “The  Mechanics 
of  Arches,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1822. 

Maillard  de  Ch.am.bure,  mi'yfR'  deh  shbN'biiR', 
( Charles  Hippolyte,)  a French  antiquary,  born  at 
Semur  in  1772  ; died  in  1841. 

Maillat.  See  Mailla. 

Maillebois,  de,  deh  mfl'bwi'  or  mi'ye-bwi',  (Jean 
Baptiste  FRANQOisDesmarets — dk-mSlrk',)  Marquis, 
a famous  French  general,  born  in  Paris  in  1682,  was  a son 
of  Nicolas  Desmarets,  contrSleur -general,  and  a grandson 
of  the  great  Colbert.  After  many  services,  he  was  made 
lieutenant-general  in  1731,  commanded  a division  in  Italy 
in  1733,  and  took  Corsica  in  1739.  He  obtained  the  rank 
of  marshal  in  1741,  defeated  the  Austrians  on  the  Po  in 
September,  1745,  and  was  forced  to  retreat  at  the  battle 
of  Piacenza,  in  June,  1746.  Died  in  1762. 

See  Voltaire,  “Si&cle  de  Louis  XV ;”  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des 
Franyais  ;”  Masson  de  Pezay,  “ Histoire  des  Campagnes  du  Mard- 
chal  de  Maillebois  en  Italie,”  3 vols.,  1775. 

Maille-Breze,  de,  deh  mi'yV  bReh-zV,  (Urbain,)  a 
French  general,  who  obtained  command  of  the  French 
army  in  Germany  in  1634,  and  defeated  the  Spaniards 
at  Avesnes  in  1635.  Having  gained  several  advantages 
in  Flanders  between  1642  and  1650,  he  was  made  a 
marshal  of  France.  His  wife  was  Nicole,  a sister  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  He  died  in  1650. 

His  son,  Armand,  born  in  1619,  became  Due  de 
Fronsac  and  de  Caumont.  As  admiral  of  France,  he 
defeated  the  Spaniards  off  Cadiz  in  1640,  and  was  killed 
at  Orbitello  in  1646. 

See  Griffet,  “ Histoire  de  Louis  XIII.” 

Maille  de  Breze,  de,  deh  mi'yi'  deh  bReh-zi', 
(Simon,)  a French  prelate,  born  in  1515.  He  became 
Archbishop  of  Tours  in  1554,  and  was  a member  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Died  in  1597. 

Maillet,  mf/y&',  (Jacques  Leonard,)  a French 
sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1823.  He  gained  the  first 
prize  in  1847. 

Maillet,  de,  deh  mf'yi',  (BenoIt,)  a French  writer, 
born  at  Saint-Mihiel  in  1656.  He  was  consul-general  of 
France  in  Egypt  about  ten  years,  ending  in  1702,  and 
published  a “Description  of  Egypt,”  (1735,)  which  has 
some  merit.  He  also  wrote  a singular  treatise  on  cos- 
mology, entitled  “Telliamed,”  (anagram  of  De  Maillet.) 
Died  in  1738. 

Maillet-Duclairon,  mi'yV  dii'kli'rbN',  (Antoine,) 
a French  author,  born  near  Macon  in  1721.  He  cor- 
responded with  Voltaire  and  Turgot,  and  wrote  several 
works,  among  which  is  “Cromwell,”  a tragedy,  (1764  ) 
Died  in  1809. 
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Mailly.mf'ye',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a respectable  French 
historian,  born  at  Dijon  in  1744.  He  lectured  on  his- 
tory at  Godran  College  in  Dijon,  and  published  “ Spirit 
of  the  Fronde,”  (“  L’Esprit  de  la  Fronde,”  1772,)  and 
“ Spirit  of  the  Crusades,”  (“  L’Esprit  des  Croisades,”  4 
vols.,  1780.)  Died  in  1794. 

Mailly  d’Hautcourt,  de,  deh  mf'ye'  do'kooR',  (Jo- 
seph Augustin,)  Count,  a French  general,  born  in 
1708.  After  the  peace  of  1763  he  was  commandant-in- 
chief of  Roussillon.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  marshal 
in  1783.  He  was  beheaded  as  a royalist  in  1794. 

Maimbourg,  miN'booR',  (Louis,)  a French  Jesuit 
and  historian,  born  at  Nancy  in  1620.  He  acquired 
reputation  by  his  historical  works,  which,  however,  are 
neither  accurate  nor  impartial.  Having  written  a treatise 
in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  and 
thus  offended  the  pope,  he  was  expelled  from  the  order 
of  Jesuits.  Among  his  works  are  (in  French)  a “His- 
tory of  the  Iconoclasts,”  (1674,)  a “History  of  the 
Crusades,”  (1675,)  a “History  of  Arianism,”  (1682,)  a 
“ History  of  Calvinism,”  (1682,)  and  a “ History  of  the 
Pontificate  of  Saint  Leo,”  (1687.)  His  style  is  agree- 
able. Voltaire  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  was  “ over- 
rated at  first,  and  too  much  neglected  afterwards.”  Died 
in  1686. 

See  Dupin,  “ Biblioth&que  ecclesiastique  Bayle,  “ Historical 
and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Maimon.  See  Maimonides. 

Mairaon,  ml'mon,  (Solomon,)  a Jewish  rabbi  and 
philosopher,  born  in  Lithuania  in  1753.  He  had  a talent 
for  metaphysical  speculations,  and  a skeptical  spirit. 
Among  his  best  works  are  “ Critical  Researches  on  the 
Human  Mind,”  (“  Kritische  Untersuchungen  fiber  den 
menschlichen  Geist,”  1797,)  and  memoirs  of  his  own  life, 
entitled  “ Lebensgeschichte,”  (2  vols.,  1793.)  Died  in 
1800. 

See  Wolf,  “Rhapsodien  zur  Characteristik  S.  Maimons,”  1813. 

Maimonide.  See  Maimonides. 

Maimonides,  ml-mon'e-des,  [Fr.  Maimonide,  mi'e'- 
mohiid',  ] or  Mo'ses-Ben-Maimon,  ( bSn-mi'mon, ) 
called  by  the  Arabs  Moosa-Ibn-Maimoon,  (Musa- 
Ibn-Maimfin  or  -Maimoun,)  moo'si  Ib’n  rnTmobn',  a 
Jewish  rabbi  and  philosopher  of  great  celebrity,  was  born 
at  Cordova,  in  Spain,  about  1135.  He  studied  philosophy 
and  medicine  under  the  famous  Averroes,  with  whom  he 
formed  a lasting  friendship,  and  was  also  versed  in  mathe- 
matics and  several  languages.  Having  removed  to  Egypt 
about  1 165,  he  became  chief  physician  to  the  Sultan 
Saladin  and  his  successor.  He  acquired  a great  repu- 
tation for  talents  and  learning.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are  “ The  Strong  Hand,”  a digest  of  Hebrew 
laws,  and  “ More  Nebokhim  ; or,  Teacher  of  the  Per- 
plexed,” (in  Arabic,)  which  explains  difficult  and  obscure 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  Died  in  1209. 

Mainardi,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  painter,  bom  at 
Cremona  about  1550.  He  was  sometimes  called 
Chiaveghino.  Died  after  1613. 

Mainardi,  (Bastiano,)  a painter  of  the  Florentine 
school,  born  in  Tuscany,  lived  about  1500. 

Mainardi,  (Lattanzio,)  an  Italian  painter,  bom  at 
Bologna,  lived  about  1590.  He  was  employed  by  the 
pope  Sixtus  V.  to  adorn  with  frescos  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  the  Vatican,  Died  aged  27. 

Maine,  (Henry  James  Sumner,)  an  English 
author  and  writer  on  jurisprudence,  was  bom  in  1822. 
He  was  elected  regius  professor  of  civil  law  at  Cambridge 
at  the  age  of  25.  He  afterwards  went  to  India  as  law 
member  of  the  supreme  government  (1862-9.)  In  1871 
he  was  appointed  to  the  India  council  and  created  a 
K.C.S.I.  In  1877  he  was  elected  master  of  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge.  His  works  on  “Ancient  Law,” 
“ Village  Communities,”  and  the  “ Early  History  of 
Institutions,”  are  of  generally  recognised  value, 

Maine  de  Biran,  min  deh  be'rSN',  (Marie  Fran- 
cois Pierre  Gonthier,)  an  eminent  French  metaphy- 
sician, born  near  Bergerac  in  1766.  After  opposing  the 
excesses  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  deputed  from  Dor- 
dogne to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1797.  From 
1809  to  1814  he  was  a member  of  the  legislative  body. 
After  the  restoration  of  1816  he  was  a moderate  royalist 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  gained  in 


1803  a prize  of  the  Institute  for  his  essay  “ On  the  Influ- 
ence of  Habit  on  the  Faculty  of  Thought,”  (“De  l’Influ- 
ence  de  l’Habitude  sur  la  Faculte  de  Penser.”)  He  also 
wrote  the  metaphysical  part  of  the  article  “Leibnitz”  in 
the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  a “Memoir  on  the  De- 
composition of  Thought,”  (“  Sur  la  Decomposition  de  la 
Pensee,”  1805,)  and  several  other  works.  M.  V.  Cousin 
estimated  him  as  the  greatest  metaphysician  of  France 
since  Malebranche.  Died  in  1824. 

See  Ernest  Naville,  “Maine  de  Biran,  sa  Vie  et  ses  Pensdes,’’ 
1837;  Damiron,  “Essai  sur  PHistoire  de  la  Philosophie  en  France 
au  dix-neuvi^me  Siecle;”  Sainte-Bbuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi;” 
Cousin,  Preface  to  the  “ CEuvres  philosophiques  de  Maine  de 
Biron,”  1841 ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale “ British  Quarterly 
Review”  for  October,  1866. 

Maine,  du,  dii  min,  (Louis  Auguste  de  Bourbon,) 
Duke,  the  son  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan,  was  born  in  1670,  and  legitimated  in  1673.  He  was 
appointed  general  of  the  galleys  in  1688,  and  grand 
master  of  the  artillery  in  1694.  The  king  recognized 
him  as  a prince  of  the  blood  and  capable  of  succeeding 
to  the  throne.  The  duke  appears  to  have  displayed  a 
gentle  and  liberal  spirit,  with  moderate  literary  talents. 
Died  in  1736. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “ Memoires Lemontey,  “Histoire  de  la 
R^gence;”  Madame  de  S£vign£,  “Lettres.” 

Mainfroi.  See  Manfred. 

Maino,  ml'no,  (Giasone,)  an  Italian  jurist,  born  at 
Pesaro  in  1435.  He  was  professor  of  law  at  Pavia  from 
1467  to  i486.  After  an  absence  he  returned  to  Pavia  in 
1491,  and  lectured  to  large  classes  of  Italian,  French, 
and  German  students.  He  published  commentaries  on 
the  Digest,  three  Latin  orations,  and  “ Consilia  sive 
Responsa.”  Died  in  1519. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vita  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium.” 

Maintenon,  de,  deh  miNt'nhN',  (Francois  d’Au- 
bign£,)  Marquise,  a French  lady,  whose  life  was 
marked  by  romantic  adventures  and  surprising  vicissi- 
tudes, was  born  in  1635,  in  the  prison  of  Niort,  (where 
her  father,  Constant  d’Aubigne,  was  detained.)  She  was 
a granddaughter  of  the  eminent  author  T.  A.  d’Aubigne. 
Having  become  a poor  orphan,  she  was  constrained 
by  her  guardians  to  abjure  Calvinism.  To  escape  the 
miseries  of  dependence  on  her  unkind  godmother,  she 
married  in  1652  Scarronthe  burlesque  poet  and  wit,  who 
was  infirm  and  deformed  in  person.  His  house  was  a 
fashionable  resort  of  the  most  brilliant  wits  and  noblesse 
of  Paris.  He  died  in  1660,  leaving  her  again  destitute 
of  resources  except  her  rare  beauty  and  talents.  Her 
eyes  are  described  as  dark,  intensely  spiritual,  and  inex- 
pressibly lustrous.  She  received  a pension  of  2000  livres 
from  the  queen-mother  for  several  years  preceding  the 
death  of  the  latter,  in  1666. 

About  1670  Madame  Scarron  was  selected  as  govern- 
ess of  the  Due  du  Maine,  a son  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Madame  de  Montespan.  The  king  presented  to  her  the 
estate  of  Maintenon  in  1674,  after  which  she  was  called 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  She  gradually  gained  a com- 
plete ascendant  over  Louis,  and  was  secretly  married  to 
him  in  1685.  The  marriage  was  never  formally  avowed 
by  him.  “ It  would  be  hard  to  name  any  woman,”  says 
Macaulay,  “who,  with  so  little  romance  in  her  temper, 
has  had  so  much  in  her  life.  ...  A just  understanding ; 
an  inexhaustible  yet  never  redundant  flow  of  rational, 
sprightly  conversation  ; a temper  of  which  the  serenity 
was  never  for  a moment  ruffled ; a tact  which  surpassed 
the  tact  of  her  sex  as  much  as  the  tact  of  her  sex  sur- 
passes the  tact'  of  ours  : such  were  the  qualities  which 
made  the  widow  of  a buffoon  first  the  confidential  friend 
and  then  the  spouse  of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful 
of  European  kings.”  Madame  de  Sevigne  describes  her 
society  as  “ truly  delicious.” 

She  laboured  assiduously  to  convert  the  king  to  vital 
religion.  Louis  transacted  business  with  his  ministers 
in  her  apartment,  discussed  the  most  important  ques- 
tions in  her  presence,  and  often  asked  her  advice  in  these 
terms  : “ Qu’en  pense  votre  Solidite  ?”  ( “ What  does 

your  Solidity  think  about  it?”)  He  was  once  dissuaded 
by  her  from  the  cruel  purpose  of  burning  the  city  of 
Treves.  As  the  king  grew  old  and  fretful,  her  task  of 
entertaining  him  became  very  arduous.  “I  have  seen 
her,”  says  Mile.  d’Aumale,  “ divert  the  king  by  a thou- 
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sand  inventions  for  four  hours  together,  without  repeti- 
tion, yawning,  or  slander.”  She  founded  a good  school 
for  girls  at  Saint-Cyr.  She  died  in  1719.  Her  letters 
and  other  works  have  been  published  by  M.  Lavallee,  in 
iovols.,  (1854  et  seq.)  This  edition  includes  “Souvenirs 
de  Mme.  de  Caylus,”  and  “ Memoires  de  Mile.  d’Au- 
male.” 

See  Caraccioli,  “Viede  Madame  de  Maintenon,”  1786 ; Ma- 
dame Suard,  “ Madame  de  Maintenon  peinte  par  elle-meme,”  1810  ; 
Monmerqu^,  “Notice  sur  Madame  de  Maintenon,”  1829;  La 
Beaumelle,  “ Memoires  pour  servir  i l’Histoire  de  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon,”1756;  Le  Due  de  Noailles,  “ Histoire  de  Madame  de 
Maintenon,”  4 vols.,  1848-59  ; Lafont  d’Ausonne,  “ Histoire  de 
Madame  de  Maintenon,”  1814;  Voltaire,  “Si&cle  de  Louis  XIV  :” 
Sainte-Beuve,  “ Causeries  du  Lundi,”  tome  iv.  ; “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie GenAale W.  H.  D.  Adams,  “ Famous  Beauties  and 
Historic  Women,”  vol.  i.,  London,  1865:  “Blackwood’s  Maga- 
zine” for  February,  1850 ; “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  March,  rS49 ; 
“ Letters  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,”  in  the  “ Monthly  Review”  for 
January,  1753. 

Mainvielle,  miN've'Sl',  or  Mainville,  m&N'vH', 
(Pierre,)  a member  of  the  French  Convention  of  1792, 
was  born  at  Avignon  in  1765.  He  was  executed  with 
the  Girondists  in  October,  1793. 

See  Lamartine,  “ Histoire  des  Girondins.” 

Mainzer,  mlnt'ser,  (Joseph,)  a German  musician  and 
writer  on  music,  born  at  Treves  in  1801 ; died  in  1851. 

Maio  or  Majo,  da,  dS.  mVyo,  (Francesco  or  Cic- 
cio,)  an  excellent  Italian  composer  of  operas  and  sacred 
music,  born  at  Naples  in  1745,  (some  say  about  1740.) 
Among  his  operas  are  “Montezuma,”  (1765,)  and 
“Ipermnestra,”  (1770.)  Died  at  Rome  in  1774. 

See  F^tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Maioli  or  Majoli,  mS-yo'lee,  (Cesare,)  an  Italian 
naturalist,  born  at  Forli  in  1746.  He  obtained  a chair 
of  philosophy  at  Rome  in  1781.  He  wrote  many  works 
on  botany  and  zoology,  the  most  of  which  remain  in 
manuscript.  Died  in  1823. 

See  Farini,  “ Memorie  sopra  la  Vita  del  Majoli,”  1824. 

Maioli  or  Majoli,  (Simone,)  an  Italian  canonist, 
born  at  Asti  about  1520. 

Maioragio  or  Majoragio,  m3.-yo-r3/jo,  [Lat.  Ma- 
jora'gius,]  (Marcantonio,)  an  eloquent  and  learned 
Italian  writer,  whose  proper  name  was  Antonio  Maria 
Conti,  was  born  in  the  Milanese  in  1514.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-six  he  obtained  the  chair  of  eloquence  at 
Milan.  He  wrote  a “Commentary  on  the  Works  of 
Cicero,”  poems,  harangues,  and  various  other  works. 
Died  in  1555. 

Maiquez,  mT-k2th',  (Isidoro,)  a popular  Spanish 
comedian,  born  at  Carthagena  about  1766.  He  intro- 
duced at  Madrid  a more  simple  and  natural  style  of 
action,  and  was  reputed  the  most  excellent  comedian 
that  Spain  had  produced.  Died  in  1820. 

Mair,  (John.)  See  Major,  (John.) 

Mairan,  de,  deh  mVrbN',  (Jean  Jacques  Dortous,) 
a distinguished  French  savant  and  litterateur , born  at 
Beziers  in  1678.  About  1718  he  removed  to  Paris,  and 
was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  which  he 
wrote  many  memoirs  on  geometry,  physics,  and  other 
sciences.  He  published  a “ Dissertation  on  Ice,”  (“  Dis- 
sertation sur  la  Glace,”)  “ Letters  on  China,”  and  other 
works.  In  1740  he  succeeded  Fontenelle  as  secretary 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1743  was  elected  to 
the  French  Academy.  He  was  intimate  with  Voltaire. 
Died  in  1771. 

See  Villemain,  “Tableau  de  la  Literature  Franfaise  au  dix- 
huitieme  Siecle  Voltaire,  “ Correspondance  Generale Saba- 
thier,  “ Eloge  de  Mairan,”  1842  ; Grandjean  de  Fouchv,  “ £loge 
de  Mairan,”  1771 ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

Mairault,  de,  deh  mVro',  (Adrien  Maurice,)  a 
French  critic,  born  in  Paris  in  1708.  He  aided  Desfon- 
taines  in  his  critical  works.  Died  in  1746. 

Maire,  Le.  See  Lemaire. 

Mairet,  mVrV,  (Jean,)  a French  dramatic  poet,  born 
at  Besan5on  in  1604.  In  1629  he  produced  his  principal 
work,  “ Sophonisba,”  a tragedy,  which  was  very  suc- 
cessful, and  formed  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  French 
theatre,  being  the  first  in  which  the  rule  of  unities  was 
observed.  He  wrote  many  other  tragedies  and  come- 
dies. Died  in  1686. 

See  La  Harpe,  “Cours  de  la  Literature Guizot,  “Corneille 
et  son  Temps Fontenelle,  “ Vie  de  Corneille.” 


Mairobert,  de,  deh  mVro'baiR',  (Matiiieu  Fran- 
QOIS  Pidansat,)  a French  writer,  born  in  Champagne  in 
1707.  Among  his  works  is  the  “Observateur  Anglais,” 
(4  vols.,  1778,)  reprinted  under  the  title  of  “Espion 
Anglais,”  (“English  Spy.”)  Died  in  1779. 

Maironi  da  Ponte,  mT-ro'nee  di  pon'ti,  (Gio- 
vanni,) an  Italian  naturalist  and  writer,  born  at  Ber- 
gamo in  1748;  died  in  1833. 

Maiseaux,  Des.  See  Desmaiseaux. 

Maison,  mVzbN',  (Nicolas  Joseph,)  Count,  a mar- 
shal of  France,  was  born  at  fipinay,  near  Paris,  in  1771. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  Jemmapes  in  1792.  In  1799 
he  became  adjutant-general  or  chief  of  the  staff  in  the 
army  of  Bernadotte.  For  his  services  at  Austerlitz,  in 
1805,  he  was  made  a general  of  brigade.  He  took  part 
in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  during  which  he  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  general  of  division.  In  1814  he 
received  from  Louis  XVIII.  the  title  of  peer  and  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Paris.  He  refused  to  recog- 
nize Bonaparte  on  his  return  from  Elba.  He  commanded 
the  expedition  against  the  Turks  of  the  Morea  in  1828, 
and  on  his  return  received  a marshal’s  baton.  He  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Vienna  in  1830,  and  became  min- 
ister of  war  in  1835.  Died  in  1840. 

See  Thiers,  “ Histoire  de  la  Republique,  du  Consulat  et  de 
l’Empire;”  Marmont,  “Memoires;”  Victor  de  Broglie,  “ £loge 
historique  du  Mardchal  Maison,  ” 1842 ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rate. ” 

Maisonfort,  de  la,  deh  It  mVziN'foR',  (Louis  Du- 
bois Descours,)  Marquis,  a French  biographer,  born 
in  Berry  in  1763,  was  a royalist.  He  published  a bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  those  who  figured  in  the  French 
Revolution,  (3  vols.,  1800.)  Died  in  1827. 

Maisonneuve,  de,  deh  mVzo'nuv',  (Louis  Jean 
Baptiste,)  a French  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Saint-Cloud 
about  1745.  His  tragedy  of  “ Roxelane  et  Mustapha” 
(1785)  had  a prodigious  success.  He  produced,  also, 
“ Odmar  and  Zulma,”  (1788.)  Died  in  1819. 

Maissiat,  m&'se'i',  (Michel,)  a French  topographical 
engineer,  born  at  Nantua  in  1770.  He  published  several 
professional  works.  Died  in  1822. 

Maistral,  mVtRil',  (Esprit  Tranquille,)  a French 
naval  officer,  born  at  Quimper  in  1763  ; died  in  1805. 

Maistre.  See  Sacy. 

Maistre,  (Isaac.)  See  Lemaistre. 

Maistre,  de,  deh  mitR,  (Joseph  Marie,)  Count,  an 
eminent  political  writer  and  philosopher,  was  born  at 
Chambery,  in  Savoy,  in  1754.  He  was  a warm  oppo- 
nent of  the  French  Revolution,  and  attached  to  the 
ultramontane  school  of  theology.  In  1796  he  published 
“ Considerations  on  France,”  which  obtained  great  suc- 
cess. He  was  appointed  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  grand 
chancellor  in  1799.  From  1802  to  1816  he  was  ambas- 
sador to  Saint  Petersburg,  and,  on  his  return  to  Turin 
in  1817,  became  minister  of  state.  His  most  important 
work  is  entitled  “On  the  Pope,”  (“Du  Pape,”  1819,)  an 
argument  for  the  cause  of  popery  and  absolutism.  Died 
in  1821.  He  was  distinguished  as  an  original  thinker. 

See  Raymond,  “ filoge  du  Comte  J.  M.  de  Maistre,”  1827:  Vil- 
lemain,  “Cours  de  Litterature  Frangaise  au  dix-huitieme  Steele  ;” 
Villeneuve-Arifat,  “ I^loge  du  Comte  J.  de  Maistre,”  1853; 
Sainte-Beuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi,”  and  “ Portraits  contempo- 
rains;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate;”  “Edinburgh  Review” 
for  October,  1852  ; “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1849. 

Maistre,  de,  (Xavier,)  a popular  and  witty  author, 
a brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Chambery 
in  1764.  He  entered  the  Russian  service  about  1800, 
fought  against  the  Persians,  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
major-general.  In  1794  he  produced  (in  French)  his  in- 
genious and  humorous  “Journey  around  my  Chamber,” 
(“Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre.”)  He  maintained 
his  reputation  as  an  elegant  writer  by  tales  entitled 
“ Prisoners  of  the  Caucasus,”  and  “ Prascovie,  ou  la 
jeune  Siberienne.”  After  1817  he  lived  alternately  in 
France  and  Saint  Petersburg.  Died  in  1852. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “Portraits  contemporains “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Generale.” 

Maitani,  mi-tVnee,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  architect, 
born  at  Sienna  about  1240  ; died  after  1310. 

Mait'land,  (Sir  Frederick  Lewis,)  a British  naval 
officer,  born  in  Scotland  in  1779.  As  captain,  he  served 
with  distinction  against  the  French  on  the  coast  of  Egypt 
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in  1801.  In  1815  he  was  ordered  to  keep  watch  on  the 
coast  of  France  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Na- 
poleon, who  surrendered  himself  to  Captain  Maitland  in 
July  and  was  conveyed  by  him  in  the  Bellerophon  to 
England.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  Died 
in  1839. 

Maitland,  (James.)  See  Lauderdale,  Earl  of. 

Maitland,  (John.)  See  Lauderdale,  Duke  of. 

Maitland,  (John,)  of  Thirlestane,  first  Lord  Mait- 
land, an  eminent  Scottish  statesman,  born  about  1540, 
was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  noticed 
below,  and  grandfather  of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale.  He 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  in  1567.  For  his 
loyalty  to  Queen  Mary  he  was  proscribed  by  the  domi- 
nant party  about  1570  and  imprisoned  several  years.  In 
1384  he  was  made  secretary  of  state,  and  became  in  fact 
the  chief  minister  of  James  VI.  He  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  Scotland  in  1586  or  1587,  and  created  Baron 
Maitland  in  1590.  He  is  praised  for  his  moderation  and 
integrity  as  well  as  for  his  talents.  Several  of  his  Latin 
epigrams  have  been  published.  Died  in  1595. 

See  Mackenzie,  “Scotch  Writers;”  Lodge,  “Lives  of  Eminent 
Personages.” 

Maitland,  (Sir  Richard,)  of  Lethington,  a Scottish 
writer  and  judge,  born  in  1496,  was  the  father  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Maitland,  noticed  below,  and  of  John,  first  Lord 
Maitland.  He  studied  law  in  France,  and  held  several 
high  offices.  About  1550  he  was  chosen  a lord  of  session, 
and  in  1562  lord  privy  seal.  He  acquired  distinction 
as  a poet  and  collector  of  Scottish  poetry.  One  of  his 
poems  is  entitled  “Creation  and  Paradise  Lost.”  Died 
in  1586. 

See  Irvine,  “ Lives  of  the  Scottish  Poets;”  Mackenzie,  “ Scotch 
Writers;”  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scots- 
men.” 

Maitland,  (Rev.  Samuel  Roffey,)  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  an 
able  English  essayist  and  writer  on  ecclesiastical  history, 
etc.,  was  born  in  London  in  1792.  He  was  librarian  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  1837  to  1848.  He 
was  author  of  numerous  essays  on  theology,  morals,  etc. 
Among  his  principal  and  most  popular  works  is  “ The 
Dark  Ages  : being  a Series  of  Essays  intended  to  Illus- 
trate the  State  of  Religion  and  Literature  in  the  Ninth, 
Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Centuries,”  (1844.)  He 
aims  to  prove  that  those  ages  were  not  so  dark  as  they 
are  commonly  represented.  Died  in  1866. 

Maitland,  (Sir  William,)  of  Lethington,  Lithington, 
or  Lidington,  an  able  Scottish  minister  of  state,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard,  noticed  above.  In  1558 
he  "became  principal  secretary  to  Mary  of  Guise,  queen- 
regent  ; but  in  1559  he  joined  the  Protestant  chiefs  who 
had  taken  arms  against  her.  Lie  was  restored  to  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in 
1561.  Though  not  a Catholic,  he  enjoyed  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  the  queen,  who  sent  him  on  several  em- 
bassies to  Queen  Elizabeth.  After  Mary  was  imprisoned, 
(1567,)  he  adhered  to  her  cause,  and  united  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  in  an  effort  to  save  her.  Having  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  mediate  between  the  two  hostile  parties, 
in  1570  he  declared  openly  for  the  queen.  Llis  enemy, 
Regent  Morton,  took  him  prisoner,  and  would  probably 
have  hung  him  if  Maitland  had  not  died  soon  after,  as 
some  suppose,  by  his  own  hand,  in  1573.  “All  the  con- 
temporary writers,”  says  Robertson,  “mention  him  with 
an  admiration  which  nothing  could  have  excited  but  the 
greatest  superiority  of  penetration  and  abilities.”  “ His 
name,”  says  Burton,  “was  a by-word  for  subtlety  and 
state-craft.  Yet,  ...  if  we  look  at  his  life  and  doings, 
we  do  not  find  he  was  one  of  those  who  have  left  the 
mark  of  their  influence  upon  their  age.  . . . He  had 
great  abilities,  but  they  were  rather  those  of  the  wit  and 
rhetorician  than  of  the  practical  man.”  (“History  of 
Scotland,”  vol.  iv.  pp.  55—57.)  Hume  styles  Maitland 
“ Secretary  Lidington.”  Queen  Elizabeth  called  him 
“the  flower  of  the  wits  of  Scotland.” 

See  Froude,  “Reign  of  Elizabeth,”  passim,  but  particularly 
chaps,  xix.  and  xxiii. ; Hume,  “History  of  England;”  Robertson, 
“ History  of  Scotland.” 

Maitland,  (William,)  a Scottish  antiquary,  born  at 
Brechin  about  1693.  He  became  a resident  of  London, 
and  was  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He 


published  a “History  of  London,”  (1739,)  and  a “His- 
tory of  Edinburgh.”  Died  in  1757. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Maittaire,  mVtaR',  (Michel,)  an  eminent  scholar 
and  bibliographer,  born  in  France  in  1668,  was  the  son 
of  Protestant  parents,  who  emigrated  to  England  when 
the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  (1685.)  He  was  a 
good  classical  scholar,  and  edited  many  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  He  resided  many  years  in  London.  Among 
his  most  important  productions  are  “ Dialects  of  the 
Greek  Language,”  (1706,)  and  “Typographic  Annals 
from  the  Invention  of  Printing  to  1557,”  (“Annales  Ty- 
pographic! ab  Artis  Inventae  Origine  ad  Annum  1557,” 
9 vols.,  1 719-41,)  a work  of  great  research,  and  superior 
to  any  that  had  appeared  on  that  subject.  Died  in  1747. 

See  Dibdin,  “Bibliomania;”  P.  Chasles,  “ Dissertation  on  the 
Life  and  Works  of  M.  Maittaire,”  London,  1819. 

Maitz  de  Goimpy,  du,dii  mits  deh  gwiN'pe',  (Fran- 
cois Louis  Edme  Gabriel,)  Count,  a French  astrono- 
mer and  naval  officer,  born  in  Beauce  in  1729  ; died  after 
1784. 

Maius.  See  May. 

Maizeroy,  de,  deh  miz'rwi.',  (Paul  G£dEon  Joly,) 
a French  officer  and  eminent  tactician,  was  born  at  Metz 
in  1719.  He  served  several  campaigns,  ending  at  the 
peace  of  1763,  and  became  lieutenant-colonel.  He  wrote 
numerous  works  on  tactics  and  military  science,  which 
had  a transient  success,  but  are  now  obsolete.  Died  in 
1780. 

Maizieres,  de,  deh  mi'ze-aiR',  (Philippe,)  a French 
writer,  born  in  the  diocese  of  Amiens  in  1312.  He  insti- 
gated the  Kings  of  France  and  of  Cyprus  to  conduct  a 
crusade  against  the  Saracens  of  Egypt  in  1365.  He 
wrote  an  allegory,  “ Le  Songe  du  vieil  Pelerin,”  etc. 
Died  in  1405. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Majano.  See  Maiano. 

Majlath.  See  Mailath. 

Majo.  See  Maio. 

Majoli.  See  Maioli. 

Major,  mi'yoR,  or  Meier,  mT'er,  (Georg,)  a German 
Lutheran  theologian,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1502.  He 
studied  under  Luther  and  Melanchthon  at  Wittenberg, 
where  he  was  afterwards  professor  of  theology  for  many 
years.  He  published  commentaries  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  many  theological  works.  Died  in  1574. 

See  C.  Ui.enberg,  “Vita  et  Res  gestae  M.  Lutheri,  P.  Melanch- 
thonis  et  G.  Majoris,”  1622. 

Major,  (Isaac,)  a German  painter  and  engraver, 
born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1576.  He  engraved 
a number  of  large  landscapes  representing  scenes  in 
the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  Died  in  1630. 

Major,  (Johann  Daniel,)  a German  physician  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Breslau  in  1634.  He  practised  with 
success  at  Hamburg.  In  1665  he  obtained  the  chair  of 
medicine  at  Kiel,  where  he  planted  a botanic  garden. 
He  wrote,  in  Latin,  many  learned  professional  treatises. 
Died  in  1693. 

Ma'jor,  (John,)  written  also  Mair,  a Scottish  his- 
torian and  theologian,  born  near  North  Berwick  about 
1470.  He  passed  a number  of  years  in  Paris  as  a stu- 
dent and  then  as  a professor  of  scholastic  philosophy. 
In  1519  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  some  years  later 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Saint  Andrew’s,  where 
George  Buchanan  and  John  Knox  were  his  pupils.  He 
wrote,  (in  Latin,)  besides  other  works,  “ Commentaries 
on  the  Four  Books  of  Sentences,”  and  a “ History  of 
Scotland.”  Died  about  1550.  Robertson  calls  him  a 
“ succinct  and  dry  writer.” 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Ma'jor,  (Richard  Henry,)  an  English  antiquary, 
born  in  London  in  1818.  He  edited  several  works,  and 
wrote  a “Life  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,”  (1868.) 

Major,  (Thomas,)  a skilful  English  engraver,  born 
about  1715.  He  engraved  landscapes  after  Berghem, 
Teniers,  Claude  Lorrain,  etc.  Among  his  most  ad- 
mired works  are  twenty-four  views  of  the  Ruins  of 
Paestum,  after  J.  B.  Borra,  published  at  London,  (1768.) 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Majoragio.  See  Maioragio. 
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Majoragius.  See  Maioragio. 

Majorano,  (Gaetano.)  See  Gaffarelli. 

Ma-j  o'rl-an,  [Lat.  Majoria'nus;  Fr.  Majorien, 
mt'zho'reJ.N',]  (Julius  Valerius,)  a Roman  general, 
who  succeeded  Avitus  as  Emperor  of  the  West  in  457 
a.d.  He  defeated  Theodoric  the  Visigoth  in  Gaul  in  459, 
and  afterwards  waged  war  against  Genseric.  Fie  was 
deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Ricimer  in  461. 

See  Tillemont,  “ Histoire  des  Empereurs Smith,  “Diction- 
ary of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography.” 

Majorien.  See  Majorian. 

Majlis,  mi'yus,  (Heinrich,)  a German  natural  philos- 
opher, born  at  Cassel  in  1632  ; died  in  1696. 

Majus,  (Johann  Burkhard,)  a German  historian, 
born  at  Pfortzheim  in  1652.  He  wrote  “ De  Rebus 
Badensibus,”  (1678,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1726. 

Majus  or  Mams,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  an  Oriental- 
ist, brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1653.  He  wrote 
on  theology  and  Hebrew  antiquities.  Died  in  1719. 

Makeblyde,  mi/keh-blTdeh,  (Louis,)  a Flemish 
religious  writer,  born  at  Poperingue  in  1564;  died  in 
1630. 

Makkaree,  Makkari,  or  Makkary,  Al,  fl  m^k'- 
ki-ree,  (Ahmed-Ibn-Mohammed,  iii'niSd  ib’n  mo-him'- 
nffid,)  an  Arabian  historian,  born  at  Tlemcen  about 
1585.  He  became  a resident  of  Cairo  about  1620,  and 
wrote  numerous  historical  and  theological  works,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a valuable  “ History  of  Spain 
during  the  Domination  of  the  Moors,”  which  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  under  the 
title  of  a “ History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in 
Spain,”  (2  vols.,  1843.)  Died  in  1631. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Ghierale.” 

Mako,  mok'ko,  (Paul,)  a learned  Hungarian  Jesuit, 
born  in  1721.  Fie  wrote  on  geometry,  physical  science, 
etc.  Died  in  1793. 

Makouski.  See  Makowski. 

Makowski,  mS-kov'skee,  written  also  Makouski, 
[Lat.  Macco'vius,]  (John,)  a Polish  Protestant  divine, 
born  at  Lobzenick  in  1588.  He  was  noted  for  disputa- 
tiousness and  fondness  for  scholastic  subtleties.  Died 
in  1644. 

See  Johann  Cocceji,  “Oratio  in  Funere  J.  Maccovii,”  1644. 

Makreezee  or  Makrizi,  Al,  tl  md-kRee'zee,  sur- 
named  Takyah-ed-Deen  or  Taky-ed-Deen,  (or  Taki- 
eddIn,)  tik'yed-deen',  (i.e.  the  “ Support  of  Religion,”)  a 
celebrated  Arabic  writer,  born  at  Cairo  about  1360.  He 
held  several  civil  and  religious  offices  in  his  native  city. 
He  wrote  many  historical  works,  which  attest  the  variety 
and  extent  of  his  knowledge.  His  “ Historical  and  Topo- 
graphical Description  of  Egypt”  gives  an  ample  account 
of  the  events  which  occurred  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Saracens,  and  of  the  customs  and  antiquities  of  that 
country.  He  also  wrote  a “ History  of  Saladin  and 
his  Successors,”  and  a treatise  on  Moslem  Coins.  The 
above-named  works  have  been  translated  into  French 
by  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  Al  Makreezee  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being,  on  the  whole,  an  impartial,  trustworthy, 
and  eminently  judicious  writer.  Died  in  1442. 

See  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  “ Chrestomathie  Arabe.” 

Makrizi.  See  Makreezee. 

Malabranca,  mfi-lti-bRan'ka,  (Latino,)  an  Italian 
Dominican,  called  also  Frangipani,  was  a nephew  of 
Pope  Nicholas  III.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Ostia  and 
Velletri  in  1278.  Flis  diplomatic  talents  were  employed 
and  approved  by  several  successive  popes.  Died  about 
1294..  The  celebrated  hymn  “ Dies  Irae”  is  attributed 
to  him  by  many  writers. 

Malacarne,  mii-li-kaR'ni,  (Michele  Vincenzo,)  an 
Italian  surgeon,  born  at  Saluzzo  in  1744.  He  contributed 
by  his  works  to  the  progress  of  science  in  Italy.  He  was 
professor  of  surgery  at  Padua  from  1794  until  his  death, 
in  1816.  Among  his  works  is  a treatise  on  Encepha- 
lotomy. 

Mal'a-ehl,  [Heb.  ’DX/D,]  the  last  of  the  miner  He- 
brew prophets,  is  supposed  to  have  prophesied  about 
420  B.c.  Nothing  is  positively  known  of  his  history. 
The  name  signifies  “ angel,”  or  “ messenger  of  the  Lord.” 
The  book  of  Malachi  is  the  last  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  the  order  of  time  as  well  as  of  position. 


Malacliowski,  mfi-lfi-Kov'skee,  (Casimir,)  a Polish 
general,  born  in  1765.  He  had  the  chief  command  at 
Warsaw  when  that  place  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in 
1831.  Died  in  1845. 

Malagrida,  mi-lS-gRee'dl,  (Gabriele,)  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  born  in  the  Milanese  in  1689.  He  removed  to 
Portugal,  became  a popular  preacher,  and  wrote  several 
works.  He  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  King  of  Portugal,  (1758.)  and  was 
convicted  of  heresy,  for  which  he  was  burned  in  1761. 

See  Smith,  “Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal;”  Voltaire, 
“Precis  du  Si£cle  de  Louis  XV  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale 
Platel,  “Relazione  della  Condamna  ed  Esecuzione  del  Gesuita  G. 
Malagrida,”  1761. 

Malaguti,  mi-li-goo'tee,  (Francois,)  a distinguished 
chemist,  born  at  Bologna  in  1802.  Having  settled  in 
France,  he  studied  in  the  laboratory  of  Gay-Lussac,  and 
became  in  1850  professor  of  chemistry  at  Rennes.  Fie 
published  several  valuable  works,  among  which  is  “ Les- 
sons of  Agricultural  Chemistry,”  (1848.) 

Malaine,  mi'lin',  (Joseph  Laurent,)  a French 
painter  of  flowers,  born  at  Tournai  in  1745;  died  in 
Paris  in  1809. 

Mal'a-la,  Mal'e-la,  or  Mal'e-las,  [Gr.  Mo./.aAn  or 
Ma/hf/ta,j  called  also  John  of  Antioch,  was  the  author 
of  a Greek  chronicle  which  extends  from  the  creation 
to  the  year  566  a.d.  It  was  first  printed  by  Chilmead, 
at  Oxford,  in  1691.  The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  not  known.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  same  as 
John  of  Antioch  the  Scholastic. 

See  Cave,  “Historia  Literaria.” 

Malan,  hiS'ISn',  (Abraham  Henri  C£sar,)  a Swiss 
theologian,  born  at  Geneva  in  1787,  was  the  leader  of  a 
sect  sometimes  called  mSmiers.  Died  in  1864. 

See  the  “Life,  Labours,  etc.  of  Caesar  Malan,”  by  his  son,  Lon- 
don, 1869. 

Malapert,  mf/lt'paiR',  (Charles,)  a Flemish  poet 
and  geometer,  born  at  Mons  in  1581.  He  became  a 
Jesuit,  and  a professor  of  mathematics  in  various  col- 
leges. He  published  Latin  poems,  and  several  works 
on  geometry.  Died  in  Spain  about  1630. 

Malarme,  de,  deh  mt'ltRm',  (Charlotte,)  Count- 
ess, a novelist,  born  at  Metz,  France,  in  1753,  was  a 
sister  of  Count  de  Bournon,  the  mineralogist.  She 
wrote  “Niralba,”  (1800,)  and  other  novels.  Died  about 
1830. 

Malaspina,  mi-H-spee'nS,  (Ricordano,)  the  earliest 
historian  of  Florence,  was  born  in  that  city  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  Florence  from 
its  Origin  to  the  Year  1281.” 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Malaspina  di  Sannazaro,  mi-li-spee'ni  de  s5n- 
nid-zS/ro,  (Luigi,)  Marquis,  an  Italian  writer  and  politi- 
cal economist,  born  at  Pavia  in  1754.  He  founded  a 
school  of  fine  arts  in  his  native  city.  Died  in  1834. 

Malatesta,  mi-lfi-tSsTi,  a noble  Italian  family,  which 
acquired  the  lordship  of  Rimini  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  furnished  several  leaders  of  the  Guelph  party. 
Malatesta  II.  and  Galeotto  Malatesti,  sons  of 
Pandolfe  I.,  began  to  reign  over  Rimini  in  1335.  They 
had  a great  military  reputation,  and  next  to  the  Visconti 
were  perhaps  the  most  powerful  princes  of  Italy.  The 
former  died  in  1364,  and  Galeotto  in  1385,  leaving  two 
sons,  Carlo  and  Pandolfo  III.  These  two  became 
able  generals,  and  commanded  the  army  of  Visconti, 
Duke  of  Milan,  from  1393  to  1408.  Carlo,  who  was 
Lord  of  Rimini,  died  without  issue  in  1429.  The  de- 
scendants of  Pandolfo  III.  possessed  Rimini  until  1528, 
when  it  was  added  to  the  papal  dominions. 

Malatesta,  (Battista,)  an  Italian  lady  of  eminent 
talents,  was  married  in  1405  to  Galeotto  Malatesta, 
Seigneur  of  Pesaro.  She  taught  philosophy  in  public, 
made  Latin  orations  before  the  emperor  and  pope,  and 
wrote  some  admired  verses. 

Malaval,  mf'li'vfl',  (Franqois,)  a French  mystic, 
born  at  Marseilles  in  1627,  became  blind  in  infancy, 
but  studied  Latin  with  success.  He  published,  besides 
several  prose  works  of  a mystical  character,  “ Poesies 
spirituelles,”  (“Spiritual  Poems.”)  Died  in  1719. 

Mal-bone',  ( Edward  G., ) an  American  portrait- 
painter,  born  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1777.  He 
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visited  Europe  in  1801  in  company  with  Washington 
Allston,  but  returned  the  same  year  to  America,  where 
he  soon  acquired  a high  reputation  in  his  art.  Died 
in  1807. 

See  Dunlap,  “History  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  America,”  vol. 
ii.  chap.  ii. ; Tuckerman,  “ Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Mal'-ehus  [Gr.  of  Philadelphia,  called 

the  Sophist,  a Byzantine  historian,  lived  about  600 
a.d.  Fragments  of  his  works  are  extant. 

See  Cave,  “Historia  Literaria.” 

Malchus,  von,  fon  mil'icus,  (Karl  August,)  Baron, 
a German  writer,  born  at  Mannheim  in  1770,  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  the  interior  in  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia in  1813.  He  published  several  works  on  political 
economy.  Died  in  1840. 

Malcolm  (mil'kom)  I.,  King  of  Scots,  the  son  of 
Donald  IV.,  succeeded  his  cousin,  Constantine  III.,  in 
938  a.d.  He  was  killed  by  some  of  his  own  subjects  who 
had  revolted ; but  the  date  of  this  event  is  not  known. 

Malcolm  II.,  King  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  Ken- 
neth III.  He  began  to  reign  in  1003,  and  resisted  seve- 
ral hostile  incursions  of  the  Danes  with  success.  He 
died  in  1033,  leaving  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
the  mother  of  Duncan  I. 

Malcolm  III.,  surnamed  Canmore,  (“  Great  Head,”) 
was  the  son  of  King  Duncan,  whose  virtues  and  tragical 
fate  are  commemorated  in  Shakspeare’s  “Macbeth.” 
When  Duncan  was  killed,  in  1040,  Malcolm  escaped  to 
England.  (See  Macbeth.)  He  returned  with  an  army, 
defeated  Macbeth,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1057. 
About  1090  a war  commenced  between  William  II.  of 
England  and  Malcolm,  who  was  killed  in  battle  at  Aln- 
wick Castle  in  1093.  His  sons  Alexander  and  David 
became  kings. 

See  Burton,  “ History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  i.  chap.  xi. 

Malcolm  IV.,  King  of  Scotland,  was  born  about 
1140,  and  succeeded  his  grandfather,  David  I.,  in  1 153- 
He  made  peace  with  Henry  II.  of  England  by  ceding 
to  him  Northumberland.  He  died  in  1165,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  William. 

See  Burton,  “ History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  ii.  chaps,  xiii.,  xiv. ; 
Buchanan,  “ Rerum  Scoticarum  Historia.” 

Malcolm,  mll'kom,  (James  Peller,)  an  engraver 
and  antiquary,  born  in  Philadelphia  about  1768.  He 
visited  Europe  in  his  youth,  and  became  a student  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  London.  He  published  “ Lon- 
dinum  Redivivum ; or,  The  Ancient  History  and  Modern 
Description  of  London,”  (1802-05,)  “Seventy  Views 
taken  within  the  Compass  of  Twelve  Miles  round  Lon- 
don,” (1811,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1815. 

See  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  1815. 

Malcolm,  mil'kom,  (Sir  John,)  G.C.B.,  a British 
general  and  eminent  historian,  born  in  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland,  in  1769.  In  his  youth  he  went  to  India  as  a 
cadet  in  the  army  of  the  Company.  After  performing 
an  important  political  mission  to  Persia,  (1799,)  he  was 
appointed  to  the  presidency  of  Mysore  in  1803.  He 
was  minister-plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Persia  in 
1809  and  1810.  Having  collected  information  respect- 
ing Persia,  he  went  to  England  in  1812,  and  published 
a valuable  “History  of  Persia”  (1815)  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  date  of  publication.  He  returned  to  India 
in  1817,  obtained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and,  as 
second  in  command,  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Mehidpoor,  where  Holkar  was  defeated.  For  several 
ensuing  years  he  governed  Malwa  and  the  adjacent 
provinces  in  a manner  which  is  highly  commended.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1821,  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Bombay  in  1827, 
and  resigned  that  post  about  the  end  of  1830.  Sir  John 
published,  besides  other  works,  a “ Political  History  of 
India,”  (from  1784  to  1823,)  and  left  a “Life  of  Lord 
Clive,”  which  appeared  in  1836.  He  was  a brother  of 
Admiral  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm.  Died  in  1833. 

See  J.  W.  Kaye,  “Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm,” 2 vols.,  1856 ; “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1816, 
and  July,  1823;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1812,  and  April, 
1857  ; “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nAale Chambers,  “ Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Malcolm,  (Sir  Pulteney,)  G.C.B.,  a British  admiral, 
born  near  Langholm,  Scotland,  in  1768,  was  a brother  of 


the  preceding.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1778,  fought 
against  the  French  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  made 
a post-captain  in  1794.  He  escorted  the  army  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  to  Portugal  in  1808,  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1813.  In  1816  and  1817  he  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Saint  Helena  station,  where 
his  duty  called  him  into  intercourse  with  Bonaparte,  who 
expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  his  manners  and 
conduct.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  full  admiral 
in  1837.  Died  in  1838. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement.) 

Mal'com,  (Howard,)  D.D.,  a Baptist  divine,  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1799,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Tract  Society  and  of  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union.  In  1835,  as  a missionary,  he  visited 
India  and  China,  and  on  his  return  published  “ Travels 
in  South-Eastern  Africa,”  (1839.)  He  published  a “ Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,”  which  had  an  extensive  circulation, 
and  other  religious  works. 

Malczewski,  mil-chgv'skee,  written  also  Mal- 
czeski,  (Antoni,)  an  excellent  Polish  poet,  born  in  Vol- 
hynia  about  1 792,  was  a son  of  a general  in  the  Russian 
service.  He  received  a French  education,  and  entered 
the  army  in  1811.  Having  quitted  the  army  in  1816,  he 
travelled  for  some  years,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  Pole  that  ascended  Mont  Blanc.  His  reputation  is 
founded  on  a single  poem,  entitled  “ Maria ; a Tale  of 
the  Ukraine,”  (Warsaw,  1826,)  which  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  poems  in  the  Polish  language.  He  died  poor  at 
Warsaw  in  1826. 

See  Bielowski,  “A.  Malczewski,”  etc.,  1843. 

Maldachini  - Pamfili,  mll-dl-kee'nee  pim-fee'lee, 
(Donna  Olimpia,)  an  Italian  woman,  noted  for  her  am- 
bition, vices,  and  political  influence,  was  born  at  Viterbo 
in  1594.  She  was  married  to  a man  whose  brother,  J.  B. 
Pamfili,  was  elected  pope  in  1644  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Innocent  X.  Died  in  1656. 

MclFden,  (Henry,)  an  English  writer,  born  about 
1800,  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1822.  He  became 
professor  of  Greek  in  University  College,  London,  about 
1830. 

Maldonado,  mll-do-nS'Do,  (Lopez,)  a Spanish  poet 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  contemporary  with  Cer- 
vantes, who  mentions  him  with  eulogy. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Maldonado,  (Lorenzo  Ferrer,)  a navigator,  who 
was  born  probably  in  Spain.  He  wrote  a narrative  of  a 
voyage  which  he  made,  or  pretended  to  have  made,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  through  Behring  Strait  in  1588. 
The  majority  of  geographers  have  discredited  his  story. 

See  F.  de  Navarrete,  “Historia  de  la  Nautica.” 

Maldonat,  mil-do-nSt',  [Lat.  Maldona'tus,](Juan,) 
a celebrated  Spanish  theologian,  born  in  Estremadura 
in  1534.  Having  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  he  went 
to  Paris  about  1564,  and  and  acquired  a high  reputation 
as  a professor  of  theology.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
person  of  great  talents,  learning,  and  piety,  and  to  have 
written  Latin  with  much  purity.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  “ Commentaries  on  the  Four  Evangelists,” 
(1596,)  which,  says  Hallam,  “have  been  highly  praised 
by  theologians  of  the  Protestant  side.”  Died  in  1583. 

See  Prat,  “Maldonat  et  l’Universit£  de  Paris,”  1857;  Bayle, 
“ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Niceron,  “Mdmoires.” 

Maldonatus.  See  Maldonat. 

Malebranche,  mil'bRSNsh',  [Lat.  Malebran'chius,] 
(Nicolas,)  a French  metaphysical  philosopher  of  great 
eminence,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  August,  1638. 
His  habits  in  youth  were  retired  and  studious.  He  became 
a priest  of  the  Oratory  in  1660,  and  was  a zealous  Carte- 
sian in  philosophy,  which  was  his  favourite  study.  In  1674 
he  produced  the  first  volume  of  his  admirable  and  original 
“Search  for  Truth,”  (“  Recherche  de  la  Verite,”)  which 
was  quickly  and  highly  appreciated.  New  and  enlarged 
editions  of  it  rapidly  followed.  The  general  design  of 
this  work  is  to  demonstrate  the  harmony  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy  with  revealed  religion.  His  style  is  eminently 
pure,  perspicuous,  and  elegant,  having,  says  Fontenelle, 
“ all  the  dignity  which  the  subject  requires,  and  all  the 
grace  or  ornament  which  it  could  properly  receive.” 
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“ He  was,”  says  Hallam,  “a  warm  and  almost  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  Descartes,  but  his  mind  was  independent, 
searching,  and  fond  of  its  own  inventions  ; he  acknow- 
ledged no  master,  and  in  some  points  dissents  from  the 
Cartesian  school.  . . . The  fame  of  Malebranche,  and, 
still  more,  the  popularity  in  modern  times  of  his  ‘ Search 
for  Truth,’  have  been  affected  by  that  peculiar  hypothe- 
sis, so  mystically  expressed,  the  seeing  all  things  in  God, 
which  has  been  more  remembered  than  any  other  part 
of  that  treatise.”  “ He  bears  a striking  resemblance,” 
adds  the  same  critic,  “ to  his  great  contemporary  Pascal. 
Both  of  ardent  minds,  endowed  with  strong  imagination 
and  lively  wit,  sarcastic,  severe,  fearless,  disdainful  of 
popular  opinion  and  accredited  reputations.  . . . But 
in  Malebranche  there  is  a less  overpowering  sense  of 
religion  ; his  eye  roams  unblenched  in  the  light  before 
which  that  of  Pascal  had  been  veiled  in  awe.  He  has 
less  energy,  but  more  copiousness  and  variety.”  (“  Intro- 
duction to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  “This  ingenious 
philosopher  and  beautiful  writer,”  says  Mackintosh,  “ is 
the  only  celebrated  Cartesian  who  has  professedly 
handled  the  Theory  of  Morals.  . . . The  manner  in 
which  he  applied  his  principles  to  the  particulars  of 
human  duty  is  excellent.  He  is  perhaps  the  first  phi- 
losopher who  has  precisely  laid  down,  and  rigidly  ad- 
hered to,  the  great  principle  that  virtue  consists  in  pure 
intentions  and  dispositions  of  mind. , without  which  actions, 
however  conformable  to  rules,  are  not  truly  moral.”  He 
was  involved  in  a long  and  intemperate  controversy  with 
Arnauld  on  the  theory  of  ideas  and  on  the  doctrine  of 
grace. 

In  1687  he  combined  all  the  parts  of  his  system,  and 
developed  them  more  fully,  in  “ Conversations  on  Meta- 
physics and  Religion,”  (“  Entretiens  sur  la  Metaphysique 
et  la  Religion.”)  He  was  author  of  other  religious  and 
mystical  works,  among  which  are  “Christian  and  Meta- 
physical Meditations,”  (1683,)  and  a “Treatise  on  Mo- 
rality,” (“Traite  de  Morale,”  1684.)  He  gave  proof  of 
his  profound  attainments  as  a geometer  by  a “Treatise 
on  the  Communication  of  Motion.”  Died  at  Paris  in 
October,  1715. 

See  Fontenelle,  “Eloge  de  Malebranche;”  Mackintosh, 
“View  of  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy;”  J.  E.  Erdmann, 
“Malebranche,  Spinoza  und  die  Sceptiker  und  Mystiker  des  sieb- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts,”  1836;  Karl  Relstag,  “ Dissertatio  de 
Malebranchio  Philosopho,”  1846;  Niceron,  “Memoires;”  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Malebranchius.  See  Malebranche. 

Maleguzzi-Valeri,  rni-li-goot'see  vfi-la'ree,  (Vero- 
nica,) Countess,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  gifted 
women  of  Italy,  was  born  at  Reggio,  Lombardy,  in  1630. 
She  wrote  a drama  called  “ Innocence  Recognized.” 
Died  in  1690. 

Mfilek-Ibn-Anas,  mi'lek  Ib’n  Sn'as,  the  chief  or 
founder  of  one  of  the  four  Moslem  sects  which  are  ac- 
counted orthodox,  was  born  at  Medina  in  714  a.d.  His 
doctrines,  of  which  he  published  an  explanation,  were 
generally  adopted  by  the  Mussulmans  of  Spain,  Egypt, 
and  Barbary.  Died  about  795. 

See  Hammer-Purgstall,  “ Literaturgeschichte  der  Araber;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Malek-Shah.  See  Malik-Shah. 

Malela.  See  Malala. 

Malermi,  mfi-leR'mee,  or  Malerbi,  mi-llR'bee,  (Nic- 
COL6,)  an  Italian  translator,  born  in  Venice  in  1422.  He 
produced  (1471)  the  first  Italian  version  of  the  Bible 
that  was  ever  printed. 

Malesherbes,  de,  deh  mtPziRb',  (Chretien  Guil- 
laume de  Lamoignon — lt'mwin'ydN',)  a meritorious 
French  judge  and  philanthropist,  born  in  Paris  in  1721, 
was  a son  of  Chancellor  de  Lamoignon.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four  he  was  chosen  a counsellor  in  the  Parliament, 
and  in  1750  became  president  of  the  Cour  des  Aides.  He 
was  directeur  de  la  librairie,  or  censor  of  books,  from 
1750  to  1768,  and  was  praised  for  his  liberality  or  indul- 
gence by  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  the  Encyclopaedists. 
He  acquired  great  popularity  by  his  defence  of  the  Parlia- 
ment against  the  ministry  about  1772.  In  1775,  having 
been  indicated  by  the  public  voice,  he  was  appointed  a 
colleague  of  Turgot  in  the  new  ministry,  as  minister  of 
the  king’s  household  and  of  the  police,  but  he  resigned 
in  1776,  when  Turgot  was  dismissed.  He  was  elected 
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to  the  French  Academy  in  1775,  though  he  had  not  pro- 
duced any  purely  literary  work.  Pie  was  author  of 
treatises  on  rural  economy  and  finances,  and  of  a “ Me- 
moir on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press.”  When  Louis  XVI. 
was  arraigned  by  the  Convention  in  1792,  Malesherbes 
generously  offered  to  him  his  services  as  counsel,  which 
were  accepted.  This  act  of  fidelity  having  rendered  him 
suspected  by  the  terrorists,  he  was  executed  in  April, 
1794.  His  virtues  are  warmly  eulogized  by  both  royal- 
ists and  republicans. 

See  Delisle  de  Sales,  “ Memoires  sur  la  Vie  publique  et  privee 
de  Malesherbes,”  1803;  Gaillard,  “Vie  ou  Eloge  historique  de 
Malesherbes,”  1805;  J.  B.  Dubois,  “Notice  sur  Lamoignon-Males- 
herbes,”  1806  ; Boissy  d’Anglas,  “ Essai  sur  la  Vie,  etc.  de  Males- 
herbes,” 2 vols. , 1818  ; C.  P.  Duplessis,  “Eloge  de  Malesherbes,” 
1820;  Dupin  ain£,  “Eloge  de  Lamoignon-Malesherbes,”  1841; 
Sainte-Beuve,  “Malesherbes,”  in  “Causeries  du  Lundi,”  tome  ii. 

Malet,  de,  deh  mt'lV,  (Claude  Franqois,)  a French 
general  and  conspirator,  born  at  Dole  in  1754.  About 
1806  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  plotted  against  Bonaparte,  and  was  im- 
prisoned from  1808  to  1812.  Having  formed  another 
conspiracy,  he  announced  at  the  barracks,  in  Paris,  on 
the  24th  of  October,  1812,  that  Bonaparte  had  died  in 
Russia,  and  that  he  (Malet)  had  been  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Paris  by  the  senate.  By  forged  orders  he  im- 
posed on  the  prefect  of  Paris,  made  Savary  prisoner,  and 
shot  General  Hullin.  At  this  crisis  his  audacity  was 
baffled  by  Laborde,  who  made  him  prisoner.  Malet  and 
his  accomplices  were  shot,  after  a summary  process,  in 
October,  1812. 

See  Lafon,  “ Histoire  de  la  Conspiration  du  General  Malet,” 
1814;  Dourille,  “ Histoire  de  la  Conspiration  de  Malet,”  1840. 

Mal'e-vill  or  Mel'vill,  (Geoffrey,)  a Scottish  states- 
man, became  lord  justiciary  of  Scotland  in  1171.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  held  that  office. 

Maleville,  de,  deh  mtPvfel',  (Jacques,)  Marquis,  a 
French  jurist,  born  in  Perigord  in  1741.  He  aided  Por- 
talis  and  others  in  framing  the  Civil  Code,  about  1800, 
and  wrote  an  “ Analysis  of  the  Discussion  of  the  Civil 
Code,”  (4  vols.,  1805.)  Died  in  1824. 

Maleville,  de,  (LEon,)  a French  advocate  and  poli- 
tician, born  at  Montauban  in  1803.  He  was  minister  of 
the  interior  for  a short  time  in  December,  1848.  He 
was  a moderate  royalist,  and  a devoted  friend  of  Thiers. 

Colonel  de  Maleville,  a brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Domme  in  1813,  was  killed  at  Solferino  in  July, 
1859. 

Malezieu,  de,  deh  mfKze-uh'',  (Nicolas,)  a French 
scholar,  born  in  Paris  in  1650.  He  was  a friend  of  Fene- 
lon  and  Bossuet,  whose  influence  procured  for  him  the 
place  of  preceptor  of  the  Due  du  Maine.  He  after- 
wards taught  mathematics  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1701,  and  pub- 
lished “Elements  of  Geometry  for  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy,” (1715.)  Died  in  1729. 

Malfilatre  or  Malfillfitre,  de,  deh  milTe'lfitR', 
(Jacques  Charles  Louis,)  a French  poet,  born  at 
Caen  in  1733.  He  composed  a poem  on  the  “Transla- 
tion of  Elijah  to  Heaven,”  and  another  called  “Narcissus 
in  the  Island  of  Venus,”  (1769,)  which  is  said  to  possess 
great  beauties.  Died  in  1767. 

See  De  Baudre,  “ Discours  sur  la  Vie,  etc.  de  Malfilatre,”  1825  ; 
La  Harpe,  “Coursde  Literature.” 

Malgaigne,  mtl'g&n',  (Joseph  Franqois,)  a French 
medical  writer  and  surgeon,  born  in  Paris  about  1806. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  a “ Treatise  on  Sur- 
gical Anatomy  and  Experimental  Surgery,”  (2  vols., 
1838.)  Died  in  1865. 

Malherbe,  de,  deh  mf'l&Rb',  (Francois,)  a dis- 
tinguished French  lyric  poet,  born  at  Caen  about  1555. 
He  served  several  campaigns  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
League,  and  married  Madeleine  de  Carriolis  in  1581. 
In  1587  he  composed  his  first  work,  “The  Tears  of  Saint 
Peter.”  An  “ Ode  to  the  Queen  Marie  de  Medicis”  (1600) 
was  the  foundation  of  his  fame.  He  came  to  Paris  a few 
years  later,  and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Henry  IV. 
during  the  life  of  that  prince.  Malherbe  was  called  the 
poet  of  princes  and  the  prince  of  poets.  He  died  in  1628. 
“ He  was,”  says  La  Harpe,  “ the  first  [French]  model  of 
the  noble  style,  and  the  creator  of  lyric  poetry.  He  has 
its  enthusiasm,  its  movements,  and  its  tournures."  “ Mal- 
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herbe,”  says  Hallam,  “gave  a polish  and  a grace  to  the 
lyric  poetry  of  France,  which  has  rendered  his  name  cele- 
brated in  her  criticism.  In  general,  we  find  in  his  poems 
neither  imagery  nor  sentiments  that  yield  us  delight.” 
Comparing  him  with  Horace,  the  same  critic  remarks, 
“ He  is  far  from  deficient  in  that  calm  philosophy  which 
forms  the  charm  of  the  Roman  poet.”  (“  Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See  Roux-Ai.ph^ran,  “ Recherches  sur  Malherbe  et  sa  Famille,” 
1840;  “Malherbe,  sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres,”  by  M.  de  Gournay, 
1852 ; Sajnte-Beuve,  “ Causeries  du  Lundi,”  tome  viii. ; “ Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

Malhouet.  See  Malouet. 

Malibran,  mt'Ie'bRSN',  (Maria  FelicitA,)  a cele- 
brated singer  and  actress,  born  in  Paris  in  1808,  was  the 
daughter  of  Manuel  Garcia,  a Spanish  tenor  singer.  She 
made  her  debut  in  London  in  1825,  and  in  1826  visited 
New  York,  where  she  married  M.  Malibran,  a banker. 
After  he  had  become  a bankrupt,  she  separated  from  him 
and  went  to  Paris,  where  she  performed  with  complete 
success  in  1828.  In  Italy,  England,  and  Germany  she 
also  obtained  triumphs  almost  unexampled  in  the  his- 
tory of  artistes.  Her  voice  was  a mezzo-soprano  of  great 
volume.  She  was  very  successful  as  an  actress.  She 
died  in  England  in  1836,  soon  after  a second  marriage 
with  M.  de  Beriot,  a violinist. 

See  F£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;”  “Memoirs 
of  Madame  Malibran,”  by  the  Countess  of  Merlin. 

Malik  (mil'ik)  or  Melik,  mgl'ik,  El  Adel,  gl  1'del, 
I.,  (Seif-ed-Deen  Aboobeker  Mohammed,  or  Saif- 
Eddyn  Aboubekr  Mohammed,  sif  ed-deen'  S.'boo- 
bgk'er  mo-hlm'med,)  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Damascus, 
born  at  Baalbec  in  1139,  was  a brother  of  the  famous 
Saladin.  He  gained  victories  over  the  crusaders  in  1174 
and  1187.  In  1201  he  became  Sultan  of  Egypt.  He 
extended  his  dominions  by  conquest  in  Syria.  Died 
in  1218. 

See  Weil,  “Geschichte  der  Chalifen,”  vol.  iii. 

Malik-Shdh,  mil'ik  shSh,  written  also  Malek- 
(Malec-  or  Melek-)  Sh&h,  a famous  Seljookide  sove- 
reign, the  son  of  Alp-Arslan,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1072. 
Under  Malik-Shah  the  Seljookian  empire  reached  its 
highest  point  of  power  and  glory.  His  character,  like 
that  of  his  father,  appears  to  have  been  singularly  noble. 
His  succession  to  the  throne  had  been  disputed  by  his 
brother  Toortoosh,  (Tourtousch.)  Before  giving  battle 
to  his  rival,  he  asked  his  minister,  Nizam-661-Moolk,  as 
they  came  out  of  the  mosque  together,  what  he  had 
prayed  for.  “ I have  prayed,”  answered  the  minister, 
“ that  God  would  give  you  the  victory  over  your  brother.” 
“And  I,”  said  Malik-Shah,  “ that  God  would  take  away 
my  life  and  crown,  if  my  brother  is  worthier  to  reign  than 
I.”  Perhaps  the  only  stain  upon  the  character  of  this 
great  prince  is  his  having,  at  the  instigation  of  his  Sul- 
tana, the  Khatoon  Toorkan,  removed  from  office  his 
minister,  the  illustrious  Nizam-661-Moolk,*  to  whose 
wise  administration  the  empire  was  chiefly  indebted  for 
its  long-continued  prosperity.  Nizam-ool-Moolk  died 
soon  after  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin.  Malik-Shah 
survived  his  minister  only  a few  months.  He  died  in  1092. 

“There  is  no  instance,”  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  “ in 
Persian  history,  of  so  vast  an  empire  enjoying  so  long  a 
period  of  tranquillity.  The  kingdom  he  inherited,  which 
extended  from  the  plains  of  Tartary  to  those  of  Syria, 
was,  during  the  twenty  years  of  his  reign,  only  disturbed 
by  a short  contest  with  his  uncle  and  brother.  . . . Agri- 
culture was  promoted,  learning  was  encouraged ; an  as- 
sembly of  astronomers  from  every  part  of  Malik-Shah’s 
wide  dominions  were  employed  for  several  years  in  re- 
forming the  calendar.” 

See  Malcolm,  “ History  of  Persia,”  vol.  i.  chap.  viii. 

Malinche  or  Malintzin.  See  Marina. 

Malingre,  mf'llNgR',  (Claude,)  a French  histo- 
rian of  little  merit,  born  at  Sens  about  1580.  He  wrote 
several  works  on  French  history,  which  were  not  suc- 
cessful. Died  about  1653. 

Malins,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  English  lawyer  and 
vice-chancellor.  Born  in  1805,  died  in  1882. 

Mal'la-ry,  (Charles,)  a Baptist  minister,  born  in 
Poultney,  Vermont,  in  1801. 

* This  name,  the  only  one  by  which  he  was  known,  signifies  the 
“ regulator  of  the  state  or  kingdom.” 


Mallary,  (Rollin  Carlos,)  a lawyer,  a brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  in 
1784.  He  was  a member  of  Congress  from  1819  until 
his  death,  in  1831. 

Mallemans,  mfl'mSN',  (Jean,)  a French  writer,  noted 
for  singular  and  extravagant  opinions,  born  at  Beaune 
in  1649,  was  a brother  of  Claude,  noticed  below.  He 
wrote  a “ History  of  the  Church  before  the  Reign  of 
Jovian,”  (1704,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1740. 

Mallemans  de  Messanges,  mtl'mdN'  deh  ml/sSNzlv', 
(Claude,)  a French  savant,  born  at  Beaune  in  1653.  He 
was  professor  of  philosophy  for  thirty-four  years  at  the 
College  du  Plessis,  Paris.  He  published  “ A Physical 
Treatise  on  the  World,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1723. 

Malleolus.  See  Hammerlein. 

Mallery,  de,  deh  mlFre',  (Charles,)  a Flemish  en- 
graver, born  at  Antwerp  in  1576.  His  son  Philip,  born 
in  1600,  was  a skilful  engraver. 

See  F.  Basan,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs.” 

Mallet,  miff k',  (Charles  Auguste,)  a French  phi- 
losopher, born  at  Lille  in  1807.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “ Etudes  philosophiques,”  (2  vols.,  183 7— 
38,)  which  gained  a prize  of  the  French  Academy.  He 
wrote  numerous  articles  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale.” 

MalTet  or  Malloch,  mal'loK,  (David,)  a Scottish 
poet  and  dramatist,  born  at  Crieff,  in  Perthshire,  about 
1698,  was  the  son  of  James  Malloch.  He  removed  to 
London  about  1724,  and  changed  his  name  to  Mallet.  In 
1728  he  produced  “The  Excursion,”  a poem,  and  in  1731 
“ Eurydice,”  a tragedy.  He  became  intimate  with  Pope, 
who  procured  him  a situation  as  travelling  tutor.  His 
tragedy  “ Mustapha”  (1739)  was  performed  with  ap- 
plause. About  1740  he  was  appointed  under-secretary 
to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  Among  his  other  works 
are  “ Amyntor  and  Theodora,”  and  a “ Life  of  Bacon.” 
He  is  censured  for  acting  as  the  venal  agent  of  Boling- 
broke  in  an  attempt  to  blast  the  memory  of  Pope,  (1749.) 
Died  in  1765.  “As  a writer,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “he 
cannot  be  placed  in  any  high  class.  His  dramas  had 
their  day, — a short  day, — and  are  forgotten  : his  blank 
verse  seems  to  my  ear  the  echo  of  Thomson.” 

See  Johnson,  “ Lives  of  the  Poets;”  Ruffhead,  “ Life  of  Pope 
Boswell,  “ Life  of  Johnson  ;”  Disraeli,  “ Quarrels  of  Authors  ;” 
Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Mallet,  (Edme,)  a French  litlirateur , born  at  Melun 
in  1713.  He  published  an  “Essay  on  the  Study  of 
Belles-Lettres,”  and  translated  into  French  Davila’s 
“ History.”  Died  in  1755. 

Mallet,  mll'let,  (Fredrick,)  a Swedish  writer  on 
science,  born  in  1728,  was  for  many  years  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Upsal.  He  published  many  treatises 
between  1752  and  1774,  and  co-operated  with  Bergman 
in  a general  description  of  the  earth.  Of  this  work 
Mallet  wrote  the  astronomical  part.  Died  in  1797. 

Mallet,  mt'lV,  (Jacques  AndrL,)  called  Mallet- 
Favre,  a Swiss  astronomer,  born  at  Geneva  in  1740,  was 
a favourite  pupil  of  Daniel  Bernoulli.  Fie  became  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  at  Geneva  about  1770,  and  built  an 
observatory  there.  He  wrote  memoirs  on  astronomy, 
mechanics,  etc.  for  the  Academy  of  Paris  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  of  which  he  was  a member.  Died 
in  1790. 

See  Picot,  “ filoge  de  J.  A.  Mallet,”  1790. 

Mallet,  (Paul  Henri,)  a Swiss  historian,  born  at 
Geneva  in  1730.  He  taught  French  to  the  Prince- Royal 
of  Denmark,  (Christian  VII.,)  and  returned  to  Geneva 
in  1760.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the 
Academy  of  that  city.  Among  his  works  (in  French) 
are  “Monuments  of  the  Mythology  and  Poetry  of  the 
Celts,”  (1756,)  “Memoirs  on  the  Literature  of  the 
North,”  (6  vols.,  1760,)  and  a “History  of  Denmark,” 
(3  vols.,  1777,)  which  is  highly  esteemed  and  has  been 
translated  into  English,  German,  etc.  Died  in  1807. 

His  “ Introduction  a l’Histoire  de  Danemark”  was 
translated  into  English,  under  the  title  of  “Northern  An- 
tiquities,” which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on 
Northern  mythology. 

See  Sismondi,  “ De  la  Vie  et  les  Lents  de  P.  H.  Mallet,”  1807 ; 
Haag,  “La  France  protestante “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ntS- 
rale “ Monthly  Review”  for  March,  1771. 
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Mallet-Dupan,  mi'I.V  dii'pfiN',  (Jacques,)  a distin- 
guished publicist  and  editor,  born  at  Geneva  in  1749. 
He  became  a resident  of  Paris  in  1782,  and  editor  of  a 
journal  called  “ Mercure  historique  et  politique,”  which 
was  very  successful.  In  the  Revolution  he  defended  the 
royalist  cause,  and  in  1792  was  compelled  to  suspend 
the  publication  of  the  “ Mercure,”  of  which  he  had 
written  the  political  editorials.  He  then  became  an 
exile,  and  in  1799  began  to  issue,  in  London,  the  “Mer- 
cure Britannique,”  which  was  ranked  among  the  ablest 
political  journals  of  that  time.  Died  in  England  in  1800. 

See  “ Memoires  et  Correspondance  de  Mallet-Dupan,”  Paris, 
1851  ; Sainte-Beuve,  “ Causeries  du  Lundi  “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generate “Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1852. 

Mallet-Prevost,  mt'l&'pRi'vo',  (Henri,)  a scientific 
Swiss  writer,  born  at  Geneva  in  1727.  He  published  a 
valuable  “Metrologic  Manual,  or  Repertory  of  Weights, 
Measures,  and  Coins  of  Various  Nations,”  (1802,)  and  a 
“Description  of  Geneva,”  (1807.)  Died  in  1811.  He 
was  a brother  of  Paul  Henri  Mallet,  noticed  above. 

Malleville,  de,  deh  mfl/v£K,  (Claude,)  a French 
minor  poet,  born  in  Paris  in  1597,  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Academie  Franfaise.  “ He  seldom 
produced  a finished  piece,”  says  Hallam,  “ though  not 
deficient  in  spirit  and  delicacy.”  His  poems  are  son- 
nets, one  of  which  is  called  “The  Fair  Early-Riser,” 
(“La  belle  Matineuse.”)  Died  in  1647. 

Mallinkrot,  von,  (Bernard,)  a German  philologist, 
was  dean  of  the  chapter  of  Munster.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  a treatise  “ On  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  Art  of  Printing.”  Died  in  1664. 

Mallio,  (Michele,)  an  Italian  writer  of  verse  and 
fiction,  born  at  Sant’  Elpidio  in  1756  ; died  in  1831. 

Mallock,  (William  Hurrell,)  an  English  writer, 
born  in  Devonshire  in  1849.  He  is  the  author  of  “The 
New  Republic,”  “ Is  Life  Worth  Living  ? ” and  other 
works. 

Mal'lo-ry,  (Stephen  R.,)  an  American  Democratic 
politician,  bom  about  1810.  He  was  elected  a Senator  ol 
the  United  States  by  the  legislature  of  Florida  in  1850, 
and  re-elected  in  1856.  He  served  as  secretary  of  the 
navy  of  the  Confederate  States  from  March,  1861,  to 
1865.  Died  in  Pensacola  in  1873. 

Malmesbury,  (James  Howard  Harris,)  third 
Earl  of,  a British  Tory  statesman,  a grandson  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  was  born  in  1807.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  at  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1841, 
before  which  he  was  styled  Lord  Fitzharris.  In 
February,  1852,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs  in  the  Derby  ministry,  which  was  dissolved  in 
December  of  that  year.  He  again  became  foreign  secre- 
tary under  Lord  Derby  in  1858.  He  edited  the  “ Diaries 
and  Official  Correspondence  of  the  First  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury,” (1844.)  About  July  1,  1866,  he  was  appointed 
lord  privy  seal.  He  retired  Irom  office  in  December, 
l8t>8,  but  was  again  lord  privy  seal  1874-76. 

Malmesbury,  (William  of,)  an  old  English  histo- 
rian, who  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  Somerset- 
shire about  1095.  He  became  a monk  in  the  monastery 
of  Malmesbury,  where  he  held  the  office  of  librarian. 
His  principal  works  are  a “ History  of  England  from 
450  to  H27,”(“De  Gestis  Regum  Anglorum,”)  “Recent 
Plistory,”  (“  Historia  Novella,”)  wherein  he  relates  events 
of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  and  a “ History  of  the 
English  Prelates,”  (“  De  Gestis  Pontificum.”  ) These  are 
highly  prized  for  accuracy,  veracity,  and  critical  judg- 
ment. He  died  in  or  after  1143. 

Malmstrom  or  Malmstroem,  milm'stRom,  (Elis,) 
a Swedish  poet,  born  in  1816.  He  published  a collection 
of  elegies  entitled  “Angelica,”  (1840,)  and  an  epic  poem 
of  “ Ariadne.”  Died  at  Stockholm  in  June,  1865. 

Malombra,  mJ-lom'bRS,  (Pietro,)  a Venetian  painter, 
born  in  1556.  He  was  successful  in  portraits  and  in 
historical  pictures.  Died  in  1618. 

Malon,  mf'IbN',  (Julius,)  a Belgian  statesman  and 
prominent  leader  of  the  Catholic  party,  born  at  Ypres 
in  1810.  He  became  minister  of  finance  in  1845. 

Ma-lone',  (Edmund,)  an  Irish  critic,  chiefly  distin- 
guished as  an  editor  and  commentator  of  Shakspeare, 
was  born  in  Dublin  in  1741.  Having  inherited  an  easy 
fortune,  he  removed  to  London  and  devoted  himself  to 


literature.  He  associated  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  and 
other  eminent  authors.  In  1790  he  published  his  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  with  commentaries.  He  excelled  Stee- 
vens,  a rival  commentator,  in  candour  and  love  of  truth  ; 
but  “neither  seems,”  says  Hallam,  “to  have  had  a full 
discernment  of  Shakspeare’s  genius.”  Malone  published 
an  edition  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  works,  with  a Me- 
moir of  his  Life,  (1797,)  and  other  works.  He  died  in 
1812,  leaving  unfinished  an  improved  edition  of  Shak- 
speare, since  published,  (1821.) 

See  James  Boswell,  “Biographical  Memoir  of  Edmund  Ma- 
lone;” Sir  James  Prior,  “Life  of  Edmund  Malone,”  i860; 
“Monthly  Review”  for  September,  1793. 

Malouet  orMalhouet,  ml'loo'i',  (Pierre  Victor,) 
a French  statesman,  born  at  Riom  in  1740.  In  1789  he 
was  elected  to  the  States-General,  where  he  became 
prominent  as  a liberal  royalist  and  co-operated  with 
Clermont-Tonnerre.  He  took  refuge  in  England  in 
1792,  returned  about  1802,  and  was  chosen  a councillor 
of  state  in  1810.  Died  in  1814. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  GenAale.” 

Malouin,  mi'loo-JN',  (Paul  Jacques,)  a French 
chemist  and  physician,  born  at  Caen  in  1701.  He  be- 
came professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  Paris, 
in  1745,  wrote  many  articles  on  that  science  for  the 
“ Encyclopedic, ” and  published  an  esteemed  work  on 
“Medical  Chemistry,”  (1750.)  He  was  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Died  in  1778. 

See  Condorcet,  “ Eloge  de  P.  J.  Malouin  ;”  “ Biographie  Medi- 
cale.” 

Malpighi,  mJl-pee'gee,  (Marcello,)  [Lat.  Marcel'- 
LUS  Malpig'hius,]  a celebrated  Italian  anatomist  and 
naturalist,  born  near  Bologna  in  1628.  Having  gradu- 
ated as  a physician  in  1653,  he  became  professor  at  Pisa 
in  1656,  and  at  Messina  about  1664.  He  published,  be- 
tween 1661  and  1665,  treatises  “On  the  Lungs,”  (“De 
Pulmonibus,”)  “ On  the  Tongue,”  (“  De  Lingua,”)  and 
“ On  the  Brain,”  (“  De  Cerebro.”)  Malpighi  was  the 
first  who  used  the  microscope  in  the  study  of  anatomy. 
In  1670  he  returned  to  Bologna,  and  wrote  an  important 
work  on  the  anatomy  of  plants,  “Anatome  Plantarum,” 
(1675,)  a science  which  was  first  cultivated  by  Grew  and 
Malpighi.  He  made  discoveries  in  the  structure  of  the 
skin  and  glands.  In  1691  he  was  chosen  chief  physician 
to  Pope  Innocent  XII.  He  died  in  Rome  in  1694. 

See  Riicis,  “ Vita  Malpighii,”  prefixed  to  his  “ Opera  posthuma,” 
1698;  Fabroni,  “Vitas  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium  ;”  G.  Atti, 
“Notizie  biografiche  di  M.  Malpighi,”  etc.,  1847;  Nic^ron,  “ M &- 
moires;”  Cuvier,  “ Histoire  des  Sciences  naturelles;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale.” 

Malpighius.  See  Malpighi. 

Malsburg,  nffils'booRG,  (Ernst  Friedrich  Georg 
Otto,)  Baron,  a German  litterateur,  born  at  Hanau  in 
1786,  translated  Calderon’s  dramas  into  German,  and 
published  a number  of  religious  poems.  Died  in  1824. 

M&lt'by,  (Edward,)  an  English  theologian,  born  at 
Norwich  in  1770.  He  became  Bishop  of  Durham  in 
1836,  and  published  several  volumes  of  sermons.  Died 
in  1859. 

See  the  “Monthly  Review”  for  March,  1820. 

Malte-Brun,  maulTbrun'  or  mil'teh-bruN',  (Conrad,) 
a Danish  author  and  geographer  of  great  merit  and  celeb- 
rity, was  born  at  Thister,  Jutland,  in  1775.  His  original 
name,  Mai.the  Conrad  Bruun,  (bRoon,)  was  changed 
by  the  French  into  Malte-Brun,  by  which  he  is  now 
universally  known.  He  had  a great  facility  for  learning 
languages,  and  wrote  French  with  an  ease  and  elegance 
which  perhaps  no  other  foreigner  ever  acquired.  In  his 
enthusiasm  for  liberty,  he  wrote  some  political  articles, 
for  which  he  was  banished  in  1796.  He  composed  several 
admired  odes  ; that  on  the  death  of  Count  Bernstorf 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Danish  language. 
Induced  partly  by  admiration  of  Napoleon,  he  became 
an  adopted  citizen  of  France  about  1800.  In  1806  he 
was  engaged  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “Journal  des 
Debats”  of  Paris,  for  which  he  wrote,  during  many  years, 
able  articles  on  foreign  politics,  history,  languages,  science, 
etc.  Malte-Brun  and  Eyries  edited  in  1808  the  “An- 
nals of  Voyages  of  Geography  and  of  History,”  (“Annales 
des  Voyages  de  la  Geographie  et  de  l’Histoire.”)  Be- 
fore this  period  he  had  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to 
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the  science  of  geography,  in  which  he  surpassed  all  his 
predecessors  by  his  happy  union  of  philosophy  with  a 
highly  poetic  imagination.  In  1810  he  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  great  work,  “A  System  of  Universal 
Geography,”  (“  Precis  cle  la  Geographic  universelle,”) 
the  plan  of  which  was  too  vast  for  one  man  to  execute. 
The  sixth  volume  was  finished  in  1825.  Exhausted  with 
excessive  labour  and  study,  he  died  in  December,  1826, 
leaving  his  task  unfinished.  The  language  of  this  work 
is  graphic,  picturesque,  and  at  times  highly  poetical.  In 
order  to  complete  the  plan,  two  more  volumes  were  sub- 
sequently added  by  M.  Huot.  There  is  a good  English 
version  of  Malte-Brun’s  Geography,  by  J.  G.  Percival,  the 
American  poet  and  savant. 

See  Bory  de  Saint-Vincent,  “Notice  biographique  sur  M. 
Malte-Brun,”  1827;  Querard,  “La  France  Litteraire;”  Erslew, 
“ Forfatter-Lexicon  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale.” 

Malte-Brun,  (Victor  Adolphe,)  a geographer,  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1816.  He 
became  professor  of  history  at  Pamiers  in  1838.  He 
published  a new  edition  of  his  father’s  Geography,  (8 
vols.,  1852-55.) 

Mal'thus,  (Thomas  Robert,)  an  English  political 
economist,  distinguished  as  the  author  of  the  Malthusian 
theory,  was  born  near  Dorking,  Surrey,  in  1766.  He 
graduated  as  M.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1797,  took  orders, 
and  settled  in  a parish  near  his  native  place.  In  1798 
he  controverted  the  theories  of  Godwin  and  others  on 
the  progress  and  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  in  his 
“ Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population  as  it  affects  the 
Future  Improvement  of  Society.”  Much  attention  was 
excited  by  his  fundamental  principle,  that  population 
tends  to  increase  in  geometrical  progression,  and  that 
the  supply  of  food  and  other  necessaries  of  life  can  only 
be  increased  in  an  arithmetical  progression.  After  ex- 
ploring several  countries  of  Europe  in  search  of  facts  to 
confirm  his  system,  he  published  in  1803  an  enlarged 
edition  of  his  essay.  His  principles  were  approved  by 
many  statesmen  and  political  economists.  From  1805 
until  his  death  he  was  professor  of  modern  history  and 
political  economy  in  the  college  at  Haileybury.  He  was 
author  of  an  “Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of 
Rent,”  (1815,)  “ Principles  of  Political  Economy,”  (1820,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1834. 

See  Otter,  “Memoir  of  Malthus;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^n^rale “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1837;  “Monthly 
Review”  for  December,  1803,  January,  1804,  and  May,  1821. 

Maltitz,  miFtits,  (Franz  Friedrich,)  Baron,  a 
Russian  statesman,  of  German  extraction,  born  in  1794, 
was  appointed  minister-plenipotentiary  of  Russia  at  the 
Hague.  He  was  the  author  of  poems  and  dramas,  (in 
German,)  and  wrote  a continuation  of  Schiller’s  “ Deme- 
trius.” 

Maltiz,  mll'tits,  (Apollonius,)  a litterateur  and  diplo- 
matist, of  German  extraction,  born  in  1795,  was  ambas- 
sador from  the  Russian  court  to  Lisbon.  He  wrote 
epigrams  and  other  poems. 

Maltiz,  mll'tits,  (Gotthilf  August,)  Baron,  a 
German  writer,  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1794,  published 
several  dramas,  and  a political  satire  entitled  “Pepper- 
Corns,”  (“  Pfefferkorner.”)  Died  in  1837. 

McU/ton,  (Thomas,)  an  English  geometer  and  artist, 
born  between  1735  and  1750,  lived  in  London.  He 
published  about  1776  a “Complete  Treatise  on  Per- 
spective,” which  is  highly  commended.  He  also  pub- 
lished various  engravings,  designed  by  himself,  among 
which  were  “ Views  of  London.”  Died  about  1802. 

Malus,  mi'liis',  (Ltienne  Louis,)  an  eminent  French 
optician  and  military  engineer,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1775. 
He  became  a student  of  the  Polytechnic  School  about 
1794,  and,  aided  by  the  tuition  of  Monge,  made  great 
progress  in  mathematics.  “ Of  all  the  pupils  who  then 
attended  that  school,”  says  Biot,  “ he  showed  himself 
the  first  in  application  and  talents.”  In  1798  he  accom- 
panied as  engineer  the  army  to  Egypt,  and  was  employed 
at  the  sieges  of  Jaffa,  Cairo,  etc.  He  returned  to  France 
in  1801,  devoted  his  leisure  to  analytic  optics,  and  pub- 
lished an  excellent  “Traite  d’Optique.”  In  1808  the 
Institute  proposed  a prize  for  a memoir  on  the  double 
refraction  of  crystals.  Malus  won  this  prize,  after  a mul- 
titude of  experiments,  in  which  he  happened  to  make 
one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  physical 


science, — viz.,  the  property  or  phenomenon  which  he 
named  the  “polarization  of  light.”  He  was  elected  to 
the  Institute,  and  in  1811  received  the  Rumford  medal 
from  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  the  discovery  just 
named.  He  was  chosen  examiner  for  physics  and  geome- 
try at  the  Polytechnic  School.  “ While  thus  surrounded,” 
as  Biot  observes,  “ with  numerous  friends  who  appre- 
ciated his  genius,  honoured  with  eminent  positions  to 
which  his  talents,  services,  and  probity  had  raised  him, 
already  celebrated  for  great  discoveries,”  etc.,  he  died 
prematurely,  in  February,  1812. 

See  Arago,  “Notices  biographiques,”  vol.  iii. ; “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Gene  rale.” 

Malvasia,  mfil-v3.-see'fi,  (Carlo  Cesare,)  a learned 
Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Bologna  in  1616,  was  versed 
in  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  He  became  professor 
of  law  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  and  published,  be- 
sides numerous  other  works,  one  on  the  Bolognese 
painters,  “Felsina  Pittrice,  Vite  e Ritratti  de’  Pittori 
Bolognesi,”  (1678.)  Died  in  1693. 

See  Crespi,  “Vita  di  C.  C.  Malvasia.” 

Malvenda,  mil-vSn'di,  (Tomas,)  a learned  Spanish 
Dominican,  born  at  Xativa  in  1566,  was  a good  Hebrew 
scholar.  He  lived  at  Rome  and  Valencia.  He  wrote  a 
“Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,”  with  a literal 
Latin  version,  and  a “ Commentarius  de  Paradiso,” 
(“Account  of  Paradise.”)  Died  in  1628. 

Malvezzi,  mal-vSt'see,  (Virgilio,)  Marquis,  an 
Italian  author,  born  at  Bologna  in  1599.  He  served  in 
the  Spanish  army,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land by  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
historical  and  political  works,  “A  Life  of  Romulus,”  and 
a “Life  of  Tarquin  the  Proud.”  Died  in  1654. 

Malvoisine.  See  Mawmoisine. 

Malzel  or  Maelzel,  mglt'sel,  (Leonhard,)  a Ger- 
man mechanician,  noted  for  ingenuity,  was  born  at  Rat- 
isbon  in  1776.  He  made  an  automaton  chess-player, 
and  invented  the  metronome,  which  is  said  to  be  useful 
to  musicians.  Died  at  Vienna  in  1855. 

Mamachi,  mi'mS-kee,  (Tommaso  Maria,)  a monk, 
born  in  the  isle  of  Scio  in  1713.  He  went  to  Rome  in 
1740,  and  became  professor  in  the  College  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. He  wrote  “ On  the  Oracles  of  the  Heathen,” 
(1738,)  and  “Christian  Antiquities,”  (“Origines  et  Anti- 
quitates  Christianas, ” 4 vols.,  1749-55.)  Died  in  1792. 

Mambelli,  mim-bel'lee,  (Marcantonio,)  an  Italian 
grammarian,  born  at  Forll  in  1582 ; died  in  1644. 

Mambrun,  mSN'bRuN',  (Pierre,)  a French  critic 
and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Clermont-Ferrand  in  1600.  He 
became  a Jesuit,  and  taught  philosophy  at  Caen  and 
theology  at  La  Fleche  with  a high  reputation.  Taking 
Virgil  for  his  model,  he  composed  Latin  eclogues,  an 
epic  poem  called  “ Constantinus,”  (1658,)  and  an  “ Essay 
on  Epic  Poetry.”  His  epic  obtained  a transient  favour 
with  the  public.  Died  in  1661. 

Ma-mer'cus  [Gr.  Md/ifpxof]  was  tyrant  of  Catana 
when  Timoleon  invaded  Sicily  in  344  b.c.  He  formed 
an  alliance  with  Hicetas  and  the  Carthaginians  against 
Timoleon,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  and  executed  about 
338  B.C. 

Mamiani,  mt-me-l/nee,  (Terenzio  della  Rovere,) 
Count,  an  Italian  philosopher  and  poet,  born  at  Pesaro 
about  1802.  He  produced  “ Nuove  Poesie,”  (1836,)  and 
“ Dialoghi  di  Scienza  prima,”  (1846.)  He  was  minister 
of  the  interior  and  president  of  the  ministry  at  Rome 
from  May  to  July,  1848.  In  politics  he  was  a moderate 
Liberal,  and  opposed  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope, 
on  which  he  published  an  able  work,  “ Del  Papato,” 
(1851.)  He  became  minister  of  public  instruction  under 
Victor  Emmanuel  in  i860,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Greece  in  1861. 

Mamniaea,  mam-mee'a,  or  Mamaea,  ma-mee'a,  (Ju- 
lia,) a Roman  lady  or  princess,  born  at  Emesa,  was  the 
daughter  of  Julia  Maesa,  and  the  aunt  of  Elagabalus.  She 
became  the  wife  of  Gessius  Marcianus  and  the  mother 
of  Alexander  Severus,  whose  moral  education  she  guarded 
with  watchful  diligence.  Severus  having  been  chosen 
emperor  in  222  a.d.,  she  acted  as  regent  during  his 
minority.  She  and  her  son  were  assassinated  by  the 
partisans  of  Maximin  in  235  A.D. 

See  Dion  Cassius,  “ History  of  Rome.” 
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Mamoon,  Mamoun,  or  Mamun,  Al,  3.1-mJ'moon', 
(Abool-  (or  Abul-)  Abbfis-Abdallah,  j'bool'  iib'bts' 
3.b-d3.1'lah,)  the  seventh  Abbasside  caliph,  was  born  at 
Bagdad  in  786  A.D.,  and  was  the  son  of  Haroun-al- 
Raschid.  After  defeating  his  brother  Alameen  in  battle, 
he  ascended  the  throne  in  813.  His  reign  was  disturbed 
by  rebellions  excited  by  princes  of  the  race  of  Alee  and 
others.  He  enforced  by  persecution  the  dogma  that  the 
Koran  was  created  and  not  eternal,  which  was  considered 
heretical  by  many  of  the  Moslem  doctors.  While  he 
was  prosecuting  a war  against  the  Greek  emperor  The- 
ophilus  in  Cilicia,  he  died,  in  833,  leaving  his  extensive 
empire  to  his  brother  Motassem.  Mamoon  was  cele- 
brated as  a patron  of  science  and  literature,  and  was 
praised  by  Eastern  writers  for  his  talents  and  liberality. 
He  founded  colleges,  collected  Greek  and  Hindoo  manu- 
scripts, which  were  translated  at  his  expense,  and  invited 
the  scholars  and  savants  of  all  nations  to  his  capital, 
(Bagdad,)  then  the  great  centre  of  learning  and  science 
in  the  world. 

See  Hammer-Purgstai.l,  “ Literaturgeschichte  der  Araber;” 
Aboolfeda,  “Annales  Moslemici Elmacin,  “ Historia  Sara- 
cenorum  :”  Conde,  “Historia  de  la  Dominacion  de  los  Arabes;” 
Weil,  “ Geschiclite  der  Chalifen,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  vii. ; Casiri,  “ Biblio- 
theca Arabico-Hispana.” 

Mamoun.  See  Mamoon. 

Mamun.  See  Mamoon. 

Ma  -mu'ri-us  Ve-tu'ri-us,  a worker  in  brass  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Numa,  was  employed  to  make 
other  shields  exactly  like  the  one  which  was  said  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven.  He  asked  no  other  reward 
but  that  his  name  might  be  sung  at  the  feast  of  the  An- 
cilia,  (shields.) 

Ma-mur'ra,  a Roman  knight,  was  the  commander 
of  the  engineers  in  Julius  Caesar’s  army  in  Gaul.  He 
amassed  a large  fortune. 

Man  or  Maan,  min,  (Cornelis,)  a Dutch  portrait- 
painter,  born  at  Delft  in  1621.  Having  studied  and 
worked  in  Rome  and  Venice  some  years,  he  settled  at 
Delft.  He  was  a good  colorist,  and  his  style  is  said  to 
have  resembled  that  of  Titian.  His  portraits  of  surgeons 
and  physicians  in  the  Surgeons’  Hall  of  Delft  are  highly 
praised.  Died  in  1706. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Manaigo,  mi-nl'go,  (Silvestro,)  a historical  painter, 
born  in  Venice  about  1680. 

Manara,  mi-nS/rS,  (Prospero,)  Marquis,  an  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Taro,  near  Parma,  in  1714.  He  became 
a councillor  of  state,  and  afterwards  prime  minister  of 
the  Prince  of  Parma.  He  translated  into  Italian  verse 
Virgil’s  “Georgies”  and  “ Eclogues,”  and  wrote  sonnets, 
eclogues,  and  other  short  poems.  Died  in  1800. 

See  Antonio  Cerati,  “ Elogio  di  P.  Manara,”  1801. 

Manardi,  mii-naR'dee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  phy- 
sician and  writer,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1462 ; died  in 
1536. 

Manasse.  See  Manasseh. 

Ma-nas'seh  or  Ma-nas'ses,  [Heb.  ; Fr.  Ma- 
nass£,  mf'ni'si.',]  a Hebrew  patriarch,  born  in  Egypt 
about  1712  E.C.,  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Asenath. 
(See  Genesis  xli.  51.)  His  descendants  formed  a half- 
tribe among  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

Manasseh,  [Heb.  HUGO,]  King  of  Judah,  the  son  of 
Hezekiah,  was  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded 
his  father,  in  697  B.c.  Having  forsaken  the  true  worship 
and  become  an  open  idolater,  he  was  taken  captive  by 
the  King  of  Assyria,  and  detained  at  Babylon  some 
years.  He  repented,  and  was  restored  to  his  kingdom. 
After  a reign  of  fifty-five  years,  he  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Amon. 

See  II.  Kings  xxi.  and  II.  Chronicles  xxxiii. 

Ma-nas'ses,  (Constantine,)  a Greek  writer  of  the 
twelfth  century,  wrote  a general  chronicle,  in  verse,  from 
the  creation  to  the  year  1081  a.d.  It  is  of  some  value 
for  the  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 

Ma-nas'ses  Ben-Jo'seph-Ben-Is'rael,  a learned 
Jewish  rabbi,  born  in  Spain  about  1604.  He  resided 
mostly  at  Amsterdam.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
“On  the  Harmony  of  the  Scriptures,”  (“De  Convenien- 
tia  Locorum  Sanctae  Scripturae,”  etc.,)  and  “ The  Hope 
of  Israel,”  (“  Spes  Israelis.”)  Died  in  1659. 


Man'by,  (Captain  George  William,)  a British 
officer,  born  in  Norfolk  in  1765.  Having  entered  the 
army,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  captain.  About  1808 
he  invented  a mode  of  saving  life  by  shooting  from  a 
mortar  a rope  to  mariners  shipwrecked  near  the  coast. 
Several  crews  having  been  rescued  by  this  means,  the 
government  provided  mortars  and  other  apparatus  at 
numerous  stations,  and  presented  to  Captain  Manby 
several  sums,  amounting  to  ,£7000.  Died  in  1854. 

See  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  May,  1823. 

Man'clies-ter,  (Sir  Edward  Montagu,)  Earl  of, 
an  English  general,  born  in  1602,  was  the  son  of  Henry, 
first  Earl  of  Manchester.  He  was  styled  Lord  Kimbolton 
before  his  father’s  death,  (1642.)  Having  joined  the 
opposition  to  the  court  about  1640,  he  acquired  great 
popularity.  In  1642  he  was  impeached  for  treason,  with 
Hampden  and  four  other  members  of  Parliament,  whom 
the  king  attempted  to  seize  in  the  House.  He  was 
appointed  a general  of  the  army  of  Parliament  in  1643, 
and  co-operated  with  Fairfax  at  the  victory  of  Marston 
Moor,  (1644.)  Manchester  and  Essex  were  charged  by 
Cromwell  with  temporizing  and  with  being  averse  to  a 
decisive  victory  of  the  popular  party,  and  the  command 
was  taken  from  them  by  the  “ Self-denying  Ordinance,” 
(1644.)  At  the  restoration  (1660)  he  was  appointed  lord 
chamberlain  by  Charles  II.  Died  in  1671.  “He  was 
distinguished,”  says  Hume,  “by  humanity,  generosity, 
and  every  amiable  virtue.” 

See  Clarendon,  “History  of  the  Rebellion;”  Lodge,  “ Por- 
traits of  Illustrious  Personages.” 

Manchester,  (Henry  Montagu,)  first  Earl  of,  an 
English  statesman,  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Northamptonshire  about  1562.  He  became  lord  chief 
justice  about  1617,  and  lord  treasurer  of  England  in 
1620.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Manchester  in  1626. 
Died  in  1642. 

Manchoo  or  Manchu  Khan.  See  Mangoo. 

Mancinelli,  mfin-che-nel'lee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Velletri  in  1452.  He  taught  grammar  at 
Rome,  Venice,  etc.,  and  wrote  several  works  on  gram- 
mar. He  was  author  of  “The  Mirror  of  Morality,” 
(“Speculum  de  Moribus,”)  “Carmen  de  Vita  sua,”  (a 
poem  on  his  own  life,)  and  other  poems.  Died  about 
1506. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  N iceron, 
“ Memoires.” 

Mancini,  mfin-chee'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  in  the  Romagna  in  1725.  He  worked  in 
Rome,  and  was  reputed  one  of  the  best  painters  of  his 
time.  Died  in  1758. 

Mancini,  (Hortensia,)  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  an 
Italian  lady  of  remarkable  beauty,  born  at  Rome  in 
1646,  was  a niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  refused  to 
give  her  in  marriage  to  Charles  II.  of  England,  then  an 
exile.  She  made  in  1661  an  ill-assorted  marriage  with 
the  French  Due  de  la  Meilleraie,  who  then  received  the 
title  of  the  Due  de  Mazarin.  She  soon  separated  from 
him,  and  lived  many  years  in  London,  where  her  house 
was  the  resort  of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure.  Died  in 
1699.  According  to  Macaulay,  she  was  one  of  the  sul- 
tanas of  Charles  II.  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign. 

See  A.  Ren^e,  “Les  Nieces  de  Mazarin.” 

Mancini,  (Louis  Jules.)  See  Nivernois. 

Mancini,  (Maria,)  Princess  of  Colonna,  a sister  of 
Hortensia,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  Rome  in  1640, 
and  was  a daughter  of  Cardinal  Mazarin’s  sister.  Lou.s 
XIV.  was  so  well  pleased  with  her  in  his  early  youth 
that  he  was  inclined  to  marry  her  ; but  Mazarin  sent 
her  to  a convent.  In  1661  she  was  married  to  Prince 
Colonna.  She  ran  away  from  him  in  1672,  obtained  a 
divorce,  and  became  a nun.  Died  about  1715. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “ Memoires ;”  A.  Renee,  “ Les  Nieces  de 
Mazarin.” 

Mancini,  (Maria  Anna,)  Duchess  of  Bouillon,  a niece 
of  Mazarin,  was  born  in  Rome  in  1649.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1662  to  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  and  became  the 
mother  of  the  Prince  de  Turenne.  She  was  the  first 
person  who  patronized  La  Fontaine  the  fabulist,  who  has 
praised  her  in  his  letters.  She  died  in  1714. 

See  Voltaire,  “ Siecle  de  Louis  XIV ;”  A.  Renee,  “Les  Nieces 
de  Mazarin.” 
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Mancini,  (Olympia,)  Countess  de  Soissons,  another 
sister  of  the  preceding,  born  about  1642,  was  married  to 
Eugene  Maurice  of  Savoy,  Count  de  Soissons.  She  was 
the  mother  of  the  celebrated  Prince  Eugene,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Austrian  armies. 

Mancini,  (Paolo,)  the  founder  of  the  Academy  of 
Umoristi,  was  born  at  Rome.  Pie  was  the  grandfather 
of  Hortensia  and  Maria  Mancini,  noticed  above.  Died 
in  1635. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italians.” 

Man'co  Ca-pac'  (or  ming'-ko  ki-pik')  was,  according 
to  tradition,  the  first  Inca  of  Peru.  Pie  instituted  the 
worship  of  the  sun,  of  which  he  pretended  to  be  the 
offspring,  founded  the  city  of  Cuzco,  and  gave  laws  to 
the  natives  of  that  region,  whom  he  found  in  a savage 
state.  He  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  1000 
a.d.  (See  Inca.) 

Manco  Capac,  Inca  of  Peru,  was  the  son  of  Huayna 
Capac.  He  became  heir  to  the  throne  after  Atahualpa 
was  killed  by  Pizarro,  in  1533.  He  made  a treaty  with 
Pizarro,  but,  finding  himself  treated  as  a captive,  he 
escaped  in  1535,  raised  a native  army,  and  besieged 
Cuzco.  The  approach  of  Almagro  forced  him  to  retire. 
He  was  assassinated  by  a Spaniard  about  1544. 

See  Prescott,  “ History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,”  vol.  ii.  chap, 
iii. ; G.  de  Vega,  “ Historia  general  del  Peru.” 

Mandajors,  de,  deh  mfiN'di'zhoR',  (Jean  Pierre 
des  Ours,)  a French  historical  writer,  born  at  Alais  in 
1679.  He  published  a “Critical  History  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,”  (1733.)  Died  in  1747. 

Man'da-ne,  [Gr.  MaviSavi?,  | a daughter  of  Astyages, 
King  of  Media,  and  mother  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 

Mandar,  mun'dur,  the  same  as  Mandara,  which  see. 

Mandar,  mfiN'dt  r',  (Michel  Philippe,)  better  known 
as  Theophile  Mandar,  a French  political  writer  and 
revolutionist,  born  at  Marines  in  1759.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  several  insurrections  in  Paris  from  1789  to  1793. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  councils  of  his  party  he  attempted 
to  arrest  the  massacre  of  September,  1792,  and  proposed 
a dictatorship  for  that  purpose.  He  wrote  “The  Genius 
of  Ages,”  and  other  poems,  and  several  political  works. 
Died  in  1823. 

See  Louis  Blanc,  “ Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise.” 

Man'da-ra,  [modern  Hindoo  pron.  mun'da-ra,]  in  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  a famous  mountain  used  by  the  gods 
in  churning  the  ocean.  (See  K(jrma.) 

Mandel,  min' del,  (Eduard,)  a German  engraver, 
born  at  Berlin  in  1810.  His  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  after 
Van  Dyck,  is  esteemed  a master-piece.  He  obtained  a 
medal  of  the  first  class  at  the  Exposition  of  Paris  in  1855. 

Mandelot,  de,  deh  m6Nd'lo',  (Francois,)  a French 
fanatic  and  general,  born  in  Paris  in  1529.  He  was 
commandant  at  Lyons,  and  co-operated  with  the  king  in 
the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  1572.  Died  in  1588. 

Mander,  van,  vin  min'der,  (Carf.l,)  an  eminent 
Flemish  painter,  poet,  and  biographer,  born  at  Meule- 
beke,  near  Courtrai,  in  1548.  He  received  lessons  in  art 
from  Lucas  de  Heere  of  Ghent,  and  about  1574  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  worked  three  years  and  gained  a high 
reputation  as  a painter  of  landscapes  and  of  frescos. 
In  1583  he  settled  at  Haarlem,  where  he  remained 
twenty  years  and  founded  an  academy  of  painting. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  “Adam  and  Eve  in  Eden,” 
and  “The  Adoration  of  the  Magi.”  He  translated  the 
“ Iliad,”  and  Virgil’s  “ Bucolics”  and  “ Georgies.”  He 
was  author  of  “ Dina,”  a drama,  and  of  other  poems. 
His  best  literary  work  is  “ Lives  of  Flemish  and  Italian 
Painters,”  (1604,)  which  is  highly  esteemed.  Died  in 
1606. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. ; 
Geslacht,  “Vie  de  Carel  van  Mander,”  prefixed  to  his  works; 
Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon  “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale.” 

Mander,  van,  (Carel,)  a painter,  a son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Delft  in  1580.  He  worked  at  the 
court  of  Denmark.  Died  about  1665. 

Man'de-vflle,  de,  (or  deh  mSNd'vJP,)  (Bernard,)  an 
ingenious  author,  born  at  Dort,  in  Holland,  about  1670. 
He  became  a resident  of  London,  where  he  practised 
medicine  before  he  appeared  as  an  author.  In  17 14  he  pub- 
lished a poetical  satire  called  “The.  Grumbling  Hive,  or 


Knaves  Turned  Honest.”  This  having  been  censured  as 
immoral  by  William  Law  and  other  writers,  he  published, 
with  notes,  a new  edition,  with  the  title  of  “The  Fable 
of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  Public  Benefits,”  (1723.) 
It  was  denounced  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  as  a 
pernicious  book.  (For  an  analysis  of  this  remarkable 
work,  see  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale,”  article 
“Mandeville,  B.  de.”)  He  also  wrote  “Free  Thoughts 
on  Religion,  the  Church,  and  National  Happiness.” 
Died  in  1733. 

See  Birth,  “Life  of  Bernard  de  Mandeville;”  “Biograpliia 
Britannica.” 

Mandeville,  de,  deh  man'deh-vil',  (Sir  John,)  a fa- 
mous English  traveller,  born  at  Saint  Alban’s  about  1300. 
In  early  life  he  practised  medicine.  In  1327  he  went 
to  Palestine,  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt,  and  afterwards  travelled  in  various  countries  of 
Asia.  He  spent  about  three  years  in  Cambalu,  (Peking,) 
and  returned  home  in  1360.  He  wrote  an  account  of 
his  travels,  which  obtained  a wide  reputation.  His  book 
abounds  in  marvellous  and  extravagant  stories,  partly 
borrowed  from  Pliny  and  from  mediaeval  romances.  Died 
in  1372.  He  is  called  the  first  English  prose  writer. 

See  Disraeli,  “Amenities  of  Literature;”  Sprengel,  “Ge- 
schichte  der  geographischen  Entdeckungen  ;”  “ Retrospective  Re- 
view,” vol.  iii.,  (1821.) 

Mandosio,  min-do'se-o,  ( Prospero,)  a mediocre 
Italian  writer,  born  at  Rome.  He  compiled  a work 
called  “ Bibliotheca  Romana,”  consisting  of  biographies 
of  about  five  hundred  Roman  writers,  ancient  and 
modern,  (2  vols.,  1682-92.)  Died  about  1700. 

Manes.  See  Lares. 

Ma'nes,  Ma'iii,  or  Manichaeus,  man-e-kee'us,  the 
founder  of  the  heretical  sect  of  Manichseans,  was  prob- 
ably born  in  Persia  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. He  corrupted  the  Christian  religion  by  mixing 
with  it  some  doctrines  of  the  Magi,  teaching  th=>*-  the 
world  is  made  or  ruled  by  two  eternal  and  opposing 
principles  of  light  and  darkness.  He  rejected  the  Old 
Testament,  professed  that  he  was  the  Comforter  promised 
in  John  xvi.,  held  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  and 
published  a book  which  he  pretended  contained  a revela- 
tion from  heaven.  Manes  obtained  proselytes  in  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  other  countries.  Saint  Augustine  was  a zealot 
of  this  sect  in  his  youth.  The  Oriental  accounts  of  Manes, 
differing  widely  from  those  of  the  Greek  or  Catholic 
writers,  state  that  he  was  born  of  the  race  of  Magi,  lived 
in  Susiana,  was  an  adept  in  painting  and  other  arts, 
produced  a “gorgeous  picture-book,”  which  was  re- 
ceived as  sacred  by  his  disciples,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  Varanes,  King  of  Persia,  about  272  a.d.  The  Latin 
and  Greek  writers  say  that  his  original  name  was  Cubri- 
CUS,  that  he  derived  his  doctrines  from  an  impostor 
named  Terebinthus,  and  was  punished  with  death  for 
his  heresy,  in  277  A.D. 

See  Beausobre,  “ Histoire  du  Manichiisme  ;”  Basnage,  “ His- 
toire des  Eglises  reform^es ;”  Saint  Augustine,  “De  Moribus 
Manichaeorum;”  Walch,  “ Geschichte  der  Ketzereien  ;”  Pi.ucquet, 
“ Dictionnaire  des  Heresies;”  Ritter,  “ History  of  Philosophy  ;” 
Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary,”  article  “ Manicheism.” 

Manesse,  mfViiss',  (Denis  Joseph,)  a French  natu- 
ralist, born  atLandrecies  in  1743  1 died  in  1820. 

Manesson-Mallet,  mi'ni'siN'  mi'l 4',  (Alain,)  a 
French  geometer  and  military  engineer,  born  in  Paris  in 
1630.  He  published  a “Description  of  the  World,” 
(“  Description  de  l’Univers,”  5 vols.,  1683.)  Died  ii.  1706. 

Man'e-tho,  [Gr.  M.aviduv  and  Mavefldf ; Fr.  ManE- 
thon,  mt'ni'tdN',]  a celebrated  Egyptian  writer  and 
priest,  was  a native  of  Sebennytus,  or,  according  to  some 
accounts,  of  Diospolis,  and  flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  Soter  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  between  300 
and  250  B.C.  He  was  reputed  to  have  attained  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  wisdom.  He  was  keeper  of  the  sacred 
archives  at  Heliopolis,  and  author  of  several  important 
works,  among  which  was  a “ General  History  of  Egypt,” 
in  Greek.  This  is  lost,  except  fragments  preserved  by 
Josephus  in  his  “Reply  to  Apion,”  and  by  George  Syn- 
cellus.  He  was  the  first  Egyptian  who  wrote  in  Greek 
an  account  of  the  religion,  history,  and  chronology  of 
Egypt.  A poem,  in  Greek,  on  the  influence  of  the  stars, 
entitled  “Apotelesmatica,”  (which  has  come  down  to  us 
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entire,)  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Manetho,  but  was  proba- 
bly written  by  a later  author. 

See  Bunsen,  “Egyptens  Stelle  in  der  Weltgeschichte;”  Boeck, 
“Manetho  und  die  Hundssternperiode,”  1845;  Fabricius,  “Biblio- 
theca Grseca  Fruin,  “ Dissertatio  historica  de  Manethone,”  1847 ; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale ;”  Smith,  “Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biography,”  etc. 

Manethon.  See  Manetho. 

Manetti,  ml-net'tee,  [Lat.  Manet'tus,]  (Gian- 
nozzo,)  an  Italian  statesman  and  author,  born  at  Flor- 
ence in  1396,  was  one  of  those  who  contributed  to  the 
revival  of  learning  in  Italy.  He  was  versed  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  was  reputed  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time.  After  holding  other  high  offices 
in  Florence,  he  was  elected  to  the  Council  of  Ten,  and 
was  secretary  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.  Among  his  works 
are  a “ Life  of  Petrarch,”  and  a “ Specimen  of  the  Lite- 
rary History  of  Florence  during  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Centuries,”  in  Latin,  (1747.)  Died  in  1459. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “ Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana J.  B. 
R£quier,  “Vie  de  G.  Manetti,  Sdnateur  de  Florence,”  1762  ; Naldo 
Naldi,  “Vita  Manetti,”  in  Muratori’s  “Scriptores  Rerum  Itali- 
carum.” 

Manetti,  (Rutilio,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Sienna 
in  1571,  was  a pupil  of  Francesco  Vanni.  Plis  design 
and  style  are  commended  as  correct  and  noble.  He 
painted  both  in  oil  and  fresco  with  equal  success.  Died 
in  1639. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Baldinucci,  “No- 
tizie.” 

Manetti,  (Saverio,)  an  Italian  physician  and  natu- 
ralist, born  at  Florence  in  1723.  He  became  keeper  of 
the  botanic  garden  of  that  city,  and  corresponded  with 
the  most  eminent  savants  of  Europe.  He  published, 
among  other  works,  a “Treatise  on  Different  Species  of 
Grain  and  Bread,”  (1765,)  and  a splendid  work  on  the 
“ Natural  History  of  Birds,”  with  coloured  plates,  (1767.) 
Died  in  1785. 

Manettus.  See  Manetti,  (Giannozzo.) 

Man'fred,  [It.  Manfredi,  min-fra'dee;  Lat.  Man- 
fre'dus;  Fr.  Mainfroi,  mlN'fRwiP,]  King  of  Naples, 
born  about  1234,  was  a natural  son  of  the  emperor  Frede- 
rick II.,  from  whom  he  seems  to  have  inherited  noble  or 
at  least  popular  qualities.  By  the  will  of  Frederick,  who 
died  in  1250,  Manfred  became  Regent  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
until  the  arrival  of  Conrad,  the  lawful  heir,  who  was 
in  Germany.  Conrad  died  in  1254,  leaving  an  infant 
son,  Conradin  or  Corradino,  and  Manfred  again  became 
regent.  A rumour  of  Conradin’s  death  having  obtained 
credence,  Manfred  was  proclaimed  king  in  1258,  and  he 
refused  to  relinquish  the  royal  power  when  that  report 
was  proved  to  be  false.  He  became  an  ally  of  the  Ghibe- 
lines  of  Northern  Italy  against  the  Guelphs.  Urban  IV., 
who  became  pope  in  1261,  and  who  had  long  been  an 
enemy  to  the  house  of  Suabia,  excommunicated  Manfred, 
and  offered  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  Charles 
of  Anjou,  a brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France.  Charles 
accepted  it  as  a fief  of  the  see  of  Rome,  marched  an 
army  into  Naples,  and  gained  a victory,  in  which  Man- 
fred was  killed,  in  1266. 

See  Burigni,  “ Histoire  de  Sicile;”  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des 
Republiques  Italiennes;”  Giuseppe  de  Cesare,  “Storia  di  Man- 
fredi Re  di  Sicilia,”  2 vols.,  1837  ; Von  Munch,  “Konig  Manfred,” 
1840;  C.  M.  Riccio,  “Alcuni  Studii  storici  intomo  a Manfredi,” 
etc.,  1850;  F.  A.  Sebire,  1 1 Etude  historique:  Les  Partis  au  Moyen- 
Age,”  etc.,  1853. 

Manfredi.  See  Manfred. 

Manfredi,  min-fRa'dee,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Mantua  about  1580.  He  was  a pupil  of 
Caravaggio,  whom  he  imitated  so  well  that  good  judges 
mistook  his  works  for  those  of  his  master.  Among  his 
productions  is  “A  Party  of  Men  drinking.”  Died  in 
Rome  in  1617. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Manfredi,  (Eustachio,)  an  eminent  Italian  geometer 
and  astronomer,  born  at  Bologna  in  1674.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Bologna  in  1698,  and  astronomer  to  the  Institute  of  that 
city  in  1711.  He  published  Ephemerides  from  1715  to 
1750,  “Elements  of  Chronology,”  (1744,)  “Institutes  of 
Astronomy,”  (“  Instituzioni  astronomiche,”)  and  other 
works.  Manfredi  also  wrote  admired  sonnets  and  can- 
zoni.  He  was  a foreign  associate  of  the  Academy  of 


Sciences  of  Paris,  and  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  Died  in  1739. 

See  Fontenelle,  “Eiloge  de  Manfredi;”  G.  P.  Zanotti,  “Vita 
di  E.  Manfredi,”  1745;  Fabroni,  “ Vita-  Italorum  doctrina  excel- 
lentium;”  Fantuzzi,  “Scrittori  Bolognesi.” 

Manfredi,  (Gabriele,)  born  at  Bologna  in  1681,  be- 
came professor  of  mathematics  in  Bologna  in  1720.  He 
succeeded  his  brother  Eustachio  in  1739  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  waters.  He  wrote  an  able  treatise  “ On 
Equations  of  the  First  Degree,”  and  several  Memoirs 
for  the  Institute  of  Bologna.  Died  in  1761. 

See  Montucla,  “ Histoire  des  Mathematiques.” 

Manfredini,  min-fRi-dee'nee,  ( Federigo,  ) Mar- 
quis, an  Italian  minister  of  state,  born  at  Rovigo  in 
1743.  He  became  prime  minister  of  the  archduke  Fer- 
dinand of  Tuscany  in  1790.  Flis  prudent  measures  pre- 
served Tuscany  from  invasion  by  the  French  until  1799, 
when  Ferdinand  and  his  minister  were  forced  to  retire 
into  exile.  Died  in  1829. 

Manfredus.  See  Manfred. 

Mangeart,  mfiN'zh&R',  (Thomas,)  a French  nu- 
mismatist and  monk,  born  at  Metz  in  1695,  wrote  an 
“Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Medals,”  (1763.) 
Died  in  1762. 

Mangenot,  mSNzh'no',  (Louis,)  Abb£,  a French  poet 
and  priest,  born  in  Paris  in  1694.  He  wrote  an  admired 
eclogue  called  “The  Rendezvous.”  Died  in  1768. 

Manget,  m6N/zh&/,  (Jean  Jacob,)  a Swiss  physician 
and  writer,  born  at  Geneva  in  1652.  He  practised  in 
that  city,  and  published  many  scientific  works,  among 
which  are  “Anatomical  Library,”  (“Bibliotheca  Ana- 
tomica,”  1685,)  and  “Curious  Chemical  Library,”  (“Bi- 
bliotheca chemica  curiosa,”  1702.)  In  1699  he  received 
the  title  of  first  physician  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
Died  at  Geneva  in  1742. 

See  S^nebier,  “ Histoire  litt^raire  de  Gen&ve.” 

Man'gey,  (Thomas,)  an  English  theological  writer, 
born  at  Leeds  in  1684.  He  obtained  the  first  stall  of 
Durham  in  1722.  Died  in  1755. 

See  Hutchinson,  “ History  of  Durham.” 

Mangili,  mffii-jee'lee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  natu- 
ralist and  physician,  born  at  Caprino  in  1767;  died  in 
1829.  He  wrote  several  scientific  treatises. 

Mangin,  mbN'zhiN',  (Charles,)  a French  architect, 
born  near  Meaux  in  1721,  designed  several  important 
edifices  in  Paris,  among  which  were  the  Halle  au  Ble 
(Grain-Market)  and  the  Church  du  Gros-Caillou.  Died 
in  1807. 

Mangin,  (Jean  PIenri  Claude,)  a French  advocate, 
born  at  Metz  in  1786.  He  wrote  several  legal  works. 
Died  in  1835. 

Manglard,  mfiN'gliR',  (Adrien,)  a French  painter 
of  landscapes  and  marine  views,  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
1695  ; died  at  Rome  in  1760. 

Mangles,  mang'g’lz,  (Captain  James,)  a British  trav- 
eller, who  obtained  the  rank  of  commander  in  the  navy 
in  1815.  In  1816,  accompanied  by  Captain  Irby,  he  be- 
gan an  extensive  journey,  in  which  they  explored  the 
Upper  Nile,  the  ruined  city  of  Petra,  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  They  returned  to  England  in  1820.  See  Irby, 
(Charles  L.)  Captain  Mangles  died  in  1867. 

Man'goo'  (or  Mangou)  Khan,  written  also  Meng- 
ko  and  Moengke,  Emperor  or  Grand  Khan  of  the 
Mongols,  was  the  son  of  Toolee,  (Touli,)  and  grandson  of 
Jengis  Khan.  He  ascended  the  throne  about  1250.  His 
empire  included  Tartary,  India,  a part  of  China,  and 
Persia.  One  of  his  armies,  under  his  brother  Kooblai 
Khan,  subdued  Thibet ; and  another  army  at  the  same 
time  (1256)  conquered  in  Persia  the  Ismaeelian  dynasty. 
Two  years  later  he  took  Bagdad  and  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  caliph’s  dominions.  While  pursuing  his  con- 
quests in  China,  he  was  killed  in  battle,  in  1259.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Kooblai  Khan. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “Histoire  des  Ilkans ;”  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Gdndrale.” 

Mangum,  mang'gum, (Willie  Person,)  an  American 
statesman,  born  in  Orange  county,  North  Carolina,  in 
1792.  He  was  elected  a Senator  of  the  United  States 
by  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  in  1831,  and  acted 
with  the  Whigs  until  that  party  was  dissolved.  He 
also  represented  North  Carolina  in  the  Senate  for  two 
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terms,  (1841-53,)  and  was  president  of  that  body  daring 
the  administration  of  Tyler.  Died  in  1861. 

Manhes,  mi'nSs',  (Charles  Antoine,)  a French 
general,  born  at  Aurillac  in  1777.  He  entered  the  service 
of  Murat  in  1809,  and  suppressed  brigandage  in  Calabria 
with  extreme  severity.  Died  in  1854. 

Mani.  See  Manes. 

Manichasus.  See  Manes. 

Manigault,  man'e-go',  ? (Gabriel,)  a wealthy  Amer- 
ican merchant  and  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  born  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1704;  died  in  1781. 

Ma-nil'i-a  Gens,  the  name  of  a plebeian  Roman 
gens,  which  was  not  numerous  and  consequently  was 
not  divided  into  families.  Marcus  Manilius,  who  be- 
came consul  in  149  B.C.,  was  the  first  member  of  this 
gens  that  figures  in  history. 

Ma-nil'i-us,  (Caius,)  a Roman  tribune,  and  partisan 
of  Pompey.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  66  B.C. 
He  proposed  a bill  called  “ Lex  Manilia,”  granting  to 
Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates  in 
place  of  Lucullus.  On  this  occasion  Cicero  uttered  his 
celebrated  oration  “ Pro  Lege  Manilia.” 

Manilius,  (Marcus  or  Caius,)  a Latin  poet,  known 
as  the  author  of  an  astrological  poem  called  “Astro- 
nomica.”  Plis  name  is  sometimes  written  Mallius  or 
Manlius.  Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  his  nativity 
or  history ; but  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus  or  of  Tiberius.  His  poem, 
first  discovered  by  Poggio  about  1410,  is  a work  of 
much  learning,  and  contains  some  fine  passages,  but  is 
faulty  in  style. 

See  Scai.iger,  “Prolegomena  in  Manilium,”  1600;  F.  Jacob, 
“ De  M.  Manilio  Poeta,”  etc.,  1832;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G6ne- 
rale.” 

Manin,  ma-neen',  (Daniele,)  an  eminent  Italian 
patriot  and  statesman,  born  in  Venice  in  May,  1804,  was 
educated  for  the  profession  of  advocate.  He  was  a re- 
publican, and  promoted  the  liberation  of  Venetia  by  legal 
means  rather  than  by  arms.  In  March,  1848,  he  pro- 
claimed a republic  at  Venice,  and  became  president  of 
the  provisional  government.  Having  vainly  opposed 
the  annexation  of  Venetia  to  Piedmont,  he  resigned  in 
July,  1848.  He  was  soon  recalled,  and  governed  Venice 
as  dictator  during  the  siege,  which  lasted  a year,  and 
ended,  after  a heroic  struggle,  in  August,  1849.  He 
went  into  exile,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1857.  His  remains 
were  honoured  with  a magnificent  public  funeral,  by 
order  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Venice,  in  March,  1868. 

See  Henri  Martin,  “Life  of  Daniel  Manin,”  1859:  G.  V. 
Rovani,  “Memoria  storica  di  D.  Manin,”  Turin,  1850;  H.  Cas- 
tille,  “Manin;”  Chassin,  “Manin  et  l’ltalie,”  1859;  Edmond 
Flagg,  “Venice,  the  City  of  the  Sea,”  New  York,  1853;  “Fraser’s 
Magazine”  for  November,  1857;  “Westminster  Review”  for  April, 
i860. 

Manin  or  Manini,  ml-nee'nee,  (Lodovico,)  the  last 
Doge  of  Venice,  was  born  about  1727.  He  was  elected  in 
1 788,  a period  when  the  republic  manifested  evident  signs 
of  approaching  ruin.  He  refused  to  join  Austria  in  a 
coalition  against  the  French  in  1792,  and  remained  neutral 
in  the  war  that  ensued.  Venice  was  invaded  by  the 
French  in  1797,  the  form  of  the  government  was  changed, 
and  Manini  retired  to  private  life. 

See  Daru,  “ Histoire  de  Venise.” 

Manini,  mi-nee'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  writer  on 
theology  and  history,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1750;  died 
in  1834. 

Manini,  (Lodovico.)  See  Manin. 

Man'ley,  (James  R.,)  an  American  physician,  born 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  became 
professor  in  the  Medical  College  of  New  York.  Died 
in  1851. 

Manley,  (John,)  Captain,  an  American  naval  officer 
of  the  Revolution,  born  in  1734.  He  performed  several 
important  services.  Died  in  Boston  in  1793. 

Man'ley,  (De  la  Riviere,)  Mrs.,  a popular  English 
authoress,  born  in  Guernsey  about  1672,  was  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Roger  Manley.  To  procure  a subsistence,  she 
wrote  “The  Royal  Mischief,”  (1696,)  a tragedy,  which 
was  successful.  Her  next  work  was  a romance  called 
“ Memoirs  of  the  New  Atalantis,”  containing  severe 
strictures  on  some  of  the  persons  in  power,  which  caused 


her  to  be  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  for  libel.  She 
wrote  political  articles  for  the  Tory  ministry  between 
1710  and  1714,  and  edited  the  “ Examiner”  with  ability 
after  Dean  Swift  had  retired  from  the  direction  of  that 
paper.  Died  in  1724. 

See  Cibber,  “ Lives  of  the  Poets.” 

Man'li-a  Gens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  cele- 
brated of  the  patrician  gentes  or  tribes  of  Rome.  The 
family  names  of  the  Manlii  were  Cincinnatus,  Acidinus, 
Capitolinus,  Torquatus,  and  Vulso.  Among  the  emi- 
nent persons  of  this  gens  was 

Man'li-us  Cap-it-o-li'nus,  (Marcus,)  who  was 
elected  consul  in  392  B.c.  In  399  the  Gauls  under  Bren- 
nus  captured  Rome  and  besieged  the  Capitol,  which 
Manlius  and  others  defended.  According  to  tradition,  an 
attempt  of  the  Gauls  to  surprise  this  fortress  by  night  was 
defeated  by  Manlius,  who  was  awakened  by  the  clamour 
of  a flock  of  geese.  For  this  service  he  received  the 
surname  of  Capitolinus.  He  became  a champion  of 
the  popular  party,  or  plebeians,  in  385,  spent  his  for- 
tune freely  for  the  relief  of  those  who  were  oppressed 
by  debt,  and  was  accused  of  aspiring  to  royalty.  His 
enemy  Camillus  was  appointed  dictator,  and  Manlius, 
having  been  tried  for  treason  and  condemned  to  death 
by  the  patricians,  was  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  in 
381  B.c. 

See  Livy,  “ History  of  Rome Cicero,  “ De  Republica Aure- 
lius Victor,  “De  Viris  illustribus.” 

Man'li-us  Tor-qua'tus,  or,  more  fully,  Ti'tus  Man'- 
lius  Capitoli'nus  Torqua'tus,  a popular  Roman  hero, 
was  the  son  of  L.  Manlius  Imperiosus,  who  was  dictator 
in  362  or  363  b.c.  He  signalized  his  filial  affection  by 
extorting  from  Pomponius  an  oath  that  he  would  desist 
from  the  prosecution  of  his  father.  In  359  he  was  elected 
a military  tribune.  He  killed  in  battle  a Gaul  of  gigantic 
stature  and  despoiled  him  of  a chain,  ( torques,)  from 
which  he  derived  the  surname  Torquatus.  He  was  ap- 
pointed dictator  in  353,  and  again  in  349  B.c.  Having 
been  elected  consul  for  the  third  time  in  340,  he  defeated 
the  Latins,  and  punished  with  death  his  own  son,  who 
had  violated  orders  by  fighting  a single  combat  with 
one  of  the  enemy. 

See  Livy,  “ History  of  Rome,”  books  vii. , viii.  ; Aurelius  Vic- 
tor, “De  Viris  illustribus;”  P.  Ekerman,  “ Dissertatiode T.  Man- 
lio  Torquato,”  1767. 

Manlius  Torquatus,  (Titus,)  a Roman  general,  of 
the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  was  consul  in  235  B.C. 
Sardinia  having  been  subjected  by  him  in  that  year,  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  for  the  second  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome,  because  the  Romans  enjoyed  a universal 
peace.  He  was  re-elected  consul  in  224,  and  made  a 
speech  against  the  motion  to  ransom  the  prisoners  taken 
by  Hannibal  at  Cannae,  (216.)  In  215  B.c.  he  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  in  Sardinia.  He 
was  appointed  dictator  in  208,  and  died  in  202  B.C. 

See  Livy,  “ History  of  Rome,”  books  xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxv.,  etc. 

Man'lius  Vul'so,  (Cneius,)  a Roman  general,  elected 
consul  about  190  b.c.  He  conquered  the  Gauls  of  Ga- 
latia, and  received  the  honour  of  a triumph  in  186  B.c. 

Man'ly,  (Basil,)  a Baptist  minister,  born  in  Chatham 
county,  North  Carolina,  in  1798.  He  became  president 
of  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1837.  Died  in  1868. 

Mann,  (Horace,)  LL.D.,  an  eminent  American  edu- 
cationist, born  in  Franklin,  Norfolk  county,  Massachu- 
setts, May  4,  1796.  His  father  was  a farmer  in  limited 
circumstances,  so  that  Horace  was  obliged  to  procure  l.y 
his  own  exertions  the  means  of  obtaining  an  education. 
The  books  to  which  he  had  access  in  early  life,  as  he 
informs  us,  “were  few,  and  their  contents  meagre  and 
miserable.”  “My  teachers,”  he  adds,  “were  very  good 
people,  but  they  were  very  poor  teachers.”  There  was, 
however,  no  lack  of  hard  work,  and  in  summer  his 
labours  often  encroached  upon  the  hours  which  should 
have  been  devoted  to  sleep  ; yet,  with  all  these  disad- 
vantages, his  mind  gave  early  proof  of  uncommon  power 
and  intense  activity.  He  had  earned  his  school-books, 
when  a child,  by  braiding  straw;  and  his  severe  and 
frugal  life  gave  him  the  habit  of  depending  solely  upon 
himself  for  the  gratification  of  all  his  wants.  When 
about  the  age  of  twenty,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
Latin,  and  in  six  months  prepared  himself  to  enter  the 
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sophomore  class  in  Brown  University,  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  graduated  with  the  highest 
honours  in  1819.  The  subject  of  his  discourse  on  that 
occasion  was  “ The  Progressive  Character  of  the  Human 
Race.”  This  was  always  a favourite  theme  with  him, 
and  his  first  oration  may  be  said  to  have  foreshadowed 
his  subsequent  career  as  philanthropist  and  statesman. 
While  at  Providence  he  became  acquainted  .with  the 
young  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Messer,  president  of  the  university.  In 
1821  he  entered  the  law  school  at  Litchfield,  and  in  1823 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  commenced  the  practice 
of  law  at  Dedham.  He  was  elected  in  1827  to  the  State 
legislature,  and  during  his  connection  with  that  body  was 
distinguished  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  interests  of  education  and  temperance.  In  the 
practice  of  his  profession  he  had  adopted  the  principle 
never  to  take  the  unjust  side  of  any  cause  : it  is  said  that 
he  gained  four  out  of  five  of  all  the  contested  cases  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  The  extraordinary  influence 
which  he  exerted  over  the  minds  of  the  juries  was  owing 
in  a great  measure  to  the  confidence  which  all  felt  in 
his  honesty  of  purpose.  In  1833  he  removed  from 
Dedham  to  Boston,  and  soon  after  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate.  In  1836,  and  again  in  1837,  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Senate.  About  this  time  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe, 
for  whom  he  ever  afterwards  cherished  the  sincerest 
respect  and  affection. 

To  his  enlightened  philanthropy  and  untiring  efforts 
was  due  the  establishment  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital 
at  Worcester.  In  1837  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  (then  recently  organ- 
ized,) and  was  unanimously  re-elected  to  the  same  posi- 
tion for  eleven  successive  years.  From  the  moment  that 
he  entered  upon  his  new  duties,  he  devoted  himself  to 
them  with  undivided  attention  and  unremitting  zeal.  By 
his  lectures  and  writings  he  awakened  an  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education  that  had  never  been  felt  before. 
Through  his  influence,  important  changes  were  made  in 
the  school  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  a thorough  reform 
was  effected  in  the  educational  system  of  the  State. 

In  May,  1843,  Mr.  Mann  married  as  his  second  wife 
Miss  Mary  Peabody,  daughter  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Peabody 
and  sister-in-law  of  Mr.  Hawthorne ; and  immediately 
afterwards  he  sailed  for  Europe,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  European  schools,  particularly  those  of  Ger- 
many. He  returned  to  his  native  country  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1848,  Mr.  Mann  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, as  successor  to  J.  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  died 
in  February  of  that  year.  His  first  speech  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  in  advocacy  of  the  right  and  duty 
of  Congress  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories.  He 
says,  in  a letter  dated  December,  1848,  “I  think  the 
country  is  to  experience  serious  times.  Interference 
with  slavery  will  excite  civil  commotion  at  the  South. 
Still,  it  is  best  to  interfere.  Now  is  the  time  to  see 
whether  the  Union  is  a rope  of  sand  or  a band  of  steel.” 
In  another  letter,  dated  January,  1850,  he  says,  “Dark 
clouds  overhang  the  future ; and  that  is  not  all : they  are 
full  of  lightning.”  Again,  “ I really  think  if  we  insist 
upon  passing  the  Wilmot  Proviso  for  the  territories  that 
the  South — a part  of  them — will  rebel.  But  I would 
pass  it,  rebellion  or  not.  I consider  no  evil  so  great  as  that 
of  the  extension  of  slavery."  On  the  7th  of  March,  1850, 
Webster  delivered  his  great  speech  against  the  Wilmot 
Proviso.  This  led  to  an  open  rupture  between  him  and 
Mann.  Through  the  influence  of  Webster’s  friends,  in 
the  following  November  Mann  failed  by  a single  vote  to 
obtain  a re-nomination  in  the  Whig  convention.  He, 
however,  appealed  to  the  people  as  an  independent  can- 
didate, and  was  triumphantly  re-elected. 

In  September,  1852,  Mr.  Mann  was  chosen  president  of 
Antioch  College,  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  On  the  same 
day  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts  by 
a convention  of  the  Free  Democracy  (otherwise  called 
the  Free-Soil  party)  assembled  at  Lowell.  Although  not 
elected  Governor,  his  popularity  was  shown  by  his  vote 
running  far  ahead  of  that  of  the  other  Free-Soil  candi- 
dates. He  accepted  the  presidency  of  Antioch  College, 


which  under  his  able  management  attained  a large 
measure  of  success.  But  the  labours  and  anxieties  of 
that  responsible  position  proved  at  length  too  much  for 
his  health,  never  strong,  and  now  undermined  by  a life 
of  the  most  intense  and  unremitting  activity.  He  died 
August  2,  1859.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was 
doubtless  the  extraordinary  and  unceasing  mental  effort 
called  forth  at  the  college  commencement  in  July,  1859. 
His  address  to  the  graduating  class  on  that  occasion* 
is  an  eloquent  resume  of  the  great  principles  by  which 
his  life  was  governed,  and  forms  an  appropriate  close  to 
the  labours  of  this  heroic  and  gifted  philanthropist. 

See  “Life  of  Horace  Mann,”  by  his  wife,  Boston,  1865;  “New 
American  Cyclopaedia.” 

Mann,  m&n,  (Theodore  Augustin,)  Abb£,  a Flem- 
ish writer  and  antiquary,  born  about  1740,  resided  at 
Brussels.  He  published  a “ Tableau  of  the  Coins, 
Weights,  and  Measures  of  Different  Nations,”  (1779,)  a 
“Description  of  Brussels,”  (1785,)  and  other  works. 
Died  at  Prague  in  1809. 

Manne,  de,  deh  min,  (Louis  Charles  Joseph,)  a 
French  librarian,  born  in  Paris  in  1773.  He  became  in 
1820  keeper  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  in  which  he 
classified  300,000  volumes.  Died  in  1832.  His  son 
Edmond  succeeded  him  as  librarian. 

Man'ners,  (John  James  Robert,)  Lord,  a second 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  was  bom  in  1818.  He 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1841,  and  identified 
himself  with  the  Tory  party.  He  was  first  commissioner 
of  the  board  of  works  for  a short  time  in  1858-59,  and 
obtained  the  same  position  in  the  Derby  cabinet  (July, 
1866  to  December,  1868.)  In  the  Beaconsfield  cabinet 
1874-80  he  was  postmaster-general.  He  has  published 
lectures,  speeches,  &c. 

Manners,  (Robert,)  Lord,  a younger  son  of  John, 
Marquis  of  Granby,  was  a brother  of  the  fourth  Duke 
of  Rutland.  He  died  of  wounds  received  at  a battle  in 
the  West  Indies  in  August,  1782,  where  he  commanded 
the  ship  Resolution. 

Manners,  (Robert  William,)  Lord,  an  English 
general,  born  in  1781.  He  entered  the  army  in  1798, 
served  Wellington  as  aide-de-camp  in  the  Peninsular 
war  from  1808  to  1813,  and  was  wounded  at  Waterloo, 
(1815.)  In  1830  he  obtained  the  rank  of  major-general. 
He  was  frequently  elected  to  Parliament.  Died  in  1835. 

Mannert,  mln'nSRt',  (Konrad,)  a German  writer, 
born  at  Altdorf  in  1756,  was  the  author  of  a “History 
of  the  Vandals,”  (1785,)  “ History  of  Bavaria,”  (1826,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1834. 

Manni,  mJn'nee,  (Domenico  Maria,)  a distinguished 
Italian  antiquary  and  printer,  born  at  Florence  in  1690. 
He  published  new  editions  of  early  Italian  works,  which 
he  enriched  with  prefaces,  notes,  etc.,  and  wrote  valuable 
dissertations  on  the  history  of  Florence.  His  “ Historic 
Observations  on  the  Seals  of  the  Middle  Ages”  (30  vols., 
1739-86)  is  a work  of  merit.  Died  in  1788. 

See  Tomitano,  “ Elogio  di  D.  M.  Manni,”  1789. 

Manni,  (Giannicola,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Perugia  about  1478,  was  a pupil  of  Perugino.  Died  in 
1544. 

Man'ning,  (Henry  Edward,)  a Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  born  in  London  in  1809,  graduated  at  Oxford. 
He  took  orders  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  became 
Archdeacon  of  Chichester  in  1840.  In  1851  he  entered 
the  priesthood  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Arc:  bishop  of  Westminster  in  1865,  and  made 
a cardinal  in  1877.  Among  his  works  are  “ The  Unity 
of  the  Church,”  (1843,)  and  “ The  Temporal  Sovereignty 
of  the  Popes,”  (i860.)  He  took  a prominent  part  in 
the  (Ecumenical  Council  which  held  its  sessions  in  Rome 
from  December,  1869,  to  May,  1870,  and  he  maintained 
the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility. 

Man'ning,  (James,)  D.D.,  an  American  Baptist  di- 
vine, born  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  in  1738,  was 
the  first  president  of  Brown  Univefsity,  Rhode  Island. 
Died  in  1791. 

Manning,  (Owen,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in 
Northamptonshire  in  1721.  He  became  Vicar  of  Godai- 
ming and  rector  of  Pepperharrow,  (1769.)  He  wrote  the 

* Printed  in  his  “Life,”  pp.  554-575. 
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“ History  and  Antiquities  of  Surrey,”  and  completed 
Lye’s  “ Saxon  Dictionary.”  Died  in  1801. 

See  W.  Bray,  “ Life  of  O.  Manning,”  prefixed  to  the  first  volume 
of  his  “Antiquities  of  Surrey.” 

Maiming,  (Thomas,)  an  English  linguist,  born  in 
Norfolk  in  1774.  He  resided  for  a long  time  in  Thibet, 
and  accompanied  Lord  Amherst  to  China  in  1816.  Died 
in  1840. 

Mannini,  min-nee'nee,  (Jacopo  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1646  ; died  in  1732. 

Manno,  m&n'no,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Palermo  in  1754;  died  in  1831. 

Mannory,  mi'noTe',  (Louis,)  a French  advocate, 
born  in  Paris  in  1696.  He  published  “ Voltairiana,” 
(1748,)  and  “Plaidoyers  et  Memoires,”  (18  vols.,  1759.) 
Died  in  1777. 

See  Voltaire,  “ Correspondance.” 

Mannozzi,  min-not'see,  (Giovanni,)  an  excellent 
Italian  fresco-painter,  born  at  San  Giovanni,  near  Flor- 
ence, in  1590,  was  sometimes  called  Giovanni  da  San 
Giovanni.  He  was  a pupil  of  Rosselli.  In  1621  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  painted,  in  rivalry  with  Guido’s 
“Aurora,”  a picture  of  “Night  in  a Chariot.”  Having 
returned  to  Florence,  he  painted  “The  Judgment  of 
Paris,”  “Aurora  and  Tithonus,”  etc.  The  picture  of 
“ The  Patronage  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  by  Lorenzo 
de’  Medici”  is  called  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1636. 

See  Baldinucci,  “ Notizie Ticozzi,  “ Dizionario  “ Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale.” 

Man'nyng  or  Man'ning,  (Robert,)  an  English 
monk,  was  also  called  Robert  de  Brunne.  He  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.,  and  was  a 
canon  in  the  monastery  of  Brunne  or  Bourne.  He  trans- 
lated into  English  rhyming  chronicles  from  the  “ Brut 
d’Angleterre”  and  “ Roman  le  Rou.” 

Manoel.  See  Manuel. 

Manoel  of  Portugal.  See  Emmanuel. 

Manoncourt.  See  Sonnini. 

Manrique,  min-ree'ki,  (Jorge,)  a Spanish  poet, 
born  about  1420.  His  reputation  is  founded  on  his 
moral  poems,  which  are  highly  commended.  Died 
about  1485. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Longfellow, 
“Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Mansard  or  Mansart,  mSN'stR',  (Francois,)  an 
excellent  French  architect,  born  in  Paris  in  1598.  He 
restored  the  Hotel  Toulouse,  and  erected  the  chateaus 
of  Berny  and  of  Choisy-sur-Seine,  and  several  churches 
in  Paris.  The  Chateau  de  Maisons,  a few  miles  from 
Paris,  is  one  of  his  most  admired  works.  His  designs 
are  remarkable  for  nobleness  and  majesty.  He  invented 
the  curb-roof  called  “ Mansard.”  Died  in  1666. 

See  Fontenay,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Mansard  or  Mansart,  (Jules  Hardouin,)  a cele- 
brated architect,  born  in  Paris  in  1645,  was  a son  of 
Jules  Hardouin,  a painter.  His  mother  was  a sister  of 
F.  Mansard,  noticed  above.  He  studied  the  art  with 
this  uncle,  and  assumed  his  name.  Having  obtained 
the  favour  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  designed  the  most  im- 
portant architectural  works  of  his  reign.  He  had  a rare 
opportunity  to  display  his  genius  in  the  chateau  or  royal 
palace  of  Versailles,  which,  though  imposing  in  dimen- 
sions and  rich  in  ornaments,  fails  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  good  taste.  He  built  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
— in  the  grand  dome  of  which  he  attempted  to  rival  Sir 
Christopher  Wren, — the  Chateau  de  Marly,  the  Place 
Vendome,  and  other  public  works.  In  1699  he  was 
chosen  superintendent  of  buildings,  arts,  and  manufac- 
tures. Died  in  1708. 

See  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  “Vies  des  plus  c^lebres  Archi- 
tectes  Fontenay,  “Dictionnaire  des  Artistes;”  Jean  Duchesne, 
“Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  J.  H.  Mansart,”  1805. 

Mansart.  See  Mansard. 

Man'sel,  (Rev.  Henry  Longueville,)  a prominent 
English  writer  on  metaphysics  and  theology,  logic,  etc., 
was  born  at  Cosgrove,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1820. 
He  became  professor  of  moral  and  metaphysical  philos- 
ophy at  Oxford  about  1859,  and  regius  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  in  1867.  Among  his  works  is 
“The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought  Examined,”  (1858,) 
which  has  attracted  much  attention  and  no  little  criti- 
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cism  and  has  passed  through  a number  of  editions.  In 
this  treatise  he  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  argument  Sir 
William  Hamilton’s  position  that  “the  unconditioned  is 
incognizable  and  inconceivable  and  the  work  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  applications  of 
the  Hamiltonian  philosophy  to  questions  of  religion. 
Pie  edited  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  works  on  logic  and  meta- 
physics. He  also  contributed  to  the  “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica”  a valuable  treatise  on  metaphysics.  He  was 
appointed  Dean  of  Saint  Paul’s,  London,  in  October, 
1868.  Died  in  1871. 

Mansfeld,  von,  fon  mins'fSlt,  (Ernst,)  Count,  one 
of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  time,  born  in  1585,  was 
the  natural  son  of  Peter  Ernst,  noticed  below.  After 
fighting  for  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, he  left  their  service  about  1610,  and  became  an 
enemy  of  the  house  of  Austria.  He  avowed  himself  a 
convert  to  the  Reformed  faith,  and  in  1618  was  chosen 
general-in-chief  of  the  Bohemian  insurgents.  In  the 
service  of  Frederick,  whom  those  insurgents  had  elected 
king,  he  fought  many  battles,  and  defeated  the  Bavarians 
in  1622.  He  afterwards  marched  into  Flanders  and  re- 
pulsed the  Spaniards  at  Fleurus.  Having  raised  another 
army  to  attack  Austria,  he  was  defeated  by  Wallenstein 
in  1626,  and  died  near  Zara  in  the  same  year.  He  was 
one  of  those  generals  who  are  as  formidable  after  defeat 
as  before. 

See  “Acta  Mansfeldica,”  1624;  Niemann,  “ Geschichte der  Gra- 
fen  von  Mansfeld,”  1834;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Mansfeld,  von,  (Peter  Ernst,)  Count,  an  able 
German  general,  born  in  1517.  In  his  youth  he  entered 
the  army  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  After  serving  in 
several  campaigns,  he  commanded  an  army  against  the 
French  in  1552,  and  in  1569  led  another  army  to  aid 
Charles  IX.  against  the  Huguenots.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Moncontour.  He  succeeded  the 
Duke  of  Parma  as  Governor-General  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries in  1592.  Died  in  1604. 

See  Schannat,  “ Histoire  du  Comte  de  Mansfeld,”  1707;  Mo- 
r^ri,  “ Dictionnaire Historique ;”  Motley,  “United  Netherlands,” 
vol.  i. 

Mans'field,  (Jared,)  an  American  mathematician, 
born  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  Died  in  1830. 

Mansfield,  (Joseph  King  Eenno,)  an  American 
general,  born  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1803.  He 
commanded  the  department  of  Washington  in  June  and 
July,  1861,  and  directed  a corps  at  the  battle  of  Aniietam, 
where  he  was  killed,  September  17,  1862. 

Mansfield,  (William  Rose,)  Lord  Sandhurst,  a 
distinguished  English  soldier  of  the  present  century. 
His  honours  were  chiefly  won  in  India  and  the  Punjaub. 
After  being  raised  to  the  peerage  he  took  an  effective 
part  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  recon- 
struction of  the  British  military  system.  Died  in  1876. 

Mansi,  m&n'see,  (Giovanni  Domenico,)  a learned 
Italian  prelate,  born  at  Lucca  in  1692.  He  translateu 
into  Latin  Calmet’s  “Dictionary  of  the  Bible”  and  the 
“ Commentary”  of  the  same  author,  and  edited  several 
works  of  theology.  One  of  the  most  important  of  his 
works  was  an  edition  of  the  “ Collection  of  Councils,” 
(“  Sacrorum  Conciliorum  nova  et  amplissima  Collectio,” 
1757  et  seq.,)  in  which  he  was  aided  by  N.  Coieti.  Pie 
was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Lucca  in  1765.  Died  in 
1769. 

See  Zatti,  “Vita  di  D.  Mansi,”  1772. 

Manso,  mJn'so,  orManzo,  min'zo,  (Giovanni  Bat- 
tista,) Marquis  de  Villa,  an  Italian  author,  eminent  as 
a patron  of  literature,  was  born  in  Naples  about  1560. 
He  expended  part  of  his  fortune  in  founding  in  Naples 
the  Academy  degli  Oziosi.  He  was  intimate  with  the 
poet  Tasso,  who  commemorated  their  friendship  in  his 
dialogue  entitled  “ II  Manso.”  Milton,  who  had  been 
his  guest  in  Naples,  addressed  to  him  in  complimentary 
terms  a beautiful  Latin  poem  or  eclogue  entitled  “ Man- 
sus.”  Manso  wrote  the  “ Life  of  Torquato  Tasso,”  (1619,) 
and  several  poems.  Died  in  1645. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “ Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Manso,  m5nrso,  (Johann  Kaspar  Friedrich,)  a 
German  scholar  and  historian,  born  in  the  duchy  of 
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Gotha  in  1759.  He  published  a “Life  of  Constantine 
the  Great,”  (1817,)  and  a number  of  poems  and  an- 
tiquarian treatises.  Died  in  1826. 

See  Klug,  “Manso  als  Schulmann  und  Gelelirter,”  1826. 

Mansoor,  (Aboo-Amir-Mohammed.)  See  Al- 

Mansoor. 

Mansoor,  Mansour,  Mangour,  or  Mansur,  A1  * 
dl  mdnsooR',  (Aboo-Jaafar-  (or  Djafar-)  Abdallah, 
d'boo  ji'far  ib-dal'lah,  the  second  Abbasside  caliph  of 
the  Arabian  empire,  succeeded  his  brother  As-Seffah  (or 
Al-Saffah)  in  754  a.d.  About  765  he  founded  Bagdad, 
which  thenceforth  was  the  capital  of  the  empire  for  five 
centuries.  He  waged  war  with  success  against  the 
Turcomans  and  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  but  lost 
Spain,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Omeyyads. 
He  is  said  to  have  united  superior  talents  with  great 
cruelty  and  other  vices.  He  died  in  775  A.D.,  leaving 
the  throne  to  his  son  Mahdee,  (or  Mahdi.) 

See  Weil,  “Gesclnchte  der  Chalifen,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  ii. 

Manstein,  von,  fon  mdn'stin,  (Christoph  Her- 
mann,) an  able  general  and  historical  writer,  born  in 
Saint  Petersburg  in  1711.  In  1745  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Prussia,  and  a few  years  later  became  a major- 
general.  He  was  employed  by  Frederick  the  Great  in 
important  political  affairs,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Prague,  (1757.)  He  was  killed  in  a skirmish  the  same 
year.  He  left  “Historical,  Political,  and  Military  Me- 
moirs of  Russia,”  (in  French,  2 vols.,  1772.)  This  work 
has  been  translated  into  English. 

See  Huber,  “Vie  de  Manstein,”  prefixed  to  his  “ Memoires.” 

Mansueti,  m&n-soo-a'tee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  in  Venice  about  1450;  died  after  1500. 

Mant,  (Richard,)  an  English  bishop  and  commen- 
tator, born  at  Southampton  in  1776.  In  conjunction 
with  D’Oyly,  he  prepared  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  with 
notes,  (1817.)  He  became  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor 
about  1823.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a “ History 
of  the  Church  in  Ireland.”  Died  in  1848. 

See  Berens,  “ Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Bishop  Mant,”  1849 ; “ Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  1812. 

Mantegna,  min-t£n'y£,  (Andrea,)  an  eminent  Italian 
historical  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Padua  about 
1430,  was  a pupil  of  F.  Squarcione,  who  adopted  him 
as  a son.  After  he  had  worked  at  Padua  and  Verona, 
he  went  to  Milan,  where  he  painted  the  “Triumph  of 
Julius  Caesar,”  which  Vasari  esteemed  his  master-piece, 
and  which  was  purchased  by  Charles  I.  of  England.  It 
is  now  at  Hampton  Court.  He  painted  several  frescos 
in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and  worked  some  years  in  Man- 
tua, where  he  was  patronized  by  the  Marquis  de  Gon- 
zaga.  Among  his  most  admired  oil-paintings  is  the 
“Della  Vittoria,”  (1495,)  (a  picture  of  the  Marquis  of 
Mantua  rendering  thanks  to  the  Virgin  for  his  victory 
at  Fornovo,)  which  still  retains  its  beauty.  He  was 
probably  the  first  engraver  of  his  time.  Died  in  1506. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Lanzi,  “History  of 
Painting  in  Italy;”  Ridolfi,  “Vite  degli  illustri  Pittori  Veneti 
Lomazzo,  “Idea  del  Tempio  della  Pittura  ;”  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Me- 
moirs of  Early  Italian  Painters;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gencrale.” 

Mantegna,  (Bernardino,)  a painter  of  the  Mantuan 
school,  born  in  1490,  was  a son  and  pupil  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Died  in  1528. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Mantegna,  (Francesco,)  an  able  Italian  painter,  son 
of  Andrea,  noticed  above.  He  was  a pupil  of  his  father, 
and  completed  several  works  which  the  latter  left  un- 
finished at  Mantua.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  the  first 
master  of  Correggio.  Died  after  1514. 

Mantegna,  del,  dil  mln-tSn'yi,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian 
painter,  was  a relative  and  pupil  of  Andrea  Mantegna, 
noticed  above.  In  1514  he  was  master  of  a school  of 
artists  in  Genoa. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Man'tell,  (Gideon  Algernon,)  an  eminent  English 
geologist  and  palaeontologist,  born  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex, 
in  1790.  He  adopted  the  medical  profession,  which  he 
practised  many  years  at  Lewes.  A mine  near  that  place 
offered  him  a rich  field  for  observations  in  geology,  to 
which  his  attention  was  early  directed.  He  collected 
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from  the  Wealden  formation  and  the  chalk  a museum  of 
specimens  of  extinct  reptiles,  fishes,  and  plants,  which  was 
afterwards  bought  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
for  .£5000.  About  1825  he  discovered  the  Iguanodon, 
an  extinct  reptile  about  sixty  feet  long,  and  in  that  year 
was  elected  to  the  Royal  Society.  He  also  discovered 
three  other  genera  of  the  colossal  Dinosaurian  reptiles. 
In  1822  he  published  “ The  Fossils  of  the  South  Downs.” 
He  removed  to  Clapham  in  1839,  and  a few  years  later 
to  London.  He  not  only  enriched  the  science  by  his 
discoveries,  but  was  unsurpassed  by  any  English  geolo- 
gist of  his  time  as  a lecturer  and  a popular  expounder 
of  geological  facts.  His  most  important  works  are  “On 
the  Iguanodon,”  “The  Geology  of  the  Southeast  of 
England,”  (1838,)  “The  Wonders  of  Geology,”  (1838,) 
and  “The  Medals  of  Creation,”  (1844.)  Died  in  1852. 

See  Agassiz  and  Strickland,  “ Bibliographia  Zoologiae  et 
Geologias.” 

Manteuffel,  mSn'toififel,  (Otto  Theodor,)  Baron, 
a Prussian  statesman,  born  at  Ltibben  in  1805.  He  was 
appointed  director  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior  in  1846, 
and  minister  of  the  interior  about  November,  1848. 
Many  of  the  notes  and  diplomatic  circulars  of  1848  and 
1849  were  written  by  him.  He  was  president  of  the 
council  of  ministers  from  Dec.,  1850,  to  Dec.,  1858. 

Manteuffel,  von,  (Edwin  Hans  Carl,)  Baron,  a 
German  general,  born  at  Magdel  urg  in  1807.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  of  1870-71.  Died  in  1885. 

Mantica,  m&n-tee'kS,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  prel- 
ate and  jurist,  born  at  Pordenone  in  1534,  published 
“Decisiones  Romanse,”  (1618.)  Died  in  1614. 

Man'to,  [Gr.  Manna,]  a prophetess,  daughter  of  Tire- 
sias,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Argives  at  Thebes,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  under  whose  auspices  she  is 
said  to  have  uttered  oracles  at  Delphi.  She  was  some- 
times called  Daphne.  She  became  the  wife  of  Rhakius 
or  Rhacius,  and  the  mother  of  Mopsus. 

Man'ton,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine,  born  in 
Somersetshire  in  1620.  He  obtained  the  living  of  Stoke 
Newington  in  1643,  and  afterwards  preached  at  Covent 
Garden  in  London.  He  was  eminent  for  eloquence  and 
learning,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Crcmwell  in 
1653.  In  1660  he  became  a chaplain  to  Charles  II., 
but  was  ejected  from  his  church  in  London  for  non- 
conformity in  1662.  Several  volumes  of  his  sermons, 
lectures,  etc.  were  published.  Died  in  1677. 

Mantouan,  Le.  See  Mantuano. 

Mantovano.  See  Mantuano. 

Mantuan,  mJn-too-fin',  or  Mantuano,  man-too-fi'no, 
( Battista,  ) or  Battista  Spagnuoli,  (spHn-yoo-o'lee,) 
a Latin  poet,  once  of  great  celebrity,  was  born  at  Mantua 
in  1448.  He  had  great  facility  as  a versifier,  but  was  de- 
ficient in  taste,  and  his  works,  consisting  of  eclogues, 
silvce,  etc.,  are  now  entirely  neglected.  “ He  was,  and 
long  continued  to  be,”  says  Hallam,  “the  poet  of 
school-rooms.  Erasmus  says  that  he  would  be  placed 
by  posterity  not  much  below  Virgil.”  Pie  was  a Car- 
melite friar.  Died  in  1516. 

Mantuano,  mfin-too-i'no,  (Adamo  Ghisi,)  an  able 
engraver,  born  at  Mantua  about  1530,  was  a son  of 
Giovanni  Battista,  noticed  below.  He  engraved  after 
Michael  Angelo,  Giulio  Romano,  and  other  masters. 

Mantuano,  (Giorgio  Ghisi,)  born  at  Mantua  about 
1522,  was  a skilful  engraver  and  painter.  He  worked 
many  years  in  Rome,  and  engraved  the  finest  works  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  other  masters.  Among 
them  are  “The  Last  Judgment,”  after  Angelo,  and  the 
“ Holy  Family”  and  “ School  of  Athens,”  after  Raphael. 
He  was  living  in  1578. 

His  sister,  Diana  Mantuana,  a skilful  artist,  en- 
graved several  works  of  Raphael  about  1570-80. 

Mantuano,  [Fr.  Le  Mantouan,  leh  mSN'too'iW,  | 
(Giovanni  Battista  Bertano,)  an  Italian  painter, 
sculptor,  engraver,  and  architect,  the  father  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Mantua  about  1500.  He  was  the 
head  of  a family  which  produced  several  artists,  and 
whose  proper  name  was  Ghisi.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
Giulio  Romano.  His  engraving  of  the  “Burning  ot 
Troy”  is  highly  praised. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.  ’ 

Mantuano,  (Teodoro.)  See  Ghisi. 

(Jl^’See  Explanations,  p.  23J 
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Manu,  [modern  Hindoo  pron.  muiFoo,]  written  also 
Menu,  [from  the  Sanscrit  man,  to  “ know,”]  a celebrated 
Hindoo  sage,  the  son  of  Brahma,  and  the  revealer  of  the 
code  of  laws  known  as  the  “ Institutes  of  Manu.” 

See  Wilson,  “ Sanscrit  Dictionary;”  Moor,  “ Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Manuce,  (Alde.)  See  Manutius,  (Aldus.) 

Man/u-el  I.  Com-ne'nus,  [Gr.  M avovr/X  6 Ko/n’rjvoc  ; 
Fr.  Manuel  Comn^ne,  mt'nii'gF  kom'nin',]  a Greek 
emperor,  born  about  1120,  was  a younger  son  of  John 
Comnenus,  who  designated  him  for  his  successor.  Manuel 
began  to  reign  at  Constantinople  in  1143.  He  was  am- 
bitious, brave,  and  licentious.  He  is  accused  of  perfidy 
towards  the  crusaders  Conrad  of  Germany  and  Louis 
VII.,  King  of  France,  who  passed,  with  their  armies, 
through  his  dominions  in  1147,  and  with  whom  he  had 
made  a treaty  of  alliance.  He  afterwards  waged  war 
against  Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  the  Hungarians,  and  the 
Turks,  over  whom  he  gained  several  victories.  Peace 
was  made  between  him  and  Roger  in  1155.  In  1176  he 
was  defeated  disastrously  by  Az-ed-Deen,  the  Turkish 
Sultan,  near  Myriocephalus,  where  Manuel  fought  in 
person.  The  Turks  were  defeated  in  turn  by  his  army 
in  Lydia,  in  1 177,  when  the  war  was  ended  by  treaty. 
He  died  in  1180,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son, 
Alexis  II. 

See  Gibbon,  “ Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire Le  Beau, 
“ Histoire  du  Bas-Empire ;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Manuel  II.  Palaeologus,  (pi-le-ol'o-gus,)  [Gr.  Ma- 
vovr/l  6 nallaioAoyof  ; Fr.  Manuel  Pal£ologue,  mt'nu'SF 
pt'l&'o'log',]  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  the  second 
son  of  John  VI.,  who  admitted  him  as  his  associate  in 
the  empire  about  1372.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1391,  Manuel  was  held  as  a hostage  by  Sultan  Bayazeed 
I.  He  escaped  from  Nicaea,  and  fled  to  his  own  capital, 
in  the  same  year.  The  enraged  Sultan  marched  against 
him,  and  besieged  Constantinople.  The  French  and 
German  chivalry  came  to  his  assistance  with  a large 
army,  and  forced  Bayazeed  to  raise  the  siege  ; but  he  de- 
feated those  allies  at  Nicopolis  (Nicopol)  in  1396.  The 
Sultan  prosecuted  the  siege  for  several  years,  until  the 
alarming  progress  of  Tamerlane  called  him  away  for  the 
defence  of  his  own  kingdom.  After  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Bayazeed,  in  1403,  Manuel  reigned  in  peace.  He  died 
in  1425,  aged  seventy-seven,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  John  VII.  Palaeologus. 

See  Gibbon,  “History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire;”  Von  Hammer,  “ Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs:” 
Berger  de  Xivrey,  “ Memoire  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Ma- 
nuel Paleologue,”  1853. 

Manuel,  mi-noo-SF,  or  Manoel,  mJ-no-Sl',  (Fran- 
cisco,) an  eminent  Portuguese  poet,  born  at  Lisbon  in 
1734.  He  wrote  admired  odes,  sonnets,  and  epistles, 
and  attained  the  reputation  of  the  most  excellent  modern 
lyric  poet  of  Portugal.  Among  his  poems  is  an  ode  to 
Washington.  The  liberality  of  his  principles  subjected 
him  to  a charge  of  heresy,  for  which  he  was  summoned 
before  the  Inquisition.  He  escaped,  and  retired  to  Paris 
in  1788.  He  made  admirable  Portuguese  versions  of  La 
Fontaine’s  “Fables,”  Chateaubriand’s  “Martyrs,”  and 
Wieland’s  “ Oberon.”  His  poems  were  published,  under 
the  name  of  “ Filinto  Elysio.”  Died  in  Paris  in  1819. 

Manuel,  mt'nii'&F,  (Jacques  Antoine,)  a French 
orator  and  republican,  born  at  Barcelonnette  (Low  Alps) 
in  1775.  In  the  profession  of  advocate  he  attained 
eminence  at  Aix.  He  was  a member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  during  the  Hundred  Days,  (1815,)  when  he 
spoke  against  the  pretensions  of  Bonaparte  and  of  the 
Bourbons.  In  1818  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  the  liberals,  and  was  ranked  among  the 
ablest  debaters  of  that  assembly.  “ Of  all  the  revolu- 
tionary orators,”  says  Lamartine,  “he  was  the  most 
feared  and  hated  by  the  majority.”  After  a speech  in 
reply  to  Chateaubriand,  he  was  expelled  from  the  Cham- 
ber in  1823.  Died  in  1827.  “ He  had  no  one  to  con- 

sole him,”  says  Lamartine,  “but  Beranger,  whose  heart 
loved  in  Manuel  the  antique  stamp  of  the  premature 
but  intrepid,  moderate,  and  upright  republican.  . . . He 
was  more  remarkable  for  character  than  eloquence ; he 
preferred  action  to  speech,”  etc. 

See  Fadeville,  “Manuel  jugd  parses  Actions,”  1824  ; Ramond 
de  la  Croisette,  “ M.  Manuel, ” 1824:  Fourtanier,  “ Slloge  de 
Manuel,”  1849;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 


Manuel,  mS-noo-SF,  (Don  Juan,)  a Spanish  prince 
and  author,  was  a nephew  of  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile.  He 
was  Regent  of  Castile  during  part  of  the  minority  of 
Alfonso  XI.,  and  distinguished  himself  in  battle  against 
the  Moors.  He  wrote  many  works,  in  prose  and  verse. 
His  political  and  moral  treatise  called  “The  Count  of 
Lucanor”  (“  El  Conde  de  Lucanor”)  was  esteemed  by 
Bouterwek  as  the  finest  monument  of  Spanish  literature 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  Died  about  1350. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Ticknor, 
“ History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Manuel,  (Louis  Pierre,)  a French  revolutionist, 
born  at  Montargis  in  1751.  According  to  Beaulieu,  he 
took  a prominent  part  in  the  riot  of  the  10th  of  August, 
1792,  and  was  a partisan  of  Danton.  Soon  after  this 
date  he  conducted  the  royal  captives  to  the  prison  of  the 
Temple.  He  rescued  Madame  de  Stael  and  Beaumar- 
chais from  the  massacre  of  September.  As  a member 
of  the  Convention,  he  voted  against  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.  For  this  he  was  proscribed  and  executed  in  1793. 

See  Prudhomme,  “ Les  Revolutions  de  Paris  Louis  Blanc, 
“ Histoire  de  la  Revolution  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Manuel,  mf'ni FeF,  (Nicolas,)  a Swiss  artist,  author, 
and  Reformer,  born  at  Berne  in  1484,  was  sometimes 
called  Deutsch,  in  Italian  Tedesco,  (i.e.  the  “German.”) 
About  1510  he  went  to  Venice  and  became  a pupil  of 
Titian.  He  returned  to  Berne,  and  painted  “ The  Dance 
of  Death,”  in  fresco.  He  wrote  satirical  poems  and 
songs,  and  “ Dramatic  Moralities  and  Mysteries,”  a hu- 
morous composition.  In  his  latter  years  he  held  several 
public  offices,  and  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  Swiss 
Reformation.  Died  in  1530. 

Manutius,  ma-nu'she-ns,  (Al'dus,)  [It.  Aldo  Ma- 
nuzio,  SFdo  mj-noot'seA) ; lFr.  Alde  Manuce,  tld 
mi'niiss',]  a celebrated  Italian  printer  and  scholar,  born 
at  Bassiano,  in  the  Papal  States,  in  1447.  With  the 
patronage  of  Pico  de  Mirandola  and  Alberto  Pio,  he 
established  a printing-press  at  Venice  about  1490.  He 
invented  the  form  of  type  called  Italic,  procured  manu- 
scripts from  various  countries,  and  published  editions  of 
classics  which  surpassed  all  others  in  correctness.  About 
1500  he  formed  at  Venice  a literary  association  called  the 
Aldine  Academy,  the  design  of  which  was  to  promote 
literature  by  perfecting  the  copies  of  the  models  of  an- 
tiquity. He  compiled  a Greek-and- Latin  Lexicon,  (1497.) 
Died  in  1515. 

See  Unger,  “De  Aldi  Pii  Manutii  Vita  Meritisque,”  1752 ; D. 
M.  Manni,  “Vita  di  Aldo  Pio  Manuzio,”  1749;  A.  Renouard, 
“Annales  de  rimprimerie  des  Aide;”  Ambroise  Firmin  Didot, 
article  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Manutius,  (Aldus,)  or  Manuzio,  (Aldo,)  the 
Younger,  born  at  Venice  in  1547,  was  a son  of  Paolo, 
noticed  below.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  published  a 
“ System  of  Orthography,”  (“  Orthographiae  Ratio.”)  He 
was  professor  of  eloquence  at  Bologna,  Pisa,  and  Rome. 
He  wrote,  besides  antiquarian  treatises,  “ The  Life  of 
Cosimo  I.  de’  Medici,”  and  “The  Accomplished  Gentle- 
man,” (“II  perfetto  Gentil’uomo.”)  Died  in  1597. 

See  A.  Renouard,  “Annales  des  Aide.” 

Manutius,  (Paulus,)  or  Manuzio,  (Paolo,)  an 
Italian  printer,  author,  and  critic,  born  at  Venice  in  1512, 
was  a son  of  Aldus  Senior.  As  the  successor  of  his 
father  in  the  printing-establishment,  he  published  excel- 
lent editions  of  Latin  classics  in  Venice.  About  1562 
he  removed  his  press  to  Rome,  whence  he  returned  to 
Venice  in  1570.  He  acquired  a high  reputation  as  a 
critic  and  as  a writer  of  elegant  Latin.  Among  his  prin- 
cipal works  are  “ On  the  Roman  Senate,”  (“  De  Senatu 
Romano,”)  “ On  the  Roman  State,”  (“  De  Civitate  Ro- 
mana,”)  “ Roman  Antiquities,”  and  a volume  of  Latin 
Epistles.  “ The  letters  of  Manutius,”  says  Hallam,  “ pall 
on  the  reader  by  their  monotonous  elegance.  . . . Sciop- 
pius  thinks  him  consummate  in  delicacy  and  grace.” 
(“Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  Died  in 
1574- 

See  A.  Renouard,  “Annales  de  l’Imprimerie  des  Aide,”  1834; 
J.  G.  Krause,  “Apparatus  ad  P.  Manutii  Vitam,”i669;  Ambroise 
Firmin  Didot,  article  in  the  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

Manuzio.  See  Manutius. 

Man'wood,  (John,)  an  English  jurist,  flourished 
about  1600,  and  wrote  a “ Treatise  on  the  Laws  of  the 
Forest.” 
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Manwood,  (Sir  Roger,)  probably  the  father  of  the 
preceding,  was  chief  baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer. 
Died  in  1593. 

Manzi,  min'zee,  (Gulielmo,)  an  Italian  litterateur, 
born  at  Civita  Vecchia  in  1784.  He  made  a good  Italian 
version  of  Lucian,  (1819,)  and  wrote  a “Discourse  on 
'.he  Spectacles,  Festivals,  and  Luxury  of  the  Italians  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,”  (1818.)  Died  in  1821. 

£ee  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri Rossi,  “ Elogio 
storico  di  G.  Manzi,”  1822. 

Manzi,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  writer,  born  at  Civita 
Vecchia  in  1785,  was  a brother  of  the  preceding.  He 
published  “ The  Conquest  of  Mexico,”  (1817,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1839. 

Manzo.  See  Manso. 

Manzolli,  m&n-zol'lee,  or  Manzoli,  mln-zo'lee,  (Pie- 
tro or  Pier  Angelo,)  a Latin  poet,  born  at  Stellata,  on 
the  P.o,  in  Italy,  flourished  about  1510-40.  He  was  bet- 
ter known  by  his  assumed  name,  Palingenio  or  Palin- 
ge'nius  Stella'tus.  The  events  and  circumstances 
of  his  life  are  unknown.  He  wrote  a long  moral  poem, 
entitled  “ Zodiac  of  Life,”  (“  Zodiacus  Vitae,”  Bale,  1537,) 
the  books  of  which  are  named  from  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  “It  is  not  very  poetical,”  says  Hallam,  “but 
by  no  means  without  strong  passages  of  sense  and 
spirit,  in  a lax  Horatian  metre.  The  author  has  said 
more  than  enough  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  Lutheran- 
ism.” (“Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See  Gerdes,  “ Historia  Reformationis “Paling&ne,”  in 
Bayle’s  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Manzoni,  min-zo'nee,  (Alessandro,)  a celebrated 
Italian  novelist  and  poet,  was  born  at  Milan,  March  8, 
1784.  His  father  bore  the  title  of  count,  and  his  mother 
was  a daughter  of  the  Marquis  Beccaria,  the  eminent 
jurist  and  writer.  About  1805  he  made  a long  visit 
to  Paris,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Fauriel  and  produced  a poem  on  the  death  of  Carlo 
Imbonati,  (1806.)  He  married  Henriette  Louise  Blondel, 
of  Geneva,  in  1808,  and  became  a zealous  member  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Soon  after  this  event  he 
produced  several  hymns  on  the  Nativity,  the  Passion, 
the  Resurrection,  etc.,  which  have  much  literary  merit. 
His  next  work  was  a tragedy,  called  “ II  Conte  di  Car- 
magnola,”  (1820,)  in  which  the  three  unities  are  not  ob- 
served. This  drama  was  warmly  applauded  by  Goethe. 
He  published  another  tragedy,  entitled  “ Adelchi,”  and 
an  admirable  ode  on  the  death  -of  Napoleon,  “ II  cinque 
Maggio.”  His  capital  work  is  the  historical  novel  of 
“I  promessi  Sposi,”  (3  vols.,  1827,)  an  English  version 
of  which  has  appeared  under  the  title  of  “ The  Betrothed 
Lovers.”  It  presents  a vivid  picture  of  Italian  society 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  style  is  natural,  elo- 
quent, and  beautiful.  Manzoni  became  a senator  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  in  i860.  Died  in  1873. 

See  Louis  de  Lomenie,  “M.  Manzoni,  par  un  Homme  deRien,” 
1842;  Sainte-Beuve,  “A.  Manzoni;  Fragment  biographique,” 
1845;  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale;”  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  July  and 
November,  1827;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  August,  1826; 
“North  American  Review”  for  October,  1840. 

Manzoni,  (Francesca,)  an  Italian  poetess,  born  in 
the  Milanese  in  1710,  was  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  Died  in  1743. 

Manzuoli,  mln-zoo-o'lee,  (Tommaso,)  an  able  Italian 
painter,  born  near  Florence  in  1536,  was  also  called 
Maso  da  San  Friano.  He  adorned  several  churches 
of  Florence.  His  master-piece  is  the  “ Visitation,”  which 
is  preserved  in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican.  Died  in  1575. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. 

Mapes,  map,?  or  Map,  (Walter,)  an  old  English 
author,  born  in  the  Welsh  marches  about  1150.  He 
became  a favourite  of  Henry  II.,  who  sent  him  on  a mis- 
sion to  the  King  of  France  and  gave  him  several  bene- 
fices. In  1196  he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Oxford. 
He  wrote  satirical  Leonine  Latin  poems,  among  which 
is  an  ode  which  begins  “ Meum  est  propositum  in  taberna 
mori.”  In  Latin  prose  he  wrote  a curious  and  interesting 
work  called  “ De  Nugis  Curialium.”  He  was  the  re- 
puted author  of  several  romances  in  French  or  Anglo- 
Norman. 


Maphaeus.  See  Maffei  and  Maffeo. 

Mapletoft,  ma'pel-toft,  (John,)  an  English  physician, 
born  in  Huntingdonshire  in  1631.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  medicine  in  Gresham  College,  London,  in 
1675.  About  1680  he  took  holy  orders.  Fie  translated 
into  Latin  Sydenham’s  “Observations,”  at  the  request 
of  the  author,  and  wrote  “ The  Principles  and  Duties 
of  the  Christian  Religion.”  Died  in  1721. 

Mapp,  mfp,  [Lat.  Map'pus,]  (Marc,)  a French  bot- 
anist and  physician,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1632.  He  wrote 
a mediocre  “ Description  of  the  Plants  of  Alsace.”  Died 
in  1701. 

Mappus.  See  Mapp. 

Maquet,  mi'ki',  (Auguste,)  a French  novelist,  born 
in  Paris  in  1813.  He  was  author  (in  part)  of  a number 
of  works  which  were  published  under  the  name  of  Alex- 
andre Dumas.  Among  these  is  “ Monte-Cristo.” 

Mar,  Earl  of.  See  Erskine,  (John.) 

Mara,  m2/ra,  a famous  deva  of  the  Hindoo  mythology, 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Gautama,  (which  see.) 

Mara,  m3'ra,  originally  named  Schmelling,  (Eliza- 
beth,) a celebrated  German  singer,  was  born  at  Cassel 
in  1749.  She  was  a pupil  of  Paradisi,  and  became  the 
wife  of  J.  Mara,  a violoncellist  of  Berlin.  Between  1784 
and  1787  she  appeared  four  times  as  first  vocalist  at  the 
Handel  Commemoration,  and  was  greatly  admired.  She 
afterwards  performed  with  applause  in  Paris  and  Berlin. 
She  sang  in  four  languages.  Died  in  1833. 

See  Grosheim,  “Das  Leben  der  Kiinstlerin  Mara,”  1823. 

Mara,  de,  deh  mf'ri',  (Guillaume,)  a priest  and 
Latin  poet,  born  in  the  diocese  of  Coutances,  France, 
about  1470;  died  about  1530. 

Maracci.  See  Marracci. 

Maracci,  m3-r3t'chee,  or  Marracci,  m3r-r3t'chee, 
(Giovanni,)  an  Italian  historical  painter,  born  at  Lucca 
in  1637,  was  a pupil  of  Pietro  da  Cortona.  Died  in  1704. 

Marais,  mfTV,  (Marin,)  a French  musical  composer, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1656.  Among  his  works  is  an  opera 
entitled  “Alcyone,”  (1706.)  Died  in  1728. 

Marais,  (Mathieu,)  a French  jurist  and  writer,  born 
in  Paris  in  1664.  He  wrote  some  articles  for  Bayle’s 
“Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary,”  and  a “Life  of 
La  Fontaine,”  (1811.)  Died  in  1737. 

Marais,  des.  See  Regnier-Desmarais. 

Maraldi,  m3-r31'dee,  (Jacques  Philippe,)  an  as- 
tronomer, born  at  Perinaldo,  in  the  county  of  Nice,  in 
1665,  was  a nephew  of  Giovanni  Domenico  Cassini, 
under  whom  he  studied  astronomy  in  Paris.  About 
1700  he  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  spent  many  years  in  astronomical  observations,  and 
in  forming  a Catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  he  left 
in  manuscript  when  he  died,  in  1729. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vibe  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium ,”  Fonte- 
nelle,  “ Eloge  de  Maraldi.” 

Maraldi,  (Jean  Dominique,)  a nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Perinaldo  in  1709.  He  became 
assistant  astronomer  at  the  Paris  Observatory,  and  made 
many  observations,  which  were  inserted  in  the  collection 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Died  in  1788. 

Maran,  mi'rSN',  [Lat.  Mara'nus,]  (Dom  Prudent,) 
a learned  French  Benedictine  monk,  born  at  Sezanne  in 
1683.  He  wrote  a “ Dissertation  on  the  Semi-Arians,” 
and  edited  the  works  of  Saint  Cyprian.  Died  in  1762. 

Marana,  m3.-r3.hH, (Giovanni  Paolo  or  Giampaolo,) 
an  Italian  writer,  born  at  Genoa  about  1642.  He  was 
imprisoned  four  years  (1670-74)  for  a political  reason. 
About  1682  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  obtained  a pen- 
sion from  the  king.  In  1684  he  published,  in  French,  the 
first  volume  of  “ The  Turkish  Spy,”  (“  L’Espion  Turc,”) 
which  was  very  successful.  “The  Turkish  Spy,”  says 
Hallam,  “is  no  ordinary  production,  but  contains  as 
many  proofs  of  a thoughtful,  if  not  very  profound,  mind, 
as  any  we  can  find.  It  suggested  the  Persian  Letters 
to  Montesquieu.”  He  published  a second  volume  in 
1686.  Died  in  1693. 

Marangoni,  m3-r3n-go'nee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
antiquary,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1673.  He  wrote  a learned 
treatise  on  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  and  “ Thesaurus 
Parochorum.”  Died  in  1753. 

Maransin,  mf''r6N/s4N',  (Jean  Pierre,)  Baron,  a 
French  general,  born  at  Lourdes  in  1770;  died  in  1828. 

(Jl^=See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 


See  G.  Phillips,  “W.  Map,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschicbte  Konig 
Heinrichs  II.  von  England,”  1853. 
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Maranta,  ml-iln't!,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  bot- 
anist and  physician,  lived  at  Venosa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  He  assisted  Ferrante  Imperato  in  writing  his 
“ Natural  History,”  and  wrote  an  esteemed  elementary 
work  on  botany,  entitled  “ Methodus  Cognoscendorum 
Medicamentorum  simplicium,”  (1559.)  “The  author,” 
says  Hallam,  “ is  independent,  though  learned,  extremely 
acute  in  discriminating  plants  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
has  discovered  many  himself.”  (“  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe.”)  Died  about  1554. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “ Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Maranus.  See  Maran. 

Marat,  mi'rt',  (Jean  Paul,)  a notorious  Jacobin 
demagogue,  born  near  Neufchatel,  in  Switzerland,  in 
1744.  He  practised  medicine  in  Paris  before  the  Revo- 
lution, and  published  many  treatises  on  electricity, 
optics,  etc.  In  1789  he  incited  the  populace  to  anarchy 
and  bloodshed  by  his  journal  “The  Friend  of  the  Peo- 
ple,” (“L’Ami  du  Peuple.”)  Among  the  Jacobin  leaders 
he  was  probably  the  most  rancorous  enemy  of  the  royal- 
ists and  the  Girondists.  In  1792  he  was  elected  to  the 
Convention,  and,  uniting  with  Danton  and  Robespierre, 
formed  the  bloody  triumvirate  of  the  reign  of  terror. 
He  became  a self-constituted  public  accuser  before  the 
commune  and  the  Convention.  In  May,  1793,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Convention  ordered  his  arrest  for  outrages 
committed  against  that  assembly.  He  was  tried,  but 
was  acquitted  by  the  tribunal  and  brought  back  to  the 
Convention  in  triumph  by  the  mob.  “The  hesitation 
of  Danton,”  says  Lamartine,  “and  the  temporizing  of 
Robespierre,  raised  Marat  at  this  moment  to  the  apogee 
of  his  popularity  and  power.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders 
at  the  names  of  Danton  and  Robespierre,  expressing  his 
doubts  of  their  capacity  to  guide  the  Revolution.”  He 
was  assassinated  by  Charlotte  Corday  in  his  own  house 
in  July,  1793.  (See  Corday,  Charlotte.) 

See,  also,  Desmarest,  “Vie  de  Marat  depuis  1789;”  Val- 
louise,  “Marat,”  1840;  “ Skizzen  aus  Marats  Leben,”  Hamburg, 
1846;  Paul  Lacroix,  “Marat  Philosophe,  Naturaliste,”  etc.,  1854; 
Thiers,  “History  of  the  French  Revolution.” 

Maratta,  ml-rlt'tl,  or  Maratti,  mi-rit'tee,  (Carlo,) 
an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Camurano,  in  the  March  of 
Ancona,  in  May,  1625,  enjoyed  in  his  time  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  best  painters  in  Europe.  He  became 
a pupil  of  Andrea  Sacchi  and  a devout  student  of  Ra- 
phael’s works,  and  chose  Rome  as  his  permanent  resi- 
dence. He  was  employed  by  Clement  IX.  and  by  four 
other  successive  popes,  and  received  the  title  of  painter- 
ordinary  to  Louis  XIV.,  for  whom  he  painted  a picture 
of  Daphne.  His  Madonnas  are  admired  for  modest 
dignity  and  amiable  expression.  He  preferred  to  paint 
pictures  for  galleries  and  altars,  rather  than  large  works. 
Maratta  also  excelled  in  the  art  of  etching.  He  was  the 
last  great  painter  of  the  Roman  school.  Died  in  1713. 

See  Bellori,  “Vita  del  Cavalier  Maratti,”  1732;  Lanzi,  “His- 
tory of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Pascoli,  “Vite  de’  Pittori  moderni 
Ticozzi,  “Dizionario;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gentirale.” 

Maratta  or  Maratti,  (Maria,)  a daughter  of  the 
preceding,  was  a painter  and  a poetess.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  G.  Zappe,  the  poet. 

Maratti.  See  Maratta. 

Maraviglia,  md-rd-vil'yi,  ( Giuseppe  Maria,  ) an 
Italian  philosopher  and  moralist,  born  at  Milan.  His 
Latin  name  was  Mirabilia.  Died  in  1684. 

Marazzoli,  mS-rlt-so'lee,  (Marco,)  an  Italian  com- 
poser of  operas  and  oratorios,  bom  at  Parma ; died  in 
1662. 

Marbach,  maR'biK,  (Johann,)  a German  Protestant 
theologian,  born  at  Lindau  in  1521.  Among  his  works 
is  “ The  Faith  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Jesuits,”  (“  Fides  Jesus 
et  Jesuitarum.”)  Died  in  1581. 

Marbeau,  miR'bd',  (Jean  Baptiste  Francois,)  a 
French  writer  on  social  economy,  born  at  Brives  in  1798. 
He  founded  in  1844  charitable  institutions  called  Criches , 
for  infants  whose  mothers  serve  as  labourers  out  of  their 
own  houses. 

Mar'beck,  (John,)  an  English  composer  of  cathedral 
music,  was  organist  of  Windsor  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  He  composed  the  notes  to  the  Preces  and  Re- 
sponses used  in  the  English  cathedrals.  Having  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  Protestant  cause,  he  was  con- 


demned to  be  burned  for  heresy  about  1545,  but  was 
pardoned, — perhaps  on  account  of  his  musical  skill.  He 
published  a “Book  of  Common  Prayer  Noted,”  (1550,) 
and  a “ Concordance.”  Died  in  1585. 

See  Hawkins,  “ History  of  Music.” 

Marbeuf  or  Marbceuf,  miR'buf',  (Louis  Charles 
Ren£,)  Marquis,  a French  general,  born  near  Rennes 
in  1712.  He  commanded  in  Corsica  against  Paoli,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated  in  1768.  Died  in  1786. 

Marbois,  miR'bwi',  ( Franqois  de  Barbe— deh 
biR'bi',)  Marquis,  called  also  Marquis  de  Marbois, 
a French  statesman  and  writer,  born  at  Metz  in  1745. 
About  1780  he  was  charge-d’ affaires  and  consul-general 
to  the  United  States.  In  1792  Louis  XVI.,  who  esteemed 
him  for  his  probity,  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Vienna. 
He  was  elected  in  1795  to  the  Council  of  Elders,  in  which 
he  spoke  often  and  with  ability.  In  September,  1797,  he 
was,  with  others,  deported  to  Guiana  by  the  Directory. 
Bonaparte  appointed  him  director  of  the  treasury,  or  min- 
ister of  finance,  in  1801.  Marbois  was  dismissed  in  1805, 
but  in  1808  became  first  president  of  the  Cour  des 
Comptes,  (Chamber  of  Accounts,  or  exchequer.)  He  held 
this  office  about  thirty  years.  He  was  keeper  of  the  seals 
and  minister  of  justice  in  1815  and  1816,  and  received 
the  title  of  marquis  in  1817.  He  wrote  numerous  moral, 
political,  and  historical  works,  among  which  are  “The 
Conspiracy  of  Arnold  against  the  United  States,” 
(1816,)  and  a “History  of  Louisiana,”  (1828.)  Died  in 
1837- 

See  Antoine  Passy,  “ Notice  sur  le  Marquis  de  Barbe-Marbois,” 
1838;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene  rale.” 

Marbot,  mtR'bo',  (Antoine  Adolphe  Marcellin,) 
a French  general,  born  at  Altillac  in  1781  ; died  in  1844. 

Marbot,  (Jean  Baptiste  Antoine,)  a general,  born 
at  Altillac  in  1782,  was  a brother  of  the  preceding.  Na- 
poleon left  him  a legacy  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 
Died  in  1854. 

Marc,  the  French  for  Mark,  which  see. 

Marc,  mink,  (Charles  Chretien  Henri,)  a physi- 
cian, born  at  Amsterdam  in  1771,  settled  in  Paris  in  1798. 
About  1818  he  became  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who,  on  his  accession  as  Louis  Philippe,  in  1830,  gave 
him  the  title  of  first  physician  to  the  king.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  a “Treatise  on  Insanity,”  (“De  la 
Folie,”  etc.,  2 vols.,  1840,)  and  published  several  able 
medical  treatises.  Died  in  1841. 

See  Pariset,  “ Siloge  de  Ch.  Ch.  H.  Marc,”  1842;  Reveill£- 
Parisse,  “Notice  sur  C.  C.  H.  Marc,”  1842. 

Marc,  Saint.  See  Mark,  Saint,  and  Marcus. 

Marc  Antoine,  the  French  for  Mark  Antony.  See 
Antonius,  (Marcus.) 

Marc  Antonio.  See  Raimondi. 

Marc  Aurel,  the  German  for  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Marc  Aurele.  See  Aurelius,  (Marcus.) 

Marca,  de,  deh  miR'ki',  (Pierre,)  an  ambitious  and 
learned  French  prelate,  born  in  Bearn  in  1594.  At  the 
request  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  he  wrote  his  famous 
treatise  on  the  liberty  of  the  Gallican  Church,  entitled 
“De  Concordia  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii,”  (1641,)  which 
offended  the  court  of  Rome.  He  was  made  Bishop  of 
Toulouse  in  1652,  minister  of  state  about  1658,  and 
Archbishop  of  Paris  in  1661.  Among  his  works  is  a 
“ History  of  Bearn.”  Died  in  1662. 

See  De  Faget,  “Vie  de  Pierre  de  Marca;”  Bompart,  “£loge 
de  Marca,”  1672. 

Marceau,  mf r'so',  (Franqois  S£verin  Df.sgra- 
viers,)  a French  general,  born  at  Chartres  in  1769.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1786,  and  became  a general  of 
brigade  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  In  1793  he  obtained 
the  chief  command  of  the  army  sent  against  the  Ven- 
deans,  whom  he  defeated  at  Mans.  In  1795  and  1796  he 
commanded  a division  on  the  Rhine  and  in  the  Palati- 
nate, where  he  gained  advantages  over  the  Austrians. 
He  was  killed  in  battle  near  Altenkirchen  in  1796. 
Kleber,  who  was  his  friend,  said,  “ I have  never  known 
any  general  so  capable  as  Marceau  to  change  the  plan 
of  battle  on  the  spot  with  sang-froid  and  judgment.” 

See  Claude  Desprez,  “ Kldber  et  Marceau,”  1837 ; Lavall^, 
“Eloge  historique  du  Gdndral  Marceau,”  1797;  Sergent-Mar- 
ceau,  “Notice  sur  le  Gdndral  Marceau,”  1820. 


Marcel.  See  Marcellus  I.,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
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Marcel,  mtR'sSl',  (Etienne,)  a French  partisan  chief 
and  agitator  of  reform,  was  provost  of  the  merchants  of 
Paris  when  King  John  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner 
at  Poitiers,  in  1356.  He  became  the  leader  of  the  popular 
party  in  its  contest  with  the  dauphin  Charles,  who  acted 
as  regent.  Marcel  was  predominant  in  Paris,  and  con- 
trolled a majority  in  the  States-General,  which  refused 
to  vote  supplies  for  the  war  unless  their  grievances 
should  be  redressed.  A revolution  was  effected  which 
rendered  the  government  almost  republican.  Having 
given  the  command  of  Paris  to  Charles  the  Bad,  of 
Navarre,  he  was  betrayed  by  him,  and  was  assassinated 
in  1358. 

See  Naudet,  “Conjuration  d’fitienne  Marcel,”  etc. ; Froissart, 
11  Chronique  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fransais.” 

Marcel,  (Guillaume,)  a French  chronologist,  born 
at  Toulouse  in  1647.  He  negotiated  a treaty  with  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  in  1677.  He  published  valuable  “Chro- 
nological Tablets,”  and  a “ History  of  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  the  French  Monarchy,”  (1686,)  which  is 
commended  for  accuracy  in  dates.  Died  in  1708. 

Marcel,  (Guillaume,)  a French  writer  and  priest, 
born  about  1612.  He  wrote  Latin  and  French  verse, 
etc.  Died  in  1702. 

Marcel,  (Jean  Joseph,)  an  eminent  French  Orien- 
talist and  historian,  born  in  Paris  in  November,  1776. 
He  went  to  Egypt  in  1798  as  a member  of  the  scientific 
commission,  and,  having  returned  to  France  in  1801, 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  r&dacteurs  of  the  “Descrip- 
tion of  Egypt.”  He  was  director  of  the  national  printing 
department  (imprimerie)  from  1802  to  1814.  Among 
his  numerous  works  are  “Melanges  Orientaux,”  (1833,) 
a “ History  of  Egypt  from  the  Arabian  Conquest  to  the 
French  Expedition,”  (2d  edition,  1844,)  and  a “ Scien- 
tific and  Military  History  of  the  French  Expedition 
in  Egypt,”  (with  Louis  Reybaud,)  (10  vols.,  1830-36.) 
Died  in  1854. 

See  Belin,  “Notice  sur  J.  J.  Marcel,”  in  the  “Journal  Asi- 
atique,”  1854 ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Marcel,  maRt'sel,  (N.,)  a German  painter  of  flowers, 
fruits,  etc.,  born  at  Frankfort  in  1628;  died  in  1683. 

Mar-cel'la,  a Roman  lady,  was  a daughter  of  C. 
Marcellus  and  Octavia,  who  was  a sister  of  the  emperor 
Augustus.  She  was  married  first  to  M.  V.  Agrippa, 
divorced  in  21  b.c.,  and  married  again  to  a son  of  Mark 
Antony  the  triumvir. 

Marcellin.  See  Marcellinus. 

Mar-cel-li'nus,  [Fr.  Marcellin,  mi r'sI'Hn',  ] 
Saint,  a native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Caius  as  Bishop  of 
Rome,  or  pope,  in  295  A.D.  During  his  tenure  of  that 
office  the  Church  was  persecuted  by  Diocletian.  He 
died  in  304  or  305,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marcellus  I. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “ Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes 
Romains.” 

Marcellinus  Ammianus.  See  Ammianus. 

Marcellis,  mar-sel'lis,  (Otho,)  a Dutch  painter  of 
flowers  and  animals,  was  born  in  1613.  He  worked 
with  success  in  Paris,  Rome,  and  Amsterdam.  Died 
in  1673. 

Marcello,  maR-chel'lo,  (Benedetto,)  a celebrated 
Italian  composer  and  poet,  born  of  a patrician  family  at 
Venice  in  1686,  was  a pupil  of  Gasparini.  He  studied 
law,  and  was  for  fourteen  years  a member  of  the  Council 
of  Forty.  He  gained  distinction  as  a poet  by  a number 
of  sonnets  and  canzoni.  His  capital  work  is  a collection 
of  psalms,  entitled  “ Estro  poetico-armonico  Parafrasi 
sopra  i 50  primi  Salmi,”  (1724.)  These  were  received 
with  universal  enthusiasm  throughout  Europe,  and  mer- 
ited for  the  author  the  appellation  of  the  Pindar  and 
Michael  Angelo  of  musicians.  Died  in  1739. 

See  Burney,  “General  History  of  Music;”  F etis,  “Biographie 
Universelle  des  Musiciens  F.  Fontana,  “Vita  di  B.  Marcello,” 
1788;  F.  Caffi,  “Della  Vita  e del  Comporre  di  B.  Marcello,”  1830; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gemirale. ” 

Marcello,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  biographer,  lived  at 
Venice  about  1500,  and  wrote  “ De  Vita  Principum  et 
Gestis  Venetorum,”  (1554.) 

Mar-cel'lus  [Fr.  Marcel,  miR's?l';  It.  Marcello, 
maR-chel'lo]  I.,  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  a Roman  by  birth, 
and  was  elected  in  308  A.D.  His  efforts  to  maintain 
strict  discipline  are  said  to  have  caused  a schism  and 


sedition  among  the  believers.  He  died  in  309  or  310, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Eusebius. 

Marcellus  II.,  Pope,  born  at  Fano  in  1501,  was 
named  Marcellus  Cervius.  He  was  elected  pope  in 
April,  1555,  after  the  death  of  Julius  III.  About  three 
weeks  after  his  election  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Paul  IV. 

See  A.  Bower,  “ History  of  the  Popes Artaud  de  Montor, 
“ Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes  Romains.” 

Mar-cel'lus,  (Caius  Claudius,)  a Roman  consul, 
who  married  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavius  Caesar. 
He  became  consul  in  50  b.c.,  before  which  he  had  at- 
tached himself  to  the  party  of  Pompey.  While  in  this 
office  he  made  a motion  in  the  senate  to  deprive  Caesar 
of  his  command,  but  did  not  succeed.  He  remained  in 
Italy  during  the  civil  war,  and  shared  the  clemency  of 
Caesar  after  the  victory  of  the  latter.  Died  about  40  B.C. 

Mar-cel'lus,  [It.  Marcello,  maR-chel'lo,] (Donato,) 
an  Italian  physician,  born  at  Mantua.  He  wrote  “ De 
Historia  Medica  mirabili,”  (1586.) 

Marcellus,  (Marcus  Claudius,)  a Roman  general, 
celebrated  as  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  born  about  266 
B.c.,  was  the  greatest  member  of  a consular  plebeian 
family  which  produced  several  eminent  men.  In  222 
he  became  consul,  (with  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio,)  defeated 
the  Insubrians  on  the  Po,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  a 
triumph.  After  Hannibal  had  invaded  Italy  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  Marcellus  was  chosen  praetor  for  the  year  216 
B.c.,  in  which  the  battle  of  Cannae  was  fought.  He  was 
not  present  at  this  battle.  The  command  of  the  forces 
which  escaped  from  that  defeat  having  devolved  on  him, 
he  repulsed  the  attack  of  Hannibal  on  Nola,  and  was  the 
first  that  checked  his  victorious  progress.  He  was  elected 
for  the  third  time  consul  for  the  year  214,  with  the  great 
Fabius  Maximus  as  his  colleague.  His  most  famous 
exploit  was  the  conquest  of  Syracuse,  which,  though 
defended  by  the  genius  of  Archimedes,  he  took,  after  a 
siege  of  two  years  and  some  months,  in  212  b.c.  He 
again  obtained  the  consulship  in  210  B.C.,  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  fought  an  indecisive  bat- 
tle with  Hannibal  at  Numistro.  Marcellus  and  Hannibal 
commanded  the  respective  armies  at  Canusium,  (209,) 
where  the  Romans  claimed  the  victory.  Marcellus  was 
elected  consul  for  the  fifth  time  in  208  B.C.  Having 
advanced  to  reconnoitre  near  Venusia,  he  fell  into 
an  ambuscade,  and  was  killed  in  the  skirmish  with  the 
advanced  posts  of  Hannibal,  in  that  year.  Plutarch 
has  drawn  a parallel  between  Marcellus  and  Pelopidas, 
“ who,”  he  says,  “ were  both  men  of  heroic  strength,  and 
were  equal  in  courage  and  magnanimity.”  Polybius 
denies  that  Marcellus  ever  defeated  Hannibal. 

See  Plutarch’s  “Lives;”  Aurelius  Victor,  “De  Viris  illus- 
tribus;”  Livy,  “History  of  Rome,”  books  xxii.-xxvii. ; Polybius, 
“History;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Marcellus,  (Marcus  Claudius,)  a Roman  general, 
was  a son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
skirmish  in  which  his  father  was  killed.  He  was  elected 
praetor  in  198  B.C.,  and  consul  in  196,  when  he  com- 
manded in  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  defeated  the  Insubrians. 
In  189  he  was  censor.  Died  in  177  B.C. 

Marcellus,  (Marcus  Claudius,)  a son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, obtained  the  consulship  in  166  b.c.  He  was 
chosen  consul  again  in  155,  and  gained  a victory  over 
the  Ligurians.  In  152  he  obtained  a third  consulship, 
with  command  of  the  army  in  Spain,  where  he  subdued 
the  Celtiberians  and  founded  Corduba,  (Cordova.)  He 
perished  by  shipwreck  in  148  B.C. 

Marcellus,  (Marcus  Claudius,)  the  friend  of  Cicero, 
and  the  subject  of  the  admirable  oration  “ Pro  M.  Mar- 
cello,” was  a descendant  of  the  great  Marcellus.  He 
had  a high  reputation  as  an  orator.  Elected  consul  in 
52  b.c.,  he  urged  the  senate  to  extreme  measures  against 
Caesar.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  an  adherent  of  Pompey 
and  the  senate.  He  fled  from  Rome  in  49,  and  joined 
the  army  in  Epirus.  After  the  ruin  of  his  cause  at  Phar- 
salia,  he  exiled  himself  to  Mitylene.  Overcome  by  the 
warm  intercession  of  the  senators,  Caesar  granted  him  a 
pardon  in  47  B.C.  On  this  occasion  Cicero  expressed  his 
thanks  to  the  dictator,  and  his  high  estimate  of  the  merit 
of  Marcellus,  in  the  oration  which  bears  his  name. 
Marcellus  was  on  his  homeward  journey  when  he  was 
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assassinated,  near  Athens,  by  P.  Magius,  one  of  his  at- 
tendants, about  46  B.C. 

See  Cicero,  “Pro  M.  Marcello;”  Drumann,  “Geschichte 
Roms;”  Orelli,  “ Onomasticon  Tullianum.” 

Marcellus,  (Marcus  Claudius,)  was  the  son  of  C. 
Claudius  Marcellus,  noticed  above,  and  Octavia.  About 
the  year  25  B.c.  he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  the  empe- 
ror Augustus,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  mar- 
riage. He  was  a youth  of  promising  talents,  and  was  a 
general  favourite.  He  died  in  his  twentieth  year,  in  the 
autumn  of  23  B.c.  His  memory  was  embalmed  by  Vir- 
gil in  a beautiful  passage  of  his  epic  poem,  (book  vi.,  v. 
872,  etc.,)  which  was  recited  by  the  poet  in  the  presence 
of  Octavia  and  Augustus.  (See  Octavia.) 

See  Plutarch,  “Marcellus;”  Tacitus,  “Annales.” 

Mar-cel'lus  Em-pir'I-cus,  a Latin  writer,  born  at 
Burdigala,  (Bordeaux.)  He  was  inagister  ojficiorum  in 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  (379-395  A. D.)  He 
was  author  of  a pharmaceutical  work,  “ De  Medica- 
ments Empiricis,  Physicis,”  etc. 

Mar-cel'lus  Si-de'tes,  a native  of  Side,  in  Pam- 
phylia,  lived  about  140  A.D.  He  wrote  a long  Greek 
medical  poem,  of  which  fragments  are  extant. 

Mar-cel'lus  Ul'pl-us,  a Roman  jurist,  who  flourished 
about  150  A.D.,  and  was  a legal  adviser  of  the  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius.  He  was  author  of  thirty-one  books  of 
“ Digesta,”  six  books  on  the  “Leges  Julia  et  Papia,” 
and  one  book  of  “ Responsa.”  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  excerpts  from  his  works  are  found  in  the  “ Digest.” 
He  is  often  quoted  as  high  authority  by  Ulpian,  Paulus, 
and  other  jurists. 

See  M.  Tydeman,  “De  Marcelli  Vita,”  1762;  J.  T.  Seger,  “Ul- 
pius  Marcellus,”  1768. 

Marcellus,  de,  deh  miR'si'liiss',  (Marie  Louis 
Jean  Andr£  Charles  Demartin  du  Tirac — deh- 
mtR't&N'  clii  te'rik',)  Comte,  a French  writer,  critic, 
and  diplomatist,  born  in  Guienne  in  1795.  During  a mis- 
sion to  the  Levant,  in  1820,  he  brought  away  the  statue 
of  Venus  of  Milo.  He  published  “ Souvenirs  of  the 
Levant,”  (2  vols.,  1839,)  “Popular  Songs  of  Greece,” 
(1851,)  and  “Chateaubriand  and  his  Times,”  (1859.) 

Marcet,  mar'sSt'  or  miR'si',  (Alexandre,)  F.R.S., 
a skilful  Swiss  physician  and  chemist,  born  at  Geneva  in 
1770.  Having  been  exiled  for  political  reasons,  he  settled 
in  London  about  1797,  and  acquired  a high  reputation  as 
a practitioner  and  a lecturer  on  chemistry.  In  1815  he 
returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  elected  to  the  supreme 
council.  His  principal  work  is  an  “ Essay  on  the  Chem- 
ical History  and  Treatment  of  Calculous  Disorders,” 
(1817,  in  English.)  Died  in  1822. 

Marcet,  (Jane  Haldimand,)  a popular  writer  on 
science,  wife  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Geneva  in 
1785.  She  published  “Conversations  on  Chemistry,” 
(in  English,)  which  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
“Conversations  on  Political  Economy,”  (1816.)  “Every 
girl,”  says  Macaulay,  "who  has  read  Mrs.  Marcet’s  dia- 
logues on  political  economy  could  teach  Montague  or 
Walpole  many  lessons  on  finance.”  Died  in  1858. 

See  a notice  of  Mrs.  Marcet,  by  Professor  De  la  Rive,  in  the 
“ Bibliotheque  Universelle,”  new  series,  1858,  vol.  iii. ; Harriet 
Martineau,  “ Biographical  Sketches,”  London,  1869. 

Marcgraf,  maRk'gRif',  or  Marggraf,  maRG'gRif', 
(Georg,)  a German  naturalist,  born  at  Liebstadt  in  1610, 
was  author  of  a “Natural  History  of  Brazil,”  (in  Latin,) 
published  at  Leyden  in  1648.  “The  descriptions  of 
Marcgraf,”  says  Hallam,  “ are  good,  and  enable  us  to 
identify  the  animals.  They  correct  the  imperfect  notions 
of  Gesner,  and  add  several  species  which  do  not  appear 
in  his  work.”  Died  in  Guinea  in  1644. 

March,  maRch,  (Ausias  or  Osias,)  a Spanish  poet, 
born  at  Valencia.  He  imitated  Petrarch  with  success, 
and  wrote  many  short  poems  on  love,  morals,  etc.,  which 
were  printed  in  1543.  Died  in  1460. 

See  Ticknor,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

March,  (Miguel,)  a Spanish  painter  of  religious 
subjects,  born  at  Valencia  in  1633  ; died  in  1670. 

March  de  les  Batallas,  maRch  di  lis  bi-til'yis, 
(Esteban,)  a Spanish  painter,  father  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Valencia.  He  acquired  a great  reputation 
as  a painter  of  battles.  He  died  at  Valencia  in  1660. 

See  Cean-Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Historico,”  etc. 


Marchais,  des,  di  mf R'shi',  (Renaud,)  a French 
traveller,  wrote  a description  of  Western  Africa,  which 
was  published  by  Labat,  in  4 vols.,  (1731.)  Died  about 
1728. 

Marchal,  miR'shil',  (FRANgois  Joseph  Ferdinand,) 
a Belgian  writer,  born  at  Brussels  in  1780.  His  chief 
work  is  a “ History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V.,”  (1857.) 
Died  in  1858. 

Marchand,  mfR'shSN',  (Etienne,)  a French  navi- 
gator, born  in  the  island  of  Grenada  in  1755.  He  made 
a voyage  round  the  world  in  1790-92,  and  discovered 
several  small  islands  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean.  A 
narrative  of  the  voyage  was  published.  Died  in  1793. 

Marchand,  (Jean  Gabriel,)  Comte,  a French 
general,  born  near  Saint-Marcellin  in  1765.  He  served 
as  general  of  division  at  the  battles  of  Jena  (1806)  and 
Friedland,  (1807.)  When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba, 
(1815,)  Marchand  adhered  to  Louis  XVIII.  Died  in 
1851. 

Marchand,  (Jean  Henri,)  a witty  French  writer  in 
prose  and  verse.  Among  his  works  are  “Memoirs  of 
an  Elephant,”  (1771,)  and  “Political  Testament  of  M. 
de  V.,”  (Voltaire.)  Died  about  1785. 

See  Barbier,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Anonymes.” 

Marchand,  (Louis,)  a French  organist,  born  at 
Lyons  in  1669.  He  became  organist  of  the  royal  chapel 
at  Versailles.  Died  in  1732. 

Marchand,  (Prosper,)  a learned  French  bibliogra- 
pher, born  in  Picardy  about  1675.  Having  become  a 
Protestant,  he  removed  to  Amsterdam  in  1711.  He 
published  editions  of  rare  books,  collected  literary  anec- 
dotes, and  wrote  a “ Historical  Dictionary,  or  Critical 
and  Literary  Memoirs,”  (1758,)  a work  of  considerable 
interest.  (See  Allamand.)  He  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  “ Journal  Litteraire,”  an  able  periodical  published 
at  the  Hague,  (1713-37,)  and  author  of  a “ History  of 
the  Art  of  Printing.”  Died  in  1756. 

See  Haag,  “La  France  protestante ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
GAerale.” 

Marchangy,  de,  deh  ml R'shS.N'zhe',  (Louis  An- 
toine FRANgois,)  a French  author  and  advocate,  born 
at  Clamecy  in  1782.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“ The  History  of  France,  considered  in  its  Relations  with 
Poetry,  Eloquence,  and  the  Fine  Arts,”  (“La  Gaule 
poetique,”  etc.,  1813.)  Died  in  1826. 

Marchant,  miR'shSN',  (Nicolas,)  a French  botanist, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
(1666.)  Died  at  Paris  in  167S. 

Marchant,  (Nicolas  Damas,)  Baron,  a French 
antiquary  and  physician,  born  in  1767;  died  in  1833. 

Marche,  de  la,  deh  It  miRsh,  (Olivier,)  a poet  and 
chronicler,  born  in  Burgundy  in  1426.  He  served  Charles 
the  Bold  as  captain  of  his  guards,  and  was  made  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Nancy,  (1477.)  He  was  afterwards 
maitre-d'hbtel  (steward)  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  and  her 
son  Philip.  He  wrote,  in  French,  “ Historical  Memoirs,” 
(of  events  which  occurred  from  1435  to  1492,)  which  are 
considered  valuable  and  candid.  He  also  wrote  several 
poems,  one  of  which  is  called  “ Le  Chevalier  delibere, 
ou  la  Vie  de  Charles  le  Temeraire.”  Died  in  1501. 

See  Comines,  “ Memoires ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  GenAale.” 

Marchena,  maR-cha'ni,  (Josfi,)  a Spanish  litterateur , 
born  in  Andalusia  in  1768,  went  to  France  about  1790. 
Being  an  expert  linguist,  he  was  employed  as  secretary 
by  General  Moreau,  (1798-1804.)  He  translated  into 
Spanish  Moliere’s  “Tartuffe,”  Rousseau’s  “Emile,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1821. 

Marchesi,  maR-ka'see,  or  Zaganelli,  (Francesco,) 
an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Cotignola.  He  lived  about 
1520,  and  worked  at  Ravenna. 

Marchesi,  (Girolamo,)  a painter,  was  born  about 
1480.  He  painted  portraits  and  history  at  Rome  and 
Naples.  Vasari  dates  his  death  about  1550. 

Marchesi,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Bologna  in  1699;  died  in  1771. 

Marchesi,  (Pompeo,)  an  able  Italian  sculptor,  born 
in  1790,  was  a pupil  of  Canova.  Among  his  works  are 
a marble  statue  of  Goethe  at  Frankfort,  and  a Saint  Am- 
brose at  Milan.  Died  at  Milan  in  1858. 

Marchetti,  maR-ket'tee,  (Alessandro,)  an  eminent 
Italian  poet  and  professor,  was  born  at  Pontormo,  in 
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Tuscany,  in  1633.  lie  was  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Pisa  from  1659  to  1679.  In  the  latter  year  he  obtained 
the  chair  of  mathematics  at  Pisa.  He  published  an  able 
treatise  “ On  the  Resistance  of  Solids,”  and  other  works 
on  physics  and  mathematics.  His  reputation  rests  chiefly 
on  his  Italian  versions  of  Anacreon  and  Lucretius.  The 
version  of  Lucretius,  in  sciolti,  or  blank  verse,  is  generally 
admired  for  fidelity  and  elegance.  He  wrote,  also,  short 
original  poems.  Died  in  1714. 

See  Francesco  Marchetti,  “Vita  di  A.  Marchetti,”  1755  ; Fa- 
rroni,  “Vitee  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium ;”  Niceron,  “Me- 
nioires;”  Tiraboschi,  “ Storia della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Marchetti,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastical 
writer,  born  at  Empoli  in  1753.  He  defended  the  cause 
of  the  pope  in  some  of  his  numerous  works.  Among 
these  is  a “ Critique  on  Fleury’s  History  of  the  Church,” 
(2  vols.,  1782.)  Died  in  1829. 

Marchetti,  (Giuseppe  Salvagnoli — siil-vfin-yo'lee,) 
an  Italian  poet,  born  near  Empoli  in  1799.  He  com- 
posed several  small  poems,  and  translated  Virgil’s 
Eclogues  into  Italian  verse.  Died  in  1829. 

Marchetti,  (Marco,)  called  Marco  da  Faenza,  a 
skilful  Italian  painter,  born  at  Faenza;  died  in  1588. 

Marchettis,  di,dee  maR-ket'tfess,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian 
writer  on  surgery,  born  at  Padua  in  1593.  He  published 
“ Sylloge  Observationum  Medico-Chirurgicarum,”  (1664, 
often  reprinted.)  Died  in  1673. 

Marchi,  da,  dimaR'kee,  (Francesco,)  a distinguished 
Italian  engineer,  born  at  Bologna  about  1506.  He  served 
the  King  of  Spain  as  military  engineer  in  Flanders  for 
thirty  years,  and  made  inventions  in  fortification.  His 
reputation  was  founded  on  a work  entitled  “On  Forti- 
fication,” (Della  Architettura  militare,”  1599.)  Died 
about  1599. 

See  Marini,  “Vitacli  F.  Marchi,”  1810;  Gingueni£,  “ Histoire 
de  la  Literature  Italienne.” 

Marchin,  de,  deh  miR'shiN',  (Ferdinand,)  Count, 
sometimes  written  Marsin,  a French  general,  born  in 
1656.  He  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Spain 
in  1701.  He  returned  to  France  in  1703,  and  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  marshal.  At  the  battle  of  Blenheim  (1704) 
he  was  second  in  command,  and,  after  Tallart  was  made 
prisoner,  conducted  the  retreat  in  good  order.  He  com- 
manded under  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  the  great  battle 
of  Turin,  (1706,)  where  the  French  were  defeated  by 
Prince  Eugene  and  Marchin  was  killed. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “Mdmoires;”  De  Courcem.es,  “Diction- 
naire  des  Gendraux  Frangais.” 

Marchini,  maR-kee'nee,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an 
Italian  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Vercelli  in  1713.  He  pub- 
lished a “ Treatise  on  the  Divinity  of  the  Sacred  Books,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1774. 

Marchione  (maR-ke-o'ni.)  of  Arezzo,  a mediaeval 
Italian  sculptor  and  architect,  flourished  about  1200. 
One  of  his  works,  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pieve, 
is  extant  at  Arezzo. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. 

Marchmont,  Earl  of.  See  Hume,  (Sir  Patrick,) 
and  Hume,  (Hugh  Campbell.) 

Marcia  or  Martia  (mar'she-a)  Gens,  a Roman 
gens,  originally  patrician,  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
Ancus  Marcius.  The  family  of  Coriolanus  belonged  to 
this  gens. 

Marcian,  mar'she-an,  [Lat.  Marcia'nus  ; Gr.  Mapxt- 
avoQ ; Fr.  Marcien,  mi R'se-S.N',]  Emperor  of  the  East, 
was  born  of  obscure  parents  in  Thrace  about  390  a.d. 
He  had  risen  by  his  merit  to  a high  rank  in  the  army 
when  Theodosius  the  Younger  died,  in  450.  He  then 
accepted  from  Pulcheria,  a sister  of  Theodosius,  the 
offer  of  her  hand,  and  became  emperor.  His  reign 
was  wise  and  peaceful.  He  refused  to  pay  the  tribute 
demanded  by  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  saying,  “I 
have  gold  for  my  friends,  and  iron  for  my  enemies.” 
He  died,  without  issue,  in  457  a.d.,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Leo  I. 

See  Gtrbon,  “ Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Le 
Beau,  “ Histoire  du  Bas-Empire.” 

Marcianus.  See  Marcian. 

Marcianus,  mar-she-a'nus,  (/Elius,)  a Roman  jurist, 
who  wrote  in  the  reigns  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla.  He  survived  the  latter,  who  died  in  217  a.d.  The 


Digest  contains  many  excerpts  from  his  “ Institutiones,” 
his  “ Publica  Judicia,”  and  other  works. 

See  Oelrichs,  “De  Vita  /Elii  Marciani,”  1754. 

Marcianus  of  Heracleia,  (in  Pontus,)  [Fr.  Mar- 
cien d’H£racl£e,  mfR'se-iN'  dYri'kla/,]  a Greek 
geographer,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fourth 
century.  He  wrote  a “ Periplus  of  the  External  Sea, 
both  Eastern  and  Western,”  of  which  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us  and  are  esteemed  valuable. 

See  Ukert,  “ Geographie  der  Grieclien  und  Romer.” 

Marcien.  See  Marcian. 

Marcile.  See  Marcilius. 

Marcilius,  mar-see'le-us,  [Fr.  Marcile,  mfR'sJl',] 
(Theodorus,)  a Dutch  philologist,  born  at  Arnhem  in 
1548.  He  was  professor  of  rhetoric  in  several  colleges 
of  Paris  from  1578  to  1617.  He  published  notes  on 
Persius,  Horace,  Lucian,  and  other  classics,  and  wrote 
“ Lusus  de  Nemine,”  (1586,)  a poem,  and  a “History 
of  New-Year’s  Gifts,”  (“Historia  Strenarum,”  1599.) 
Died  in  1617. 

See  P.  Valens,  “Marcilii  Elogium,”  1620. 

Marcion,  mar'she-on,  [Gr.  M apiduv,]  a celebrated 
heresiarch  of  the  second  century,  was  born  at  Sinope,  in 
Pontus.  Having  been  excommunicated  for  some  youthful 
fault,  he  went  to  Rome  about  140  a.d.  He  devised  a 
new  creed  or  system,  which  was  accepted  by  numerous 
disciples  (Marcionites)  and  was  opposed  by  Tertullian, 
Origen,  and  other  Fathers.  He  taught  the  existence  of 
two  original  principles, — the  authors  of  good  and  evil, — 
and  ascribed  the  Mosaic  law  to  the  evil  principle.  He 
also  rejected  a large  part  of  the  New  Testament. 

See  Tillemont,  “Mdmoires  eccldsiastiques Lardner,  “ His- 
tory of  Heretics Schelmng,  “ Dissertatio  de  Marcione,”  1795  ; 
Neander,  “History  of  the  Christian  Church;”  Cave,  “Historia 
Literaria;”  Tertullian,  “ Contra  Marcionem.” 

Marck,  de  la,  deh  It  maRk,  (Guillaume,)  a Flemish 
chief,  born  in  1446,  was  noted  for  his  ferocity,  and  was 
surnamed  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes.  He  assas- 
sinated the  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  ravaged  Brabant,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  archduke  Maximilian.  He  then 
made  an  alliance  with  Rene  of  Lorraine  in  order  to  re- 
new the  war.  Maximilian  captured  him,  and  put  him  to 
death  in  1485.  William  de  la  Marck  is  a conspicuous 
character  in  Scott’s  romance  of  “ Quentin  Durward.” 

Marck,  de  la,  (Robert,)  Count,  was  master  of  the 
duchy  of  Bouillon  and  of  Sedan.  He  was  an  ally  of 
France  in  the  war  against  the  Austrians.  He  was  driven 
out  of  his  dominions  by  the  armies  of  Charles  V.,  but 
was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  (1526.)  Died  in 
r 535-  His  son  Robert  became  marshal  of  France.  (See 
Fleurangf.s.) 

Marco  Calabrese,  maR'ko  ki-li-bRa'si,  an  Italian 
painter  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  flourished  from  1508 
to  1541.  His  proper  name  was  Cardisco. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Marco  da  Faenza.  See  Marchetti,  (Marco.)  tu 

Marco  da  Forli.  See  Palmegiani. 

Marco  Polo.  See  Polo. 

Marconville,  de,  deh  mSR'k^N'vJF,  or  Marcou- 
ville,  mSR'koo'vfeF,  (Jean,)  a French  writer,  born  in  Le 
Perche  about  1540.  Among  his  works  are  a “Treatise 
on  the  Origin  of  the  Diversity  in  the  Opinions  of  Men,” 
and  one  “On  the  Goodness  and  Depravity  of  Women,” 
(“  La  Bonte  et  Mauvaistie  des  Femmes.”) 

Marcot,  miR'ko',  (Eustache,)  a French  physician, 
born  at  Montpellier  in  1686.  He  became  first  physician- 
in-ordinary  to  the  king.  Died  in  1755. 

Marculfe,  mar'kulf,  a French  monk,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  about  650  A.D.  He  formed  a collection  of 
formulas  of  contracts,  deeds,  and  public  acts  which  were 
used  and  approved  in  his  time.  This  collection  is  valued 
as  a monument  of  French  history  and  jurisprudence. 

Mar'cus,  [Fr.  Marc,  mf  Rk,]  a native  of  Rome,  was 
elected  Pope  or  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  place  of  Sylvester, 
in  336  A.D.  He  died  about  nine  months  after  his  elec- 
tion, and  was  succeeded  by  Julius  I. 

Marcus  Aurelius.  See  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

Mar'cus  Grae'cus  (gree'kus)  passes  for  the  author 
of  a Latin  work  on  the  art  of  destroying  enemies  by  fire, 
(“  Liber  Ignium  ad  Comburendos  Hostes,”)  a manuscript 
of  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
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Paris.  No  ancient  writer  mentions  him,  and  nothing  is 
known  of  his  history.  G.  Fournier  (of  the  “ Biographie 
Universelle”)  conjectures  that  he  wrote  near  the  dose 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  thinks  the  “ Liber  Ignium” 
is  a rather  bad  version  of  a Greek  original.  “ It  is  a 
tissue  of  errors,”  he  adds,  “and  a collection  of  recipes, 
one  or  two  of  which  give  almost  exactly  the  composition 
of  gunpowder.” 

See  F.  Hoefer,  “ Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Mar'cy,  (Randolph  B.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Massachusetts  about  1812,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1832.  He  became  a captain  in  1846,  and  colonel  in 
1861.  He  served  as  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  in  1862,  under  General  McClellan,  his  son-in- 
law. 

Marcy,  (William  L.,)  a distinguished  American 
statesman  of  the  Democratic  party,  born  at  Southbridge, 
Massachusetts,  in  1786.  Having  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1808,  he  studied  law  at  Troy,  New  York. 
He  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  of  1812,  and  distinguished  himself  in  several 
engagements  in  Canada.  About  1820  he  became  editor 
of  the  “ Troy  Budget,”  a Democratic  journal,  and  in  1823 
was  elected  comptroller  of  the  State.  He  became  a 
United  States  Senator  in  1831,  and  was  chosen  Governor 
of  New  York  in  1832,  1834,  and  1836.  He  was  a candi- 
date in  1838,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Seward.  He  was 
appointed  by  President  Polk  secretary  of  war  in  March, 
1845,  and  displayed  much  ability  in  this  position,  which 
was  rendered  more  arduous  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
Mexican  war.  He  retired  from  office  in  March,  1849, 
after  which  he  passed  four  years  in  private  life.  He 
supported  General  Cass  in  the  Presidential  election  of 
1848,  and  was  secretary  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Pierce  from  March  4,  1853,  to  March  4,  1857. 
During  this  period  he  gained  a high  reputation  as  a 
diplomatist.  He  died  at  Ballston  Spa  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1857^ 

Mar-do'ni-us,  [Gr.  MaptSowof,]  an  able  Persian  gen- 
eral, was  a son-in-law  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  In  492  b.c. 
he  commanded  a large  armament  sent  by  Darius  against 
the  Grecian  states.  Having  lost  a great  part  of  his  fleet 
in  a storm,  he  returned  without  success.  In  481  he 
held  a high  command  in  the  expedition  which  Xerxes 
led  against  the  Greeks.  After  the  Persians  had  been 
defeated  at  Salamis,  (480  B.C.,)  Xerxes  returned  home, 
leaving  300,000  men  under  Mardonius,  who  captured 
Athens  without  much  resistance.  He  was  defeated  and 
killed  at  Plataea  in  479  B.C.  by  the  army  of  Pausanias. 

See  Grote,  “History  of  Greece;”  Herodotus,  “History,” 
books  vi.-ix. 

Mare,  dela,  deh  If  mfR,  (Nicolas,)  a French  magis- 
trate, born  near  Paris  in  1639.  He  wrote  a “Treatise 
on  the  Police,”  (“Traite  de  la  Police,”  4 vols.,  1707-38.) 
Died  in  1723. 

Mare,  de  la,  (Philibert,)  a French  historical  writer, 
born  at  Dijon  in  1615.  He  wrote  “De  Bello  Burgundico,” 
(1641,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1687. 

Marec,  mi'rik',  (Pierre,)  a French  legislator,  born 
at  Brest  in  1759,  was  a moderate  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion, (1792-95.)  He  rendered  valuable  services  in  the 
committees  of  finance  and  marine.  Died  in  1828. 

Marechal,  mi'rYshSK,  (Georges,)  a French  surgeon, 
born  at  Calais  in  1658.  He  was  appointed  in  1703  first 
surgeon  to  Louis  XIV.  He  wrote  several  valuable  treat- 
ises on  surgery.  Died  in  1736. 

Marechal,  (Laurent  Charles,)  a French  painter 
on  glass,  born  at  Metz  about  1800,  adorned  many  of  the 
grand  churches  of  France  with  windows  of  painted  glass. 

Marechal,  (Pierre  Sylvain,)  a French  litterateur, 
born  in  Paris  in  1750,  is  said  to  have  been  an  atheist. 
He  published  a “ Dictionary  of  Atheists,”  (1800,)  and 
many  other  works.  His  chief  production  is  “ Travels  of 
Pythagoras  in  Egypt,  Chaldea,  India,”  etc.,  (“Voyages 
de  Pythagore  en  Egypte,”  etc.,  6 vols.,  1799,)  which  dis- 
plays much  learning  and  research.  Died  in  1803. 

See  Lalande,  “Notice  sur  S.  Marshal,”  1803;  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Marenco,  ml-rSn'ko,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  near  Mondovl  in  1752.  He  wrote  “ Osiris,  sive  De 
Legum  Origine,”  (1797 ,)  and  other  poems.  Died  in  1813. 


Marenzeo,  mf-rSn'ze-o,  (Luca,)  an  eminent  Italian 
composer,  born  at  Brescia  about  1550.  His  works  are 
principally  madrigals,  which  are  esteemed  models  of  ten- 
derness and  harmony.  Died  in  1599. 

Marescalchi,  ml-res-klFkee,  (Ferdinando,)  an 
Italian  diplomatist,  born  at  Bologna  in  1764.  He  was 
employed  in  1803  to  negotiate  a treaty  between  the 
Italian  republic  and  the  court  of  Rome.  Died  in  1816. 

Marescalco,  ml-rSs-kll'ko,  (Pietro,)  sometimes 
called  La  Spada,  a painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  born 
at  Feltre,  lived  about  1500. 

Marescot,  de,  deh  mf'rls'ko',  (Armand  Samuel,) 
Count,  a skilful  French  military  engineer,  born  at 
Tours  in  1758.  He  was  appointed  first  inspector-general 
by  Bonaparte  in  1800,  and  was  made  a count  in  1804. 
Died  in  1831. 

Maresius.  See  Desmarets,  (Samuel.) 

Marestier,  mf'rgs'te-a',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  an  able 
French  engineer  and  naval  architect,  born  at  Saint-Ser- 
van  about  1780.  He  constructed  the  first  steamboat 
used  by  the  military  marine  for  the  service  of  seaports. 
He  published  a “Treatise  on  the  Steamboats  of  the 
United  States,”  etc.,  (1824.)  Died  in  1832. 

Maret,  mf'rS/,  (Hugues,)  a learned  French  physician 
and  writer,  born  at  Dijon  in  1726.  He  was  a corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris, 
and  a friend  of  the  celebrated  chemist  Guyton  de  Mor- 
veau.  One  of  his  sons  was  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
noticed  below.  Died  in  1786. 

Maret,  (Hugues  Bernard,)  Duke  of  Bassano,  an 
able  French  statesman  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Dijon  in 
1763.  He  studied  law  in  Paris,  and  in  1789  reported 
the  debates  of  the  National  Assembly  in  a daily  “Bul- 
letin.” This  was  soon  united  with  the  “ Moniteur,” 
which  owed  its  success  to  the  reports  of  Maret.  Under 
the  new  regime  he  was  rapidly  advanced  in  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs,  and  was  sent  on  missions  to 
England  and  Naples  in  1793.  On  his  way  to  Naples  he 
was  arrested  by  the  Austrians,  and  confined  in  a dun- 
geon about  two  years.  From  1800  to  1811,  as  secretary- 
general,  or  secretary  of  state,  he  directed  the  home 
department  with  great  credit,  had  a large  share  of  Bona- 
parte’s confidence,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  cam- 
paigns. In  1811  he  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Bassano.  On  the 
return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  Maret  became  again  his 
secretary.  He  was  restored  to  the  rank  of  a peer  of 
France  in  1831,  and  in  1834  was  minister  of  the  interior 
for  a short  time.  He  had  been  admitted  into  the  Institute 
(Academie  Framjaise)  in  1803.  Died  in  1839. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale Las  Cases,  “Memorial 
de  Sainte-Hel&ne.” 

Maret,  (Jean  Philibert,)  a French  surgeon,  born 
at  Dijon  in  1705;  died  in  1780. 

Marets,  des.  See  Desmarets. 

Marezoll,  ml'rSt-soF,  (Gustav  Ludwig  Theodor,) 
a German  jurist,  born  at  Gottingen  in  1794.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  legal  works. 

Mar'ga-ret  of  Anjou,  [Fr.  Marguerite  d’Anjou, 
mfK'gR^t'  dSN'zhoo',]  a daughter  of  Rene  of  Anjou, 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  was  born  in  Lorraine  in  1429.  She 
was  married  in  1445  to  Henry  VI.,  King  of  England, 
and,  in  consequence  of  his  imbecility,  had  the  principal 
share  in  the  government.  In  the  ensuing  contest  be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  her  troops 
were  several  times  victorious  over  the  former ; but  they 
suffered  a fatal  defeat  at  Towton  in  1461.  After  several 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  repair  her  fortunes,  Margaret  was 
again  defeated  and  made  a prisoner  at  Tewksbury  by 
Edward  IV.  in  1471.  She  was  ransomed  by  the  French 
king,  Louis  XI.,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in 
France,  where  she  died  in  1481. 

See  Agnes  Strickland,  “ Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England 
Abb.i1  Provost,  “Histoire  de  Marguerite  d’Anjou,”  2 vols.,  1750; 
Louis  Lallemand,  “Marguerite  d’Anjou-Lorraine,"  1855;  J.  J. 
Roy,  “ Histoire  de  Marguerite  d’Anjou,”  1857. 

Margaret  of  Austria,  [Ger.  Margarethe  von 
Oestreich,  maR-gl-ra'teh  fon  ost'rlK,]  daughter  of  Max- 
imilian, Emperor  of  Germany,  and  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
was  born  at  Ghent  in  1480.  She  was  betrothed  when  a 
child  to  Charles  VIII.  of  France.  But  he  refused  to 
keep  the  engagement,  and  married  in  1491  Anne,  the 
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heiress  of  Brittany.  Margaret  was  married  in  1497  to 
Don  Juan,  Infant  of  Spain,  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, who  survived  but  a few  months.  She  was  again 
married  in  1501  to  Philibert  the  Handsome,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  who  died  in  1505.  In  1517  Margaret  was  ap- 
pointed by  her  father  ruler  of  the  Netherlands,  in  which 
post  she  displayed  signal  ability.  She  had  a part  in  the 
League  of  Cambray,  formed  in  1508  by  the  principal 
European  powers  against  Venice.  She  died  in  1530, 
leaving  a number  of  works  in  prose  and  verse,  including 
her  “ Correspondence,”  which  was  published  in  1839, 
(2  vols.) 

See  Munch,  “Leben  Margarethes,”  1833;  Altmeyer,  “Vie 
de  Marguerite  d’Autriche,”  in  the  “Revue  Beige,”  1839;  P.  J. 
d’Avoine,  “Essai  historique  sur  Marguerite  d’Autriche,”  1849. 

Margaret  of  Austria,  Duchess  of  Parma,  born  at 
Brussels  in  1522,  was  a natural  daughter  of  Charles 
V.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  She  was  married  in  1533  to 
Alessandro  de’  Medici,  Duke  of  Florence,  and  after  his 
death  to  Ottavio  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma.  In  1599  she 
was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Netherlands  by  Philip 
II.  of  Spain.  This  difficult  post  she  occupied  till  1567, 
when  she  resigned  it  to  the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  cele- 
brated Alexander  Farnese,  afterwards  Duke  of  Parma, 
was  her  son  and  only  child. 

See  Motley,  “ History  of  the  Dutch  Republic Prescott, 
“History  of  Philip  II.;”  Schiller,  “Geschichte  des  Abfalls  der 
Niederlande.” 

Margaret,  [Danish,  Margarethe,  maR-gi-ra'teh,] 
daughter  of  Waldemar  III.,  King  of  Denmark,  born  at 
Copenhagen  in  1353,  was  married  in  1363  to  Haquin, 
King  of  Norway.  In  1376  she  was  appointed  Regent  of 
Denmark  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Olaus,  then  but 
five  years  old.  On  the  death  of  Haquin,  in  1380,  she  be- 
came Queen  of  Norway,  and,  her  son  dying  in  1387,  the 
Danes  also  acknowledged  her  as  their  sovereign.  Soon 
after  this,  Margaret  engaged  in  a war  with  Albert,  King 
of  Sweden,  against  whom  his  subjects  had  rebelled.  Her 
army  defeated  the  Swedes  and  captured  Albert,  (1388,) 
who  obtained  his  liberty  only  by  renouncing  the  crown 
of  Sweden.  At  an  assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  held  at  Calmar  in  1397,  the  famous  treaty 
called  “the  Calmar  Union”  was  formed.  By  this  it  was 
agreed  that  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway  should  in 
future  be  united  under  one  sovereign,  and  Eric  VII., 
nephew  of  Margaret,  was  appointed  her  successor.  Died 
in  1411. 

See  Suhm,  “Historie  af  Danmark;”  Magnus.  “Gothorum  His- 
toria;”  Wichmann,  “Margarethe  Dronningtil  Danmark  Norge  og 
Sverrig,”  1824. 

Margaret  [Fr.  Marguerite,  miR'gRjt']  of  France, 
daughter  of  Francis  I.,  born  in  1523,  was  distinguished 
for  her  learning  and  accomplishments  and  her  patron- 
age of  literature.  She  was  married  in  1559  to  Emmanuel 
Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy.  Died  in  1574. 

. See  Brantome,  “Vies  des  Dames  illustres;”  M£zeray,  “ His- 
toire  de  France.” 

Margaret  of  France,  or  of  Valots,  [Fr.  Margue- 
rite de  Valois,  miR'gR&t'  deh  vtl'wi',]  a daughter 
of  Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de  Medicis,  was  born  in 
1553.  She  had  respectable  talents,  but  little  virtue.  In 
1572  she  was  married  to  Henry  of  Navarre;  but  love 
apparently  had  no  part  in  this  fatal  alliance.  During 
the  festivities  that  followed  the  marriage,  the  perfidious 
court  of  Charles  IX.  ordered  the  Massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew.  She  had  lived  separately  from  her  hus- 
band some  years  before  he  became  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
and  their  union  was  formally  dissolved  about  the  year 
1600.  Died  in  1615. 

See  Monges,  “ Histoire  de  la  Reine  Marguerite  de  Valois,”  etc., 
1777  ; Brantome,  “Vies  des  Dames  illustres.” 

Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  originally  Margaret 
of  Angouleme,  [Fr.  Marguerite  d’ Angouleme, 
miR'gR^t'  ddN'goo'lfm',]  daughter  of  Charles,  Count  of 
Angouleme,  and  Louise  of  Savoy,  and  sister  of  Francis 
I.,  was  born  in  1492.  She  was  married  in  1509  to 
Charles,  Duke  of  Alenjon,  who  died  in  1525,  and  in  1527 
she  became  the  wife  of  Henry  d’Albret,  King  of  Navarre. 
She  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  talents,  and  supe- 
rior culture,  and  exercised  great  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  her  brother,  Francis  I.,  to  whom  she  was  warmly 
attached.  The  mildness  and  toleration  she  displayed 


towards  the  Protestants,  and  particularly  her  protection 
of  Calvin,  brought  upon  her  the  imputation  of  heresy 
from  the  Catholic  party.  She  was  the  author  of  nume- 
rous works  in  prose  and  verse,  among  which  may  be 
named  the  “ Heptameron,”  a collection  of  tales  in  the 
style  of  Boccaccio’s  “ Decamerone,”  and  a devotional 
treatise  entitled  “ Mirror  of  the  Sinful  Soul.”  She  died 
in  1549,  leaving  a daughter,  Jeanne  d’Albret,  afterwards 
the  mother  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

See  Brantome,  “Vies  des  Dames  illustres;”  Sismondi,  “His- 
toire des  Franijais;”  Miss  Freer,  “Life  of  Marguerite,  Queen  of, 
Navarre,”  1855 ; Victor  Durand,  “ Marguerite  de  Valois  et  la  Cour 
de  Francois  I,”  2 vols.,  1848;  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for 
October,  1842. 

Margaret  of  Provence.  See  Marguerite. 

Margaret,  Saint,  [Lat.  Sanc'ta  Margari'ta  ; Fr. 
Sainte-Marguerite,  s&Nt  miR'gR^t',]  a virgin  of  An- 
tioch, supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  275  a.d. 
According  to  tradition,  she  was  solicited  in  marriage  by 
Olibrius,  governor  of  Antioch,  and  on  her  refusal  was 
tortured  and  put  to  death  by  his  order.  This  legend  has 
formed  the  subject  of  Milman’s  “ Martyr  of  Antioch,” 
and  of  numerous  works  of  art. 

See  Baillet,  “Vies  des  Saints;”  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.” 

Margaret,  Saint,  daughter  of  Edward,  a Saxon 
prince,  and  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  was  born  in  1046. 
She  was  married  about  1070  to  Malcolm  III.,  King  of 
Scotland,  and  died  a few  days  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  and  son,  who  fell  in  battle  in  1093. 

See  Saint  HSlred,  “Vita  Sanctae  Margarine ;”  Baillet,  “Vies 
des  Saints.” 

Margaret  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  James  I.,  was 
married  in  1436  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  afterwards 
Louis  XI.  Died  in  1445. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran^ais;”  Duclos,  “Histoire  de 
Louis  XI.” 

Margarit,  maR-gi-rit',  or  Marguerit,  de,  di  maR- 
gi-r&t',  (Jos£,)  Marquis  d’ Aguilar,  a Spanish  soldier, 
born  in  Catalonia  in  1602,  was  a prominent  leader  in 
the  insurrection  of  that  province  against  the  Spanish 
government  in  1640.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
Governor  of  Catalonia  by  Louis  XIII.  Died  in  1685. 

Margarit  or  Marguerit,  de,  (Juan,)  a Spanish  car- 
dinal, born  at  Girona  about  1415,  rose  to  be  chancellor 
of  Aragon.  He  wrote  a history  of  Spain,  entitled  “ Para- 
lipomenon  Hispanias.”  Died  in  1484. 

Margarit,  (Pedro,)  was  educated  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  V.  He  sailed  with  Christopher  Columbus  in 
1492,  and  discovered  the  archipelago  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Marguerite  Isles. 

Margaritone,  maR-gd-re-to'ni,  an  Italian  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect,  born  at  Arezzo  about  1236.  His 
pictures  were  executed  in  fresco  on  wood  and  on  copper, 
and  he  sculptured  in  wood  as  well  as  marble.  His 
monument  to  Pope  Gregory  X.,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Arezzo,  is  ranked  among  his  best  works.  Died  about 
1313- 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors,”  etc. ; Lanzi, 
“ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Margeret,  ml rzIiTV,  (Jacques,)  a French  officer, 
born  in  Burgundy.  He  entered  the  Russian  service, 
which  he  exchanged  about  1610  for  that  of  Poland.  He 
wrote  an  “Account  of  the  Russian  Empire,  etc.  from 
1590-1606,”  (in  French,  1607,)  which  was  translated  into 
Russian. 

Marggraf,  maRg'gR&f,  (Andreas  Sigismund,)  an 
eminent  German  chemist,  born  in  Berlin  in  1709.  He 
was  chosen  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1738,  and  director  of  the  class  of  physics  about  1762.  He 
was  an  ingenious  and  sagacious  experimenter,  and  wrote 
many  able  treatises  or  memoirs,  which  were  inserted  in 
the  records  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin.  He  made  the 
important  discovery  that  sugar  can  be  procured  from 
the  beet.  Died  in  1780. 

See  F.  Hoefer,  “ Histoire  de  la  Chimie  ;”  “ Nouvelle  Biogra- 
phie  Generale.” 

Marggraf,  (Georg.)  See  Marcgraf. 

Margon,  de,  deh  mi  R'gdN',  (Guillaume  Plantavit 
de  la  Pause,)  Abb£,  a French  satirist,  born  near  Beziers 
about  1685.  He  wrote  several  controversial  works,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  virulence  and  bitter  personalities, 
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and  directed  alternately  against  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jan- 
senists.  Died  in  1760. 

Marguerie,  miRg're',  (Jean  Jacques,)  a French 
mathematician  and  writer,  born  near  Caen  in  1742.  He 
served  as  lieutenant  in  the  navy  against  the  British 
in  1778-79,  and  was  killed  near  Grenada  in  1779. 

Marguerit.  See  Margarit. 

Marguerite.  See  Margaret. 

Marguerite  de  Provence,  miR'gR&t'  deh  pRo'- 
v5nss',  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger,  Comte  de  Pro- 
vence, born  in  1221,  was  married  in  1234  to  Louis  IX., 
King  of  France,  commonly  called  Saint  Louis.  She 
accompanied  him  in  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  while 
in  Damietta  gave  birth  to  a son.  She  died  in  a convent 
in  1295. 

See  Joinville,  “Memoires;”  Guillaume  de  Nangis,  “Vie  de 
Saint-Louis.” 

Marguerittes,miR/gR£t',  (Jean  Antoine  Teissier,) 
a French  dramatist  and  royalist,  born  at  Nimes  in  1744, 
was  a deputy  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  was 
executed  by  the  terrorists  in  1794. 

Margunius,  maR-goo'ne-iis,  or  Margunio,  maR- 
goo'ne-o,  (Maximus,)  a modern  Greek  prelate  and 
scholar,  born  in  the  island  of  Candia  about  1525.  He 
founded  a printing-office  at  Venice,  where  he  published 
numerous  editions  of  the  Greek  classics,  remarkable  for 
their  accuracy.  In  1585  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Cerigo.  He  wrote  “ Anacreontic  Hymns,”  and  several 
ecclesiastical  works.  Died  in  1602. 

Marheineke,  maR-hl'neh-keh,  (Philipp  Konrad,) 
a German  Protestant  theologian  of  high  reputation,  born 
at  Hildesheim  in  1780,  became  successively  professor  of 
theology  at  Erlangen,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin.  He  pub- 
lished a “ History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,”  (4 
vols.,  1816,)  “Christian  Symbolics,”  and  several  philo- 
sophical works,  in  which  he  favours  the  system  of  Hegel. 
Died  in  1846. 

Maria,  the  Latin  of  Mary  and  Marie,  which  see. 

Ma-ri'a  of  Austria,  a daughter  of  the  archduke 
Philip  the  Handsome  and  Joanna  of  Aragon,  was  born 
at  Brussels  in  1503.  She  was  married  in  1521  to  Louis 
II.,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  after  his  death 
was  appointed  by  her  brother,  Charles  V.,  ruler  over  the 
Netherlands.  Soon  after  the  abdication  of  the  emperor 
she  resigned  her  office  and  retired  to  Spain,  where  she 
died  in  1558. 

See  Lanz,  “ Correspondenz  Karls  V. Brantome,  “Vies  des 
Dames  illustres.” 

Maria,  mS-ree'S,  II.,  (da  Gloria,  dH  glo're-S,)  daugh- 
ter of  Don  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  Leopoldine, 
Archduchess  of  Austria,  was  born  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  1819. 
Her  father  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  in  March, 
1826,  but  renounced  his  right  in  favour  of  Dona  Maria. 
Her  uncle  Don  Miguel  usurped  the  throne  about  May, 
1828,  and  was  supported  by  the  absolutist  party.  A civil 
war  ensued,  Don  Miguel  was  defeated,  and  Dona  Maria 
became  queen  about  September,  1833.  She  married 
Duke  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg-Kohary  in  April,  1836. 
Her  reign  was  disturbed  by  emeutes  and  insurrections. 
She  died  in  November,  1853,  and  was  succeeded  by  her 
son,  Pedro  V. 

Maria,  mi-ree'd,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  painter  and 
architect,  surnamed  Falconetti,  born  at  Verona  in  1458. 
He  formed  a lasting  friendship  with  the  celebrated  Louis 
Cornaro,  in  whose  household  he  lived  for  twenty-two 
years.  Died  in  1534. 

Maria,  di,  de  md-ree'S,  (Francesco,)  a Neapolitan 
painter,  born  in  1623,  was  a pupil  of  Domenichino.  Died 
in  1690. 

Ma-ri'a  El-e-o-no'ra  of  Brandenburg,  daughter 
of  John  Sigismund,  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  She  was 
married  in  1620  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden, 
whom  she  accompanied  in  his  campaigns  in  Germany. 
Died  in  1655. 

See  Geijer,  “ History  of  Sweden,”  (translated  by  Turner.) 

Maria  Leszczynska,  ma-ree'd  14sh-ch4ns'sk?i, 
daughter  of  Stanislas  Leszczynski,  King  of  Poland,  was 
born  in  1703,  and  was  married  in  1725  to  Louis  XV. 
of  France.  Died  in  1768. 

See  Voltaire,  “ Si&cle  de  Louis  XV;”  Proyart,  “Vie  de 
Marie  Leszcinska.” 


Maria  Louisa,  ma-ri'a  loo-ee'za,  [Fr.  Marie  Louise, 
mt're'  loo'4z',]  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  I. 
of  Austria  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Naples,  was  born  at 
Vienna  in  1791.  She  was  married  in  1810  to  Napo- 
leon I.,  Emperor  of  France,  to  whom  she  bore  a son 
in  March,  1811.  On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  in 
1814,  she  retired  to  Vienna,  and  in  1816  the  allied 
powers  gave  her  the  duchy  of  Parma.  She  was  pri- 
vately married  to  Count  Neipperg,  her  chamberlain. 
Died  in  1847. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Maria  Theresa,  mi-ree'a  ti-ra'sJ,  [Fr.  Marie  Th£- 
RfeSE,  mt're'  ti'r&z',]  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
was  married  in  1660  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  (See 
Louis  XIV.) 

Maria  Theresa,  ma-ri'a  te-ree'st,  [Fr.  Marie  Th£- 
RfesE,  mt're'  tt'riz' ; It.  Maria  Teresia,  mt-ree'i  ti- 
ra'se-t,]  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  Elizabeth  Christina  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel,  was 
born  in  May,  1717.  She  was  married  in  1736  to  Francis, 
Duke  of  Lorraine.  Charles  VI.  having  died  in  1740, 
his  daughter  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Germany, 
in  accordance  with  the  act  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
Her  title  was  soon  disputed  by  the  Electors  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria  and  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  Spain,  and  Sar- 
dinia, each  claiming  some  portion  of  Germany  in  the 
name  of  the  Austrian  princesses  with  whom  they  were 
connected.  Maria  Theresa  immediately  repaired  to  Vi- 
enna, where  she  received  the  homage  of  her  Austrian 
states,  and  thence  proceeding  to  Presburg  was  crowned 
Queen  of  Hungary  in  1741.  She  received  offers  of  as- 
sistance from  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  on  condition  of 
her  ceding  to  him  Lower  Silesia,  but  she  firmly  refused. 
Her  capital  being  soon  after  threatened  with  a siege  by 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  his  French  allies,  the  empress 
convoked  the  Hungarian  Diet  at  Presburg,  where,  with 
her  infant  children,  she  said  to  the  deputies  that,  “being 
assailed  by  enemies  on  every  side,  she  had  no  hopes  ex- 
cept in  their  loyalty,  and  she  had  come  to  place  under 
their  protection  the  daughter  and  son  of  their  kings.” 
The  Hungarian  nobles  responded  with  enthusiasm  to 
this  appeal,  and  drew  their  swords,  exclaiming,  “ We 
will  die  for  our  king,  Maria  Theresa !”  (“  Moriamur 
pro  rege  nostro,  Maria  Theresia !”)  The  French  and 
Bavarians  were  soon  driven  out  of  her  hereditary  states 
by  the  Imperial  forces  under  General  Kevenhuller  and 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine.  In  1742  a treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  between  Maria  Theresa  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  by  which  the  latter  obtained  Silesia.  The  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  previously  chosen  Emperor 
of  Germany  under  the  name  of  Charles  VII.,  having  died 
in  1745,  Francis,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  was 
elected  to  that  dignity.  In  1746  the  Imperialists  gained 
important  victories  in  Italy,  and  defeated  the  French  and 
Spaniards  at  Piacenza.  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  1748,  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession, 
leaving  the  empress  in  possession  of  all  her  hereditary 
estates  except  Silesia.  The  Seven  Years’ war,  carried 
on  by  Prussia  against  France,  Russia,  and  Austria,  ter- 
minated in  1763,  leaving  the  boundaries  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  the  same  as  before.  The  emperor  Francis 
having  died  in  1765,  his  son  Joseph  was  elected  to  the 
imperial  dignity  ; but  Maria  Theresa  still  retained  the 
administration  of  the  government.  She  is  said  to  have 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  partition  of  Poland  ( 1 772) 
until  prevailed  upon  by  the  representations  of  Joseph  II. 
and  Prince  Kaunitz.  Among  the  important  reforms  of 
her  reign  was  the  abolition  of  the  torture  (1776)  and 
of  feudal  service.  She  also  abolished  the  Inquisition 
at  Milan,  and  suppressed  the  order  of  Jesuits.  She 
died  in  November,  1780,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  son, 
Joseph  II. 

See  Paolo  Frisi,  “ Elogio  di  Maria  Teresia,”  1783;  Sabatier 
de  Castres,  “Abr^gd  de  la  Vie  de  Marie  Thdr&se,”  1773;  Rich- 
ter, “ Lebens-  und  Staatsgeschichte  Mariae  Theresiae,”  3 vols., 
1745;  Duller,  “Maria  Theresia  und  ihre  Zeit,”  1844;  Rauten- 
strauch,  “ Biographie  der  Kaiserin  Maria  Theresia,”  1780;  Ren- 
ner, “Maria  Theresia  und  Friedrich  der  Grosse,”  1831;  Wolf, 
“Oestreich  unter  Maria  Theresia,”  1855;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale.” 

Marialva,  mt-re-il'vt,  (Dom  Joao  Coutinho  — 
kb-t4n'yo,)  Count,  a Portuguese  officer,  fought  under 
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Alphonso  V.  against  the  Moors  in  Africa,  and  was  killed 
while  assisting  m the  capture  of  Arzilla,  in  1471. 

Marialva  y Menezes,  mii-re-iU'va  e mi-na'z§s, 
(Antonio  Luiz,)  Count  de  Castanhede,  an  able  Portu- 
guese general  and  statesman,  born  about  1627.  In  1659 
he  gained  a signal  victory  over  the  Castilians  at  Elvas, 
and  soon  after  became  principal  minister  of  state,  Marquis 
of  Marialva,  and  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies  of  the 
kingdom.  Died  about. 1668. 

See  Laclede,  “Histoire  de  Portugal.” 

Ma-ri-am'ne,  [Gr.  Mapiu/ivr/,]  a beautiful  Jewess,  a 
granddaughter  of  the  high-priest  Hyrcanus  II.,  became 
in  38  b.c.  the  wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  who,  when  he 
departed  from  his  capital  to  meet  Octavian,  gave  secret 
orders  that  she  should  be  put  to  death  in  case  he  did 
not  return  in  safety.  This  secret  having  been  revealed 
to  her,  she  received  him  coldly  on  his  return,  and  excited 
his  jealousy,  which  was  increased  by  the  intrigues  of 
Herod’s  sister  Salome,  who  suborned  the  royal  cup- 
bearer to  testify  that  Mariamne  designed  to  poison  the 
king.  She  was  put  to  death  in  29  B.c.  This  story  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  Voltaire’s  tragedies. 

See  Josephus,  “ History  of  the  Jews Smith,  “ Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography.” 

Mariana,  de,  d&  mi-re-d'ni,  (Juan,)  an  eminent 
Spanish  historian,  born  atTalavera  in  1536.  He  studied 
at  Alcala,  and,  having  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  in  their  college  at  Rome, 
(1560.)  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1574,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement,  devoted  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  published  in  1599  his  “Treatise  on  Roy- 
alty,” (“De  Rege  et  Regis  Institutione,”)  in  which  he 
maintains  that  it  is  lawful  in  certain  cases  to  put  a king 
to  death.  This  work  caused  a great  sensation,  particu- 
larly in  France,  where  it  was  denounced  by  the  Sorbonne, 
and  soon  after  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  it  was 
publicly  burned  by  order  of  the  Parliament.  In  1592  he 
brought  out  his  great  work  entitled  “ Historia  de  Rebus 
Hispaniae,”  (“History  of  Spain,”)  which  was  received 
with  great  favour  and  was  soon  after  translated  by  him 
into  Spanish.  His  Latin  style  is  characterized  by  great 
elegance  and  animation,  and  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  Livy ; while  his  Spanish  history  is  generally  esteemed 
the  most  admirable  work  of  the  kind  in  the  language. 
“Noble,  pure,  and  rich  without  diffuseness,  it  unites 
with  rare  felicity,”  says  a French  critic,  “ the  picturesque 
vivacity  of  the  chroniclers  with  the  dignity  of  history 
and  Ticknor,  in  his  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature,” 
observes,  “Its  admirably  idiomatic  style,  so  full  yet  so 
unencumbered,  so  pure  and  yet  so  rich,  renders  it,  if 
not  the  most  trustworthy  of  annals,  at  least  the  most 
remarkable  union  of  picturesque  chronicling  with  sober 
history  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.”  Mariana  also 
published  a treatise  “On  Weights  and  Measures,”  “On 
Death  and  Immortality,”  and  other  learned  works,  in 
Latin,  and  an  essay  entitled  “De  las  Enfermedades  de 
la  Compania  y de  sus  Remedios,”  (“On  the  Disorders 
of  the  Society  [of  Jesuits]  and  their  Remedies,”  1625,) 
in  which  he  boldly  exposes  and  condemns  the  errors  of 
the  Jesuits.  Died  in  1623. 

See  Ticknor,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature  ;”  Tamajo  (or 
Tamayo)  de  Vargas,  “Vida  del  P.  Juan  Mariana;”  N.  Antonio, 
“Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova;”  Acosta,  “Vida  de  Mariana;”  F. 
Buchholz,  “J.  de  Mariana,  Oder  Entwickelungsgeschichte  eines 
Jesuiten,”  1S04;  Bouterwek,  “Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Espa- 
gnole;”  and  L.  Joubert’s  excellent  article  in  the  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  G^ndrale.” 

Mariani,  mi-re-i'nee,  (Camillo,)  an  Italian  sculptor 
and  painter,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1565  ; died  in  1611. 

Mariani,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Ascoli  about  1650.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  a 
“ Baptism_of  Saint  James,”  at  Rome. 

Ma-ri-a'nus  Sco'tus,  a Scottish  chronicler,  born  in 
1028,  is  said  by  Matthew  of  Westminster  to  have  been 
a relative  of  the  Venerable  Bede.  His  principal  work  is 
a “Universal  Chronicle  from  the  Creation  to  the  Year 
1083,”  (in  Latin.)  Died  in  1086. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Latinis.” 

Marichi,  ma-ree'chl,  a celebrated  Hindoo  sage  or 
demi-god,  was,  according  to  one  account,  the  son  of 
Brahma, — according  to  another,  the  son  of  Bhrigu.  Lie 
was  the  father  of  Kasyapa.  By  some  he  is  considered 


as  the  god  of  “light,”  which  appears  to  be  the  etymo- 
logical signification  of  his  name. 

See  Moor,  “Hindu  Pantheon;”  “ Institutes  of  Manu,”  chap.  i. 

Marie,  the  French  for  Mary,  which  see. 

Marie,  mi're',  (Alexandre  Thomas,)  a French  ad- 
vocate and  republican,  born  at  Auxerre  in  1795.  He 
was  minister  of  public  works  from  February  to  June, 
1848,  and  minister  of  justice  from  July  to  December  of 
that  year.  He  was  elected  to  the  Corps  Legislatif  in 
1863.  Died  in  1870. 

Marie  Adelaide  de  Savoie,  miTe'  i'di'll'id'  deh 
si'vwi',  daughter  of  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
born  at  Turin  in  1685,  was  married  in  1697  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  She 
died  in  1712,  leaving  one  son,  afterwards  Louis  XV. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “Mdmoires  de  Louis  XIV,”  etc.;  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  “ Lettres.” 

Marie  Amelie  de  Bourbon,  mi're'  i'mi'le'  deh 
booR'bdN',  Queen  of  France,  born  near  Naples  in  1782, 
was  a daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies. She  was  married  in  1809  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
afterwards  King  Louis  Philippe.  After  his  death  she 
retired  to  England,  where  she  resided  at  Claremont, 
near  London.  Died  in  1866. 

Marie  Anne  Christine  Victoire  de  Baviere, 
mi're'  in  kR£s't£n'v£k'tw3.R.'deh  bi've-aiR',  daughter  of 
Ferdinand,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  was  born  at  Munich  in 
1660.  In  1680  she  was  married  to  Louis,  the  Dauphin 
of  France,  son  of  Louis  XIV.  She  died  in  1690,  leaving 
three  sons. 

Marie  Antoinette  Josephe  Jeanne  d’Autriche, 

mi're'  SN'twi'nSt'  zho'zif'  zhin  dd'tR^sh',  (commonly 
called  simply  Marie  Antoinette,)  born  at  Vienna  in 
1755,  was  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  and  the  em- 
peror Francis  I.  of  Germany.  She  was  married  in 
1770  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  afterwards  Louis  XVI. 
High-spirited  and  energetic,  she  strove  during  the 
revolutionary  troubles  to  inspire  the  king  with  her  own 
courage ; but  her  counsels  often  led  him  into  greater 
difficulties.  It  was  her  misfortune  and  the  misfortune  of 
France  that  she  resisted  all  those  reforms  which  might 
have  prevented  or  moderated  the  violence  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Possessing  extraordinary  personal  charms  and 
great  vivacity  of  disposition,  the  freedom  of  her  manners 
was  often  misconstrued  by  her  enemies  ; but  their  accu- 
sations are  generally  believed  to  have  been  groundless. 
During  the  terrible  scenes  which  followed  the  captivity 
of  the  royal  family,  she  displayed  the  greatest  firmness 
and  dignity,  showing  on  all  occasions  more  concern  for 
her  husband  and  children  than  for  herself.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Girondists,  Marie  Antoinette  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  Tacobins,  and  executed  in  October,  1793. 
(See  Louis  XVI.) 

See  Madame  Campan,  “ Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette ;”  “ Mdmoires  de  Mademoiselle  Bertin  sur  la  Reine  Marie 
Antoinette ;”  Madame  Vigee-Lebrun,  “ Souvenirs,”  1835  : Thiers, 
“Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise;”  Lamartine,  “ History  of 
the  Girondists ;”  Weber,  “ Memo  ires  concernant  Marie  Antoinette,” 
1822. 

Marie  Clotilde  Adelaide  Xaviere  de  France, 

mi're'  klo'tild'  i'di'li'ed'  zi've-aiR'  deh  fRfiNss,  sister 
of  Louis  XVI.,  born  at  Versailles  in  1759,  was  married 
in  1775  to  the  Prince  of  Piedmont,  afterwards  Charles 
Emmanuel,  King  of  Sardinia.  Died  in  1802. 

Marie  de  Bourgogne.  See  Mary  of  Burgundy. 

Marie  de  Guise.  See  Mary  of  Guise. 

Marie  de  lTncarnation,  mi're'  deh  liN'kiR'ni'- 
se-6N',  a French  missionary,  whose  original  name  was 
Guyard,  born  at  Tours  in  1599,  visited  Canada  in  1639, 
where  she  made  many  converts  among  the  Indians,  and 
founded  a convent  of  her  order.  Died  in  1672. 

See  “ Vie  de  la  Mire  Marie  de  lTncarnation,”  by  P.  Charle- 
voix. 

Marie  de  Lorraine.  See  Mary  of  Guise. 

Marie  Madeleine.  See  Magdalene. 

Marie  de  Medicis,  mi're'  deh  mi'de's£ss',  or  Maria 
de’  Medici,  mi-ree'i  d&  m§d'e-chee,  the  daughter  of 
Francis,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  archduchess 
Joan  of  Austria,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1573.  She  was 
married  in  1600  to  Henry  IV.  of  France.  She  had 
moderate  abilities,  but  exorbitant  ambition ; and  her  ob- 
stinacy and  violent  temper  were  the  source  of  constant 
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dissension  between  her  and  her  husband.  On  the  death 
of  Henry  she  became  regent,  for  which  office  she  proved 
herself  utterly  incompetent.  Having  given  offence  to  her 
subjects  by  her  partiality  for  unworthy  tavourites,  she 
was  deposed  and  imprisoned,  but,  effecting  her  escape, 
again  took  part  in  the  government.  She  introduced 
Richelieu  into  the  administration,  who  soon  possessed 
himself  of  the  highest  power,  and  induced  her  son, 
Louis  XIII.,  to  imprison  her  (1630)  at  Compiegne.  After 
a second  escape,  she  died  at  Cologne  in  1642. 

See  Miss  Pardoe,  “Life  of  Marie  de’  Medici;”  Richelieu, 

“ Memoires ;”  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Fran^ais Ruau,  “ Tableau 
de  la  Rdgence  de  Marie  de  Medicis,”  1615. 

Marie  d’Orleans,  mi're'  doR'li'SN',  (Marie  Chris- 
tine Caroline  Adelaide  Franqoise  LSopoldine  de 
Valois,  mt're'  kR^sfifen'  kS'ro'lfen'  f'di'lt^d'  fRSN'swiz' 
l&'o'pol'dfen'  deh  vSl'wi',)  Duchess  of  Wurtemberg, 
born  at  Palermo  in  1813,  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France.  Having  early  mani- 
fested a love  for  the  arts,  she  studied  sculpture  and  de- 
sign under  Ary  Scheffer.  Among  her  works  the  statue 
of  Joan  of  Arc  is  the  most  generally  admired.  She  was 
married  in  1837  to  Duke  Alexander  of  Wurtemberg. 
Died  in  1839. 

Marie  Therese.  See  Maria  Theresa. 

Mariette,  mf're'&t',  (Auguste  Edouard,)  a cele- 
brated French  archaeologist,  born  at  Boulogne  in  1821. 
Having  acquired  a knowledge  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
he  was  charged  in  1850  with  a scientific  mission  to 
Egypt,  where  he  discovered  the  site  of  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis and  disinterred  the  temple  of  Serapis  and  a ne- 
cropolis of  vast  extent.  In  this  were  found  the  granite 
sarcophagi  of  the  bulls  of  Apis,  hewn  out  of  a single 
stone,  fifteen  feet  long,  nine  in  width,  and  the  same  in 
height.  He  also  removed  the  sand  from  the  colossal 
Sphinx,  which  was  cut  entire  from  a rock.  He  published, 
about  1856,  a work  on  the  monuments  discovered  during 
the  disinterring  of  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis.  He 
received  the  title  of  Bev-  Died  in  1881. 

Mariette,  (Jean,)  a French  engraver,  born  in  Paris 
in  1660,  executed  a number  of  prints  after  Poussin  and 
Le  Brun.  Died  in  1742. 

Mariette,  (Pierre  Jean,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Paris  in  1694,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ama- 
teurs of  his  time,  and  became  director  of  the  Imperial 
Gallery  at  Vienna.  He  was  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Painting  in  Paris,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Design  at 
Florence.  He  published,  among  other  works,  a “ Treat- 
ise on  the  Engraved  Gems  of  the  Royal  Cabinet.”  Died 
in  1774. 

See  Dumesnil,  “ Histoire  des  plus  cdlebres  Amateurs  Fran9ais,” 
1836;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Marignano,  md-rin-y&'no,  written  also  Melegnano, 
[Fr.  Marignan,  mi'rfen'yfiN',]  (Gian  Giacomo,)  Mar- 
quis de  Medichino,  a celebrated  Italian  soldier,  born  at 
Milan  in  1497.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  sent  him  in  1540  to  reduce  the  city  of 
Ghent,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  appointed  governor. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Metz,  in  1552,  and 
was  subsequently  employed  by  the  grand  duke  Cosimo 
de’  Medici  to  suppress  the  revolt  in  the  republic  of 
Sienna,  where  he  ravaged  the  country  and  was  guilty  of 
great  barbarity  towards  the  inhabitants.  Died  in  1555. 

See  De  Thou,  “Historia  sui  Temporis;”  BrantSme,  “Vies 
des  grands  Capitaines Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  R^publiques 
ltaliennes;”  Misaglia,  “Vita  del  Marcliese  di  Marignano,”  1605; 
Robertson,  “ History  of  Charles  V.,”  book  xi. 

Marignie,  de,  deh  mi'r&n'ye-i',  (Jean  Etienne 
Francois,)  a French  litterateur , born  in  Languedoc  about 
1755,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  Louis 
XVI.  in  the  National  Convention.  He  published  a num- 
ber of  dramas  and  political  treatises.  Died  about  1830. 

Marigny,  de,  deh  mt'rin'ye',  (Abel  Franqchs  Pois- 
son— pw2.'s6N',)  Marquis,  a French  architect,  born  in 
Paris  in  1727,  was  a brother  of  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
through  whose  influence  he  was  appointed  in  1751  di- 
rector-general of  the  royal  buildings.  Died  in  1781. 

Marigny,  de,  (Enguerrand,)  a French  statesman, 
filled  several  high  offices  under  Philippe  le  Bel,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  prime  minister.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Louis  X.,  he  was  condemned  to  death  on  the 
false  accusations  of  his  enemies,  and  executed  about  1315. 
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Marigny,  de,  (Franqois  Augier,)  a French  Orien- 
talist and  historian,  born  about  1690.  He  produced  a 
“History  of  the  Twelfth  Century,”  (5  vols.,  1750,)  and  a 
“ History  of  the  Arabs  under  the  Government  of  the 
Caliphs,”  (4  vols.,  1750.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1762. 

Marigny,  de,  (Gaspard  Augustin  Ren£  Bernard,) 
a French  officer,  born  at  Lujon  in  1754,  was  one  of  the 
royalist  chiefs  in  the  Vendean  war.  He  was  condemned 
to  death  by  his  own  party  for  alleged  neglect  of  duty, 
and  executed  in  1794. 

Marigny,  de,  (Jacques  Carpentier,  ) a French 
priest,  noted  for  his  wit,  born  near  Nevers.  He  wrote 
several  poems,  and  Letters,  (1678.)  Died  in  1670. 

Marillac,  de,  deh  mi're'yik',  (Charles,)  an  able 
French  negotiator,  born  in  Auvergne  about  1510.  He 
was  chosen  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  and  conducted  suc- 
cessfully some  important  negotiations  in  Germany  and 
Rome.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a small  number  of  French 
bishops  known  by  their  tendency  to  a philosophic  spirit. 
Died  in  1560. 

Marillac,  de,  (Louis,)  a nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Auvergne  in  1572.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  armies  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was  made  a mar- 
shal of  France  in  1629.  Being  afterwards  suspected  of 
conspiring  against  Cardinal  Richelieu,  he  was  executed, 
on  a charge  of  peculation,  in  1632. 

See  “ Proces  du  Marechal  de  Marillac,”  etc.,  1633 ; Richelieu, 
“Journal.” 

Marillac,  de,  (Michel,)  a French  statesman,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1563.  He  was 
appointed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  keeper  of  the  seals, 
(1626.)  Having  subsequently  incurred  the  enmity  of 
the  cardinal,  he  was  imprisoned  at  Chateaudun  in  1630, 
where  he  died  in  1632. 

Marin.  See  Marinus  of  Tyre. 

Marin,  mi'riN',  a French  mechanician,  and  a native 
of  Lisieux,  invented  the  air-gun,  which  he  exhibited  in 
the  presence  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 

Marin,  (Franqois  Louis  Claude,)  a French  littlra- 
teur,  born  in  Provence  in  1721.  Among  his  principal 
works  is  a “ History  of  Saladin,  Sultan  of  Egypt,”  etc. 
Died  in  1809. 

Marin,  (Michel  Ange,)  a French  ecclesiastic  and 
devotional  writer,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1697.  He  pub- 
lished “ Lives  of  the  Hermits  of  the  East,”  (3  vols.  4to, 
1761,)  and  numerous  other  works.  Died  in  1767. 

See  Chaudon,  “ Eloge  historiquedu  P&re  M.  A.  Marin,”  1769. 

Marina,  mi-ree'ni,  Malinche,  mi-Riffchi,  written 
also  Malintzin,  the  daughter  of  a Mexican  chief,  born 
about  1505,  was  sold  as  a slave,  and  subsequently  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Cortez,  whom  she  accompanied  in  all 
his  expeditions.  She  possessed  rare  beauty  and  talents, 
and,  from  her  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  as  well  as 
Mexican  languages,  was  of  great  service  as  an  inter- 
preter. After  the  death  of  Cortez,  she  was  married  to 
Don  Juan  de  Xamarillo,  a Spanish  officer.  Marina  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  Spanish  poet  Moratin  in  his 
“ Noves  de  Cortes.” 

See  Bernal  Diaz,  “Historia  de  la  Conquista  del  Mexico;” 
Prescott,  “ History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,”  book  ii. 

Marina,  mi-ree'ni,  (Don  Francisco  Martinez,)  a 
Spanish  political  writer  of  the  liberal  party,  born  about 
1757.  He  published  the  “ Theory  of  the  Cortes,”  (1821,) 
“ Discourse  on  the  Origin  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy,” 
etc.,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1833. 

See  Prescott,  “History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.” 

Marinali,  mi-re-ni'lee,  (Orazio,)  an  Italian  sculptor, 
born  at  Bassano  in  1643  ; died  in  1720. 

Marinari,  mi-re-ni'ree,  (Onorio,)  a Florentine 
painter,  born  about  1660,  was  a pupil  and  imitator  of 
Carlo  Dolce.  Died  in  1715. 

Marinas,  de  las,  da  lis  mfi-ree'nfis,  (Enriquez,)  a 
Spanish  painter,  born  at  Cadiz  in  1620,  was  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  his  marine  views,  from  which  he 
derived  his  surname.  Died  in  1680. 

Marinella,  mi-re-nel'li,  or  Marinelli,  mi-re-nel'lee, 
(Lucrezia,)  an  Italian  poetess,  born  at  Venice  in  1571. 
She  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “ Life  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,”  (“Vita  di  Maria  Vergine,”  1617.)  Died  in  1653. 

Marineo,  mi-re-na'o,  (Lucio,)  a Sicilian  scholar  and 
historian,  born  at  Bidino  about  1460.  He  became  chap- 
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lain  and  historiographer  to  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain,  and 
was  also  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  He  wrote  several  works  on  Spanish  history, 
(in  Latin.)  Died  about  1535. 

Marini,  mi-ree'nee,  (Benedetto,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Urbino,  lived  about  1625. 

Marini,  (Gaetano  Luigi,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born 
at  San  Arcangelo  in  1740.  He  wrote  several  valuable 
works,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “Acts  and  Monu- 
ments of  the  Rural  Brothers,”  etc.,  (2  vols.,  1795.)  Died 
in  1815. 

Marini  or  Marino,  mi-ree'no,  (Giambattista,)  an 
Italian  poet,  born  at  Naples  in  1569,  was  a friend  of 
Tasso.  He  produced  “ Adonis,”  and  many  other  poems, 
which  were  greatly  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  but 
are  marred  by  affected  conceits  and  extravagant  meta- 
phors. He  passed  several  years  in  Paris,  and  received 
a pension  from  Queen  Marie  de  Medicis.  Died  in  1625. 

See  Baiacca,  “Vita  del  Cavalier  Marino,”  1625;  F.  Chiako, 
“Vita  del  Cavalier  Marino,”  1626;  Loredano,  “Vita  del  Cavalier 
Marino,”  1633;  Camola,  “Vita  di  G.  B.  Marini,”  1633;  Poppe, 
“Vita  J.  B.  Marini,”  1771:  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Europe;”  “Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets,”  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Steb- 
bing,  London,  1831. 

Marini,  (Giovanni  Ambrogio,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  at  Genoa  about  1594.  He  wrote  two  popular 
romances,  entitled  “ II  Caloandro  fedele”  and  “ Quarrels 
of  the  Desperadoes,”  (“  Le  Gare  de’  Desperati.”)  Died 
about  1650. 

Marini,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  a Piedmontese  phy- 
sician and  writer,  born  in  1726;  died  in  1806. 

Marini,  (Giovanni  Filippo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and 
missionary,  born  near  Genoa  in  1608.  He  resided  four- 
teen years  at  Tonquin,  and  published  a valuable  work 
entitled  “A  New  and  Curious  Account  of  the  Kingdoms 
of  Tonquin  and  Laos,”  (1666.)  Died  in  1677. 

Marino.  See  Marini,  (Giambattista.) 

Marinoni,  mi-re-no'nee,  (Giovanni  Giacomo,)  an 
Italian  mathematician,  born  at  Udine  in  1676.  He  was 
appointed  court  mathematician  by  the  emperor  Leopold 
I.,  and  drew  a plan  of  Vienna  and  its  environs.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  Military  Science 
at  Vienna  in  1717,  and  subsequently  built  at  his  own 
expense  an  observatory,  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe.  He  published  several  scientific  works. 
Died  in  1755. 

Ma-ri'nus,  [Gr.  Naplvoc,]  a native  of  Samaria,  studied 
philosophy  at  Athens  under  Proclus,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  a teacher  in  485  a.d.  His  only  work  extant  is  a “ Life 
of  Proclus.” 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Grsecis.” 

Ma-ri'nua,  Saint,  [It.  San  Marino,  s5n  mS-ree'no ; 
Fr.  Saint-Marin,  siN  mi'rilN',]  an  ecclesiastic  of  the 
fourth  century,  was  a native  of  Dalmatia,  and  lived  as  a 
hermit  near  Rimini,  in  Italy.  The  miracles  said  to  have 
been  wrought  at  his  tomb  drew  thither  many  pilgrims, 
who  in  time  built  a town  called  San  Marino,  which  for 
ten  centuries  has  formed  the  centre  of  a little  republic. 

See  Baillet,  “Vies  des  Saints.” 

Marinus  of  Tyre,  a Greek  geographer,  who  lived 
about  150  a.d.  His  works  were  highly  esteemed  by  his 
contemporaries,  but  none  of  them  are  extant. 

Mario,  (Giuseppe,)  properly  Maichese  di  Candia,  an 
Italian  singer,  was  born  at  Turin  in  1808.  Pie  adopted 
the  name  of  Mario  to  appear  in  public.  Died  in  1883. 

Marion,  mt're'bN',  (Elie,)  a leader  of  the  Camisards 
in  France,  born  in  1678,  was  the  author  of  several  re- 
ligious works  and  so-called  prophecies. 

Mar'i-on,  (Francis,)  a celebrated  American  general 
of  the  Revolution,  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1732. 
Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  entered  the 
army,  and  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Sullivan’s  Island 
against  the  British  in  1776.  The  enemy  having  taken 
possession  of  Georgia  and  besieged  Charleston,  Marion 
raised  a brigade  of  soldiers,  at  the  head  of  whom  he 
carried  on  for  more  than  three  years  a guerilla  warfare, 
often  attended  with  brilliant  successes,  and  baffling  all 
the  attempts  of  the  British  generals  to  effect  his  capture. 
Died  in  1795. 

See  the  “ Life  of  General  Marion,”  by  P.  Horry  and  M.  L. 
Weems,  and  the  “ National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Ameri- 
cans,” vol.  iii. 


Marion  Delorme.  See  Delorme. 

Marion -Dufresne,  mtTe'iN'  dii'frin',  (Nicolas 
Thomas,)  a French  navigator,  born  at  Saint-Malo  in 
1729,  sailed  on  a voyage  of  discovery  to  the  South  Sea 
in  1771.  Soon  after  landing  at  New  Zealand,  Marion 
was  treacherously  murdered  by  the  natives,  together 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  (1772.) 

Marion  du  Mersan,  mi're'bN'  dii  m§R's6N',  (Th£o- 
phile,)  a French  antiquary  and  dramatist,  born  in  1780, 
published  a great  number  of  popular  comedies  and  prose 
essays  on  various  subjects.  Died  in  1849. 

Mariotte,  mf're'ot',  (Edme,  ) an  eminent  French 
mathematician  and  physicist,  was  a resident  of  Dijon. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  experimental  philosophers  in 
France,  and  discovered  the  law  of  elastic  fluids  called 
by  his  name.  Among  his  principal  works  are  his  “ Dis- 
course on  the  Nature  of  Air,”  (1676,)  “Treatise  on  the 
Movement  of  Waters,”  (1690,)  “Experiments  on  the 
Colours  and  Congelation  of  Water,”  and  an  “Essay  on 
Logic,”  which  is  highly  commended  by  Condorcet.  Died 
in  1684. 

See  Condorcet,  “ Eloges  des  Academiciens,”  etc. ; “ Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generate.  ” 

Mariti,  mi-ree'tee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  traveller 
and  writer,  born  at  Florence  in  1736,  visited  the  isle  of 
Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  published  in  1769  an 
account  of  his  journey,  which  was  translated  into  French, 
German,  and  Swedish.  Died  in  1806. 

Maritz,  merits  or  mt'rfets',  (Jean,)  a Swiss  mecha- 
nician, born  at  Berne  in  1711,  invented  a machine  for 
boring  and  turning  cannon.  For  this  service  he  was 
ennobled  by  the  French  government.  Died  in  1790. 

Mariuccia.  . See  Marozia. 

Ma'ri-us,  (Caius,)  a Roman  general,  distinguished 
for  his  splendid  talents,  indomitable  energy,  and  unprin- 
cipled ambition,  was  born  near  Arpinum  (now  Arpino) 
in  157  B.c.  His  parents  were  poor  and  plebeian.  He 
served  under  Scipio  Africanus  at  the  siege  of  Numantia, 
and  was  chosen  tribune  of  the  people  in  119.  He  ob- 
tained the  praetorship  in  115,  though  strongly  opposed 
by  the  patrician  party,  and  about  the  same  time  married 
Julia,  an  aunt  of  Julius  Caesar.  Having  accompanied 
Metellus  as  legate  and  second  in  command  into  Africa, 

( 109  B.C.,)  he  won  such  popularity  by  his  skill  and  bravery 
that  he  was  elected  consul  for  107  B.C.  and  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  Jugurthine  war.  He  defeated 
Jugurtha,  who  was  made  prisoner  in  106.  In  104  B.C. 
Marius  was  again  chosen  consul,  as  being  the  only  one 
capable  of  defending  the  state  from  the  threatened  in- 
vasion of  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri.  He  defeated  the 
barbarians  at  Aix,  (Aquae  Sextise,)  in  Gaul,  in  102  B.c. 
Having  been  elected  consul  the  next  year,  for  the  fifth 
time,  Marius,  in  conjunction  with  Catulus,  gained  a sig- 
nal and  overwhelming  victory  over  the  Cimbri  in  the 
plain  of  Vercellae,  (Vercelli.)  By  the  aid  of  the  tribune 
Saturninus,  Marius  became  consul  for  100  B.c.,  in  spite 
of  the  determined  hostility  of  the  patricians.  During 
this  consulate  an  agrarian  law  was  passed,  and  Metellus 
Numidicus  was  exiled  for  refusing  to  conform  to  it.  On 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  Marius  went  to  Asia, 
under  the  pretext  of  sacrificing  to  Cybele,  but  really  in 
order  to  excite  Mithridates  to  a war  with  Rome,  that  he 
might  again  distinguish  himself  in  his  congenial  element. 
In  90  B.c.  both  Marius  and  Sulla  entered  the  service 
of  the  consuls  Octavius  and  China  in  the  Marsian  or 
Social  war ; but,  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  his  rival, 
the  former  soon  resigned.  Sulla,  having  become  consul 
in  88  B.C.,  obtained  the  command  in  the  Mithridatic 
war,  upon  which  Marius,  assisted  by  his  friends,  caused 
a law  to  be  passed  transferring  it  to  him.  He  was  soon 
driven  from  the  city  by  Sulla  and  his  adherents,  and 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  Africa.  When  Sextilius,  Gov- 
ernor of  Libya,  sent  him  orders  to  leave  the  country,  on 
pain  of  being  treated  as  an  enemy,  Marius  replied  to  the 
messenger,  “ Go  tell  him  that  you  have  seen  the  exile 
Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.”  The  next 
year,  while  Sulla  was  absent  in  Greece,  Marius,  joined 
by  the  consul  Cinna,  entered  Rome  and  ordered  a 
general  massacre  of  the  opposite  party.  Among  the 
patricians  who  perished  was  M.  Antonius,  the  orator  so 
highly  praised  by  Cicero.  Marius  and  Cinna  became 
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consuls,  (86  b.c.,)  but  the  former  was  attacked  by  a fever, 
of  which  he  died  the  same  year. 

See  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Marius:”  George  Long,  “Life  of 
Marius,”  London,  1844:  Merimee,  “Etudes  sur  l’Histoire  Ro- 
rnaine,”  etc.  ; Sallust,  “Jugurtha;”  F.  Wkiland,  “ C.  Marii  sep- 
ties  Consulis  Vita,”  Berlin,  1845  : P Ekerman,  “ Dissertatio  de  C. 
Mario  septies  Consule,”  1742:  Smith,  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.  ” 

Marius,  (Caius,)  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, took  refuge,  after  the  proscription  of  his  uncle, 
with  Hiempsal,  King  of  Numidia.  He  was  made  consul 
in  82  B.c.,  and  signalized  himself  by  many  acts  of  in- 
justice and  cruelty.  Having  been  defeated  by  Sulla,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  killed  by  one  of  his  officers. 

See  Plutarch,  “Marius.” 

Marius,  ( Marcus  Aurelius,  ) one  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  of  Gaul,  was,  on  the  death  of  Victorinus  the 
Younger,  chosen  emperor  by  the  army.  He  was  assas- 
sinated about  268  A.D.,  after  a reign  of  a few  months. 

Marivaux,  de,  deh  ml're'vo',  (Pierre  Carlet  de 
Chamblain,)  a French  novelist  and  dramatic  writer, 
born  in  Paris  in  1688.  His  principal  works  are  his  ro- 
mances entitled  “Marianne”  and  “Le  Paysan  parvenu,” 
which  enjoyed  great  popularity  at  the  time,  and  were 
among  the  first  novels  which  delineated  real  life  and 
manners.  He  also  wrote  a number  of  comedies.  The 
affected  style  and  false  sentiment  of  these  productions 
have  given  rise  to  the  term  marivaudage.  “ Never,” 
says  La  Harpe,  “did  any  one  turn  common  thoughts  in 
so  many  ways,  each  more  affected  than  the  last and 
Voltaire,  admitting  that  Marivaux  knew  “the  paths  to 
the  heart,”  maintains  that  “ he  was  ignorant  of  the  high- 
road.” He  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1743, 
having  Voltaire  for  a competitor.  Died  in  1763. 

See  Voltaire,  “Correspondance  avec  D’Alembert;”  Grimm, 
“Correspondance  littdraire;”  La  Harpe,  “ Lycile ;”  Villemain, 
“ Histoire  de  la  Literature  Franyaise  au  dix-huitteme  Siecle ;” 
Sainte-Beuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdn^rale.” 

Marivetz,  de,  deh  mi're'vl',  (Etienne  Clement,) 
Baron,  a French  savant,  born  at  Langres  in  1728,  pub- 
lished several  treatises  on  physics,  etc.  He  was  executed, 
by  order  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  in  1793. 

Marjolin,  miR'zho'llN',  (Jean  Nicolas,)  a French 
writer  and  surgeon,  born  in  1780;  died  in  1850. 

Mark,  [Gr.  Md/j/cor ; Lat.  Mar'cus;  It.  Mar'co;  Fr. 
Marc,  mitRk,]  Saint,  the  Evangelist.  He  was  a 
companion  of  Saint  Peter  in  his  travels,  (see  I.  Peter  v. 
13,)  and  is  supposed  to  have  planted  the  Church  at  Alex- 
andria. The  early  Christian  writers  believed  that  he  was 
the  interpreter  of  Saint  Peter,  and  that  he  wrote  his 
Gospel  in  Greek,  under  the  direction  and  with  the  appro- 
bation of  that  apostle.  Saint  Augustine  thought  it  was 
an  abridgment  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  According  to 
tradition,  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  Egypt  in  68  A.D. 
By  many  critics  he  is  identified  with  John  surnamed 
Mark,  who  was  a companion  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in 
their  mission  to  the  Gentiles  about  45  A.D.,  and  who  was 
in  Rome  with  Paulin  63  A.D. 

Mark  Twain.  See  Clemens. 

Markham,  (Clements  Robert,)  an  English  geo- 
grapher and  Arctic  explorer,  was  born  in  1830.  Among 
his  numerous  works  are  “Franklin’s  Footsteps,”  (1852,) 
ar.d  “ The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Region,”  (1874.) 

Markham,  (Gervase,)  an  English  soldier  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  Nottinghamshire  about  1570, 
served  in  the  royalist  army  in  the  civil  war.  He  was  the 
author  of  “Heiod  and  Antipater,”  “The  Poem  of  Poems, 
or  Sion’s  Muse,”  etc.  Died  about  1655. 

Mark'land,  (Jeremiah,)  an  eminent  English  scholar 
and  critic,  born  in  Lancashire  in  1693.  He  published 
editions  of  the  “Sylvae”  of  Statius  (1728)  and  the 
“ Supplices”  of  Euripides,  which  are  esteemed  master- 
pieces of  acute  criticism.  He  also  assisted  Dr.  Taylor 
in  preparing  his  editions  of  Demosthenes  and  Lysias, 
and  published  “ Remarks  on  the  Epistles  of  Cicero  to 
Brutus,”  etc.,  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  them  spu- 
rious. Died  in  1776. 

See  Nichols  and  Bowyer,  “Literary  Anecdotes.” 

Markof,  maR'kof,  Markov,  or  Markow,  (Arcadi 
Ivanovitch,)  Count,  a Russian  diplomatist.  On  the 


accession  of  Alexander  I.  he  was  appointed  minister- 
plenipotentiary  to  France,  (1800.) 

Marlborough,  mil'bur  uh,  (popularly  called  in 
French  Malbrouk,  mtl'brook' ; Sp.  Mambru,  m8m- 
broo',)  Duke  of,  originally  John  Churchill,  an  English 
general,  whose  military  genius  and  triumphs  have  been 
equalled  by  those  of  few  men  of  modern  times,  was  born 
at  Ashe,  in  Devonshire,  June  24,  1650.  He  was  the  son 
of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  of  Elizabeth  Drake.  His 
education  was  rather  defective.  Fie  received  from  nature 
an  eminently  handsome  person,  a bland  temper,  and  all 
the  qualities  essential  to  a successful  general  and  cour- 
tier. In  1672,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  he  served  in  the 
army  which  fought  in  alliance  with  France  against  the 
Dutch.  His  bravery  in  this  and  the  ensuing  campaigns 
attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Turenne  and  Louis 
XIV.  At  the  peace  of  1678  he  returned  to  England, 
and  married  Sarah  Jennings,  whose  talents  and  impe- 
rious temper  enabled  her  to  exert  an  important  influence 
over  his  political  conduct. 

He  was  the  favourite  attendant  and  confidential  agent 
of  the  Duke  of  York  before  his  accession  as  James 
II.,  in  1685  ; and  soon  after  that  event  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  as  Baron  Churchill  of  Sandridge.  Having 
contributed  to  the  defeat  of  Monmouth  at  Sedge- 
moor,  he  was  made  a major-general.  His  wife  was  the 
favourite  of  the  king’s  daughter,  Princess  Anne,  over 
whom  she  had  a complete  ascendency.  In  the  combi- 
nations and  intrigues  which  preceded  the  revolution  of 
1688,  Lord  Churchill  acted  with  deep  duplicity.  After 
secretly  committing  himself  to  the  cause  of  William 
of  Orange,  he  professed  his  devotion  to  James  in  Novem- 
ber, 1688,  and,  a few  days  later,  deserted  to  the  stronger 
party.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Marlborough  on  the 
accession  of  William  III.,  (1689,)  and  made  a lord  of 
the  bedchamber. 

He  commanded  the  English  forces  employed  against 
the  French  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1689,  and  led  a suc- 
cessful expedition  against  Cork  and  Kinsale  in  Septem- 
ber, 1690.  While  he  was  thus  trusted  by  William  and 
hated  as  an  arch-traitor  by  the  Jacobites,  he  opened  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  dethroned  king, 
who  was  at  Saint  Germain’s.  According  to  Macaulay, 
he  undertook  to  corrupt  the  army,  with  which  his  bril- 
liant successes  and  winning  manners  rendered  him  a 
favourite  in  spite  of  his  sordid  avarice.  The  country 
being  apprised  of  this  plot,  he  was  deprived  of  his  offices 
in  January,  1692,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  a few 
months  later.  Though  he  was  quickly  admitted  to  bail, 
he  passed  the  next  four  years  in  disgrace.  About  the 
end  of  1696  he  was  restored  to  his  military  rank  and 
command,  and  admitted  to  the  privy  council.  (Respecting 
Macaulay’s  charges  against  Marlborough,  see  J.  Paget’s 
“New  Examen,”  1861,  and  the  “Quarterly  Review”  for 
April,  1868.) 

In  1701,  William  took  Marlborough  to  Holland,  gave 
him  command  of  his  army,  and  invested  him  with  ample 
powers  to  negotiate  with  the  allies  in  relation  to  the  im- 
pending war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  He  displayed 
here  the  sagacity  and  address  of  a consummate  diplo- 
matist. The  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  in  March,  1702, 
opened  to  him  a brilliant  career  of  glory  abroad  and 
power  at  home.  He  became  commander-in-chief  of  the 
allied  army,  and  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  Flanders, 
December,  1702,  was  created  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
About  this  time  he  and  Prince  Eugene  began  to  act  in 
concert,  and  formed  a cordial  friendship,  which  greatly 
promoted  the  success  of  the  allies.  Among  their  most 
celebrated  achievements  was  the  decisive  victory  at  Blen- 
heim over  the  French  marshal  Tallard,  August  13,  1704. 
Marlborough  gained  a great  victory  at  Ramillies  in  1706, 
and  shared  with  Eugene  the  triumph  at  Oudenarde  in 
1708.  The  allies  also  claimed  the  victory  over  Mar- 
shal Villars  at  Malplaquet,  (1709,)  although  their  loss 
amounted,  it  is  said,  to  25,000  men. 

During  these  foreign  transactions,  Godolphin,  the 
duke’s  personal  and  political  friend,  had  been  the  head 
of  the  English  Tory  ministry.  The  Tories,  who  had  the 
warm  sympathy  of  the  queen,  wished  to  discontinue  the 
war,  and  fomented  intrigues  against  Marlborough.  His 
duchess,  a zealous  Whig,  with  much  importunity  pre- 
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vailed  on  him  to  coalesce  with  the  Whigs,  who  insisted 
on  prolonging  the  war.  The  fondness  of  the  queen  for 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  at  length  turned  into 
violent  aversion.  The  Tories  obtained  a complete  as- 
cendency in  1710,  and  Marlborough  was  dismissed  with 
disgrace  from  all  his  employments  at  the  end  of  1711. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.  (1714)  he  was  restored  to 
favour,  and  again  became  captain-general  and  master  of 
the  ordnance.  He  died  in  1722,  leaving  his  titles  and 
estate  to  the  male  heirs  of  his  daughter,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Charles  Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland. 

See  Coxe,  “Memoirs  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,”  3 vols., 
1818;  Sir  A.  Alison,  “Life  of  Marlborough,”  1S47;  Macaulay, 
“ History  of  England  Thomas  Ledyard,  “ History  of  John, 
Duke  of  Marlborough,”  3 vols.,  1736;  John  Campbell,  “Military 
History  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,”  2 vols., 
1736;  Charles  Bucke,  “Life  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,” 
1S39;  J.  F.  Hugues  Dutems,  “ Histoire  de  J.  Churchill,”  etc., 
3 vols.,  1806-0S,  written  by  the  order  of  Napoleon  I.;  George 
Murray,  “History  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough;”  Abraham  de 
Vrver,  “ Historie  van  J.  Churchill,”  etc.,  4 vols.,  173S-40 ; “ History 
of  Prince  Eugene  and  Marlborough,”  by  Dumont  and  Rousset, 
translated  from  the  French,  1736;  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for 
May,  1820;  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  July  and  November,  1846, 
and  June,  1859. 

Marlborough,  (Sarah  Jennings,)  Duchess  of,  the 
wife  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1660,  was  celebrated  for 
her  beauty,  ambition,  and  political  influence.  She  was 
brought  up  from  childhood  with  the  princess  Anne,  who 
regarded  her  with  romantic  fondness,  combined  with  the 
deference  which  the  weak  feel  for  superior  minds.  Im- 
patient of  the  restraints  of  etiquette,  Anne,  in  conversa- 
tion and  correspondence  with  her  favourite,  assumed  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Morley,  and  addressed  her  friend  as  Mrs. 
Freeman.  In  1678  Miss  Jennings  was  married  to  Colo- 
nel Churchill,  in  whom  she  found  an  uxorious  husband. 
“ History,”  says  Macaulay,  “ exhibits  to  us  few  specta- 
cles more  remarkable  than  that  of  a great  and  wise  man 
who  could  carry  into  effect  vast  and  profound  schemes 
of  policy  only  by  inducing  one  foolish  woman,  who  was 
often  unmanageable,  to  manage  another  woman  who  was 
more  foolish  still.  ...  To  the  last  hour  of  her  hus- 
band’s life,  she  enjoyed  the  pleasure  and  distinction  of 
being  the  one  human  being  who  was  able  to  mislead 
that  far-sighted  and  sure-footed  judgment,  who  was  fer- 
vently loved  by  that  cold  heart  and  servilely  feared 
by  that  intrepid  spirit.”  Having  been  supplanted  in 
the  royal  favour  by  Mrs.  Masham,  she  was  dismissed  from 
court  in  1710,  and  became  an  inveterate  misanthrope. 
Died  in  1 744. 

See  “ Memoirs  of  Eminent  Englishwomen,”  by  Louisa  S.  Cos- 
tello, London,  1S44. 

Marliani,  maR-le-i'nee,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian 
antiquary,  born  at  Milan.  He  wrote  “Topography  of 
Rome,”  (“  Urbis  Romae  Topographia,”)  and  other  works. 
Died  about  1560. 

Marlorat,  mfR'lo'rf',  (Augustin,)  a French  Prot- 
estant theologian,  born  at  Bar-le-Duc  in  1506.  He  be- 
came minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Rouen  in  1560, 
and  acquired  a great  influence  by  his  talents.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  Scripture,  and  other  works.  He  was 
put  to  death  at  Rouen  in  1563. 

See  Haag,  “La  France  protestante.” 

Marlowe,  mar'lo,  (Christopher,)  an  English  drama- 
tist, born  at  Canterbury  in  1564.  He  studied  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree 
in  1587.  He  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  dramatic 
writing,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  became  an 
actor.  He  was  addicted  to  low  vices,  and  was  killed  in  a 
quarrel  with  a footman  in  1593.  The  principal  dramas 
known  to  be  his  are  “The  Jew  of  Malta,”  “Edward 
the  Second,”  and  “The  Tragical  History,  etc.  of  Dr. 
Faustus:”  the  last-named  was  the  original  of  Goethe’s 
celebrated  “ Faust.”  Marlowe  is  characterized  by  the 
French  critic  Villemain  as  a genius,  whose  rude  dramas, 
disorderly  as  his  life,  contain  splendid  beauties  and  a 
gloomy  audacity,  the  influence  of  which  has  not  been 
lost  upon  Shakspeare.  His  “ Faust”  is  less  elegant  and 
less  ironical  than  that  of  Goethe,  but  every  thing  that 
the  pathos  of  such  a subject  can  effect — the  fever  of 
doubt  in  a superstitious  imagination,  the  boldness  of 
impiety  in  a despairing  heart — stamps  this  work  with 
the  impress  of  extraordinary  power.  His  “ Edward  II.” 
was  greatly  admired  by  Charles  Lamb,  who  says  that 


one  of  its  scenes  moves  pity  and  terror  beyond  any 
scene,  ancient  or  modern. 

See  Warton,  “ History  of  English  Poetry  Campbell,  “ Speci- 
mens of  the  British  Poets;”  Villemain,  “Melanges  litt^raires  ;” 
Drake,  “Shakspeare  and  his  Times;”  “Retrospective  Review,” 
vol.  iv.,  (1821.) 

Marmier,  mart'meA/,  (Xavier,)  a French  litterateur 
and  traveller,  was  born  at  Pontarlier  in  1809.  He  pub- 
lished, among  other  works,  “Studies  on  Goethe,”  “ Poetic 
Sketches,”  and  “ History  of  Literature  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,”  (1839,)  and  made  numerous  translations  from 
the  English  and  German. 

Mar'mI-on,  (Shakerly,)  an  English  dramatist,  born 
in  Northamptonshire  in  1602.  His  principal  works  are 
the  comedies  of  “ Holland’s  Leaguer,”  “ A Fine  Com 
panion,”  and  “The  Antiquary.”  Died  in  1639. 

See  Baker,  “Biographia  Dramatica ;”  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxo- 
nienses.” 

Marmitta,  maR-mit'tfl,  (Ludovico,)  an  Italian  gem- 
engraver,  born  at  Parma.  Among  his  master-pieces  is 
a cameo  representing  a head  of  Socrates.  He  lived 
about  1500. 

Marmol,  de,  d&  maR-mol',  (Luis  Caravajal,)  a 
Spanish  writer,  born  at  Granada  about  1520,  accom- 
panied the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  his  African  campaigns. 
He  wrote  a “General  Description  of  Africa,”  (1599,) 
and  a “ History  of  the  Rebellion,  etc.  of  the  Moors  ot 
Granada,”  (1600.) 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Prescott, 
“ History  of  Philip  II.,”  vol.  iii.  book  v. 

Marmont,  de,  deh  miR'm^N',  (Auguste  Fr£d£ric 
Louis  Viesse,)  Duke  of  Ragusa,  a celebrated  French 
marshal,  born  at  Chatillon-sur-Seine  in  1774,  received 
his  military  education  at  the  artillery  school  of  Chalons. 
He  accompanied  Bonaparte  as  aide-de-camp  in  the  Ital- 
ian campaign  of  1794,  and,  as  general  of  brigade,  took 
part  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt  in  1798.  He  fought  with 
distinguished  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  (1800,) 
obtained  command  of  a division,  and  was  appointed 
inspector-general  of  artillery  about  1802.  Having  as- 
sisted at  the  capture  of  Ulm,  in  1805,  Marmont  became 
in  1806  general-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Dalmatia,  and 
gained  a signal  victory  over  a superior  force  of  Russians 
and  Montenegrins  at  Castelnuovo.  In  1807  he  carried 
out  a system  of  public  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  a line  of  road-way  two  hundred  and  ten  miles 
in  length ; and  for  this  service  he  was  created  Duke  of 
Ragusa.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Wagram  (1809)  he 
was  made  a marshal  of  France,  and  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  As  commander  of 
the  second  corps,  in  1813  he  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  Bautzen,  Dresden,  and  Leipsic,  and  closed  the  cam- 
paign of  1814  by  his  engagement  near  Paris  with  the 
allied  army  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  (March  30.) 
Though  contending  against  a greatly  superior  force, 
Marmont  and  Mortier  refused  to  capitulate  until  au- 
thorized to  do  so  by  Joseph  Bonaparte.  In  April,  1814, 
Marshal  Marmont,  after  stipulating  with  Prince  Schwar- 
zenberg  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  into 
Normandy,  entered  the  service  of  the  allies.  He  subse- 
quently filled  several  high  offices  under  the  Bourbons. 
Being  called  upon  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  July,  1830, 
he  brought  great  opprobrium  upon  himself  by  his  failure 
in  this  difficult  task  ; his  name  was  struck  off  the  army 
list,  and  he  was  exiled.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1852, 
leaving  “Memoires  du  Due  de  Raguse,”  (8  vols.,  1856.) 

See  Thiers,  “History  of  the  Consulate  and  of  the  Empire;” 
Vaulabelle,  “Histoire  des  deux  Restaurations ;”  Bourrienne, 
“Memoires;”  Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Restoration;”  Mau- 
duit,  “Derniers  Jours  de  la  grande  Armde ;”  L.  de  Lom£nie, 
“ M.  le  Marshal  Marmont,  par  un  Homme  de  Rien,”  1844 ; 
Sainte-Beuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi,”  tome  vi. ; “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  Generale ;”  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  June,  1845; 
“ Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1857. 

Marmontel,  mfR'mbNffil',  (Jean  Francois,)  a cele- 
brated French  critic  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in 
Limousin  in  1723.  His  family  was  poor,  and  he  was 
educated  in  the  Jesuits’  College  at  Mauriac,  but  he  did 
not  enter  their  order.  At  an  early  age  he  acquired  the 
friendship  and  patronage  of  Voltaire,  on  whose  recom- 
mendation he  visited  Paris  in  1746,  and  published  the 
same  year  a translation  of  Pope’s  “Rape  of  the  Lock.” 
He  brought  out  in  1748  his  “ Dionysius  the  Tyrant,” 
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(“  Denys  le  Tyran,”)  which  was  soon  followed  by  “ Aris- 
tomene”  and  “ Cleopatre,”  three  tragedies,  which  had 
considerable  success  at  the  time.  His  “Moral  Tales” 
(“Contes  moraux,”  1761)  were  received  with  extraor- 
dinary favour,  and  were  translated  into  the  principal 
languages  of  Europe,  including  Danish  and  Hungarian. 
They  are  written  with  great  elegance  and  animation ; 
though  their  morality  is  often  questionable.  About  this 
time  Marmontel  was  imprisoned  for  a short  time  in 
the  Bastille,  on  a false  accusation  of  having  satirized  a 
person  of  rank.  He  published  in  1763  his  “ Poetique 
Franjaise,”  and  in  1767  his  political  romance  of  “ Beli- 
saire,”  which  obtained  great  popularity  and  has  taken 
its  place  among  the  classics  of  the  language.  The 
empress  Catherine  II.  ordered  a translation  of  it  into 
Russian,  and  versions  of  it  appeared  in  nearly  all  the 
European  languages.  Some  passages  in  the  book,  how- 
ever, which  favoured  toleration,  were  denounced  by  the 
Sorbonne,  and  the  work  was  condemned  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  as  containing  impious  and  heretical 
propositions.  In  the  exciting  controversy  which  followed, 
Voltaire  took  an  active  part,  and  published  several  witty 
and  caustic  pamphlets  in  defence  of  his  protege.  Mar- 
montel was  soon  after  appointed  historiographer  of 
France.  Among  the  most  important  of  his  other  works 
we  may  name  “ Les  Incas,”  a romance,  dedicated  to 
Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden,  the  comic  operas  of  “Le  Hu- 
ron,” “Sylvain,”  and  “Zemire  et  Azor,”and  the  tragedy 
of  “ Les  Heraclides,”  which  is  highly  commended  by  La 
Harpe.  His  “Elements  de  Litterature”  (6  vols.,  1787) 
is  also  ranked  among  his  best  productions.  In  1783 
Marmontel  succeeded  D’Alembert  as  perpetual  secretary 
of  the  French  Academy.  He  lived  in  retirement  in  the 
country  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Revolution,  and 
died  in  1799,  leaving  “ Memoires”  of  his  life.  He  had 
married  about  1778  the  niece  of  Abbe  Morellet. 

See  Voltaire,  “ Correspondance Saint-Surin,  “Notice  sur 
Marmontel,”  1824;  La  Harpe,  “Lycile;”  Grimm,  “Correspon- 
dance littdraire Villenave,  “Notice  sur  les  Ouvrages  de  Mar- 
montel,” 1820;  Sainte-Beuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi,“  tome  iv. ; 
Morellet,  “ Eloge  de  Marmontel,”  1805;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^n^rale ;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1806;  “Monthly 
Review”  for  November  and  December,  1805. 

Marmora,  della,  del'li  maR'mo-ri,  (Alberto  Fer- 
rero — fSr-ra'ro,)  Count,  a Sardinian  general  and  savant, 
born  in  1789.  He  entered  the  French  army,  and  rose 
to  be  military  commander  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  in 
1849.  He  published  “Travels  in  Sardinia;  or,  Statis- 
tical, Physical,  and  Political  Description  of  that  Island.” 

Marmora,  della,  (Alessandro  Ferrero,)  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  1799,  fought  in  the  war  for 
Italian  independence  in  1848,  and  became  a major-gene- 
ral. He  died  in  the  Crimea  in  1855. 

Marmora,  della,  (Alfonso  Ferrero,)  an  Italian 
general  and  statesman,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  Turin  in  1804.  He  was  appointed  minister  of 
war  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  November,  1849,  resigned 
in  February,  1855,  and  the  same  year  took  command  of 
the  Sardinian  forces  in  the  Crimean  war,  after  which  he 
again  served  as  minister  of  war.  He  was  president  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  from  July,  1859,  to  July,  i860. 
In  September,  1864,  he  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
and  president  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ricasoi  in  June,  1866,  took  command  of  the 
army,  and  was  defeated  by  the  archduke  Albert  of 
Austria,  at  Custozza.  The  last  few  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  away  from  public  affairs.  Died  at  Florence  1878. 

Marmora,  della,  (Carlo  Ferrero,)  Marquis,  Prince 
of  Masserano,  eldest  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  1788.  Having  been  made  lieutenant-general  and  sen- 
ator of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  he  accompanied  Charles 
Albert  as  first  aide-de-camp  in  the  campaigns  of  1848 
and  1849.  Died  in  1854. 

Marne,  de,  deh  miRn,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a Flemish 
Jesuit  and  historian,  born  at  Douai  in  1699,  wrote  a 
“ History  of  the  County  of  Namur,”  which  has  a high 
reputation.  Died  in  1756. 

Marne,  de,  or  Demarne,  (Jean  Louis,)  a painter, 
born  at  Brussels  in  1744.  He  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  working  at  the  porcelain-manufactory  of  Sevres, 
and  fell  into  a mannerism  called  the  maniere  porcelaine. 
His  early  style  was  much  more  graceful.  Died  in  1829. 


Marner,  maR^ner,  (Konrad,)  a German  minnesinger, 
flourished  about  1250-70. 

Marnesia  or  Marnezia.  See  Lezay-Marnesia. 

Marnix  de  Saint- Aldegonde,  van,  vin  mtrTiAks' 
deh  siN'til'deh-giNd',  (Philippe,)  an  eminent  Flemish 
writer  and  Protestant  Reformer,  was  born  at  Brussels  in 
1538.  He  studied  at  Geneva,  where  he  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Calvin  and  adopted  his  faith.  In  1566 
he  drew  up  the  celebrated  formulary  of  the  Flemish 
nobles  against  the  Inquisition.  As  burgomaster  of  Ant- 
werp, he  defended  that  city  in  1584  against  Alexander, 
Duke  of  Parma  ; but  he  was  forced  to  capitulate  in  1585. 
He  was  the  author  of  a “ Picture  of  the  Difference  be- 
tween the  Christian  Religion  and  Popery,”  and  “The 
Romish  Bee-PIive.”  He  also  translated  the  Psalms  into 
Dutch  verse,  and  was  engaged  on  a Flemish  version  of 
the  Scriptures  when  he  died,  in  1598.  “He  was,”  says 
Motley,  “a  man  of  most  rare  and  versatile  genius. 
Scholar,  theologian,  diplomatist,  swordsman,  orator, 
poet,  pamphleteer,  he  had  genius  for  all  things,  and  was 
eminent  in  all.” 

See  Motley,  “ History  of  the  United  Netherlands,”  vol.  i.  chap, 
iii. ; Strada,  “De  Bello  Belgico;”  Johannes  Prins,  “Levenvan 
P.  van  Marnix,”  1782  ; Dresselhuis,  “ F.  van  Marnix,  Heer  van 
Mont  Saint-Aldegonde,”  1832;  Willem  Broes,  “ F.  van  Marnix, 
Heer  van  Saint-Aldegonde,”  etc.,  2 vols.,  1838-40. 

Maro,  the  cognomen  of  Publius  Virgilius  Maro. 
(See  Virgil.) 

Marochetti,  mi-ro-ket'tee,  (Charles,)  Baron,  a 
celebrated  Sardinian  sculptor,  born  at  Turin  about  1805. 
After  executing  several  works  in  Paris,  among  which 
was  an  equestrian  statue  of  Emmanuel  Philibert,  Duke 
of  Savoy,  he  went  to  London  in  1848.  Under  the  patron- 
age of  the  court  and  the  nobility,  he  produced  a colossal 
equestrian  statue  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  (1851,)  a 
bust  of  Prince  Albert,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria  at  Glasgow,  (1854,)  a statue  of  Lord  Clyde, 
(1867,)  and  several  groups  of  statuary.  He  was  elected  a 
Royal  Academician  in  1866.  Died  in  December,  1867. 

Marochetti,  (Vincenzio,)  an  Italian  scholar,  father 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Piedmont  about  1768. 
He  was  appointed  advocate  to  the  court  of  cassation  in 
Paris.  Died  in  1820. 

Maroli,  mi'ro-lee,  (Domenico,)  a Sicilian  painter, 
born  at  Messina  in  1612.  He  was  killed  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  Naples,  (1676.) 

Marolles,  de,  deh  mi'rol',  (Michel,)  a French  litte- 
rateur, born  in  Touraine  in  1600,  was  Abbe  de  Villeloin. 
He  made  translations  from  Juvenal,  Statius,  and  other 
classics,  which  were  much  esteemed  at  the  time.  He 
made  a valuable  collection  of  prints,  which  were  added 
to  the  royal  cabinet.  Died  in  1681. 

See  Nic£ron,  “Memoires;”  M.  de  Marolles,  “Memoires,” 
1656,  (and  in  3 vols.,  1755.) 

Ma'ron,  Saint,  written  also  Maroun,  an  anchorite 
of  the  fourth  century,  resided  in  Asia  Minor.  He  is 
supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  Maronites,  while  others  ascribe  the  origin  of  that 
sect  to  another  of  the  same  name,  living  in  the  seventh 
century. 

Maroncelli,  mi-ron-chel'lee,  (Piero,)  an  Italian  pa- 
triot, musician,  and  poet,  born  at  Forli  in  1795.  He 
published  in  1819  a hymn,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned 
a short  time.  He  was  again  arrested  in  1820,  and  con- 
demned to  twenty  years’  imprisonment  in  the  fortress 
of  Spielberg,  where  his  intimate  friend  Silvio  Pellico 
was  confined  at  the  same  time.  They  were  at  first  sepa- 
rated, but  at  the  end  of  three  years  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  each  other’s  society.  They  were  released  in  1830, 
Maroncelli  having  previously  suffered  the  amputation  of 
one  of  his  legs,  in  consequence  of  a disease  contracted 
in  the  prison.  Died  in  New  York  in  1846. 

See  Silvio  Pellico,  “My  Prisons;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdndrale.” 

Marone,  mi-ro'ni,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  improvisa- 
tore,  born  in  the  Friuli  in  1474,  was  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  improvising  Latin  verse  on  any  given  subject. 
Died  in  1527. 

Maroni,  da,  di  mi-ro'nee,  or  Maron,  mi-ron', 
(Theresa,)  a sister  of  the  celebrated  Raphael  Mengs, 
was  distinguished  as  a painter  of  miniatures.  Having 
accompanied  her  brother  to  Rome,  she  was  there  mar- 
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ried  to  the  Chevalier  da  Maroni,  an  artist.  Died 
in  1806. 

Maroof-  (or  Marouf-)  el-Karkhi,  mil-roof'  §1  kait'- 
Kee,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Soofees,  (Soufis,)  or 
Mussulman  mystics,  born  near  Bagdad  about  750; 
died  about  815. 

See  Hammer-Purgstall,  “ Literaturgeschichte  der  Araber.” 

Maroof-  (or  Marouf-)  Moharamed-ben-Abdel- 
Khalik,  mH-roof'  mo-h&m'mSd  b£n  ib'd£l  K&'lik,  an 
Arab  lexicographer  of  the  ninth  century.  His  principal 
work  is  an  Arabic  Lexicon,  in  which  words  are  explained 
in  Persian. 

Marot,  mt'ro',  (Clement,)  a French  poet,  born  at 
Cahors  in  1495,  was  a son  of  Jean,  noticed  below.  Fie 
was  patronized  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  and  became  a 
page  to  his  sister,  Margaret  of  Valois.  He  was  impris- 
oned in  1526  on  a charge  of  heresy,  and  during  his  con- 
finement composed  his  “ Enfer,”  (“  Hell,”)  an  allegorical 
satire,  and  prepared  a new  edition  of  the  “ Roman  du 
Rose.”  After  his  release  he  visited  Geneva,  where  he 
professed  Calvinism  ; but  he  was  subsequently  obliged 
to  leave  the  place,  on  account  of  some  misdemea- 
nour, and,  having  renounced  his  new  faith,  accompanied 
Francis  I.  in  his  Italian  campaign  of  1535.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  lyric  poems,  epigrams,  etc.,  which 
were  greatly  admired  for  their  grace  and  vivacity ; and 
the  style  Marotique  has  been  imitated  by  La  Fontaine 
and  other  French  writers.  His  version  of  the  Psalms 
was  very  popular  at  the  time.  Died  in  1544. 

See  Auguis,  “Vie  de  Marot,”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works, 
S vols.,  1823:  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Jan 
Suet,  “Leven  en  Bedrijf  van  C.  Marot,”  1655;  Sainte-Beuve, 
“Tableau  de  la  Poesie  Frangaise  au  seizi&me  Siecle “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generate Nic£ron,  “Memoires;”  Longfellow, 
“ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Marot,  (Daniel,)  son  of  the  architect  Jean  Marot 
noticed  below,  was  born  in  Paris  about  1660.  He  be- 
came architect  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  England  in  1688. 

Marot,  (Francois,)  a French  painter,  born  in  Paris 
in  1667  ; died  in  1719. 

Marot,  (Jean,)  a French  poet,  born  near  Caen  in 
1463,  was  patronized  by  Anne  of  Brittany,  queen  of 
Charles  VIII.  He  subsequently  accompanied  Louis 
XII.  in  his  expedition  to  Venice  and  Genoa,  of  which  he 
wrote  an  account.  Died  in  1523. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “La  Po&ie  Frangaise  au  seizRme  Sifecle. ” 

Marot,  (Jean,)  a French  architect  and  engraver,  born 
in  Paris  about  1630.  He  furnished  the  design  for  the 
principal  fajade  of  the  Louvre.  Although  a Protestant, 
he  was  appointed  royal  architect.  Died  in  1679. 

Maroto,  mi-ro'to,  (Don  Rafael,)  a Spanish  Carlist 
general,  born  at  Conca  in  1785.  On  the  death  of  Zu- 
mala-Carreguy,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
in  Biscay,  and  soon  after  defeated  Espartero  at  Arrigoria. 
In  1839  he  concluded  with  the  queen’s  party  the  treaty 
of  Bergara.  Died  in  1847. 

Maroun.  See  Maron. 

Maroutha.  See  Marutha. 

Marozia,  mt-rot'se-i,  or  Mariuccia,  mi-re-oot'chS, 
a Roman  lady,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  profligacy, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Theodora.  She  was 
successively  married  to  Duke  Alberic  of  Tuscany,  Guido, 
Marquis  of  Tuscany,  and  Hugo,  King  of  Italy  and  Arles. 
In  928  she  caused  Pope  John  X.  to  be  murdered,  and 
afterwards  raised  three  others  to  the  tiara,  among  whom 
was  her  son  by  Pope  Sergius  III.  Her  son  Alberic  hav- 
ing revolted  against  her,  she  was  imprisoned  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life. 

Mar-pes'sa,  [Gr.  Mafmrjaca ; Fr.  Marpesse,  mf  r'- 
p§ss',]  a daughter  of  Evenus,  beloved  by  Apollo. 

See  Homer’s  “Iliad,”  book  ix. 

Marpurg,  maR'pooRG,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  an 
eminent  writer  on  music,  born  at  Seehausen,  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  in  1718.  Among  his  principal  works  are  “Treat- 
ises on  Fugue,”  “Critical  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Music,”  (1754,)  and  “ Rudiments  of  Theoretic  Music,” 
(1760.)  Died  in  1795. 

See  Fetis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Marquard.  See  Freher,  (Marquard.) 

Marquet,  miR'ki',  (Francois  Nicolas,)  a French 
botanist,  and  physician  to  Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 


was  born  at  Nancy  in  1687.  He  wrote  several  medical 
and  botanical  works.  Died  in  1759. 

Marquette, miR'k^t',  (Jacques,)  a celebrated  French 
missionary  and  discoverer,  was  born  in  Picardy.  He 
travelled  and  laboured  several  years  in  Canada  and  other 
regions.  The  first  Europeans  who  are  certainly  known 
to  have  discovered  and  explored  the  Mississippi  River 
were  Father  Marquette  and  M.  Joliet,  who  in  1673  con- 
ducted a small  exploring  party  from  Quebec.  Entering 
the  great  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  they  de- 
scended in  canoes  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas, 
or  to  latitude  34°,  which  they  reached  in  July,  1673.  They 
were  deterred  from  pursuing  the  voyage  by  reports  that 
the  river  below  was  infested  by  armed  savages,  and  they 
returned  in  canoes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  which 
they  ascended.  Marquette  wrote  a narrative  of  this 
expedition,  which  was  published  in  Paris  in  1681.  “ He 

writes,”  says  Professor  Sparks,  “ as  a scholar  and  as  a 
man  of  careful  observation  and  practical  sense.  In  every 
point  of  view,  this  tract  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
among  those  that  illustrate  the  early  history  of  America.” 
Having  resumed  his  missionary  labours  among  the 
Miamis  on  Lake  Michigan,  he  died  there  in  1675. 

See  Charlevoix,  “Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France;”  Moreri, 
“Dictionnaire  Historique Sparks,  “American  Biography,”  vol. 
x.,  1st  series. 

Marquis,  mfR'ke',  (Alexandre  Louis,)  a French 
botanist,  born  at  Dreux  in  1777.  He  published  “ Frag- 
ments of  Botanic  Philosophy,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1828. 

Marracci,  mar-r&t'chee,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  priest 
eminent  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  was  born  at  Lucca  in 
1612.  He  became  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  College  della 
Sapienza,  Rome.  His  principal  work  is  an  excellent 
edition  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic,  with  a Latin  version, 
(1698.)  “This,”  says  Hallam,  “is  still  esteemed  the 
best.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 
Died  in  1700. 

See  Nicii ron,  “Memoires.” 

Marrast,  mf'riis',  (Armand,)  a French  republican 
journalist  and  political  writer,  born  in  Haute-Garonne 
in  1801.  Soon  after  the  revolution  of  1830  he  became 
associate  editor  of  the  “ Tribune,”  the  organ  of  the  ultra- 
Liberai  party.  He  was  imprisoned  in  1834  on  a charge 
of  being  implicated  in  the  “ Conspiracy  of  April,”  but 
he  soon  effected  his  escape,  and  repaired  to  England, 
where  he  married  Lady  Fitz-Clarence.  On  his  return 
to  France  he  succeeded  Armand  Carrel  (1836)  as  prin- 
cipal editor  of  “ Le  National,”  a popular  daily  journal, 
which  he  conducted  with  great  ability  for  nearly  twelve 
years.  After  the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe,  (1848,) 
Marrast  became  successively  secretary  of  the  provisional 
government,  mayor  of  Paris,  and  president  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  He  made  valuable  contributions  to 
the  “ Paris  Revolutionnaire”  and  other  works.  Died  in 
1852. 

See  Regnault,  “Armand  Marrast,”  in  “Le  Siicle,”  1859; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Marre,  van,  vfn  maR,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  poet,  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1696.  His  principal  works  are  tragedies 
entitled  “Jacqueline  of  Bavaria”  and  “ Marcus  Curtius.” 
Died  in  1763. 

Marrier,  mi're-4',  (Martin,)  a learned  French  Bene- 
dictine monk,  born  in  Paris  in  1572.  He  published 
“Bibliotheca  Cluniacensis,”  (1614.)  Died  in  1644. 

Marron,  mi'r6N',  (Marie  Anne  Carrelet,)  Ba- 
ronne  de  Meillonaz,  a French  artist  and  dramatic  writer, 
born  at  Dijon  in  1725.  She  was  a friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  Voltaire.  Died  in  1778. 

See  Voltaire,  “ Correspondance.” 

Marron,  mi'rdiN',  (Paul  Henri,)  a Protestant  divine, 
of  French  extraction,  born  at  Leyden  in  1754.  He  be- 
came pastor  of  a church  in  Paris  in  1788,  and  favoured 
the  Revolution.  He  contributed  numerous  valuable 
articles  to  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  and  published 
other  works,  on  various  subjects.  He  died  in  1832, 
leaving  a large  collection  of  engraved  portraits,  which 
were  purchased  by  Louis  Philippe. 

See  Haag,  “La  France  protestante.” 

Mar'ry-at,  (Frederick,)  a popular  English  novelist 
and  naval  officer,  born  in  London  in  1792.  He  entered 
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the  service  as  midshipman  under  Lord  Cochrane  in 
1806,  and  distinguished  himself  during  the  three  follow- 
ing years  in  numerous  engagements  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  off  the  French  coasts.  He  was  made  a captain 
in  1815,  and  in  1821  commanded  the  Rosario,  which 
brought  to  the  English  government  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Napoleon.  He  assisted  in  the  attack  on  Ran- 
goon in  1823,  and  in  the  expedition  against  the  Malays 
in  1824.  He  published,  besides  other  novels,  “ Peter 
Simple,”  (1834,)  “Jacob  Faithful,”  (1834,)  “Japhet  in 
Search  of  his  Father,”  (1836,)  “Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,” 
(1836,)  and  “ Masterman  Ready,”  (1841.)  Among  his 
works  is  “ Valerie,”  an  Autobiography,  and  a “ Diary 
in  America,”  (6  vols.,  1839.)  Died  in  1848. 

See  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1839. 

Mars,  [Gr.  ‘Apr/g,  [Ares;)  It.  Marte,  maR'ti,]  the 
name  of  the  Roman  god  of  war,  was  a contraction  of 
Mavors.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a son  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  and  was  identified  with  the  Ares  of  Greek  my- 
thology. According  to  Ovid,  he  was  a son  of  Juno,  but 
had  no  father.  He  was  worshipped  with  extraordinary 
honours  by  the  Romans,  of  whom  he  was  one  of  the 
tutelary  deities.  Homer  and  other  poets  relate  that 
Mars  fought  for  the  Trojans  at  the  siege  of  Troy  and 
was  wounded  by  Diomede.  He  was  called  Gradivus, 
Quirinus,  Mavors,  Salisubulus,  Mamers,  Enyalus,  and 
Camulus.  The  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus  are  very 
celebrated.  Fie  was  said  to  be  the  father  of  Romulus, 
Remus,  Cupid,  Harmonia,  and  Meleager.  Ares  was  one 
of  the  twelve  great  Olympian  gods  of  the  Greeks,  and 
was  especially  worshipped  in  Thrace.  According  to 
tradition,  he  fled  to  Egypt  during  the  contest  between 
Typhon  and  the  gods,  and  changed  himself  into  a fish. 
Having  killed  a son  of  Neptune,  he  was  prosecuted 
before  the  Areopagus  (Mars  Hill)  at  Athens,  and  was 
acquitted.  Mars  was  believed  to  love  war  for  its  own 
sake,  and  to  delight  in  carnage.  Fie  is  usually  repre- 
sented as  a grim  soldier  in  full  armour, — sometimes  as 
driving  furiously  in  a war-chariot. 

Mars,  marz  or  miRs,  (Anne  Franqoise  Hippolyte 
Boutet  Monvel — boo'ti'  md>N/v£F,)  Mademoiselle, 
a celebrated  French  actress,  born  in  Paris  in  1779.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Monvel,  a popular  actor  at  the 
Theatre  Frai^ais,  and  an  actress  named  Mars,  and 
was  early  trained  for  the  stage.  She  excelled  in  genteel 
comedy,  in  which  she  was  considered  unrivalled  among 
the  actors  of  her  time.  She  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1841.  Died  in  1847. 

See  A.  Lireux,  “Mademoiselle  Mars;  Notice  biographique,” 
1847;  L.  Fusil,  “Notice  sur  Mademoiselle  Mars,”  1847;  R.  DE 
Beauvoir,  “ Memoires  de  Mademoiselle  Mars,”  2 vois.,  1849; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Marsais,  du.  See  Dumarsais. 

Marsand,  maR-sind',  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  littera- 
teur, born  at  Venice  in  1765.  He  published  an  excellent 
edition  of  Petrarch’s  poems,  with  a memoir,  and  several 
original  works  on  various  subjects.  Died  in  1842. 

Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  maR'shil  fon  bee'ber- 
stln',  (Friedrich,)  F'reiherr,  a German  botanist,  born 
in  1766,  removed  to  Russia,  where  he  became  a council- 
lor of  state.  He  published  “ Flora  Taurico-Caucasica,” 
(1808-19.)  Died  in  1826. 

Marschner,  maRsh'ner,  (Heinrich,)  a German  com- 
poser and  musician,  born  at  Zittau  in  I795>  was  appointed 
chapel-master  at  Hanover.  Among  his  most  popular 
works  are  the  operas  of  “ The  Vam  pyre,”  “The  Templar 
and  the  Jewess,”  and  “Hans  Heiling.'’  Died  in  1861. 

See  Fetis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Mars'den,  (William,)  an  eminent  Orientalist,  of 
English  extraction,  born  at  Dublin  in  1754-  Having  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  sailed 
in  1771  to  Bencoolen,  Sumatra,  where  he  was  appointed 
principal  secretary  to  the  government  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Malay  language.  He  returned 
in  1779  to  England,  and  was  soon  after  elected  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  published  in  1782  his  “His- 
tory of  Sumatra,”  which  was  very  favourably  received 
and  was  translated  into  French  and  German.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  chief  secretary  to  the  board  of 
admiralty,  with  the  war  salary  of  ^4000  per  annum. 
Having  resigned  this  post  in  1807,  he  brought  out  in 


1812  his  “Grammar”  and  “Dictionary”  of  the  Malay 
language,  which  are  esteemed  standard  works.  He  also 
made  an  excellent  translation  of  the  “ Travels  of  Marco 
Polo,”  with  a commentary,  and  wrote  a description  of 
Eastern  coins,  entitled  “Numismata  Orientalia  Illus- 
trata,”  (1823.)  He  gave  up  his  pension  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  1831,  and  soon  after  presented  his  valuable 
collection  of  coins  and  medals  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  his  library  to  King’s  College.  Died  in  1836. 

See  “Memoir  of  the  Life,  etc.  of  William  Marsden  ” by  himself, 
1838. 

Marsh,  (Anna  Caldwell,)  Mrs.,  an  English  au- 
thoress, born  in  Staffordshire  about  1798.  Among  her 
works  we  may  name  “Tales  of  the  Woods  and  Fields,” 
(1836,)  “ RavensclifFe,”  “Mount  Sorel,”  (1843,)  and 
Emilia  Wyndham,”  (1846  ) Died  in  1874. 

Marsh,  (Catherine,)  an  English  writer,  born  at 
Colchester  about  1815.  Among  her  works  are  “Me- 
morials of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars,”  “ English  Hearts 
and  English  Hands,”  and  “ Light  for  the  Line,  or  the 
Story  of  Thomas  Ward,”  which  have  gained  extensive 
popularity. 

Marsh,  (Dexter,)  an  American  geologist,  born  in 
1806,  made  a large  and  choice  collection  of  specimens 
of  fossil  footprints,  obtained  chiefly  in  the  Connecticut 
valley.  Died  in  1853. 

Marsh,  (George  Perkins,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
philologist  and  diplomatist,  born  in  Windsor  county, 
Vermont,  in  1801.  He  was  appointed  minister  resi- 
dent at  Constantinople  in  1849,  and  in  1852  was  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  Greece.  He  has  published,  among  other 
works,  a “Compendious  Grammar  of  the  Old  Northern 
or  Icelandic  Language,  compiled  and  translated  from 
the  Grammar  of  Rask,”  (1838,)  and  “ Man  and  Nature,” 
(1864.)  Flis  wife,  Caroline  C.  Marsh,  has  published  a 
number  of  poems  and  made  translations  from  the  Ger- 
man. In  1861  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Italy. 

See  Griswold,  “Prose  Writers  of  America.” 

Marsh,  (Herbert,)  a learned  English  theologian, 
born  in  London  in  1757.  He  became  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  Cambridge  in  1807,  and  rose  to  be  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  in  1819.  He  published  several  religious 
and  controversial  treatises,  and  translated  Michaelis’s 
“ Introduction  to  the  New  Testament”  into  English. 
Died  in  1839. 

Marsh,  (James,)  an  English  chemist,  born  in  1789, 
was  the  inventor  of  an  apparatus,  called  by  his  name, 
which  detects  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  liquids,  how- 
ever minute  the  quantity.  Its  utility  and  certainty  were 
verified  by  Orfila  and  other  toxicologists.  Died  in  1846. 

Marsh,  (James,)  D.D.,  a distinguished  American 
scholar  and  divine,  born  at  Hartford,  Vermont,  in  1794. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  classics  at  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  Virginia,  and  in  1826  president  of  the 
University  of  Vermont.  He  translated  from  the  German 
Herder’s  “ Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,”  and  contributed 
religious  and  philosophical  essays  to  the  “Christian 
Spectator”  and  other  journals.  Died  about  1842. 

Marsh,  (Narcissus,)  a learned  prelate,  born  in  Wilt- 
shire in  1638,  became  successively  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
and  of  Armagh.  He  wrote  an  “ Essay  on  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Theory  of  Sounds,”  which  was  inserted  in 
the  “ Philosophical  Transactions”  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Died  in  1713. 

Marsh,  (Uthniel  Charles,)  an  American  natura- 
list, born  in  New  York  in  1831.  He  discoveied  many 
new  species  of  vertebrates  in  the  course  of  his  explora- 
tions in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

Marshall,  (Humphry.)  an  American  botanist,  was 
a resident  of  Pennsylvania,  lie  published  in  1785  his 
“ Arbustum  Americanum,”  or  catalogue  of  the  trees  ai.d 
shrubs  of  America.”  Died  about  1805. 

See  W.  Darlington,  “ Memorials  of  John  Bartram  and  H. 
Marshall,”  1849. 

Marshall,  (John,)  an  eminent  American  jurist  and 
statesman,  born  at  Germantown,  Fauquier  county,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  24th  of  September,  1755.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall  and  Mary  Keith, 
who  had  fifteen  children.  Fie  never  attended  a college, 
but  he  was  well  educated  under  the  care  of  his  father. 
He  enlisted  in  the  army  in  1776,  became  a captain  in 
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May,  1777,  and  served  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine, 
September,  1777,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  June, 
1778.  Having  resigned  his  commission  in  1781,  he  be- 
gan to  practise  law,  and  was  chosen  a member  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  in  1782.  In  1783  he  married  Mary 
Willis  Ambler,  of  York,  Virginia,  and  became  a resi- 
dent of  Richmond.  As  a member  of  the  Convention 
of  Virginia,  in  1788,  he  advocated  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  by  several  powerful  speeches.  He 
contributed  more  to  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution 
by  Virginia  than  any  man  except  James  Madison.  He 
became  identified  with  the  Federal  party,  and  cordially 
supported  the  administration  of  Washington.  His 
reputation  was  widely  extended  by  a speech  in  the 
Assembly  of  Virginia  in  favour  of  the  treaty  negotiated 
by  John  Jay  with  Great  Britain  in  1794.  In  1797  he 
was  associated  with  General  Pinckney  and  Mr.  Gerry  in 
a special  mission  to  the  French  Directory.  His  incli- 
nation or  interest  induced  him  to  decline  several  high 
offices,  but,  at  the  special  request  of  General  Washing- 
ton, he  became  a candidate  for  Congress,  and  was  elected, 
in  1799.  He  made  a great  speech  in  Congress,  defend- 
ing President  Adams  for  his  surrender  of  Thomas  Nash, 
alias  Robbins,  who  was  claimed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment as  a fugitive  from  justice.  This  speech  settled 
forever  the  question  whether  such  cases  should  be 
decided  by  the  executive  or  the  judiciary.  “That  argu- 
ment,” says  R.  W.  Griswold,  “deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  dignified  displays  of  human  intellect.” 
He  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  President  Adams 
in  May,  1800,  and  displayed  great  diplomatic  ability  in 
his  correspondence  with  Rufus  King,  minister  to  Eng- 
land. On  the  31st  of  January,  1801,  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
He  performed  the  functions  of  this  high  office  for  thirty- 
four  years,  and  rendered  important  services  by  the  just 
and  liberal  principles  according  to  which  he  construed 
the  Constitution.  His  profound  learning  and  wisdom, 
his  moral  courage,  and  his  high-toned  virtue  secured  for 
him  universal  respect  and  confidence.  His  services  as 
an  expounder  of  constitutional  law  are  commended  by 
Judge  Story  in  the  following  terms:  “If  all  others  of 
the  chief  justice’s  judicial  arguments  had  perished,  his 
luminous  judgments  on  these  occasions  would  have 
given  an  enviable  immortality  to  his  name.”  In  1804 
he  published  a “Life  of  George  Washington,”  (5  vols.,) 
which  is  highly  esteemed.  Judge  Marshall  was  distin- 
guished for  his  benevolence,  modesty,  urbanity,  and 
simplicity.  He  was  a devout  believer  in  Christianity, 
and  was  happy  in  his  domestic  relations.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia  (whither  he  had  gone  for  medical  advice) 
in  July,  1835.  “To  one  who  cannot  follow  his  great 
judgments,” says  R.  W.  Griswold,  “in  which  at  the  same 
time  the  depths  of  legal  wisdom  are  disclosed  and  the 
limits  of  human  reason  measured,  the  language  of  just 
eulogy  must  wear  an  appearance  of  extravagance.  In 
his  own  profession  he  stands  for  the  reverence  of  the 
wise  rather  than  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  many.” 

See  Griswold,  “Prose  Writers  of  America;”  Judge  Joseph 
Story,  notice  of  John  Marshall,  in  the  “National  Portrait-Gallery 
of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  i. ; Horace  Binney,  “ Eulogy 
on  the  Life  and  Character  of  John  Marshall;”  “North  American 
Review”  for  January,  1828,  and  January,  1836. 

Mar'shall  or  Mareschal,  (Thomas,)  an  English 
scholar,  born  in  Leicestershire  about  1621.  He  became 
successively  rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  chaplain- 
in-ordinary  to  the  king,  and  Dean  of  Gloucester,  (1681.) 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
tongues  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  published  “ Ob- 
servations on  Two  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Gospels, — 
the  Gothic  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,”  (in  Latin,  1665,)  also 
a “ Life  of  Archbishop  Usher.”  Died  in  1685. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Marshall,  (William  Calder,)  a Scottish  sculptor, 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  1813,  was  a pupil  of  Chantrey. 
He  visited  Rome  about  1836,  and  settled  in  London  in 
1839.  Among  his  chief  works  are  “Sabrina,”  “Una 
and  the  Lion,”  the  “Dancing-Girl  Reposing,”  (1846,) 
which  gained  a prize  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  a 
statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Marshall,  (William  Humphrey,)  an  English  bota- 
nist and  agricultural  writer,  born  in  1745.  He  published 


a number  of  works  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  in  England.  He  also  wrote 
“The  American  Grove  ; or,  Catalogue  of  the  Trees,  etc. 
of  the  United  States.”  Died  in  1818. 

Marsh'am,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  chronologist,  born 
in  London  in  1602.  He  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
royalists  in  the  civil  war.  He  was  the  author  of  a work 
entitled  “ Chronologicus  Canon  zEgyptiacus,  Ebraicus,” 
etc.,  (1672,)  in  which  he  attempts  to  reconcile  Egyptian 
chronology  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  by  supposing 
four  collateral  dynasties  of  Egyptian  kings  reigning  at 
the  same  time.  This  theory  has  been  adopted  by  several 
eminent  scholars.  Died  in  1685. 

See  Wood,  “ Athenae  Oxonienses ;”  Shuckford,  “ Sacred  and 
Profane  History.” 

Marsh'man,  (Joshua,)  an  eminent  English  divine 
and  Orientalist,  born  in  Wiltshire  in  1767.  Being  sent 
by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  to  India  in  1799, 
he  became  a proficient  in  the  Chinese,  Sanscrit,  and 
Bengalee  languages.  He  translated  the  four  Gospels 
into  Chinese,  and  assisted  Dr.  Carey  in  preparing  a 
Sanscrit  Grammar  and  a Bengalee-and-English  Diction- 
ary. He  also  translated  the  works  of  Confucius,  and 
wrote  a “Defence  of  the  Deity  and  Atonement  of  jfesus 
Christ,  in  Reply  to  Rammohun  Roy,”  (1822.)  Died  in 

1837. 

See  Cox,  “History  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.” 

Marsigli,  maR-sfel'yee,  (Luigi  Ferdinando,)  a dis- 
tinguished Italian  naturalist  and  mathematician,  born 
at  Bologna  in  1658.  He  served  in  the  Austrian  army 
against  the  Turks  in  1683  and  in  several  succeeding 
campaigns,  and  was  made  a colonel  in  1689.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Sciences  and  Arts 
at  Bologna,  (1712,)  to  which  he  gave  a very  valuable 
scientific  collection.  He  afterwards  visited  England, 
where  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Newton  and  Halley 
and  was  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was 
the  author  of  “Physical  History  of  the  Sea,”  (1725,)  a 
description  of  the  shores  of  the  Danube,  entitled  “ Danu- 
bius  Pannonico-Mysicus,”  etc.,  (1726,  7 vols.  fob,  finely 
illustrated,)  “The  Military  State  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire,” (1732,)  and  other  works.  He  had  been  elected 
in  1725  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris. 
Died  in  1730. 

See  Quincy,  “ M^moires  sur  la  Vie  du  Comte  de  Marsigli,”  1741 ; 
Fontenelle,  “Eloges  des  Academiciens ;”  Fabroni,  “Vitae  Ita- 
lorum  doctrina  excellentium  ;”  G.  Fantuzzi,  “ Memoria  della  Vita 
del  Conte  Marsigli,”  1770  ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale.” 

Marsilio  (maR-see'le-o)  [Lat.  Marsil'ius]  of  Padua, 
an  Italian  jurist,  sometimes  called  Menandrino,  born 
at  Padua.  He  was  patronized  by  the  emperor  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  in  whose  favour  he  wrote  his  “ Defensor  Pads,” 
an  attack  on  the  papacy,  for  which  he  was  excommuni- 
cated in  1327.  Died  in  1328. 

Marsilius.  See  Marsilio. 

Marsilius  Ficinus.  See  Ficinus. 

Marsin.  See  Marchin. 

Marso,  maR'so,  [Lat.  Pisci'nus,]  (Paolo,)  an  Italian 
savant,  said  to  have  been  born  at  Piscina.  He  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  “ Fasti”  of  Ovid,  published  in  1485, 
and  several  Latin  poems. 

Marsollier,  miR'so'le-i',  (Jacques,)  a French  writer, 
born  in  Paris  in  1647,  was  author  of  a “ History  of  the 
Inquisition  and  its  Origin,”  (1693,)  and  several  other 
works.  Died  in  1724. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M^moires.” 

Marsollier  des  Vivetieres,  mtR'so'le-jt/  d&  viv'- 
te-aiR',  (BenoIt  Joseph,)  a French  dramatist,  born  in 
Paris  in  1750,  produced  numerous  comic  operas,  which 
had  great  popularity.  Died  in  1817. 

Mars'ton,  (John,)  an  English  dramatist,  was  the 
author  of  tragedies  entitled  “Antonio  and  Mellida,” 
“ Sophonisba,”  and  “ Antonio’s  Revenge,”  and  several 
comedies  ; he  was  also  associated  with  Ben  Jonson  and 
Chapman  in  writing  “Eastward,  Ho  1”  His  comedy  of 
“ The  Malecontent”  is  esteemed  his  best  work  ; but  he 
is  said  to  have  borrowed  a great  part  of  it  from  Webster. 
Died  in  1634. 

See  Campbell,  “Specimens  of  the  British  Poets.” 

Marston,  (Westland,)  an  English  poet  and  drama- 
tist, born  in  Lincolnshire  in  1819.  He  wrote  “The 
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Patrician’s  Daughter,”  “The  Heart  and  the  World” 
and  several  other  popular  dramas. 

Marsupius.  See  Marsuppini. 

Marsuppini,  maR-soop-pee'nee,  [Lat.  Marsu'pius,] 
(Carlo,)  an  Italian  scholar,  sometimes  called  Are- 
tino,  born  at  Arezzo  about  1399.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  Florence  in  1434,  and  secretary 
of  the  Florentine  republic  in  1444.  He  translated  into 
Latin  hexameter  verse  Homer’s  “ Batrachomyomachia,” 
and  wrote  a number  of  Latin  poems.  Died  in  1453. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “ Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Mar'sus,  (Domitius,)  a Roman  poet  under  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  was  a friend  of  Virgil  and  Tibullus.  Among 
his  extant  works  is  a poem  entitled  “ Cicuta,”  and  a 
number  of  fragments  have  been  collected  by  Broek- 
huisen  in  his  edition  of  Tibullus. 

See  Weichert,  “De  Domitio  Marso,  Poeta.” 

Marsy,  mtR'se',  (Gaspard  and  Balthasar,)  brothers 
and  distinguished  French  sculptors,  born  at  Cambray, 
the  former  in  1625  and  the  latter  in  1628.  Among  their 
master-pieces  are  the  figures  of  the  Baths  of  Apollo, 
representing  the  “Tritons  showering  the  Horses  of 
the  Sun,”  and  the  group  of  “Latona  and  her  Children.” 
Both  brothers  were  members  of  the  Academy  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture.  Balthasar  died  in  1674,  and  Gaspard 
in  1681. 

See  Lenoir,  “ Musde  des  Monuments  Franfais.” 

Marsy,  de,  deh  mtR'se',  (Franqois  Marie,)  a French 
litterateur,  born  in  Paris  in  1714.  He  published,  among 
other  works,  a “ History  of  Mary  Stuart,”  and  a Latin 
poem  entitled  “ Painting,”  (“  Pictura,”)  which  was  much 
admired.  Died  in  1763. 

See  La  Harpe,  “Cours  de  Literature.” 

Mar'sy-as,  [Gr.  Mapcwag,]  a personage  of  the  Greek 
mythology,  was  called  by  some  authors  a Satyr,  and  a 
son  of  Olympus.  According  to  tradition,  he  found  a 
flute  which  Minerva  had  thrown  away,  (because  her 
face  was  distorted  by  playing  on  it,)  and  challenged 
Apollo  to  a trial  of  skill  in  music,  on  the  condition 
that  the  victor  might  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  van- 
quished. Apollo  gained  the  victory,  and  flayed  Marsyas 
alive.  This  story  was  a favourite  subject  of  ancient 
poets  and  artists. 

Martainville,  ml rT&n'vH',  (Alphonse  Louis  Dieu- 
donn£,)  a litterateur  and  journalist,  of  French  extraction, 
born  at  Cadiz  in  1776.  He  became  associate  editor  of 
several  political  journals  of  Paris.  He  wrote  a number 
of  bold  and  witty  satires  on  the  Jacobins,  and  several 
popular  comedies.  Died  in  1830. 

Martange,  de,  deh  miR'tdNzh',  (N.  Bonnet,)  a 
French  general  and  writer,  born  at  Beauce  in  1722, 
served  in  the  Austrian  army  in  the  Seven  Years’  war. 
He  wrote  several  poems  and  tales.  Died  in  1806. 

Marteilhe,  mfR'ttl'  or  miR't&'ye,  (Jean,)  a French 
Protestant,  born  at  Bergerac  in  1684,  was  condemned  in 
1702  to  the  galleys  at  Dunkirk,  where  he  spent  seven 
years.  Died  in  1777. 

See  “The  Huguenot  Galley-Slave,”  New  York,  1867;  “Quarterly 
Review”  for  July,  1866. 

Martel,  (Charles.)  See  Charles  Martel. 

Martel,  mtR'tSl',  (Franqois,)  a French  surgeon,  born 
at  Perigueux  in  1549.  He  became  first  surgeon  to  Henry 
IV.  Died  about  1610. 

Martel,  maR-t§l',  (Geronimo,)  a Spanish  historian, 
wrote  a valuable  work  entitled  “ Forma  de  celebrar 
Cortes.”  He  became  royal  historiographer  in  1597. 

See  Prescott,  “History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  vol.  i. 
part  i. 

Marteliere,  de  la,  deh  It  miRt'le-aiR',  (Pierre,)  a 
celebrated  French  lawyer,  was  born  at  Bellesme  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  published  a number  of 
pleas,  one  of  which,  in  favour  of  the  University  of  Paris 
against  the  Jesuits,  was  very  much  admired.  Died 
in  1631. 

Martelli,  maR-tel'lee,  (Ludovico,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Florence  in  1499.  He  wrote  lyric  poems,  and 
“ Tullia,”  a tragedy.  Died  in  1527. 

See  Ginguen£,  “ Histoire  litteraire  d’ltalie.” 

Martelli  or  Martello,  maR-tel'lo,  (Pietro  Giacomo,) 
an  Italian  litterateur,  born  at  Bologna  in  1665.  He  wrote 


poems  and  dramas,  which  were  popular  at  the  time. 
Died  in  1727. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium  “Vita  di 
Martelli,”  (written  by  himself,)  in  Calogera’s  “Raccolta,”  vol.  ii. 

Martelly,  de,  deh  mfR'ti'le',  (Honors  Franqois 
Richard,)  a French  actor  and  dramatist,  born  at  Aix  in 
1751,  published  a comedy  entitled  “The  Two  Figaros,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1817. 

Martene,  miR't&N',  (Dom  Edmond,)  a learned  French 
ecclesiastic,  of  the  order  of  Benedictines,  born  in  the 
diocese  of  Dijon  in  1654.  In  1708  he  visited  the  abbeys 
and  cathedrals  of  France,  in  order  to  procure  materials 
for  a new  edition  of  the  “ Gallia  Christiana.”  He  also 
published  a “ Collection  of  Old  Authors  and  Historical 
Monuments,”  (1700,)  in  Latin,  and,  conjointly  with  his 
friend  Durand,  “Literary  Travels  of  Two  Benedictines 
of  Saint-Maur,”  (1717.)  Died  in  1739. 

See  Tassin,  “ Histoire  litteraire  de  la  Congregation  de  Saint- 
Maur.” 

Martens,  maR'tens,  written  also  Mertens,  [Lat. 
Marti'nus,]  (Thierry,)  a Flemish  printer,  born  at  Alost 
about  1450,  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  art  of  printing 
into  the  Netherlands.  He  exercised  his  profession  at 
his  native  town,  and  subsequently  at  Louvain  and  Ant- 
werp. He  printed  in  Roman  characters,  hitherto  un- 
known, and  his  editions  of  the  classics  were  highly  prized. 
Martens  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Erasmus,  who  com- 
posed a Latin  epitaph  upon  him.  Died  in  1534- 

See  Maittaire,  “Annales  Typographic* Marchand,  “His- 
toire de  lTmprimerie  F.  A.  van  Iseghem,  “ Biographie  de  Thierry 
Martens,”  1852;  Theodore  Juste,  “Notice  biographique  sur  T. 
Martens,”  1849. 

Martens,  von,  fon  maR'tens,  (Georg  Friedrich,) 
a German  jurist,  born  in  Hamburg  in  1756.  Among  his 
works,  which  are  chiefly  written  in  French,  we  may  name 
his  “Collection  of  Treaties,”  (1791,)  and  “Summary  of 
Modern  European  Law,”  (1821.)  Died  in  1821. 

Martens,  von,  (Karl,)  a nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  about  1790.  He  was  employed  as  a diplomatist 
by  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  published,  besides  other 
works  in  French,  “Causes  celebres  du  Droit  de  Gens,” 
(3  vols.,  1827,)  and  “Guide  diplomatique,”  (2  vols.,  1832.) 

Martensen,  maR'ten-sen,  (Hans  Lassen,)  a Danish 
theologian,  born  at  Flensborg  in  1808.  He  became 
Bishop  of  Seeland  in  1843,  and  court  preacher  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1845.  His  principal  work  is  a treatise  on 
Christian  Doctrine,  “ Den  Christelige  Dogmatik,”  (1849.) 

Mar'tha,  [Gr.  Mapda;  Fr.  Marthe,  mSRt,]  a sister  of 
Mary  and  Lazarus  of  Bethany. 

See  John  xi. ; Luke  x. 

Marthe.  See  Martha. 

Marthe,  miRt,  (Anne  Biget — be'zhi',)  a French 
nun,  called  Sister  Martha,  born  at  Besangon  in  1749, 
devoted  herself  during  the  Revolution  to  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  of  prisoners  of  all  nations.  Died 
in  1824. 

Marti,  maR'tee,  [Lat.  Marti'nus,]  (Manuel,)  a 
Spanish  scholar  and  poet,  born  near  Valencia  in  1663. 
He  published  a collection  of  poems,  entitled  “ Amalthea 
Geographica,”  and  made  several  translations  from  the 
Latin.  Died  in  1737. 

See  Mayan,  “Vita  Emanuelis  Martini,”  1735. 

Martial,  mar'she-al,  [Fr.  Martial,  mf R'se'tl' ; Lat. 
Martia'lis  ; It.  Marziale,  maRt-se-i'li,]  or,  more  fully, 
Mar'cus  Vale'rius  Martia'lis,  a famous  Latin  epi- 
grammatic poet,  born  at  Bilbilis,  in  Spain,  about  40  a.d., 
went  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  resided  there 
thirty-five  years.  The  events  of  his  life  are  very  imper- 
fectly known  ; but  it  appears  that  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  poetry.  Some  epigrams  which  he  wrote 
on  the  occasion  of  the  public  spectacles  given  by  Titus 
about  the  year  80,  procured  him  the  favour  of  that  prince. 
He  was  also  patronized  by  Domitian,  who  made  him  a 
tribune  and  a Roman  knight.  He  was  intimate  with 
Juvenal,  Quintilian,  and  Pliny  the  Younger.  About  98 
a.d.  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  died  a few 
years  later.  Fourteen  books  of  his  “ Epigrams”  are  still 
extant,  and  are  much  admired  by  some  eminent  critics, 
such  as  Scaliger,  Lipsius,  and  Malte-Brun.  The  latter 
thinks  his  writings  are  among  the  most  interesting  monu- 
ments of  Roman  literature,  though  many  of  them  offend 
against  good  taste  and  pure  morality.  Probably  no  poet 
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ever  estimated  his  works  more  justly  than  he  did  in  the 
following  line  : 

“ Sunt  bona,  sunt  quaedam  mediocria,  sunt  plura  mala.’* 

(“  Some  are  good,  some  indifferent,  and  more  are  bad.”) 

See  Crusius,  “ Life  of  Martial,”  in  “Lives  of  the  Roman  Poets,” 
1726;  Lessing,  “Vermischte  Schriften ;”  A.  P£ricaud,  “ Essai  sur 
Martial,”  1816;  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Latina;”  “ M.  V.  Mar- 
tialis  als  Mensch  und  Dichter,”  Berlin,  1843 ; “ Martial  and  his 
Times,”  in  the  “Westminster  Review”  for  April,  1853. 

Martial  d’Auvergne.  See  Auvergne,  d’,  (Mar- 
tial.) 

Martialia.  See  Martial. 

Martianay,  mtR'se't'ni',  (Dora  Jean,)  a French 
Benedictine  monk  and  theological  writer,  born  in  1647  5 
died  in  1717. 

Martignac,  de,  deh  mfR't^n'yfk',  (Etienne  Algay,) 
a French  litterateur,  born  at  Brives-la-Gaillarde  about 
1620.  He  published  “ Memoirs  of  Gaston,  Duke  of 
Orleans,”  and  made  translations  from  Horace,  Juvenal, 
and  other  classics.  Died  in  1698. 

See  Voltaire,  “ Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.” 

Martignac,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  Sylv£re  Gave,) 
Vicomte,  an  able  and  eloquent  French  statesman  under 
Charles  X.,  was  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1776.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1821.  As  the 
head  of  the  ministry  that  came  into  power  in  January, 

1828,  he  held  the  office  of  minister  of  the  interior,  and 
sought  to  unite  conflicting  parties  for  the  support  of  the 
throne  ; but,  unable  to  effect  this  object,  and  forsaken  by 
the  king  and  the  court,  he  resigned  his  place  in  August, 

1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  Polignac.  On  the  trial  of 
the  latter,  Martignac  became  his  eloquent  defender 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He  died  in  1832,  leaving  a 
“ Historical  Essay  on  the  Spanish  Revolution,”  and 
other  works. 

See  Capefigue,  “ Histoire  de  la  Restauration Chateaubriand, 
“ Mdmoires  d’Outre-Tombe  L.  de  Lom^nie,  “ M.  de  Martignac, 
par  un  Homme  de  Rien,”  1842;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Martigues,  mf  R'tJg',  (S£bastien  de  Luxembourg,) 
Viscount,  a brave  French  officer,  who  assisted  at  the 
siege  of  Metz,  (1552,)  and  in  the  capture  of  Calais  by 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  (1558.)  He  was  killed  in  1569. 

Mar'tin  [Lat.  Marti'nus]  I.  succeeded  Theodore  as 
pope  in  649  a.d.  Having  condemned  the  Monothelites, 
he  was  banished  by  the  emperor  Constans  II.,  who 
favoured  that  sect,  to  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where 
he  died  in  655  a.d. 

Martin  II.,  or  Marinus  I.,  succeeded  John  VIII.  as 
pope  in  882  a.d.  Died  in  884,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Adrian  III. 

Martin  III.,  or  Marinus  II.,  born  at  Rome,  suc- 
ceeded Stephen  VIII.  in  942,  and  died  in  946.  His 
successor  was  Agapetus  II. 

Martin  IV.,  (Cardinal  Simon  de  Brion  — deh 
bRe'6N',  (or  Brie — bRe,))  a native  of  Touraine,  in  France, 
succeeded  Nicholas  III.  in  1281.  He  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  when,  after  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  that  sovereign  lost  his  power  in  Sicily,  Martin 
excommunicated  Peter  of  Aragon,  who  had  been  chosen 
king  of  that  country.  He  died  in  1285,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Honorius  IV. 

Martin  V.  (Cardinal  Otho  Colonna — ko-lon'ni) 
was  elected  pope  in  1417,  in  the  place  of  John  XXIII., 
deposed  by  the  Council  of  Constance.  In  1431  he 
called  a council  at  Bale,  in  Switzerland,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a reform  in  the  Church,  and  sent  Cardinal 
Julian  Cesarini  as  his  legate.  He  died  soon  after,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Eugene  IV. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “ Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes 
Romains.” 

Martin,  son  of  Martin,  King  of  Aragon,  ascended 
the  throne  of  Sicily  in  1399.  He  married  in  1401,  as  his 
second  wife,  Blanche,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Navarre. 
He  died  in  1409,  and  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  united 
to  that  of  Aragon  by  his  father,  who  survived  him. 

Martin,  surnamed  Gallus,  a French  ecclesiastic  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  a missionary  to  Poland,  and 
wrote  a history  of  that  country,  (“  Chronica  Polonorum,”) 
a valuable  work,  and  the  earliest  one  written  on  that 
subject. 

Mar'tin,  (Alexander,)  born  in  New  Jersey  about 
1740,  served  as  a colonel  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 


and  was  chosen  Governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1782. 
Died  in  1807. 

Martin,  mfR'tSN',  (Andr£,)  a French  ecclesiastic, 
born  in  Poitou  in  1621.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  wrote 
“ Christian  Moral  Philosophy,”  (“  Philosophia  Moralis 
Christiana.”)  Died  in  1695. 

Mar'tin,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  mathematician,  born 
in  Surrey  in  1704.  He  was  the  author  of  “The  Philo- 
sophical Grammar,”  (1735,)  “New  System  of  Optics,” 
(1740,)  and  other  scientific  works.  Died  in  1782. 

Martin,  (Bon  Louis  Henri,)  an  eminent  French 
historian,  born  at  Saint-Quentin  in  1810.  He  has  pub- 
lished a “History  of  France  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
1 789,”  (18  vols.,  1838-53,)  “ Monarchy  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,”  (1848,)  a “Life  of  Daniel  Manin,”  (1859,)  and 
other  works.  The  first  has  gained  a prize  of  the  Academic 
Franchise.  In  1871  he  sat  as  deputy  for  the  Aisne,  and 
for  this  department  he  afterwards  became  senator.  He 
was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  place  of  M.  Thiers 
in  1878. 

Martin,  (Christian  Reinhold  Dietrich,)  a Ger- 
man jurist,  born  near  Gottingen  in  1772,  was  the  author 
of  several  legal  works.  Died  in  1857. 

Martin,  (Claude,)  a French  soldier,  born  at  Lyons  in 
1732.  He  accompanied  General  Lallyto  India,  and  sub- 
sequently entered  the  English  service.  Having  amassed 
a large  fortune,  he  built  a magnificent  palace  near  Luck- 
now. He  died  in  1800,  leaving  numerous  bequests  for 
charitable  purposes. 

See  G.  Martin,  “ filoge  historique  de  C.  Martin,”  1830. 

Martin,  (Claude,)  a learned  French  Benedictine 
monk,  born  at  Tours  in  1619,  published  several  devo- 
tional works.  Died  in  1696. 

Martin,  (David,)  a French  Protestant  theologian, 
born  at  Revel  in  1639.  He  published  a “ History  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,”  “ Treatise  on  Natural 
Religion,”  and  other  works,  which  enjoy  a high  reputa- 
tion. Died  in  1721. 

See  Nic^ron,  “ Memoires.” 

Martin,  (Francois,)  an  agent  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, born  in  France.  In  1674  he  formed  a colony  at 
Pondicherry,  of  which  city  he  afterwards  became  gov- 
ernor. Died  about  1725. 

Martin,  (Edme,)  a French  jurist,  born  near  Sens 
about  1714,  became  professor  of  canon  law  in  Paris. 
Died  in  1793. 

Martin,  (Francois  Xavier,)  LL.D.,  born  at  Mar- 
seilles, France,  in  1764,  emigrated  about  1785  to  North 
Carolina,  and  subsequently  settled  in  Louisiana.  He 
attained  a high  reputation  as  a jurist,  and  published  His- 
tories of  Louisiana  and  North  Carolina.  Died  in  1846. 

Martin,  (Gregory,)  an  English  Catholic  theologian, 
was  a native  of  Sussex.  He  became  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Douai,  and  subsequently  at  Rheims.  His  principal 
work  is  an  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  which 
appeared  in  1610.  Died  in  1582. 

Martin,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  painter,  surnamed 
des  Batailles,  (“of  battles,”)  born  in  Paris  in  1659. 
On  the  death  of  Van  der  Meulen,  in  1690,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Louis  XIV.  to  paint  his  battles.  Died  in  1735. 

Martin,  (Jean  Blaise,)  a celebrated  French  vocalist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1767.  He  held  the  place  of  tenor  solo 
in  the  imperial  chapel  under  Napoleon  and  his  succes- 
sors, Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  Died  in  1837. 

Martin,  (John,)  an  English  painter,  born  in  North- 
umberland in  1789.  He  studied  under  Bonifacio  Musso, 
and  in  1815  obtained  the  prize  at  the  British  Institution 
for  his  picture  of  “ Joshua  commanding  the  Sun  to  stand 
still.”  This  was  followed  by  “ The  Fall  of  Babylon,” 
(1818,)  “Belshazzar’s  Feast,”  (1821,)  “The  Deluge,” 
(1826,)  “ The  Fall  of  Nineveh,”  (1828,)  and  other 
works  on  similar  subjects,  which  enjoyed  great  tem- 
porary popularity.  He  published  in  1828  “A  Plan  for 
supplying  with  Pure  Water  the  Cities  of  London  and 
Westminster.”  Died  in  1854. 

See  “Autobiography  of  John  Martin,”  in  the  “Athenaeum,” 
1854 ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale,” 

Martin,  (Louis  Aim£,)  a French  litterateur,  born  at 
Lyons  in  1781,  became  professor  of  rhetoric,  history, 
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etc.  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  Paris,  about  1815.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  whose 
widow  he  married.  Among  his  principal  works  are  his 
“Letters  to  Sophia  on  Physics,  Chemistry,”  etc.,  (1810,) 
“Collection  of  Tales,  etc.  in  Verse  and  Prose,”  (1813,) 
and  an  “Essay  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Bernardin  de 
Saint-Pierre,”  (1820.)  Died  in  1847. 

See  Lamartine,  “ Discours  prononce  sur  la  Tombe  de  M.  Aime 
Martin;”  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Martin,  (Luther,)  an  American  lawyer,  born  about 
1745.  He  was  a delegate  from  Maryland  to  the  conven- 
tion which  in  1787  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  body  he  advocated  the  sovereignty  and 
equality  of  the  States,  contending  that  a small  State 
should  send  as  many  members  to  Congress  as  a large 
State.  Died  in  1826. 

Martin,  (Margaret  Maxwell,)  born  at  Dumfries, 
Scotland,  in  1807,  emigrated  to  America,  and  was  mar- 
ried in  1836  to  the  Rev.  William  Martin,  a Methodist 
divine.  She  has  published  “ Methodism,  or  Christianity 
in  Earnest,”  and  other  religious  works. 

Martin,  (Nicolas,)  a French  poet,  born  at  Bonn,  in 
Prussia,  in  1814.  His  mother  was  a sister  of  Karl  Sim- 
rock  the  poet.  Among  his  works  is  “ Le  Presbytere, 
Epopee  domestique,”  (1856.) 

Martin,  (Pierre,)  an  admiral,  of  French  extraction, 
born  in  Canada  in  1752.  In  1795  he  maintained  a 
prolonged  fight  with  a superior  English  fleet  under 
Hotham,  and  was  soon  after  made  vice-admiral.  Died 
in  1820. 

Martin,  (Robert  Montgomery,)  an  English  writer, 
borninTyrone  county,  Ireland,  about  1803.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  “ The  Colonies  of  the  British  Em- 
pire,” (1834-38,)  and  “The  Indian  Empire  : its  History, 
Topography,”  etc.,  (1858-61.)  Died  in  1870. 

Martin,  [Lat.  Marti'nus,]  Saint,  an  eminent  eccle- 
siastic of  the  fourth  century,  was  a native  of  Pannonia. 
He  was  converted  to  Christianity  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  made  Bishop  of  Tours  about  360  A.D.  He  founded 
the  abbey  of  Marmoutier,  near  the  river  Loire,  and  he 
also  established  a monastery  at  Liguge,  near  Poitiers, 
said  to  be  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  France. 
Died  about  396. 

See  Gervaise,  “Vie  de  Saint-Martin,”  1699:  Mrs.  Jameson, 
“Sacred  and  Legendary  Art A.  Dupuy,  “ Histoire  de  Saint- 
Martin,”  1852. 

Martin,  Saint,  born  in  Hungary,  became  Archbishop 
of  Braga,  in  Portugal,  and  founded  a number  of  monas- 
teries in  Galicia.  He  was  the  author  of  several  theo- 
logical works,  in  Latin.  Died  in  580  a.d. 

Martin,  (Sarah,)  an  English  philanthropist,  born  near 
Yarmouth  in  1791,  was  distinguished  for  her  labours  in 
the  cause  of  prison-reform.  Died  in  1843. 

Martin,  (Theodore,)  a British  writer,  bom  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1816.  He  became  a resident  of  London  about 
1846.  In  conjunction  with  Professor  Aytoun,  he  pro- 
duced a version  of  Goethe’s  poems  and  ballads,  (1858.) 
He  also  translated  the  Odes  of  Horace,  (i860 ) and 
wrote  the  essay  on  Horace  for  the  “ Ancient  Classics 
for  English  Readers.”  His  “ Life  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort,” was  completed  in  1880,  when  he  was  made  a 
K.C.B. 

Martin,  (Thomas,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in 
Suffolk  in  1697.  He  was  the  author  of  a “ History  of 
Thetford,”  published  after  his  death  by  Gough,  (1779,) 
and  was  a contributor  to  Le  Neve’s  “ Monumenta  Angli- 
cana.”  Died  in  1771. 

Martin,  (Thomas  Henri,)  a French  philosopher, 
born  at  Bellesme,  in  Orne,  in  1813.  His  “ Studies  on 
the  Timaeus  of  Plato”  (2  vols.,  1841)  obtained  a prize  of 
the  French  Academy.  He  also  published  a “ History 
of  the  Physical  Sciences  in  Antiquity,”  (2  vols.,  1849.) 

Martin,  (William,)  an  English  naturalist,  born  in 
Nottinghamshire  in  1769.  He  published  “Figures  and 
Descriptions  of  Petrifactions  in  Derbyshire,”  and  other 
scientific  works.  Died  in  1810. 

Martin,  (William  D.,)  an  American  jurist  and  poli- 
tician, born  in  South  Carolina  in  1789;  died  in  1833. 

Martin,  de,  deh  mtR'tiN',  (Jacques,)  a French  writer, 
born  in  the  diocese  of  Mirepoix  in  1684.  He  published, 
among  other  works,  a “ History  of  the  Gauls  and  of 


their  Conquests,”  etc.,  and  “The  Religion  of  the  Gauls.” 
Died  in  1751. 

Mar'tin-dale,  (John  Henry,)  an  American  general, 
born  at  Sandy  Hill,  New  York,  about  1815,  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1835.  He  was  a lawyer  before  the 
civil  war.  He  commanded  a brigade  at  the  battles  of 
Gaines’s  Mill,  June  27,  and  Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862. 
He  commanded  a division  of  General  Grant’s  army  in 
the  summer  of  1864.  In  November,  1866,  he  was  elected 
attorney-general  of  New  York. 

Mar'tme,  (George,)  a Scottish  physician,  born  in 
1702,  accompanied  Lord  Cathcart  to  America,  where 
he  died  in  1743.  He  published  “Commentaries  on  the 
Anatomical  Tables  of  Eustachius,”  (in  Latin,)  and  other 
works. 

Martineau,  mar'te-no,  (Harriet,)  an  English  mis- 
cellaneous w.'iter,  born  at  Norwich  in  1802,  was  de- 
scended from  a French  Huguenot  family.  Being  left  in 
limited  circumstances  on  the  death  of  her  father,  she 
devoted  herself  to  literature  as  a means  of  support,  and 
published,  in  1823,  “Devotional  Exercises  for  the  Use 
of  Young  People,”  which  was  succeeded  by  a number 
of  popular  tales,  among  which  we  may  name  “ Christmas 
Day,”  “The  Rioters,”  (1826,)  “Mary  Campbell,”  (1827,) 
“The  Turn-Out,”  and  “My  Servant  Rachel,”  (1828.) 
Her  “Traditions  of  Palestine”  came  out  in  1831,  and 
were  soon  followed  by  a series  of  tales  illustrating  po- 
litical economy,  which  were  received  with  great  favour 
and  were  translated  into  French  and  German.  In  1835 
she  visited  the  United  States,  where  she  spent  about 
two  years,  and  published,  after  her  return,  “ Society  in 
America,”  (1837,)  and  “ Retrospect  of  Western  Travel,” 
(1838.)  Her  novel  of  “ Deerbrook”  appeared  in  1839, 
and  in  1840  the  romance  of  “The  Hour  and  the  Man.” 
Her  health  becoming  impaired  about  this  time,  she  was 
obliged  to  suspend  her  literary  labours.  After  her  re- 
covery she  published,  besides  other  works,  “ Life  in  a 
Sick-Room,”  (1845,)  and  “ Forest  and  Game  LawTales,” 
(1845.)  Among  her  later  publications  are  a “ History 
of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years’  Peace,”  (2  vols., 
1850,)  “ Letters  between  Miss  Martineau  and  Mr.  II.  G. 
Atkinson,”  etc.,  (1857,)  and  “Biographical  Sketches,” 
(London,  1869.)  She  was  also  a contributor  to  the 
“Westminster  Review”  and  other  literary  journals. 
Died  in  1876. 

See  “ Men  and  Women  of  tlie  Time  ; ” “ Brief  Biographies,”  by 
Samuel  Smiles;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1831,  April, 
1838,  and  April,  1847. 

Martineau,  (James,)  a Unitarian  divine,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Norwich,  in  England,  about 
1805.  He  became  professor  of  moral  and  metaphysical 
philosophy  in  Manchester  New  College,  London,  in  1853, 
and  in  1858  associate  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Chapel  in 
Little  Portland  Street.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
“Rationale  of  Religious  Inquiry,”  (1839,)  “Endeavours 
after  the  Christian  Life,”  (1843,)  and  “Studies  of  Chris- 
tianity,” (1858.)  Mr.  Martineau  occupies  a prominent 
position  both  as  theologian  and  philosopher,  being  the 
representative  on  the  one  hand  of  Unitarianism  as  op- 
posed to  Trinitarian  orthodoxy,  and  on  the  other  of 
Theism  and  Spiritualism  as  opposed  to  the  materialistic 
tendencies  of  the  age. 

See  the  “ British  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1859. 

Martinelli,  maR-te-nel'lee,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian 
architect  and  painter,  born  at  Lucca  in  1650.  Among 
his  best  works  is  the  palace  of  Prince  Lichtenstein  at 
Vienna.  Died  in  1718. 

Martinengo,  maR-te-n§n'go,  (Girolamo  Silvio,) 
Count,  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Venice  in  1753,  pub- 
lished a translation  of  Milton’s  “ Paradise  Lost”  (“  II 
Paradiso  Perduto”)  into  Italian  verse.  Died  in  1834. 

Martinengo,  (Tito  Prospero,)  a learned  Italian 
ecclesiastic,  born  at  Brescia,  published  a number  of 
devotional  poems,  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Died  in  1 595- 

Martinengo-Coleoni,  maR-te-nSn'go  ko-14-o'nee, 
(Giovanni  Ettorf.,)  an  Italian  officer  and  diplomatist, 
born  at  Brescia  in  1754,  entered  the  French  service. 
Died  about  1830. 

Martinet,  miR'te'nV,  a French  officer,  who  lived 
about  1660-80  and  introduced  great  improvements  into 
military  tactics  and  the  organization  of  the  army. 

See  Voltaire,  “ Si&cle  de  Louis  XIV. ” 
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Martinet,  miR'te'ni',  (Jan  Florens,)  a Dutch  divine 
and  writer,  born  about  1735,  was  pastor  of  the  Men- 
nonite  church  at  Zutphen.  Died  in  1796. 

Martinet,  (Louis  Achille,)  a French  engraver,  born 
in  Paris  in  1806,  gained  the  grand  prize  in  1830.  Pie 
engraved  several  works  of  Raphael  and  other  old 
masters. 

Martinetti,  maR-te-net'tee,  (Giambattista,)  an  Ital- 
ian architect,  born  at  Bironico  in  1764  ; died  in  1829. 

Martinez,  mar-tee'nSth,  ( Domingo,  ) a Spanish 
painter,  born  at  Seville  in  1690  ; died  in  1750. 

Martinez,  (Gregorio,)  a Spanish  landscape-painter, 
born  at  Valladolid,  worked  at  Madrid.  Among  his  best 
works  is  a “Holy  Family  with  Saint  Francis  d’ Assisi.” 
Died  about  1610. 

Martinez,  (Jos£,)  a Spanish  painter,  born  at  Sara- 
gossa in  1612,  became  painter  to  King  Philip  IV.  Died 
in  1682. 

Martinez,  (Sebastian,)  a Spanish  painter,  born  at 
Jaen  in  1602.  On  the  death  of  Velasquez  he  became 
first  painter  to  King  Philip  IV.  Among  his  master- 
pieces are  a “ Nativity”  and  a “Saint  Jerome.”  Died 
in  1667. 

Martinez,  (Tomas,)  a Spanish  painter,  was  a native 
of  Seville.  He  imitated  successfully  the  style  of  Mu- 
rillo. His  “Mater  Dolorosa”  is  esteemed  a master- 
piece. Died  in  1734. 

Martinez  del  Barranco,  maR-tee'n§th  del  bir-rfn'- 
ko,  (Bernardo,)  a Spanish  painter,  born  at  Cuesta  in 
1738  ; died  in  1791. 

Martinez  de  la  Plaza,  maR-tee'n£th  d&  11  pll'thl, 
(Luis,)  a Spanish  poet,  born  at  Antequera  in  1585  ; died 
in  1635. 

Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  maR-tee'n§th  dl  11  ro'sl, 
(Francisco,)  a celebrated  Spanish  poet,  orator,  and 
statesman,  born  at  Granada  in  1789.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  1808,  he  ably  defended  the  cause  of 
the  patriots  both  by  his  tongue  and  pen.  About  1811 
he  was  sent  on  a mission  to  London,  where  he  published 
his  first  poem,  entitled  “ Zaragoza.”  After  his  return  to 
Spain  he  wrote  his  tragedy  “The  Widow  of  Padilla,” 
(“La  Viuda  de  Padilla,”)  and  the  comedy  of  “The 
Consequences  of  Holding  Office,”  (“Lo  que  puede  un 
Empleo,”)  which  were  brought  out  on  the  stage  at  Cadiz 
while  that  city  was  besieged  by  the  French,  and  were 
received  with  enthusiasm.  In  1812  he  was  chosen  a 
deputy  to  the  Cortes.  On  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand, 
in  1814,  he  was  imprisoned  six  years  in  the  fortress  of 
Gomera,  on  the  African  coast.  In  1821  he  obtained  an 
office  in  the  ministry  ; but,  being  accused  of  want  of  zeal 
by  the  Liberal  party,  he  retired  to  Paris.  Having  re- 
turned to  Spain,  he  became  prime  minister  in  1834,  and 
drew  up  the  “ Estatuto  Real,”  granting  a new  constitu- 
tion. He  was  obliged  to  resign  his  post  in  1836,  and 
resided  for  a time  in  Paris  and  Lundon.  In  1851  he 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Among 
Ins  works  are  the  dramas  entitled  “ The  Conspiracy  of 
Venice”  and  “CEdipus,”  “The  Girl  at  Home  and  the 
Mother  at  the  Masquerade,”  a comedy,  “ El  Arte 
poetica,”  a didactic  poem,  “ El  Espiritu  del  Siglo,”  and 
the  romance  of  “ Isabel  de  Solis.”  Died  in  1862. 

Martinez  Campos,  (Arsenio,)  a Spanish  general 
and  politician,  born  in  1834.  He  was  instrumental  in 
suppressing  the  Carlist  insurrection  and  seating  Alfonso 
on  the  throne.  In  1876  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
captain-general  of  the  army,  and  soon  afterwards  he  com- 
manded against  the  Cuban  insurgents.  In  1879  he  be- 
came minister  of  war  and  president  of  the  council,  but 
lesigned  later  on  in  the  same  year.  He  was  again  in 
office  1881-83. 

Martini,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  prelate,  bom  at 
Prato  in  1720,  was  created  Archbishop  of  Florence  in 
1781.  He  published  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  Died  in  1809. 

Martini,  (Cornelis,)  a Belgian  writer  on  logic  and 
metaphysics,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1567.  Died  in  1621. 

Martini,  maR-tee'nee,  (Ferdinand  Heinrich  Wil- 
helm,) a German  naturalist,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Gotha 
in  1729.  Among  his  works  are  the  first  three  volumes 
of  a “ Systematic  Cabinet  of  Shells,”  (“  Conchylien- 
Cabinet,”  10  vols.,  1768-88.)  Died  in  1778. 


Martini,  (Georg  Heinrich,)  a German  archaeologist, 
born  in  Misnia  in  1722.  He  wrote  on  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities.  Died  in  1794. 

Martini,  (Giambattista,)  an  eminent  Italian  musi- 
cian and  composer,  sometimes  called  Padre  Martini, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1706.  His  compositions  are  chiefly 
of  a religious  character,  and  possess  great  merit ; but  his 
reputation  rests  principally  on  his  “ History  of  Music” 
(3  vols.,  1757-81)  and  “Essay  on  Counterpoint,”  (1775.) 
He  has  been  styled  “the  most  profound  harmonist,  and 
the  best  acquainted  with  the  art  and  science  of  music,  in 
Italy.”  Died  in  1784. 

See  Della  Valle,  “ Memorie  storiche  intomo  alia  Vita  di  G.  R. 
Martini,”  1785;  F^tis,  “ Biographic  Universelle  des  Musiciens 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Martini,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  musician,  a native 
of  Milan,  visited  England,  where  he  was  patronized  by 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  an  excellent  per- 
former on  the  hautboy,  and  composed  a number  of  con- 
certos and  sonatas,  which  are  greatly  admired.  Died 
in  1750. 

Martini,  (Jean  Paul  Egidius,)  often  called  Martini 
il  Tedesco,  (“the  German,”)  a German  musician  and 
composer,  whose  original  name  was  Schwartzendorf, 
born  at  Freistadt  in  1741.  In  1767  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  and 
the  Prince  of  Conde.  He  brought  out  in  1771  his  opera 
of  “The  Lover  of  Fifteen,”  (“  L’Amoureux  de  quinze 
Ans,”)  which  had  a brilliant  success;  it  was  followed 
by  “Henri  IV,”  “ Sapho,”  “Annette  et  Lubin,”  and 
other  works  of  the  kind,  which  had  great  popularity. 
Martini  was  also  distinguished  for  his  improvements  in 
military  music.  Died  in  Paris  in  1816. 

See  Fetis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens ;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale.” 

Martini,  (Martino,)  a Jesuit  missionary,  born  at 
Trent  in  1614,  visited  China,  and  published  after  his 
return  a “ History  of  the  Tartar  War  in  China,”  (“  De 
Bello  Tartarico  in  Sinis,”)  which  was  translated  into 
the  principal  European  languages ; also  an  excellent 
map  of  China,  (“Atlas  Sinensis,”)  and  a “History  of 
China  previous  to  the  Christian  Era,”  (in  Latin.)  Died 
in  1661. 

Martini,  (Matthias,)  a German  philologist,  born 
in  Waldeck  in  1572,  published  a good  “Lexicon  Philo- 
logicum”  (1623)  of  the  Latin  language.  Died  in  1630. 

Martini,  (Vincenzo,)  a celebrated  Spanish  composer, 
born  at  Valencia  in  1754.  He  visited  Italy  and  Germany, 
where  his  operas  were  received  with  great  favour,  and  in 
1788  took  up  his  residence  at  Saint  Petersburg.  He  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  that  city  by  the 
emperor  Paul  I.  Among  his  best  works  we  may  name 
“ Ipermnestra,”  “ L’accorta  Cameriera,”  (“The  Prudent 
Chambermaid,”)  and  “La  Cosa  rara,”  from  which  Mo- 
zart borrowed  a portion  of  his  “ Don  Giovanni.”  Died 
in  1810. 

See  F £tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Martini,  di,  de  mar-tee'nee,  or  Martino,  mar-tee'no, 
an  Italian  painter,  sometimes  called  Simone  di  Mem- 
mi,  and  Simon  of  Sienna,  was  born  in  Sienna  about 
1280.  He  was  a pupil  of  Giotto,  and  a friend  of  Petrarch, 
for  whom  he  painted  a portrait  of  Laura.  Among  his 
master-pieces  are  the  frescos  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella  at  Florence.  Petrarch  dedicated  two 
sonnets  to  Martini,  who  was  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest 
painters  of  his  time.  Died  in  1344. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. 

Martiniere,  de  la,  deh  If  miR'te'ne-aiR',  (Antoine 
Augustin  Bruzen — bRii'zSN',)  a French  writer,  born 
at  Dieppe  about  1680,  was  appointed  first  geographer 
to  Philip  V.,  King  of  Spain.  His  works  are  numerous 
and  valuable.  Among  the  most  important  we  may  name 
“The  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Critical  Dictionary,” 
(10  vols.,  1726,)  and  a “Life  of  Moliere.”  Died  at  the 
Hague  about  1 748. 

See  “Biographie  Universelle.” 

Martiniere,  de  la,  (Pierre  Martin,)  a French  phy- 
sician and  traveller,  born  at  Rouen,  accompanied  the 
expedition  sent  by  the  King  of  Denmark  to  the  Arctic 
regions  in  1653,  and  published,  after  his  return,  his  “New 
Voyage  to  the  North,”  etc.,  (1671.) 
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Martino.  See  Martini,  (Simone.) 

Martinot,  mfR'te'no',  (Henri,)  a French  mecha- 
nician, born  in  Paris  in  1646,  was  patronized  by  Louis 
XIV.,  who  employed  him  to  make  the  clocks  for  Ver- 
sailles and  the  Trianon.  Died  in  1725. 

Martins,  miR'tiN',  (Charles  FrId£ric,)  a French 
botanist,  born  in  Paris  in  1806,  became  professor  of 
botany  at  Montpellier  in  1847.  He  published  several 
scientific  works,  among  which  we  may  name  his  treatise 
“ On  Vegetable  Teratology,”  and  “Botanical  Journey  in 
Norway,”  (1841.) 

Martinus.  See  Martens  and  Marti. 

Mar-ti'nus  Po-lo'nus  or  Bo-he'mus,  a Polish 
chronicler  and  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Troppau,  in  Silesia. 
He  became  chaplain  and  confessor  to  Pope  Clement  IV. 
and  several  of  his  successors,  and  was  appointed  in  1278 
Archbishop  of  Gnesen.  He  wrote  a valuable  work, 
entitled  “Chronicon  de  Summis  Pontificibus,”  (“Chron- 
icle of  the  Popes.”)  Died  in  1278. 

See  N iceron,  “ Meinoires.  ” 

Martirano,  maR-te-ri'no,  (Coriolano,)  an  Italian 
litterateur,  born  at  Cosenza,  was  Bishop  of  San  Marco, 
in  Calabria.  He  wrote  a number  of  dramas.  Died  in 
1557- 

Martire,  (Pietro.)  See  Peter  Martyr. 

Martius,  von,  fon  maRt'se-us,  (Karl  Friedrich 
Philipp,)  an  eminent  German  botanist,  born  at  Erlangen 
in  1794.  He  studied  medicine  in  his  native  city,  and  in 
1817  joined  the  scientific  expedition  sent  by  the  Austrian 
and  Bavarian  governments  to  Brazil.  After  his  return 
he  published,  in  1824,  his  “Brazilian  Travels,”  a work 
very  attractive  in  its  style,  and  full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  natural  history  of  that  country. 
In  1832  he  brought  out  his  “Nova  Genera  et  Species 
Plantarum,”  (3  vols.,  with  coloured  plates,)  and  in  1845 
his  superb  “Genera  et  Species  Palmarum,”  being  a 
complete  description  of  the  palms,  (3  vols.,  with  219 
coloured  plates.)  Besides  the  above,  we  may  name  the 
“Flora  Brasiliensis,”  and  “The  Plants  and  Animals  of 
Tropical  America,”  (1831.)  Von  Martius  was  appointed 
director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Munich,  and  chosen 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  other 
institutions  of  the  kind.  Died  in  December,  1868. 

See  the  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  February,  1830. 

Martorelli,  maR-to-rel'lee,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian 
antiquary,  born  at  Naples  in  1699.  He  published  a treat- 
ise “On  the  Ancient  Colonies  of  Naples,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1777. 

Martos,  mar'tos,  (Ivan  Petrovitch,)  a Russian 
sculptor,  born  in  Little  Russia  about  1760.  Among  his 
best  works  are  the  mausoleum  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
at  Taganrog,  the  colossal  group  in  bronze  of  the  patriots 
Minin  and  Pozharsky  at  Moscow,  and  the  monument  of 
Potemkin  at  Cherson,  also  the  bas-relief  on  the  monu- 
ment of  the  grand  duchess  Helena  Paulovna.  Martos 
was  director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Saint  Peters- 
burg. Died  in  1835. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Mar'tyn,  (Henry,)  an  able  English  lawyer  and  ex- 
cellent scholar,  known  as  a contributor  to  the  “ Specta- 
tor.” His  name  appears  in  No.  555  of  the  “Spectator” 
at  the  head  of  a list  of  contributors  given  by  Steele,  who 
says,  “ He  can  hardly  be  mentioned  in  a list  wherein  he 
would  not  deserve  the  precedence.”  He  was  appointed 
inspector-general  of  imports  and  exports,  to  reward  him 
for  the  service  he  rendered  the  government  by  the 
publication  of  “The  British  Merchant,  or  Commerce 
Preserved,”  (about  1713.)  Died  in  1721. 

Martyn,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  English  missionary 
and  Orientalist,  born  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  in  1781.  He 
studied  at  Saint  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  attainments  in  the  classics, 
and  was  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  college  in  1802.  Having 
become  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon  about 
this  time,  and  experienced  deep  religious  convictions,  he 
embarked  in  1805  as  a missionary  for  India.  He  made 
rapid  progress  in  acquiring  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  was  soon  able  to  translate  the  New  Testament  into 
Hindostanee,  and  subsequently  into  Persian.  He  also 
made  a Persian  translation  of  the  Psalms.  His  health 
at  length  gave  way  under  his  devoted  labours,  and  he 


died  at  Tokat,  in  Asia  Minor,  while  on  his  way  to  Eng 
land,  in  1812. 

See  Rev.  J.  Sargent,  “Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,” 
1821;  J.  W.  Kaye,  “Lives  of  Indian  Officers,”  1867;  “London 
Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1821. 

Martyn,  (John,)  an  English  physician  and  botanist, 
born  in  London  in  1699.  He  was  elected  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1727,  and  in  1733  became  professor  of  botany 
at  Cambridge.  His  “ History  of  Rare  Plants,”  (in  Latin, 
1728,)  illustrated  by  Van  Huysum,  was  the  best  work 
of  the  kind  then  published,  and  was  translated  into 
German.  Martyn  also  made  an  excellent  translation 
of  Virgil’s  “ Bucolics”  and  “ Georgies,”  and  was  a con- 
tributor to  the  “Grub  Street  Journal.”  The  genus 
Martynia  was  named  in  his  honour.  Died  in  1768. 

See  Gorham,  “Memoirs  of  John  and  Thomas  Martyn,”  1830; 
Cuvier,  “ Histoire  des  Sciences  naturelles.” 

Martyn,  (Thomas,)  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Chelsea  in  1735.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  professor 
of  botany  at  Cambridge  in  1761.  He  wrote  several  bo- 
tanical works  and  miscellaneous  treatises.  Died  in  1823. 

See  Gorham,  “Memoirs  of  John  and  Thomas  Martyn,”  1830. 

Martyn,  (William,)  an  English  writer,  born  at 
Exeter  in  1562,  was  the  author  of  the  “ History  and  Lives 
of  the  Kings  of  England  from  William  the  Conqueror 
to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.”  Died  in  1617. 

Martyr.  See  Justin  Martyr. 

Martyr,  (Peter.)  See  Peter  Martyr. 

Martyr,  (Peter.)  See  Anghiera. 

Marucelli,  mi-roo-chel'lee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
scholar  and  philanthropist,  born  at  Florence  in  1625, 
was  a liberal  patron  of  learned  men.  Died  in  1713. 

Marucelli,  (Giovanni  Stefano,)  an  Italian  painter 
and  architect,  born  at  Umbria  in  1586  ; died  in  1646. 

Marullo,  mfi-rool'lo,  (Michele  Tarcagnota — taR- 
kfin-yo'tfi,)  [Lat.  Marul'lus  Tarchanio'tes,]  a modern 
Greek  scholar  and  poet,  born  at  Constantinople.  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  Latin  hymns  and  epigrams 
of  great  elegance.  Died  in  1500. 

See  Ginguen£,  “Histoire  de  la Literature  Italienne.” 

Marullus.  See  Marullo. 

Ma-rul'lus,  (Marcus,)  a Latin  satiric  poet  in  the  time 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  His  style  is  commended  by  Saint 
Jerome.  There  is  only  a fragment  of  his  works  extant. 

Marut  [Hindoo  pron.  mur'oot]  or  M&rut,  mi'root, 
a Sanscrit  word,  signifying  “ wind,”  and  applied  in  the 
Hindoo  mythology  to  the  genii  (or  gods)  presiding  over 
the  winds.  In  the  Vedas  the  Maruts  are  often  ad- 
dressed as  the  attendants  and  allies  of  Indra,  and  are 
called  the  sons  of  Prisni,  (or  Prifni,)  or  the  Earth ; they 
are  also  called  Rudras,  or  the  sons  of  Rudra,  (rood'ra.) 

See  the  Introductions  to  the  several  volumes  of  Professor  Wil- 
son’s translation  of  the  “Rig-Veda  Moor,  ‘‘Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Ma-ru'thaorMaroutha,  ma-roo'tha,  Saint,  a Syrian 
prelate,  became  Bishop  of  Martyropolis.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Saint  Chrysostom,  and  wrote  a “ History  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,”  and  other  works.  Died  about  420. 

Mar'vell,  (Andrew,)  an  eminent  English  patriot  and 
satirical  writer,  born  at  Kingston-upon-Hull  in  1620. 
Having  travelled  through  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Hol- 
land, where  he  acquired  the  languages  of  those  countries, 
he  was,  after  his  return  to  England,  appointed  assistant 
to  Milton,  then  Latin  secretary  to  Cromwell,  (1657.)  He 
was  first  elected  to  Parliament  in  1660,  and  in  this  office 
gave  such  entire  satisfaction  to  his  constituents  that  he 
continued  to  represent  them  till  his  death.  Marvell’s 
wit  and  distinguished  abilities  rendered  him  formidable 
to  the  corrupt  administration  of  Charles  II.,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  win  him  over  by  the  offer  of  a large  sum 
of  money,  which  he  promptly  refused,  thus  proving  his 
integrity  to  be  equal  to  his  talents.  As  a writer  he  is 
chiefly  known  by  his  “Rehearsal  Transposed,”  written 
in  answer  to  Dr.  Parker,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford,  a 
fanatical  defender  of  absolute  power.  Died  in  1678. 

See  the  “Life  of  Andrew  Marvell,”  by  John  Dove  ; Hartley 
Coleridge,  “Lives  of  Distinguished  Northerns;”  Campbell, 
“Specimens  of  the  British  Poets;”  Disraeli,  “Quarrels  of  Au- 
thors;” “Retrospective  Review,”  vols.  x.  and  xi.,  (1824.  1825:) 
“Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1844;  “Westminster  Review" 
for  January,  1833. 

Marville,  de,  (Vigneul.)  See  Argonne,  d’. 

Marwln.  See  Merwan. 
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Marx,  maRks,  (Adolph  Bernhard,)  a German  com- 
poser and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Halle  in  1799,  became 
professor  of  music  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1830. 
Among  his  works  are  “The  Theory  of  Musical  Compo- 
sition,” (1837,)  and  “General  Theory  of  Music,”  (1839  ) 

Marx,  (Karl,)  a German  socialist,  born  at  Treves  in 
1818.  After  1850  he  lived  in  England.  Died  in  1883. 

Ma'ry,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  was  born 
in  1497.  She  became  in  1514  the  third  wife  of  Louis 
XII.  of  France.  She  was  afterwards  married  to  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Her  daughter  Frances  was 
the  mother  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Died  in  1534. 

Mary,  commonly  called  Bloody  Queen  Mary,  on 
account  of  her  cruel  persecution  of  the  Protestants, 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  by  his  first  wife,  Catherine 
of  Aragon,  was  born  at  Greenwich  in  1516.  During  her 
childhood  several  negotiations  were  entered  into  for  her 
marriage,  none  of  which,  however,  were  carried  into 
effect.  After  the  divorce  of  Catherine,  the  title  of 
Princess  of  Wales  was  transferred  from  Mary  to  the 
princess  Elizabeth.  In  1536,  on  the  execution  of  Queen 
Anne,  Mary  was  induced  to  acknowledge  Henry’s  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  and  the  nullity  of  his  marriage  with 
her  mother.  Having,  by  her  outward  compliance  with 
her  father’s  whims,  in  some  degree  gained  his  favour, 
the  inheritance  was  secured  to  her,  after  her  brother 
Edward  and  his  heirs,  in  the  act  of  succession  of  1 544. 
When  Edward  succeeded  to  the  throne,  Mary  resisted  all 
his  entreaties,  and  those  of  his  ministers,  to  change  her 
religious  views,  upon  which,  by  the  advice  of  Northum- 
berland, he  made  over  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
(See  Grey,  Lady  Jane.)  Mary’s  first  act  when  estab- 
lished on  the  throne  was  to  restore  to  their  sees  Bonner, 
Gardiner,  and  other  bishops  who  had  been  deposed  during 
the  late  reign ; and  shortly  afterwards  Cranmer  and  Lati- 
mer were  committed  to  the  Tower.  These  measures  gave 
rise  to  an  insurrection  of  the  Protestants,  headed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  in  1554,  which,  being  soon  quelled,  was 
followed  by  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  her  hus- 
band and  father,  and  of  Wyatt  himself.  In  July,  1554, 
Mary  was  married  to  the  son  of  Charles  V.,  afterwards 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  In  the  November  following,  Par- 
liament passed  acts  restoring  the  authority  of  the  pope 
and  reviving  the  former  statutes  against  heresy.  From 
this  time  began  a fierce  persecution  of  the  Protestants, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  two  hundred  and  eighty  victims 
died  at  the  stake  between  the  years  1555  and  1558. 
Among  the  most  eminent  of  these  martyrs  were  Bishops 
Latimer  of  Worcester  and  Ridley  of  London,  and  Cran- 
mer, Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1557  Mary  was 
induced  to  assist  Philip  in  his  war  against  France,  and 
the  united  forces  of  England  and  Spain  obtained  a victory 
over  the  French  at  Saint-Quentin.  But  the  following 
year  Calais  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Guise.  This 
was  a severe  blow  to  Mary,  and  probably  hastened  her 
death,  which  took  place  in  November,  1558.  She  was 
succeeded  by  her  half-sister  Elizabeth. 

Without  defending  the  cruelties  with  which  Mary’s 
reign  has  been  reproached,  the  candid  historian  will  find 
many  palliations  for  her  conduct  in  the  spirit  of  that  age, 
which  favoured  persecution,  in  the  injustice  with  which 
she  had  been  treated  by  her  father,  and  in  the  state  of 
her  health  during  that  part  of  her  reign  when  the  per- 
secutions were  at  their  height,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  know  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Froude,  who 
will  hardly  be  suspected  of  any  bias  in  her  favour,  says, 
“To  the  time  of  her  accession  she  had  lived  a blameless 
and,  in  many  respects,  a noble  life  ; and  few  men  or 
women  have  lived  less  capable  of  doing  knowingly  a 
wrong  thing.”  He  adds  that  her  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, “it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  affected  her  sanity.” 
And  he  ends  with  laying  the  chief  blame  of  the  persecu- 
tions of  her  reign  first  on  Gardiner,  and  secondly,  and 
more  especially,  on  Cardinal  Pole. 

See  Froude,  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  v.  chap,  xxviii.,  and 
the  whole  of  vol.  vi. ; Strickland,  “Queens  of  England;”  also, 
Hume’s  and  Lingard’s  “ History  of  England.” 

Mary,  [Gr.  M apia;  Lat.  Mari'a  ; Fr.  Marie,  mf're'; 
It.  Maria,  mi-ree'i,]  Saint,  a Hebrew  woman,  cele- 
brated as  the  mother  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  styled 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 


(Beata  Virgo  Maria,)  also  the  Mother  of  God  and  Queen 
of  Heaven. 

See  Matthew  i.  ; Luke  i.  ; John  i.  and  xix.  25  ; Duvergier  de 
Hauranne,  “ Vie  de  la  sainte  Vierge,”  1664  ; F.  W.  Genthe,  “ Die 
Jungfrau  Maria,”  etc.,  1852;  Carlo  Massini,  “Vita  della  santissima 
Vergine  Maria,”  1830;  Orsini,  “La  Vierge:  Histoire  de  la  Mere 
de  Dieu,”  etc.,  1837. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  [ Fr.  Marie  de  Bourgogne, 
mi're'  deh  booR'gon',)  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold 
and  Isabella  de  Bourbon,  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1457. 
On  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1477,  she  became  heiress 
of  Burgundy,  and  was  married  the  same  year  to  the 
archduke  Maximilian,  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
She  died  in  1482,  in  consequence  of  a fall  from  her  horse. 
She  left  two  children,  Philip,  the  father  of  Charles  V., 
and  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Savoy. 

See  Barante,  “Histoire  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne  Gaillard, 
“Histoire  de  Marie  de  Bourgogne;”  Munch,  “Marie  von  Bur- 
gund,”  1832. 

Mary  of  Guise,  (gweez,)  [Fr.  Marie  de  Guise, 
mi're'  deh  gii-£z',l  or  Mary  of  Lorraine,  [Fr.  Marie 
de  Lorraine,  mitre'  deh  lo'ritn',]  a daughter  of  Claude, 
Duke  of  Guise,  born  in  1515,  was  married  in  1534  to 
Louis  d’Orleans,  Duke  of  Longueville,  who  died  the 
following  year.  In  1538  she  was  married  to  James  V. 
of  Scotland,  and  after  his  death  became,  for  a short  time, 
regent  of  the  kingdom.  She  is  described  by  the  histo- 
rian De  Thou  as  naturally  inclined  to  justice  and  tolera- 
tion, but  she  was  influenced  by  the  court  of  France  and 
her  brothers,  the  Duke  and  Cardinal  of  Guise.  She 
died  in  1560,  leaving  a daughter  Mary,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  Queen  of  Scots. 

See  Burton,  “ History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  iv.  chaps,  xxxvii.  and 
xxxviii. ; De  Thou,  “ Historia  sui  Temporis;”  Robertson,  “His- 
tory of  Scotland ;”  Froude,  “ History  of  England.” 

Mary  Magdalene.  See  Magdalene. 

Mary  de’  Medici.  See  Marie  de  M£dicis. 

Mary  Stu'art,  Queen  of  Scots,  born  at  Linlithgow 
about  the  7th  of  December,  1542,  was  the  only  surviving 
child  of  James  V.  and  Mary  of  Guise,  (or  Lorraine,)  who 
was  a daughter  of  the  French  Duke  of  Guise.  James 
V.  died  a few  days  after  the  birth  of  Mary,  who  was 
crowned  in  September,  1543,  by  Cardinal  Beatoun.  This 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous  prelate,  who  was  the  head 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  usurped  the  office  of  re- 
gent. A treaty  having  been  negotiated  for  the  marriage 
of  Mary  with  the  Dauphin  of  France,  she  was  sent  to 
France  in  the  summer  of  1548  to  complete  her  education. 
Before  the  year  just  mentioned,  Scotland  had  been  in- 
volved in  a war  against  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who 
wished  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Mary  for  his  son  and  thus 
unite  the  two  countries  under  one  crown. 

Educated  at  the  polite  and  voluptuous  court  of  Paris, 
Mary  excelled  in  various  accomplishments,  and  at  an 
early  age  became  mistress  of  the  Latin,  French,  and  Ital- 
ian languages.  About  the  age  of  fourteen  she  composed 
and  pronounced  before  Henry  II.  a Latin  oration,  in 
which  she  maintained  that  it  is  becoming  for  women  to 
learn  literature  and  liberal  arts.  Her  rare  and  radiant 
personal  beauty,  her  intellectual  graces,  and  her  fasci- 
nating manners  rendered  her  a general  favourite  and  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  French  court.  “Graceful  alike  in 
person  and  intellect,”  says  Froude,  “ she  possessed  that 
peculiar  beauty  in  which  the  form  is  lost  in  the  expres- 
sion, and  which  every  painter,  therefore,  has  represented 
differently.  Rarely,  perhaps,  has  any  woman  combined 
so  many  noticeable  qualities  as  Mary  Stuart : with  a 
feminine  insight  into  men  and  things  and  human  life, 
she  had  cultivated  herself  to  that  high  perfection  in 
which  accomplishments  were  no  longer  adventitious 
ornaments,  but  were  wrought  into  her  organic  constitu- 
tion. . . . She  had  vigour,  energy,  tenacity  of  purpose, 
with  perfect  and  never-failing  self-possession,  and,  as  the 
one  indispensable  foundation  for  the  effective  use  of  all 
other  qualities,  she  had  indomitable  courage.”  (“  History 
of  England,”  vol.  vii.  chap,  iv.) 

In  April,  1558,  she  was  married  to  the  dauphin,  who 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  Henry  II.,  ascended  the 
throne  of  France,  as  Francis  II.,  in  1559-  On  the  death 
of  the  English  queen  Mary,  Francis  and  Mary  assumed 
the  titles  of  King  and  Queen  of  England,  refusing  to 
recognize  the  right  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  The 
brilliant  prospects  of  Mary  were  suddenly  clouded  by 
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the  death  of  Francis,  who  died,  without  issue,  in  De- 
cember, 1560.  One  great  obstacle  to  her  prosperity 
was  her  zealous  attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, which  was  rejected  or  abhorred  by  a majority  of 
her  subjects.  The  Scottish  Estates  sent  Lord  James 
Stuart,  Mary’s  half-brother,  to  invite  her  to  Scotland 
and  to  offer  her  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion.  Having 
resolved  to  return  to  her  native  land,  she  requested 
permission  to  pass  through  England  on  her  way  thither ; 
but  Elizabeth  would  not  grant  this  favour  to  a rival 
claimant  of  her  crown.  Mary  was  thus  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  a voyage  by  sea,  with  the  risk  of  being 
captured  by  the  English  fleet.  She  embarked  in  August, 
1561,  and  parted  with  regret  from  la  belle  France,  at 
which,  with  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  she  continued  to  gaze 
until  it  was  hidden  by  the  darkness.  After  a passage  of 
tour  days,  she  arrived  safely  at  Leith,  and  chose  for  her 
chief  advisers  Lord  James  Stuart  and  William  Maitland, 
of  Lethington,  both  Protestants.  She  made  friends  even 
among  the  Protestants,  but  failed  to  propitiate  John 
Knox,  with  whom  she  had  an  interview.  According  to 
Randolph,  he  made  her  weep  on  this  occasion. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  Mary  sent  Secretary 
Maitland  to  London  as  ambassador.  He  made  overtures 
of  peace  and  friendship,  requiring,  however,  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition,  that  Elizabeth  and  the  English  Par- 
liament should  recognize  Mary  as  her  successor  in  case 
the  former  should  die  without  issue.  On  this  condition 
Mary  promised  she  would  not  claim  the  English  crown 
during  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  “ Elizabeth,”  says  Froude, 
“refused  positively  to  name  Mary  Stuart  her  successor, 
knowing  that  she  would  be  signing  her  own  death- 
w'arrant.”  These  words  suggest  the  probable  assassina- 
tion of  Elizabeth  by  the  partisans  of  her  rival.  Mary 
attempted  to  open  the  chapel  royal  for  public  Catholic 
service,  but  the  Protestant  mob  drove  away  the  priest 
with  a broken  head,  and  the  queen  made  concession  to 
the  popular  will  by  ordering  that  the  service  should  be 
performed  privately.  In  1562  Mary  wrote  a letter  to 
Elizabeth,  and  expressed  a great  desire  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  her.  Several  courteously-worded  letters  were 
exchanged  by  them,  and  their  correspondence  grew  more 
and  more  cordial ; but  a serious  difference  arose  on  the 
choice  of  a husband  for  Mary.  Elizabeth  objected  to 
her  proposed  marriage  with  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  and 
suggested  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  her  own  favourite  ; but 
Mary  preferred  her  cousin  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley, 
(a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,)  whom  she  married  on 
the  29th  of  July,  1565.  By  this  act  she  provoked  the 
violent  hostility  of  the  English  queen,  and  estranged 
from  her  support  her  half-brother,  James  Stuart,  Earl 
of  Murray,  the  ablest  Scottish  statesman  of  his  time. 
“ Her  gentle  administration,”  says  Robertson,  “ had 
secured  the  hearts  of  her  subjects,  who  were  impatient 
for  her  marriage  and  wished  the  crown  to  descend 
in  a right  line  from  their  ancient  monarchs.  She 
herself  was  the  most  amiable  woman  of  her  age.  . . . 
No  event  in  that  age  excited  stronger  political  fears  and 
jealousies,  none  interested  more  deeply  the  passions 
of  several  princes,  than  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish 
queen.”  (“  History  of  Scotland.”)  Mary  made  an  un- 
wise choice  at  last ; for  the  character  of  Darnley  was  at 
once  weak,  capricious,  and  obstinate.  She  gave  him 
the  title  of  king,  by  a stretch  of  her  prerogative  which, 
according  to  Robertson,  was  a strong  proof  of  the  vio- 
lence of  her  love  or  the  weakness  of  her  counsels.  In- 
stigated by  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Scottish  malcontents, 
including  the  Earl  of  Murray,  took  arms  against  Mary 
in  August,  1565  ; but  this  revolt  was  quickly  suppressed 
by  the  queen,  who  rode  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  her 
army,  and  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  took  refuge  in 
England.  Elizabeth  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  their 
conduct,  and  expressed  her  abhorrence  of  their  treason. 

In  1566  Mary  Stuart  joined  the  King  of  France,  the 
pope,  and  others,  in  a Catholic  league  for  the  extirpation 
of  heresy,  and  began  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  popery 
in  Scotland.  “ To  this  fatal  resolution,”  says  Robertson, 
“ maybe  imputed  all  the  subsequent  calamities  of  Mary’s 
life.”  She  took  into  her  confidence  and  favour  David 
Rizzio,  (or  Ritzio,)  an  Italian  musician,  who  became  her 
French  secretary  and  inseparable  companion,  even  in 


the  council-room.  “ He  had  the  control,”  says  Froude, 
“of  all  the  business  of  the  state.”  Mary  soon  repented 
of  her  union  with  the  insolent  and  dissolute  Lord  Darn- 
ley, who  treated  her  with  rudeness  and  neglect  and 
became  jealous  of  Rizzio,  whom  he  resolved  to  remove 
by  violence.  Rizzio  was  dragged  from  the  queen’s  pres- 
ence by  the  accomplices  of  Darnley,  and  killed,  in  March, 
1566.  This  act  was  the  result  of  a plot  in  which  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  Ruthven,  Maitland,  and  other  Protestants 
united  for  political  reasons.  Deserted  and  betrayed  by 
Darnley,  they  failed  to  recover  power,  and  fled  to  Eng- 
land. Although  Mary  deeply  resented  the  conduct  of  her 
husband,  she  plied  him  with  caresses  and  gained  him  over 
to  her  interest.  About  this  time  a new  favourite  acquired 
an  ascendant  over  her  heart  and  began  to  influence  her 
counsels.  This  was  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
a man  of  some  ability,  but  unscrupulous  and  reckless  to 
the  last  degree.  In  June,  1566,  occurred  an  event  which 
apparently  tended  to  confirm  the  power  and  promote 
the  interest  of  Queen  Mary, — the  birth  of  her  son  James. 
In  January,  1567,  Darnley  was  attacked  with  a severe 
illness  at  Glasgow,  where  Mary  visited  him,  and,  having 
employed  her  artifices  to  gain  his  confidence,  persuaded 
him  to  be  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh.  He 
was  lodged  in  a detached  house  at  Kirk-a-Field,  very 
near  the  capital.  Mary  attended  her  husband  assidu- 
ously, and  slept  two  nights  in  the  house  at  Kirk-a-Field, 
which  she  left  on  the  9th  of  February  at  11  p.m.  About 
three  hours  later  the  house  was  blown  up  by  gunpowder, 
and  Darnley  was  found  dead  in  the  garden.  Suspicion 
fell  on  Bothwell  as  the  chief  perpetrator  of  this  crime, 
and  on  Mary  as  an  accessary.  She  outraged  public  sen- 
timent so  far  that  she  not  only  screened  Bothwell  from  a 
fair  trial,  but  married  him  in  May,  1567.  Robertson  and 
Froude  agree  in  the  opinion  that  Mary  was  responsible 
for  the  death  of  Darnley. 

Impelled  bya  justand  burning  indignation,  the  Scottish 
lords  and  people,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  rose  in 
arms  against  Mary  and  Bothwell,  who,  in  June,  1567, 
met  them  at  Carberry  Hill  with  a small  army.  The 
troops  of  the  queen,  however,  refused  to  fight,  and  she 
was  compelled  to  surrender  herself  to  her  adversaries, 
who  confined  her  on  a little  island  in  Loch  Leven.  Queen 
Elizabeth  now  interposed  in  favour  of  Mary,  thinking 
the  treatment  she  received  a dangerous  example,  and  de- 
manded her  release, — without  effect.  The  captive  queen 
abdicated  in  favour  of  her  son,  and  the  Earl  of  Murray 
became  regent,  (July,  1567.)  Letters  which  Mary  had 
written  to  Bothwell  were  produced  in  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament, by  which  she  was  declared  to  be  accessory  to 
the  murder  of  the  king.  By  the  aid  of  George  Douglas, 
a youth  of  eighteen,  she  escaped  from  prison  in  May, 
1568,  and  was  quickly  joined  by  an  army  of  six  thousand 
men,  which  Regent  Murray  routed  at  Langside  on  the 
13th  of  May.  Mary  fled  to  England,  and  rashly  threw 
herself  on  the  generosity  of  her  rival,  who  refused  to 
admit  her  into  her  presence  because  she  was  not  yet 
cleared  from  the  charge  of  murder.  Treated  as  a pris- 
oner, Mary  was  confined  at  Bolton  Castle,  Coventry,  and 
Fotheringay.  She  had  many  adherents  in  England,  who 
made  several  attempts  against  the  power  and  life  of 
Elizabeth.  In  1586  she  was  accused  of  complicity  in 
Babington’s  conspiracy,  for  which  she  was  tried  by  a 
commission,  and  condemned  without  proof.  She  was  be- 
headed at  Fotheringay  Castle  on  the  8th  of  February,  1587. 

“ All  contemporary  authors,”  says  Robertson,  “ agree 
in  ascribing  to  Mary  the  utmost  beauty  of  countenance 
and  elegance  of  shape  of  which  the  human  form  is  ca- 
pable. Her  hair  was  black,  her  eyes  were  a dark  gray, 
her  complexion  was  exquisitely  fine,  and  her  hands  and 
arms  remarkably  delicate  both  as  to  shape  and  colour. 
Her  stature  was  of  a height  that  rose  to  the  majestic.” 

See  Burton,  “History  of  Scotland;”  Froude,  “History  of 
England;”  Robertson,  “History  of  Scotland;”  Tytler,  “His- 
tory of  Scotland;”  Hume,  “History  of  England;”  Samuel  Jebb, 
“ Life  of  Mary  Stuart,”  1725 ; Chalmers,  “ Life  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,”  1818 ; Miss  Benger,  “ Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,” 
1823 ; Bell,  “ Life  of  Mary  Stuart,”  1831 ; Buckingham,  “ Life  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,”  1S44 ; De  Marsy,  “ Vie  de  Marie  Stuart,” 
3 vols.,  1743;  Gentz,  “Marie  Stuart’s  Leben,”  1799;  Schuetz, 
“ Leben  Marie  Stuart’s,”  1839 ; Mignet,  “ Histoirede  Marie  Stuart,” 
2 vols.,  1854;  Dargaud,  “ Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart,”  2 vols.,  1850; 
Strickland,  “Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,”  8 vols.,  1854; 
Labanoff,  “Recueil  des  Lettres  de  Marie  Stuart,”  7 vols.,  1844. 
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Marzari  - Pencati,  maRd-z&'ree  p§n-kit'tee,  (Giu- 
seppe.) Count,  an  Italian  mineralogist,  born  at  Vicenza 
in  1777,  discovered  in  1810  the  mine  of  fossil  coal  at 
Borgo  di  Valsugna.  He  invented  an  instrument  for 
measuring  angles,  called  “ Tachigonimetro.”  Died  in 
1836. 

Masaccio  Guidi  da  San  Giovanni,  ml-slt'cho 
goo-ee'dee  d3.  sin  jo-vin'nee,  (Tommaso,)  an  eminent 
Italian  painter  of  the  Florentine  school,  born  near 
Florence  in  1401,  ranks  first  among  the  artists  of  the 
second  or  middle  age  of  modern  painting.  His  works 
were  studied  by  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  His  figures  are  characterized  by  great  anima- 
tion and  fidelity  to  nature  and  graceful  arrangement  of 
the  draperies.  He  also  excelled  in  perspective,  which 
he  learned  under  Brunelleschi.  “ Masaccio,”  says  Fuseli, 
“ was  a genius,  and  the  head  of  an  epoch  in  the  art.  He 
may  be  considered  as  the  precursor  of  Raphael,  who 
imitated  his  principles  and  sometimes  transcribed  his 
figures.”  Among  his  most  admired  works  are  the  frescos 
of  San  Pietro  del  Carmine  at  Florence,  and  the  picture 
of  “ Christ  Curing  the  Demoniacs.”  Masaccio  died  in 
1443,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. ; Mrs.  Jameson,  “ Me- 
moirs of  Early  Italian  Painters.” 

Masaniello,  mi-si-ne-el'lo,  or  Tommaso  Aniello, 
born  at  Amalfi,  in  Italy,  in  1622,  was  the  son  of  a fisher- 
man, and  in  1647  became  leader  of  a revolt  against  the 
Duke  of  Arcos,  Spanish  Viceroy  of  Naples.  At  the  head 
of  50,000  insurgents,  he  compelled  the  duke  to  abolish 
a tax  which  he  had  imposed,  and  also  to  give  up  the 
charter  of  exemption  granted  to  Naples  by  Charles  V. 
The  intoxication  produced  by  this  sudden  change  of 
fortune  seems  to  have  affected  the  reason  of  Masaniello, 
and,  having  by  his  conduct  alienated  his  friends,  he 
was  soon  after  assassinated  by  the  adherents  of  the 
viceroy. 

See  “History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Masaniello,”  by  Francis 
Midon,  London,  1729;  A.  Giraffo,  “ Rivoluzioni  di  Napoli,”  1647  ; 
Meissner,  “Masaniello;  historisches  Bruchstiick,”  1783;  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  GenAale  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  Au- 
gust, 1829. 

Mascagni,  m&s-kan'yee,  (Donato,)  an  Italian  monk 
and  painter,  called  Fra  Arsenio,  born  at  Florence  in 
1579  ; died  in  1636. 

Mascagni,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  anatomist,  born  near 
Sienna  in  1752.  He  became  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Sienna  in  1774.  He  wrote  an  admi- 
rable work  entitled  “ History  and  Iconography  of  the 
Lymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Human  Body,”  an  outline 
of  which  had  previously  obtained  the  prize  offered 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  In  1801  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  physi- 
ology at  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  at  Florence. 
Among  his  works  is  “Anatomia  universa.”  Died  in 
1815. 

See  G.  Sarchiani,  “Elogio  del  P.  Mascagni,”  1816;  Tipaldo, 
“Biografiadegli  Italiani  illustri Desgenettes,  article  in  the  “Bio- 
graphie Medicale.” 

Mascardi,mSs-kfiR'dee,(AGOSTiNO,)an  Italian  writer, 
born  at  Sarzana  in  1591.  He  was  appointed  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  College  della 
Sapienza  at  Rome,  (1628.)  He  published,  among  other 
works,  “ Five  Treatises  on  the  Art  of  Writing  History.” 
Died  in  1640. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Mascardi,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  and 
writer  on  jurisprudence,  born  at  Sarzana,  near  Genoa, 
was  an  uncle  of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1588. 

Mascaron,  mis'kIVjN',  (Jules,)  an  eminent  French 
prelate  and  pulpit  orator,  born  at  Aix  in  1634.  He 
acquired  a high  reputation  by  his  funeral  oration  on 
Anne  of  Austria,  (1666,)  and  was  soon  after  appointed 
preacher-in-ordinary  to  Louis  XIV.  He  was  created 
Bishop  of  Tulle  in  1671,  and  of  Agen  in  1679.  He  is 
said  to  have  converted  many  Calvinists  in  the  latter  dio- 
cese to  Catholicism.  He  died  in  1703,  leaving  all  his 
property  to  the  poor,  to  whom  his  virtues  had  greatly 
endeared  him.  A volume  of  his  “ Funeral  Orations” 
was  published  in  1704.  That  on  Marshal  Turenne  is 
eulogized  by  La  Harpe  as  a master-piece. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 


Masch,  mlsh,  (Andreas  Gottlieb,)  a German 
writer  and  theologian,  born  in  Mecklenburg  in  1724. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Contributions 
towards  the  History  of  Remarkable  Books,”  (1769,)  and 
an  excellent  edition  of  Lelong’s  “ Bibliotheca  Sacra.” 
Died  in  1807. 

Mascheroni,  mis-k&.-ro'nee,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian 
mathematician,  born  near  Bergamo  in  1750.  He  became 
professor  of  Greek  at  Pavia,  and  subsequently  of  geom- 
etry at  Bergamo.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French, 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  legislative  body  in  the 
Cisalpine  Republic.  He  published  “ Researches  on  the 
Equilibrium  of  Vaults,”  (1785,)  and  other  mathematical 
treatises  of  a high  character,  also  a curious  work  called 
“The  Geometry  of  the  Compass,”  (1797,)  and  a number 
of  poems.  Died  in  Paris  in  1800. 

See  Savioli,  “Memorie  alia  Vita  dell’ Abate  L.  Mascheroni,” 
1801  ; G.  Mangili,  “ Elogio  storico  di  L.  Mascheroni,”  1809  ; Mon- 
tucla,  “ Histoire  des  Mathematiques “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdndrale.” 

Masclef,  mis'klSP,  (Franqois,)  a French  Orientalist, 
born  at  Amiens  in  1662.  He  published  a “Hebrew 
Grammar,”  (“  Grammatica  Hebraica,”)  in  which  he  op- 
poses the  use  of  vowel-points.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  works  of  the  kind.  Died  in  1728. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  LitMraire.” 

Mascov,  mis'kof,  (Gottfried,)  a German  jurist, 
born  at  Dantzic  in  1698.  He  lectured  at  Gottingen,  and 
published  several  works.  Died  in  1760. 

Mascov,  [Lat.  Masco'vius,]  (Johann  Jacob,)  a 
German  jurist  and  historian,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1689, 
was  a brother  of  the  preceding.  He  became  professor 
of  law  at  Leipsic  in  1719,  and  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise  “ On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Public  Law,” 
and  other  legal  works,  in  Latin.  He  also  wrote  a 
“ History  of  Germany  to  the  Commencement  of  the 
Franconian  Monarchy,”  (unfinished.)  Died  in  1761. 

See  “Memoria  J.  J.  Mascovii,”  Leipsic,  1761. 

Mascovius.  See  Mascov. 

Mascrier,  Le,  leh  masdcRe-i',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a 
French  litterateur , born  at  Caen  in  1697.  He  assisted 
in  the  translation  of  De  Thou’s  “Universal  History,” 
and  published  several  original  works.  Died  in  1760. 

Masdeu,  mis'd§-oo,  (Juan  Francisco,)  a Spanish 
Jesuit  and  historian,  was  born  at  Barcelona  in  1740.  He 
wrote  a “ Critical  History  of  Spain  and  of  Spanish  Cul- 
ture in  every  Department,”  (20  vols.,  1783-1800,)  which 
has  a high  reputation  for  learning  and  accuracy.  Died 
in  1817. 

Masen.  See  Masenius. 

Masenius,  mi-sa'ne-us,  or  Masen,  mi'sen,  (James,) 
a Flemish  writer,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers  in  1606. 
He  became  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  college  of 
Cologne,  and  was  the  author  of  a Latin  poem  entitled 
“ Sarcotis,”  or  “ Sarcothea,”  which,  it  is  pretended  by 
Lauder,  suggested  to  Milton  the  idea  of  “ Paradise 
Lost.”  Died  in  1681. 

Maseres  or  Mazeres,  mi'zaiR',  (Francis,)  Baron, 
a distinguished  mathematician,  of  French  extraction, 
born  in  London  in  1731.  He  was  for  a time  attorney- 
general  for  Canada,  and  in  1773  was  appointed  cursitor- 
baron  of  the  exchequer.  He  was  the  author  of  a “ Dis- 
sertation on  the  Use  of  the  Negative  Sign  in  Algebra,” 
and  other  similar  works,  and  reprinted  at  his  own  ex- 
pense a collection  of  the  writings  of  Kepler  and  other 
mathematicians,  also  one  containing  the  optical  works 
of  Descartes,  Huyghens,  Gregory,  and  Halley.  The 
latter  was  completed  by  Mr.  Babbage.  He  was  recorder 
of  the  city  of  London  for  about  forty  years.  Died  in 
1824. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  1824. 

Masers  de  Latude,  mi'zaiR'  deh  li'tiid',  (Henri,) 
was  born  in  Languedoc  in  1725.  Plaving  given  offence 
to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  he  was  by  her  orders  im- 
prisoned in  the  Bastille.  After  remaining  captive  nearly 
three  years,  he  effected  his  escape,  (1756,)  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a fellow-prisoner  and  by  means  of  the  most 
persevering  toil.  He  was  soon  arrested,  with  his  com- 
panion, D’Alegre,  and,  after  suffering  an  imprisonment 
of  thirty  years,  was  at  length  released,  by  the  efforts 
of  Madame  Legros,  who  interested  Cardinal  Rohan, 
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Madame  Necker,  and  others,  in  his  behalf.  His  “Me- 
moirs” were  published  by  M.  Thierry.  Died  in  1805. 

See  Thierry,  “Le  Despotisme  d£voil^,  ou  Memoires  de  La- 
tiide,”  3 vols.,  1792. 

MaslFam,  (Abigail  Hill,)  born  in  London  about 
1670,  was  a cousin  of  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, upon  whose  recommendation  she  became  waiting- 
maid  to  the  princess,  afterwards  Queen  Anne.  She 
continued  in  this  post  after  Anne  ascended  the  throne, 
and  by  her  arts  supplanted  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
in  the  royal  favour.  She  was  married  in  1707  to  Mr. 
Masham,  who  was  made  a peer  in  1711.  It  appears 
that  her  influence  raised  Harley  and  the  Tories  to  power 
in  1710,  deprived  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  (1712,)  and  made  important  changes 
in  the  politics  of  Europe.  In  allusion  to  her  intrigues, 
Macaulay  says,  “ The  great  party  which  had  long  swayed 
the  destinies  of  Europe  was  undermined  by  bedchamber- 
women.”  Died  in  1734. 

See  Macaulay’s  Review  of  Lord  Mahon’s  “History  of  the 
War  of  the  Succession.” 

Masham,  (Lady  Damaris,)  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Ralph  Cudworth,  born  at  Cambridge,  England,  in  1658, 
was  married  to  Sir  Francis  Masham,  of  Essex.  She  was 
distinguished  for  her  piety  and  for  her  attainments  in 
history,  philosophy,  and  divinity.  She  was  a friend  and 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Locke,  who  died  at  her  house, 
having  resided  there  for  some  time.  Lady  Masham 
wrote  several  religious  treatises.  Died  in  1708. 

See  Lord  King,  “Life  of  Locke.” 

Mas-i-nis'sa,  [Gr.  Maaaavuaari^,']  King  of  Numidia, 
the  son  of  Gula,  who  reigned  in  Massylia,  was  born  about 
250  B.c.  In  the  second  Punic  war  he  fought  at  first  for 
the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  but,  having  been  generously 
treated  by  Scipio  Africanus,  he  became  a zealous  and 
faithful  ally  of  the  Romans.  He  waged  war  with  Syphax, 
a Numidian  prince,  and  was  defeated  by  him  twice.  The 
Romans  under  Scipio  came  to  his  assistance,  and  in  203 
the  allies  gained  a decisive  victory.  Among  the  captives 
was  the  charming  Sophonisba,  a Carthaginian  lady, 
whom  Masinissa  married.  Being  sternly  reproved  by 
Scipio  for  this  impolitic  act,  he  sent  her  a cup  of  poison, 
which  she  drank,  it  is  said,  with  heroic  spirit.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  victory  of  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of 
Zama,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  kingdom  of  Numidia. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a wise  ruler  and  to  have  done 
much  to  civilize  his  subjects.  He  died  about  the  age  of 
ninety-seven,  leaving  the  kingdom,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Scipio  zEmilianus,  to  his  three  sons,  Micipsa, 
Gulussa,  and  Mastanabal. 

See  Niebuhr,  “Lectures  on  Roman  History,”  vol.  i. ; Livy, 
“History  of  Rome,”  books  xxiv.-xxx. ; Sallust,  “Jugurtha;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Masius.  See  Maes,  (Andreas.) 

Mas'ke-lyne,  (Nevil,)  an  English  astronomer  of 
great  merit,  born  in  London  in  1732.  He  was  sent  to 
Saint  Helena  in  1761  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus, 
in  which  enterprise  he  failed  because  the  sun  was  ob- 
scured by  clouds.  In  1765  he  succeeded  Mr.  Bliss  as 
astronomer  royal.  He  originated  the  “ Nautical  Alma- 
nack,” (1767,)  and  superintended  its  publication  till  his 
death.  It  acquired  a high  reputation  in  Europe,  and  was 
styled  by  Lalande  “ the  most  perfect  Ephemeris  that 
had  ever  been  made.”  For  forty-seven  years  Maskelyne 
made  exact  observations  of  the  sky  at  Greenwich,  and 
was  the  first  to  give  a standard  catalogue  of  stars,  (1790.) 
In  1772  he  visited  Scotland,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
density  of  the  earth  by  observing  the  effect  of  the  moun- 
tain Schehallien  upon  the  plumb-line.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  astronomical  treatises  in  the  “ Philosophical 
Transactions,”  and  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  was  also  a foreign  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  Paris.  Died  in  1811. 

See  Delambre,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  N.  Maskelyne,”  1813; 
Rees,  “Cyclopaedia;”  Delambre,  “ Histoire  de  l’Astronomie  au 
dix-huitieme  Siicle  “Monthly  Review”  for  March,  1786. 

Mas-Latrie,  de,  deh  mYli'tRe',  (Jacques  Marie 
Joseph  Louis,)  a French  archaeologist  and  historical 
writer,  born  at  Castelnaudary  in  1815.  He  published  a 
“ Historic  Chronology  of  the  Popes,  General  Councils,” 
etc.,  (1837,)  “History  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  under  the 


Rule  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Lusignan,”  (1852,) 
and  other  works. 

Maso.  See  Finiguerra. 

Maso  da  San  Friano.  See  Manzuoli. 

Ma/son,  (Armistead  Thomson,)  a son  of  Stevens 
T.  Mason,  (1760-1803,)  was  born  in  Loudon  county, 
Virginia,  in  1787.  He  was  chosen  a Senator  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Democrats  in  1815,  and  was  killed 
in  a duel  by  J.  M.  McCarty  in  1819. 

Ma'son,  (Charles,)  an  English  astronomer,  who 
assisted  Dr.  Bradley  in  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Green- 
wich. He  published  an  improved  edition  of  Mayer’s 
“ Lunar  Tables,”  and,  in  company  with  Mr.  Dixon,  was 
sent  to  America  to  determine  the  limits  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  They  measured  a degree  of  the  meridian, 
and  in  1768  Dr.  Maskelyne  published  an  account  of  their 
operations  in  the  “Philosophical  Transactions”  for  that 
year.  Died  in  1787. 

Mason,  (Francis,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  'at 
Durham  in  1566,  became  Archdeacon  of  Norwich.  He 
published  a “Defence  of  the  Anglican  Church,”  (“  Vin- 
diciae  Ecclesiae  Anglican®.”)  Died  in  1621. 

Mason,  (Francis,)  D.D.,  a learned  Baptist  divine  and 
missionary,  born  at  York  in  1799-  Plaving  emigrated  to 
America,  he  studied  theology  at  Newton,  Massachusetts, 
and  sailed  for  India  in  1830.  He  published  a “ Memoir 
of  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Mason,”  (1847,)  “ Burmah,  its  People 
and  Natural  Productions,”  (1852,)  “Life  of  Kotha-byn, 
the  Karen  Apostle,”  a translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Karen  language,  (1853,)  and  other  works.  He  was  also 
editor  of  a Karen  journal,  entitled  “ The  Adorning  Star.” 
Died  at  Rangoon  in  1874. 

Mason,  (George,)  Colonel,  an  English  statesman 
and  soldier  under  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles 
II.,  emigrated  to  America  about  1654,  and  settled  in 
Virginia. 

Mason,  (George,)  an  American  statesman,  a de- 
scendant of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Stafford  county, 
now  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  in  1726.  He  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution  of  Virginia, 
(1776,)  after  which  he  served  in  the  legislature.  In  1777 
he  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was 
reputed  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  that  Virginia  ever 
produced.  Lie  was  a member  of  the  national  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but 
he  refused  to  sign  that  Constitution,  and  vehemently 
opposed  its  adoption  in  the  Virginia  Assembly,  for  the 
alleged  reason  that  it  tended  to  monarchy.  He  was 
highly  eulogized  by  Jefferson.  Died  in  1792. 

Mason,  (George,)  an  English  litterateur , who  wrote 
a “Life  of  Lord  Howe,”  an  “Answer  to  Thomas  Paine,” 
and  an  “ Essay  on  Designs  in  Gardening.”  Died  in  1806. 

Mason,  (James,)  a distinguished  English  engraver, 
born  about  1710,  executed  a number  of  landscapes  after 
Claude  Lorrain,  G.  Poussin,  Hobbema,  and  other  artists. 
Died  about  1780. 

Mason,  (James  Murray,)  an  American  Democratic 
politician,  born  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  about  1798. 
He  became  a member  of  Congress  in  1837,  and  was 
elected  a Senator  of  the  United  States  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  in  1847.  He  continued  to  be  a member 
of  the  Senate  for  fourteen  years,  and  was  the  author  of 
the  fugitive-slave  law  of  1850.  He  was  sent  with  J. 
Slidell  on  a mission  to  England  by  Jefferson  Davis  in 
1861.  During  the  passage  in  the  steamer  Trent  they 
were  seized  by  Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  Federal  navy,  in 
November,  1861.  They  were  claimed  by  the  British 
government,  and  were  liberated  in  January,  1862,  after 
which  Mr.  Mason  passed  several  years  in  England, 
remaining  abroad  during  the  civil  war.  Died  in  1871. 

Mason,  (Jeremiah,)  an  American  statesman  and 
lawyer  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut, 
in  April,  1768,  graduated  at  Yale  College.  He  practised 
law  many  years  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  to 
which  he  removed  in  1797.  He  was  a Federalist,  and 
a friend  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  expressed  a very  high 
opinion  of  him.  He  represented  New  Hampshire  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  from  1813  to  1817.  In  1832 
he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  died  in  October,  1848. 
He  was  considered  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury to  be  the  foremost  lawyer  in  New  England. 
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Mason,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  statesman,  born  at 
Abingdon  in  1500.  He  was  privy  councillor  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  Died 
in  1566. 

Mason,  (John,)  a native  of  England,  born  in  1600, 
emigrated  to  America,  where  he  became  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut.  He  was  the  author  of  a “ History 
of  the  Pequot  War.”  Died  in  1672. 

See  G.  E.  Ellis,  “ Life  of  John  Mason,”  in  Sparks’s  “Amer- 
ican Biography,”  vol.  iii.,  ad  series. 

Mason,  (John,)  an  English  divine  and  religious  writer, 
born  in  Essex  in  1706,  was  the  author  of  a popular  work, 
entitled  “Self-Knowledge,”  (1745,)  which  was  translated 
into  several  languages.  Died  in  1763. 

Mason,  (John  Mitchell,)  a celebrated  American 
theologian  and  pulpit  orator,  born  in  New  York  in  1770. 
He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1789,  and  subse- 
quently finished  his  theological  studies  in  Edinburgh. 
In  1 793  he  succeeded  his  father  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  where 
he  attracted  great  numbers  by  his  eloquence.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  first  theological  seminary  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  he  was  appointed  professor.  He  be- 
came editor  of  the  “ Christian’s  Magazine”  in  1807,  and 
was  elected  in  1811  provost  of  Columbia  College,  and 
in  1821  president  of  Dickinson  College,  Pennsylvania. 
Among  his  most  admired  writings  is  his  “ Oration  on 
the  Death  of  Alexander  Hamilton,”  who  was  his  intimate 
friend.  Dr.  Mason  died  in  1829.  His  works  (in  4 vols.) 
were  edited  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Mason. 

See  “Memoirs  of  J.  M.  Mason,”  by  J.  Van  Vechten,  1856; 
Duyckinck,  “ Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,”  vol.  i.  ; Cleve- 
land, “ Compendium  of  American  Literature.” 

Mason,  (John  Thomson,)  an  American  lawyer  and 
statesman,  son  of  Thomson  Mason,  noticed  below,  was 
born  in  Stafford  county,  Virginia,  in  1764.  He  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Jefferson,  who  appointed  him  to  seve- 
ral high  offices.  Died  in  1824. 

Mason,  (John  Thomson,)  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Washington  county,  Maryland,  in  1815,  became 
collector  of  the  port  of  Baltimore  under  President 
Buchanan. 

Mason,  (John  Y.,)  born  in  Sussex  county,  Virginia, 
about  1795,  was  secretary  of  the  navy  under  President 
Tyler,  and  attorney-general  and  secretary  of  the  navy 
(1846-49)  under  President  Polk.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  minister  to  France  by  President  Pierce.  Died 
in  Paris  in  1859. 

Mason,  (Lowell,)  an  American  composer  and  teacher 
of  music,  born  at  Medfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1792.  He 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  music  from  the  New 
York  University  m 1855.  He  was  a contributor  to  the 
“ Musical  Review,”  and  published  numerous  works  on 
music,  both  original  and  compiled.  Died  in  1872. 

Mason,  (Richard  B.,)  grandson  of  George  Mason, 
noticed  above,  seived  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican 
war  of  1848,  and  became  civil  and  military  Governor  of 
California.  Died  in  l8<to. 

Mason,  (Stevens  Thomson,)  a nephew  of  George 
Mason,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1 760.  He  served  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1794.  Died  in  1803. 

Mason,  (Stevens  Thomson,)  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  Virginia  in  18 11.  He  was  elected  in 
1835  first  Governor  of  Michigan.  Died  in  18a?. 

Mason,  (Thomson,)  younger  brother  of  George  Ma- 
son, noticed  above,  was  born  in  1730.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  a jurist  and  a patriot,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  able  political  essays.  Died  in  1785. 

Mason,  (William,)  an  English  poet,  born  at  Hull  in 
1725.  He  was  chosen  a Fellow  of  Pembroke  College  in 
1747,  and,  after  taking  orders,  became  chaplain  to  the 
king.  Mason  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  the  poet  Gray.  His  principal  works  are 
two  tragedies,  entitled  “ Elfrida”  and  “ Caractacus,” 
several  odes,  and  “ The  English  Garden,”  a descriptive 
poem.  He  was  also  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  paint- 
ing and  music.  Died  in  1797. 

See  Hartley  Coleridge,  “ Lives  of  Distinguished  Northerns;” 
Campbell,  “Specimens  of  the  British  Poets;”  Warton,  “ History 
of  English  Poetry;”  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1816; 
“ Monthly  Review”  for  March,  1772,  June,  1783,  and  August,  1796. 


Masoodee  Alee-Abool-Hassan,  Mas'ftdi  All< 
Abul-Hassan,  or  Masoudy  Ali-Aboul-Hassau, 

mk-soo'clee  k'lee'  S'bdoF  hSs'san,  often  called  Al-Ma- 
soodee,  (or  Al-Mas’udi,)  an  eminent  Arabian  historian, 
born  at  Bagdad  in  the  ninth  century.  His  profound  and 
various  attainments  in  almost  every  department  of  know- 
ledge have  obtained  for  him  the  admiration  of  Europeans 
as  well  as  of  his  own  countrymen.  He  travelled  over  a 
great  part  of  Asia,  and  as  far  west  as  Morocco  and  Spain. 
Among  his  most  important  works  are  his  “ History  of 
the  Times,”  and  his  “ Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of 
Gems,”  the  latter  of  which  comprises  the  history,  poli- 
tics, religion,  and  geography  of  Eastern  and  European 
nations.  Masoodee  is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Cairo, 
in  956  A.D. 

See  £tienne  Quatrem£re,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  lesOuvrages 
de  Mas’oudy,”  1839;  Reinaud,  article  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdndrale.” 

Masotti,  mS.-sofftee,  (Domenico,)  a distinguished 
Italian  surgeon,  born  at  Faenza  in  1698,  was  appointed 
professor  of  physiology  and  surgery  at  Florence,  and 
afterwards  of  lithotomy.  In  1763  he  published  his  prin- 
cipal work,  entitled  “Lithotomy  for  Women  Perfected.” 
Died  in  1779. 

Masoudi.  See  Masoodee. 

Masque  de  Fer,  misk  deh  f?R,  (L’Homme  au, 
lorn  6,)  (the  “Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,”)  an  unknown 
person,  who  in  1662  was  imprisoned  in  the  chateau  of 
Pignerol,  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  isle  of  Sainte-Mar- 
guerite,  and  in  1698  to  the  Bastille,  where  he  died  in  1703. 
Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  concerning  this 
mysterious  prisoner,  who  was  evidently  a person  of  high 
rank  and  refined  tastes.  Some  writers  have  supposed 
him  to  have  been  a twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV. ; others, 
that  he  was  the  Count  of  Vermandois,  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  or  Count  Mattioli. 

See  G.  J.  W.  A.  Ellis,  (Lord  Dover,)  “ History  of  tlie  State 
Prisoner  called  The  Iron  Mask,”  1826 ; Paul  Lacroix,  “L’Homme 
au  Masque  de  Fer,”  1837  ; L.  Letourneur,  “ Histoire  de  l’Homme 
au  Masque  de  Fer,”  1849;  Voltaire,  “ Si&cle  de  Louis  XIV;” 
“London  Quarterly  Review”  for  June,  1826. 

Masquelier,  misk'le-a',  (Louis  Joseph,)  a French 
engraver,  born  near  Lille  in  1741.  In  1802  he  obtained 
from  the  gallery  of  Florence  a gold  medal  for  his  en- 
gravings. Died  in  1811. 

Massa,  mls'si,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  physician  and 
medical  writer,  born  at  Venice  ; died  about  1563. 

Massard,  mi'slit',  (Jean,)  a French  engraver,  born 
at  Belleme  in  1740.  He  became  a member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Painting  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  and,  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  was  made,  in  1814,  engraver 
to  the  king.  His  most  admired  works  are  “ The  Family 
of  Charles  I.,”  after  Van  Dyck,  and  “The  Death  of 
Socrates,”  after  David.  Died  in  1822. 

Massard,  (Jean  Baptiste  Raphael  Urbain,)  a skil- 
ful French  engraver,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1775.  He  engraved  some  works  of  Raphael, 
Giulio  Romano,  and  David.  Died  in  1849. 

See  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Massaredo.  See  Mazarredo  y Salazar. 

Massari,  mis-sl'ree,  (Lucio,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Bologna  in  1569,  was  a pupil  of  Ludovico  Caracci. 
He  was  intimate  with  Albano,  and  took  part  in  some  of 
his  labours.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  the  “ Mar- 
riage of  Saint  Catherine,”  and  a “Noli  me  Tangere.” 
“ Some  of  his  works,”  says  E.  Breton,  “ are  so  graceful 
that  they  defy  the  severest  criticism.”  Died  in  1633. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Baldinucci,  “No- 
tizie :”  Malvasia,  “ Felsina  pittrice.” 

Massaria,  m^s-si-ree'i,  (Alessandro,)  a learned 
Italian  physician,  born  at  Vicenza  about  1510.  He 
studied  under  Fracantianus  and  Fallopius,  and  in  1587 
succeeded  Mercuriale  as  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Padua.  He  was  the  author  of  a “ Treatise 
on  the  Plague”  and  a “Treatise  on  Bleeding,”  which  are 
highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1598. 

See  Portal,  “ Histoire  de  l’Anatomie.” 

Mas'sas-soit,  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Womponoags, 
born  in  Massachusetts.  In  1621  he  formed  a league  with 
the  colonists  at  Plymouth,  which  was  never  violated.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  warrior  King  Philip. 
Died  in  1661. 
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Masse,  mf'sa',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  artist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1687,  engraved  the  pictures  which  Le- 
brun had  executed  for  the  gallery  of  Versailles.  Masse 
became  painter  to  Louis  XV.  Died  in  1767. 

Masse,  ( V ictor,)  a French  composer,  born  at  Lorient 
in  1822.  He  produced,  besides  other  works,  a comic 
opera  entitled  “Galathee.” 

Massena,  mi'si'nf',  [It.  Massena,  mis-sa'nii,]  (An- 
Dr£,)  Prince  of  Essling,  Duke  of  Rivoli,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  marshals  of  Napoleon  I.,  was 
born  of  Jewish  parentage  at  Nice  in  1758.  He  enlisted 
in  1775  as  a private  of  the  royal  Italian  regiment,  from 
which  he  retired  at  the  expiration  of  fourteen  years, 
having  attained  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  a sergeant. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  he  again  en- 
tered the  army,  and  in  a short  time  was  successively  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  colonel,  general  of  brigade,  and 
general  of  division.  In  1794  he  gained  a victory  over  the 
Austrians  near  Tanaro,  took  Ormea,  and  rendered  effi- 
cient service  at  the  battle  of  Saorgio.  The  following  year, 
while  serving  under  General  Scherer,  he  drove  the  Aus- 
trians from  their  position  at  Vado  and  gained  over  them 
the  decisive  victory  of  Loano.  In  1796  he  acquired 
great  distinction  at  the  engagements  of  Montenotte,  Mil- 
lesimo,  Castiglione,  and  Areola.  His  gallant  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Rivoli,  in  1797,  subsequently  procured  for 
him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Rivoli.  The  next  year  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  Papal 
States  ; but  his  rapacity  and  avarice  excited  so  great 
hostility  both  in  his  soldiers  and  in  the  inhabitants  that 
he  was  soon  after  compelled  to  resign.  In  1799,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  of  Switzerland  and  the 
Danube,  he  exhibited  the  highest  order  of  military  talent, 
especially  at  Zurich,  where  he  gained  an  important  and 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Russians.  In  1804  he  was 
created  a marshal  of  France.  The  next  year  he  was  sent 
to  Italy,  to  command  against  the  Archduke  Charles, 
whom  he  finally  succeeded  in  driving  back  into  Germany. 
In  1806  he  reduced  the  insurgent  Calabrians  to  subjec- 
tion, took  the  fortress  of  Gaeta,  and  enabled  Joseph 
Bonaparte  to  seat  himself  firmly  upon  the  Neapolitan 
throne.  He  reaped  further  laurels  in  1809,  at  the  battles 
of  Landshut  and  Eckmiihl  and  by  the  capture  of  the 
fortress  of  Ebersdorf.  The  same  year  he  was  created 
Prince  of  Essling,  for  his  distinguished  services  at  the 
battle  of  that  place.  Massena  was  appointed  in  1810 
general-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Portugal,  where,  although 
he  exhibited  his  usual  courage  and  military  skill,  he  was 
ultimately  obliged  to  yield  to  the  superior  genius  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  He  has,  however,  received  the  highest 
commendation  from  English  as  well  as  French  historians 
for  the  strategic  skill  with  which  he  conducted  his  re- 
treat into  Spain.  In  1812  Marmont  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  The  year  following,  Massena  joined  the 
Bourbons.  He  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Napoleon 
when  he  returned  from  Elba,  but  took  no  part  in  the 
affairs  of  government  during  the  Hundred  Days.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
National  Guard  in  Paris,  and  also  received  several  marks 
of  distinction  from  Louis  XVIII.  He  died  in  Paris, 
April  4,  1817. 

See  General  Koch,  “ Miimoires  de  Massena,”  1849;  Napier, 
“ History  of  the  Peninsular  War  ;”  Major-General  J.  Mitchell, 
“Biographies  of  Eminent  Soldiers  of  the  Last  Four  Centuries,” 
1865  ; Pons,  “ Notice  historique  sur  le  MaHchal  Massena,”  1837  ; 
Thiers,  “ History  of  the  Consulate  and  of  the  Empire “ Nouvelle 
Biographie  G6ndrale.” 

Massenbach,  von,  fon  mJs'sen-MK',  (Christian,) 
a Prussian  officer,  born  at  Schmalkalden  in  1768.  He 
published  several  historical  works.  Died  in  1827. 

Mas'sey,  (Gerald,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  Hert- 
fordshire in  1828.  The  child  of  indigent  parents,  he 
was  obliged  at  an  early  age  to  work  in  a factory,  and  re- 
ceived no  other  instruction  than  that  of  a penny  school. 
He  published  in  1847  “Poems  and  Chansons,”  in  1853 
“ The  Ballad  of  Babe  Christabel,  with  other  Lyrical 
Poems,”  “A  Tale  of  Eternity,”  (1869,)  and  other  works. 
In  1873  he  lectured  in  the  United  States. 

Massiac,  de,  deh  mi'se'fk',  (Gabriel,)  a French 
officer  and  historical  writer,  born  at  Narbonne  in  1657. 
He  wrote  “Memoirs  of  the  Most  Important  Events  of 
the  War  from  1688  to  1698.”  Died  in  1727. 


Massias,  ma'se'^s',  (Nicolas,)  Baron,  a French  litte- 
rateur, born  at  Villeneuve  d’Agen  in  1764.  Among  his 
philosophical  works  is  an  “ Essay  on  Instinct,  Intelli- 
gence, and  Life,”  (4  vols.,  1822.)  Died  in  1848. 

Massie,  mas'se,  (Nathaniel,)  an  American  soldier 
and  pioneer,  born  in  Goochland  county,  Virginia,  in  1763, 
settled  in  Ohio,  where  he  became  one  of  the  largest  land- 
owners  in  the  State.  He  founded  in  1796  the  town  of 
Chilicothe.  Died  in  1813. 

/ Massieu,  mi'se-uh',  (Guillaume,)  a French  lit- 
terateur, born  at  Caen  in  1665.  He  was  appointed  in 
1710  professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  of  France.  He 
translated  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  and  wrote  a “ His- 
tory of  French  Poetry,”  brought  down  to  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  Died  in  1722. 

See  Gros  de  Boze,  “filoge  de  Massieu;”  Thery,  “ Notice  sur 
l’Abb£  Massieu.” 

Massieu,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  ecclesiastic, 
born  in  Picardy,  became  constitutional  Bishop  of  L’Oise 
in  1791.  He  voted  for  the  death’  of  Louis  XVI.  in  the 
National  Convention.  Died  in  1818. 

Massillon,  mi's£I/y6N'  or  mi'se'y^N',  (Jean  Bap- 
tiste,) a French  pulpit  orator  of  great  celebrity,  born 
at  Hieres,  in  Provence,  in  1663.  He  was  educated  in 
the  college  of  that  town,  and  became  a priest  of  the 
Oratory.  After  professing  belles-lettres  and  theology  at 
Montbrison  and  Vienne,  and  pronouncing  some  funeral 
orations,  he  was  called  to  Paris  in  1696  to  direct  the 
Seminary  of  Saint-Magloire.  His  talent  was  gradually 
developed  by  the  ecclesiastic  conferences  which  he  com- 
posed at  this  period.  He  admired  the  austere  eloquence 
of  Bourdaloue,  but  chose  for  himself  a different  style, 
characterized  by  profound  pathos  and  an  insight  into 
the  most  secret  motives  of  the  human  heart.  In  1699 
he  preached  at  Paris  the  Lent  sermon,  which  was  warmly 
applauded.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  to  preach  the 
Advent  at  court,  on  which  occasion  Louis  XIV.  said  to 
him,  “I  have  heard  many  great  orators  and  been  pleased 
with  them  ; but  after  hearing  you  I am  displeased  with 
myself.”  The  death  of  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue,  in 
1704,  left  him  at  the  head  of  French  pulpit  orators.  In 
this  year  he  again  preached  before  Louis  XIV.,  whose 
funeral  oration  he  pronounced  in  1715.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Clermont  in  1717,  and  preached  before 
the  young  king  the  Lent  sermon  called  “ Petit-Careme,” 
which  is  esteemed  his  master-piece.  His  diction  is  noble, 
simple,  and  unaffected.  Voltaire  kept  a volume  of  his 
sermons  constantly  on  his  desk,  as  a model  of  eloquence. 
Massillon  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in 
1719.  In  the  government  of  his  diocese  he  was  moderate, 
charitable,  and  conciliatory.  He  died  in  1742.  His  pub- 
lished works  consist  of  Sermons,  Ecclesiastical  Con- 
ferences, Paraphrases  of  certain  Psalms,  Letters,  etc. 
Voltaire  thought  him  “ the  preacher  who  best  understood 
the  world, — whose  eloquence  savoured  of  the  courtier, 
the  academician,  the  wit,  and  the  philosopher.” 

See  La  Harpe,  “Cours  de  Literature Maury,  “Eloquence 
de  la  Chaire  F.  Theremin,  “ Demosthenes  und  Massillon,”  1845  : 
D’Alembert,  “ Eloge  de  Massillon;”  Sainte-Beuve,  “ Causeries 
du  Lundi ;”  Talbert,  “Eloge  de  Massillon,”  1773;  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^nerale.” 

Massimiliano.  See  Maximilian. 

Massimo.  See  Maximus. 

Mas'sin-ger,  (Philip,)  an  eminent  English  dramatic 
poet,  was  born  at  Salisbury  in  1584.  In  his  eighteenth 
year  he  entered  Saint  Alban’s  Hall,  Oxford,  supported 
by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Here,  according  to  Anthony 
Wood,  “he  spent  his  time  in  reading  poetry  and  ro- 
mances instead  of  logic  and  philosophy,  which  he  ought 
to  have  done,  as  he  was  patronized  to  that  end.”  He 
became  a resident  of  London  about  1606,  and  assisted 
Fletcher  in  the  composition  of  several  dramas.  The 
first  production  of  Massinger  was  the  “Virgin  Martyr,” 
(1622.)  Eighteen  of  his  dramas  are  extant,  mostly 
tragedies  and  tragi-comedies.  Among  the  most  admired 
are  “The  City  Madam,”  “The  Maid  of  Honour,” 
“A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,”  and  “The  Fatal 
Dowry.”  The  latter  has  given  to  Rowe  the  outline  of 
the  “Fair  Penitent.”  Massinger’s  dramas  are  remark- 
ably free  from  profanity ; and  the  coarseness  which  dis- 
figures some  of  them  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  his 
coadjutors.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  dramatist 
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of  that  time  who  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  Died  in  1640. 

See  Davies,  “Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  P. 
Massinger,”  17S9;  “Lives  of  the  British  Dramatists,”  by  Camp- 
bell, Leigh  Hunt,  etc. 

Massmann,  m&s'min,  (IIans  Ferdinand,)  a Ger- 
man scholar,  born  at  Berlin  in  1797.  He  published  an 
edition  of  the  “Explanation  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
John”  in  Gothic. 

Massoliuo,  da,  di  mis-so-lee'no,  (Panicale,  p3.-ne- 
kd'li,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  near  Florence  in  1378. 
His  master-pieces  are  the  pictures  in  the  chapel  of  San 
Pietro  al  Carmine,  representing  leading  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Saint  Peter.  He  numbered  among  his  pupils  the 
celebrated  Masaccio.  Died  in  1415. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. 

Masson.  See  Latomus. 

Masson,  mi'sdN',  (Antoine,)  a French  engraver, 
born  near  Orleans  in  1636.  He  excelled  particularly  in 
representing  colour  and  the  different  textures  of  objects. 
His  print  of  the  “ Disciples  at  Emmaus,”  after  Titian,  is 
esteemed  one  of  his  master-pieces,  though  not  free  from 
a fantastic  style  of  executing  the  hair,  peculiar  to  himself. 
Masson  was  also  a painter,  and  his  engravings  from  his 
own  portraits,  as  well  as  from  those  of  other  artists, 
are  greatly  admired,  many  of  them  representing  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  that  time.  He  was  engraver- 
in-ordinary  to  the  king.  Died  in  1702. 

His  daughter,  Madeline  Masson,  born  in  1666,  was 
a skilful  imitator  of  her  father’s  style,  and  executed  the 
portraits  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  Duchess  d’Alengon,  and 
several  others. 

See  Dumesnil,  “Le  Peintre-Graveur  Frangais.” 

Masson,  (Auguste  Michel  BenoIt  Gaudichot,)  a 
French  novelist  and  dramatist,  born  in  Paris  in  1800. 

Masson,  (Bartholomew.)  See  Latomus. 

Masson,  (Charles  Francois  Philibert,)  a French 
litterateur , born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1762.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  He  wrote  “Me- 
moirs of  Russia,”  (3  vols.,  1800-02,)  and  a poem  entitled 
“The  Helvetians.”  Died  in  1807. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.  ” 

Mas'son,  (David,)  a Scottish  critic  and  litterateur , 
born  at  Aberdeen  in  1823,  became  a contributor  to  “ Fra- 
ser’s Magazine”  and  the  “North  British”  and  “ Quarterly 
Reviews,”  and  other  publications.  In  1859  he  became 
editor  of  “Macmillan’s  Magazine,”  and  in  1865  was 
appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His  principal  works 
are  “The  Life  and  Times  of  Milton,”  (1859,)  “British 
Novelists  and  their  Styles,”  (1859,)  and  “Critical  and 
Biographical  Essays,”  “The  Three  Devils:  Luther’s, 
Milton’s,  and  Goethe’s,”  (1874,)  and  an  edition  of  Mil- 
ton’s poems. 

Masson,  (Francis,)  a distinguished  Scottish  botanist, 
born  at  Aberdeen  in  1741.  About  1771  he  visited  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  made  a valuable  collec- 
tion of  plants  for  the  Kew  Gardens.  Af.er  having  spent 
s ime  time  in  Portugal  and  the  West  Indies,  he  was  sent 
to  Canada,  where  he  died  in  1805.  He  left  an  admirable 
work  entitled  “ Stapeliae  novae,”  with  41  coloured  plates. 

Masson,  (Francois,)  a French  sculptor,  born  in  Nor- 
mandy in  1745.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  several 
groups  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  the  bas-reliefs  of 
the  Pantheon,  the  sculptures  on  the  tomb  of  Vauban, 
and  an  exquisite  figure  of  Flora.  Died  in  1807. 

See  Regnault,  “ Notice  historique  sur  Francois  Masson.” 

Masson,  (Jean,)  a French  litterateur  and  Protestant 
divine,  born  about  1680,  wrote  the  Lives  of  Horace  and 
Ovid,  and  several  antiquarian  treatises.  Died  in  1750. 

Masson,  (Jean  Papire — pt'p^R',)  [Lat.  Papir'ius 
Masso'nus,]  a French  writer,  born  at  Saint-Germain- 
Laval  in  1544.  He  became  an  advocate  of  Parliament  in 
1576.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Annals  of  France,”  (1577,) 
a “ Description  of  the  Rivers  of  France,”  (1618,)  and  a 
collection  of  biographies  of  eminent  persons,  entitled 
“ Elogia.”  Masson  was  a friend  of  the  historian  De 
Thou,  who  has  written  his  Life.  Died  in  1611. 

See  De  Thou,  “ Vita  P.  Massoni Nic^ron,  “ M^moires.” 

Masson  de  Pezay.  See  Pezay. 


MSssooa  or  Massoua,  mas'sob'a,  written  also  Ma- 
sua  and  Mesue,  a celebrated  Arabian  savant,  who  was 
physician  to  the  caliph  Haroun-al-Raschid. 

Massuet,  mi'sh-a',  (Pierre,)  a learned  French  phy- 
sician, born  near  Sedan  in  1698,  studied  under  the 
celebrated  Boerhaave.  He  wrote  several  historical 
treatises.  Died  in  1776. 

Massuet,  (Rene,)  a learned  French  ecclesiastic,  born 
in  Normandy  in  1666.  On  the  death  of  Mabillon  and 
Ruinart,  he  wrote  a continuation  of  the  “ Annals  of  the 
Benedictine  Order.”  He  also  published  an  excellent 
edition  of  the  works  of  Saint  Irenaeus.  Died  in  1716. 

Mastelletta.  See  Donducci. 

Mas'ters,  (Robert,)  an  English  divine  and  antiquary, 
born  in  1713,  published  a “History  of  the  College  of 
Corpus  Christi,”  (1753,)  and  other  works.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Died  in  1798. 

Masters,  (Thomas,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  Glou- 
cestershire about  1600.  He  was  a friend  of  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  in 
some  of  his  writings.  He  wrote  a Greek  poem  on  the 
“ Passion  of  Christ,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1643. 

See  Wood,  “ Athens  Oxonienses.” 

Mastlin  or  Maestlin,  mSst-leen',  (Michael,)  a Ger- 
man astronomer,  born  in  Wiirtemberg  about  1550.  He 
passed  a portion  of  his  early  life  in  Italy,  where  he  asso- 
ciated with  Galileo.  Having  returned  home,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Tubingen,  where 
he  was  the  tutor  and  generous  friend  of  Kepler.  He 
accepted  the  Copernican  theory.  He  was  author  of 
“Thesis  de  Eclipsibus,”  “ Epitome  Astronomiae,”  (1597,) 
and  other  works.  Ilallam  designates  him  as  “the  illus- 
trious master  of  Kepler.”  Died  in  1590  or  1631. 

See  Kastner,  “ Geschichte  der  Mathematik Vossius,  “De 
Scientiis  Mathematicis.” 

Mastropetro,  m&s-tRo-pa'tRO,  (Orio,)  was  elected 
Doge  of  Venice  in  1179.  He  abdicated  in  1191,  and 
retired  to  a monastery,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  cele- 
brated Dandolo. 

Masucci,  mS-soot'chee,  (Agostino,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Rome  in  1691,  was  a pupil  of  Carlo 
Maratta.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  a “ Holy  Family.” 
Died  in  1758. 

Masuccio,  mi-soot'cho,  I.,  an  Italian  architect  and 
sculptor,  born  at  Naples  in  1230.  He  built  the  church 
of  San  Domenico  Maggiore,  and  completed  that  of  Santa 
MariadelNuova,begunbyGiovanni Pisano.  Diedin  1305. 

Masuccio  II.,  (Tommaso  de’  Stefani,)  a pupil  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1291.  Among  his  works  are  the 
castle  of  Saint  Ermo,  and  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo 
at  Naples.  He  also  executed  sculptured  monuments  of 
great  merit.  Died  in  1338. 

See  Cicognara,  “Storia  della  Scultura.” 

Masudi  or  Al-Masudi.  See  Masoodee. 

Matall,  ma'ta-ll,  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  chariot- 
eer of  Indra. 

See  Williams’s  translation  of  “ Sakoontala,”  Act  vi. 

Matani,  mS-t3.'nee,  (Antonio,)  a learned  Italian  phy- 
sician, born  at  Pistoia  in  1730.  He  was  a corresponding 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  published 
a treatise  “ On  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,”  and  several 
medical  works.  Died  in  1779. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Match'am,  (George,)  an  English  traveller,  born  in 
1755,  published  a “Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad 
across  the  Arabian  Desert.”  Died  in  1833. 

Matelief,  m3'teh-leef/,(C0RNELis,)  a Dutch  navigator, 
born  about  1570,  was  sent  in  1605  as  commander  of  a 
squadron  to  the  East  Indies,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  Portuguese  and  of  opening  relations  with  China  and 
Japan.  He  died  about  1628,  and  an  account  of  his  voy- 
age was  published  at  Amsterdam,  (1705.) 

See  Motley,  “United  Netherlands,”  vol.  iv.  chap.  xlix. 

Maternus.  See  Firmicus. 

Matham,  mi'tim,  (Jacob,)  a Dutch  engraver,  born 
at  Haarlem  in  1571,  was  a pupil  of  Henry  Goltzius. 
Died  in  1631. 

Matham,  (Theodorus,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Haarlem  in  1589,  engraved  a number  of  portraits,  and 
several  historical  pieces  of  great  merit.  Died  in  1677. 
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Math'er,  (Cotton,)  D.D.,  a celebrated  American 
theologian  and  writer,  born  at  Boston  in  1663,  was  a son 
of  Increase  Mather,  noticed  below.  He  was  ordained 
as  a minister  in  1684,  and  preached  in  Boston.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  “The  Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
World,”  (1693,)  “Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  or 
The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,”  (1702,) 
“Essays  to  do  Good,”  (1710,)  “Psalterium  America- 
num,”  (1718,)  “The  Christian  Philosopher,”  (1721,)  and 
“ Illustrations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,”  (in  manuscript.) 
His  character  exhibits  a remarkable  compound  of  ardent 
piety,  (which,  however,  was  not  without  a tincture  of 
self-conceit,)  uncommon  activity,  and  force  of  intellect 
joined  to  a credulity  which,  even  in  that  age,  had 
scarcely  any  parallel  among  educated  men.  From  the 
first  he  was  eager  to  bring  to  trial  and  punishment  those 
supposed  to  be  guilty  of  witchcraft,  and,  when  others 
began  clearly  to  see  the  folly  and  injustice  of  these  cruel 
persecutions,  he  earnestly,  though  vainly,  strove  to  stem 
the  reaction  in  the  popular  mind.  Died  in  1728. 

See  Duyckinck,  “ Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,”  vol.  i. ; 
“ North  American  Review”  for  July,  1840 ; Hildreth,  “ History  of 
the  United  States,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  xx. 

Mather,  (Increase,)  son  of  Richard  Mather,  a non- 
conformist divine  who  removed  from  Lancashire  to  New 
England,  was  born  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1635. 
He  was  sent  about  1685  to  England  as  agent  of  the 
province  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  He  published, 
among  other  works,  an  “ Essay  on  Remarkable  Provi- 
dences.” Died  in  1723. 

Mather,  (Moses,)  D.D.,  a relative  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Lyme,  Connecticut,  in  1719.  He  was  the  author 
of  a “ Systematic  View  of  Divinity.”  Died  in  1806. 

Mather,  (Kichard,)  an  English  Puritan,  born  in 
Lancashire  in  1596,  emigrated  to  New  England  in  1 635- 
He  preached  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  for  many 
years.  Died  in  1669. 

Mathers,  (Helen  Buckingham,)  an  English  nove- 
list, born  in  1852,  is  the  author  of  “ Cornin’  through  the 
Rye.”  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Henry  Reeves. 

Math'ew,  (Rev.  Theobald,)  the  celebrated  Apostle 
of  Temperance,  a Catholic  priest,  born  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  1790.  He  was  appointed  after 
his  ordination  to  a missionary  charge  at  Cork,  where  he 
established  a charitable  association  on  the  model  of  that 
of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.  About  1838  he  became  presi- 
dent of  a temperance  society,  and  in  a few  months  admin- 
istered the  pledge  to  150,000  persons  in  Cork  alone. 
He  afterwards  visited  different  parts  of  Ireland,  the  cities 
of  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  being  everywhere  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. For  these  eminent  services  in  the  cause  of 
religion  and  morality,  Queen  Victoria  bestowed  upon 
Father  Mathew  an  annuity  of  ^500.  Died  in  1856. 

See  “Father  Mathew,  a Biography,”  by  J.  F.  Maguire;  P.  M. 
Morris,  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Theobald  Mathew,”  New  York, 
1841 ; I.  S.  Henshaw,  “Life  of  Father  Mathew,”  New  York,  1849; 
“Biographical  Sketches,”  by  Harriet  Martineau,  1869;  “Fra- 
ser’s Magazine”  for  January,  1841. 

Math'ews,  (Charles,)  a celebrated  English  come- 
dian, born  in  London  in  1776.  Having  visited  the  United 
States  in  1822,  he  brought  out  on  his  return  his  enter- 
tainment entitled  “A  Trip  to  America,”  which  obtained 
great  popularity.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  extraor- 
dinary talent  for  imitation,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he 
was  seldom  if  ever  ill-natured  or  offensive.  He  died  in 
1836,  leaving  “Memoirs”  of  his  life,  which  were  finished 
by  his  widow,  (4  vols.,  1839.) 

Mathews,  (Charles  James,)  an  English  comedian, 
a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1803.  He  mar- 
ried Madame  Vestris  in  1838,  and,  after  her  death,  in 
1857,  another  actress,  Mrs.  Davenport.  He  produced 
several  dramas,  among  which  is  “ My  Wife’s  Mother,” 
(1833.)  He  visited  Paris  about  1861  and  played  with 
success  in  the  French  language,  and  in  1876  he  even 
undertook  a professional  tour  in  India.  Died  of  bron- 
chitis in  1878. 

Math'ews,  (Cornelius,)  a distinguished  American 
litterateur  and  journalist,  born  at  Port  Chester,  New 
York,  in  1817.  Having  previously  contributed  numerous 
articles  in  prose  and  verse  to  the  “American  Monthly 
Magazine,”  “New  York  Review,”  and  “Knickerbocker 


Magazine,”  he  published,  in  1839,  “ Behemoth,  a Legend 
of  the  Mound-Builders.”  Among  his  other  works  may 
be  named  “The  Politicians,”  a comedy,  (1840,)  “Poems 
on  Man  in  the  Republic,”  (1843,)  “ Witchcraft,”  a tragedy, 
(1846,)  “Money-penny,  or  the  Heart  of  the  World,” 
(1850,)  and  a comedy  entitled  “False  Pretences,”  (1856.) 
Mr.  Mathews  has  been  a zealous  advocate  of  inter- 
national copyright. 

See  Duyckinck,  “ Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,”  vol.  ii. ; 
Griswold,  “Prose  Writers  of  America.” 

Mathews,  (George,)  an  American  jurist,  born  near 
Staunton,  Virginia,  in  1774,  removed  to  Louisiana,  where 
he  was  appointed  presiding  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 
Died  in  1836. 

Mathias,  mi-thl'as,  (Thomas  James,)  an  English  lit- 
terateur, born  about  1757, wrote  a poem  entitled  “ Pursuits 
of  Literature,”  (1794,)  “ Runic  Odes,”  and  other  English 
works  ; also  a number  of  poems  in  Italian.  He  died  at 
Naples  in  1835.  He  translated  Milton’s  “Lycidas”  into 
Italian. 

Mathieu,  mi'te-uh',  (Adolphe  Charles  Ghislain,) 
a Belgian  poet  and  journalist,  born  at  Mons  in  1804,  pub- 
lished numerous  works. 

Mathieu,  mi'te-uh',  (Claude  Louis,)  a French 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  born  at  Macon  in  1784. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1817. 
He  was  a brother-in-law  of  Francis  Arago. 

Mathieu  de  la  Redorte,  mi'te-uh'  deh  It  reh-doRt', 
(David  Maurice  Joseph,)  Comte,  a French  general, 
born  at  Saint- Affrique  in  1768.  He  became  general 
of  division  in  1799,  and  peer  of  France  in  1819.  He 
married  Mademoiselle  Clery,  a sister  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte’s wife.  Died  in  1833. 

Mathieu  de  Dombasle,  mi'te-uh'  deh  diN'bil', 
(Christophe  Joseph  Alexandre, )~1i  French  agricul- 
tural writer,  bom  at  Nancy  in  1777  ; died  in  1843. 

Mathieu-Mirampal,  mi'te-uh'  me'rdN'pil',  (Jean 
Baptiste  Charles,)  born  at~Compiegne,  in  France, 
in  1764,  was  a deputy  to  the  National  Convention  in 
1792,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king.  Died  in  1833. 

Mathilde.  See  Matilda. 

Mathon  de  la  Cour,  mi'tiN'  deh  It  kooR,  (Charles 
Joseph,)  a French  litterateur,  son  of  Jacques,  noticed 
below,  born  at  Lyons  in  1738.  He  wrote  a treatise 
“ On  the  Danger  of  reading  Books  hostile  to  Religion,” 
(1770,)  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions, and  other  works.  He  was  guillotined  at  Lyons 
in  1793. 

Mathon  de  la  Cour,  (Jacques,)  a French  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Lyons  in  1712.  He  published  several 
scientific  treatises.  Died  about  1770. 

Mathusalem.  See  Methuselah. 

Matignon,  mi't£n'y6N',  (Charles  Auguste  de 
Goyon — deh  gwi'yiN',)  Comte  de  Gace,  a French 
marshal,  born  in  1647,  accompanied  James  II.  of  Eng- 
land in  his  Irish  campaign.  He  afterwards  distinguished 
himself  at  Fleurus,  Mons,  and  Namur,  and  was  created 
a marshal  in  1708.  Died  in  1729. 

Matignon,  de,  deh  mi't£n'y<!>N',  (Jacques  de  Goyon,) 
Comte,  a French  marshal,  born  in  Normandy  in  1525. 
He  served  in  the  wars  of  Henry  II.  and  Henry  III. 
against  the  Protestants.  He  was  made  a marshal  in 
1579.  Died  in  1597. 

See  Brantome,  “Vies  des  grands  Capitaines  Frangais;”  Cal- 
li&res,  “ Histoire  du  Mar^schal  de  Matignon,”  1661. 

Ma-til'da,  Maud,  or  Maude,  [Fr.  Mathilde,  mi'- 
t£ld',j  Empress  of  Germany  and  Queen  of  England,  born 
about  1102,  was  a daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England.  She 
was  married  in  1 1 10  to  Henry  V.  of  Germany,  who  died 
in  1125.  About  1127  she  became  the  wife  of  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet,  Count  of  Anjou,  and  was  recognized  by 
her  father  as  his  successor.  On  the  death  of  Henry 
(1135)  her  title  was  disputed  by  Stephen  of  Blois,  and  a 
long  civil  war  ensued  between  them.  Matilda  prevailed 
in  1141,  and  was  crowned  in  London.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Henry  II.  Died  in  1167. 

See  Matthew  Paris,  “ Historia  major.” 

Matilda,  daughter  of  Boniface  III.,  Marquis  of  Tus- 
cany, was  born  about  1046.  She  was  first  married  to  God- 
frey le  Bossu,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  He  died  in 
1076,  and,  her  mother  having  died  the  same  year,  Matilda 
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came  into  possession  of  her  vast  estates,  including  the 
greatei  part  of  Northern  Italy.  In  the  contest  for  su- 
premacy between  Pope  Gregory  VII.  and  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  she  espoused  with  great  zeal  the  cause  of 
the  former ; and  it  was  at  her  castle  of  Canossa  that 
Henry  IV.  underwent  the  humiliating  penance  imposed 
by  the  pope.  In  1077  she  made  a reversionary  grant 
of  all  her  dominions  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  She  was 
married  in  1089  to  Guelph,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  from  whom 
she  was  divorced  in  1095.  Died  in  1115- 

See  Fiorentini,  “ Memorie  di  Matilda  laContessa  di  Toscana,” 
1642;  Am£d£e  Ren£e,  “La  grande  Italienne,”  1859;  Mozzi  de’ 
Capitani,  “ Sulla  Contessa  Matilda,”  etc.,  1845  ; “ Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  Gdndrale.” 

Matilda,  (Caroline.)  See  Caroline  Matilda. 

Mathis.  See  Calvena. 

Matius,  ma/she-us,  written  also  Mattius,  (Cneius,) 
a Roman  poet  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ctesar,  whose  friend- 
ship and  patronage  he  enjoyed.  He  was  the  author  of 
epic  and  dramatic  poems,  and  mimiambi.  Of  the  last- 
named  there  are  fragments  extant,  which  are  greatly 
admired.  He  also  translated  the  “Iliad”  into  Latin 
verse.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Cal- 
vena, (which  see.) 

Maton  de  la  Varenne,  mi'tfiN'  deh  It  vt'rSn',  (P. 
A.  L.,)  a French  litterateur , born  in  Paris  about  1760; 
died  in  1813. 

Matooan-  (or  Matouan-)  lin,  mt-too-tn'  lin,  a very 
learned  Chinese  writer,  born  in  the  province  of  Kiang-si 
about  1250.  He  was  the  author  of  a historical  work, 
entitled  “ Wen-hian-thoon-khao,”  which  displays  im- 
mense erudition  and  embraces  a great  variety  of  sub- 
jects. Abel  Remusat  says  of  this  production,  “ It  is  in 
itself  worth  a library,  and,  if  Chinese  literature  contained 
no  other,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  learn  Chinese  in 
order  to  read  it.” 

Matos,  de,  di  mi'tbs,  (Joao  Xavier,)  a Portuguese 
poet  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the 
author  of  sonnets,  odes,  etc.,  and  of  a tragedy  entitled 
“ Viriacia.” 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Matos  Fragoso,  mi'tbs  fRi-go'so,  (Juan,)  a dramatic 
writer,  born  at  Elvas,  in  Portugal,  about  1630,  was  the 
author  of  numerous  popular  comedies,  (in  Spanish.) 
Died  in  1692. 

Matsko,  motsh'ko,  (John  Matthias,)  a Hungarian 
astronomer,  born  at  Presburg  in  1721  ; died  in  1796. 

Mats'ya,  [modern  Hindoo  pron.  mrits'ya,]  a Sanscrit 
word  signifying  a “fish,”  and  forming  the  name,  in  the 
Plindoo  mythology,  of  the  first  avatar  of  Vishnu.  On 
that  occasion  the  preserving  deity  is  said  to  have  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a great  fish  shining  like  gold,  and, 
according  to  one  account,  “ extending  a million  leagues,” 
that  he  might  protect  the  ark  which  contained  Satyavrata 
and  the  seven  Rishis  with  their  wives,  all  the  rest  of  the 
human  race  having  been  destroyed  by  the  deluge. 

See  Moor,  “ Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Matsys,  mfit-sis',  (Cornelis,)  a Dutch  or  Flemish 
engraver,  born  about  1500 ; died  in  1560. 

Matsys,  (Jan,)  a relative  of  Quentin,  noticed  below. 
Flis  pictures  are  few  in  number,  but  of  great  merit,  and 
painted  in  the  style  of  Quentin  Matsys.  Died  about 
1560. 

Matsys,  mfit-sis',  or  Metsys,  mgt-sTs',  written  also 
Messis,  (Quentin,)  a celebrated  Flemish  painter,  born 
at  Antwerp  about  1450.  He  was  .originally  a blacksmith, 
and  is  said  to  have  changed  his  vocation  in  order  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  a lady  he  loved,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  an  artist.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “ The  Descent 
from  the  Cross,”  in  the  Museum  at  Antwerp,  “ The 
Misers,”  in  the  Gallery  at  Windsor,  and  the  “ Portrait 
of  a Jeweller,”  in  the  imperial  collection  of  Vienna.  Died 
in  1529. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. ; E.  van 
Ewen,  “Notice  biographique  sur  Q.  Metsys,”  1846. 

Mat-ta-thi'as,  a Jewish  priest,  appointed  to  officiate 
in  the  Temple,  was  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  the  father  of  the  celebrated  warrior 
Judas  Maccabaeus.  During  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his 
zeal  in  the  defence  of  his  religion,  and,  with  a band  of 


his  followers,  marched  against  the  idolaters  and  over- 
threw their  altars.  Died  in.  166  B.C. 

Matte,  mft,  (Nicolas  Augustin,)  a French  sculptoi, 
born  in  Paris  in  1781.  Among  his  works  we  may  name 
busts  of  Racine  and  Corneille.  Died  about  1840. 

Matteani,  mfit-ti-fi'nee,  (Angelo,)  an  Italian  jurist 
and  mathematician,  born  at  Marostica  in  1535.  He  be- 
came professor  of  law  at  Padua  in  1589.  Died  in  1600. 

Mattei,  mit-ta'ee,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  cardinal, 
born  at  Rome  in  1744.  In  1777  he  became  Archbishop 
of  Ferrara,  and  in  1797  he  was  sent  to  negotiate  with 
Bonaparte,  then  marching  towards  Rome.  Died  in  1820. 

Mattei,  (Loretto,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Rieti  in 
1622.  He  was  the  author  of  “ II  Salmista  Toscano,”  a 
paraphrase,  in  verse,  of  the  Psalms.  Died  in  1705. 

Mattei,  (Saverio,)  an  Italian  litterateur,  born  in  Cala- 
bria in  1742.  He  became  in  1767  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Naples.  His  translation  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms  was  very  popular.  Died  in  1 795 ■ 

Mattei,  (Stanislao,)  an  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Bologna  in  1750;  died  in  1825. 

Matteis,  mit-ta'&ss,  or  Mattei,  mJt-ta'ee,  (Paolo,) 
an  Italian  painter  and  engraver,  born  near  Naples  in  1662. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  the  pictures  of  the  “ Sa- 
viour and  Saint  Gaetano,”  in  the  church  of  Saint  Paul 
at  Pistoia,  and  the  “Meeting  of  Erminia  and  the  Shep- 
herds,” in  the  Museum  of  Vienna.  Died  in  1728. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Matte-Lafaveur,  mft  li'ff'vUR',  (S£bastien,)  a 
French  chemist,  wrote  a work  entitled  “ Practice  of 
Chemistry.”  Died  about  1684. 

Matteo  da  Siena,  mit-ta'o  di  se-a'ni,  or  Matteo 
di  Giovanni,  mit-ta'o  de  jo-vin'nee,  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Sienna  in  1420.  He  adorned  the  cathedral  of 
that  city  with  his  works.  Died  in  1495. 

Matter,  mf'taiR',  (Jacques,)  a French  historian  and 
philosopher,  born  near  Saverne  in  1791.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  a “ Critical  History  of  Gnosticism,” 
etc.,  (2  vols.,  1828,)  a “ General  History  of  the  Christian 
Church,”  (4  vols.,  1828-35,)  and  “The  Philosophy  of 
Religion,”  (1857,)  all  in  French.  He  became  in  1845 
inspector-general  of  the  libraries  of  France.  Died  at 
Strasburg  in  1864. 

Matteucci,  mat-too'chee,  [It.  pron.  mit-t£V>ot-chee,j 
(Carlo,)  an  Italian  writer,  distinguished  for  his  researches 
in  electro-physiology,  was  born  in  1811.  He  published, 
besides  other  valuable  works,  “ Lectures  on  the  Physico- 
Chemical  Phenomena  of  Living  Bodies,”  (1844,)  for  which 
he  received  the  prize  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
He  became  minister  of  public  instruction.  Died  at  Flor- 
ence in  1868.  (For  two  of  his  works,  see  “ Smithsonian 
Reports”  for  1865  and  1867.) 

Matteucci,  (Petronio,)  an  Italian  astronomer.  In 
1786  he  gave  an  account  of  the  transit  of  Mercury.  Died 
in  1810. 

Matthaeus,  mft-ta'us,  (Antoon,)  a Dutch  jurist  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1635  ; died  in  1710. 

Matthai  or  Matthaei,  mit-ta'ee,  (Christian  Fried- 
rich,) a German  scholar,  born  in  Thuringia  in  1744,  was 
appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Wittenberg,  and  subse- 
quently of  classic  literature  at  Moscow.  He  published 
a number  of  critical  treatises  and  editions  of  various 
Greek  classics.  Diedini8n. 

Matthai  or  Matthaei, (Friedrich,)  a German  painter 
of  history  and  portraits,  born  at  Meissen  in  1777.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Casanova,  and  subsequently  of  Fiiger, 
at  Vienna,  and  was  appointed  in  1809  professor  in  the 
Academy  of  Painting  at  Dresden.  Died  in  1832.  His 
brother,  Ernst  Gottlieb,  born  in  1779,  was  a sculptor 
of  great  merit,  and  was  appointed  honorary  professor  in 
the  university  at  Rome.  Died  in  1842. 

Matthesius,  mfit-ta'ze-us,  (Johann,)  a German  Prot- 
estant minister,  born  at  Rochlitz  in  1504.  He  became 
first  preacher  at  Joachimsthal  about  1543.  He  wrote  a 
“ History  of  Luther’s  Doctrine,  Life,  and  Death,”  (in 
German,  1565.)  Died  in  1568. 

Mattheson,  mfit'teh-son,  (Johann,)  a German  mu- 
sician and  composer,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1681.  His 
works  are  very  numerous,  comprising  operas,  church 
music,  sonatas,  etc.  He  also  published  several  treat- 

(J^=See  Exp’anations,  p.  23.) 
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ises  on  music,  which  are  highly  esteemed.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Handel.  . Died  in  1764. 

See  Burney,  “ History  of  Music “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G6id- 
rale.” 

Matthew,  math'u,  [Gr.  M ardatog ; Fr.  Matthieu, 
mt'te-uh' ; It.  Matteo,  m&t-ta'o,]  Saint,  the  Evan- 
gelist, a native  of  Galilee,  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  the  same  person  as  Levi,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  men- 
tioned in  Mark  (ii.  14)  and  Luke,  (v.  27.)  His  employ- 
ment was  that  of  a publican,  or  collector  of  customs, 
under  the  Romans,  and  while  engaged  in  this  function 
he  was  called  by  Christ  to  be  one  of  the  apostles.  The 
history  of  Matthew  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  is  not 
known,  some  writers  asserting  that  he  suffered  death 
at  Naddabar,  in  Ethiopia,  and  others  that  he  was  one 
of  the  apostles  who  escaped  martyrdom. 

Matthew  of  Cracow,  [Lat.  Matthi'as  Cracovh 
en'sis,]  a German  bishop  and  Reformer,  born  in  Pome- 
rania. He  became  Bishop  of  Worms  in  1405,  and  wrote 
against  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  Church.  Among  his 
works  is  a treatise  “ On  the  Pollutions  of  the  Romish 
Court.”  Died  in  1410. 

See  Hodgson,  “ Reformers  and  Martyrs,”  Philadelphia,  1867. 

Matthew  of  Westminster,  an  English  monk  and 
historical  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the  author 
of  “ Flowers  of  History,”  (“  Flores  Historiarum,”)  ex- 
tending from  the  creation  to  the  death  of  Edward  I.  It 
is  highly  valued  for  its  accuracy. 

Matthew,  math'u,  (Tobias,)  an  English  prelate,  born 
in  Bristol  in  1546.  In  1572  he  was  chosen  president  of 
Saint  John’s  College,  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  queen’s 
chaplains-in-ordinary.  In  1595  he  was  created  Bishop 
of  Durham,  and  in  1606  Archbishop  of  York.  The 
learning  and  piety  of  Archbishop  Matthew  have  been 
warmly  eulogized  by  Camden.  Died  in  1628. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Matthew,  (Tobias,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Oxford  in  1578,  became  a Roman  Catholic.  He  was 
employed  by  James  I.  in  1621  to  negotiate  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  He 
was  knighted  in  1623.  Among  his  works  are  a “Life 
of  Saint  Theresa,”  and  a “ Collection  of  Letters  includ- 
ing a Character  of  Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlisle.”  Died  in 

1655- 

See  Wood,  “ Athenas  Oxonienses.” 

Matthew  Paris,  math'u  pir'iss,  a celebrated  English 
chronicler,  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Henry  III.,  from 
whom  he  obtained  important  privileges  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Historia  Major 
Anglias,”  and  “ Historia  Minor  Anglias.”  The  former 
extends  from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  Died  in  1259. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Matthews,  (Henry,)  an  English  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician, was  born  in  1826,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1850. 
He  became  home  secretary  in  the  Salisbury  administra- 
tion of  1886,  and  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council. 

Matthews,  (Thomas,)  a British  naval  officer,  born 
in  Wales  in  1681,  distinguished  himself  in  the  engage- 
ment at  Cape  Passaro  under  Admiral  Byng,  (1718,)  and 
in  other  campaigns  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
He  obtained  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue.  Died  in 
1751- 

See  Van  Tenac,  “ Histoirc  generale  de  la  Marine.” 

Matthia  or  Matthiae,  mit-tee'a',  (August  Hein- 
rich,) a German  philologist,  born  at  Gottingen  in  1769. 
He  published  “Elements  of  Greek  and  Roman  Litera- 
ture,” a “ Complete  Greek  Grammar,”  which  was  trans- 
lated into  French,  an  excellent  edition  of  the  Tragedies 
of  Euripides,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1835. 

Matthia,  (Johan,)  a Swedish  prelate,  born  in  Ostro- 
gothia  in  1592,  became  court  preacher  and  almoner  to 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  pre- 
ceptor to  Christina,  the  daughter  of  that  monarch,  and 
was  created  Bishop  of  Strengnas  in  1643.  He  wrote 
several  moral  and  theological  works.  Died  in  1670. 

Matthiae.  See  Matthia. 

Matthias,  ma-thl'ass,  [Ger.  pron.  mSt-tee'fiss ; It. 
Mattia,  mit-tee'i,]  Emperor  of  Germany,  born  in  1557, 
was  the  son  of  Maximilian  II.  and  Mary,  daughter  of 


Charles  V.  He  was  invited  in  1578,  by  the  Catholics 
of  the  Netherlands,  to  assume  the  government  of  that 
country,  which  office  he  soon  resigned.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Stadtholder  of  Austria  in  1595,  and  in  1611  was 
invited  by  the  Bohemians  to  become  their  ruler.  On 
the  death  of  his  brother  Rudolf,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
in  1612,  Matthias  succeeded  to  the  throne.  In  the  en- 
suing contest  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  fac- 
tions he  pursued  a vacillating  policy,  and  while  striving 
to  direct  made  himself  distrusted  by  both.  He  con- 
cluded a disadvantageous  treaty  with  the  Turks,  then  in 
possession  of  Hungary,  (1615,)  and  soon  after  caused 
his  cousin  Ferdinand  to  be  proclaimed  King  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary.  (See  Ferdinand  II.)  Matthias  died  in 
1619,  in  the  midst  of  the  dissensions  which  preceded  the 
Thirty  Years’  war. 

See  Khevenhuller,  “Annales  Ferdinandei P.  Santorio, 
“Vite  di  Ridolfo  e Mattia  Imperatori,”  1664;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^ndrale.” 

Matthias,  ma-thl'ass,  an  American  fanatic  and  impos- 
tor, originally  named  Matthews,  born  in  Washington 
county,  New  York,  about  1790,  became  a street-preacher 
in  Albany,  and  prophesied  the  destruction  of  that  city. 

See  “Matthias  and  his  Impostures,”  by  Wm.  L.  Stone,  New 
York,  1835;  “North  American  Review”  for  October,  1835. 

Matthias  of  Janow,  (y&'nov,)  a German  priest  and 
Reformer,  preached  in  Prague.  He  wrote  against  popery, 
and  published  “The  Abomination  of  Carnal  Priests  and 
Monks.”  Died  in  1394. 

See  Hodgson,  “Reformers  and  Martyrs,”  Philadelphia,  1867. 

Matthias  Corvinus.  See  Corvinus. 

Matthieu,  the  French  for  Matthew,  which  see. 

Matthieu,  mt'te-uh',  (Pierre,)  a French  poet  and 
historical  writer,  born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1563.  He 
became  historiographer  of  France  under  Henry  IV., 
wrote  a tragedy  entitled  “ La  Guisiade,”  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Guise  is  the  hero  ; also  a “ History  of  Henry 
III.  and  Henry  IV.”  Died  in  1621. 

See  Poirson,  “Histoire  du  R£gne  de  Henri  IV;”  Nic£ron, 
“ Memoires.” 

Matthieu  de  Vendome,  mf'te-uh'  deh  vSN'dom',  a 
French  statesman  and  ecclesiastic,  born  about  1220,  was 
appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  by  Louis  IX.  on  his 
departure  for  Palestine.  After  the  accession  of  Philip 
he  was  made  prime  minister  in  1270.  Died  in  1286. 

Matthieu  de  Vendome,  a French  scholar  and  Latin 
poet,  lived  about  1180-1200. 

Matthiolus.  See  Mattioli. 

Matthisson,  von,  von  mit'te-son',  (Friedrich,)  an 
eminent  German  lyric  poet,  born  near  Magdeburg  in 
1761.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  in  1794  accompanied 
the  Princess  of  Anhalt-Dessau  on  her  tour  through 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Tyrol.  In  1812  the  King 
of  Wiirtemberg  appointed  him  his  chief  librarian  and 
conferred  upon  him  a title  of  nobility.  His  poems  are 
characterized  by  great  tenderness  of  feeling,  graceful 
versification,  and  faithful  delineations  of  nature.  He 
also  published  an  interesting  work  entitled  “ Remi- 
niscences,” (“  Erinnerungen,”  5 vols.,  1810-16,)  being  an 
account  of  persons  and  places  he  had  visited.  Died  in 
1831. 

See  Doring,  “ Matthisson’s Leben,”  1833 ; Longfellow,  “Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  F.  von  Matthisson,  “ Selbstbiographie,” 
1818. 

Matthys,  mit-tls',  (Gerard,)  a Flemish  philosopher 
and  Greek  scholar,  born  in  Gelderland  in  1523.  He 
published  a number  of  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  and 
other  critical  works.  Died  in  1574. 

Matti,  mit'tee,  (Emanuel,)  a Spanish  ecclesiastic 
and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Oropesa  in  1663,  was  appointed 
Dean  of  Alicante.  Died  in  1737. 

Mattioli,  mit-te-o'lee,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  engraver, 
born  at  Crevalcore  in  1662,  executed  a number  of  prints 
after  the  Caracci.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a 
painter.  Died  about  1745. 

See  G.  Atti,  “Vita  di  L.  Mattioli,”  1836. 

Mattioli,  [Lat.  Matthi'olus,]  (Pietro  Andrea,) 
an  eminent  Italian  physician  and  botanist,  born  at  Sienna 
in  1500.  Being  invited  to  Prague  by  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand, he  was  made  aulic  councillor,  and  subsequently 
appointed  first  physician  to  Maximilian  II.  He  published 
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“ Commentaries  on  the  Materia  Medicaof  Dioscorides,” 
(in  Latin,  1554,)  which  are  highly  esteemed  and  have 
been  translated  into  several  languages  ; also  a number 
of  medical  and  botanical  treatises.  The  well-known 
genus  Matthiola  (Stock-gilliflower)  was  named  in  honour 
of  this  botanist.  Died  in  1577. 

See  Cuvier,  “ Histoire  des  Sciences  naturelles;”  Haller, 
“Bibliotheca  Botanica Van  der  Linden,  “He  Scriptoribus  Me- 
dicis.” 

Mattius.  See  Matius. 

Mat'u-rin,  (Charles  Robert,)  a distinguished  poet, 
novelist,  and  pulpit  orator,  born  at  Dublin  in  1782,  was 
descended  from  a French  Protestant  family.  He  studied 
at  Trinity  College,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
curate  of  Saint  Peter’s,  Dublin.  He  published  in  1807 
“The  Fatal  Revenge,  or  the  Family  of  Montorio,”  which 
was  followed  by  “ The  Milesian  Chief,”  “Women,  or 
Pour  et  Contre,”  “ Melmoth  the  Wanderer,”  and  other 
romances  of  the  Radcliffe  school.  His  tragedy  of  “ Ber- 
tram,” brought  out  at  the  Drury-Lane  Theatre  in  1816, 
met  with  brilliant  success.  It  has  been  translated  into 
French,  as  well  as  several  of  his  romances.  In  1824  he 
published  “ Controversial  Sermons,”  directed  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  obtained  great 
popularity.  Died  in  1824. 

See  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  June,  1818;  “ London  Quar- 
terly Review”  for  December,  1818,  and  January,  1821;  “Monthly 
Review”  for  August,  1818,  et  seq. 

Maturino  di  Firenze,  mi-too-ree'no  de  fe-rSn'zi, 
an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Florence  about  1490,  was  a 
pupil  of  Raphael,  and  a friend  of  Polidoro  Caravaggio, 
in  conjunction  with  whom  he  executed  a number  of 
frescos  at  Rome.  These  works  are  preserved  in  the 
engravings  of  Cherubino,  Alberti,  Goltzius,  and  other 
artists.  Died  about  1528. 

Matuszewic,  md-too'shi-vits,  (Thaddeus,)  a Polish 
statesman,  was  appointed  minister  of  finance  in  1815. 
Died  in  1818. 

Maty,  mi'tee,  (Matthew,)  an  eminent  physician  and 
writer,  born  near  Utrecht  in  1718,  studied  at  Leyden, 
and  subsequently  settled  in  England,  (1740.)  He  founded 
in  1750  the  “Journal  Britannique,”  a literary  periodical 
of  great  merit,  which  was  highly  commended  by  Gibbon. 
He  was  elected  in  1758  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
of  which  he  became  perpetual  secretary  in  1765.  In 
1772  he  succeeded  Dr.  Knight  as  chief  librarian  of  the 
British  Museum.  He  published  an  “Essay  on  the 
Character  of  the  Great  Physician,  or  a Critical  Eulogy 
on  Boerhaave,”  (in  French,  1747,)  “Authentic  Memoirs 
of  Richard  Mead,”  ( 1 755,)  and  “ Memoirs  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield.” Died  in  1776. 

See  Nichols,  “ Literary  Anecdotes  Gibbon,  “Memoirs.” 

Maty,  (Paul  Henry,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  London  in  1745.  He  became  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Royal  Society  in  1778.  He  published  a 
translation,  from  the  German,  of  Riesbeck’s  “Travels,” 
(1787.)  Died  in  1787. 

Maubert  de  Gouvest,  mo'baiR'  deh  goo'vM,  (Jean 
Henri,)  a French  litterateur,  born  at  Rouen  in  1721, 
wrote  a work  entitled  “ Political  History  of  the  Age,” 
which  was  commended  by  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Died  in 
1767. 

Maubeuge.  See  Mabuse. 

Maubreuil,  de,  deh  mo'bRuI'  or  mo'bRul/ye,  (Ma- 
rie Armand  Guerrt,)  Marquis,  a French  political 
adventurer,  born  in  Bretagne  in  1782.  He  served  in  the 
army  as  captain.  According  to  his  own  statement,  he 
was  authorized  and  bribed  by  certain  members  of  the 
provisional  government  in  1814  to  assassinate  Napoleon 
and  to  rob  the  Queen  of  Westphalia  of  her  diamonds. 
Fie  performed  the  latter  part  of  his  mission,  and  was 
cast  into  prison  for  that  offence.  Died  in  1855. 

Mauburne,  mo'biiRn',  or  Momboir,  mbN'bwSR', 
(Jean,)  a Flemish  ecclesiastic  and  devotional  writer, 
born  at  Brussels  about  1460,  was  a friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  Erasmus.  Died  in  1502. 

Maucomble,  mo'kiMbl',  (Jean  Franqois  Dieu- 
DONNlt,)  a French  writer,  born  at  Metz  in  1735,  pub- 
lished a “History  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  City  of 
Nimes,”  (1767.)  Died  in  1768. 

Maucroix,  de,  deh  mo'kRwii/,  (Francois,)  a French 
scholar,  born  at  Noyon  in  1619.  He  made  translations 


from  the  “ Philippics”  of  Demosthenes,  the  “ Homilies” 
of  Saint  Chrysostom,  and  other  Greek  classics.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Boileau,  Racine,  and  La  Fontaine, 
and  published  conjointly  with  the  last-named  a collection 
of  works  in  prose  and  verse.  Died  in  1708. 

Maud  or  Maude.  See  Matilda. 

Maudsley  or  Maudslay,  mawdz'le,  (Henry,)  an 
English  artisan,  born  at  Woolwich  in  1771,  was  an  em- 
ploye of  Joseph  Bramah.  He  made  several  valuable 
mechanical  inventions.  Died  in  1831. 

See  Smiles,  “ Industrial  Biography.” 

Mauduit,  mo'dii-e',  (Antoine  Ren£,  ) a French 
mathematician,  born  in  Paris  in  1731.  He  published, 
among  other  works,  “ Elements  of  Conic  Sections  De- 
monstrated,” which  is  highly  commended  by  Lalande. 
Died  in  1815. 

Mauduit,  mo'dwe',  (Israel,)  an  English  writer,  of 
French  extraction,  born  at  Bermondsey  in  1708,  was 
appointed  agent  for  the  province  of  Massachusetts.  He 
published  a “Short  View  of  the  History  of  the  New 
England  Colonies,”  (1769,)  and  several  other  works. 
Died  in  1787. 

Mauduit,  (Michel,)  a French  theologian,  born  at 
Vire,  in  Normandy,  in  1644.  He  was  the  author  of  an 
“Analysis  of  the  Gospel,  according  to  the  Historic 
Order,”  etc.,  a “Treatise  on  Religion,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1709. 

Mauduit  du  Plessis,  mo'dii-e'  dii  pli'se',  (Thomas 
Antoine,)  a French  officer,  born  at  IFennebon  in  1753, 
served  in  the  American  war,  where  his  courage  and 
abilities  won  for  him  the  particular  regard  of  Washington. 
Having  joined  the  royalists  soon  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  Revolution,  he  was  killed  in  attempting 
to  suppress  a mutiny  among  his  soldiers  in  Hayti,  in 
1791. 

Maugras,  mo'gRi',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  phi- 
losopher and  writer,  born  near  Bourbonne-les-Bains  in 
1762  ; died  in  1830. 

Mauguin,  mb'giN',  (Franqois,)  an  eloquent  French 
advocate,  born  at  Dijon  in  1785.  He  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  sat  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  until  1848.  Died  in  1854. 

See  M.  de  Cormenin,  “ Le  Livre  des  Orateurs  L.  de  Lomenie, 
“M.  Mauguin,  par  un  Homme  de  Rien,”  1840. 

Maule,  (Fox.)  See  Panmure,  Lord. 

Maulmont,  mol'mdN',  or  Malmont,  de,  deh  mSF- 
mbN',  (Jean,)  a French  scholar  and  theologian,  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  J.  C.  Scaliger. 

Maultrot,  mo'tRo',  (Gabriel  Nicolas,)  a French 
jurist,  born  in  Paris  in  1714,  published  numerous  treat- 
ises on  canon  law.  Died  in  1803. 

Maun'der,  (Samuel,)  an  English  compiler,  born 
about  1790.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a 
“Treasury  of  Useful  Knowledge,”  and  a “Biographical 
Treasury,”  (6th  edition,  1847.)  Died  in  1849. 

See  Wm.  Jerdan,  “Men  I have  known.” 

Maundeville.  See  Mandeville,  (Sir  John.) 

Maun'drell,  (Henry,)  an  English  traveller,  born 
about  1650,  visited  Palestine  in  1697,  and  published  in 
1698  his  “Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,”  etc.,  which 
was  translated  into  French.  Died  about  1710. 

Maunoir,  md'nwiiR',  (Julien,)  a learned  French  ec- 
clesiastic, born  in  1606,  wrote  several  theological  treat- 
ises in  Latin,  and  a number  of  works  in  the  dialect  of 
Brittany,  including  a grammar  and  dictionary.  Died  in 
1683. 

Maupas,  de,  deh  mo'pii',  (Charles  Cauchon,)  a 
French  soldier,  born  at  Rheirns  in  1566,  was  appointed 
councillor  of  state  by  Henry  IV.,  and  was  subsequently 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  England.  Died  in  1629. 

Maupas  du  Tour,  de,  deh  mo'pV  dii  tooR,  (Henri 
Cauchon,)  a French  writer,  born  near  Rheirns  in  1600, 
rose  to  be  Bishop  of  Evreux  in  1661.  He  wrote  a “ Life  of 
Saint  Francis  de  Sales,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1680. 

Maupeou,  de,  deh  mo'poo',  ( Ren£  Charles,)  a 
French  statesman,  born  in  Paris  in  1688.  Pie  was  suc- 
cessively appointed  first  president  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  keeper  of  the  seals,  and  vice-chancellor,  (1763.) 
Died  in  1775- 

See  De  Tocqueville,  “ Histoire  de  Louis  XV  “ Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generate.  ” 
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Maupeou,  de,  (Ren£  Nicolas  Charles  Augus- 
tin,) a son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1714,  rose  through 
various  high  offices  to  be  chancellor  of  France  in  1768. 
In  this  post  he  directed  all  his  efforts  towards  the  over- 
throw of  the  parliament,  which,  by  his  intrigues,  was 
accomplished  in  1771.  The  president  Lamoignon  and 
several  distinguished  members  were  exiled  ; but  on  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI.  (1774)  they  were  recalled,  and 
the  former  system  was  re-established.  Maupeou  was  ban- 
ished to  his  estate,  near  Les  Andelys,  where  he  died 
in  1792,  having  bequeathed  to  the  nation  the  sum  of 
800,000  livres.  He  was  the  last  chancellor  of  the 
ancient  monarchy. 

See  “Lettres  de  Madame  duDeffand;”  De  Tocqueville,  “His- 
toire  de  Louis  XV Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Frangais.” 

Maupertuis,  de,  deh  md'pSR'tii-e',  (Pierre  Louis 
Moreau,)  an  eminent  French  mathematician,  born  at 
Saint-Malo  in  1698.  He  finished  his  studies  in  Paris, 
was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1723,  and  in 
1727  became  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  London. 
In  1736  he  was  the  chief  of  a party  of  savants,  in- 
cluding Clairaut  and  Lemonnier,  who  were  sent  to 
Lapland  by  the  Academy  in  order  to  measure  a degree 
of  the  meridian.  The  result  of  this  experiment,  which 
is  his  chief  title  to  celebrity,  exposed  the  error  which 
had  been  made  by  Dominic  and  Cassini  in  their  measure- 
ment in  France,  and  tended  to  confirm  Newton’s  theory 
of  the  oblate  form  of  the  earth.  On  the  invitation  of 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  Maupertuis  repaired  in  1740  to 
Berlin,  where  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  He  was  the  author  of  an  “ Essay  on 
Moral  Philosophy,”  “The  Balistic  Arithmetic,”  “The 
Measure  of  the  Northern  Degree,”  “Discourse  on  the 
Figure  of  the  Stars,”  and  several  able  treatises  on  geom- 
etry. Died  in  1759. 

See  L.  A.  de  la  Beaumelle,  “ Vie  de  Maupertuis,”  1856 ; Dam£- 
ron,  “Memoire  sur  Maupertuis;”  Voltaire,  “ Correspondance 
Generate;”  J.  H.  Formey,  “ Eloge  de  Maupertuis,”  1761;  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Gene  rale.” 

Mauquest  de  la  Motte,  mS'kd'  deh  It  mot,  (Guil- 
laume,) a French  surgeon,  born  at  Valognes  in  1655, 
wrote  a “Treatise  on  Surgery,”  (3  vols.,  1722.)  Died 
in  1737. 

Maur.  See  Raban-Maur: 

Maurand  or  Mauran,  moT6N',  (Pierre,)  the  first 
leader  of  the  Albigenses,  was  born  at  Toulouse.  It  is 
said  that,  under  the  pressure  of  severe  persecution,  he 
abjured  his  doctrines.  Died  in  1 199. 

Maureillan,  mo'ret'ybN',  (Casimir  Poitevin,)  Vi- 
COMTE,  a French  general,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1772, 
succeeded  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  as  Governor  of  Dalmatia 
in  1806.  Died  in  1829. 

Maurepas,  de,  deh  moR'pi',  (Jean  Fr£d£ric  Fhe- 
lypeaux — fd'le'po',)  Comte,  a French  statesman,  born 
at  Versailles  in  1701,  was  a grandson  of  Chancellor  Pont- 
chartrain.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Jerome  de  Pontchar- 
train,  as  secretary  of  state  in  1715.  and  in  1 725  became 
minister  of  marine.  Though  frivolous  in  his  character 
and  superficial  in  his  attainments,  he  was  a liberal  patron 
of  learned  men,  and  promoted  the  scientific  expeditions 
of  Maupertuis  and  his  companions  to  Lapland  and  of 
Jussieu  to  South  America.  Having  offended  Madame 
de  Pompadour  by  an  epigram,  he  was  banished  from 
court ; but  after  twenty-five  years  he  was  recalled.  The 
principal  measure  of  his  subsequent  administration  was 
the  restoration  of  the  parliaments.  Died  in  1781. 

See  Condorcet,  “ Eloge  de  M.  de  Maurepas,”  1782;  Voltaire, 
“ Siecle  de  Louis  XV  Droz,  “ Histoire  de  Louis  XVI;”  Mar- 
montel,  “ Mdmoires ;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Maurer,  mow'rer,  (Christoph,)  a Swiss  painter  and 
engraver,  son  of  Josias,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Zurich 
in  1558.  He  was  a pupil  of  Tobias  Stimmer.  Died  in 
1614. 

Maurer,  mow'rer,  (Georg  Ludwig,)  a German  jurist, 
born  near  Diirkheim,  in  Bavaria,  in  1790,  became  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs  and  of  justice  in  1847.  He  pub- 
lished a number  of  valuable  treatises  on  German  law  and 
jurisprudence.  Died  at  Munich  in  1872. 

Maurer  or  Murer,  (Josias,)  a Swiss  artist  and 
litterateur , born  at  Zurich  in  1530,  excelled  as  an 
engraver  and  painter  on  glass.  Died  in  1580.' 

Maurice,  Emperor  of  the  East.  See  Maurtcius. 


Maurice,  mo'r£ss',  (Antoine,)  a French  Protestant 
theologian  and  Orientalist,  born  in  Provence  in  1677. 
He  became  professor  of  history,  Oriental  languages,  and 
theology  at  Geneva.  Died  in  1756. 

Maurice,  (Antoine,)  a theological  writer,  a son  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Geneva  in  1716,  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  chair  of  theology  in  that  city,  (1756.)  Died 
in  1795. 

Maurice,  (FrEdEric  Guillaume,)  Baron,  a Swiss 
writer,  son  of  Antoine,  (the  second  of  the  name,)  born 
at  Geneva  in  1750,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  “Bi- 
bliotheque  Britannique,”  (1796,)  and  published  several 
agricultural  works.  Died  in  1826. 

Maurice,  mau'riss,  (John  Frederick  Dennison,) 
an  English  divine  and  prominent  leader  of  the  “ Broad 
Church”  party,  born  in  1805.  He  studied  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  subsequently  became  editor  of  the 
London  “Athenaeum.”  Among  his  principal  works  are 
his  “Theological  Essays,”  “Prophets  and  Kings  of  the 
Old  Testament,”  “Unity  of  the  New  Testament,”  “The 
Kingdom  of  Christ,”  (1841,)  “Religions  of  the  World,” 
“ Philosophy  of  the  First  Six  Centuries,”  “ Doctrine  of 
Sacrifice  deduced  from  the  Scriptures,”  “ Lectures  on 
National  Education,”  “Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,” 
“Claims  of  the  Bible  and  of  Science,”  (1862,)  and  “The 
Conflict  of  Good  and  Evil  in  our  Day,”  (1865.)  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Cambridge 
in  1866,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Working  Men’s 
College  in  Great  Ormond  Street.  Died  in  1872. 

See  “ Fraser’s  Magazine  ” for  April,  18^4. 

Maurice,  (Rev.  Thomas,)  an  English  divine  and 
scholar,  born  in  Hertford  in  1755,  became  vicar  of  Cud- 
ham,  in  Kent.  He  was  the  author  of  “Indian  Antiqui- 
ties,” (7  vols.,  1797,)  “History  of  Hindostan,”  (3  vols., 
1 799,)  and  “Modern  History  of  Plindostan,”  (2  vols., 
1804.)  He  also  translated  into  verse  the  “CEdipus 
Tyrannus”  of  Sophocles,  and  published  several  poems 
and  dramas.  Died  in  1824. 

See  “Memoirs  of  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice,”  1819,  by  himself; 
“Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  1824. 

Maurice  of  Nassau.  See  Nassau. 

Maurice,  mau'riss,  [Ger.  Mo'ritz  ; Lat.  Mauritius,] 
Elector  of  Saxony,  a celebrated  general  and  champion 
of  the  Protestant  cause,  was  born  at  Freiberg,  March 
21,  1521.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Henry,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  in  1541,  and  married  Agnes,  a daughter  of  Philip, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse.  In  1546  he  formed  a secret  alliance 
with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  against  the  Protestant 
League  of  Schmalkalden,  with  a design  to  supplant  John 
Frederick  as  Elector  of  Saxony,  whose  dominions  he 
invaded  with  success.  The  title  of  elector  was  trans- 
ferred to  him  by  Charles  V.  In  consequence  of  his  un- 
expected hostility  to  the  Protestants,  the  Imperial  army 
gained  a decisive  victory  at  Miihlberg  in  April,  1547,  and 
the  Protestant  cause  was  apparently  ruined.  Having 
changed  his  policy,  and  formed,  in  1551,  a secret  treaty 
with  Henry  II.  of  France,  Maurice,  aided  by  several  Ger- 
man princes,  in  the  spring  of  1552  took  arms  for  the 
assertion  of  religious  liberty,  and  marched  against  Charles 
V.,  who  was  at  Innspruck.  Surprised  by  this  sudden 
movement,  Charles  was  compelled  to  retreat,  the  Council 
of  Trent  was  dispersed  in  confusion,  and  hostilities  were 
terminated  by  the  memorable  treaty  of  Passau,  August 
22, 1552,  which  secured  religious  liberty  to  the  Protest- 
ants of  Germany.  Maurice  was  killed  in  a battle  against 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  at  Sievershausen,  in  July,  1553. 

See  J.  Camerarius,  “Vita  Mauritii  Electoris  Saxoniae,”  1569; 
Georg  Arnold,  “Vita  Mauritii,”  1719;  F.  A.  von  Langenn, 
“ Moritz  Herzog  und  Churflirst  von  Sachsen,”  2 vols.,  1841  ; Schlen- 
kert,  “Moritz  Churfiirst  von  Sachsen,”  4 vols.,  1798-1800;  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Maurice,  mau'riss,  [Fr.  pron.  mo'rfess',]  Saint,  a 
Christian  martyr,  was  commander  of  the  Theban  Legion, 
which  was  composed  entirely  of  Christians.  Being  or- 
dered by  the  emperor  Maximian  to  make  a sacrifice  to 
the  gods  for  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms,  he  refused 
to  comply,  and  was  put  to  death,  together  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  legion  he  commanded,  (286  a.d.) 

See  J.  de  Lisle,  “ Defense  de  la  Vdritd  du  Martyre  de  la  Legion 
Th^Wenne,”  1737. 

Mauriceau,  mo're'so',  (Francois,)  a French  phy- 
sician, born  in  Paris,  published  a “Treatise  on  the  Dis- 
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eases  of  Pregnancy,”  which  was  translated  into  several 
languages.  Died  in  1709. 

Mauricianus,  mau-rish-I-a'nus,  (Junius,)  a Roman 
jurist  under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Mauricius  or  Mauritius,  mau-rish'i-us,  [Gr.  Mav- 
p'uctog  ; Fr.  Maurice,  mo'rfess' ; It.  Maurisio,  mow- 
ree'se-o,]  (Flavius  Tiberius,)  Emperor  of  the  East, 
born  in  Cappadocia  in  539  a.d.  Having  been  appointed 
by  the  emperor  Tiberius  commander  of  his  armies 
against  the  Persians,  he  gained  several  important  victo- 
ries, and  was,  on  his  return,  rewarded  by  Tiberius  with 
his  daughter’s  hand.  After  carrying  on  war  for  some 
time  with  the  Abares,  a barbarous  tribe  on  the  Danube, 
a mutiny  broke  out  among  his  soldiers,  who  chose  for 
their  leader  a centurion  named  Phocas.  Mauritius  was 
put  to  death,  having  previously  witnessed  the  execution 
of  five  of  his  sons.  (602.) 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Le 
Beau,  “ Histoire  du  Bas-Empire;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rale.” 

Maurisio,  mow-ree'se-o,  (Gerardo,)  an  Italian  jurist 
and  historian,  born  at  Vicenza,  lived  about  1200-1240. 
He  served  under  the  Ghibeline  commander  Ezzelino 
da  Romano,  and  subsequently  wrote  a history  of  his 
achievements,  which  enjoys  a high  reputation. 

Mauritius.  See  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  Mauri- 
cius. 

Mauro,  Fra,  fiti  mow'ro,  an  eminent  Italian  geog- 
rapher, was  a monk  of  the  order  of  the  Camaldules, 
near  Venice.  His  principal  work  is  an  excellent  map 
of  the  world,  executed  about  1458.  Several  copies  of 
it  have  been  made;  one  of  the  best  of  these  is  in  the 
British  Museum. 

See  Placido  Zurla,  “II  Mappamundo  di  Fra  Mauro,”  1806. 

Maurocenus.  See  Morosini. 

Maurocordato.  See  Mavrocordatos. 

Maurolico,  mow-ro'le-ko,  (Francesco,)  a celebrated 
Sicilian  geometer,  born  at  Messina  in  1494,  was  for  many 
years  professor  of  mathematics  in  his  native  city.  He 
was  the  author  of  a “Treatise  on  Conic  Sections,”  “ Op- 
tical Theorem,”  and  other  valuable  works  in  Latin,  and 
made  translations  from  Euclid,  Apollonius,  and  Auto- 
lycus.  Died  in  1575. 

See  F.  Maurolico,  “Vita  del  Abbate  Francesco  Maurolico,” 
1613;  D.  ScinA,  “Elogio  di  F.  Maurolico,”  1808. 

Mau'rus  Terentia'nus,  (te-rSn-she-a'nus,)  a Latin 
writer,  supposed  to  have  been  a native  of  Carthage,  was 
the  author  of  a poem  on  the  rules  of  Latin  versification, 
entitled  “ De  Literis,  Syllabis,  Pedibus,”  etc. 

Maury,  md're',  (Jean  Siffrein,)  a celebrated  French 
prelate  and  pulpit  orator,  born  in  the  Venaissin  in  1746. 
He  repaired  to  Paris  about  1766,  and  soon  acquired  a 
high  reputation  by  his  “ Funeral  Oration  on  the  Dauphin,” 
and  his  “Eulogy  of  Fenelon.”  He  published  in  1777 
his  “Treatise  on  Pulpit  Eloquence,”  and  in  1778  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  the  Careme  (Lent)  sermon  before  the 
king.  His  “ Panegyric  on  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,”  which 
is  esteemed  his  master-piece,  appeared  in  1785,  and  he 
was  soon  after  chosen  a member  of  the  French  Academy. 
In  1789  he  was  a deputy  of  the  clergy  of  Peronne  to  the 
States-General,  where  he  was  conspicuous  as  the  elo- 
quent advocate  of  the  Church  and  of  the  royalist  party 
and  the  most  powerful  opponent  of  Mirabeau.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  country,  and  at  the  invitation  of  Pius  VI. 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Rome,  where  he  was  made 
a cardinal  in  1794.  In  1804  he  wrote  a letter  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  and  henceforth 
attached  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  new  sovereign. 
He  was  successively  created  by  him  a member  of  the 
Institute,  first  almoner  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  (1810.)  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  Cardinal  Maury  was  deprived  of  his  place, 
and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1817.  Maury  was 
noted  for  his  brilliant  repartee,  of  which  the  following 
instances  may  be  given.  Being  asked  by  Napoleon  how 
he  stood  with  regard  to  the  Bourbons,  he  replied,  “Sire, 
my  respect  for  them  is  unalterable  ; but  I have  lost  faith 
and  hope,  and  there  remains  to  me  only  charity.”  Once, 
in  the  Assembly,  some  ladies  of  rank,  known  for  their 
republican  opinions,  attempted  by  their  loud  conversa- 


tion to  drown  his  voice,  when,  turning  to  the  president, 
he  said,  “ I pray  you  silence  those  Sans-culottes.” 

See  “ Viedu  Cardinal  Maury,”  1827, by  his  nephew  ; Poujoui.at 
“ Le  Cardinal  Maury,  sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres,”  1855  ; “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Gentirale “Monthly  Review,”  vol.  lxix.,  1812,  (Appen- 
dix.) 

Maury,  mow-ree',  (Juan  Maria,)  a Spanish  poet 
and  critic,  born  at  Malaga,  published  in  1826  a collection 
of  Spanish  lyrics,  entitled  “Poetical  Spain,”  (“Espagne 
poetique,”)  which  were  translated  into  elegant  French 
verse  and  accompanied  with  critical  and  biographical 
notices.  Died  in  1845. 

Maury,  (Louis  Ferdinand  Alfred,)  a French  anti- 
quarian writer,  born  at  Meaux  in  1817.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1857.  He  pub- 
lished a number  of  works,  the  most  valuable  of  which 
is  his  “ History  of  the  Religions  of  Ancient  Greece,” 
(3  vols.,  1857.) 

Mau'ry,  (Matthew  Fontaine,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
hydrographer  and  naval  officer,  born  in  Spottsylvania 
county,  Virginia,  in  1806.  About  1826  he  sailed  in  the 
Vincennes  on  a voyage  around  the  world,  and  after  his 
return  was  made  a lieutenant  in  1836.  He  has  published 
a “Treatise  on  Navigation,”  (about  1835,)  “Letters  on 
the  Amazon  and  the  Atlantic  Slopes  of  South  America,” 
“ Relation  between  Magnetism  and  the  Circulation  of 
the  Atmosphere,”  “Astronomical  Observations,”  (1853,) 
and  “ Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,”  (1855,  sixth  edi- 
tion, 1856,)  a work  which  has  been  highly  praised  by 
competent  judges.  Died  in  1873. 

See  the  “North  British  Review”  for  May,  1858. 

Mausole.  See  Mausolus. 

Mau-sc/lus,  [Gr.  MavauTuog ; Fr.  Mausole,  mo'zol',] 
son  of  Hecatomnus,  became  King  of  Caria,  in  Greece, 
about  377  B.C.  He  made  considerable  conquests  in 
Persia  and  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  and  was,  accord- 
ing to  Demosthenes,  one  of  the  instigators  of  the  Social 
war.  From  his  name  is  derived  the  word  “ Mausoleum.” 
(See  Artemisia.) 

See  Clinton,  “Fasti  Hellenici.” 

Maussac,  de,  deh  mo'stk',  [Lat.  Maussa'cus,] 
(Philip  Jacques,)  an  eminent  French  critic  and  scholar, 
born  near  Beziers  about  1590.  He  became  first  president 
of  the  Chambre  des  Comptes  at  Montpellier  in  1647. 
He  published  the  “ Greek  Lexicon”  of  Harpocration, 
with  notes,  (1614,)  an  edition  of  Aristotle’s  “History  of 
Animals,”  and  of  Psellus  “ On  the  Virtues  of  Minerals.” 
Maussac  was  one  of  the  first  Greek  scholars  of  his  time, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Salmasius.  Died  in  1650. 

See  Baillet,  “ Jugements  des  Savants.” 

Maussacus.  See  Maussac. 

Mautour,  de,  deh  mo'tooR',  (Philibert  Bernard 
Moreau,)  a French  antiquary,  born  at  Beaune  in  1654. 
Among  his  works  is  a “ Dissertation  on  the  History  of 
the  Amazons.”  Died  in  1737. 

Mauvais,  mo'vi',  (FLi.ix  Victor,)  a French  astron- 
omer, born  at  Maiche,  in  Doubs,  in  1809;  died  in  1854. 

Mauvillon,  mo'v&'ydN',  (Ei.Lazar,)  a French  litte- 
rateur, born  in  Provence  in  1712,  became  secretary  to 
Frederick  Augustus,  King  of  Poland.  He  published  a 
“History  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,”  (5  vols.,  1740,) 
a “History  of  Peter  the  Great,”  (1742,)  “History  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,”  (1764,)  and  other  works,  (in 
French.)  Died  at  Brunswick  in  1779. 

Mauvillon,  (Jacob,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Leipsic  in  1743,  became  professor  of  military  science  at 
Cassel  in  1771.  He  wrote  a “ Historical  Essay  on  the 
Art  of  War,”  etc.,  (in  French,  1784,)  and  other  works 
in  French  and  German,  also  “ The  Prussian  Monarchy,” 
( “ La  Monarchie  Prussienne,” ) in  conjunction  with 
Mirabeau,  who  was  his  intimate  friend.  Died  in  1794. 

See  Haag,  “La  France  protestante “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gene  rale.” 

Mauzinho  Quevedo  de  Castello  Branco,  mow- 

zin'yo  ki-va'do  di  kis-teFlo  bRin'ko,  a Portuguese 
poet,  wrote  a poem  entitled  “Alphonso  the  African,” 
commemorating  the  achievements  of  King  Alphonso  V. 

Ma'vpr,  (William  Fordyce,)  a Scottish  writer,  born 
near  Aberdeen  in  1758,  became  tutor  to  the  children 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  published  a number 
of  useful  compilations,  among  which  we  may  name  a 
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“ Historical  Account  of  the  Most  Celebrated  Voyages,” 
“ Elements  of  Natural  History,”  and  “The  British  Cor- 
nelius Nepos.”  Died  in  1837. 

Mavors.  See  Mars. 

Mavrocordatos,  miv-ro-kor-di'tos,  or  Mavrocor- 
dato,  miv-ro-kor-di'to,  (Alexander,)  a modern  Greek 
physician,  statesman,  and  scholar,  born  about  1636.  He 
studied  at  Rome  and  Padua,  and  took  his  medical  degree 
at  Bologna.  Having  settled  at  Constantinople,  his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  both  Oriental  and  European  lan- 
guages procured  for  him  the  post  of  grand  dragoman  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  (1673.)  He  was  afterwards  employed 
in  important  embassies  to  Vienna,  and  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  Carlowitz,  (1698.)  His  services  to  Austria  on 
this  occasion  were  rewarded  by  the  emperor  Leopold 
with  the  title  of  count  of  the  empire,  while  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state  by  the  Sultan,  and  obtained 
other  distinctions.  He  was  the  author  of  a medical 
work  entitled  “ Pneumaticum  Instrumentum,”  etc.,  which 
was  translated  into  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  a 
“Modern  Greek  Grammar,”  and  a collection  of  letters. 
Died  in  1709. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “ Gescliichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs;” 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

Mavrocordatos,  (Alexander,)  a Greek  statesman, 
born  at  Constantinople  in  1791.  He  took  arms  against 
the  Turks  in  1821,  and  was  appointed  president  of  the 
executive  committee  in  January,  1822,  soon  after  which 
he  took  command  of  the  army.  Having  been  rendered 
almost  powerless  by  the  dissensions  among  the  Greeks 
and  by  the  enmity  of  Colocotronis  and  Ypsilanti,  he  re- 
signed or  refused  the  office  of  president  in  1823.  In  1832 
he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  cabinet  by  King  Otho, 
whom  he  served  as  ambassador  to  Munich,  Berlin,  and 
London  between  1834  and  1840.  He  was  prime  minis- 
ter for  a short  time  in  1841,  and  president  of  the  council 
in  1844.  About  May,  1854,  he  was  restored  to  power, 
which  he  resigned  a few  months  later.  Died  in  1865. 

See  Tricoupis,  “History  of  the  Greek  Revolution,”  (in  modern 
Greek,)  4 vols.,  1853-56;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate;”  L.  de 
Lomenie,  “ Galerie  des  Contemporains.” 

Mavrocordatos,  (Constantine,)  was  appointed 
Hospodar  of  Wallachia  in  1735.  He  abolished  serfdom, 
and  introduced  great  improvements  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  country.  Died  in  1765. 

Mavrocordatos,  (Nicholas,)  son  of  Alexander, 
(the  first  of  the  name,)  was  appointed  successively 
dragoman  to  the  Sultan,  Hospodar  of  Moldavia  (1709) 
and  of  Wallachia,  (1711.)  Died  in  1730. 

Mavromiclialis,  mav-ro-me-Ki'lis,  known  also  as 
Pietro  Bey,  a modern  Greek  patriot,  born  in  the  Morea 
about  1775.  He  fought  against  the  Turks  in  the  revo- 
lution which  began  in  1821,  and  became  a member  of 
the  provisional  government.  Died  in  1848. 

Mawe,  maw,  (Joseph,)  an  English  naturalist,  born  in 
Derbyshire  in  1764,  published  “ Travels  in  the  Interior  of 
Brazil,”  etc.,  (1812,)  “Treatise  on  Diamonds  and  Precious 
Stones,”  (1813,)  “Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire,”  and  other 
scientific  treatises.  Died  in  1829. 

Mawmoisine,  maw'moi-zin,  or  Malvoisine,  de, 
deh  mil'vo-zin,  (William,)  a prelate,  supposed  to  have 
been  a native  of  France.  Having  visited  Scotland,  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  Saint  Andrew’s  in  1202.  He  estab- 
lished many  monasteries  in  that  country,  and  was  active 
in  promoting  a crusade  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Maxcy,  mak'see,  (Jonathan,)  D.D.,  an  American 
Baptist  divine,  born  at  Attleborough,  Massachusetts,  in 
1768.  He  became  successively  professor  of  divinity  at 
Brown  University,  Rhode  Island,  (1791,)  president  of 
Union  College,  New  York,  (1802,)  and  president  of 
South  Carolina  College,  (1804.)  Died  in  1820. 

See  the  “Literary  Remains  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Maxcy,”  with  a 
Memoir  by  R.  Elton,  D.D.,  1844. 

Maxence.  See  Maxentius. 

Maxentius,  maks-fn'she-us,  [Fr.  Maxence,  mfk'- 
s6nss',]  (Marcus  AureliuWalerius,)  a Roman  em- 
peror, was  the  son  of  Maximian,  who  abdicated  in  305 
a.d.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Galerius. 
He  thought  himself  slighted  by  the  promotion  of  Con- 
stantine to  the  rank  of  Caesar  in  306,  and  excited  a 
revolt  among  the  Praetorian  guards,  who  proclaimed  him 


emperor  at  Rome  in  the  same  year.  Galerius,  who  was 
then  in  a distant  province,  sent  against  him  an  army 
under  Severus,  who  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  aid 
of  Maximian.  Maxentius  and  his  father  reigned  together 
for  a short  time,  and  made  an  alliance  with  Constantine, 
who  married  Fausta,  a sister  of  Maxentius.  Maximian 
was  expelled  from  Rome  in  308,  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  with  his  son.  In  312  the  army  of  Constantine 
defeated  that  of  Maxentius,  who,  in  the  retreat,  was 
drowned  in  the  Tiber. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Tille- 
mont,  “ Histoire  des  Empereurs.” 

Maxime.  See  Maximus. 

Maxime  de  Tyr.  See  Maximus  Tyrius. 

Max-im'i-an,  [Fr.  Maximien,  mik'se'meJjN' ; Lat. 
Maximia'nus,]  or,  more  fully,  Mar'cus  Vale'rius 
Maximia'nus,  a Roman  emperor,  born  in  Pannonia, 
was  the  son  of  a peasant.  He  had  obtained  high  rank  in 
the  army  when  Diocletian,  in  286  A.D.,  adopted  him  as 
his  colleague  in  the  empire.  In  the  division  of  the  em- 
pire, Italy  and  Africa  were  assigned  to  Maximian.  In 
305  Diocletian  and  Maximian  formally  abdicated  in 
favour  of  Galerius  and  Constantius  Chlorus.  The  next 
year  he  joined  his  son  Maxentius  in  an  effort  to  recover 
power,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor.  In  the  war  that 
ensued  between  him  and  Constantine  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  executed  in  310.  (See  Maxentius.) 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Tille- 
MONT,  “ Histoire  des  Empereurs.” 

Maximianus.  See  Maximian. 

Maximien.  See  Maximian. 

Max-i-mil'i-an  [Ger.  pron.  mik-se-mee'le-in ; Fr. 
Maximilien,  mik'se'me'le'iN';  Lat.  Maximilia'nus  ; 
It.  Massimiliano,  mis-se-me-le-i'no]  I.,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  born  at  Neustadt  in  1459,  was  the  son  of 
Frederick  III.  and  Leonora  of  Portugal.  He  married, 
in  1477,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  who  died  in  1482,  leaving  two  children, 
Philip  and  Margaret.  In  accordance  with  the  stipulations 
of  the  peace  of  Arras,  (1482,)  he  betrothed  his  daughter 
Margaret  to  the  Dauphin,  (afterwards  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,)  with  Burgundy,  Artois,  and  Flanders  for  her 
portion.  For  several  years  following  he  was  involved  in 
a contest  with  France,  and  with  his  subjects  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, incited  to  revolt  by  Louis  XI.  About  1492  he 
prepared  to  make  war  on  Charles  VIII.,  who  not  only 
refused  to  keep  his  engagement  with  Maximilian’s  daugh- 
ter, but  had  deprived  him  of  his  intended  bride,  Anne, 
the  wealthy  heiress  of  Brittany.  By  the  mediation  of 
Philip,  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  a treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  two  sovereigns  at  Senlis,  (1493,) 
by  which  Charles  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  dowry 
of  the  princess.  Maximilian  was  crowned  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  in  1494  married  Bianca  Sforza,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  which  alliance  gave  rise  to  a 
succession  of  wars  in  Italy.  He  soon  after  joined  the 
League  of  Cambray,  formed  between  Pope  Julius  II., 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  Louis  XII.  of  France,  against 
the  Venetians ; but,  that  republic  having  soon  after 
become  reconciled  to  the  pope,  Maximilian  joined  the 
so-called  Holy  League  between  England,  Spain,  Venice, 
and  the  pope,  in  opposition  to  the  French,  who  were 
signally  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
emperor,  in  the  “battle  of  the  spurs,”  near  Guinegate, 
(1513.)  Francis  I.,  having  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
France,  captured  Milan,  and  compelled  Maximilian  to 
give  up  Verona  to  the  Venetians  for  200,000  ducats.  By 
the  treaty  of  Bale  (1499)  he  had  been  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  Switzerland.  Though  often 
unsuccessful  in  his  wars,  he  had  the  fortune  to  acquire 
extensive  territories  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Philip 
with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  of  his  grandchildren  Fer- 
dinand and  Maria  with  the  son  and  daughter  of  Ladislaus, 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  His  daughter  Mar- 
garet was  married  to  the  Spanish  prince  Don  Juan,  a 
son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Among  the  important 
acts  of  his  reign  were  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial 
Chamber  and  Aulic  Council,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Secret  Tribunal  of  Westphalia  ; he  also  created  a stand- 
ing army  and  introduced  military  discipline.  He  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  learned  men,  and  was  the  author  of 
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several  works  in  prose  and  verse.  He  died  in  January, 
1519,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Charles  V. 

See  Coxe,  “History  of  the  House  of  Austria;”  Hegewisch, 
“ Geschichte  der  Regierung  Maximilians  I.,”  1782  ; Karl  Haltaus, 
“Geschichte  des  Kaisers  Maximilian,”  1850;  Van  der  Voort, 
“ Maximilian  van  Oostenrijk,”  1844  ; Lichnowsky,  “ Geschichte 
des  Hauses  Habsburg.” 

Maximilian  II.,  born  in  1527,  was  the  son  of  Fer- 
dinand I.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1564  as  Emperor  of 
Germany.  He  was  soon  after  engaged  in  a war  with  the 
Turks,  who  had  established  themselves  in  Hungary. 
After  the  death  of  Solyman  If.  a truce  of  eight  years 
was  concluded  between  his  successor  and  the  emperor. 
Maximilian  was  favourably  inclined  towards  the  Protest- 
ants, whom  he  allowed  to  fill  important  offices  ; but  the 
influence  of  the  pope,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Catho- 
lic princes  of  Germany  prevented  him  from  formally 
embracing  their  doctrines.  He  died  in  1576,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Rudolph. 

See  Coxe,  “ History  of  the  House  of  Austria;”  DeThou,  “ His- 
toria  sui  Temporis;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Maximilian  I.,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  born  in  1573. 
On  the  formation  by  the  Protestants  of  the  confederacy 
called  the  Union,  (1608,)  Maximilian  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  opposing  Catholic  faction  of  the  League. 
In  conjunction  with  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  he  fought 
in  the  Thirty  Years’ war  against  the  Palatine  Frederick  V., 
and  conquered  the  Upper  and  Lower  Palatinate.  In  1623 
he  obtained  the  electoral  dignity  of  the  Palatinate  and 
the  hereditary  domains  of  Frederick  V.  Maximilian  was 
an  able  ruler,  and  founded  a number  of  colleges  and  other 
useful  institutions.  Died  in  1651. 

See  Karl  Maria  von  Aretin,  “ Geschichte  des  Herzogs  und 
Kurfursten  Maximilian  I.,”  1842. 

Maximilian  II.,  (Joseph,)  King  of  Bavaria,  the 
eldest  son  of  King  Lewis,  was  born  in  1811.  He  mar- 
ried in  1842  a daughter  of  Prince  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia.  In  March,  1848,  he  succeeded  his  father,  who 
abdicated  the  throne.  He  opposed  the  project  to  unite 
the  German  peoples  into  one  nation  or  confederacy  of 
which  the  King  of  Prussia  should  be  the  head.  He  died 
in  March,  1864,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lewis. 

Maximilian,  (Ferdinand  Joseph,)  Emperor  of 
Mexico  and  Archduke  of  Austria,  born  in  July,  1832, 
was  a brother  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph.  He 
married  Carlotta,  or  Charlotte,  a daughter  of  Leopold, 
King  of  Belgium,  about  1858.  In  1859  he  was  appointed 
an  admiral  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  navy. 
In  1863  he  was  tempted  by  Napoleon  III.  to  act  the  part 
of  emperor  in  Mexico,  then  partly  conquered  by  the 
French  and  partly  governed  by  the  republican  President 
Juarez.  He  arrived  at  the  Mexican  capital  in  June,  1864. 
He  issued  a decree  that  all  who  adhered  to  the  republic 
or  resisted  his  authority  should  be  shot.  Many  prisoners, 
including  General  Orteaga,  accordingly  suffered  death  by 
his  order.  According  to  the  New  York  “Evening  Post,” 
July  1,  1867,  he  ordered  the  enslavement  of  the  whole 
labouring  population  of  Mexico.  The  United  States 
refused  to  recognize  him  as  emperor,  and  required  Na- 
poleon to  withdraw  his  army.  Maximilian  was  much 
embarrassed  by  the  want  of  money,  and  offended  the 
clerical  party  (which  had  favoured  him)  by  refusing  to 
restore  the  property  of  the  Church,  which  had  been 
confiscated  by  the  Liberals.  The  French  troops  de- 
parted about  the  end  of  1866,  after  which  the  republicans 
gained  several  victories  and  the  empire  quickly  collapsed. 
Maximilian  was  captured  at  Queretaro  in  May,  and  shot 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1867. 

See  his  “Recollections  of  my  Life,”  3 vols.,  1868;  F.  Hall, 
“ Life  of  Maximilian,”  1868. 

Maximilian,  (Alexander  Philipp,)  Prince  of  Neu- 
wied,  a German  naturalist  and  traveller,  born  at  Neu- 
wied  in  1782.  In  1815  he  set  out  on  a journey  through 
Brazil,  where  he  spent  two  years  and  made  a rich  col- 
lection of  specimens.  On  his  return  he  published  his 
“Travels  in  Brazil”  and  a “Description  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Brazil.”  In  1833  he  visited  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States.  His  “Journey  through  North 
America,”  a magnificent  work,  illustrated  with  eighty- 
one  engravings,  came  out  in  1843,  and  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  hitherto 
appeared  in  Germany. 


MaximiFian  Mari'a  Eman'uel,  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
born  in  1662,  was  a grandson  of  Maximilian  I.  In  1685 
he  married  Maria  Antonia,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Leopold  I.,  and  was  appointed  in  1692  Governor  of  the 
Netherlands.  Having  taken  part  with  the  French  in 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  he  delivered  up  to 
them  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  After  his  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Schellenberg,  he  was  obliged  by  the  emperor 
to  give  up  his  possessions,  which,  however,  were  restored 
at  the  peace  of  Baden  in  1714.  Died  in  1726. 

Max'i-min,  [Lat.  Maximi'nus  ; Fr.  Maximin,  mSk'- 
se'miN',]  or,  more  fully,  Cai'us  Ju'lius  Ve'rus  Max- 
imi'nus, a native  of  Thrace,  born  in  173  A.D.,  served 
in  the  Roman  army  under  Septimius  Severus.  Having 
followed  Alexander  Severus  in  his  German  campaign, 
he  caused  him  to  be  assassinated,  a.D.  235,  and  was 
proclaimed  emperor  in  his  stead.  In  consequence  of  his 
cruelties,  the  province  of  Africa  soon  after  revolted,  and 
Gordianus  was  made  emperor  by  the  senate  of  Rome, 
A.D.  237.  Maximinus,  having  defeated  and  slain  Gor- 
dianus, laid  siege  to  Aquileia,  during  which  he  was  killed 
in  a mutiny  of  his  soldiers,  together  with  his  son,  in  238 
A.D.  If  we  may  trust  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  Maximin  was  above  eight  feet  high,  well  propor- 
tioned, and  of  such  strength  that  he  could  easily  draw  a 
loaded  wagon,  and  with  a kick  break  the  leg  of  a horse. 
He  is  said  to  have  used  his  wife’s  bracelet  for  a finger- 
ring. 

See  Tillemont,  “Histoire  des  Empereurs.” 

Max-i-mi'nus  Da'za,  an  Illyrian  peasant,  a relative 
of  Galerius,  was  raised  by  him  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar, 
"A.D.  305.  He  ruled  over  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  perse- 
cuted the  Christians.  On  the  death  of  Galerius,  in  311, 
Maximinus  took  possession  of  all  the  Asiatic  provinces. 
He  afterwards  made  war  on  Licinius,  but  was  defeated, 
and  died  by  poison  at  Tarsus  in  313  A.D. 

Max'i-mus,  [Fr.  Maxime,  mik'sfem';  It.  Massimo, 
mis'se-mo,  ] ( Magnus  Clemens,  ) a usurper  of  the 
Roman  empire,  was  a native  of  Spain.  Having  for  sev- 
eral years  commanded  the  Roman  army  in  Britain  with 
success,  he  revolted  against  Gratian  about  381  A.D., 
and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers.  He  then 
invaded  Gaul  to  offer  battle  to  Gratian,  who  was  defeated, 
or  fled  without  fighting,  and  was  killed  in  383.  Theo- 
dosius and  Valentinian  recognized  him  as  Emperor  of 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  Attempting  to  obtain  Italy 
also  by  conquest,  he  was  defeated  by  Theodosius,  taken 
prisoner,  and  executed  in  388  A.D. 

See  Le  Beau,  “ Histoire  du  Bas- Empire;”  Tillemont,  “ His- 
toire des  Empereurs.” 

Maximus,  [Fr.  Maxime,  mik's£m',]  Saint,  sur- 
named  the  Confessor  and  the  Monk,  an  eminent 
Greek  theologian,  born  at  Constantinople  about  580 
a.D.  He  zealously  opposed  the  heresy  of  the  Monothe- 
lites, and  wrote  many  works  on  theology,  which  were 
highly  esteemed  in  the  middle  ages.  Died  in  662  A.D. 

Max'i-mus  the  Greek,  a native  of  Albania,  was 
invited  to  Russia  by  the  grand  duke  Vassili  Ivanovitch, 
in  order  to  examine  numerous  Greek  manuscripts  re- 
cently discovered.  He  made  translations  of  the  princi- 
pal ones  into  Latin,  which  were  rendered  by  others  into 
Slavonian.  At  the  request  of  the  Czar,  he  undertook 
to  revise  the  early  translations  of  the  books  of  the 
Greek  Church  ; but  the  numerous  corrections  which  he 
made  gave  great  offence,  and  he  was  excommunicated 
as  a heretic  in  1525.  Died  in  1556. 

Maximus  Fabius.  See  Fa  hi  us. 

Max'i-mus  Pe-tro'ni-us,  an  ambitious  Roman  cour- 
tier, born  in  395  A.D.  He  was  twice  chosen  consul. 
In  455  he  procured  the  assassination  of  Valentinian 
III.,  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  married  Eudoxia,  the 
widow  of  Valentinian.  Genseric  the  Vandal,  invited  by 
Eudoxia,  marched  an  army  towards  Rome,  when  Maxi- 
mus attempted  to  escape  by  flight,  but  was  killed  by  his 
soldiers,  or  by  the  officers  of  Eudoxia,  in  455  A.D. 

See  Tillemont,  “ Histoire  des  Empereurs.” 

Max'i-mus  Ru-til'i-us,  a Roman  jurist,  supposed  to 
have  lived  under  Severus  and  Caracalla.  He  was  the 
author  of  “ Ad  Legem  Falcidiam,”  or  Commentary  on 
the  Lex  Falcidia. 

Max'i-mus  Tyr'i-us,  [Fr.  Maxime  de  Tyr,  mik'- 
s£m'  deh  t&R,]  an  eminent  Platonic  philosopher,  born  at 
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Tyre  in  the  second  century,  lived  at  Athens  and  Rome 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines  and  of  Commodus.  He 
wrote,  in  Greek,  numerous  philosophical  dissertations. 
Two  of  these  are  entitled  “On  the  Dsemonium  of  Soc- 
rates,” and  “ On  Plato’s  Opinion  i expecting  the  Deity.” 

Maxwell,  (James  Clerk,)  a very  able  British  mathe- 
matician and  electrician,  first  professor  of  experimental 
physics  at  Cambiidge.  His  chief  wotk  was  the  “ Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism,”  in  two  octavo  volumes.  He 
died  in  1879,  and  with  him  passed  away  one  of  the  most 
powerful  intellects  of  this  century. 

Max'well,  (Sir  Murray,)  a Scottish  naval  officer, 
born  near  Perth  in  1766,  served  with  distinction  in  sev- 
eral campaigns  against  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and 
in  1815  accompanied  Lord  Amherst  on  his  embassy  to 
China.  He  was  made  a knight  in  1818.  Died  in  1831. 

Maxwell,  (Robert,)  one  of  the  Scottish  lords  of  the 
regency  during  the  absence  of  James  V.  in  France,  had 
a share  in  the  mutiny  at  Solway  Moss.  In  the  first 
Parliament  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  (1543,)  he  intro- 
duced a bill  to  allow  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  which  was  passed  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  bishops  and  priests. 
Died  in  1546. 

Maxwell,  (William  Hamilton,)  a writer,  born  in 
Ireland  in  1795.  He  published,  besides  several  novels, 
a “ Life  of  Wellington,”  and  contributed  to  “ Bentley’s 
Miscellany.”  Died  in  1850. 

Maxwell,  (William  Stirling.)  See  Stirling. 

May,  (Caroline,)  an  American  writer,  and  resident 
of  New  York,  has  published  several  poems  and  prose 
works,  and  prepared  an  edition  of  the  “American  Female 
Poets,”  with  notes. 

May,  (Edith.)  See  Drinker. 

May,  (Edward  H.,)  an  American  painter,  of  English 
extraction,  resided  in  New  York  City.  He  studied  under 
Couture,  in  Paris,  and  produced  a number  of  pictures 
which  were  highly  commended  by  French  critics.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  “Jewish  Captives  at  Babylon,” 
“ Francis  I.  at  Prayer  after  hearing  of  the  Death  of  his 
Son,”  and  a “ Scene  from  Waverley.” 

See  Tuckerman,  “ Book  of  the  Artists.” 

May,  (Thomas,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  Sussex 
about  1595,  was  appointed  by  Cromwell  secretary  and 
historiographer  to  the  Parliament.  He  was  the  author 
of  a “ History  of  the  English  Parliament  which  began 
November,  1640,”  which  is  commended  by  Warburton; 
also  the  tragedies  of  “ Antigone”  and  “ Agrippina,”  a 
comedy  entitled  “The  Heir,”  and  other  works.  He 
likewise  translated  Lucan’s  “ Pharsalia,”  and  wrote  a 
continua:ion  of  it,  in  Latin  and  English.  Died  in  1650 

May,  (Thomas  Erskine,)  an  English  historian,  bom 
about  1815.  He  publi-hed,  besides  other  works,  a 
“Constitutional  History  of  England  from  1760  to  i860,” 
(1861-63,)  ancl  “Democracy  in  Europe,”  (1877  ) He 
became  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1871.  The 
K.C.B.  had  been  conferred  on  him  in  1866  He  was 
created  Baron  Farnborough  at  the  end  of  1886,  but  died 
a few  days  after  receiving  the  title. 

May  de  Romain-Motier,  (Emmanuel,)  a Swiss 
writer,  born  at  Berne  in  1734,  published  a “Military 
History  of  the  Swis-,”  etc.,  (1772.)  Died  in  1799. 

M&yd,  mi'yi,  a Sanscrit  word,  signifying  “ Illusion,” 
and  applied  by  the  Hindoos  in  a philosophical  or  mys- 
tical sense  to  that  Power  which  caused  or  created  the 
visible  phenomena  of  the  universe,  it  being  assumed  that 
external  objects  have  no  absolute  existence,  but  that 
they  are  mere  impressions  on  the  mind,  according  to 
the  theory  held  by  Berkeley  and  some  other  European 
philosophers.  The  Maya  of  the  Hindoo  mythology  is, 
according  to  some,  a mighty  goddess,  regarded  as  the 
wife  or  consort  of  Brahma. 

See  Moor,  “Hindoo  Mythology;”  Wilson,  “Sanscrit  Die- 
tionary.” 

Mayans  y Siscar,  mi-ins'  e sis-kaR',  [Lat.  Maian'- 
sius,]  (Gregorio,)  a Spanish  jurist  and  scholar,  born 
at  Oliva  in  1699.  He  published  a “Life  of  Miguel  Cer- 
vantes,” (1738,)  and  a number  of  legal  and  critical  works 
of  a high  character.  Died  in  1781. 

See  Ticknor,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Strodtmann, 
“G.  Maiansii  Vita,”  1756. 


Maydieu,  mi'de-uh',  (Jean,)  a French  litterateur, 
who  was  born  at  Troyes,  and  lived  about  1760-1800.  He 
wrote  several  works  of  fiction. 

Mayenne  or  Maienne,  de,  deh  mf'yin',  (Charles 
de  Lorraine,)  Due,  an  able  French  general,  born  in 
1554,  was  the  second  son  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise. 
He  fought  against  the  Huguenots  in  the  civil  wars 
under  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  His  brother  Henry 
and  he  organized  the  Catholic  League  in  1577.  (See 
Guise,  de,  Henry,  Duke.)  On  the  death  of  his  brothei 
Henry,  in  1588,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  became  com 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  League.  He  occupied 
Paris  in  February,  1589,  and  opposed  the  succession  ot 
Henry  IV.,  who  defeated  Mayenne  at  Ivry  in  March, 
1590.  The  duke  retained  possession  of  Paris  until  1593, 
and  concluded  a treaty  of  peace  with  Henry  IV.  in  1596. 
Died  in  1611. 

See  Nerveze,  “ Histoire  de  la  Vie  du  Due  de  Mayenne,”  1618 ; 
Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Franfais  Davila,  “ History  of  the 
Civil  Wars  of  France;”  H.  Martin,  “ Histoire  de  France.” 

Mayenne,  de,  (Henri  de  Lorraine,)  Due,  a son 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  1578.  He  acted  a prominent 
part  in  the  tumults  and  violent  feuds  which  prevailed 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.  In  1621  he  was 
killed  at  Montauban,  where  he  fought  against  the  Prot- 
estants. 

Mayer,  mi'er,  (Andreas,)  a German  astronomer, 
born  _at  Augsburg  in  1716;  died  in  1782. 

May'er,  (Branz,)  an  American  lawyer  and  writer, 
born  at  Baltimore  in  1809.  He  published  “ Mexico 
— Aztec,  Spanish,  and  Republican,”  (1851,)  “Observa- 
tions on  Mexican  History  and  Archaeology,”  etc.,  and 
“Mexican  Antiquities,”  (1858.) 

Mayer,  mi'yi',  (Charles  Joseph,)  a French  novel- 
ist and  historical  writer,  born  at  Toulon  in  1751  ; died 
about  1825. 

Mayer,  (Johann  Christoph  Andreas,)  a German 
anatomist,  born  at  Greifswalde  in  1747,  became  physician 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1789.  Died  in  1801. 

Mayer,  mi'er,  [Lat.  Maye'rus,]  (Johann  Tobias,) 
an  eminent  German  mathematician  and  astronomer,  born 
at  Marbach  in  1723.  At  an  early  age  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  in  1750 
became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  and  the  next  year  director  of  the  observatory 
in  that  place.  In  1755  he  published  his  “ Lunar  Tables,” 
a work  of  the  greatest  accuracy  and  which  at  once 
gained  him  a high  reputation.  Among  his  many  able 
productions  we  may  name  the  “ Zodiacal  Catalogue,”  a 
treatise  “ On  the  Libration  of  the  Moon,”  “ Solar  Tables,” 
and  “ Terrestrial  Refractions.”  Mayer  also  discovered 
the  principle  of  the  repeating  circle,  since  developed  by 
Borda  and  employed  by  him  to  measure  the  arc  of  the 
meridian.  After  Mayer’s  death,  which  took  place  in 
1762,  the  British  Parliament,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
board  of  longitude,  paid  to  his  widow  the  sum  of  ^3000, 
being  the  prize  offered  for  the  “Lunar  Tables.” 

See  A.  G.  Kastner,  “ Elogium  T.  Mayeri,”  1762;  Nopitsch, 
“ Lebensbeschreibung  Tobias  Mayers,”  1805 ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale.” 

Mayer  or  Mayr,  mlR,  (Simon,)  a celebrated  German 
composer,  born  at  Mendorf,  in  Bavaria,  in  1763.  He 
studied  under  Lenzi  and  Bertoni  in  Italy,  and  in  1802 
became  chapel-master  at  Bergamo.  He  composed  a 
great  number  of  operas,  among  the  most  popular  of 
which  are  his  “ Medea,”  “ Lodoiska,”  and  “ Music-Mad,” 
(“  11  Fanatico  per  la  Musica.”)  Died  in  1845. 

See  Fetis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Mayerne  - Turquet,  de,  deh  ml'y§Rn'  tiiR'ki', 
(Louis,)  a French  writer,  born  at  Lyons  about  1550,  was 
the  author  of  a “ General  History  of  Spain,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1618. 

Mayerne-Turquet,  de,  (Theodore,)  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Geneva  in  1573,  became  physician- 
in-ordinary  to  Henry  IV.  of  France.  In  1611  he  was 
appointed  first  physician  to  James  I.  of  England,  and 
held  the  same  office  under  Charles  I.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  valuable  medical  works  in  Latin.  Died 
in  1655. 

See  S^nebier,  “Histoire  litt^raire  de  Geneve.” 

Mayerus.  See  Mayer,  (Johann  Tobias.) 
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Mayeur  de  Saint-Paul,  mt'yUR'  deh  siN'pdl', 
(Francois  Marte,)  a French  actor  and  dramatist,  born 
in  Paris  in  1758,  published  a number  of  comedies, 
romances,  and  poems.  Died  in  1818. 

Maygrier,  mi'gRe'i',  (Jacques  Pierre,)  a French 
surgeon,  born  at  Angouleme  in  1771,  wrote  on  anatomy 
and  medicine.  Died  in  1835. 

May'liew,  (Henry,)  an  English  litterateur  and  jour- 
nalist, born  in  London  in  1812.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  periodical  entitled  “ Figaro  in  London,”  and 
in  1841  became  the  first  editor  of  “ Punch.”  He  sub- 
sequently edited  the  “Comic  Almanac.”  Among  his 
works  may  be  named  “ What  to  Teach,  and  How  to 
Teach  it,”  (1842,)  “London  Labour  and  the  London 
Poor,”  (1851,)  and  “The  Wonders  of  Science.”  In 
conjunction  with  his  brothers  Augustus  and  Horace, 
he  published  a series  of  comic  sketches.  Died  in  i8S7- 

May'hew,  (Jonathan,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine, 
born  in  Martha’s  Vineyard  in  1720,  was  distinguished  as 
a preacher  and  controversialist,  and  published  a number 
of  theological  works.  Among  these  we  may  name 
“ Observations  on  the  Charter  and  Conduct  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,”  and 
“Christian  Sobriety.”  Died  in  1766. 

Maynard,  mVniR',  (Franqois,)  a French  poet,  born 
at  Toulouse  in  1582,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Malherbe. 
He  was  the  author  of  odes,  epigrams,  and  other  poems, 
which  are  characterized  by  La  Harpe  as  possessing  great 
eloquence  of  diction,  but  are  deficient  in  warmth.  Died 
in  1646. 

May'nard,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  lawyer,  born  in 
Devonshire  in  1602.  He  became  Cromwell’s  sergeant 
in  1653,  and,  after  the  restoration,  filled  the  same  office 
under  Charles  II.  He  was  active  in  promoting  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  and  was  appointed  in  1689  one  of  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  great  seal  of  England.  Died 
in  1690. 

Mayne,  man,  (Jasper,)  an  English  divine  and  poet, 
born  in  Devonshire  in  1604.  He  obtained  several  offices 
under  Charles  I.,  of  which  he  was  deprived  after  Crom- 
well’s usurpation.  On  the  restoration  he  was  appointed 
chaplain-in-ordinary  to  Charles  II.,  and  Archdeacon  of 
Chichester.  He  was  the  author  of  a comedy  entitled 
“The  City  Match,”  and  a tragi-comedy  called  “The 
Amorous  Warre.”  Died  in  1672. 

See  Wood,  “Athens  Oxonienses Prince,  “Worthies  of 
Devon  Campbell,  “ Specimens  of  the  British  Poets.” 

Mayno,  ml'no,  (Juan  Bautista,)  a Spanish  painter, 
born  at  Toledo  about  1590,  was  drawing-master  to  Philip 
IV.  Among  his  best  productions  are  “ The  Nativity” 
and  “The  Resurrection.”  Died  in  1654. 

See  Quilliet,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols.” 

Maynwaring,  min'a-ring,  (Arthur,)  an  English 
satirist  and  political  writer,  born  in  Shropshire  in  1668. 
He  was  for  a time  attached  to  the  cause  of  James  II., 
and  satirized  the  government  of  William  III.,  to  which, 
however,  he  was  afterwards  reconciled.  After  the  peace 
of  Ryswick  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Boileau.  He  was  a member  of  Parliament 
for  Preston  in  1705.  Maynwaring’s  productions,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  were  much  esteemed,  and  Sir  Richard 
Steele  dedicated  to  him  the  first  volume  of  the  “Tatler.” 
Died  in  1712. 

See  Oldmixon,  “Life  and  Posthumous  Works  of  A.  Mayn- 
waring.” 

Mayo,  ma'o,  (Amory  Dwight,)  an  American  divine, 
born  at  Warwick,  Massachusetts,  in  1823,  became  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Unitarian  Church  in  Albany. 
He  published  “Graces  and  Powers  of  the  Christian 
Life,”  (1852,)  “ Symbols  of  the  Capital,”  and  other  works. 
His  wife,  S.  C.  Edgarton  Mayo,  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  poems  of  great  beauty,  chiefly  on  religious 
subjects.  She  died  about  1850. 

Ma'yo,  (Herbert,)  an  English  physician,  became 
professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  King’s  College, 
London,  and  acquired  distinction  as  a lecturer.  He  was 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Geological 
Society.  Among  his  principal  works  are  “ Outlines  of 
Human  Physiology,”  (1827,)  “ Outlines  of  Human  Pa- 
thology,” (1836,)  (translated  into  German,)  “Philosophy 
of  Living,”  (1837,)  “The  Nervous  System  and  its  Func- 


tions,” (1842,)  and  “Letters  on  the  Truths  contained  in 
Popular  Superstitions,”  (1849.)  Died  near  Mentz  in  1852. 

Ma'yo,  (Richard  Southwell  Bourke,)  Earl  of, 
and  Lord  Naas,  a Conservative  statesman,  was  born  in 
Dublin  in  1822.  He  was  appointed  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland  in  1852,  in  1858,  and  again  in  1866.  In  1868 
he  became  Governor-General  of  India.  He  was  assassi- 
nated in  February,  1872,  at  Port  Blair,  Andaman  Island-. 

Mayo,  (William  Starbuck,)  an  American  writer, 
born  in  1812.  He  published,  in  1849,  “ Kaloolah,” 
“ The  Berber,  or  the  Mountaineer  ol  the  Atlas,”  and 
“ Never  Again,”  a romance,  in  1873. 

Mayor,  (John  Eyton  Bickersteth,)  the  Rev.,  a 
learned  Latin  scholar,  was  born  in  Ceylon  in  1825.  In 
1872  he  became  professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

Mayow,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  born  in  Corn- 
wall in  1645,  was  the  author  of  a valuable  work  “ On 
Nitre  ai  d Nitro-Aerial  Spirit.”  Died  in  1679. 

Mayr,  von,  (Johann  Marie  Eck,)  a German  gene- 
ral, born  in  Vienna  in  1716,  fought  for  Frederick  the 
Gieat.in  the  Seven  Years’  war.  Died  in  1759. 

Mazarin,  maz'a-reen',  [Fr.  pron.  mi'zt'rilN' ; It.  Ma- 
zarini,  mid-zi-ree'nee ; Lat.  Mazari'nus,]  (Giulio  or 
Jules, j Cardinal,  a celebrated  courtier  and  prime  min- 
ister of  France,  was  born  in  Italy  in  1602.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  a college  of  Jesuits  at  Rome,  (where  his  father, 
Pietro  Mazarini,  resided,)  and  adopted  the  profession  of 
law.  He  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  adroit  nego- 
tiator in  the  service  of  the  pope,  when,  in  1630,  he  met 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  secured  his  attachment  to  the 
interest  of  France.  When  the  French  and  Spanish  were 
about  to  engage  at  Casal,  he  prevented  a battle,  and  ne- 
gotiated the  treaty  of  Cherasco  in  1631.  He  was  nuncio 
extraordinary  to  France  in  1634,  and  gained  the  favour 
of  the  French  king,  who  sent  him  as  ambassador  to 
Savoy  in  1640.  Through  the  influence  of  the  French 
court,  Mazarin  was  made  a cardinal  in  1641.  The  next 
year  he  was  admitted  into  the  supreme  council.  The 
death  of  Richelieu  (in  1642)  and  of  Louis  XIII.  (in  1643) 
opened  a wider  sphere  to  the  ambition  of  Mazarin,  whom 
Richelieu  recommended  as  his  successor.  By  the  will 
of  the  late  king  he  was  declared  sole  adviser  of  the 
queen-regent,  Anne  of  Austria,  in  respect  to  ecclesiastic 
affairs,  and  he  soon  acquired  the  principal  power  in  the 
government,  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  that  queen.  He 
used  his  power  at  first  with  moderation,  and  courted 
popularity  by  gracious  and  affable  manners.  He  prose- 
cuted the  war  against  Spain  which  began  under  his  pre- 
decessor, and  in  which  Conde  and  Turenne  maintained 
the  honour  of  the  French  arms.  A dispute  which  arose 
between  the  court  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  fo- 
mented by  Cardinal  de  Retz  into  the  revolt  of  the  Paris- 
ians called  “ the  Day  of  the  Barricades,”  (August  27, 
1648,)  and  was  followed  by  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde. 
The  queen,  with  her  son,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Mazarin,  were 
driven  out  of  Paris  in  1649  by  the  Frondeurs.  This  civil 
war  was  more  remarkable  for  the  levity  of  the  people  than 
for  their  military  exploits.  Ladies  directed  the  several 
factions,  and  cabals  were  made  or  broken  by  amorous 
intrigues.  In  the  midst  of  these  domestic  broils,  Maza- 
rin had  been  so  fortunate  or  politic  as  to  conclude  with 
the  German  emperor  the  famous  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
(1648,)  by  which  the  latter  ceded  to  France  the  province 
of  Alsace.  In  1651  the  cardinal  was  exiled  to  Cologne  ; 
but  about  two  years  later  he  returned  to  the  capital  in 
triumph,  and  the  end  of  the  rebellion,  in  1654,  restored 
him  to  his  former  power.  He  made  in  1655  a treaty  of 
alliance  with  Cromwell,  who,  being  solicited  as  an  ally 
by  the  French  and  the  Spanish  courts,  preferred  the 
former.  He  acquired  the  same  influence  over  the  king, 
who  had  attained  his  majority,  as  he  had  exerted  over 
the  queen.  It  is  said  that  Louis  XIV.  wished  to  marry 
Marie  Mancini,  a niece  of  his  minister,  but  the  latter 
discouraged  the  match,  and  in  1659  negotiated  a marriage 
with  a Spanish  princess.  Mazarin  once  said  “Louis  con- 
tained the  material  for  four  kings  and  one  honest  man.” 
He  died  at  Vincennes  in  March,  1661.  His  person  was 
remarkably  handsome,  and  his  manners  fascinating. 
“Mazarin,”  says  Mignet,  “had  a far-seeing  and  invent- 
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ive  mind,  a character  rather  supple  than  feeble.  His 
device  was  ‘Le  Temps  et  moi.’”  Much  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  respecting  his  merit  as  a statesman  ; but 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  he  was  able  and  skilful, 
and,  though  avaricious,  he  was  not  a cruel  or  revengeful 
minister. 

See  Aubery,  “ Histoire  du  Cardinal  Mazarin,”  1731;  Mignet, 
“Memoires  relatifs  k la  Succession  d’Espagne;”  Saint- Aulaire, 
“ Histoire  de  la  Fronde;”  Bazin,  “ Histoire  de  France  sous  le  Mi- 
nist&re  du  Cardinal  Mazarin;”  Voltaire,  “ Sifecle  de  Louis  XIV  ;” 
Gualdo-Priorato,  “Vita  del  Cardinal  Mazarini,”  1662;  John 
Calvert,  “ Life  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,”  1670;  Retz,  “ Memoires ;” 
Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Frangais;”  Gkamont,  “ Memoires ;”  V. 
Cousin,  “ La  Jeunesse  de  Mazarin  ;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rale  “ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  November,  1831,  and  February,  1832. 

Mazarini.  See  Mazarin. 

Mazarinus.  See  Mazarin. 

Mazarredo  y Salazar,  mi-thir-ra'Do  e si-li- 
thaR',  (Jos6  Maria,)  a Spanish  admiral,  born  at  Bilbao 
in  1714,  distinguished  himself  by  his  defence  of  Cadiz 
against  the  English  in  1797.  He  was  appointed  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte  minister  of  the  marine  in  1808.  Died  in  1812. 

Mazdak,  miz'dak,  or  Maz'dek,  a Persian  impostor, 
who  was  born  about  470  A.D.,  professed  to  be  a prophet, 
and  advocated  a community  of  property.  He  induced 
King  Kobad  to  adopt  his  system,  and  effected  great 
changes  in  the  social  order. 

Mazdek.  See  Mazdak. 

Mazeas,  mi'zi'i',  (Guillaume,)  a French  writer, 
born  at  Landernau  in  1712,  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  Died  in  1776. 

Mazel,  mi'zSK,  (Abraham,)  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Camisards  in  France,  born  at  Samt-Jean-du-Gard. 
After  the  insurrection  of  the  Cevennes,  in  1702,  he  was 
imprisoned,  but,  having  escaped,  he  again  attempted  to 
rouse  the  people  to  revolt,  and  was  killed  in  a skirmish 
near  Uzes  in  1710. 

See  Court,  “ Histoire  des  Camisards.” 

Mazeline,  miz'lfen',  (Pierre,)  a French  sculptor, 
born  at  Rouen  in  1633.  The  palace  of  Versailles  is 
adorned  with  several  of  his  works.  Died  in  1708. 

Ma-zep'pa,  (Ivan  Stepanovitch,)  a celebrated  Po- 
lish adventurer,  born  in  the  government  of  Kief  in  1644, 
was  educated  at  the  court  of  John  Casimir,  King  of 
Poland.  Having  been  detected  in  an  intrigue  with  the  wife 
of  a nobleman,  he  was  bound  by  his  orders  to  one  of  the 
wild  horses  of  the  Ukraine  and  carried  to  the  country 
of  the  Cossacks.  He  was  kindly  received  by  them, 
and  rose  to  be  hetman,  or  commander-in-chief  of  their 
armies,  about  1687.  When  Peter  the  Great  attempted 
to  take  possession  of  the  Ukraine,  Mazeppa  strongly 
opposed  the  measure,  but,  finding  resistance  vain,  en- 
tered into  a negotiation  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
for  the  independence  of  his  country.  The  plan  being 
discovered,  and  Mazeppa  deserted  by  his  troops,  he 
joined  the  Swedish  army,  and  after  the  battle  of  Pultava 
took  refuge  in  Turkey,  where  he  died  in  1709.  The  ad- 
ventures of  Mazeppa  have  formed  the  subject  of  one  of 
Byron’s  poems. 

See  Voltaire,  “ Histoire  de  Charles  XII ;”  Lesur,  “ Histoire 
lies  Cosaques;”  Adlerfeld,  “ Histoire  militaire  de  Charles  XII ;” 
Kamenski,  “Life  of  Mazeppa,”  (in  Russian,)  1834. 

Mazois,  mf'zwi',  (Charles  Francois,)  a French 
architect  and  antiquary,  born  at  Lorient  in  1783,  was 
employed  by  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  to  restore  the 
Portici  palace,  and  other  edifices.  He  afterwards  in- 
vestigated the  antiquities  of  Pompeii.  He  published  in 
1 81 1 his  principal  work,  “The  Ruins  of  Pompeii,”  the 
last  two  volumes  of  which  appeared  after  his  death. 
Died  in  1826. 

Mazolini,  mid-zo-lee'nee,  [Lat.  Prie'rias,  derived 
from  the  name  of  his  birthplace,]  (Silvestro,)  an  Italian 
theologian,  born  at  Prierio  about  1460  ; died  in  1523. 

Mazo-Martinez,  del,  del  mi'tho  maR-tee'nSth, 
(Juan  Bautista,)  a Spanish  painter,  born  at  Madrid 
about  1620,  was  a pupil  and  son-in-law  of  Velasquez, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1661  as  painter  to  Philip  IV.  His 
portraits  and  landscapes  are  highly  esteemed.  Died  in 
1687. 

Mazure,  mf'zuR',  (F.  A.  J.,)  a French  journalist  and 
litterateur , born  in  Paris  in  1776,  wrote  a “ History  of 
the  English  Revolution  of  1688,”  and  a “ Life  of  Vol- 
taire.” Died  in  1828. 


Mazza,  mfit'sfi,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  philologist, 
born  at  Parma  in  1724.  He  published  “Select  Chap- 
ters of  Church  History,”  (in  Latin,  1757.)  Died  in  1797. 

Mazza,  (Angelo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Parma  in 
1741,  became  professor  of  Greek  in  his  native  city,  (1768.) 
He  was  the  author  of  an  ode  entitled  “Aura  Armonica,” 
and  a number  of  lyrics,  which  obtained  for  him  a high 
reputation.  Died  in  1817. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Mazza,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  sculptor,  born  at  Bo- 
logna in  1652  ; died  in  1741. 

Mazzinghi,  m£t-s6n'gee  ? (Joseph,)  an  English  mu- 
sician and  composer,  born  in  London  in  1768,  was 
patronized  by  George  III.  and  George  IV.  Among  his 
most  popular  operas  we  may  name  “The  Blind  Girl,” 
“The  Exile,”  and  “Paul  and  Virginia.”  Died  at  Bath 
in  1844. 

Mazzini,  mit-see'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  a distinguished 
Italian  patriot  and  writer,  born  at  Genoa  about  1807,  was 
educated  for  the  profession  of  law.  In  his  youth  he 
wrote  a number  of  literary  articles  for  the  “ Indicatore 
Genovese”  and  other  journals,  and  was  an  adherent  of 
the  romantic  school.  He  devoted  himself  at  an  early 
age  to  the  liberation  and  unity  of  Italy,  which  was  then 
degraded  and  oppressed  by  Austria  and  by  various  petty 
despots.  In  1830  he  joined  the  Society  of  Carbonari, 
which  he  proposed  to  reform.  Having  been  banished 
or  proscribed,  he  retired  in  1831  to  Marseilles,  where  he 
organized  a political  association  called  “Young  Italy,” 
( La  Giovme  Italia,)  whose  watchword  was  “ God  and 
the  People,”  and  whose  fundamental  idea  was  that  the 
liberty  of  the  Italians  can  only  be  secured  by  the  union 
of  the  several  states  or  kingdoms  into  one  nation.  He 
propagated  his  principles  by  writings,  and,  during  a 
long  period  of  exile  and  adversity,  pursued  his  purpose 
with  invincible  constancy. 

About  1842  he  became  a resident  of  London,  and 
began  to  contribute  political  and  scientific  articles  to 
various  journals,  among  which  was  the  “ Westminster 
Review.”  His  letters  were  opened  in  the  post-office  in 
1844  by  the  British  secretary  for  the  home  department, 
Sir  James  Graham.  The  revolutionary  movements  of 
1848  restored  him  to  his  native  country.  He  issued  a 
journal  called  “ Italia  del  Popolo,”  and,  although  he 
preferred  a republic,  was  disposed  to  co-operate  with 
King  Charles  Albert  in  resistance  to  Austrian  domina- 
tion, and  he  enlisted  under  the  standard  of  Garibaldi. 
In  February,  1849,  he  went  to  Rome,  in  which  a republic 
had  recently  been  organized  after  the  flight  of  the  pope. 
He  was  quickly  recognized  as  the  leader  and  master- 
spirit of  the  republicans,  and  in  March  of  that  year 
Mazzini,  Saffi,  and  Armellini  were  appointed  triumvirs. 
They  defended  Rome  resolutely  against  the  French 
army,  by  which  that  city  was  at  length  captured  in  July, 
1849.  Mazzini  then  went  into  exile,  and  chose  London 
as  the  base  of  his  operations.  He  associated  himself 
with  Kossuth  and  Ledru-Rollin  to  form  an  international 
revolutionary  committee  about  1851. 

In  1857  he  incited  an  insurrection  in  Northern  Italy, 
and  went  to  Genoa  to  direct  it ; but  the  movement  failed. 
He  co-operated  with  Garibaldi  in  his  victorious  expedi- 
tion to  Sicily  in  i860,  and  opposed  the  project  which 
Napoleon  III.  formed  for  a confederation  of  Italian 
states.  In  1861  he  republished,  with  additions,  an  es- 
say “ On  the  Unity  of  Italy,”  in  which  he  says,  “ I know 
that  the  idea  of  a confederation  is  both  the  counsel  and 
design  of  one  whom  many  Italians  still  regard  as  the 
friend  and  protector  of  Italy ; but  I know,  too,  that  he  is 
treacherous,  a foreigner,  and  a despot.  That  he  should 
seek  to  weaken  in  order  to  dominate  us  is  easily  under- 
stood ; but  the  mere  fact  that  the  suggestion  springs 
from  such  a source  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
warnings  against  it.” 

He  was  tne  author  of  a work  entitled  “ The  Duties  of 
Man,”  (1858;  English  version,  1862,)  which  enjoys  great 
popularity  in  Italy,  and  of  many  other  works,  wiiting  in 
French  and  English  as  well  as  in  his  native  tongue. 
In  1864  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  “Life  and 
Writings  of  Joseph  Mazzini.”  During  his  residence  in 
London  he  lived  simply  and  plainly,  otien  lodging  in  a 
single  room.  Died  at  Pisa  in  March,  1872. 
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The  character  of  Mazzini  is  well  described  by  Thomas 
Carlyle  in  a letter  to  the  London  “Times,”  June,  1844, 
reprinted  in  the  “ Westminster  Review”  for  September 
of  that  year.  He  says,  “ I have  had  the  honour  to  know 
M.  Mazzini  for  a series  of  years  ; and  I can,  with  great 
freedom,  testify  to  all  men  that  he,  if  I have  ever  seen 
one  such,  is  a man  of  genius  and  virtue,  a man  of  sterling 
veracity,  humanity,  and  nobleness  of  mind, — one  of  those 
rare  men,  numerable,  unfortunately,  but  as  units  in  this 
world,  who  are  worthy  to  be  called  martyr-souls  ; who 
in  silence  piously  in  their  daily  life  understand  and 
practise  what  is  meant  by  that.” 

See  his  “Autobiography,”  6 vols.,  1864;  Jules  de  Brevai., 
“ Mazzini  juge  parlui-meme,”  1853  ; “ Jahrbuch  zum  Conversations- 
Lexikon”  for  1859. 

Mazzocchi,  mit-sok'kee,  or  Mazzoccolo,  mit-solU- 
ko-lo,  (Alessio  Simmacho,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born 
at  Santa  Maria  di  Capua  in  1684.  He  became  professor 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Naples,  and  was  a member  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  of  Paris.  He  wrote  many 
valuable  treatises  in  Latin  and  Italian.  Died  in  1771. 

Mazzoccolo.  See  Mazzocchi. 

Mazzola,  mit-so'H,  (Girolamo  Bedolo,)  an  Italian 
painter,  sometimes  called  Mazzolino,  born  near  Parma 
in  1503,  was  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Parmigiano. 
He  excelled  as  a colorist  and  in  perspective.  Among 
his  best  productions  are  a “Madonna  with  Saint  Cathe- 
rine,” and  “Miracle  of  the  Multiplication  of  Loaves.” 
Died  about  1590. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. 

Mazzola,  Mazzuola,  mat-soo-o'li,  or  Mazzuoli, 
mit-soo-o'lee,  (Girolamo  Francesco  Maria,)  an  emi- 
nent Italian  painter,  surnamed  il  Parmigiano,  (“the 
Parmesan,”)  born  at  Parma  in  1503.  He  visited  Rome 
in  1523,  and  was  employed  by  Clement  VII.  to  execute 
a number  of  works  in  that  city.  His  style,  formed 
on  that  of  Correggio  and  Raphael,  is  characterized  by 
exceeding  grace  and  delicacy  of  form  and  softness  of 
colouring,  and  it  was  said  by  his  admirers  that  “the 
spirit  of  Raphael  had  passed  into  him.”  Among  his 
master-pieces  are  the  “ Madonna  della  Rosa,”  in  the 
gallery  of  Dresden,  an  “ Annunciation,”  in  the  principal 
church  of  Viadana,  the  “ Madonna  with  Saint  Margaret, 
Saint  Jerome,”  etc.,  in  the  Museum  at  Bologna,  the 
“ Madonna  dello  Lungo  Collo,”  at  Florence,  and  the 
“Vision  of  Saint  Jerome,”  in  the  National  Gallery,  Lon- 
don. Mazzola  was  the  first  Italian  artist  who  engraved 
with  aquafortis.  Died  in  1540. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc.;  Affo,  “Vita  di  F- 
Mazzola,”  1784;  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Memoirs  of  Early  Italian 
Painters;”  F.  Bellini,  “Cenni  intorno  alia  Vita  ed  alle  Opere  di 
F.  Mazzola,”  1844;  Mortara,  “Memoria  della  Vita  di  F.  Maz- 
zuola,” 1846. 

Mazzolari,  mit-so-lVree,  (Giuseppe  Maria,)  called 
also  Mariano  Partenio,  an  Italian  writer  and  excellent 
Latin  scholar,  born  at  Pesaro  in  1712.  He  published 
poems,  orations,  critical  essays,  commentaries,  etc.  Died 
in  1786. 

See  Montenari,  “Biografia  di  G.  M.  Mazzolari,”  1837. 

Mazzoli.  See  Mazzola. 

Mazzolino,  mit-so-lee'no,  (Ludovico,)  a celebrated 
Italian  painter,  surnamed  il  Ferrarese,  was  born  at 
Ferrara  in  1481.  His  “Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  and 
“ Christ  in  the  Midst  of  the  Scribes,”  are  ranked  among 
his  master-pieces.  Died  about  1530. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. 

Mazzoni,  mit-so'nee,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  at  Cesena  in  1548.  He  produced  several  critical 
and  philosophical  works,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  his  “Defence  of  Dante,”  (“Defesa  di  Dante,”  1573.) 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Tasso.  Died  in  1598. 

See  Serassi,  “Vita  di  G.  Mazzoni,”  1790;  Ginguen^,  “ Histoire 
de  la  Literature  Italienne.” 

Mazzuchelli,  mJt-soo-kel'lee,  (Giovanni  Maria,) 
Count,  an  Italian  biographer,  born  at  Brescia  in  1707. 
He  was  the  author  of  “Historical  and  Critical  Notices 
of  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  Learned  Italians,”  (“  Scrit- 
tori  d’ltalia,  cioe  Notizie  storiche  e critiche  intorno  alle 
Vite  ed  agli  Scritti  de  letterati  Italian!,”)  a work  of  great 
merit,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  He  published 
two  volumes  of  this  work,  (1753-63.)  Among  his  other 


works  are  a “Life  of  Archimedes,”  (1737,)  and  a “Life 
of  Pietro  Aretino,”  (1741.)  Died  in  1765. 

See  Rodella,  “Vita  del  Conte  G.  Mazzuchelli,”  1766;  Fabroni, 
“Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli 
Italiani  illustri;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Mazzuchelli,  (Piero  Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter, 
surnamed  il  Morazzone,  was  born  at  the  village  of  that 
name  in  1571.  He  studied  at  Milan,  where  he  after- 
wards established  a school.  Among  his  principal  works 
are  a “ Flagellation,”  and  “ Saint  Michael  Triumphant.” 
Died  in  1626. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Mazzuola.  See  Mazzola. 

Mazzuoli.  See  Mazzola. 

Mazzuoli,  mit-soo-o'lee,  or  Mazzola,  m2U'so-H, 
(Filippo  or  Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter,  surnamed  il 
Bastaruolo,  born  at  Ferrara  about  1530;  died  in  1589. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. 

Mead,  (Matthew,)  an  English  nonconformist  divine, 
born  in  Buckinghamshire  in  1629.  He  was  the  author 
of  “The  Young  Man’s  Remembrancer,”  and  “Sermons 
on  Ezekiel’s  Wheels.”  Died  in  1699. 

Mead,  (Richard,)  a celebrated  English  physician, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Stepney  in  1673.  He 
studied  at  Leyden,  and  subsequently  visited  Italy,  where 
he  took  his  medical  degree  at  Padua.  He  was  after- 
wards elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  on  the  accession  of  George 
II.  (1727)  became  his  physician-in-ordinary.  He  was 
the  author  of  a “Mechanical  Account  of  Poisons,” 
(1702,)  “A  Short  Discourse  concerning  Pestilential  Con- 
tagion,” (1720,)  which  was  translated  into  French  and 
Latin,  “ Medicina  Sacra,”  (1749,)  or  an  account  of  dis- 
eases mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  other  medical  works 
of  a high  character.  Dr.  Mead  numbered  among  his 
friends  Pope,  Newton,  and  Boerhaave.  Died  in  1754. 

See  Maty,  “Authentic  Memoirs  of  Richard  Mead,”  1755;  Le- 
man, “ Memoirs  of  the  Life,  etc.  of  Dr.  Richard  Mead.” 

Meade,  meed,  (George  G.,)  a distinguished  American 
general,  was  born  in  1816,  at  Cadiz,  in  Spain,  where 
his  father,  R.  W.  Meade,  was  United  States  consul. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1835,  served  in  the 
Mexican  war,  (1846-47,)  and  became  a captain  in  1856. 
He  was  appointed  a brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in 
August,  1861,  and  served  in  the  battle  of  Gaines’s  Mill, 
June  27,  1862.  At  Malvern  Hill  he  received  two  wounds, 
July  1.  He  commanded  a division  at  Antietam,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1862.  Having  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
major-general,  he  directed  a corps  at  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, December  13,  1862,  and  at  that  of  Chancel- 
lorsville,  May  2-3,  1863.  On  the  28th  of  June  ensuing, 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac.  Just  before  the  date  last  named,  Gen- 
eral Lee  had  invaded  Pennsylvania  with  a large  army, 
which  the  Union  army  encountered  at  Gettysburg  on 
the  1st  of  July.  General  Meade,  whose  forces  occu- 
pied a good  position  on  a range  of  hills,  acted  mostly  on 
the  defensive  at  this  battle,  which  lasted  three  days  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  triumph  of  the  Union  cause. 
(See  Lee,  R.  E.)  General  Meade  reported  that  he  took 
at  Gettysburg  13,621  prisoners,  some  of  whom  were 
probably  wounded,  and  he  lost  16,643  killed  and  wounded. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  a brigadier-general  of  the  regu- 
lar army  by  a commission  dated  July  3,  1863.  About 
the  18th  of  July  he  moved  his  army  across  the  Potomac 
into  Virginia,  where  he  had  several  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy  in  October  and  November,  1863.  He  was  second 
in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  its  operations 
against  Richmond  in  1864.  “ I tried  as  far  as  possible,” 

says  General  Grant,  “ to  leave  General  Meade  in  inde- 
pendent command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  My 
instructions  for  that  army  were  all  through  him,  and 
were  general  in  their  nature,  leaving  all  the  details  and  the 
execution  to  him.  The  campaigns  that  followed  proved 
him  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.”  In  August, 
1864,  he  was  appointed  a major-general  of  the  regular 
army.  The  army  of  which  he  had  the  immediate  com- 
mand fought  great  battles  at  the  Wilderness,  Spottsyl- 
vania  Court-House,  and  Cold  Harbour,  and  was  em- 
ployed many  months  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  (See 
Grant,  U.  S.)  General  Meade  was  appointed  com- 
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mander  of  the  third  military  district,  comprising  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Alabama,  in  1867.  Died  in  1872. 

Meade,  (Richard  Kidder,)  an  American  soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  born  in  Nansemond  county,  Virginia, 
about  1750,  was  one  of  General  Washington’s  aides.  Died 
about  1810. 

Meade,  (William,)  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  Clarke  county,  Virginia,  in  1789.  He  graduated 
at  Princeton  College  in  1808,  and  in  1841  succeeded 
Bishop  Moore  as  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Virginia.  Pie  published  several  theological 
works.  Died  in  1862. 

Meadowcourt,  mSd'o-kort,  (Richard,)  an  English 
critic,  born  in  Staffordshire  in  1697,  published  Notes  on 
Milton’s  “Paradise  Regained.”  Died  in  1769. 

Meagher,  ma'Her  or  ma'er,  (Thomas  Francis,)  a 
general,  born  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  in  1823.  He  joined 
the  movement  for  the  independence  of  Ireland,  and  was 
condemned  in  1848  to  banishment  or  penal  servitude 
for  life.  He  escaped  from  Tasmania  in  1852,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  United  States.  He  raised  in  1861  an  Irish 
brigade,  which  he  commanded  at  Gaines’s  Mill,  June 
27,  at  Antietam,  September  17,  and  at  Fredericksburg, 
December  13,  1862.  Died  in  1867. 

Mean,  de,  deh  ml'6N',  (Charles,)  Baron,  a Belgian 
jurist,  born  at  Liege  in  1604;  died  in  1674. 

Means,  (Alexander,)  a Methodist  minister,  born 
in  North  Carolina  in  1801.  He  became  professor  of 
natural  science  in  Emory  College  in  1838,  and  professor 
of  chemistry  in  a medical  college  at  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
in  1855. 

Meaume,  mom,  (Edouard,)  a French  jurist  and 
archaeologist,  born  at  Rouen  in  1812.  Among  his  works 
is  a “Life  of  Jacques  Callot,”  (2  vols.,  i860.) 

Mecenate.  See  Maecenas. 

Mecene,  the  French  of  Maecenas,  (which  see.) 

Mechain,  iti&'sMn',  (Pierre  FRANqois  Andr£,)  an 
eminent  French  astronomer,  born  at  Laon  in  1744. 
Having  visited  Paris,  he  acquired  the  friendship  and 
patronage  of  Lalande.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  about  1782,  and  in  1785  succeeded 
Jeaurat  as  editor  of  the  “ Connaissances  des  Temps.”  In 
1791  he  was  appointed,  conjointly  with  Delambre,  to 
measure  the  arc  of  the  meridian  between  Dunkirk  and 
Barcelona.  Dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  his  calcula- 
tions, he  was  preparing  to  prolong  the  measurement  to 
the  Balearic  Isles,  when  he  was  attacked  with  fever,  and 
died  on  the  journey,  (1805.) 

See  Delambre,  “ Histoire  de  l’Astronomie  au  dix-huitieme 
Si&cle.” 

Mechel,  mSk'el,  (Christian,)  a Swiss  engraver,  born 
at  Bale  in  1737;  died  in  1817. 

Mecheln,  mSic'Sln,  or  Meckenen,  van,  vfn  mek'- 
keh-nen',  (Israel,)  a celebrated  German  painter  and 
engraver,  said  to  have  been  born  near  Bocholt,  in  the 
bishopric  of  Munster.  It  is,  however,  supposed  by  many 
that  there  were  two  artists  of  the  name.  The  principal 
works  attributed  to  Meister  Israel,  as  he  was  called,  are 
in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich.  They  possess  great  excel- 
lence, and  entitle  him  to  rank  with  Van  Eyck,  Memling, 
and  other  eminent  painters  of  the  Flemish  school.  Died 
in  1503. 

Mecherino.  See  Beccafumi. 

Mecki,  mik'e,  ? (John  Joseph,)  a distinguished  cul- 
tivator and  agricultural  writer,  of  Italian  extraction,  born 
in  England  about  1800.  Having  made  a fortune  by  trade 
in  London,  he  purchased  in  Essex  a farm,  which  was  es- 
teemed one  of  the  finest  in  England.  He  also  published 
“ Letters  on  Agricultural  Improvement,”  “ Experience 
in  Drainage,”  and  “How  to  Farm  Profitably,”  (1859.) 
Died  in  1880. 

Meckel,  mSk'kel,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  an  eminent 
German  anatomist,  born  at  Wetzlar  in  1714.  He  became 
surgeon  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  made  discoveries 
in  anatomy,  and  wrote  numerous  medical  and  anatomical 
works.  Died  in  1774. 

See  J.  H.  S.  Formey,  “ £loge  de  M.  Meckel,”  1774. 

Meckel,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a German  anatomist, 
born  at  Halle  in  1781,  was  a grandson  of  the  preceding. 
He  became  professor  of  surgery  and  anatomy  at  Halle 
in  1806.  He  published  “ Contributions  to  Comparative 


Anatomy,”  and  translated  Cuvier’s  “ Comparative  Anat- 
omy,” to  which  he  added  valuable  notes.  Died  in  1833. 

Meckenen.  See  Meckeln. 

Meda,  mVdf',  or  Merda,  mSR'di',  (Charles  An- 
dr£,)  a French  general,  born  in  1775,  served  in  the  prin- 
cipal wars  of  the  Revolution,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
general  of  brigade,  (1808.)  He  was  mortally  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Moskwa,  (1812.) 

Mede,  meed,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  English  scholar 
and  divine,  born  in  Essex  in  1586.  He  studied  at  Christ 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  afterwards  became  pro- 
fessor of  Greek.  His  “ Clavis  Apocalyptica,”  published 
in  1627,  is  esteemed  a standard  work.  Died  in  1638. 

See  “ Life  of  Joseph  Mede,”  prefixed  to  his  works,  1672. 

Me-de'a,  [Gr.  M r/5aa;  Fr.  M£d:£e,  ma'di',]  a famous 
sorceress,  daughter  of  ALetes,  King  of  Colchis.  Having 
assisted  Jason  to  obtain  the  golden  fleece,  she  became 
his  wife  and  accompanied  him  to  Greece.  Being  after- 
wards deserted  by  him,  she  destroyed  their  two  sons. 
The  story  of  Medea  has  formed  the  subject  of  tragedies 
by  Euripides  and  Sophocles  among  the  ancients,  and 
Corneille  among  the  moderns.  Those  written  by  Soph- 
ocles, zEschylus,  and  Ovid  are  lost. 

Medee.  See  Medea. 

Mederer,  ma'deh-rer,  (Johann  Nepomuk,)  a Ger- 
man litterateur,  born  in  1734,  published  several  works  on 
German  history.  Died  in  1808. 

Med'hurst,  (Walter  Henry,)  an  English  mission- 
ary and  Chinese  scholar,  born  in  London  in  1796.  Hav- 
ing spent  many  years  in  China,  Java,  and  Malacca,  and 
become  thoroughly  versed  in  the  languages  of  those 
countries,  he  published  a “ Chinese-and-English  Dic- 
tionary,” (1842,)  “ Chinese  Dialogues,”  (1844,)  “ English- 
and-Japanese  Vocabulary,”  and  other  works.  Died  in 
1857. 

Medici,  (Alessandro  de’.)  See  Leo  XI. 

Medici,  de’,  dl  m£d'e-chee  or  ma'de-chee,  (Alessan- 
dro,) the  subverter  of  the  liberties  of  Florence,  born  in 
1510,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a natural  son  of 
Lorenzo,  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  by  others,  of  the  cardi- 
nal Giulio  de’  Medici,  afterwards  Clement  VII.  After 
the  sacking  of  Rome,  in  1527,  the  latter  made  a treaty 
with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  1529,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Medici  should  be  restored  to  their 
former  rank  at  Florence,  with  Alexander  as  chief  of  the 
republic.  A marriage  was  also  arranged  between  him 
and  Margaret  of  Austria,  a natural  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror. In  1530  Florence  was  taken  by  the  Imperial 
troops  under  Ferdinand  de  Gonzaga,  and  soon  after  the 
pope  obtained  from  the  emperor  a diploma  which  was 
to  decide  the  constitution  of  Florence.  By  this  article 
Alexander  was  declared  head  of  the  republic,  but  the 
Florentines  were  left  in  possession  of  the  same  privileges 
they  had  enjoyed  under  the  former  Medici.  At  length,  by 
the  united  intrigues  of  Clement  VII.  and  Alexander,  the 
latter  was  declared  duke  of  the  republic  in  1532,  and  the 
old  form  of  government  was  abolished.  He  now  sig- 
nalized himself  by  every  species  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion. In  1535,  Cardinal  Ippolito  de’  Medici,  whom  he 
had  long  feared  as  a rival,  was  poisoned  by  his  orders  ; 
and  he  is  believed  to  have  caused  the  death  of  his  own 
mother  in  the  same  manner.  In  1537,  Lorenzino  de’ 
Medici,  a distant  relative  of  the  duke,  desiring  to  rid 
his  country  of  such  a tyrant,  procured  his  assassination. 
Alexander  left  a son,  named  Giuliano. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Republiques  Italiennes;”  Madame 
Allart,  “ Histoire  de  la  Republique  de  Florence.” 

Medici,  de’,  (Cosimo  or  Cosmo,)  surnamed  the 
Elder,  a celebrated  statesman  of  the  Florentine  repub- 
lic, was  born  in  1389.  He  was  a liberal  patron  of  learning 
and  the  arts,  and  made  a munificent  use  of  the  immense 
fortune  he  had  accumulated  by  commerce,  in  adorning 
his  native  city  with  public  edifices  and  founding  institu- 
tions for  educational  and  charitable  purposes.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  was  an  academy  at  Florence  for 
teaching  the  Platonic  philosophy,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  placed  Marsilio  Ficino.  He  also  made  a large  col- 
lection of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Oriental  manuscripts,  which 
he  bestowed  on  the  Laurentian  Library.  These  benefits, 
and  the  urbanity  and  moderation  of  his  character,  won 
for  him  great  personal  popularity  and  the  title  of  “ Father 
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of  his  Country.”  To  give  a detailed  account  of  his  ser- 
vices to  literature  and  art  would  be  to  write  the  history 
of  the  Renaissance  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  words  of  Ginguene,  “ One  saw  at  Florence 
Masaccio  and  Lippi  adorn  churches  and  palaces  with 
the  productions  of  their  pencil,  Donatelli  give  life  and 
expression  to  marble,  and  Brunelleschi,  architect,  sculp- 
tor, and  poet,  raise  the  magnificent  cupola  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore  ; while  the  Greek  refugees,  in  return 
for  the  noble  asylum  he  had  given  them,  spread  abroad 
the  treasures  of  their  beautiful  language  and  the  master- 
pieces of  their  orators,  philosophers,  and  poets.”  Cosimo 
died  in  1464,  leaving  a son,  named  Piero. 

Medici,  de’,  (Cosimo,)  called  the  Great,  [Lat. 
Cos'mus  Medice'us  Mag'nus,]  son  of  the  general 
Giovanni  de’  Medici,  was  born  in  1519.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander  he  was  declared  his  successor  in  1537,  through 
the  influence  of  Cardinal  Cibo,  which  choice  was  con- 
firmed by  Charles  V.  In  1537  he  obtained  a victory  at 
Montemerlo  over  the  hostile  Florentines.  Cruel  and 
suspicious  in  his  disposition,  he  caused  upwards  of  four 
hundred  Florentine  emigrants  to  be  put  to  death  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  and,  having  deprived  the  magis- 
trates of  all  authority,  was  invested  with  absolute  power. 
In  1554  the  Marquis  de  Marignano,  one  of  his  generals, 
defeated  the  French  army  under  Marshal  Strozzi,  at 
Siannagallo,  and  soon  after  Philip  II.,  having  succeeded 
the  emperor,  conferred  upon  the  Duke  of  Florence  the 
state  of  Sienna,  with  the  exception  of  the  ports.  In  1562 
Giovanni  de’  Medici,  a son  of  Cosimo,  died  suddenly, 
as  is  supposed,  by  the  hand  of  his  brother  Don  Garcias. 
A short  time  after,  the  latter  also  died,  and  his  father 
was  charged  with  his  death.  Eleonora  of  Toledo,  wife 
of  the  grand  duke,  soon  followed  her  sons,  and  her  death 
was  likewise  attributed  to  Cosimo.  These  fatal  events 
form  the  subject  of  Alfieri’s  tragedy  of  “ Don  Garcias.” 
In  1564  Cosimo  made  his  son  Francesco  his  associate  in 
the  government,  and  in  1569  he  was  declared  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  by  a bull  of  Pius  V.  He  died  in  1574, 
leaving  three  legitimate  sons,  Francesco,  Ferdinand,  and 
Piero. 

See  Baldini,  “Vita  di  Cosmo  de’  Medici  I.,”  1578;  Fabroni, 
“ Magni  Cosmi  Medicei  Vita Aldo  Manucci,  “Vita  di  Cosimo 
de’  Medici,”  1586;  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Ripubliques  Itali- 
ennes.” 

Medici,  de’,  (Cosimo  II.,)  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
born  in  1590,  was  a son  of  Ferdinand  I.  He  began  to 
reign  in  1609,  and  ruled  with  moderation  and  clemency. 
Died  in  1621. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Republiques  Italiennes.” 

Medici,  de’,  (Cosimo  III.,)  a son  of  Ferdinand  II., 
was  born  in  1642,  and  became  grand  duke  in  1670.  He 
married  Marguerite  d’Orleans,  (a  daughter  of  Gaston  de 
France,)  who  regarded  Cosimo  with  extreme  dislike  and 
caused  him  much  trouble.  He  died  in  1723,  and  his 
family  then  became  extinct. 

See  Botta,  “Storia  d’ltalia.” 

Medici,  de’,  (Giovanni.)  See  Leo  X. 

Medici,  de’,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  statesman,  born 
in  1360,  was  the  father  of  Cosimo  the  Elder,  noticed 
above.  He  amassed  a large  fortune  by  commerce,  and 
rose  through  various  offices  to  be  gonfaloniere  of  justice 
in  1421.  Died  in  1428. 

See  Machiavel,  “ Storie  Florentine.” 

Medici,  de',  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  general,  of  the 
same  family  as  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1498.  He 
distinguished  himself  both  by  his  courage  and  his 
ferocity  in  the  civil  wars  of  his  country,  and  afterwards 
entered  the  French  service.  He  was  mortally  wounded 
in  battle  in  1526. 

Medici,  de’,  (Giuliano,)  youngest  son  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  was  born  in  1478.  He  married  in  1515 
Philiberta  of  Savoy,  aunt  of  Francis  I.,  by  whom  he 
was  created  Duke  of  Nemours.  Died  in  1516. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Republiques  Italiennes.” 

Medici,  de’,  (Giulio.)  See  Clement  VII. 

Medici,  de’,  (Ippolito,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  born  at 
Urbino  in  1511,  was  a natural  son  of  Giuliano,  noticed 
above.  He  possessed  immense  wealth,  and  was  noted 
for  his  accomplishments  and  his  profligacy.  He  died 
’n  1 535»  from  the  effects  of  poison  administered,  it  is 


supposed,  by  order  of  Alessandro  de’  Medici,  Duke 
of  Florence. 

See  Varchi,  “Istoria  Fiorentina.” 

Medici,  de’,  (Lorenzo  I.,)  surnamed  the  Magnifi- 
cent, [Fr.  Laurent  le  Magnifique,  lo'rfiN'leh  min'- 
ye'ftk' ; Lat.  Lauren'tius  Med'ices  or  Medice'us  ; 
It.  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  lo-r£n'zo£l  min-yee'fe-ko,j 
Prince  of  Florence,  was  born  in  1448.  He  was  the  son 
of  Piero  I.,  and  grandson  of  Cosimo  the  Elder,  and, 
having  early  entered  public  life,  succeeded  to  the  influ- 
ence and  popularity  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  care- 
fully educated  by  the  best  masters  of  the  time,  being 
instructed  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  by  the  celebrated 
Marsilio  Ficino.  In  1478  he  narrowly  escaped  falling 
a victim  to  a conspiracy  formed  by  the  Pazzi  family  of 
Florence  in  conjunction  with  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa 
and  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  His  brother  Giuliano  was  assas- 
sinated, and  he  received  a slight  wound.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Pisa  was  hanged  for  this  offence,  and  Lorenzo 
was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  In  1484  the 
latter  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VIII.,  who 
became  a friend  and  ally  of  Lorenzo.  Florence  enjoyed 
great  prosperity  under  the  government  of  Lorenzo,  who 
acquired  the  favour  of  the  people  by  his  munificence, 
prudence,  and  clemency.  He  was  highly  distinguished 
as  a patron  of  literature  and  art,  founded  at  Florence  an 
academy  for  the  study  of  the  antique,  and  expended  large 
sums  in  the  erection  of  public  edifices  and  in  the  collec- 
tion of  libraries.  He  also  attained  considerable  eminence 
as  a poet.  Died  in  April,  1492. 

See  Roscoe,  “ Life  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,”  2 vols.  4to,  1795  ; 
Angelo  Fabroni,  “Laurentii  Medicis  Magnifici  Vita,”  2 vols., 
1784;  Papire-Masson,  “ Vita  Laurentii  Medicis,”  1587 ; Macchia- 
velli,  “ Istorie  Fiorentine N.  Valori,  “ Laurentii  Medicei  Vita,” 
1749 ; Scipione  Ammirato,  “ Istorie  Fiorentine Sismondi,  “ His- 
toire des  Republiques  Italiennes;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnd- 
rale Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe “ Lives  of  the 
Italian  Poets,”  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing,  London,  1831. 

Medici,  de’,  (Lorenzo  II.,)  eldest  son  of  Piero  II., 
born  at  Florence  in  1492,  was  placed,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  uncle,  Leo  X.,  at  the  head  of  the  republic. 
He  married  in  1518  Madeleine  de  La  Tour,  daughter  of 
Jean,  Count  d’Auvergne,  and  died  in  1519,  leaving  an 
infant  daughter,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  afterwards  Queen 
of  France. 

Medici,  de’,  (Ludovico,)  Duke  of  Sarto,  called  also 
the  Chevalier  de  Medici,  a Neapolitan  statesman,  born 
in  1760.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  finance  in  1810, 
and  in  1815  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Vienna.  Died 
in  1830. 

Medici,  de’,  (Piero  I.,)  eldest  son  of  Cosimo  the 
Elder,  born  in  1414,  succeeded  his  father  as  chief  of  the 
Florentine  republic.  He  had  powerful  rivals  in  the 
Pitti  family  and  other  nobles  of  Florence,  whose  attempt 
to  assassinate  him  was  defeated  by  the  prudence  of  his 
son  Lorenzo.  Died  in  1469. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Republiques  Italiennes.” 

Medici,  de’,  (Piero  II.,)  eldest  son  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1471.  He  succeeded 
to  the  rank  and  influence  of  his  father  in  the  republic  ; 
but  his  arrogance  and  rashness  soon  deprived  him  of  the 
popularity  hitherto  enjoyed  by  his  family.  On  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.,  in  1494,  Piero  made 
overtures  to  the  French  king,  into  whose  hands  he  sur- 
rendered several  important  places.  Having  subsequently 
entered  the  French  army,  he  shared  in  its  defeat  at  the 
Garigliano  by  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  in  1503,  and  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Republiques  Italiennes.” 

Medici,  de’,  (Salvestro,)  a Florentine  statesman, 
belonged  to  the  Ghibeline  faction,  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  rivals  of  the  Albizzi  family.  He  was  made 
gonfaloniere  of  justice  in  1378;  but,  the  Guelph  party 
having  again  come  into  power,  he  was  banished  in  1381. 

See  Noble,  “Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Medici.” 

Medicis.  See  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

Medicus,  ma'de-kfis,  (Friedrich  Casimir,)  a Ger- 
man botanist,  born  at  Grumbach  in  1736.  He  published 
several  able  botanical  and  medical  works.  Died  in  1808. 

Medina,  mi-dee'ni,  (Sir  John  Baptist,)  a Flemish 
painter,  of  Spanish  extraction,  born  at  Brussels  in  1630, 
resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Great  Britain.  He 
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was  a pupil  of  Rubens,  and  enjoyed  a high  reputation. 
Died  in  1711. 

Medina,  mk-Dee'nl,  (Pedro,)  a Spanish  writer,  born 
at  Seville  about  1510,  was  the  author  of  several  historical 
and  mathematical  works,  and  a treatise  on  navigation, 
entitled  “Arte  de  Navegar,”  (1545,)  which  was  trans- 
lated into  several  languages. 

Medina,  de,  dk  mk-Dee'nl,  (Salvador  Jacinto 
Polo,)  a Spanish  poet,  born  at  Murcia,  wrote  the  “ Fable 
of  Apollo  and  Daphne,”  and  a number  of  epigrams, 
lyrics,  etc.  Died  about  1660. 

Medina  de  Medinilla,  de,  dk  mk-Dee'nl  elk  mk-De- 
nfel'yl,  (Pedro,)  a Spanish  poet,  supposed  to  have  been 
a native  of  Seville.  He  wrote  an  eclogue  on  the  death 
of  Isabella,  wife  of  Lope  de  Vega,  his  intimate  friend. 

Medina-Sidonia,  de,  (Gaspar  Alonzo  Perez  de 
Guzman,)  Duke,  a Spanish  grandee,  who  lived  about 
1640,  was  a nephew  of  Onvarez.  He  formed  a project 
to  make  himself  King  of  Andalusia. 

Meding,  (Oskar,)  known  as  Gregor  Samarow,  a Ger- 
man novelist,  was  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1829.  He  is 
the  author  of  “ Um  Szepterund  Kronen,”  (1872,)  “ Kai- 
serin  Elizabeth,”  (1881)  and  other  works. 

Medinilla,  (Balthasar  Elisio.)  a Spanish  poet, 
born  at  Toledo  in  1 585,  was  a friend  and  disciple  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  who  wrote  an  elegy  on  his  early  death. 

Med-i-trl'na,  a Roman  goddess  of  medicine,  in  whose 
Honour  the  festival  of  Meditrinalia  was  celebrated  in  the 
month  of  October. 

Med'ows,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  general,  born 
in  1738.  He  served  in  America,  and  was  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  (1777.)  He  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-general in  1792,  and  in  1801  succeeded  Lord 
Cornwallis  as  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  Died  in  1813. 

Medrano,  de,  dk  mk-DRl'no,  (Francisco,)  a Spanish 
lyric  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  works  are 
highly  praised.  Little  is  known  of  his  life. 

Me-du'sa,  [Gr.  Mtdovaa ; Fr.  MliDUSE,  mk'diiz',]  one 
of  the  Gorgons,  was  represented  as  a beautiful  woman 
who  captivated  Neptune  and  offended  Minerva  by  re- 
ceiving his  embraces  in  her  temple.  The  goddess  changed 
her  hairs  into  serpents,  after  which  Perseus  cut  off  her 
head  and  gave  it  to  Minerva,  who  placed  it  in  the  centre 
of  her  aegis.  (See  Gorgon.) 

Meduse.  See  Medusa. 

Meek,  (Alexander  Beaufort,)  an  American  lawyer 
and  writer,  born  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  in  1814. 
As  a member  of  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  he  procured 
the  adoption  of  a system  of  free  schools  about  1853. 
Among  his  works  is  a volume  of  “ Songs  and  Poems  of 
the  South,”  (1857.)  Died  in  1865. 

Meel.  See  Mi  el. 

Meei',  van  der,  vfn  der  maR,  (Jan,)  an  eminent 
Dutch  painter,  born  at  Schoenhoven  in  1627.  His  fa- 
vourite subjects  were  sea-views,  landscapes,  and  animals, 
in  which  he  attained  great  excellence.  Died  about  1690. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Meer,  van  der,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  landscape-painter, 
born  at  Haarlem  about  1665,  was  a pupil  of  Nicholas 
Berghem.  Died  in  1704. 

Meerbeeck,  van,  vin  maR'bak,  (Adrian,)  a Flemish 
writer,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1563,  was  the  author  of  several 
historical  works  in  Latin  and  Flemish.  Died  about  1630. 

Meerman,  maR'mln,  (Geraart,)  a learned  Dutch 
jurist,  born  at  Leyden  in  1722,  was  appointed  pensionary 
of  Rotterdam.  He  published  a valuable  work  on  civil 
law,  entitled  “Novus  Thesaurus  Juris  Civilis,”  etc.,  (7 
vols.,  1751,)  and  “Origines  Typographicae,”  (1765,)  a 
treatise  on  the  origin  of  printing.  Died  in  1771. 

Meerman,  (Jan,)  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
the  Hague  in  1753.  He  studied  at  Gottingen,  and  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  law  at  Leyden.  He  was  made  a 
senator  and  count  of  the  empire  by  Napoleon,  (1811,) 
and  became  minister  of  public  instruction  under  Louis 
Bonaparte.  He  wrote  a supplement  to  his  father’s 
“Thesaurus,”  and  published  several  works  in  French. 
He  died  in  1815. 

See  Cras,  “ Elogium  Johannis  Meerman,’*  1817. 

Meerveldt,  von,  fon  maR'fllt',  ( Maximilian,  ) 
Count,  a German  general,  born  in  Westphalia  in  1766, 


commanded  a corps  of  Austrians  at  Leipsic  in  1813. 
Died  in  1814. 

Meerza  or  Mirza,  meeR'zt,  (Samuel,)  a Persian  his- 
torian, born  near  Ispahan  about  1490,  was  a son  of  Shah 
Ismail,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Softs.  He  wrote  a 
“History  of  Poets.”  Died  after  1550. 

Meerza-  (or  Mirza-)  Iskander-Kazem-Beg,  meeR'- 
zt is-ktn'der  kt'zem-b§g,  (Moham'med  Al'ee,)  a 
Persian  philologist,  born  in  the  province  of  Ghilan  in 
1803.  Having  settled  in  Russia,  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity  in  1822,  and  subsequently  became  professor 
of  the  Persian  language  and  literature  at  the  University 
of  Saint  Petersburg.  He  published  an  “ Essay  on  Arabic 
Literature,”  (in  Persian,)  and  other  works  in  Russian  and 
Persian,  and  has  written  a “ Concordance  of  the  Koran,” 
(in  Arabic,)  and  a “General  History  of  the  Turks,”  (in 
Russian.) 

Meetkercke.  See  Metkerke,  (Adolphus.) 

Megabyze.  See  Megabyzus. 

Meg-a-by'zus  or  Meg-a-ba'zus,  [Gr.  M eya6v[p(  or 
MeyaSafrc  ; Fr.  M£gabyze,  mk'gi'bkz',  or  MIsgaisazk, 
mk'gf'btz',]  a Persian  nobleman,  and  one  of  the  seven 
who  conspired  against  Smerdis  the  Magian  in  521  B.c. 
He  afterwards  commanded  an  army  of  Darius  I.  in 
Europe. 

See  Herodotus,  books  iii.  and  vii. 

Megaera.  See  Furize. 

Meg'a-ra,  [Gr.  M eyapa ; Fr.  MflGARE,  mk'gf  r',]  a 
daughter  of  Creon,  King  of  Thebes,  was  a wife  of  Her- 
cules, who,  after  he  had  in  a paroxysm  of  insanity  killed 
her  children,  gave  her  to  Iolas. 

Megare.  See  Megara. 

Megasthene.  _ See  Megasthenes. 

Me-gas'the-nes,  [Gr.  M eyaaOevric  ; Fr.  M^gasth^ne, 
mk'gfs'tkn',]  a Greek  geographer  under  the  reign  of 
Seleucus  Nicator,  King  of  Syria,  whom  he  served  as 
secretary  about  300  B.c.  He  was  the  author  of  a work 
entitled  “ Indica,”  extracts  from  which  are  contained  in 
the  writings  of  Strabo,  Hilian,  and  Arrian. 

Megerle.  See  Abram  a Sancta  Clara. 

Meggot.  See  Elwes. 

Megingjord  or  Megingjardar.  See  Thor. 

Me-gis'ti-as,  [M eycanag,]  a celebrated  soothsayer,  a 
native  of  Acarnania,  fell  with  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae. 

Meglio,  del,  del  mU'yo,  (Jacopo  Coppi,)  an  Italian 
painter  of  the  Florentine  school,  born  in  1523,  assisted 
Vasari  in  painting  the  pictures  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
Died  in  1591. 

Mehegan,  mk'k'gSN',  (Guillaume  Alexandre,)  a 
French  litterateur , born  at  La  Salle  in  1721.  He  became 
professor  of  Erench  literature  at  Copenhagen  in  1751. 
His  most  important  work  is  entitled  “ Picture  of  Modern 
History  from  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire  to  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,”  (1766.)  Died  in  1766. 

Mehemet-Alee,  (or  -Ali,)  mih'heh-mSt  t'lee,  or 
Mo-ham'med-Al'ee,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  was  born  at 
Kavala  in  1769.  Having  lost  his  parents  at  an  early  age, 
he  was  protected  by  the  Turkish  governor  of  the  town. 
His  distinguished  abilities  and  energy  soon  won  for  him 
a high  reputation,  and  he  was  sent  in  1799  to  assist  the 
British  in  expelling  the  French  from  Egypt.  He  was 
appointed  in  1804  Pasha  of  Cairo,  for  his  services  in 
defending  that  city  from  the  oppression  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, and  in  1806  was  made  Governor  of  Upper  Egypt 
by  the  Sultan.  After  a protracted  contest  with  the  Mame- 
lukes, who  had  for  centuries  been  the  scourge  of  the 
country,  Mehemet  Alee  invited  them  to  a festival  at 
Cairo,  and,  having  enclosed  them  in  the  citadel,  ordered 
a general  massacre,  in  which  four  hundred  and  seventy 
perished,  (1811.)  This  sanguinary  act  was  followed  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Mamelukes  in  other  parts  of  Egypt. 
In  1830  he  invaded  Syria,  which  he  soon  subdued,  and 
which,  after  the  interference  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
was  ceded  to  him  by  the  Sultan,  on  condition  of  his  being 
a vassal  of  the  Porte,  (1833.)  The  Sultan,  becoming 
jealous  of  his  powerful  rival,  made  a treaty,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  several  European  powers,  in  1841,  by  which  Me- 
hemet was  obliged  to  relinquish  Syria,  but  his  family  was 
permitted  to  retain  the  pashalic  of  Egypt.  He  died  in 
1849,  having  the  previous  year  resigned  the  government 
to  his  son,  Ibraheem  Pasha.  As  a ruler,  Mehemet  Alee 
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displayed  talents  of  a very  high  order,  and  few  princes 
have  founded  more  beneficent  institutions  .or  shown  a 
more  just  and  liberal  spirit.  He  established  schools  and 
colleges,  created  an  army  and  navy,  and  introduced  the 
manufactures  of  Europe.  He  protected  his  Christian 
subjects,  and  aided  by  his  liberality  the  researches  of 
Champollion,  Lepsius,  and  other  eminent  savants. 

See  F.  Mengin,  “Histoire  de  l’figypte  sous  le  Gouvernement  de 
Mohammed  All,”  1839;  A.  de  Vaulabelle,  “Histoire  de  l’Elgypte.” 

Meliemet-Alee,  (Pasha,)  mSh'heh-mSt  .Vlee  pi/shS,', 
an  Ottoman  minister  of  state,  born  at  Trebizond  about 
1807.  He  became  a general  of  division  in  1840,  and  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  Sultan  Mahmood  in  1844.  He  was 
grand  vizier  of  Turkey  from  October,  1852,  to  May,  1853. 
Died  in  1865. 

Mehul,  mi'iil',  (Iitienne  Henri,)  a celebrated  French 
composer,  born  in  the  department  of  Ardennes  in  1763. 
Having  previously  received  some  instruction  from  Hau- 
ser, a German  organist,  he  repaired  in  1778  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  a pupil  of  Gluck.  In  1790  he  brought 
out  his  opera  of  “ Euphrosyne  and  Coradin,”  which  met 
with  brilliant  success  and  was  pronounced  by  Gretry  equal 
to  the  finest  productions  of  Gluck.  Among  his  operas, 
which  are  more  than  forty  in  number,  we  may  name 
“ Stratonice,”  “Joseph  in  Egypt,”  and  “The  Blind  Man 
of  Toledo.”  His  “Song  of  Victory”  and  other  popular 
melodies  of  the  kind  are  also  greatly  admired.  Mehul 
was  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
and  a member  of  the  French  Institute.  Died  in  1817. 

See  QuATREiufeRE  de  Quincy,  “Notice  sur  Mehul;”  Fins, 
“Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens  Vieillard,  “Notice  sur 
Meluil,  sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres,”  1859;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rale.” 

Melius,  ma'tis',  (Livio,)  a Flemish  painter,  born  at 
Oudenarde  in  1630,  studied  in  Italy  under  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  and  died  at  Florence  in  1691. 

Melius,  ma'oos,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  scholar,  a 
native  of  Florence,  lived  about  1730-50. 

Meibom,  mi'bom,  [Lat.  Meibo'mius,]  (Heinrich,) 
a German  historian  and  philologist,  born  at  Lemgo 
in  1555.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  history  of 
Germany  in  the  middle  ages.  Died  in  1625. 

Meibom,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a German  physician 
and  litterateur,  born  at  Helmstedt  in  1590,  was  a son  of 
the  preceding.  He  wrote  a number  of  medical  treatises, 
and  also  a “ Life  of  Maecenas.”  Died  in  1655.  His  son, 
Heinrich  Meibom,  born  at  Lubeck  in  1638,  became 
professor  of  medicine  at  Helmstedt  in  1661,  and  of  his- 
tory and  poetry  hi  1678.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
able  medical  works  and  a “ History  of  Germany,”  (in 
Latin.)  Died  in  1700. 

Meibom,  (Markus,)  a German  philologist,  born  at 
Tonningen  in  1630.  He  was  a profound  classical  scholar, 
and  published  a work  entitled  “ Seven  Greek  Writers 
on  Music,”  (2  vols.,  1652,)  which  he  dedicated  to  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden,  at  whose  court  he  resided  for  a time. 
He  afterwards  became  professor  of  history  at  Amsterdam, 
where  he  died  in  1711. 

Meibomius.  See  Meibom. 

Meier.  See  Major,  (George.) 

Meier,  mi'er,  (Georg  Friedrich,)  a German  critic 
and  philosopher,  born  near  Halle  in  1718,  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Berlin  in  1746.  He  was  the 
author  of  a “ Critique  on  the  Poetry  of  Gottsched,” 
“ Thoughts  on  Spectres,”  (1748,)  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1777. 

See  S.  G.  Lange,  “Leben  G.  F.  Meier’s,”  1778. 

Meier,  (Moritz  Hermann  Eduard,)  a German  an- 
tiquary and  philologist,  born  at  Glogau  in  1796,  was 
appointed  in  1848  to  the  chair  of  eloquence  at  Halle. 
Among  his  works  is  a treatise  “ On  the  Life  and  Orations 
of  Lycurgus.”  Died  in  1855. 

Meierotto,  ml'eh-rot'to,  (Johann  Heinrich  Lud- 
wig,) a German  scholar  and  popular  teacher,  born  at 
Stargard  in  1742,  became  in  1772  professor  of  eloquence 
in  Joachim  College,  Berlin.  He  wrote  a treatise  “On 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Romans,”  etc.,  and 
other  works,  in  Latin  and  German.  Died  in  1800. 

See  Brunner,  “ Lebensbeschreibung  Meierottos,”  1802. 

Meigs,  mggz,  (James  Atkins,)  M.D.,  a distinguished 
American  physician  and  naturalist,  born  at  Philadelphia 


in  1829.  He  became  in  1856  librarian  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  and  in  1859  professor  of  the  insti- 
tutes of  medicine  in  Pennsylvania  College.  In  1868  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College  as  successor  to  Dr.  Dunglison. 
He  has  published  several  ethnological  treatises,  among 
which  we  may  name  “ The  Cranial  Characteristics  of  the 
Races  of  Men.” 

Meigs,  (Montgomery  C.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Georgia  about  1816.  He  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1836,  served  several  years  as  an  engineer,  and  was 
appointed  about  1852  to  superintend  the  extension  of 
the  Capitol  at  Washington.  In  May,  1861,  he  became 
quartermaster-general  of  the  Union  army,  the  duties  ot 
which  office  he  continued  to  perform  with  distinguished 
zeal  and  ability  till  the  end  of  the  civil  war. 

Meigs,  (Return  Jonathan,)  an  American  officer, 
born  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1740,  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Died  in  1823. 

His  son,  of  the  same  name,  became  Governor  of  Ohio 
in  1810,  and  in  1814  was  appointed  postmaster-general. 
Died  in  1825. 

Meikle,  mik'el,  ? (James,)  a Scottish  surgeon  and 
writer,  born  at  Carnwath  in  1730.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  “Metaphysical  Maxims,”  (1797,)  and  “Soli- 
tude Sweetened,”  (1803.)  Died  in  1799. 

Meikle,  (William  J.)  See  Mickle. 

Meil,  mil,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a skilful  German 
designer  and  engraver,  born  at  Gotha  in  1729,  furnished 
illustrations  for  Gellert’s  and  La  Fontaine’s  Fables  and 
Burger’s  poems.  Died  in  1803. 

Meil,  (Johann  Wilhelm,)  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Altenburg  in  1732.  He  became  director  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Berlin.  His  prints  and 
vignettes  are  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1805. 

Meilleraie,  de  la,  deh  It  mMT.V  or  m Vye-rV, 
(Charles  de  la  Porte — deh  It  poRt,)  Due,  a French 
general,  was  cousin-german  to  Cardinal  Richelieu.  He 
served  in  several  campaigns,  and  in  1639  was  created 
marshal  of  France.  He  was  regarded  as  the  most  skil- 
ful general  of  his  time  in  conducting  sieges.  He  died 
in  1664,  leaving  an  only  son,  who  married  Hortense 
Mancini,  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

Meineke,  mT'neh-keh,  (Johann  Albrecht  Fried- 
rich August,)  a German  scholar,  born  at  Soest  in  1791. 
He  published  excellent  editions  of  Menander  and  Phi- 
lemon, and  wrote  a number  of  critical  treatises  on  the 
classics,  among  which  are  “ Commentationes  Miscel- 
laneae,”  (1822.)  His  “Fragments  of  the  Greek  Comic 
Poets,”  (“  Fragmenta  Comicorum  Graecorum,”  5 vols., 
1839-43,)  preceded  by  biographical  notices  of  the  same, 
is  highly  esteemed. 

Meiner,  ml'ner,  (Johann  Werner,)  a German  phi- 
lologist, born  in  Franconia  in  1723  ; died  in  1789. 

Meiners,  ml'ners,  (Christoph,)  a learned  German 
writer  and  antiquary,  born  near  Otterndorf,  in  Hanover, 
in  1747.  He  obtained  a chair  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen 
about  1774,  and  published  numerous  and  various  works, 
among  which  are  a “ History  of  the  Origin,  Progress, 
and  Decline  of  the  Sciences  in  Greece  and  Rome,”  (2 
vols.,  1782,)  and  “Biographies  of  the  Eminent  Men  of 
the  Time  of  the  Renaissance,”  (“  Lebensbeschreibung 
beriihmter  Manner  aus  den  Zeiten  der  Wiederherstell,” 
etc.,  3 vols.,  1796-99.)  Died  in  1810. 

See  C.  G.  Heyne,  “Memoria  C.  Meiners,”  1810;  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generate.  ” 

Meinhold,  mln'holt,  (Johann  Wilhelm,)  a German 
writer  and  divine,  born  in  the  island  of  Usedom.  He  was 
the  author  of  various  poems,  and  a novel  entitled  “The 
Amber  Witch,”  (“Die  Bernstein  Hexe,”  1843,)  which 
made  a great  sensation  and  was  for  some  time  regarded 
as  a true  narrative.  It  was  translated  into  English,  and 
is  characterized  by  a writer  in  the  “ London  Quarterly 
Review”  as  a tale  worthy  of  De  Foe.  He  also  published 
“ Sidonia  the  Sorceress,”  etc.,  (“  Sidonia  von  Borck  die 
Kloster-Hexe,”  New  York,  1850.)  Died  in  1851. 

See  the  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  June,  1844;  “British 
Quarterly  Review”  for  February,  1846;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for 
October,  1848. 

Meinicke,  ml'n!k-keh,  (Karl  Eduard,)  a German 
geographer,  born  in  Brandenburg  in  1803.  Among  his 
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works  we  may  name  a “ History  of  the  European  Colo- 
nies in  the  West  Indies,”  (1831,)  and  “The  Continent 
of  Australia,”  (1837.) 

Meir  ben  Todros,  mSr  bSn  to'dR6s,  a learned 
Spanish  rabbi,  wrote  several  able  treatises  on  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  Mosaic  rites.  Died  in  1244. 

Meisner,  mls'ner,  (Balthasar,)  a German  Lutheran 
theologian,  born  in  1587;  died  in  1626. 

Meissel,  (Conrad.)  See  Celtes. 

Meissner,  mis'ner,  (Alfred,)  a German  poet,  born 
at  Toplitz  in  1822,  has  published,  among  other  works, 
“ Ziska,”  an  epic  poem,  “The  Son  of  Atta  Troll,”  and 
“Recollections  of  Heinrich  Heine.”  Died  in  1885. 

Meissner,  (August  Gottlieb,)  a celebrated  German 
litterateur  and  dramatist,  born  in  Upper  Silesia  in  1753. 
He  wrote  several  dramas,  of  which  his  “John  ofSuabia” 
is  esteemed  the  best.  He  owes  his  reputation  princi- 
pally to  his  “ Sketches,”  (“  Skizzen,”)  consisting  of  nar- 
ratives, anecdotes,  fables,  etc.,  which  obtained  extensive 
popularity  and  have  had  many  imitators.  Died  in  1807. 

See  Meusel,  “Gelehrtes  Deutschland.” 

Meissonier,  ml'so'ne-1',  (Jean  Louis  Ernest,)  a 
celebrated  French  painter,  born  at  Lyons  about  1811. 
Among  his  most  admired  works  are  “ The  Little  Mes- 
senger,” “ The  Painter  in  his  Studio,”  and  “ The  Chess- 
Players.”  His  pictures  are  of  small  size  but  of  exquisite 
finish,  and  command  high  prices.  He  was  made  officer 
of  the  legion  of  honour  in  1856,  and  has  received  a 
number  of  medals. 

Meissonier,  (Juste  Aurele,)  a French  artist,  born 
at  Turin  in  1675,  was  skilled  in  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  He  excelled  particularly  in  ornamental 
gold-work,  and  became  goldsmith  to  the  king,  Louis 
XV.  Died  in  1750. 

Meister,  mls'ter,  (Jacques  Henri,)  a Swiss  writer, 
born  at  Zurich  in  1744,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Necker, 
Diderot,  and  Grimm.  He  wrote  “ Letters  on  Imagina- 
tion,” (1794,)  “Studies  on  Man,”  (1805,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1826. 

Meister,  (Leonhard,)  a Swiss  litterateur,  born  near 
Zurich  in  1741,  wrote  several  historical  works.  Died 
in  1811. 

Meister,  mls'ter,  (Simon,)  a German  painter,  born 
at  Coblentz  in  1803,  studied  under  Horace  Vernet,  and 
acquired  great  skill  in  painting  battles  and  horses.  Died 
in  1844. 

Mejanes,  de,  deh  ml'zhfn',  (Jean  Baptiste  Marie 
de  Piquet — deh  pe'kl',)  Marquis,  a French  nobleman, 
born  at  Arles  in  1729,  was  the  owner  of  a library  of  more 
than  seventy-five  thousand  volumes,  which  at  his  death, 
in  1786,  he  bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Aix. 

Mejia.  See  Mexia. 

Mekhitar  or  Mechitar,  m§K'e-tar',  (Peter,)  an 
Armenian  priest  and  reformer,  born  at  Sebaste  in  1676. 
Having  embraced  Catholicism,  he  became  a distinguished 
and  popular  preacher,  and  founded,  in  1740,  an  Armenian 
monastery  at  Venice.  He  also  established  there  a print- 
ing-house for  the  Armenian  language.  Among  the  works 
issued  from  this  press  were  an  Armenian  Grammar  and 
Lexicon. 

Mekhitar  Kosh,  the  Beardless,  a learned  Arme- 
nian ecclesiastic,  born  about  1140,  founded  a monastery 
in  the  valley  of  Dandsoud,  in  Eastern  Armenia,  of  which 
he  became  the  first  abbot.  Died  in  1213. 

Me'la,  (Pomponius,)  an  eminent  Roman  geographer, 
born  in  Spain,  flourished  probably  about  50  A.  D.  He 
wrote  a valuable  work  entitled  “ On  the  Situation  of  the 
Earth,”  (“  De  Situ  Orbis.”)  A good  edition  of  it  was 
published  by  Tzschucke,  Leipsic,  (7  vols.,  1807  et  seq.) 

See  Malte-Brun,  article  'on  “ Mela”  in  the  “ Biographie  Univer- 
eelle.” 

Melampe.  See  Melampus. 

Me-lam'pus,  [Gr.  MeAi/movc ; Fr.  M£lampe,  mi'- 
ISNp',]  a mythical  personage  of  Argos,  famous  as  a 
soothsayer,  was  a son  of  Amythaon.  He  was  considered 
as  the  first  mortal  that  possessed  prophetic  power,  and 
the  first  that  practised  medicine. 

Me-lan-eh'thon  [Ger.  pron.  ml-llnK'ton]  or  Me- 
lau'thon,  (Philip,)  an  eminent  German  Reformer  and 
scholar,  whose  original  name  was  Schwarzerd  or 
Schwa rzerdt,  (shw3.Rts'£Rt : i.e.  “ Black  Earth,”)  which, 


according  to  the  usage  of  the  time,  he  changed  into  Greek, 
was  born  at  Bretten,  in  the  Palatinate,  February  16, 1497. 
His  father  was  a skilful  and  prosperous  armourer.  He 
entered  in  1507  the  Academy  of  Pforzheim,  where  he  en- 
joyed the  patronage  of  Reuchlin,  who  was  his  great-uncle. 
About  the  age  of  twelve  he  passed  to  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  and  went  in  1512  to  finish  his  studies  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen.  He  learned  the  Greek  language, 
mathematics,  jurisprudence,  etc.,  and  remained  in  this 
university  a number  of  years,  during  which  he  gave 
public  lectures  on  the  classics  and  other  subjects.  In 
1518  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  then  recently  founded,  and  there 
became  the  colleague  and  friend  of  Luther,  whose  doc- 
trines he  adopted.  The  renown  of  his  learning  and 
eloquence  soon  attracted  multitudes  of  students  from 
all  parts  of  Germany.  In  1519  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
held  a public  disputation  at  Leipsic  with  Eekius,  one 
of  the  ablest  champions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Melanchthon  married  in  1520  Katharina  Krapp,  daugh- 
ter of  a burgomaster  of  Wittenberg.  It  appears  that 
he  was  never  ordained  as  a minister  of  the  gospel.  He 
gave  much  attention  to  biblical  exegesis,  and  became  a 
prominent  advocate  of  the  Reformed  religion  by  his 
writings.  Compared  with  the  other  Reformers,  he  was 
distinguished  for  moderation  and  gentleness,  which 
tended  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  Luther.  In  1521 
he  published  an  able  defence  of  the  Reformed  doctrines, 
in  a systematic  treatise  on  theology, entitled  “Loci  com- 
munes Rerum  theologicarum,”  which  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity. It  was  commended  by  Luther  as  being  “next  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures  the  most  excellent  work  on  theol- 
ogy.” He  aided  Luther  in  his  German  translation  of 
the  Bible,  on  which  he  expended  much  time,  (1522-34.) 
In  1529  he  attended  the  Diet  of  Spire.  Having  been 
appointed  by  the  leading  Reformers  to  compose  a formal 
exposition  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  he  wrote  the  celebrated 
“Augsburg  Confession,”  which  was  presented  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  important  symbolical  book  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  A Latin  version  of  this  Con- 
fession was  published  under  the  title  of  “ Confessio  Fidei 
exhibita  invictissimo  Imperatori  Carolo  V.,”  etc.,  (1531.) 
He  also  wrote,  in  reply  to  certain  Catholic  theologians, 
an  “Apology  of  the  Confession,”  (“Apologie  der  Augs- 
burgischen  Confession.”)  He  was  invited  by  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  and  Francis  I.  of  France  to  visit  their  courts , 
but  he  declined  both  invitations,  and  remained  at  Wit- 
tenberg. He  was  one  of  the  theologians  that  disputed 
with  the  Roman  Catholics  at  the  Conference  of  Worms 
(1540)  and  the  Conference  of  Ratisbon,  (1541,)  where  he 
proposed  concessions  and  compromises  which  the  other 
Reformers  rejected.  After  the  death  of  Luther,  in  1546, 
Melanchthon  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Germany.  His  conduct  was  conformed  to  the 
maxim  “ In  necessariis  unitas,  in  dubiis  libertas,  in  om- 
nibus caritas,”  (“  In  essentials  unity,  in  doubtful  points 
liberty,  in  all  things  charity,”)  which  subjected  him  to 
violent  denunciations  from  some  Protestant  zealots.  In 
1551  he  was  sent  as  a delegate  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which,  however,  was  dispersed  by  the  hostile  movements 
of  Maurice  of  Saxony  before  Melanchthon  arrived  at 
Trent.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  greatly  troubled 
by  the  acrimonious  dissensions  among  the  Protestant 
theologians.  He  died  at  Wittenberg  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1560,  leaving  three  surviving  children.  He  was  a man 
of  small  stature.  Among  his  numerous  works  were 
“ Elements  of  Logic  and  Ethics,”  a Greek  Grammar, 
Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  editions  of  several 
classic  authors,  with  notes,  and  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  his  eminent  contemporaries.  An  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  at  Wittenberg  by  his 
son-in-law,  Peucer,  in  1562-64. 

See  Camerarius,  “Vita  P.  Melanchthonis,”  1566;  F.  A.  Cox, 
“Life  of  P.  Melanchthon,”  1815;  A.  H.  Niemeyer,  “P.  Melanch- 
thon als  Praeceptor  Germaniae,”  1817;  C.  Matthes,  “ P.  Melanch- 
thon, sein  Leben  undWirken,”  1841;  M.  Facius,  “P.  Melanchthon’s 
Leben,”  1832;  F.  Galle,  “Versuch  einer  Characteristik  Melanch- 
thon’s,” etc.,  1840;  Ledderhose,  “P.  Melanchthon  nach  seinem 
aussern  ttnd  innern  Leben  dargestellt,”  1847;  D.  Nisard,  “ £tudes 
sur  la  Renaissance;”  D’Aubigne,  “ History  of  the  Reformation;” 
Dr.  F.  Hoefek’s  article  in  the  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G4ndrale.” 
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Melander,  mi-lSn'der,  or  Melanderhjelm,  mi-lan'- 
der-he-SW,  (Daniel,)  an  eminent  Swedish  astronomer, 
born  at  Stockholm  in  1726.  He  succeeded  Stromer 
as  professor  of  astronomy  at  Upsal  in  1761,  and  sub- 
sequently became  perpetual  secretary  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  He  was  also  ennobled  by  Gustavus  III., 
(1801.)  He  wrote  a “ Synopsis  of  Astronomical  Lessons,” 
and  other  treatises,  (in  Latin.)  Melander  was  a corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris. 
Died  in  1810. 

See  Lalande,  “ Bibliographie  astronomique Kjellin,  “ Are- 
minneofver  D.  Melanderhjelm,”  1811. 

Me-la'ni-a,  [Fr.  Melanie,  m&'lf'ne',]  Saint,  called 
the  Younger,  a Roman  lady  of  a noble  family,  born 
about  388  a.d.  Having  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
she  founded  a convent  in  Palestine,  and  subsequently  a 
monastery  near  Mount  Calvary. 

See  Mace,  “Histoire  de  Sainte-Mdlanie.” 

Melanie.  See  Melania. 

Melauippide.  See  Melanippides. 

Mel-an-Ip'pI-des,  [Gr.  MeXavinnidrie ; Fr.  M£la- 
NIPPIDE,  mi'li/ne''p£d/,]  a Greek  poet,  born  in  the 
island  of  Melos,  lived  in  the  time  of  Perdiccas,  King  of 
Macedonia,  (about  450  B.c.,)  at  whose  court  he  died.  He 
is  styled  by  Xenophon  one  of  the  greatest  dithyrambic 
poets  of  Greece  ; and  he  also  excelled  in  music.  His 
only  writings  extant  are  to  be  found  in  Bergk’s  “ Poetae 
Lyrici  Grseci.” 

See  Plutarch,  “De  Musica;”  Xenophon,  “Memorabilia;” 
Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Grseca Scheibel,  “ Dissertatio  de  Me- 
lanippide,”  1848. 

Melanthe.  See  Melanthius. 

Me-lan'thl-us  or  Me-lan'thus,  [Gr.  Melavdio;  or 
M eXavBos  ; Fr.  M£lanthe,  mi'l&Nt',]  an  eminent  Greek 
painter,  was  contemporary  with  Apelles,  with  whom  he 
studied  under  Pamphilus.  He  ranked  among  the  first 
artists  of  the  time,  and  his  pictures  commanded  very 
high  prices. 

Melanthius,  [Me/hzvfkof,]  a Greek  tragic  poet  of 
Athens,  flourished  about  400  B.C.,  and  was  noted  for  his 
wit.  He  was  satirized  by  Aristophanes  and  other  comic 
poets.  His  works  are  lost. 

Melanthus.  See  Melanthius. 

Melas,  ma'l&s,  (Michael,)  Baron,  an  Austrian  gen- 
eral, born  in  Moravia  in  1730.  He  served  under  Mar- 
shal Daun  in  the  Seven  Years’  war  and  in  several  subse- 
quent campaigns  against  the  French,  and  in  1796  became 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  forces  in  Italy.  He 
was  signally  defeated  by  the  French  army  at  Marengo, 
(1800,)  and  was  obliged  to  sign  a capitulation.  Died  in 
1806. 

See  Thiers,  “ History  of  the  Consulate  and  of  the  Empire.” 

Melbourne,  mgl'burn,  (William  Lamb,)  Viscount, 
a popular  English  statesman,  son  of  Sir  Peniston  Lamb, 
afterwards  Lord  Melbourne,  was  born  in  1779.  He 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1803,  and  advocated 
a moderate  Whig  policy.  His  father  dying  in  1828,  he 
inherited  his  title,  entered  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  on 
the  formation  of  Earl  Grey’s  ministry,  in  1830,  became 
secretary  of  state.  He  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  in  1834;  but  the  Tories,  under  Peel  and  Wel- 
lington, soon  gaining  the  ascendant,  he  was  compelled 
to  resign.  In  1835  he  succeeded  in  forming  a Whig 
ministry,  which  lasted  six  years.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  tact  and  popular  qualities  and  accomplishments. 
Died  in  1848.  Lord  Melbourne  was  the  author  of  a 
comedy  entitled  “The  Fashionable  Friends.”  His  wife 
was  known  as  an  authoress.  (See  Lamb,  Caroline.) 

See  the  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1849. 

Melchthal,  von,  fon  milK'tal,  (Arnold,)  a Swiss 
patriot,  became,  in  concert  with  his  friends  Furst  and 
Stauffacher,  one  of  the  founders  of  Swiss  liberty.  In 
1307,  in  conjunction  with  thirty  of  their  countrymen, 
they  formed  a confederacy  for  the  defence  of  Switzer- 
land against  Austrian  oppression.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  year  the  adventure  of  William  Tell  with  Gess- 
ler  brought  affairs  to  a crisis.  (See  Tell.)  These 
incidents  form  the  subject  of  “Wilhelm  Tell,”  one  of 
Schiller’s  most  popular  dramas. 

SeeTscHARNER,  “Histoire  des Confed^r^s Muller,  “ Histoire 
de  la  Confederation  Suisse.” 


Melcombe,  Lord.  See  Dodington. 

Melder,  mgl'der,  (Gerard,)  a Dutch  miniature- 
painter,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1693  5 died  in  1740. 

Meldolla,  mgl-dol'H,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  painter 
and  engraver,  born  in  Dalmatia  about  1520,  was  a pupil 
of  Mazzuoli,  (Parmigiano.)  He  is  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  the  same  as  Andrea  Schiavone. 
Died  in  1582. 

See  Le  Blanc,  “ Manuel  de  l’Amateur  d’Estampes.” 

Me-le-a'ger,  [Gr.  Me/t saypog ; Fr.  MiilLagre,  m&'lY- 
SgR',]  a famous  hero  of  classic  mythology,  was  a son  of 
CEneus  and  Althaea,  or,  as  others  say,  a son  of  Mars. 
According  to  tradition,  when  he  was  seven  days  old  the 
Moirae  (or  Fates)  warned  his  mother  that  he  would 
die  as  soon  as  the  billet  which  was  burning  on  her 
hearth  should  be  consumed.  Althaea  then  extinguished 
the  fatal  brand  and  hid  it  in  a chest.  He  signalized  his 
valour  in  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the  Calydonian 
hunt.  He  fought  with  the  Calydonians  against  the 
Curetes,  and  offended  his  mother  by  killing  her  brothers. 
She  therefore  cast  the  above-mentioned  brand  into  the 
fire,  and  Meleager  speedily  died. 

Meleager,  [Gr.  M eXeaypog,]  a Macedonian  general, 
who  served  under  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  after  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  attempted  to  raise  Arrhidasus  to 
the  throne  in  opposition  to  Perdiccas.  His  partisans 
were  defeated,  and  he  was  put  to  death,  323  b.c. 

See  Droysen,  “Geschichte  Alexanders  des  Grossen.” 

Meleager,  a Greek  poet,  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
the  first  century  before  the  Christian  era,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  made  a collection  of  fugitive  poems 
and  epigrams  called  an  “Anthology,”  (“  Anthologia.”) 

See  Brunck,  “Analecta,”  vol.  i. 

Meleagre.  See  Meleager. 

Melece.  See  Meletius. 

Melek  Shah,  (a  Seljookide  Sultan.)  See  Malik 
Shah. 

Melendez-Valdez,  mi-lSn'dith  vil'dSth,  or  Valdes, 
v&l'dSs,  (Juan  Antonio,)  an  eminent  Spanish  poet,  born 
in  Estremadura  in  1754.  He  studied  law  at  Salamanca, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  the  poet  Cadalso,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  attainments  in  English 
literature,  of  which  he  was  a warm  admirer.  His 
idyl  “ Batilo”  (1780)  won  the  prize  at  the  Spanish 
Academy,  and  another  was  given  to  his  “ Pindaric  Ode 
on  the  Fine  Arts”  by  the  Academy  of  San  Fernando. 
He  published  in  1785  a collection  of  lyric  and  pastoral 
poems,  which  established  his  reputation  as  the  first  Span- 
ish poet  of  his  time.  He  had  been  appointed  in  1781, 
through  the  influence  of  his  friend  Jovellanos,  professor 
of  humanities  at  Salamanca.  In  1791  he  obtained  an 
important  office  in  the  chancery  of  Valladolid,  and  in 
1798  became  fiscal  of  the  supreme  court  of  Madrid.  He 
published  in  1797  another  collection  of  poems,  dedicated 
to  Godoy,  who  soon  after  appointed  him  to  a high  office 
at  court.  On  the  fall  of  the  minister  Jovellanos,  Melen- 
dez was  exiled  from  Madrid,  to  which  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  return  until  the  fall  of  Godoy,  (1808.)  Having 
subsequently  joined  the  French  party  in  Spain,  he  was 
created  councillor  of  state  and  minister  of  public  in- 
struction bv  Toseph  Bonaparte.  He  died  in  France  in 
1817.  Of  Melendez,  Ticknor  observes,  “There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  was  better  fitted  to  form  a new  school, 
and  give  a guiding  impulse  to  the  national  poetry,  than 
any  writer  that  had  appeared  in  Spain  for  above  a 
century.” 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Kennedy, 
“Modem  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Spain  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Europe  Quintana,  “ Life  of  Melendez-Valdez,”  pre- 
fixed to  an  edition  of  his  works,  Madrid,  4 vols.,  1820;  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Meletius,  me-lee'she-us,  [Gr.  Mehenoc,  | Bishop  of 
Lycopolis,  was  founder  of  a sect  called  by  his  name. 
Having  been  deposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
about  301  A.D.,  he  formed  a schism,  and  united  with  the 
Arians. 

Meletius,  [Fr.  M^l^ce,  m&'l&s',]  Saint,  called  the 
Great,  born  in  Little  Armenia,  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Sebaste  in  357  a.d.,  and  in  360  Patriarch  of  Antioch. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Arians,  he  was  thrice  de- 
posed from  his  office  and  exiled,  being  finally  restored 
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in  378.  He  presided  over  the  first  General  Council  at 
Constantinople,  (381,)  and  died  the  same  year,  having 
previously  confirmed  the  nomination  of  Saint  Gregory 
Nazianzen  as  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  His  funeral  oration 
was  delivered  by  Saint  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

See  Tillemont,  “ Memoires,”  etc. ; Baillet,  “ Viesdes  Saints;” 
Maimbourg,  “Histoire  de  l’Arianisme.” 

Meletius,  a Greek  prelate  and  geographer,  born  at 
Janina  in  1661.  He  wrote  an  “Ecclesiastical  History,” 
(3  vols.,  1798.)  Died  in  1714. 

Me-le'tus,  [MeAyrof,]  written  less  correctly  Me-li'tus, 
a Greek  tragic  poet,  is  chiefly  known  as  one  of  the  three 
principal  accusers  of  Socrates.  He  was  a licentious 
writer,  and  a man  of  profligate  habits.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Athenians  when  they  repented  of  their 
treatment  of  Socrates. 

Mel'fort,  (John  Drummond,)  Duke  of,  was  prime 
minister  to  King  James  II.  of  England,  whom  he  ac- 
companied in  his  exile  to  France.  Being  accused  of 
planning  a second  invasion  of  England,  he  was  banished 
by  Louis  XIV.  to  Angers,  where  he  died  in  1716. 

Meli,  ma'lee,  (Giovanni,)  an  eminent  Sicilian  poet, 
born  at  Palermo  about  1740.  His  works,  consisting 
chiefly  of  eclogues,  odes,  and  sonnets,  are  written  in  the 
Sicilian  dialect,  to  which  he  gave  a grace  and  refinement 
hitherto  unknown.  His  pastoral  poems  are  exquisite 
specimens  of  their  kind,  especially  the  “Ecloghe  Pesca- 
torie,”  or  fishermen’s  dialogues,  distinguished  for  their 
humour  and  the  graceful  simplicity  of  their  language. 
Meli  also  wrote  satires  and  fables,  and  a mock-heroic 
poem  entitled  “ Don  Quixote.”  Died  in  1815. 

See  Lombardo,  “ Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana;”  “Foreign 
Quarterly  Review  ” for  November,  1829. 

Mel-i-cer'ta  or  Mel-i-cer’tes,  a son  of  Athamas 
and  Ino.  The  poets  feigned  that  Ino  threw  herself  and 
her  son  into  the  sea,  and  Neptune  changed  them  into  sea- 
deities.  Melicerta  then  received  the  name  of  Palsemon. 

Melikoff,  (Loris,)  a Russian  general,  bom  at  Mos- 
cow in  1824.  To  his  skill  is  due  the  capture  of  Ardahan 
and  Kars  in  the  late  Russo-Turkish  war. 

Melingue,  (Etienne  Martin,)  a French  actor  and 
sculptor,  born  at  Caen  in  1808. 

Me-lis'sa,  [Gr.  M eTaaaa;  Fr.  M£lisse,  mi'Uss',]  a 
daughter  of  Melissus,  King  of  Crete,  was  said  to  have 
fed  the  infant  Jupiter  with  the  milk  of  goats. 

Melissa,  in  classic  mythology,  a nymph  who  first  dis- 
covered the  use  of  honey,  or  the  method  of  procuring  it; 
whence  bees  (in  Greek  ileAiaoai.)  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name. 

Melisse.  See  Melissa. 

Me-lis'sus,  [MeAwjCTOf,]  a Greek  philosopher,  born  at 
Samos,  flourished  about  440  B.C.  He  was  also  distin- 
guished as  a naval  commander,  and  gained  an  important 
victory  over  the  Athenians.  He  was  a disciple  of  Par- 
menides, and  was  the  author  of  philosophical  works  of 
which  only  fragments  are  extant. 

Melissus,  mi-lis'sus,  (Paul,)  a German,  distinguished 
as  a Latin  poet,  born  in  Franconia  in  1539  ; died  in  1602. 

Mel'i-ton  or  Mel'i-to,  [Gr.  MtAi'ruy,]  an  ecclesias- 
tical writer  of  the  second  century  A.D.,  became  Bishop 
of  Sardis  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  His  works 
were  highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  but  they 
have  been  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a few  fragments. 

See  Tillemont,  “Memoires  pour  servir  a l’Histoire  eccldsias- 
tique.” 

Melitus  or  Melitos.  See  Meletus. 

Me'li-us  or  Mgelius,  mee'le-us,  (Spurius,)  a Roman 
knight,  who  gained  the  favour  of  the  people  by  the 
liberal  or  profuse  use  of  his  large  fortune.  He  was  ac- 
cused by  L.  Minucius  Augurinus  of  a design  to  make 
himself  king,  and  was  summoned  before  Cincinnatus, 
who  was  appointed  dictator  for  this  occasion.  Refusing 
to  submit,  he  was  killed  by  Servilius  Ahala  in  439  B.c. 

See  Livy,  “ History  ofRome;”  Niebuhr,  “ History  of  Rome.” 

Mellan,  mVlfiN',  (Claude,)  an  eminent  French  en- 
graver and  painter,  born  at  Abbeville  in  1598,  studied 
under  Villamena  and  Vouet  at  Rome.  He  originated  a 
new  method  of  engraving,  which  consisted  in  producing 
light  and  shade  by  varying  the  thickness  of  the  single 
lines  instead  of  crossing  one  set  by  another.  Among 


his  master-pieces  are  “ Saint  Peter  Nolascus  borne  by 
Two  Angels,”  the  “ Face  of  Christ,”  “Rebecca  at  the 
Well,”  and  a portrait  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  Died  in 
1688. 

See  Renouvier,”  Des  Types  et  Mani&resdes  Maitres-Graveurs 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

Melle,  mel'leh,  (Jacob,)  a German  numismatist,  born 
at  Lubeck  in  1659.  He  published  several  works  on 
numismatics,  etc.  Died  in  1743. 

Mel'len,  (Grenville,)  an  American  poet,  born  at 
Biddeford,  in  Maine,  in  1799,  was  a son  of  Chief-Justice 
Mellen,  LL.D.,  of  that  State.  Among  his  principal  works 
we  may  name  “Our  Chronicle  of  Twenty-Six,”  (1827,) 
“Glad  Tales  and  Sad  Tales,”  (in  prose,  1829,)  “The 
Martyr’s  Triumph,”  and  “Buried  Valley,  and  other 
Poems,”  (1834.)  Died  in  1841. 

See  Griswold,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  America Cleveland, 
“Compendium  of  American  Literature.” 

Mellin,  mSl-leen',  (Gustaf  Henrik,)  one  of  the  most 
popular  Swedish  novelists  and  historians,  born  in  Fin- 
land in  1813.  Among  his  romances,  which  are  generall) 
founded  on  Swedish  history,  we  may  name  “ Flickorna 
i Askersund,”  (1832,)  “Helena  Wrede,”  (1834,)  and 
“ Johannes  Fjallman.”  His  “ Den  Skandinaviska  Nor- 
dens  Historia”  (1850)  and  “ Faderlandets  Historia” 
(1852)  are  highly  esteemed  by  his  countrymen.  The 
greater  part  of  his  romances  have  been  translated  into 
German. 

Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais,  a French  poet,  born  in 
1491.  Died  in  1558. 

Melling,  (Anton  Ignaz,)  a German  painter,  born  at 
Carlsruhe  in  1763  ; died  in  Paris  in  1831. 

Mellini,  (Giuseppe  Zama,)  an  Italian  writer  on  te- 
ligion,  boin  at  Bologna  in  1788  ; died  in  1838. 

Mellish,  (Sir  George,)  an  eminent  English  lawyer 
of  the  present  century.  He  became  a lord  justice  of 
appeal  in  Chancery  in  the  year  1870.  Died  in  1877. 

Mello,  de,  di  meFlo,  or  Melo,  ma'lo,  (Francisco 
Manoel,)  a Portuguese  writer,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1 61 1 , 
wrote  (in  Spanish)  a valuable  history  of  the  Catalo- 
nian revolution,  entitled  “ Historia  de  los  Movimientos  y 
Separacion,  etc.  de  Cataluna,”  (1645.)  He  also  wrote 
a number  of  dramas  and  poems,  among  which  we  may 
name  “ The  Three  Muses  of  Melodino,”  (“  Las  tres 
Musas  de  Melodino.”)  Died  in  1665. 

See  Barbosa-Machado,  “Bibliotheca  Lusitana.” 

Mello,  de,  (P.  Jozt,)  an  eminent  Portuguese  jurist, 
wrote  a “ History  of  Portuguese  Civil  Law,”  (3d  edition, 
1800.)  Died  in  1798. 

Melloni,  m£l-lo'nee,  (Macedonio,)  an  Italian  savant, 
born  at  Parma  in  1801.  He  was  appointed  in  1839  di- 
rector of  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  Naples. 
He  wrote  several  scientific  works,  one  of  which  was 
entitled  “ La  Termocrasi,”  etc.,  explaining  his  theory 
concerning  the  radiation  of  heat  and  the  coloration  of 
light.  Fie  originated  valuable  discoveries  on  these  sub- 
jects, for  which  the  Royal  Society  of  London  bestowed 
upon  him  the  Rumford  medal.  Died  in  1834. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Mel'moth,  (William,)  an  English  lawyer,  born  in 
1666,  was  the  author  of  a work  entitled  “Great  Impor- 
tance of  a Religious  Life,”  which  was  ascribed  by  Walpole 
to  the  first  Earl  of  Egmont.  One  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  this  work  were  printed  after  the  author’s  death. 
Died  in  1743. 

See  Nichols,  “Literary  Anecdotes;”  “Memoirs  of  a Late  Emi- 
nent Advocate.” 

Melmoth,  (William,)  an  English  litterateur,  a son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1710.  He  published  in 
1747  a translation  of  the  “Letters  of  Pliny,”  which  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  versions  of  a Latin  author  in 
the  English  language,  and  is  mentioned  by  Warton  as 
“ one  of  the  few  that  are  better  than  the  original.”  He 
also  translated  the  “ Letters  of  Cicero  to  Several  of  his 
Friends,”  and  the  treatises  “On  Friendship”  (“De 
Amicitia”)  and  “ On  Old  Age”  (“  De  Senectute”)  of  the 
same  author.  Died  in  1799. 

See  Nichols,  “ Literary  Anecdotes.” 

Melo.  See  Mello. 
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Melon,  meh-lbN',  (Jean  Franqois,)  a French  lit- 
tbratetir,  resided  at  Bordeaux,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Duke  de  la  Force,  founded  the  Academy  of  that  city 
in  1712.  He  afterwards  became  secretary  to  the  regent 
Orleans.  He  wrote  “ Mahmoud  the  Gaznevide,”  an  alle- 
gorical history  of  the  tegency,  and  a “ Political  Essay  on 
Commerce.”  The  latter  work  was  highly  commended 
by  Voltaire.  Died  in  1738. 

See  Voltaire,  “ Siede  de  Louis  XV,”  chap.  iii. 

Melot,  meh-lo',  (Anicet,)  a French  savant,  born  at 
Dijon  in  1697,  became  in  1738  a member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions,  to  which  he  contributed  several 
able  treatises.  In  1741  he  was  appointed  royal  librarian. 
He  wrote  a “Dissertation  on  the  Capture  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls,”  and  other  antiquarian  works.  Died  in 
1759- 

Melozzo  da  Forli,  mi-lot'so  dfi  foR-lee',  (Fran- 
cesco,) an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Forli  in  1438,  invented 
the  sotto  in  su,  and  discovered  the  rules  of  vertical  per- 
spective. Among  his  finest  extant  frescos  is  “ Sixtus  IV. 
giving  to  Platina  charge  of  the  Vatican  Library,”  now  in 
the  Vatican.  His  works  are  highly  commended  by  Vasari. 
He  excelled  in  foreshortening.  Died  in  1492. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Lanzi,  “History  of 
Painting  in  Italy.” 

Mel-pom'e-ne,  [Gr.  Me^nofievT] ; Fr.  Melpomene, 
m§l/po/mi.n',]  one  of  the  nine  Muses,  presided  over 
tragedy,  and  was  represented  as  holding  in  her  hand  a 
tragic  mask.  She  was  said  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
Sirens.  (See  Mus^e.) 

Melun,  de,  deh  meh-luN',  (Charles,)  a French  states- 
man under  Louis  XI.,  was  appointed  in  1465  grand 
master  of  France.  Having  subsequently  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  king,  he  was  condemned  to  death  and 
executed,  (1468.) 

Melvil.  See  Melville,  (Sir  James.) 

Mel'vill,  (Rev.  Henry,)  an  eloquent  English  divine, 
and  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria,  was  born  in 
Cornwall  about  1800.  Having  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  East  India  College, 
Haileybury,  about  1840.  He  published  several  volumes 
of  sermons  Died  in  1871. 

Melvill  van  Carnbee,  m§l'vil  vfn  karn'ba,  ( Pie- 
ter,) Baron,  a geographer  and  naval  officer,  born  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1816.  He  produced  the  “Mariner’s 
Guide,”  (“Zeeman’s  Gid,”  1842.)  Died  in  1856. 

Melville,  mSl'vil,  (Andrew,)  an  eminent  Scottish 
Reformer  and  scholar,  born  in  Forfarshire  in  1545.  He 
studied  in  Paris,  and  subsequently  became  professor  of 
humanities  at  Geneva.  After  his  return  to  Scotland  he 
was  appointed  principal  of  Glasgow  College,  where  he 
introduced  great  improvements  in  the  discipline  and 
was  eminently  successful  as  a teacher.  He  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  religious  controversies  of  the  time,  and 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  abolition  of  episcopacy 
in  Scotland.  He  became  in  1580  principal  of  Saint 
Mary’s  College,  Saint  Andrew’s,  where  he  also  filled  the 
chair  of  theology  and  the  Oriental  tongues.  Having 
given  offence  to  King  James  by  his  bold  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  the  court,  he  was  imprisoned  five  years, 
and  subsequently  retired  to  France,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Sedan.  Died  in  1622. 

"Melville,  (George  Whyte,)  an  English  novelist, 
born  about  1820.  He  was  at  one  time  a captain  in  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  but  retired  from  the  army  in  1849. 
In  the  Crimean  war  he  took  service  with  the  Turkish 
cavalry.  He  was  well  known  in  the  hunting  field,  and 
earned  a great  and  well-deserved  reputation  as  a novel- 
writer.  “Digby  Grand,”  “General  Bounce,”  “Kate 
Coventry,”  and  “ Katerfelto  ” are  some  of  his  best-known 
books.  He  was  killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse  while  hunt- 
ing in  1878. 

Melville,  (Henry  Dundas,)  Viscount,  a British 
general,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1801.  He  served  in  India 
against  the  Sikhs  in  1849. 

Melville,  (Herman,)  an  American  novelist  and  trav- 
eller, born  in  New  York  in  1819.  He  made  a voyage 
to  the  Pacific  in  1841,  visiting  the  Marquesas,  Sand- 
wich, and  Society  Islands.  He  published,  after 
his  return,  a narrative  of  his  adventures,  entitled 


“Typee,”  (1846,)  which  was  received  with  great  favour, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  England.  Among  his 
other  principal  works  are  “ Omoo,  a Narrative  of  Ad- 
ventures in  the  South  Seas,”  “White  Jacket,  or  the 
World  in  a Man-of-War,”  (1850,)  and  “The  Piazza 
Tales.” 

See  Duyckinck,  “Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,”  vol.  ii. 

Melville  or  Melvil,  (Sir  James,)  a Scottish  states- 
man and  historian,  born  in  Fifeshire  in  1530.  Having 
been  appointed  page  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  during 
her  residence  in  France,  he  accompanied  her  on  her 
return  to  Scotland,  and  was  made  her  privy  councillor 
and  employed  in  several  important  negotiations.  He 
died  in  1606,  leaving  in  manuscript  a work  published  in 
1683,  under  the  title  of  “Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melvil 
of  Halhill,”  etc.,  which  are  highly  valuable  as  records 
of  his  time.  Froude  speaks  of  Melville  as  “ a man  who, 
without  the  faintest  pretensions  to  statesmanship,  was 
as  skilled  an  intriguer  as  Europe  could  boast.”  (“His- 
tory of  England,”  vol.  viii.  chap,  viii.) 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Melville,  Lord.  See  Dundas,  (Henry.) 

Melville,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  officer,  born  in  Fife- 
shire in  1723,  served  against  the  French  in  the  West 
Indies  in  1762,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  the  pos- 
sessions conquered  from  France.  He  was  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Died  in  1809. 

Melzi,  mll'zee,  (Gaetano,)  Count,  an  Italian  littira- 
tenr,  born  at  Milan  in  1783,  published  a “Biography  of 
Italian  Romances  and  Poems  of  Chivalry,”  (1838,)  and 
“Dictionary  of  Pseudonyms  and  Anonymous  Works  of 
Italian  Writers,”  etc.,  (1848,)  both  of  which  enjoy  a 
high  reputation.  He  was  the  owner  of  a library  of 
more  than  thirty  thousand  volumes,  consisting  chiefly 
of  rare  and  valuable  works.  Died  in  1852. 

Melzi  d’Eril,  mSl'zee  di-rfel',  (Francesco,)  an  Ital- 
ian statesman,  born  at  Milan  in  1753.  On  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  the  French  he  had  a prominent  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  of  which  he 
was  made  vice-president  in  1802.  He  was  afterwards 
created  by  Napoleon  high-chancellor  of  Italy,  and  Duke 
of  Lodi,  (1809.)  He  was  a grandee  of  Spain.  Died 
in  1816. 

See  Thiers,  “History  of  the  Consulate  and  of  the  Empire;” 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale.” 

Memling,  mSm'ling,  Hemling,  hSm'ling,  or  Mem- 
melinck,  mSm'meh-link',  an  eminent  Flemish  painter, 
the  date  and  place  of  whose  birth  are  unknown.  He 
flourished  about  1450-85.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
the  “ Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine,”  and  a “ Baptism  of 
Christ.” 

See  P.  H£douin,  “ Memling,  £ tude  sur  sa  Vie  et  ses  Ouvrages,” 
1847 ; “ Lives  of  the  Early  Flemish  Painters.” 

Memmi.  See  Martini,  (Simone  da.) 

Memminger,  mSm'min-jer,  ? (Charles  Gustavus,) 
a native  of  Wiirtemberg,  Germany,  born  in  1803,  settled 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  became  distin- 
guished as  a lawyer  and  politician.  He  zealously  opposed 
the  State  Rights  party,  which  he  satirized  in  his  “ Book 
of  Nullification,”  (1832.)  He  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  treasury  in  the  cabinet  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  February, 
1861,  and  resigned  in  June,  1864. 

Mem/ml-us,  (Caius,)  a Roman  tribune,  was  a strenu- 
ous opponent  of  the  aristocrats.  He  became  tribune 
of  the  people  in  m B.C.,  and  exposed  the  venality  and 
corruption  of  the  aristocratic  leaders  in  their  manage- 
ment of  the  Jugurthine  war.  While  a candidate  for  the 
consulship,  he  was  killed  by  the  mob  led  by  Saturninus 
in  100  B.c. 

Memmius,  (Caius  Gemellus,)  a Roman  orator, 
poet,  and  politician,  was  a tribune  of  the  people  in  66 
R.C.,  and  praetor  in  58.  He  was  a son-in-law  of  Sulla, 
and  friend  of  Lucretius,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  poem 
“ De  Rerum  Natura.”  He  is  also  frequently  mentioned 
by  Cicero.  Having  been  accused  of  bribery,  (ambitus,) 
he  went  into  exile  about  54  B.c. 

Mem'non,  [Gr.  M epvuv,]  a mythical  personage,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a son  of  Tithonus  and  Eos,  (Aurora,) 
and  a king  of  Ethiopia  or  Egypt.  According  to  tradition, 
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he  fought  for  the  Trojans  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  slew  An- 
tilochus,  and  was  killed  by  Achilles.  The  poets  feigned 
that  the  dew-drops  which  appear  in  the  morning  are  the 
tears  which  Aurora  shed  for  the  death  of  Memnon.  Many 
writers  identify  Memnon  with  Amenophis  II.  of  Egypt, 
in  whose  honour  was  erected  the  celebrated  colossal 
statue  near  Thebes.  This  statue,  which  is  still  extant 
and  is  about  fifty  feet  high,  was  commonly  believed  by 
the  ancients  to  emit  a sound  when  it  was  first  touched 
by  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun.  Some  writers,  in- 
cluding Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  believe  that  the  phe- 
nomenon was  the  result  of  imposture. 

See  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  “Topography  of  Thebes,” 
PP-  33-37- 

Mem'non,  a Greek  general  in  the  service  of  Da- 
rius, King  of  Persia,  attained  the  rank  of  high  admiral, 
and  Governor  of  Western  Asia.  He  had  great  military 
talents.  Died  in  333  B.c. 

See  Clinton,  “Fasti  Hellenici.” 

Memnon,  a Greek  historian,  supposed  to  have  lived 
under  the  reign  of  Augustus  or  the  Antonines.  He 
wrote  a history  of  Heraclea,  of  which  only  fragments 
are  extant. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Graecis.” 

Mena,  de,  d&  ma'ni,  (Felipe  Gil,)  a Spanish  por- 
trait-painter of  great  merit,  born  at  Valladolid  in  1600; 
died  in  1674. 

Mena,  de,  (Juan,)  a Spanish  poet,  born  at  Cordova 
about  1410.  He  was  patronized  by  John  II.,  King  of  Castile, 
who  made  him  his  Latin  secretary  and  historiographer. 
His  principal  work  is  an  allegorical  poem,  entitled  “ The 
Labyrinth,”  (“  El  Labirinto,”)  which  enjoyed  a high  repu- 
tation in  his  time.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Henry 
de  Villena,  the  Marquis  de  Santillana,  and  other  eminent 
writers  of  that  age.  Died  in  1456. 

Menabrea,  (L£on  Camille,)  a litterateur,  born 
near  Chambery  in  1804.  He  wrote  several  works 
on  mediaeval  antiquities,  and  left  unfinished  an  impor- 
tant work  entitled  “ Les  Alpes  historiques.”  Died  in 
i8S7- 

Menabrea,  (Luigi  F.,)  Marquis  de  Val-Dora,  an 
Italian  general  and  statesman,  born  about  1809.  He  was 
appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  president  of 
the  council  of  ministers  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in 
October  1867,  and  remained  in  power  for  two  years. 
He  was  afterwards  ambassador  to  Austria,  Great  Britain, 
and  Fiance  successively.  In  1875  he  was  created  Mar- 
quis de  Val-Dora. 

Menaechmus,  mfe-nik'mus,  [ Mevaixfiog,  ] a Greek 
sculptor,  born  at  Naupactus,  lived  about  480  B.c.  His 
principal  work  was  a statue,  in  gold  and  silver,  of 
Diana  Laphyra  at  Calydon,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Soidas. 

Menage,  mi/nizh',  (Gilles,)  a celebrated  French 
critic  and  scholar,  born  at  Angers  in  1613.  He  studied 
law,  and  practised  for  a time  in  Paris,  where  he  became 
an  advocate  to  the  Parliament.  He  subsequently  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  literary  pursuits,  and  his  house 
became  the  resort  of  the  distinguished  wits  and  writers 
of  the  time,  including  Balzac,  Sarrazin,  and  Madame 
Rambouillet.  He  was  patronized  by  Paul  de  Gondi, 
afterwards  Cardinal  de  Retz,  whose  favour  he  subse- 
quently lost,  owing  to  his  arrogance  and  strong  propen- 
sity for  satire.  He  was  also  involved  in  a literary  feud 
with  Boileau,  who  has  severely  satirized  him  in  one  of 
his  poems,  and  with  Moliere,  who  introduced  him  into 
his  “Femmes  savantes,”  in  the  character  of  Vadius. 
His  reputation  rests  principally  on  his  “ Etymological 
Dictionary  of  the  French  Language,”  (1650,)  which  is 
still  esteemed  a standard  work.  He  also  published  a 
number  of  poems  in  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  and 
a collection  of  witticisms,  etc.,  entitled  “ Menagiana,” 
(1693,)  which  ranks  among  the  best  productions  of  the 
kind.  His  “ Request  of  the  Dictionaries,”  a satire  on 
the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy,  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  his  exclusion  from  that  institu- 
tion. Died  in  1692. 

See  Antoine  Galland,  “Menagiana,”  1693;  Bayle,  “His- 
torical and  Critical  Dictionary “ Memoires  pour  servir  k la  Vie  de 
Menage,”  prefixed  to  the  “ Menagiana,”  1715  ; Moreri,  “ Diction- 
naire  Historique;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene  rale.” 


Menageot,  mk'ni'zho',  (FRANgois  Guillaume,)  a 
painter,  of  French  extraction,  born  in  London  in  1744. 
He  studied  in  Paris  under  Vien  and  Boucher,  and  was 
appointed  director  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome  in 
1787.  Among  his  works  may  be  named  “Time  arrested 
by  Study,”  and  “Diana  seeking  Adonis.”  Died  in  1816. 

Men'a-hem,  [Heb.  OniO,]  the  son  of  Gadi,  having 
slain  Shallum,  King  of  Samaria,  usurped  his  throne 
and  reigned  ten  years  over  that  country. 

See  II.  Kings  xv.  14. 

Me-nan'der,  [Gr.  MivavSpog ; Fr.  MEnandre,  mi'- 
n6NdR';  Ger.  Menandros,  mi-nfin'dRos,  ] a Greek 
dramatic  poet,  born  at  Athens  in  341  B.C.,  is  called  the 
originator  of  the  new  comedy,  giving  representations  of 
actual  life  and  manners.  He  enjoyed  the  highest  repu- 
tation among  his  contemporaries,  and  is  eulogized  by 
Julius  Caesar,  Plutarch,  and  other  eminent  men  of  anti- 
quity. His  dramas  were  very  numerous,  but  they  have 
been  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  fragments  preserved 
in  the  works  of  several  Greek  writers. 

See  Clinton,  “Fasti  Hellenici;”  K.  O.  Muller,  “History 
of  Greek  Literature;”  Hauptmann,  “De  Menandro  atque  illius 
Comcediis,”  1743;  G.  Guizot,  “ Menandre ; fitude  historique,” 
etc.,  1853;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gerierale ;”  “London  Quarterly 
Review”  for  January,  1856. 

Menander,  a Macedonian  general,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Lydia  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  331  B.C. 
He  became  a partisan  of  Antigonus,  for  whom  he  fought 
against  Eumenes  in  320  B.c. 

Menander,  a Roman  jurist  under  the  reigns  of 
Severus  and  Caracalla. 

Me-nan'der  Pro-tec'tor,  a Greek  historian  of  the 
sixth  century,  was  one  of  the  body-guard  of  the  emperor 
at  Constantinople.  He  was  the  author  of  a “ History 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  from  559  to  582  A.D.,”  of  which 
only  fragments  are  extant. 

See  Vossius,  “ De  Historicis  Griecis.” 

Menandre.  See  Menander. 

Menandrino,  mi-nin-dRee'no,  (Marsilio,)  an  Italian 
jurist,  sometimes  called  Marsilius  of  Padua.  He  was 
counsellor  to  Louis  of  Bavaria,  for  whom  he  wrote  a 
treatise  entitled  “ Defender  of  the  Peace,”  in  support  of 
the  authority  of  the  emperor  over  the  pope.  For  this 
he  was  excommunicated  by  John  XXII.  Died  in  1328. 

Menandros.  See  Menander. 

Menard,  m&'niR',  (Claude,)  a French  writer,  born 
at  Saumur  about  1574,  was  the  author  of  a “History  of 
Anjou,”  which  is  commended  by  Menage.  He  also  edited 
Joinville’s  “History  of  Saint  Louis,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1652. 

Menard,  (Jean,)  a French  ecclesiastic  and  writer,  born 
at  Nimes  in  1637,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Flechier. 
Died  in  1710. 

Menard,  (L£on,)  a French  jurist  and  antiquary,  born 
at  Tarascon  in  1706.  He  wrote  a “History  of  the  City 
of  Nimes,”  a treatise  “ On  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Greeks,”  and  other  works.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Died  in  1767. 

See  Le  Beau,  “ Eloge  de  Menard,”  in  the  “ Memoires”  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions. 

Menard,  (Nicolas  Hugues,)  a French  theologian 
and  pulpit  orator,  born  in  Paris  in  1585,  wrote  several 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  works.  Died  in  1644. 

Me'nas,  [Gr.  Mtyi'df,]  a freedman  of  Pompey  the 
Great  and  of  his  son,  Sextus  Pompey.  He  commanded 
a fleet  sent  against  Octavius,  afterwards  deserted  Pom- 
pey for  the  service  of  Octavius,  and  was  slain  (b.c.  35) 
at  the  siege  of  Siscia. 

Men -as' sell  Ben  Is'ra-el,  an  eminent  Jewish 
rabbi,  born  in  Spain  about  1604,  studied  in  Holland, 
and  was  appointed  to  explain  the  Talmud  in  the  syn- 
agogue at  Amsterdam.  He  published  a treatise  “ On 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,”  and  a work  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch, entitled  “Conciliador  nel  Pentateucho,”  which 
was  recommended  by  Grotius  to  students  of  theology. 
Died  in  1659. 

Mencius,  mSn'shgms,  the  Latinized  form  of  Meng- 
Tse,  m§ng'tseh',  or  Meng-Tseu,  mgng'tsuh',  (named 
also  Meng-Kho,  in  his  youth,)  was,  after  Confucius,  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  Chinese  philosophers.  He 
was  born  in  the  little  state  of  Tsow,  (or  Tsou,)  which 
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was  subsequently  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Loo,  and 
in  the  modern  province  of  Shan-Toong,  (or  Shan-Tung,) 
about  370  years  before  Christ : he  was,  therefore,  a con- 
temporary of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  He  lost  his  father  in 
his  early  childhood.  To  his  mother,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a woman  of  rare  intelligence  and  worth,  he  was 
indebted,  in  a great  measure,  not  merely  for  his  inclina- 
tion towards  learning  and  philosophy,  but  also  for  that 
pure  and  lofty  virtue  for  which  he  was  so  distinguished. 
It  is  related  that  after  the  death  of  her  husband  she  re- 
sided for  a short  time  near  a butcher’s  shop,  but,  fearing 
that  the  frequent  sight  of  scenes  of  blood  might  harden 
and  deprave  the  heart  of  her  son,  she  removed  to  another 
abode.  This  happened  to  be  near  a cemetery,  and  young 
Mencius  amused  himself  with  acting  the  various  scenes 
which  he  witnessed  at  the  tombs.  “This,”  said  his 
mother  to  herself,  “is  no  place  for  my  son.”  She  again 
changed  her  dwelling,  and  took  a house  in  the  market- 
place. But  here  he  soon  began  to  play  the  part  of  a 
salesman,  vaunting  his  wares  and  chaffering  with  cus- 
tomers. The  watchful  and  anxious  mother  was  not  yet 
satisfied.  At  last  she  found  a house  close  by  a school. 
Her  son’s  attention  was  attracted  by  the  various  studies 
and  exercises  which  he  saw  pursued  in  the  school,  and  a 
desire  for  learning  was  awakened  in  his  mind.  Soon 
after  she  sent  him  to  the  school ; and  he  is  said  to  have 
distinguished  himself  by  the  quickness  of  his  intellect, 
and  subsequently  by  his  earnest  application  to  study. 
The  following  story  may  serve  to  show  his  mother’s  con- 
scientious watchfulness  in  regard  to  the  moral  education 
of  her  son.  Seeing  a butcher  killing  pigs,  he  asked  her 
what  that  was  done  for.  She  replied  rather  thoughtlessly, 
(as  it  appears,)  “ It  is  to  furnish  you  with  food.”  Her 
conscience  at  once  reproved  her  for  saying  what  was  not 
strictly  true,  and,  anxious  not  to  set  him  an  example  of 
untruthfulness,  she  went  and  bought  some  pork  in  order 
to  make  good  her  words.  One  day  when  he  returned 
home  from  school,  she  looked  up  from  the  web  which 
she  happened  to  be  weaving,  and  asked  him  how  he  was 
getting  on.  He  answered,  carelessly,  that  he  was  doing 
well  enough,  whereupon  she  took  a knife  and  cut  through 
her  web.  Alarmed,  he  inquired  what  she  meant.  She 
then  showed  him  that  she  had  only  done  what  he  was 
doing : she  had  lost  her  labour  and  thrown  away  the  time 
she  had  spent  in  weaving  the  web,  he  also  was  throwing 
away  his  precious  time  through  neglect  of  his  studies. 
The  lesson  was  not  lost  upon  him,  and  did  not  need  to 
be  repeated. 

Some  writers  represent  Mencius  as  having  studied 
under  Tseu-sse,  (or  Tsze-sze,)  the  grandson  of  Confucius. 
But  this  is  scarcely  possible,  since  Tseu-sse,  had  he  been 
living,  would  have  been  more  than  a hundred  years  old 
when  Mencius  was  born.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he 
diligently  studied  the  writings  of  Confucius,  to  the  neglect 
of  whose  precepts  he  attributed  the  miserable  state  of 
things  which  he  saw  everywhere  around  him,  faith  and 
justice  being  disregarded,  the  bonds  of  society  breaking 
asunder,  and  the  whole  empire  hastening  to  decay.  He 
resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  correcting  these  evils  and 
restoring,  so  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power,  the  virtues  of  the 
primitive  ages. 

Although  Mencius  considered  himself  a follower  of 
Confucius,  yet  in  his  mode  of  instruction,  and  especially 
in  his  behaviour  towards  those  rulers  who  sought  his 
counsel,  he  differed  materially  from  his  master.  In  his 
reasoning,  if  less  grave  than  Confucius,  he  displayed 
more  art  and  more  acuteness.  His  method,  indeed,  was 
not  unlike  the  dialectic  of  Socrates  ; he  pushed  his  ad- 
versary from  one  admission  to  another,  until  he  obliged 
him  either  to  confess  his  defeat  or  else  to  maintain  the 
most  obvious  and  palpable  absurdities.  In  his  inter- 
course with  kings  he  was  more  bold  and  severe  than 
Confucius,  both  in  exposing  folly  and  denouncing  injus- 
tice and  oppression.  Mencius  appears  to  have  been 
held  in  great  respect  by  most  of  the  Chinese  princes  to 
whom  his  fame  had  penetrated.  It  is  not  known  at  what 
time  in  his  life  he  first  began  to  teach  publicly ; but  we  are 
told  that  when  he  felt  that  he  was  sufficiently  conversant 
with  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  great  teachers 
of  Chinese  philosophy,  he  commenced  his  travels  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  his  counsels  to  the  different  petty 


sovereigns  who  ruled  in  the  states  adjacent  or  neighbour- 
ing to  Loo.  But,  although  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
more  consideration  than  Confucius  had  done,  he  was 
scarcely  more  successful  in  carrying  into  practice  his 
ideal  plans  of  government.  His  theory  of  morals  was 
too  high  and  difficult  for  human  nature  in  its  ordinary 
condition.  He  appears  not  to  have  succeeded  in  a single 
instance  in  prevailing  on  any  of  the  princes  to  embrace 
and  consistently  carry  out  his  principles  ; and  accordingly 
he  had  little  inducement  to  continue  at  any  of  the  courts 
longer  than  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  a fair  trial 
of  what  his  influence  could  effect.  He  is  said  to  have 
passed  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the  more  con- 
genial society  of  his  disciples,  and  in  writing  those  works 
by  which  he  has  perhaps  exerted  a greater  influence  on 
after-ages  than  he  did  upon  that  in  which  he  lived.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  about  290 
B.c.  According  to  Dr.  Legge,  he  died  288  B.c. ; some 
other  authorities,  however,  place  the  date  of  his  death 
many  years  earlier.  The  descendants  of  Mencius,  like 
those  of  Confucius,  constitute  at  the  present  day  a class 
of  what  may  be  termed  hereditary  nobles, — the  only 
hereditary  nobility  in  China. 

One  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  Mencius  was  that  man  is 
naturally  good,  although  he  admitted  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  had,  through  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances or  influences,  become  perverted.  He  says 
the  way  in  which  a man  loses  his  natural  goodness  is 
like  the  way  in  which  trees  are  deprived  by  the  wood- 
man of  their  branches  and  foliage.  And  if  they  still 
send  forth  some  buds  and  sprouts,  then  come  the  cattle 
and  goats  and  browse  upon  them.  As  in  the  tree  all 
appearance  of  life  and  beauty  is  destroyed,  so  in  man, 
after  a long  exposure  to  evil  influences,  all  traces  of 
native  goodness  seem  to  be  obliterated.  But  he  main- 
tains that  there  is  an  original  power  of  goodness  in  the 
race,  and  that  all  men  may,  if  they  will,  become  like 
Yao  and  Shun,  two  of  the  early  sages  and  kings,  who 
were  pre-eminent  for  their  virtue.  A distinguished 
Chinese  scholar  says  the  great  object  of  Mencius,  in  his 
writings,  is  to  rectify  men’s  hearts.  “If  a man  once 
rectify  his  heart,”  says  Mencius,  “little  else  will  remain 
for  him  to  do.”  In  another  place  he  says,  “ The  great  or 
superior  man  is  he  who  does  not  lose  his  child’s  heart,” 
an  expression  which  vividly  recalls  those  beautiful  lines 
of  the  great  German  poet, — 

“ Wohl  dem  der  frei  von  Schuld  und  Fehle 
Bewahrt  die  kindlich  reine  Seele.”* 

It  is  evident,  however,  that,  owing  to  his  sanguine  and 
ardent  nature,  or  to  some  other  cause,  Mencius  did  not 
very  fully  realize  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  “rectifying 
one’s  heart.”  Yet  Confucius,  who  was  regarded  by 
Mencius  as  the  most  perfect  of  human  beings,  recognized 
this  great  but  melancholy  truth,  when  he  said  it  was 
only  at  the  age  of  seventy  that  “ he  could  follow  what 
his  heart  desired  without  transgressing  what  was  right.” 
(“Analects,”  book  ii.) 

Confucius  had  always  inculcated  the  reciprocal  obli- 
gation between  kings  and  subjects.  Mencius,  without 
denying  the  general  obligation  of  obedience  on  the  part 
of  subjects,  taught  nevertheless  that  among  the  various 
elements  in  a state  “ the  people  are  the  most  important 
element,  and  the  sovereign  the  least  important and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  the  legitimate  inference  from 
such  a position  that  a bad  sovereign  ought  to  be  de- 
throned, and  even  slain,  if  his  life  should  endanger  or  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  public  good. 

The  distinguished  Orientalist  Remusat,  in  drawing  a 
comparison  between  Confucius  and  Mencius,  says  the 
former  “is  always  grave,  and  even  austere;  he  exalts 
men  of  virtue  of  whom  he  presents  an  ideal  portrait ; 
he  speaks  of  bad  men  only  with  a cool  indignation. 
Mencius,  with  the  same  love  of  virtue,  seems  to  feel 
for  vice  rather  contempt  than  abhorrence.  He  assails 
it  with  the  force  of  argument ; he  does  not  disdain  to 
even  employ  against  it  the  weapons  of  ridicule.”  Men- 
cius combined  a certain  modesty  with  a just  and  manly 
appreciation  of  himself.  He  seemed  greatly  surprised 

* “ Happy  he  who,  free  from  sin  and  fault, 

Preserves  the  pure  childlike  soul.” 

Schiller’s  Kraniche  des  Ibicus . 
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when  one  of  his  disciples  was  disposed  to  rank  him  as  a 
sage ; yet  he  said  on  another  occasion,  “ When  sages 
shall  rise  up  again,  they  will  not  change  my  words.”  He 
believed  that  he  was  appointed  by  Heaven  to  uphold  or 
restore  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  sages,  such  as  Yao, 
Shun,  and  Confucius.  Han- Yu,  a celebrated  Chinese 
critic,  says,  “ If  we  wish  to  study  the  doctrines  of  the 
sages,  we  must  begin  with  Mencius.  ...  It  is  owing  to 
his  words  that  learners  nowadays  still  know  to  revere 
Confucius,  to  honour  benevolence  and  righteousness,  to 
esteem  the  true  sovereign,  and  to  despise  the  mere 
pretender.”  We  have  already  noticed  some  of  the  lead- 
ing opinions  of  Mencius.  The  following  are  a few  of  his 
most  characteristic  sayings  : “ I love  life  ; I also  love 
righteousness.  If  I cannot  keep  both,  I will  let  life  go, 
and  choose  righteousness.”  (The  Works  of  Mencius, 
book  vi.  chap,  x.)  “There  is  a nobility  of  Heaven,  and 
there  is  a nobility  of  man.  Benevolence,  righteousness, 
self-consecration,  and  fidelity,  with  unwearied  joy  in  these 
virtues, — these  constitute  the  nobility  of  Heaven.”  (Book 
vi.  chap,  xvi.)  “Benevolence  subdues  its  opposite,  just 
as  water  subdues  fire.  Those,  however,  who  practise 
benevolence  nowadays  do  it  as  if  with  one  cup  of  water 
they  could  save  a whole  wagon-load  of  fuel  on  fire,  and, 
when  the  flames  are  not  extinguished,  should  say  that 
water  cannot  subdue  fire.  This  conduct,  moreover,  greatly 
encourages  those  who  are  not  benevolent.”  (Book  vi. 
chap,  xviii.)  “ There  is  no  greater  delight  than  to  be 
conscious  of  sincerity  on  self-examination.”  (Book  vii. 
chap,  iv.)  Kung-Sun-Chow  said  to  Mencius  that  his 
principles  were  admirable,  but  they  were  too  difficult 
and  lofty  for  ordinary  minds,  and  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  adapt  his  teachings  to  the  capacity  of  the  learners. 
He  replied,  “A  great  artificer  does  not,  for  the  sake  of  a 
stupid  workman,  alter  or  do  away  with  the  marking-line.” 
(Book  vii.  chap,  xli.) 

See  the  excellent  notice  of  Mencius  prefixed  to  the  works  of  that 
philosopher,  in  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Legge’s  “ Chinese  Clas- 
sics,” Hong-Kong,  1861;  also  Pauthier’s  “Chine,”  pp.  187-1^3; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate,”  article  “Mencius,”  by  Leon 
Rosny  ; “ Les  quatre  Livres  de  Philosophic,  Morale  et  Politique  de 
la  Chine,”  translated  by  G.  Pauthier,  Paris,  1851  ; the  Chinese 
Classical  Works,  translated  by  the  late  Rev.  David  Collie,  Malacca 
Mission  Press,  1828  ; Stanislaus  Julien’s  translation  (into  Latin) 
of  the  Works  of  Mencius,  Paris,  1824;  “Confucius  and  the  Chinese 
Classics,”  (book  iv.,)  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Loomis,  San  Francisco,  1867. 

Mencke,  mSnk'keh,  (Friedrich  Otto,)  a German 
scholar  and  writer,  son  of  Johann  Burkhard,  noticed 
below,  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1708.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Leipsic  in  1732.  Among  his  works 
is  a “Life  of  Angelo  Poliziano,”  (in  Latin,  1736.)  Died 
in  1754. 

Mencke,  (Johann  Burkhard,)  born  at  Leipsic  in 
1675,  became  in  1708  historiographer  to  Frederick 
Augustus,  King  of  Poland.  He  published,  in  Latin, 
“Two  Orations  on  the  Charlatanry  of  the  Learned,” 
(1715,)  and  a work  entitled  “Writers  of  German  His- 
tory,” (3  vols.,  1728-30.)  The  former  caused  a great 
sensation,  and  was  translated  into  several  foreign  lan- 
guages. Mencke  also  wrote  a number  of  poems,  and, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  conducted  the  “Acta  Eru- 
ditorum.”  Died  in  1732. 

See  R.  Treitschke,  “B.  Mencke,  Professor  der  Geschichte  zu 
Leipzig,”  1842;  Jocher,  “ Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Mencke,  (Otto,)  a learned  German,  the  father  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Oldenburg  in  1644.  Fie  became 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Leipsic.  In  1682  he 
founded  the  first  literary  and  scientific  journal  published 
in  Germany.  It  was  entitled  “Acta  Eruditorum,”  and 
numbered  among  its  contributors  Leibnitz  and  other 
eminent  savants.  Died  in  1707. 

See  Seligmann,  “ Leichenpredigt  auf  O.  Mencken,”  1707;  N 1 c P. - 
ron,  “M^moires.” 

Mendana  de  Neyra,  mSn-dSn'yll  di  naVrS,  (Al- 
varo,) a Spanish  navigator,  born  in  1541,  sailed  on  a 
voyage  to  the  Pacific  in  1567,  and  discovered  between 
7°  and  12°  south  latitude  the  islands  of  Saint  Chris- 
topher, Isabella,  and  Guadalcanar.  He  discovered  in 
1595  the  isles  since  called  by  Admiral  Byron  the  Dan- 
gerous Islands,  and  the  large  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  to 
which  Carteret  gave  the  name  of  Egmont  in  1767.  He 
also  established  a colony  at  Bahia  Graciosa.  The  part 


of  Australasia  which  includes  the  Marquesas  has  been 
named  the  Mendana  Archipelago.  Died  in  1595. 

See  De  Brosses,  “ Histoire  des  Navigations  aux  Terres  australes,’ 
1756. 

Mendelssohn,  mSn'dels-sSn',  (Moses,)  an  eminent 
philosopher,  born  at  Dessau,  in  Germany,  in  1729,  was 
the  son  of  a Jewish  schoolmaster.  In  consequence  of 
the  limited  means  of  his  family,  he  owed  his  early  educa- 
tion chiefly  to  his  own  exertions.  In  1745  he  repaired 
to  Berlin,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  the  philosophy  of  Wolf  and  Leibnitz. 
In  1754  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Lessing, 
in  conjunction  with  whom  he  afterwards  wrote  the  treat- 
ise entitled  “ Pope  a Metaphysician.”  He  next  pub- 
lished his  “ Letters  on  the  Sensations,”  and  in  1767  his 
“ Phasdo,  a Dialogue  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.” 
The  latter  work  was  received  with  great  favour,  and  was 
translated  into  the  principal  languages  of  Europe.  Men- 
delssohn was  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  his 
time,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  for 
the  excellence  of  his  character,  as  well  as  his  intellectual 
endowments.  Died  in  1786. 

See  Mirabeau,  “Sur  M.  Mendelssohn,”  etc.,  1787  ; “Memoirs 
of  Moses  Mendelssohn,”  by  M.  Samuels;  Winckler,  “ Notice  sur 
M.  Mendelssohn,”  1798  ; Heinemann,  “ M.  Mendelssohn,”  1819 ; 
J.  A.  L.  Richter,  “M.  Mendelssohn  als  Mensch,”  etc.,  1829; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Mendelssokn-Bartholdy,  men'dels-son'  baR-tol'- 
dee,  (Felix,)  an  eminent  German  composer,  born  at 
Hamburg  in  1809,  was  a grandson  of  the  preceding.  At 
an  early  age  he  manifested  extraordinary  musical  talent, 
which  received  the  most  elaborate  culture  under  Zelter 
and  Ludwig  Berger.  He  performed  with  brilliant  suc- 
cess in  Berlin  and  Paris  before  he  had  completed  his 
tenth  year,  and  in  1827  he  brought  out  at  Berlin  his 
“ Overture  to  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  and  his 
opera  of  “ The  Wedding  of  Camacho.”  He  subsequently 
visited  London  and  Paris,  where  the  “ Overture”  above 
named  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  After  his  return 
to  Germany,  he  was  appointed,  in  1835,  director  of  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  at  Leipsic.  In  1836  he  brought 
out  his  oratorio  of  “ Saint  Paul,”  at  Dusseldorf  and 
Leipsic,  and  the  following  year  at  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land. His  “ Elijah,”  an  oratorio,  performed  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival  in  1846,  caused  a greater  sensation 
in  the  musical  world  than  had  been  known  in  England 
since  the  days  of  Handel.  Subsequently,  Mendelssohn’s 
health,  which  had  been  some  time  declining,  failed 
rapidly,  and  he  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Germany, 
in  November,  1847.  Among  the  more  important  of  his 
other  compositions,  we  may  name  the  overtures  of 
“Fingal’s  Cave,”  “ A Calm  Sea  and  Happy  Voyage,” 
(“  Meeresstille  und  gliickliche  Fahrt,”)  and  “The  Beau- 
tiful Melusina,”  (“Die  schone  Melusine,”)  besides  a 
great  number  of  cantatas  and  instrumental  pieces.  His 
“ Songs  without  Words”  are  particularly  admired.  As  a 
musician  and  composer,  he  is  esteemed  second  only  to 
Handel  and  Mozart. 

See  Julius  Benedict,  “Life  and  Works  of  F.  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,”  1850;  W.  A.  Lampadius,  “ Life  of  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,”  1S65  ; Fetis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens 
V.  Magnien,  “ fiitude  biographique  sur  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,” 
1850 ; “ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1848,  by  Mrs.  Austin; 
“ British  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1862. 

Mendez  Pinto.  See  Pinto. 

Mendizabal,  y,  e rngn-de-thS-MF,  (Don  Juan  Al- 
varez,) a Spanish  statesman,  of  Jewish  extraction,  born 
at  Cadiz  about  1790.  Having  amassed  a large  fortune 
by  trade,  he  rose  to  be  minister  of  finance  in  1835.  Died 
in  1853. 

Mendoqa  or  Mendoza,  de,  d&  m§n-do's3,  (Andrea 
Hurtado,)  a Portuguese  naval  commander,  who  ren- 
dered great  services  to  his  country  by  clearing  the  South 
Seas  of  pirates  and  thus  protecting  the  Portuguese  es- 
tablishments in  the  East  Indies.  Died  about  1606. 

Mendoza,  de,  d&  m§n-do'thfi,  (Antonio  Hurtado,) 
a Spanish  writer,  born  about  1590,  was  appointed  private 
secretary  to  Philip  IV.  He  wrote  a number  of  popular 
dramas,  also  lyric  poems  and  prose  works.  Died  in  1644. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Mendoza,  de,  (Antonio  Sarmiento,)  a Spanish 
writer,  a native  of  Burgos,  lived  about  1630.  He  trans- 
lated Tasso’s  “Jerusalem  Delivered”  into  Spanish. 
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Mendoza,  de,  (Don  Bernardino,)  a Spanish  his- 
torian and  diplomatist,  was  employed  by  Philip  II.  in 
several  missions  to  France  and  England.  He  had  a 
prominent  share,  while  in  France,  in  the  formation  of  the 
Catholic  League.  He  was  the  author  of  a “ History  of 
the  Netherlands  from  1567  to  1577,”  and  a treatise  “ On 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  War.” 

See  Motley,  “ History  of  the  United  Netherlands,”  vol.  i.  chap, 
iii. : Capefigue,  “ Histoire  de  la  Rdforme  etla  Ligue.” 

Mendoza,  de,  (Diego  Hurtado,)  a celebrated  Span- 
ish writer,  soldier,  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Granada  in 
1503,  was  a grandson  of  the  Marquis  de  Santillana, 
noticed  below.  He  studied  at  Salamanca,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  attainments  in  the  classics, 
theology,  and  civil  and  canon  law.  He  was  afterwards 
patronized  by  Charles  V.,  who  sent  him  in  1538  on  an 
embassy  to  Venice.  While  in  this  post,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  of 
which  he  acquired  a great  number,  comprising  works  of 
Saint  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Archimedes.  They 
were  subsequently  ceded  to  the  Library  of  the  Escurial. 
He  was  soon  after  appointed  by  the  emperor  ambassador 
at  Rome  and  governor  of  Sienna.  Having  returned  to 
Spain  in  1554,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Philip  II., 
who  banished  him  from  court.  He  devoted  himself 
thenceforth  to  literary  pursuits,  and  published  in  1610 
his  “ History  of  the  Wars  against  the  Moors,”  (“  Guerra 
de  Granada  contra  los  Moriscos.”)  This  work,  which 
has  taken  its  place  among  Spanish  classics,  is  charac- 
terized by  great  accuracy  and  impartiality,  and  is  esteemed 
the  best  imitation  of  the  Latin  historians  in  modern  lite- 
rature. He  was  also  the  author  of  a number  of  poems, 
and  the  celebrated  comic  romance  of  “ Lazarillo  de 
Tormes,”  (1554,)  in  which  he  originated  the  so-called 
Picaresque  school  of  fiction,  afterwards  followed  by  Le 
Sage  in  his  “ Gil  Bias.”  “ Mendoza,”  says  Prescott,  “ by 
the  brilliant  success  which  he  achieved  as  a statesman, 
a diplomatist,  a novelist,  a poet,  and  a historian,  has 
established  a reputation  for  versatility  of  genius  second 
to  none  in  the  literature  of  Spain.”  Died  in  1575- 

See  Ticknor,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Sismondi, 
“Histoire  des  Republiques  Italiennes Prescott,  “History  of 
Philip  II.;”  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  N. 
Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova;”  Bouterwek,  “ Histoire 
de  la  Litterature  Espagnole ;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G£ndrale;” 
Notice  of  “Lazarillo  de  Tormes”  in  the  “Retrospective  Review,” 
vol.  ii.,  1820. 

Mendoza,  de,  (Inigo  Lopez.)  See  Mondejar,  Mar- 
quis DE. 

Mendoza,  de,  (Inigo  Lopez,)  Marquis  de  Santillana, 
(dk  sin-tfel-yi'nS,)  a Spanish  poet,  born  in  1398,  was  a 
friend  of  Juan  de  Mena  and  the  Marquis  de  Villena,  and 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  the  court  of  John  II. 
He  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  sonnet  into  Spanish 
poetry.  Among  his  best  works  is  an  “ Elegy  on  the 
Marquis  de  Villena.”  Mendoza  was  also  a distinguished 
soldier,  and  was  created  a marquis  as  a reward  for  his 
services  at  the  battle  of  Olmedo,  (1445.)  Died  in  1458. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Bouterwek, 
“ Geschichte  der  Spanische  Poesie  und  Beredtsamkeit Longfel- 
low, “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Mendoza,  de,  (Juan  Gonzalez,)  a Spanish  mission- 
ary, born  at  Toledo  about  1540.  He  visited  China  in 
1580,  and  subsequently  South  America  and  Mexico. 
He  died  as  Bishop  of  Popayan  in  New  Granada,  (1617.) 
He  was  the  author  of  a “History  of  the  Great  Kingdom 
of  China,”  (1586,)  which  enjoys  a high  reputation  and 
has  been  translated  into  French. 

Mendoza,  de,  (Don  Pedro,)  a wealthy  Spaniard, 
born  at  Cadiz  about  1487.  He  offered  his  services,  in 
1529,  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  to  complete,  at  his  own 
expense,  the  exploration  of  the  rivers  La  Plata  and  Para- 
guay. Having  been  created  by  the  emperor  military 
chief  of  the  country  adjacent  to  those  rivers,  he  set  sail 
in  1534,  and  founded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  1535. 
He  died  soon  after,  while  at  sea  on  his  return  to  Spain. 

Mendoza,  de,  (Pedro  Gonzalez,)  a Spanish  prelate 
and  statesman,  called  the  Grand  Cardinal,  born  in 
1428.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  John  II.  and  Henry 
IV.,  and  was  created  successively  Bishop  of  Siguenza, 
Chancellor  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  cardinal,  (1473.) 
Under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  he  became  Archbishop 


of  Toledo.  He  also  distinguished  himself  in  the  Moorish 
war,  in  which  he  held  a command.  He  founded  the 
magnificent  College  of  Santa  Cruz  at  Valladolid,  and  a 
hospital  at  Toledo.  Died  in  1495. 

See  Mariana,  “Historia  Hispaniae ;”  Salazar  de  Mendoza, 
“Coronica  del  gran  Cardinal  de  Espana,”  1625. 

Mendoza,  de,  (Pedro  de  Salazar,)  a Spanish  his- 
torical writer,  born  at  Toledo  about  1550,  published  a 
“ Chronicle  of  the  House  of  Ponce  de  Leon,”  (1620,)  and 
a “Chronicle  of  the  Grand  Cardinal  of  Spain,  Pedro 
Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,”  (1625.)  Died  in  1629. 

Me  -nec'ra-tes,  [Gr.  Meratpar^f,]  a physician  who 
made  himself  ridiculous  by  calling  himself  Jupiter.  His 
vanity  was  rebuked  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  in- 
vited him  to  a banquet  and  offered  him  only  incense 
and  libations. 

Menedeme.  See  Menedemus. 

Men-e-de'mus,  [Gr.  MeveSr/uoi; ; Fr.  MLn^dLmf, 
mk'nVdim',]  a Greek  philosopher,  born  at  Eretria  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  school  of 
Eretria,  and  was  a disciple  of  Plato  and  Stilpo.  Died 
about  277  B.C. 

See  C.  Mallet,  “ Histoire  de  l’Lcole  de  M^gare  et  d’firetrie  ;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

Meneghelli,  mi-ni-gel'lee,  (Antonio  Maria,)  an 
Italian  litterateur,  born  in  1765,  was  professor  of  law  at 
Padua.  Among  his  works  is  a “Life  of  Livy,”  (“Vita 
di  Tito  Livio,”  1835.)  Died  in  1844. 

See  his  Autobiography,  “ La  mia  Vita,”  1845. 

Menelas.  See  Menelaus. 

Men-e-la'us,  [Gr.  M evelaog,  Meveileof,  or  Menf/laf  ; Fr. 
M£n£las,  ma'n&'lis',]  a Grecian  hero  and  king  of  Sparta, 
was  a son  of  Atreus.  He  and  his  brother  Agamemnon 
were  called  Atridae.  He  married  the  beautiful  Helen, 
who  preferred  him  to  all  of  her  numerous  suitors,  but 
afterwards  eloped  with  Paris.  At  the  siege  of  Troy, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  the  abduction  of  Helen, 
Menelaus  behaved  with  great  spirit  and  courage,  and 
fought  a single  combat  with  Paris,  whom  he  was  about 
to  vanquish,  when  Venus  interposed  and  rescued  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  daring  band  that  entered  Troy  in 
the  wooden  horse.  On  the  capture  of  Troy  he  recov- 
ered Helen,  was  reconciled  to  her,  and,  after  a devious 
voyage  of  several  years,  returned  to  Sparta.  A temple 
was  erected  in  his  honour  at  Therapne. 

Menelaus,  a celebrated  mathematician  and  astrono- 
mer of  Alexandria,  resided  in  Rome  under  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  His  only  extant  work  is  a treatise  on  spherical 
geometry,  which  was  translated  into  Latin. 

Me-ne'nI-us  A-grip'pa,  surnamed  Lana'tus,  a 
Roman  patrician  and  senator,  was  chosen  consul  in 
503  B.C.  He  obtained  a signal  victory  over  the  Sa- 
bines, for  which  a triumph  was  decreed  him.  Through 
his  mediation  the  contest  between  the  patricians  and 
the  plebeians  was  appeased  in  493.  On  this  occasion 
he  related  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members  to 
the  plebeians. 

Me'nes  [Gr.  Mr/vr/c,  or  Mywf]  was  the  first  king  of 
Egypt,  according  to  the  traditions  of  that  country.  He 
is  said  to  have  founded  Memphis,  and  to  have  introduced 
the  worship  of  the  gods.  He  lived  probably  2000  B.C., 
or  earlier. 

Meneses  or  Menezes,  mk-na/s?s,  (Aleixo,)  a Por- 
tuguese prelate,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1559,  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Goa,  and  in  1607  succeeded  Alphonso  de 
Castro  as  Viceroy  of  the  Indies.  He  was  appointed 
by  Philip  III.  of  Spain  Viceroy  of  Portugal  in  1614. 
Died  in  1617. 

See  Veyssiere  La  Croze,  “ Histoire  du  Christianisme  des 
Indes.” 

Meneses  Osorio,  mi-na's?s  o-so're-o,  (Francisco,) 
a Spanish  painter,  born  at  Seville  in  1630,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  Murillo.  Among  his 
master-pieces  are  “Saint  Philip  de  Neri  adoring  the 
Virgin,”  and  “ Saint  Catherine.”  Died  in  1705. 

Menesthee.  See  Menestheus. 

Me-nes'theus,  [Gr.  Meveadevg  ; Fr.  MEnesthIiE,  mi'- 
nSs'ti',]  a semi-fabulous  king  of  Athens,  obtained  the 
throne  in  the  absence  of  Theseus,  who  was  the  lawful 
monarch.  He  commanded  the  Athenians  in  the  Trojan 
war. 
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Menestheus,  [Meveodev;,]  an  able  Athenian  general, 
was  a son  of  Iphicrates.  He  was  appointed  commander 
in  the  Social  war,  356  B.C.  He  also  commanded  a naval 
expedition  against  the  Macedonians  in  335  B.C. 

Menestrier,  meh-ngs'tRe-i',  (Claude  Franqois,)  a 
learned  French  ecclesiastic  and  antiquary,  born  at  Lyons 
in  1631.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  treatises  on 
heraldry,  antiquities,  and  history,  among  which  we  may 
name  “ On  Ancient  and  Modern  Chivalry,”  (1673,)  “ The 
Origin  of  Armorial  Bearings,”  (1679,)  and  “The  Philos- 
ophy of  Images,”  (2  vols.,  1682-83.)  Died  in  1705. 

Menestrier,  Le,  leh  meh-nls'tReH/,  (Claude,)  a 
French  antiquary,  whose  principal  work  is  entitled 
“ Statue  of  the  Symbolical  Ephesian  Diana  Explained.” 
Died  in  1639. 

Menestrier,  Le,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  anti- 
quary, born  at  Dijon  in  1564,  was  the  author  of  a work 
entitled  “Medals,  Coins,  and  Antique  Monuments  of  the 
Roman  Empresses,”  (1625.)  Died  in  1634. 

Meneval,  de,  deh  min'vil',  (Claude  Francois,) 
Baron,  a French  historian,  born  in  Paris  in  1 778.  During 
the  empire  he  served  Napoleon  as  secretary,  (secretaire 
du portefeuille. ) He  wrote  “Napoleon  et  Marie  Louise, 
Souvenirs  historiques,”  (3  vols.,  1843-45.)  Died  in  1850. 

Menezes.  See  Meneses. 

Menezes.  See  Ericeira. 

Mengoli,  mSn'go-lee,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  geometer, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1625  ; died  in  1686. 

Mengs,  m£ngs,  (Anton  Rafael,)  a celebrated  Ger- 
man painter,  born  at  Aussig,  in  Bohemia,  in  1728.  He 
was  instructed  by  his  father,  with  whom  he  resided  several 
years  at  Rome.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  was  ap- 
pointed court  painter  at  Dresden,  in  1744.  While  on  a 
second  visit  to  Rome,  he  painted  a “ Holy  Family,”  which 
won  for  him  a high  reputation.  The  Madonna  in  this 
picture  was  the  portrait  of  a beautiful  peasant-girl,  whom 
Mengs  afterwards  married,  having  become  a Catholic 
for  her  sake.  He  became  in  1754  director  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Painting  at  Rome,  and  in  1757  he  executed  his 
celebrated  fresco  of  “Apollo  and  the  Muses”  in  the  villa 
of  Cardinal  Albani.  On  the  invitation  of  Charles  III. 
of  Spain,  he  repaired  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  appointed 
first  painter  to  the  king,  with  a large  salary.  Here  he 
produced  several  of  his  master-pieces,  among  which  we 
may  name  his  “Temple  of  Glory”  and  “Triumph  of 
Trajan”  in  the  royal  palace.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1779. 
Mengs  is  ranked  among  the  best  painters  of  his  time, 
his  works  being  distinguished  by  great  accuracy  of  de- 
sign and  neatness  of  execution,  but  they  are  censured 
by  critics  as  deficient  in  warmth  and  animation. 

See  Guibal,  “Eloge  historique  de  Mengs,”  178:  ; J.  J.  Ma- 
riette,  “Abecedario Bianconi,  “ Elogio  storico  di  R.  Mengs,” 
1780;  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Meng-Tse  or  Meng-Tseu.  See  Mencius. 

Menil-Durand,  de,  deh  mi'n£l'  dii'rfiN',  (Franqois 
Jean  de  Graindorge  d’Orgeville  — gRiN'doRzh' 
doRzh'vH',)  Baron,  a French  officer,  born  at  Lisieux 
in  1729,  published  a number  of  works  on  military  tactics. 
Died  in  1799. 

Meninski,  meh-niN'ske',  (Franqois  de  Mesgnien,) 
a French  Orientalist,  whose  original  name  was  Menin, 
born  in  Lorraine  in  1623.  Having  accompanied  the 
Polish  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  he  became  inter- 
preter to  the  embassy,  and  subsequently  ambassador. 
He  was  appointed  in  1671  first  interpreter  of  Oriental 
languages  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  His  principal  work 
is  a “ Dictionary  of  Oriental  Languages,”  (“  Thesaurus 
Linguarum  Orientalium,”  3 vols.,  1680,)  which  is  highly 
esteemed.  Died  in  1698. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Menippe.  See  Menippus. 

Me-nip'pus,  [Gr.  M evinno;  ; Fr.  M£nippe,  mi'nip',] 
a Cynic  philosopher  and  poet,  was  a native  of  Phoenicia, 
and  lived  probably  about  60  B.C.  Having  amassed  a 
large  fortune  by  usury,  he  destroyed  himself  in  con- 
sequence of  having  been  robbed  of  his  treasures.  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  satires,  none  of  which  are 
extant.  Varro  is  said  to  have  imitated  the  style  of  Menip- 
pus. He  is  also  mentioned  by  Lucian  in  his  “ Dialogues.” 

See  Varro,  “Satirje  Menippe®;”  J.  F.  Ley,  “Dissertatio  de 
Vita  Scriptisque  Menippi  Cynici,”  1843. 


Menippus,  a Greek  geographer  under  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  was  a native  of  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor. 

See  “ Menippos  der  Geograph  aus  Pergamon,”  etc.,  1841,  by 
Grotefend  and  Ulrichs. 

Menippus  of  Stratonice,  an  eminent  Greek  rheto- 
rician, renowned  throughout  Asia  for  his  eloquence.  He 
is  highly  commended  by  Cicero  in  his  “ Brutus.” 

Mennander,  m^n-nin'der,  (Carl  Fredrik, ) a 
learned  Swedish  prelate,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1712. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Abo,  in  Finland,  and  subsequently 
Archbishop  of  Upsal,  (1775.)  Died  in  1786. 

Mennechet,  mgiTshi',  (Edouard,)  a French  litte- 
rateur■,  born  at  Nantes  in  1794.  He  produced  odes, 
dramas,  and  “ Le  Plutarque  Franfais,”  a collection  of 
lives  of  eminent  Frenchmen,  (8  vols.)  Died  in  1845. 

Mennes,  menz,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  poet  and 
royalist,  born  in  Kent  in  1591  ; died  in  1671. 

Menno,  men'no,  [Fr.  Mennon,  mk'niN',]  (Simonis,) 
the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Mennonites,  was  born  in  Fries- 
land in  1496.  His  doctrines  resembled  in  some  points 
those  of  the  Anabaptists,  but  were  free  from  the  absurd- 
ities and  excesses  of  the  latter.  The  Mennonites  were 
included  in  the  proscriptive  edicts  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  in  1540,  and  a price  was  set  on  the  head  of  their 
founder.  Menno  died  in  1561.  His  followers  settled  in 
England,  Holland,  and  North  America,  and  are  every- 
where favourably  known  for  their  virtues  and  industry. 

See  Muller,  “Cimbria  Literata.” 

Mennon.  See  Menno. 

Menochio,  mi-no'ke-o,  [Lat.  Meno'chius,]  (Gio- 
vanni Stefano,)  a learned  Italian  Jesuit  and  theologian, 
born  at  Pavia  in  1576.  He  became  rector  of  the  colleges 
of  his  order  at  Rome  and  Modena.  His  principal  work 
is  a commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  entitled  “ Brevis  Ex- 
positio  Sensus  literalis  totius  Scripturae,”  (2  vols.,  1630.) 
Died  in  1655. 

Menochio,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian  jurist,  father  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Pavia  in  1532.  He  was  appointed 
a president  of  the  Council  of  Milan  by  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  He  wrote  several  valuable  legal  treatises,  in 
Latin.  Died  in  1607. 

Menochius.  See  Menochio. 

Me-nod'o-tus,  [Gr.  M^vofiorof,]  a Greek  physician  of 
Nicomedia,  lived  probably  about  100  a.d.  He  belonged 
to  the  sect  of  Empirici.  He  wrote  a medical  work, 
which  Erasmus  translated  into  Latin. 

Menoetius,  me-nee'she-us,  [Gr.  Mcvomo?,]  a son  of 
Actor,  and  father  of  Patroclus,  took  part  in  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition. 

Me'non,  [Gr.  Mevop,]  a Thessalian  general,  who 
served  in  the  Lamian  war  against  the  Macedonians.  He 
and  Antiphilus  were  defeated  by  Antipater  at  Cranon  in 
322  B.C.  He  was  killed  in  battle  in  321  B.C. 

Mellon  de  Turbilly,  de,  deh  meh-nbN'  deh  tuR'- 
bb'ye',  (Louis  Franqois  Henri,)  Marquis,  a French 
agricultural  writer,  born  near  La  Fleche  in  1712,  wrote  a 
“Treatise  on  Clearing  Land.”  Died  in  1776. 

Menou,  de,  deh  meh-noo',  (Jacques  Franqois,) 
Baron,  a French  general,  born  in  Touraine  in  1750. 
He  served  in  the  republican  army  in  the  Vendean  cam- 
paign of  1793,  and  in  1795  commanded  the  National 
Guard  which  suppressed  the  insurrection  in  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint- Antoine.  As  general  of  division,  he  accom- 
panied Napoleon  to  Egypt  in  1798,  and  on  the  death  of 
Kleber  was  invested  with  the  chief  command.  In  1801 
he  was  besieged  in  Alexandria  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercrom- 
bie, to  whom  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  After  his 
return  to  France,  in  1802,  he  was  appointed  by  Napo- 
leon Governor  of  Piedmont,  and  subsequently  of  Venice. 
Died  in  1810. 

See  Thiers,  “ History  of  the  Consulate  and  of  the  Empire De 
Courchlles,  “ Dictionnaire  des  G^neraux  Fratigais;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

Ment'chi-koT,  written  also  Mentschikow,  Ment- 
schikof,  and  Menchikof,  (Alexander  Danielo- 
vitch,)  Prince,  a celebrated  Russian  statesman  and 
general,  born  at  Moscow  about  1670,  was  the  son  of  a 
pastry-cook.  His  talents  procured  for  him  at  an  early 
age  the  notice  and  favour  of  Peter  the  Great,  and,  having 
served  with  great  distinction  in  several  campaigns  against 
the  Swedes,  he  was  created  a field-marshal  after  the  battle 
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of  Pultava,  (1709.)  He  was  also  made  a prince  of  the 
empire,  and  governor -general  of  Saint  Petersburg,  and 
obtained  from  the  King  of  Prussia  the  decoration  of  the 
Black  Eagle.  On  the  death  of  Peter  (1725)  Mentchikof 
caused  the  empress-dowager  to  be  proclaimed  empress, 
under  the  title  of  Catherine  I.,  and  appointed  a council 
of  regency  for  the  son  of  Alexis,  afterwards  Peter  II. 
The  latter,  becoming  weary  of  the  insolence  of  Mentchi- 
kof, caused  him  to  be  arrested  for  his  abuse  of  power, 
and  exiled  to  Siberia,  where  he  died  in  two  years,  (1729.) 

See  M.  Ranft,  “ Leben  des  beriihmten  Fiirsten  Mentschikow,” 
1774  ; “ Leben  und  Todt  des  Fiirsten  Menzikoff,”  1730  ; Voltaire, 
“ Histoire  de  Russie  sous  Pierre  le  Grand;”  “Anecdotes  secretes 
de  la  Cour  du  Czar,”  1780. 

Mentchikof,  (Alexander  Sergeivitch,)  a Russian 
admiral,  great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1789. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador-extraordinary  to  Persia.  He 
was  appointed  Governor-General  of  Finland  in  1831, 
and  was  subsequently  created  an  admiral  and  minister 
of  the  marine.  In  the  Crimean  war  he  was  charged  with 
the  defence  of  Sevastopol,  and  was  defeated  at  the  Alma 
by  the  allies  in  September,  1854.  Died  in  May,  1869. 

See  Desessarts,  “ Portraits  des  Hommes  de  la  Guerre  de 
l’Orient;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  GdnAale.” 

Mentel,  mSN'tgl',  (Jacques,)  a French  physician, 
born  at  Chateau-Thierri  in  1597,  wrote  a Latin  work  in 
which  he  claims  the  invention  of  printing  for  John  Men- 
tel of  Strasburg.  Died  in  1671. 

Mentel,  mSn'tel,  or  Mentelin,  m§n'teh-leen/,  (Jo- 
hann,) the  first  printer  of  Strasburg,  born  at  Schelestadt 
about  1410,  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  in  his  art  by 
Gutenberg.  He  printed  in  1473  the  “ Specula”  of  Vin- 
cent de  Beauvais,  (10  vols.  fol.)  Mentel  was  ennobled 
by  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  Died  in  1478. 

See  Laborde,  “Debuts  de  l’lmprimerie  k Strasbourg,”  1840; 
Jacques  Mentel,  “ De  vera  Typography  Origine,”  1650. 

Mentelle,  m5N'tSl',  (Edme,)  born  in  Paris  in  1730, 
was  the  author  of  a “Selection  of  Geographical  and 
Historical  Lectures,”  (6  vols.,  1783,)  and  other  similar 
works.  He  was  a member  of  the  French  Institute. 
Died  in  1815. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire;”  Salm-Dyck,  “Notice 
sur  la  Vie  de  Mentelle,”  1839. 

Men'tor,  [Gr.  Mevrup,]  a wise  and  faithful  friend  of 
Ulysses,  King  of  Ithaca,  who,  on  his  departure  to  the 
siege  of  Troy,  intrusted  to  him  the  care  of  his  house. 
Minerva  is  said  to  have  assumed  the  form  of  Mentor, 
and  to  have  accompanied  Telemachus  in  his  travels. 
(See  “Odyssey,”  books  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.)  Minerva,  as 
Mentor,  performs  a conspicuous  part  in  Fenelon’s  cele- 
brated romance  of  “ Telemaque.” 

Mentor,  a Greek  artist  of  the  time  of  Pericles,  was 
celebrated  for  his  exquisite  chased  work  in  gold  and 
silver.  His  productions  are  eulogized  in  the  highest 
terms  by  Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Martial,  and  Crassus  is  said 
to  have  paid  100,000  sesterces  for  one  of  his  goblets. 

Mentor,  a Greek  general,  and  a brother  of  Memnon. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  Persian  king  Artaxerxes 
Ochus  about  350  B.C.,  and  led  a successful  expedition 
against  the  Egyptians.  By  treachery  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  Hermias,  (a  friend  of  Aristotle,)  whom  he 
delivered  to  King  Artaxerxes. 

Mentzel,  mSnt'sel,  (Christian,)  a German  naturalist 
and  philologist,  born  at  Fiirstenwald  in  1622.  He  pub- 
lished “ Kurze  Chinesischen  Chronologie,”  (“Chinese 
Chronology  Abridged,”  1696,)  and  several  botanical 
works.  Died  in  1701. 

Menu.  See  Manu. 

Menu  de  Chomorceau,  meh-nii'  deh  sho'moR'sS', 
(Jean  Etienne,)  a French  litterateur,  born  in  1724, 
wrote  a heroic  poem  entitled  “ Renaud,”  in  imitation  of 
Tasso.  Died  in  1802. 

Menuret  de  Chambaud,  meh-nii'ri'  deh  shSN'bd', 
(Jean  Jacques,)  a French  physician,  born  at  Monteli- 
mart  in  1733.  He  contributed  several  valuable  articles 
to  the  “Encyclopedic”  of  Diderot.  Died  in  1815. 

Menzel,  mSnt'sel,  (Adolph,)  a German  painter,  born 
at  Breslau  in  1815.  Among  his  principal  works  may  be 
named  “Frederick  the  Great  at  Sans-Souci,”  (in  oil.) 

Menzel,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a German,  born 
about  1726,  was  private  secretary  at  the  court  of  Saxony. 


Having  revealed  to  the  Russian  ambassador  the  secret 
correspondence  between  Russia,  Saxony,  and  Austria, 
he  was  imprisoned  at  Konigstein,  where  he  died,  after  a 
captivity  of  thirty-three  years,  in  1796. 

Menzel,  (Karl  Adolph,)  a German  historian,  born 
at  Griinberg  in  1784,  was  the  author  of  a “History  of 
Germany  till  the  Reformation,”  (1815,)  and  a “Modern 
History  of  Germany  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Act 
of  Confederation,”  (14  vols.,  1848,)  both  of  which  are 
highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1855. 

Menzel,  (Wolfgang,)  a German  critic  and  litterateur, 
born  at  Waldenburg,  in  Silesia,  in  1798.  He  became  a 
resident  of  Stuttgart  about  1825,  and  edited  the  “Litera- 
turblatt”  for  many  years.  He  attacked  the  old  German 
school  and  the  disciples  of  Goethe.  Among  his  nume- 
rous works  are  a “History  of  Germany,”  (1824-25,) 
“ German  Literature,”  (“  Die  Deutsche  Literatur,”  2 
vols.,  1828,)  and  a historical  romance  called  “Furore,” 
(3  vols.,  1851.)  Died  at  Stuttgart  in  1873. 

See  L.  Wienbarg,  “Menzel  und  die  Junge  Literatur,”  1835;  L. 
Borne,  “Menzel  der  Franzosenfresser,”  1844;  “Foreign  Quarterly 
Review”  for  October,  1835;  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  February, 
1840. 

Menzies,  mSn'zJz,  (Archibald,)  a Scottish  bota- 
nist, born  in  Perthshire  about  1754.  He  served  as  as- 
sistant surgeon  in  the  navy.  Died  in  1842. 

Menzini,  mSn-zee'nee,  (Benedetto,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Florence  in  1646.  He  visited  Rome  in  1685, 
and  obtained  the  patronage  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  then 
residing  in  that  city.  His  poems  are  chiefly  sonnets, 
hymns,  and  satires,  which  have  a high  reputation.  His 
“ Arte  Poetica”  especially  ranks  among  the  classics  of 
the  language.  Died  in  1 704. 

See  Paolucci,  “Vita  di  B.  Menzini,”  1732;  Fabroni,  “Vitae 
Italorum  doctrina  excellentium Tiraboschi,  “ Storia  della  Let- 
teratura  Italiana;”  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Menzocchi.  See  Minzocchi. 

Merat,  m&'rf',  (Franqois  Victor,)  a French  medical 
writer  and  botanist,  born  in  Paris  in  1780 ; died  in  1851. 

Mercadante,  mSR-ki-din'ti,  (Saverio,)  an  Italian 
composer,  born  at  Altamura  in  1798,  produced  a num- 
ber of  popular  operas,  among  which  we  may  name 
“ Elisa  e Claudio,”  “ Didone,”  and  “ The  Two  Illustrious 
Rivals.”  He  was  appointed  in  1839  director  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music  at  Naples.  Died  in  1870. 

See  F£tis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Mercati,  mlR-ki'tee,  or  Mercado,  m§R-ki'do,  (Mi- 
chele,) an  Italian  naturalist,  born  in  Tuscany  in  1541, 
became  physician  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.  He  formed  a 
valuable  collection  of  minerals,  which  was  placed  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Vatican,  and  of  which  he  wrote  a de- 
scription entitled  “ Metallotheca,”  etc.,  (1717.)  Died  in 
1593- 

See  Nic^ron,  “Mtimoires;”  Magelli,  “Vita  di  Mercati.”  pre- 
fixed to  his  “ Metallotheca.” 

Mercator.  See  Isidore  Mercator. 

Mer-ca'tpr,  [Dutch  pron.  m§R-ki'tor,]  (Gerard,)  a 
celebrated  geographer  and  mathematician,  born  at  Rupel- 
monde,  in  East  Flanders,  in  1512,  was  originally  named 
Kauffmann,  (“Merchant,”  Lat.  Mercator .)  Through 
the  influence  of  Cardinal  Granvelle.  he  was  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented two  globes,  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
had  then  appeared.  He  is  chiefly  known  from  the  method 
of  geographical  projection  called  by  his  name.  He  pub- 
lished in  1569  the  first  hydrographic  map  of  that  kind. 
He  was  the  author  of  a Latin  treatise  “On  the  Use  of 
the  Astronomical  Ring,”  and  other  works.  He  also 
executed  numerous  maps  and  charts.  Died  in  1594. 

See  Adam,  “Vitae  Philosophorum T.  van  Raemdonck, 
“Gdrard  Mercator,  sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres.” 

Mercator,  m§R-ki'tor,  (Nicholas,)  a Danish  mathe- 
matician, whose  original  name  was  Kauffmann,  born  in 
Holstein  about  1630.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a new 
method  of  constructing  logarithms,  which  he  described 
in  a work  entitled  “ Logarithmotechnia,”  (1668.)  Having 
visited  England  about  1660,  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  Died  in  1687. 

Mer'cer,  (Hugh,)  a distinguished  general  in  the 
American  Revolutionary  war,  was  a native  of  Scotland. 
He  fought  against  the  French  and  Indians,  and  served 
under  Braddock  in  the  campaign  of  1755.  He  was 
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severely  wounded  at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  after  which  he 
travelled  on  foot  to  Fort  Cumberland,  a distance  of 
more  than  one  hundred  miles.  He  afterwards  took  part 
in  the  engagements  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  latter  place,  January,  1777.  A 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  at  Laurel 
Hill,  near  Philadelphia. 

Mercer,  (Jesse,)  an  American  Baptist  divine,  born  in 
Halifax  county,  North  Carolina,  in  1769.  He  published 
a collection  of  hymns  entitled  “Mercer’s  Cluster.”  He 
died  in  1841,  leaving  the  principal  part  of  his  estate  to 
the  university  in  Georgia  called  by  his  name. 

Mercer,  (John,)  an  American  officer  and  statesman, 
served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  a member 
of  the  convention  which  framed  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. He  was  elected  Governor  of  Maryland  in 
1801.  Died  in  1821. 

Mercerus.  See  Mercier,  (Jean.) 

Mercey,  de,  deh  m§R'sl'  or  m§R'sl',  (Fr£d£ric 
Bourgeois,)  a French  litterateur  and  landscape-painter, 
born  in  Paris  in  1808.  He  wrote  works  on  art,  and  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Direction  des  Beaux-Arts  in 
1853. 

Mercier,  meR'se-i',  (Barthelemi,)  a French  eccle- 
siastic and  writer,  born  at  Lyons  in  1 734.  He  published  a 
Supplement  to  Prosper  Marchand’s  “ History  of  Print- 
ing,” and  several  bibliographical  works.  Died  in  1799. 

Mercier  or  Le  Mercier,  leh  mSR'se-1',  [Lat.  Mer- 
ce'rus,]  (Jean,)  a French  Orientalist,  born  at  Uzes, 
succeeded  Vatable  as  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Royal 
College  in  1546.  He  made  a number  of  translations 
from  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  and  published  commenta- 
ries on  various  books  of  the  Scriptures.  Died  in  1570. 

Mercier,  (Josias,)  Sieur  des  Bordes  et  de  Grigny, 
a French  scholar,  born  at  Uzes,  was  a son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  made  a councillor  of  state  by  Henry 
IV.  He  published  “Annotations”  on  Tacitus  and  other 
classics.  Mercier  was  father-in-law  of  the  celebrated 
Salmasius.  Died  in  1626. 

Mercier,  (Louis  SIsbastien,)  an  eccentric  French 
writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1740,  became  professor  of  rhet- 
oric in  the  College  of  Bordeaux.  He  was  the  author 
of  “The  Year  2440,”  etc.,  (1770,)  a caustic  satire  on 
Parisian  society,  entitled  “Picture  of  Paris,”  (“Tableau 
de  Paris,”  1781,)  and  a number  of  dramas,  romances, 
and  miscellaneous  treatises.  In  his  “ Essay  on  the  Dra- 
matic Art”  he  denounces  the  dramas  of  Racine  and 
Corneille  and  proposes  that  his  own  should  take  their 
place  on  the  French  stage.  Among  the  most  successful 
of  his  plays  were  “ The  Deserter,”  and  “ The  Wheel- 
barrow of  the  Vinegar-Dealer,”  (“  La  Brouette  du 
Vinaigrier.”)  Mercier  was  chosen  in  1792  a deputy  to 
the  National  Convention,  where  he  acted  with  the 
Girondists,  voted  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  king,  and 
was  proscribed  by  the  Jacobins.  He  was  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  LIundred,  and  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  Died  in  1814. 

See  Delisle  de  Sales,  “Notice  des  Ouvrages  de  Mercier;” 
Nodier,  “ Souvenirs  de  1’ Empire  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Littd- 
raire “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale.” 

Mercier,  (Philip,)  a painter,  of  French  extraction, 
born  at  Berlin  in  1689,  resided  principally  in  England, 
where  he  was  patronized  by  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 
His  works  are  commended  by  Walpole.  Died  in  1760. 

See  Walpole,  “Anecdotes  of  Painting.” 

Mercier  de  la  Riviere,  m^R'se-l'  deh  If  re've-aiR', 
a French  writer  on  political  economy,  born  about  1720. 
His  principal  work  is  “The  Natural  and  Essential 
Order  of  Political  Societies,”  (1767.)  Died  about  1794. 

Merck,  m§Rk,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a German  lit- 
tlrateur,  born  at  Darmstadt  in  1741,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Goethe.  He  translated  Addison’s  “ Cato,”  and 
other  English  works,  and  contributed  to  Lavater’s 
“ Physiognomy.”  He  also  wrote  for  the  “ Deutschen 
Mercur,”  and  other  literary  journals.  He  died,  by  sui- 
cide, in  1791. 

See  Adolph  Stahr,  “J.  H.  Merck;  ein  Denkmal,”  1840; 
“ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1836. 

Mercklin,  mgRk-leen',  (Georg  Abraham,)  a German 
physician  and  writer,  born  at  Weissemburg  in  1644; 
died  in  1702. 


Mercceur,  m§R'kuR',  (ISlisa,)  a French  poetess,  born 
at  Nantes  in  1809,  was  patronized  by  Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine,  and  other  celebrated  writers  of  the  time. 
Died  in  1835. 

Mercceur,  de,  deh  m§R/kuR',  (Philippe  Emmanuel 
de  Lorraine — deh  lo'rln',)  Due,  a French  Catholic 
leader,  born  in  1558,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Bre- 
tagne in  1582.  He  revolted  against  Henry  III.  in  1589, 
and  afterwards  defied  the  authority  of  Henry  IV.  until 
1598,  when  he  submitted,  and  received  a large  sum  of 
money  from  the  king.  Died  in  1602. 

See  Brusle  de  Montplainchamp,  “Vie  de  P.  E.  de  Lorraine,” 
1689;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Mercure  or  Mercur.  See  Mercury. 

Mercuri,  m§R-koo'ree,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  engraver, 
born  at  Rome  about  1808.  He  worked  with  success  in 
Paris  from  1832  to  1847. 

Mercuriale,  m§R-koo-re-l'Il,  or  Mercuriali,  m§R- 
koo-re-l'lee,  [Latin,  Mercuria'lis,]  (Girolamo,)  an 
Italian  physician,  born  at  Forli  in  1530,  succeeded  Fra- 
cantiani  as  professor  of  medicine  at  Padua,  (1569.)  On 
the  invitation  of  Maximilian  II.,  he  visited  Vienna,  and 
was  made  a chevalier  and  count  palatine  by  the  emperor. 
He  edited  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  and  published, 
among  other  works,  a treatise  “On  the  Gymnastic  Art,” 
(in  Latin.)  Died  in  1606. 

See  Tiraeoschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana;”  F.  Boer- 
ner,  “ Dissertatio  de  Vita  H.  Mercurialis,”  1751. 

Mercurialis.  See  Mercuriale. 

Mercurio.  See  Mercury. 

Mercurius.  See  Mercury. 

Mer'cu-ry,  [Lat.  Mercu'rius  ; Fr.  Mercure,  m§R'- 
kttR';  It.  Mercurio,  m§R-koo're-o ; Ger.  Mercur, 
mSR-kooR',]  in  the  Roman  mythology,  a god  of  com- 
merce and  gain,  (from  the  Latin  vierx,  plural  merces, 
“ merchandise,”)  was  regarded  as  the  messenger  of 
the  gods,  the  patron  of  orators,  merchants,  travellers, 
and  thieves.  He  was  identified  by  the  Romans  of  the 
later  ages  with  the  Greek  Hermes,  and  was  said  to  be 
a son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia.  The  poets  feigned  that  it 
was  his  office  to  conduct  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  the 
infernal  regions, — that  he  stole  from  Neptune  his  trident, 
from  Venus  her  girdle,  from  Mars  his  sword,  and  from 
Jupiter  his  sceptre, — that  he  could  assume  whatever 
shape  he  pleased,  and  render  himself  invisible.  Having 
invented  the  lyre  and  given  it  to  Apollo,  he  received 
from  that  god  a golden  wand,  called  caduceus.  The 
invention  of  the  alphabet,  of  numbers,  of  astronomy,  of 
music,  and  other  things,  was  ascribed  to  Mercury,  who 
was  also  interested  in  alliances  and  treaties.  He  was 
represented  with  a winged  cap  (petasus)  and  winged 
sandals,  (talaria.)  He  received  numerous  surnames, 
among  which  are  Cyllenius,  (from  Mount  Cyllene,  where 
he  was  born,)  Caduceator,  (i.e.  the  “ herald”  or  “ wand- 
bearer,”)  Argeiphontes,  (the  “slayer  of  Argus,”)  and 
many  other  names. 

See  J.  D.  Guigniaut,  “ Commentatio  de  'Epftov  seu  Mercurii 
Mythologia,”  1835. 

Mercy,  mgR'se',  (Claude  Florimond,)  a distin- 
guished military  commander,  born  in  Lorraine  in  1666, 
was  a grandson  of  Francois,  noticed  below.  Having 
entered  the  Austrian  service,  he  fought  against  the 
French  in  the  principal  campaigns  from  1702  to  1734, 
and  attained  the  rank  of  field-marshal  and  general-in- 
chief of  the  Imperial  forces  in  Italy.  He  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Parma,  (1734.) 

Mercy,  (Francois, ) a celebrated  general,  born  in 
Lorraine  about  1595.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Austrian  army  during  the  Thirty  Years’  war,  and  gained 
a decided  advantage  over  Turenne  at  Marienthal,  in 
1645.  He  was  mortally  wounded  in  an  action  with  the 
Duke  of  Enghien,  near  Nordlingen,  the  same  year. 

See  Kraft,  “Histoire  de  la  Maison  d’Autriche.” 

Mercy  d’Argenteau,  de,  deh  m§R'se'  df  R'zhfiN'to', 
(Francois,)  Comte,  was  Austrian  ambassador  from 
the  court  of  Vienna  to  Paris  in  1791.  He  advised  the 
flight  of  the  royal  family.  Died  in  1794. 

Mere,  de,  deh  ml'rl',  (Georges  Brossin— bRo'siN',) 
Chevalier,  a French  litterateur,  born  in  Poitou  about 
1610.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  “ Conversations  of 
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Marshal  Clerambault  and  Chevalier  de  Mere.”  He  was 
intimate  with  Pascal  and  Balzac.  Died  in  1685. 

Mer-e-dith.,  (George,)  an  English  novelist,  born  in 
Hampshire  about  1828.  Among  his  works  are  “ Farina, 
a Legend  of  Cologne,”  (1858.)  “ Vittoiia,”  (1866,)  and 
“ The  Adventures  of  Harrv  Richmond,”  (1871.) 

Meredith,  (Henry,)  an  English  navigator,  born  in 
1782,  visited  the  northern  part  of  Guinea,  and  wrote 
an  “ Account  of  the  Gold  Coast,  with  a Brief  History  of 
the  African  Company.”  He  died  in  Guinea  of  injuries 
received  from  the  natives,  (1812.) 

See  W.  Hutton,  “Voyage  to  Guinea,”  1821. 

Meredith,  (Owen.)  See  Bulwer. 

Mer'e-dith,  (William  Morris,)  an  eminent  Amer- 
ican lawyer,  born  in  Philadelphia,  June  8,  1799,  graduated 
with  distinction  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1812.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  about  1820. 
From  1824  to  1828  he  represented  his  native  city  in  the 
Pennsylvania  house  of  representatives,  and  from  1834 
to  1849  was  president  of  the  select  council  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  1837  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Con- 
vention for  amending  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  On 
the  inauguration  of  President  Taylor,  in  March,  1849, 
Mr.  Meredith  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
which  position  he  held  till  the  death  of  the  President,  in 
July,  1850.  In  1861  he  became  attorney-general  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  filled  this  office  until  1867. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia  in  1873. 

As  a lawyer,  Meredith  for  many  years  stood  in  the 
foremost  rank  in  his  native  State,  and  was  constantly 
engaged  in  important  cases  both  in  the  supreme  court 
of  Pennsylvania  and  that  of  the  United  States.  As  an 
able  and  ready  legal  debater  he  had  few  equds. 

Mer'I-am,  (Eben,)  an  American  meteorologist,  born 
at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  in  1794.  He  was  a diligent 
collector  of  statistics,  and  originated  a theory  of  cycles 
of  atmospherical  phenomena.  Died  at  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  in  1864. 

Merian,  mi're'SN',  (Jean  Bernard,)  a Swiss  littera- 
teur, born  near  Bale  in  1723.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  philosophical  essays  of  great  merit,  and  trans- 
lated into  French  some  of  the  “Essays”  of  Hume. 
Died  in  1807. 

See  Ancillon,  “ £loge  de  Mdrian,”  1810. 

Merian,  ma're-4n,  (Maria  Sibylla,)  a celebrated 
flower-painter  and  naturalist,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the 
Main  in  1647,  was  a pupil  of  Mignon.  She  was  married 
in  1665  to  John  Andrew  Graff,  an  artist,  whose  name, 
however,  she  did  not  assume.  Having  made  a scientific 
tour  in  South  America  in  1698,  she  published,  after  her 
return,  a magnificent  work  “ On  the  Metamorphoses  of 
Surinam  Insects,”  (1705,  in  Dutch  and  Latin;)  also  a 
treatise  “On  the  Origin  of  Caterpillars,  their  Nourish- 
ment and  Changes.”  These  works  are  illustrated  by 
designs  from  nature  and  painted  with  exquisite  skill  and 
accuracy.  She  died  in  1717,  leaving  two  daughters, 
Jane  Maria  Helena  and  Dorothea  Maria  Henrietta, 
who  were  distinguished  in  the  same  department  of  art. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Merian,  (Matthieu,)  an  eminent  Swiss  engraver, 
the  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Bale  in  1593, 
and  resided  at  Frankfort-on-the  Main.  His  prints  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1651. 

Merian,  (Matthieu,)  born  at  Bale  in  1621,  was  a son 
of  the  preceding.  He  studied  under  Sandrart  and  Carlo 
Maratta,  and  painted  portraits  of  great  excellence  in  the 
style  of  Van  Dyck.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  an  eques- 
trian portrait  of  Count  Soderini.  Died  in  1687. 

Meric,  de,  deh  mi/rtk',  (Jean,)  a French  general, 
born  at  Metz  in  1717,  served  under  Marshal  Saxe,  and 
was  killed  in  an  engagement  near  Malines  in  1747. 

Merilhou,  m&Ye'loo',  (Joseph,)  a French  lawyer, 
born  at  Montignac  in  1788.  He  gained  distinction  as  an 
advocate  in  political  trials.  In  1830  he  became  minister 
of  public  instruction  in  Lafitte’s  cabinet.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1831,  and  in  1837  was 
made  a peer.  He  published  a “ Historical  Essay  on  the 
Life  and  Works  of  Mirabeau,”  (1827.)  Died  in  1856. 

See  P.  S.  Dupin,  “Notice  sur  J.  Merilhou,”  1826;  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale.” 


Merille,  mi/ril'  or  mk-re'ye,  (Edmond,)  a French 
jurist  and  legal  writer,  born  at  Troyes  in  1579;  died  in 
1647. 

Merimee,  mYre'mi',  (Jean  Francois  L£nore,)  a 
French  painter,  born  in  1765 ; died  in  Paris  in  1836. 

Merimee,  (Prosper,)  a distinguished  novelist  and 
historian,  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1803.  He  produced  in  1825,  as  translations  from  the 
Spanish,  several  dramas,  under  the  title  of  “ Theatre  de 
Clara  Gazul.”  In  1834  he  was  appointed  inspector- 
general  of  historical  monuments.  His  novel  of  “ Co- 
lomba”  (1841)  was  very  successful.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1844,  and  became  a 
senator  in  1853.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  “The 
Double  Mistake,”  (“La  double  Meprise,”)  a moral  tale, 
(1833,)  “Notes  of  a Journey  in  the  South  of  P’rance,” 
(1835,)  “Notes  of  a Journey  in  the  West  of  France,” 
(1836,)  “Studies  in  Roman  History,”  “The  Conspiracy 
of  Catiline,”  etc.,  (2  vols.,  1844,)  a “History  of  Don 
Pedro  I.,  King  of  Castile,”  (1848,)  “Les  faux  Deme- 
trius; Episode  de  l’Histoire  de  Russie,”  (1853,)  and 
“Melanges  historiques  et  litteraires,”  (1855.)  He  had 
an  excellent  talent  for  narration.  Died  in  1870. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “Portraits  contemporains,”  and  “Cause- 
ries  du  Lundi “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gertdrale  “Blackwood’s 
Magazine”  for  March,  1849;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1850. 

Merino,  mi-reeYio,  (Don  Geronimo,)  a Spanish 
guerilla  chieftain,  born  at  Villasbiado,  in  Old  Castile, 
about  1770,  distinguished  himself  in  the  principal  cam- 
paigns against  the  French  from  1808  to  1811.  Having 
afterwards  embraced  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  he  suffered 
a total  defeat  in  1838,  and  fled  to  France,  where  he  died 
in  1847. 

Me-ri'o-nes,  [Gr.  Mripiovr/c  ; Fr.  M£rione,  mYre'on',] 
a Cretan  hero,  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  the  celebrated 
Helen.  He  was  a friend  of  Idomeneus,  whom  he  served 
as  charioteer  in  the  Trojan  war,  in  which  he  acted  a 
prominent  part. 

Mer'i-vale,  (Charles,)  an  English  historian,  a son 
of  John  Herman  Merivale,  noticed  below,  was  born 
about  1808.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1830,  and 
became  rector  of  Lawford,  Essex.  In  1869  he  was  made 
Dean  of  E y.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire,”  (7  vols.,  1850-62,)  and  other  works. 

Merivale,  (Herman,)  an  English  wiiur,  a brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  bora  about  1805.  He  became 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Oxford  about  1837. 
Among  his  works  are  “ Leciures  on  Colonization  ai  d 
the  Colonies,”  (1841.)  Hewa;  permanent  under-secre- 
tary for  the  colonies  and  peimanent  under-secretary  at 
the  India  office.  Died  in  1874. 

Merivale,  (John  Herman,)  an  English  lawyer  and 
writer,  the  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Exeter 
in  1779.  He  practised  in  the  court  of  chancery,  and 
published  in  1827  a “ Letter  on  the  Chancery  Com- 
mission.” In  1831  he  was  made  a commissioner  of 
bankruptcy.  He  translated  the  minor  poems  of  Schiller, 
and  various  other  works  from  the  German,  Greek,  and 
Italian.  Died  in  1844. 

Mer'i-weth-er,  (David,)  an  American  soldier,  born 
in  Virginia  in  1755,  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
He  was  chosen  to  rep  esent  a district  of  Georgia  in 
Congress  in  1800.  Died  in  1825. 

Merkel,  mSR'kel,  (Garlieb,)  born  in  Livonia  in  1776, 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Kotzebue,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  as  editor  of  the  “ Freimuthigen”  in  Berlin. 
Died  in  1850. 

Merle,  m§Rl,  (Jf.an  Toussaint,)  a French  dramatist, 
born  at  Montpellier  in  1785.  Among  his  most  popular 
works  are  “ The  Youth  of  Henry  IV.”  and  “The  New- 
Market  Races.”  Died  in  1852. 

Merle,  (Matthieu,)  a French  officer,  born  at  Uzes, 
in  Languedoc,  in  1548.  He  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  time,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  favour  of  Henry  IV.  Died  about 
1590- 

Merle,  van.  See  Merula,  (Paul.) 

Merle-d’Aubigne.  See  D’Aubign£. 

Merler.  See  Horstius,  (Jacobus.) 

Merley,  mSR'lV,  (Louis,)  a French  engraver  of 
medals,  born  at  Saint-Etienne  in  1815. 
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Merlieux,  mSR'le-yh ',  (Louis  Parfait,)  a French 
sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1796.  He  was  employed  by 
'Cuvier  in  1822  to  reproduce  the  forms  of  extinct  animals. 
His  master-piece  is  a statue  of  “ Capaneus  struck  with 
Thunder,”  (1837.) 

Merlin  or  Merdhin,  mer'din,  [Lat.  Merli'nus 
Ambro'sius,]  a celebrated  prophet  and  magician,  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  Britain  about  450  A.D.  He 
is  alluded  to  by  Spenser  in  his  “Faerie  Queene,”  and 
forms  the  subject  of  the  metrical  romance  of  “ Merlin.” 

Another  Merlin,  called  “the  Caledonian,”  is  said  to 
have  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century.  He  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  his  grave,  near  the  Tweed,  is  still  pointed  out.  The 
“ Prophecies”  of  Merlin  have  been  attributed  to  both 
writers  of  the  name. 

See  T.  Heywood,  “Life  of  Merlin  Ambrosius,”  etc. 

Merlin,  m§R'laN',  (Antoine  Francois  Eugene,) 
Count,  a French  general,  son  of  Merlin  de  Douai,  was 
born  at  Douai  in  1778.  Having  accompanied  Bonaparte 
to  Egypt  as  his  aide-de-camp  in  1798,  he  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Aboukir.  He  afterwards  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Spain.  Died  in  1854. 

Merlin,  (Christophe  Antoine,)  Count,  a French 
general,  born  at  Thionville  in  1771.  He  served  under 
Joseph  Bonaparte  in  Spain.  Died  in  1839. 

Merlin,  (Pierre,)  a French  Protestant  minister,  born 
about  1535,  had  much  influence  in  the  Church.  He  pub- 
lished several  religious  works.  Died  in  1603. 

Merlin  de  Douai,  uiSr'IUn'  deh  doo'V,  (Philippe 
Antoine,)  Count,  a French  statesman  and  jurist,  bom 
at  Arleux  in  1754.  Elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
in  1789,  he  at  first  favoured  moderate  measures,  but  sub- 
sequently identified  himself  with  the  republican  party, 
and,  as  a member  of  the  National  Convention  in  1792, 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  king.  In  1793  he  presented 
to  the  Convention  the  infamous  decree  called  the  law 
of  the  suspected,  (lot  des  suspects.)  He  was  appointed 
minister  of  justice  in  1795,  and  was  subsequently  created 
by  Napoleon  a councillor  of  state,  count  of  the  empire, 
and  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour.  He  was  chosen 
a member  of  the  French  Institute  soon  after  its  founda- 
tion. He  died  in  1838,  leaving  several  legal  treatises. 

See  Mathieu,  “ Ell  age  historique  du  Comte  Merlin,”  1839; 
C.  Paulmier,  “Merlin,”  1839;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Merlin  de  Thionville,  rnSR'diN'  deh  te'bN'vfel', 
(Antoine  Christophe,)  born  at  Thionville  in  1762,  was 
a brother  of  Christophe  Antoine,  noticed  above.  He 
was  elected  in  1792  to  the  National  Convention,  where 
he  supported  for  a time  the  measures  of  the  Jacobins, 
whom  he  afterwards  opposed.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred.  Died  in  1833. 

See  Reynaud,  “ Vie  et  Correspondance  de  Merlin  de  Thionville.” 

Mermet,  (Julien  Augustine  Joseph,)  a French 
general,  born  at  Quesnoi  in  1772.  He  served  in  several 
campaigns  in  Italy  and  Spain.  Died  in  1837. 

Mermillod,  (Dastard,)  a Swiss  prelate,  born  near 
Geneva  in  1824. 

Merode,  ma'ro-deh  or  mVrod',  (Charles  Ghislain,) 
a Belgian  diplomatist,  born  at  Brussels  in  1763.  Having 
been  made  a senator  by  Napoleon  in  1809,  he  defended 
the  cause  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  Died  in  1830. 

Merode,  (Jean  Philippe  Eugene,)  Marquis  of  Wes- 
terloo,  born  at  Brussels  in  1674,  entered  the  Austrian 
service,  and  was  created  a field-marshal  and  count  of 
the  empire.  He  died  in  1732,  leaving  a volume  of  “Me- 
moirs,” reprinted  at  Mons  in  1840. 

Merode,  (Ludwig  Friedrich  Ghislain,)  a Belgian 
count,  born  in  1792,  was  killed  near  Antwerp  in  1830, 
while  fighting  against  the  Dutch. 

Merode,  de,  deh  ma'ro-deh  or  m&'rod',  (Philippe 
F£lix  Balthasar  Othon  Ghislain,)  Count,  a Bel- 
gian minister  of  state,  born  in  1791,  was  a brother  of 
the  preceding.  He  was  the  most  eloquent  chief  of  the 
Catholic  party.  He  became  minister  of  state  under 
Leopold  I.  Died  in  1857. 

Mer'o-pe,  [Gr.  M eponri ; Fr.  M 6 rope,  m&'rop',]  in 
classic  mythology,  was  a daughter  of  Atlas,  and  one  of  the 
Pleiades.  She  was  married  to  Sisyphus.  It  was  fabled 
that  she  appears  less  luminous  than  the  other  Pleiads, 
because  she  was  ashamed  of  her  marriage  with  a mortal. 


Merouan.  See  Merwan. 

Merovaeus.  See  M£rov£e. 

Merovee,  mi'ro'vi',  [Lat.  Mf,rov/f/us  ; Ger.  Mero- 
vig,  ma'ro-viG,]  the  son  of  Clodion,  born  about  41 1,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  third  king  of  France,  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Roman  general  Aetius,  he  defeated  Attila, 
King  of  the  Huns,  in  451  a.d.  Died  in  457  or  458. 

See  A.  Thierry,  “Attila  et  l’Empire  des  Huns;”  Gibbon,  “De- 
cline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.’ * 

Merovee  or  Mer'o-vig,  a son  of  Chilperic  I.,  King 
of  Neustria.  He  married  in  576  A.D.  Brunehaut,  Queen 
of  Austrasia,  who  was  his  aunt.  By  this  act  he  lost  the 
favour  of  his  father.  He  was  persecuted  by  Queen 
Fredegunda,  his  step-mother,  who  employed  assassins 
to  kill  him.  After  he  had  fled  for  refuge  to  various 
cities,  he  was  killed  in  577  a.d. 

Merovig.  See  M£rov£e. 

Mer'ret,  (Christopher,)  an  English  physician  and 
naturalist,  born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1614,  was  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
He  published  an  “Account  of  the  Animal,  Vegetable, 
and  Mineral  Productions  of  Great  Britain,”  and  several 
medical  treatises.  Died  in  1695. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Mer'rick,  (James,)  an  excellent  English  divine  and 
poet,  born  in  1720,  published,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
“The  Messiah,  a Divine  Essay.”  In  1739  he  translated 
the  poem  of  Tryphiodorus  on  the  “ Capture  of  Troy.” 
He  became  a Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1744. 
He  also  wrote  a “ Dissertation  on  Proverbs,”  and  a 
translation  of  the  Psalms  into  English  verse,  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  in  the  language.  Died  in  1769. 

See  Doddridge,  “Letters,”  p.  339;  Coates,  “ History  of  Read- 
ing.” 

Merritt,  (Timothy,)  an  American  Methodist  divine, 
born  at  Barkhamstead,  Connecticut,  in  1775,  was  editor 
of  “ Zion’s  Herald,”  Boston,  and  published  several  re- 
ligious works.  Died  in  1845. 

Mer'ry,  (Robert,)  an  English  poet  and  dramatist, 
born  in  London  in  1755,  was  the  author  of  “Lorenzo,” 
a tragedy,  and  a drama  entitled  “ Ambitious  Vengeance.” 
He  died  at  Baltimore,  in  the  United  States,  in  1798. 

See  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  vol.  lxix. 

Mersch,  van  der,  vtn  der  meRsh,  (Jean  Andr6,) 
a Belgian  general,  born  at  Menin  in  1734,  headed  the 
revolt  of  his  countrymen  against  the  Austrian  emperor 
Joseph  II.  in  1789.  Having  been  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand and  imprisoned  through  the  intrigues  of  his  rivals, 
he  was  released  when  the  Austrians  regained  their  power 
in  Belgium.  Died  in  1792. 

Mersenne,  mlR'sSn',  [Lat.  Mersen'nus,]  (Marin,) 
a learned  French  philosopher,  mathematician,  and  theo- 
logian, born  in  Maine  in  1588.  He  studied  at  the  Col- 
lege de  la  Fleche,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  and 
lasting  friendship  with  Descartes.  He  subsequently 
entered  the  religious  order  of  Minims.  Among  his  most 
important  works  are  a commentary  on  Genesis,  entitled 
“Quaestiones  celeberrimae  in  Genesim,”  (1623,)  and  a 
“ Treatise  on  Universal  Harmony,”  (1627.)  Died  in  1648. 

See  Hilarion  de  Costs,  “Viedu  Pkre  Mersenne;”  Baillet, 
“Vie  de  Descartes;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Mertens,  m§R'tens,  (Charles,)  a Flemish  physician, 
born  at  Brussels  in  1737 ; died  in  1788. 

Mer'ton,  de,  (Walter,)  an  English  prelate  and 
statesman,  was  created  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  ir. 
1258,  and  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1274.  He  was  the 
founder  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Died  in  1277. 

Meru,  ma'roo,  or  Merus,  ma'rdos,  [Gr.  Mr/pof,]  a 
word  of  doubtful  etymology,  forming,  in  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  the  name  of  a celebrated  mountain,  said  to 
be  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  seven  continents.  Its 
height  is  supposed  to  be  84,000  yojanas,*  of  which  16,000 
are  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  sacred  river 
Ganges  (Ganga)  falls  from  heaven  on  its  summit,  and 
flows  to  the  surrounding  worlds  in  four  streams,  of 
which  the  southernmost  is  the  Ganges  of  India.  Brahma, 


* A yo'jana  (called  yo'jun  in  the  common  dialect  of  India)  is  usu- 
ally  reckoned  at  16,000  yards,  or  about  nine  of  our  miles;  but,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  it  is  only  five  miles. 
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attended  by  Rishis  (sages)  and  celestial  minstrels,  is 
supposed  to  reside  on  Mount  Meru,  on  one  of  the  highest 
summits  of  which,  Kailasa,  dwells  also  Siva,  with  his 
consort,  Parvati. 

See  Wilson,  “ Sanscrit  Dictionary Moor,  “ Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Merula,  ma'roo-li  or  mSR'oo-lS,  (Giorgio,)  an  Italian 
scholar,  born  at  Alessandria  della  Paglia  in  1424.  He 
brought  out  in  1470  an  edition  of  Martial’s  Epigrams, 
said  to  be  the  first  ever  published,  and  wrote  comment- 
aries on  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  other  classics.  He  was  the 
author  of  a “ History  of  the  Visconti,  Princes  of  Milan,” 
(in  Latin.)  Died  in  1494. 

See  Ginguen£,  “ Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie;”  Nic^ron,  “ M£- 
moires;”  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Latinis.” 

Mferula,  mgr'oo-lii,  (Paul,)  a Dutch  jurist  and  writer, 
born  at  Dort  in  1558,  was  originally  named  Van  Merle. 
In  1593  he  succeeded  Justus  Lipsius  as  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Leyden.  He  wrote  a “ Life  of  Erasmus,”  and  a 
number  of  legal  and  historical  works,  (in  Latin.)  Died 
in  1607. 

Merville,  miR'vfel',  the  assumed  name  of  Pierre 
Franqois  Camus,  a French  dramatist,  born  at  Pontoise 
in  1783  ; died  in  1853. 

Merwan  or  Merouan  (mer'win')  I.,  surnamed  Ibn- 
Tarid,  caliph  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Omeyyads,  born 
at  Mecca  about  623.  Having  gained  a victory  over  his 
rival,  Abdallah  ben  Zobeir,  Merwan  was  proclaimed 
caliph  in  684.  Pie  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  wives 
in  685  a.d. 

See  Weil,  “Geschichte  der  Chalifen,”  vol.  i.  chap.  viii. 

Merwan  or  Merouan  II.,(Aboo-  (Abu-  or  Abou-) 
Abdelmelek,  S'boo  abd-el-mSl'ek,)  one  of  the  Omey- 
yad  caliphs,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Damascus  in  688  a.d.  He  was  victorious  over  several 
rivals,  but  was  at  last  defeated  by  Abool-Abbas,  son 
of  Ibrahim,  in  749  a.d.  He  was  subsequently  killed  by 
the  Christians,  whom  he  had  cruelly  persecuted. 

See  Weil,  “Geschichte  der  Chalifen,”  vol.  i.  chap.  xvii. 

Mery,  mVre',  (Jean,)  a French  surgeon  and  anato- 
mist, born  at  Vatan  in  1645,  published  a work  entitled 
“New  System  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,”  (1700,) 
and  other  medical  treatises.  He  was  first  surgeon  of 
the  Hotel-Dieu,  in  Paris,  and  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Died  in  1722. 

See  Fontenelle,  “filoges  des  Acaddmiciens,”  etc. 

Mery,  (Joseph,)  a French  litterateur , born  near  Mar- 
seilles in  1798,  wrote  numerous  poems,  romances,  and 
dramas. 

Merz,  mlRts,  (Jacob,)  a Swiss  painter  and  engraver, 
born  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  in  1783;  died  in  1807. 

Merzliakof  or  Merzliakov,  mSrz-le-a/koff,  (Alexis 
Feodorovitch,)  a Russian  critic  and  poet,  born  in 
1778,  became  professor  of  eloquence  and  poetry  at 
Moscow.  Among  his  principal  works  is  a “ Discourse 
on  the  Poetry  of  the  Ancients,”  etc.  His  lyric  poems 
are  highly  esteemed  by  his  countrymen.  He  also  trans- 
lated into  Russian  Tasso’s  “Gerusalemme  Liberata,” 
and  various  works  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  Died 
in  1827. 

Mesa,  ma'si,  (Cristobal,)  a Spanish  poet,  born  in 
Estremadura  about  1540.  During  a 'residence  of  five 
years  at  Rome,  he  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Tasso. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  heroic  poems,  which,  how- 
ever, are  much  less  esteemed  than  his  translations  of 
Virgil’s  “ALneid,”  “ Georgies,”  and  “ Bucolics.”  Died 
about  1620. 

See  Ticknor,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Mesenguy  or  Mesengui,  m&.-z6N'ge',  (Francois 
Philippe,)  a French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Beauvais  in 
1677,  was  an  adherent  of  Jansenism,  and  published  sev- 
eral treatises  against  the  constitution  Unigenitus.  He 
also  wrote  an  “Abridgment  of  the  History  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,”  (1737,)  which  is  commended  by 
Rollin.  Died  in  1793. 

See  Lequeux,  “ Memoire  stir  la  Vie,  etc.  de  l’Abb£  Mesengui,’’ 

1763- 

Mesihi,  mSs'e-hee,  a celebrated  Turkish  poet,  flour- 
ished in  the  reign  of  Solyman  I.  He  is  one  of  the  seven 
whose  names,  written  in  golden  letters,  are  suspended 
in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  and  who  have  been  styled  by 


their  countrymen  “the  Pleiades.”  One  of  his  idyls  has 
been  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  “Commen- 
taries on  Asiatic  Poetry.” 

See  Von  Hammer,  “Geschichte  der  Osmanischen  Dichtung.” 

Mesle,  mk'lk',  (Jean,)  a French  advocate  in  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  wrote  a valuable  “ Treatise  on  Minori- 
ties,” (1714.)  Died  in  1756. 

Mesmer,  mls'mer,  (Friedrich  Anton,)  founder  of 
the  doctrine  of  Mesmerism,  or  animal  magnetism,  was 
born  at  Meersburg,  in  Suabia,  in  1733.  Having  made 
various  experiments  with  the  mineral  magnet,  he  was 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  power  since  called  Mesmer- 
ism. This  he  made  public  in  1775,  in  his  “Letter  to 
a Foreign  Physician  on  Magnetism.”  He  soon  after 
established  a hospital  at  Vienna  for  the  perfection  and 
promulgation  of  his  discovery,  and  repaired  in  1778  to 
Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cure  of  diseases 
and  made  many  proselytes.  He  subsequently  refused  a 
large  sum  of  money  offered  him  by  the  French  govern- 
ment for  his  secret.  A number  of  his  adherents  having 
presented  him  with  340,000  livres,  on  condition  of  being 
instructed  in  his  doctrine,  he  received  the  money,  but 
did  not  perform  his  promise.  He  died  in  Germany  in 
1815,  leaving  several  treatises,  one  of  which  was  entitled 
“Memoire  de  Mesmer  sur  ses  Decouvertes,”  (1799.) 

See  Thouret,  “ Recherches  et  Doutes  sur  le  Magnetisme  ani- 
mal,” 1784;  Jozwik,  “Sur  le  Magn^tisme  animal,”  1832;  Dr. 
Hoefer,  article  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Mesmes,  de.  See  Avaux. 

Mesmes,  de,  deh  mfm,  (Henri,)  a French  states- 
man, born  in  Paris  in  1531,  was  a son  of  Jean  Jacques, 
noticed  below.  He  became  chancellor  of  the  kingdom 
of  Navarre.  Died  in  1596. 

Mesmes,  de,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a French  diplomatist, 
born  in  1490,  was  patronized  by  Catherine  of  Navarre 
and  Francis  I.,  and  was  appointed  master  of  requests 
in  1544.  Died  in  1569. 

Mesmon,  de,  deh  mSsTndN',  (Germain  Hyacinthe 
de  Romance — deh  ro'mSNss',)  Marquis,  a French 
journalist,  born  in  Paris  in  1745.  He  edited  succes- 
sively, at  Hamburg,  the  “ Spectateur  du  Nord,”  the 
“ Reveil,”  and  the  “ Censeur,”  and  afterwards  repaired 
to  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  became  editor  of  the 
“Journal  du  Nord.”  Died  in  1831. 

Mesnager,  Le,  leh  m Vni'zhi',  (Nicolas  le  Baillif,) 
a French  diplomatist,  born  at  Rouen  in  1658.  He  was 
sent  as  a secret  agent  to  London  in  1711,  to  negotiate 
the  preliminaries  of  peace,  and  he  was  one  of  the  French 
diplomatists  that  signed  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  (1713.) 
Died  in  1714. 

Mesnard,  mVnlR',  (Jacques  Andr£,)  a French 
lawyer  and  senator,  born  at  Rochefort  in  1792.  He 
became  a counsellor  in  the  court  of  cassation  in  1841, 
and  a senator  in  1852.  He  translated  into  French  the 
“Divina  Commedia”  of  Dante,  (3  vols.,  1858.)  Died  in 
1858. 

Mesnardiere  or  Menardiere,  de  la,  deh  It  mi'- 
ntR'de-aiR',  (Hippolyte  Jules  Pilf.t,)  a French  poet, 
born  at  Loudun  about  1610,  was  patronized  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  In  1655  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
French  Academy,  a distinction  which  he  owed  chiefly 
to  his  brilliant  conversational  powers.  Died  in  1663. 

Mesnil,  Du.  See  Dumesnil. 

Mesnil,  du,  dii  mVnfel',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French 
lawyer,  born  in  Paris  in  1517,  was  appointed  in  1536 
royal  advocate.  Died  in  1569. 

Mes-o-me'des,  [Gr.  M a lyric  poet,  who 
flourished  under  the  emperor  Hadrian.  Three  of  his 
poems  are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Mesonero  y Romanos,  de,  d&  mk-so-na'ro  e ro- 
mi'n6s,  (Ramon,)  a popular  Spanish  writer,  born  at 
Madrid  in  1803.  His  principal  works  are  a “Manual 
of  Madrid,  Description  of  the  Court  and  the  City,”  and 
“Panorama  of  Madrid,”  (“  Panorama  Matritense,”  1835,) 
which  are  admired  for  their  faithful  delineations  of  life 
and  manners  and  the  elegance  of  their  style. 

Mes-sa'la  (or  Mes-sal'la)  Cor-vi'nus,  (Marcus  V a- 
lerius,)  a celebrated  Roman  orator  and  general,  born  59 
B.C.,  at  first  opposed  the  party  of  Antony,  and  commanded 
a division  of  the  army  of  Brutus  at  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
After  the  death  of  Brutus  he  became  general-in-chief. 
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He  was  subsequently  reconciled  to  Augustus,  who  made 
him  consul,  31  E.C.,  and,  five  years  after,  prefect  of  Rome. 
Among  his  other  important  military  services,  he  reduced 
Aquitania  to  subjection,  for  which  he  obtained  a triumph, 
(27  B.c.)  Died  about  11  a.d.  Of  the  writings  of  Messala 
only  fragments  remain ; but  his  eloquence  is  spoken  of 
in  the  highest  terms  by  Quintilian,  Seneca,  and  the  two 
Plinys.  He  was  intimate  with  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Pollio, 
and  was  a liberal  patron  of  learning. 

See  M.  C.  van  Hall,  “ M.  V.  Messala  Corvinus,”  etc.,  2 vols., 
1S21 ; L.  Wiese,  “ Dissertatio  de  Messalae  Corvini  Vita  et  Studiis,” 
1829;  Tacitus,  “Annales,”  books  iv.  and  vi. ; Appian,  “ Bellum 
Civile.” 

Mes-sa-ll'na,  [Fr.  Messaline,  ml'si'l^n',]  a Roman 
empress,  notorious  for  her  crimes,  was  a daughter  of  M. 
Valerius  Messala  Barbatus.  She  was  married  to  Clau- 
dius, who  afterwards  became  emperor.  She  caused  a 
number  of  eminent  Romans  to  be  put  to  death.  She 
was  executed,  by  order  of  Claudius,  in  48  A.D. 

Mes-sa-ll'na  Sta-til'i-a,  granddaughter  of  Statilius 
Taurus,  became  the  third  wife  of  the  emperor  Nero,  in 

66  A.D. 

Messalla.  See  Messala. 

Messape.  See  Messapus. 

Messapus,  [Gr.  Mecaanog;  Fr.  Messape,  ml'sip',] 
in  classic  mythology,  a son  of  Neptune,  and  a king  of 
Etruria.  He  fought  for  Turnus  against  7Eneas,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  invulnerable. 

Mes-se'ne,  [Gr.  Me<707)v??,]  the  wife  of  Polycaon,  whom 
she  induced  to  take  possession  of  the  country  which  was 
afterwards  called,  from  her,  Messenia.  A temple  was 
erected  to  her  honour. 

Mes-se'm-us,  [Sw.  pron.  m§s-sn'ne-tis,]  (Arnold,) 
son  of  Johan  Messenius,  noticed  below,  was  made  his- 
toriographer to  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  obtained  a 
title  of  nobility.  Having  been  concerned  with  his  son 
in  writing  a libel  on  the  royal  family,  they  were  both 
condemned  to  death  and  executed,  (1648.) 

See  “Anecdotes  de  Suede,"  The  Hague,  1716. 

Messenius,  (Johan,)  a Swedish  historian,  born  in 
Ostrogothia  in  1584,  was  professor  of  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsal.  Being  accused  of  a treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  King  of  Poland  and  the  Jesuits,  he 
was  imprisoned  in  1616.  During  his  confinement  of 
nearly  twenty  years  he  wrote  several  historical  works, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  entitled  “Scandia  Illus- 
trated,” (in  Latin.)  Died  in  1637. 

See  “ Biographiskt-Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  Svenska  Man;” 
P.  Stenbeck,  “ De  Vita  et  Meritis  Messeniorum,”  1741. 

Mes'ser,  (Asa,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  divine  and 
scholar,  born  at  Methuen,  Massachusetts,  in  1769.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University,  where  he  became  suc- 
cessively professor  of  the  learned  languages,  (1796,)  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  (1799,)  and  presi- 
dent of  the  institution,  (1802.)  Died  in  1836. 

Messier,  ml'se-a',  (Charles,)  a French  astronomer, 
born  at  Badonviller,  in  Lorraine,  in  1730.  Having  visited 
Paris  in  1751,  he  was  employed  by  De  Lisle  in  his  ob- 
servatory, and  distinguished  himself  by  the  accuracy  of  his 
astronomical  observations.  He  is  said  to  have  observed 
forty-six  comets,  of  which  he  discovered  twenty-one. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
and  of  similar  institutions  at  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and 
other  cities.  He  died  in  1817,  leaving  “Memoires”  con- 
taining his  observations.  Lalande  named  in  honour 
of  this  astronomer  a constellation  situated  between  Ce- 
pheus,  Cassiopeia,  and  the  Camelopard. 

See  Delambre,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie,  etc.  de  Messier,’’  in  the 
“Mdmoires”  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  ii. ; La  Harpe,  “Cor- 
respondance  litt^raire.” 

Messina,  da.  See  Antonello  da  Messina. 

Messis.  See  Matsys,  (Quentin.) 

Mes'ton,  (William,)  a Scottish  poet,  born  in  Aber- 
deenshire about  1688,  was  the  author  of  “ Mother  Grim’s 
Tales,”  in  verse,  and  a poem  entitled  “The  Knight.” 
Died  in  1745. 

See  “ Life  of  William  Meston,”  prefixed  to  his  works  ; Chambers, 
“Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Mestrezat,  mSs'tReh-zf',  (Jean,)  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian and  pulpit  orator,  born  at  Geneva  in  1592,  became 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Charenton,  and  distinguished 


himself  by  his  bold  and  eloquent  defence  of  the  Protest- 
ants against  the  Roman  clergy.  He  was  the  author 
of  theological  treatises  and  sermons,  which  are  highly 
esteemed.  Died  in  1657. 

See  Senebier,  “ Histoire  litteraire  de  Geneve.” 

Mesue  or  Messua.  See  Massooa. 

Meszaros,  ma'si-rosh,  (Lazar,)  a Hungarian  general 
and  statesman,  born  in  the  county  of  Bacs  in  1796.  In 
1848  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war  in  the  Hungarian 
cabinet  of  Batthyanyi,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  joined  the  revolutionary  party.  After  sharing  with 
Dembinski  the  defeat  of  Temesvar,  he  took  refuge  in 
Turkey,  and  afterwards  visited  England  and  America. 
Died  in  1858. 

Metastase.  See  Metastasio. 

Metastasio,  ml-tls-ti'se-o,  [Fr.  Metastase,  ml'tis'- 
tiz',]  (Pietro  Bonaventura,)  an  eminent  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Rome  in  1698,  was  originally  named  Trapassi. 
He  _ manifested  at  an  early  age  extraordinary  talents 
for  improvisation  on  any  subject.  Having  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  celebrated  jurist  Gravina,  he  was  adopted 
by  him,  and  his  name  was  changed  to  Metastasio,  (a 
“ changing,”)  in  allusion  to  his  adoption.  His  benefactor 
died  in  1718,  leaving  his  property  to  Metastasio,  who 
now  devoted  himself  principally  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  brought  out  in  1721  his  lyric  drama  entitled  “The 
Gardens  of  the  Hesperides,”  (“Gli  Orti  Esperidi.”) 
This  piece  was  received  with  great  favour,  one  of  the 
principal  parts  in  it  being  performed  by  Signora  Bulga- 
rini,  (La  Romanina,)  esteemed  the  first  vocalist  of  her 
time.  At  the  request  of  this  lady,  he  relinquished  the 
legal  profession,  which  he  had  practised  for  a time,  and 
gave  his  attention  exclusively  to  poetry.  His  opera  of 
“ Didone  Abbandonata”  was  performed  with  great  ap- 
plause at  Naples  in  1724,  and  was  followed  by  his  “ Ca- 
tone,”  “ Semiramide,”  “Artaserse,”  and  other  operas, 
which  established  his  reputation.  On  the  invitation  of 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  he  repaired  to  Vienna,  and 
succeeded  Apostolo  Zeno  as  imperial  laureate.  In  1734 
he  lost  his  “ inestimable  counsellor  and  friend,”  Signora 
Bulgarini,  who  bequeathed  to  him,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  her  property,  amounting  to  twenty-five 
thousand  crowns.  This,  with  characteristic  delicacy,  he 
refused  to  accept.  He  brought  out  during  his  residence 
at  Vienna  two  of  his  most  admired  operas,  the  “ Olim- 
piade”  and  “ La  Clemenza  di  Tito,”  which  the  music 
of  Mozart  has  contributed  to  render  immortal.  Besides 
the  works  above  named,  he  composed  a number  of  ora- 
torios, cantatas,  sonnets,  etc.  He  died  at  Vienna  in 
1782.  The  genius  of  Metastasio  is  eulogized  by  Vol- 
taire and  La  Harpe,  the  former  of  whom  compares  some 
of  his  scenes  to  the  most  sublime  of  the  Greek  poets. 
Rousseau,  in  his  “Nouvelle  Heloise,”  pronounces  him 
“ the  only  poet  of  the  heart,  the  only  genius  who  can 
move  by  the  charm  of  poetic  and  musical  harmony 
and  Schlegel  observes  that  his  purity  of  diction,  grace, 
and  delicacy  have  rendered  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  coun- 
trymen a classic  author, — the  Racine  of  Italy. 

See  Burney,  “Memoirs  of  Metastasio,”  3 vols.,  1796;  Torcia, 
“Elogio  del  Abbate  P.  Metastasio,”  1782  ; Hiller,  “Ueber  P.  Me- 
tastasio und  seine  Werke,”  1786;  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Europe  Altanesi,  “Vitadi  P.  Metastasio,”  1787;  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale “Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets,”  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Stebbing,  London,  1831. 

Metcalfe,  mlt'klf,  (Charles  Theophilus,)  Baron, 
an  able  English  statesman,  born  in  Calcutta  in  1785,  was 
educated  at  Eton.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company  as  a writer,  and  became  a member  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  India  in  1827.  He  resigned  his 
office,  returned  to  England  in  1837,  and  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Jamaica  in  1839.  For  three  years  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  this  difficult  position  with  success. 
He  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada  about 
February,  1843.  In  politics  he  was  a Liberal.  He  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill  health  in  the  autumn  of  1845, 
and  died  at  Basingstoke  in  September,  1846. 

See  John  William  Kaye,  “ Life  and  Correspondence  of  Charles, 
Lord  Metcalfe,”  1854;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  December, 
1846,  and  February,  1835. 

Met'calfe,  (Thomas,)  an  American  Whig  statesman, 
born  in  Fauquier  county,  Virginia,  in  1780,  removed  at 
an  early  age  to  Kentucky.  He  worked  at  the  trade  of 
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stone-mason  in  his  youth.  He  became  Governor  of 
Kentucky  in  1828,  and  filled  that  office  four  years.  In 
1848  he  succeeded  Mr.  Crittenden  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  His  term  expired  in  March,  1849.  Died  in  1855. 

Metelli.  See  Mitellt. 

Me-tel'lus,  (Quintus  Czecilius,)  called  Macedo'ni- 
CUS,  an  eminent  Roman  general,  of  a noble  family,  was 
chosen  praetor  in  148  B.C.  He  gained  a victory  over  the 
Macedonians  in  that  year,  and  took  their  leader,  An- 
driscus,  prisoner,  for  which  a triumph  was  decreed  him. 
In  146  he  defeated  the  Achaeans  near  Thermopylae.  He 
was  made  consul  in  143,  and  was  sent  to  Spain  to  op- 
pose Viriathus.  It  was  during  the  censorship  of  Metellus 
and  Pompeius  (131  B.c.)  that  the  decree  was  passed 
obliging  all  Roman  citizens  to  marry.  He  opposed  the 
Gracchi.  Died  in  115  b.c. 

See  Tacitus,  “Annales;”  Livy,  “Epitome.” 

Metellus,  (Quintus  Czecilius  Numidicus,)  an  able 
Roman  general,  a nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  a leader 
of  the  aristocratic  party.  Having  been  chosen  consul 
for  109  B.c.,  he  obtained  as  his  province  Numidia,  then 
the  seat  of  war  with  Jugurtha,  who  had  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded in  outgeneralling  or  outwitting  all  the  Roman 
commanders  sent  against  him.  Metellus  was  more  suc- 
cessful, and  finally  gained  a great  victory  over  the  African 
prince  at  the  river  Muthul,  towards  the  close  of  that 
year.  Before  the  end  of  this  war  the  command  was 
transferred  to  Marius  ; but  Metellus  was  honoured  with 
a triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  107,  and  received  the 
surname  of  Numid'icus.  He  became  censor  in  102,  and 
was  banished  about  100  B.c.,  through  the  influence  of 
Marius  and  Saturninus,  but  he  was  recalled  the  next  year. 
He  was  distinguished  as  an  orator,  and  was  reputed  one 
of  the  most  virtuous  men  of  his  time. 

See  Sallust,  “ Bellum  Jugurthinum Plutarch,  “Marius.” 

Metellus,  (Quintus  C^cilius  Pius,)  a Roman 
general,  a son  of  the  preceding,  became  praetor  in  89 
B.C.  In  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla  he 
fought  for  the  latter,  and  gained  a decisive  victory  over 
Carbo  and  Norbanus,  near  Faventia,  in  82  B.c.  He  was 
chosen  consul  with  Sulla  in  the  year  80,  after  which  he 
commanded  in  Spain  and  spent  several  years  in  un- 
successful efforts  to  conquer  Sertorius.  He  became 
pontifex  maximus.  Died  about  63  B.c. 

Me-tel'lus  Ce'ler,  (Q.  C^ecilius,)  a Roman  states- 
man, and  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party.  He  became 
praetor  in  63  b.c.,  acted  with  Cicero  against  Catiline, 
and  was  chosen  consul  for  the  year  60.  During  his 
consulship  he  resolutely  opposed  the  laws  which  his 
colleague  Afranius  desired  to  enact  for  the  benefit  of 
Pompey.  Died  in  59  B.c. 

Me-tel'lus  Ne'pos,  (Quintus,)  a brother  of  the 
preceding,  became  tribune  of  the  people  in  63  b.c.,  and 
was  a partisan  of  Pompey.  As  tribune,  he  opposed 
Cicero  with  some  violence.  He  became  praetor  in  60, 
and  consul  in  57  B.C.  Died  about  55  B.C. 

Meteren,  van,  vtn  ma'teh-ren,  (Emanuel,)  a Flem- 
ish Protestant  historian,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1535,  was 
the  author  of  a “ History  of  the  Netherlands  from  the 
Early  Part  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  his  Own  Time,” 
(in  Latin  and  Flemish.)  It  is  valued  for  its  accuracy; 
but  the  historian  is  accused  by  some  writers  of  injustice 
towards  the  Catholics.  Died  in  1612. 

Meteyard,  (Eliza,)  an  English  authoress,  born  in 
1816.  Died  in  1879. 

Metezeau,  meh'teh'zo',  (Clement,)  a French  archi- 
tect, born  at  Dreux,  constructed  the  great  dyke  of  La 
Rochelle,  which,  suggested  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  was 
the  principal  means  of  reducing  that  city  in  1628.  Died 
about  1650. 

Method  or  Methode.  See  Methodius. 

Me-tho'dI-us,  [Fr.  Methode,  m&'tod',]  Saint,  one 
of  the  early  Christian  martyrs,  surnamed  Patarensis 
on  account  of  his  having  been  Bishop  of  Patara.  He 
was  also  Bishop  of  Olympus,  in  Lycia,  and  afterwards 
of  Tyre.  His  piety  and  learning  are  highly  commended 
by  Epiphanius  and  Jerome.  He  wrote  a work  entitled 
‘ The  Banquet  of  Ten  Virgins,”  of  which  a great  part 
is  extant.  He  suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian 
about  312. 


Methodius  [Gr.  Mrflodiof]  the  Confessor,  born  at 
Syracuse,  was  appointed  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
842  a.d.  He  was  a zealous  advocate  of  the  worship 
of  images,  and  was  the  author  of  several  learned  works. 
Died  in  846. 

See  Baronius,  “Annales.” 

Methodius,  [Fr.  Methode,  mi'tod';  Ger.  Method, 
ma'tod,]  a native  of  Thessalonica,  was  sent,  with  his 
brother  Cyrillus,  by  the  Greek  emperor  Michael  III.,  to 
convert  the  Saracens  on  the  Euphrates,  and  about  863 
went  on  a mission  to  the  Slavonians.  They  invented 
the  Slavonian  alphabet,  and  translated  the  Psalter  and 
Gospels  into  Slavonic.  Methodius  resided  in  the  country 
nearly  thirty  years,  and,  it  is  said,  translated  all  the 
Scriptures  into  Slavonic. 

See  F.  X.  Richter,  “Cyrill  und  Method  der  Slaven  Apostel,” 
1825. 

Me-thu'se-lah,  [Heb.  nViiHPD  ; Fr.  Mathusalem* 
mf'tii'zfTSN',  or  Mathusala,  mi'tu'zfTi',]  a Hebrew 
patriarch,  noted  for  his  longevity,  was  a son  of  Enoch. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  six  years  before  the 
deluge,  aged  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years. 

See  Genesis  v. 

Me'tis,  [Gr.  Myrif;  Fr.  Metis,  mi't^ss',]  in  classic 
mythology,  the  personification  of  prudence,  was  the 
daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  the  first  wife  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter. 

Metius,  ma'te-us,  (Adriaan,)  a Dutch  mathematician, 
born  at  Alkmaar  in  1571.  He  studied  under  Tycho 
Brahe  in  Denmark,  and  after  his  return  to  Holland  was 
appointed,  in  1598,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Franeker.  Among  his  works  is  a Latin  essay 
“ On  the  Institutes  of  Astronomy.”  Died  in  1635. 

See  Montucla,  “ Histoire  des  Mathematiques.” 

Metius,  (Jakob,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  is  regarded 
by  Descartes  and  some  other  savants  as  the  inventor  of 
the  refracting  telescope. 

See  Barlow,  “History  of  Optics;”  Borel,  “ De  vero  Tele- 
scopii  Inventore.” 

Metkerke,  van,  vtn  mfit'kCR'keh,  or  Meetkercke, 
mat'kgR'keh,  (Adolphus,)  a distinguished  Flemish  phi- 
lologist, born  at  Bruges  in  1528.  He  was  a Protestant, 
and  was  sent  by  the  United  Provinces  on  an  embassy  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England.  He  translated  Theocritus 
into  Latin  verse,  and  published  an  edition  of  Dion  and 
Moschus.  Metkerke  was  president  of  the  Council  of 
Flanders.  Died  in  1591. 

See  Motley,  “United  Netherlands,”  vol.  i.  chap.  iii. 

Metochita,  mSt-o-Kee'td,  ? (Theodore,)  a modern 
Greek  historian,  was  the  author  of  a “Compendium  of 
Roman  History  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Constantine  the 
Great,”  and  a “ Paraphrase  of  the  Physics  of  Aristotle.” 
Died  in  1332. 

Me'ton,  [Merav,]  a Greek  astronomer,  flourished  in 
432  b.c.  He  observed  the  solstice  at  Athens,  and  dis- 
covered the  lunar  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  designed  to 
make  the  solar  and  lunar  years  begin  at  the  same  time. 
This  invention  is  called  the  Metonic  cycle,  and  is  still 
employed  by  the  Western  Churches  in  their  computation 
of  Easter. 

See  Suidas,  “Meton;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Metrodore.  See  Metrodorus. 

Met-ro-do'rus  [Gr.  M^rpodopof ; Fr.  Metrodore, 
mi'tRo'doR']  of  Chios,  a Greek  philosopher,  who  lived 
about  400  B.c.,  and  wrote  a “ Treatise  on  Nature,”  which 
was  very  celebrated.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  mas- 
ter of  Anaxarchus. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Fabricius, 
“Bibliotheca  Grseca.” 

Metrodorus  of  Lampsacus,  a Greek  philosopher, 
born  in  230  B.c.,  was  a disciple  and  intimate  friend  of 
Epicurus.  He  sensualized  and  debased  the  doctrines 
which  he  had  received  from  his  master,  and  contributed 
not  a little  to  bring  the  Epicurean  philosophy  into  con- 
tempt with  the  wise  and  virtuous.  He  wrote  numerous 
works,  the  titles  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius. 

See  Ritter,  “ History  of  Philosophy ;”  Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca 
Graeca.” 


* The  name  was  sometimes  so  written  by  the  old  English  poets. 
Cowley,  in  his  “Fragments,”  says,  “Seven  royal  years  to  a public 
spirit  will  seem  more  than  the  private  life  of  a Mathusalem.” 


See  Lardner,  “Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.” 
c as  i;  5 as  s;  g hard;  g as  j;  g,  H,  Y., guttural;  n,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  s as  z;  th  as  in  this.  Explanations,  p.  23  ) 
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Metrodorus,  [Gr.  M7?rp6<5wpof,]  a celebrated  Athenian, 
born  about  200  b.c.  After  the  defeat  of  Perseus  by 
Paulus  Emilius,  in  168  b.c.,  the  latter  commanded  the 
Athenians  to  send  their  best  artist  to  paint  his  triumph 
and  their  greatest  philosopher  to  educate  his  sons.  Me- 
trodorus, being  esteemed  by  his  countrymen  as  first  in 
both  departments,  was  sent  accordingly,  and  gave  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  Roman  general. 

Mettenleiter,  met'ten-li'ter,  (Johann  Michael,)  a 
German  engraver,  born  in  1765,  executed  a number  of 
mezzotints  and  lithographs  of  great  merit.  Died  in  1845. 

Metternicli,  von,  fon  met'ter-nlK/,  (Clemens  Wen- 
zel,) Prince,  an  eminent  Austrian  statesman  and  diplo- 
matist, born  at  Coblentz  in  1773,  was  a son  of  Count 
Metternich,  who  was  a minister  of  state  at  Vienna  and 
died  in  1818.  lie  was  sent  as  minister  to  Dresden  in 
1801,  and  to  Berlin  in  1803.  In  1806  he  became  ambas- 
sador to  Paris,  where  he  remained  until  the  renewal  of 
the  war  in  1809.  After  the  capture  of  Vienna  and  the 
restoration  of  peace,  he  was  appointed  chancellor  and 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  October,  1809.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  from  that  date  he  had  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  affairs  in  Austria.  He  represented  his  govern- 
ment at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  (1814,)  after  which  he 
had  great  influence  in  European  politics.  “No  diploma- 
tist,” says  Alison,  “ even  in  that  age  of  intellectual  giants, 
excelled,  perhaps  hardly  any  equalled,  Metternich  in  the 
sagacious  survey  which  he  took  of  existing  events,  and 
the  admirable  tact  with  which  he  contrived  to  render 
them  conducive  to  the  interests  of  his  country.”  (“  His- 
tory of  Europe.”)  In  politics  he  was  extremely  conser- 
vative. He  was  driven  from  power  and  into  exile  by 
the  revolution  of  March,  1848.  He  returned  to  Vienna 
in  1851.  Died  in  1859.  “ He  always  comprehended  his 

position,”  says  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1858, 
“ and  never  lost  an  opportunity.  He  acted  with  equal  jus- 
tice and  calculation,  and  never  made  a retrograde  step. 
His  conduct  was  always  politic,  and  never  precipitate.” 

See  Binder,  “Clement  von  Metternich  und  sein  Zeitalter,”  1836; 
J.  VON  Hormayr,  “Kaiser  Franz  und  Metternich,”  1 84S  ; Cape- 
figue,  “Diplomates  contemporains L.  de  Lom^nie,  “ M.  de 
Metternich,  par  un  Homme  de  Rien,”  1S40;  Thiers,  “ History  of 
the  Consulate  and  of  the  Empire;”  “Biographical  Sketches,”  by 
Harriet  Martineau,  1869;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale 
“ British  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1859  ; “ Fraser’s  Magazine” 
for  February  and  March,  1844;  “ Jahrbuch  zum  Conversations-Lexi- 
kon”  for  1861. 

Metternich,  von,  (Richard,)  Prince,  a diplomatist, 
a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  about  1828.  He  was 
sent  by  the  Austrian  government  as  ambassador  to  Paris 
in  1859. 

Mettrie,  de  la,  deh  It  mi'tRe',  (Julien  Offray,)  a 
French  physician  and  atheistic  writer,  born  at  Saint- 
Malo  in  1709,  published  an  infamous  work  entitled  “ The 
Man  Machine,”  which  he  had  the  impertinence  to  dedi- 
cate to  Haller.  Died  in  1751. 

See  Voltaire,  “ Correspondance  Gendrale.” 

Metsys.  See  Matsys. 

Metz,  mSts,  (Konrad  Martin,)  a German  engraver, 
born  at  Bonn  in  1755,  executed  a number  of  prints  after 
Michael  Angelo  and  Caravaggio.  Died  in  1827. 

Metzger,  mlts'ger,  (Eduard,)  a German  architect, 
born  at  Pappenheim  in  1807,  visited  Greece  in  1831. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  architecture. 

Metzu,  mSt'zii,  (Gabriel,)  an  eminent  Dutch  painter, 
born  at  Leyden  in  1615.  Among  his  master-pieces  we 
may  name  the  “Vegetable-Market  at  Amsterdam,” 
“ Interior  of  a Kitchen,”  “Chemist  Reading  near  a Win- 
dow,” and  a “Young  Girl  Looking  at  a Butterfly.” 
Metzu  is  styled  by  Descamps  one  of  the  greatest  artists 
of  his  nation.  Died  in  1658. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peiutres  Hollandais,”  etc.;  Charles 
Blanc,  “ Histoire  des  Peintres.” 

Meulan,  de,  (Pauline.)  See  Guizot,  (Elisabeth 
Charlotte.) 

Meulemeester,  de.  See  Demeulemeester. 

Meulen,  van  der,  vin  der  muh'len  or  rno'len,  (An- 
toon  Frans,)  a celebrated  Flemish  battle-painter,  born 
at  Brussels  in  1634,  was  a pupil  of  Snayers.  Having 
visited  Paris  about  1666,  he  was  patronized  by  Colbert, 
and  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  to  represent  his  principal 
engagements.  He  married  the  niece  of  Le  Brun,  and 


assisted  that  artist  in  his  works  at  the  castle  of  Ver- 
sailles. In  1673  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Painting.  As  a painter  of  battles,  Van  der  Meulen 
had  perhaps  no  superior,  and  his  landscapes  also  possess 
great  merit.  Died  in  1690. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc.;  Charles 
Blanc,  “Histoire  des  Peintres.” 

Meulen,  van  der,  (Peter,)  a Flemish  painter  of 
battles,  was  a brother  of  the  preceding.  He  went  to 
England  in  1670,  and  was  patronized  by  King  Wil- 
liam III. 

Meulen,  Ver.  See  Vermeulen. 

Meun,  Meung,  muN,  or  Mehun,  mi-uN',  (Jean,) 
a French  poet,  surnamed  Clopinel,  from  his  lameness, 
born  about  1280.  He  was  the  author  of  the  principal 
part  of  the  “ Romance  of  the  Rose,”  one  of  the  earliest 
poems  in  the  language,  which  was  begun  by  Guillaume 
de  Lorris.  The  best  edition  was  published  in  Paris  in 
1814,  (4  vols.  8vo.) 

See  Fauchet,  “Originede  la  Podsie;”  Massieu,  “Histoire  de 
la  Poesie  Frangaise.” 

Meurice,  muh'rdiss',  (Francois  Paul,)  a French 
dramatic  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1820,  became  a brother- 
in-law  of  Victor  Hugo.  He  produced  successful  dramas 
called  “ Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,”  and  “ Benvenuto 
Cellini.” 

Meurs,  de,  deh  muRs,  [Lat.  Meur'sius,]  (Jan,)  a 
Dutch  scholar  and  historian,  born  near  the  Hague  in 
1579.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Leyden 
in  1611,  and  soon  after  historiographer  to  the  States  of 
Holland.  Fie  subsequently  became  royal  historiographer 
to  the  King  of  Denmark.  He  published  a number  of 
treatises  on  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  a “ His- 
tory of  Denmark,”  (in  Latin.)  Died  in  1639. 

See  Sweert,  “Athenie  Belgica; ;”  Niceron,  “Mdmoires;” 
Mor£ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique;”  Schramm,  “ Dissertatio  de 
Vita  et  Scriptis  J.  Meursii,”  1715. 

Meursius.  See  Meurs,  de. 

Meusebach,  moi'zeh-biK',  (Karl  Hartwig  Gre- 
gor,) a German  litterateur , born  near  Artern  in  1781, 
published  a number  of  critical  essays.  He  numbered 
among  his  friends  Tieck  and  Goethe.  Died  in  1847. 

Meusel,  moi'zel,  (Johann  Georg,)  a German  his- 
torian and  bibliographer,  born  near  Bamberg  in  1743. 
He  became  professor  of  history  at  Erfurt  in  1769,  and 
at  Erlangen  in  1779.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“Bibliotheca  Ilistorica,”  (22  vols.,  1782-84,)  which  con- 
tains notices  of  ancient  and  modern  historians,  a valuable 
collection  of  biographies  of  German  scholars,  entitled 
“ Gelehrtes  Deutschland,”  (15  vols.,  1796-1812,)  to  which 
Ersch  and  Lindner  added  seven  volumes,  and  a “ Dic- 
tionary of  German  Authors  who  died  between  1750 
and  1800,”  (15  vols.,  1802-16.)  All  of  these  are  highly 
esteemed.  Died  in  1820. 

See  Karl  Heinrich  Rau,  “Dem  Andenken  J.  G.  Meusels,” 
etc.,  1820  ; “ Nouveile  Biographie  Gendrale;”  “ Monthly  Review,” 
1800  et  seq.,  (Appendix.) 

Meusel,  written  also  Moezel,  [Lat.  Mus'culus,] 
(Wolfgang,)  a German  Protestant  theologian  and  He- 
braist, born  in  Lorraine  in  1497.  He  became  minister 
of  a church  at  Augsburg  in  1531,  and  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Berne  in  1549.  His  reputation  is  founded  chiefly 
on  his  commentaries  on  Genesis,  Isaiah,  and  the  Psalms. 
Died  in  1563. 

See  Bayi.e,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary ;”  M.  Adam, 
“ Vitre  Theologorum.” 

Meusnier,  muh'ne-i',  (Jean  Baptiste  Marie,)  a 
French  general  and  savant,  born  in  Paris  in  1754,  in- 
vented several  machines  and  apparatus.  He  was  killed 
in  battle,  near  Mentz,  in  June,  1793. 

Meusnier,  (Philippe,)  a French  painter,  born  in 
Paris  in  1656,  was  a favourite  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  became  treasurer  of  the  Academy  of  Painting.  He 
excelled  in  architectural  views  and  perspective.  Died 
in  1734. 

Meusnier  de  Querlon,  muh'ne-i'  deh  k§R'16N', 
(Anne  Gabriel,)  a French  litterate2tr , born  at  Nantes 
in  1702.  He  wrote  critiques,  works  of  fiction,  etc.,  and 
translated  Pliny’s  “ Natural  History”  into  French.  Died 
in  1780. 

Mexia  or  Mejia,  mi-Hee'i,  (Pedro,)  a Spanish  his- 
torian, born  at  Seville  about  1496,  published  a compila- 
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tion  entitled  “ Silva  de  varia  Lecciori,”  and  a “ History 
of  the  Roman  Emperors  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Maximilian 
of  Austria.”  He  was  patronized  by  Charles  V.,  who 
appointed  him  historiographer.  Died  in  1552. 

See  Ticknor,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Meyendorff,  von,  fon  nri'en-doRf',  (Peter,)  a Rus- 
sian diplomatist,  born  about  1790.  He  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Berlin  in  1839,  and  represented  Russia 
at  Vienna  from  1850  to  1854. 

Meyer,  nn'er,  (Conrad,)  a Swiss  painter  and  en- 
graver, born  at  Zurich  in  1618.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  engraver  who  used  soft  instead  of  hard  varnish. 
Died  in  1689. 

Meyer,  (Felix,)  an  eminent  Swiss  landscape-painter, 
born  at  Winterthur  in  1653.  His  delineations  of  the 
mountain-scenery  of  Switzerland  are  esteemed  master- 
pieces of  the  kind.  Died  in  1713. 

See  Pilkington,  “Dictionary  of  Painters;”  Descamps,  “Vies 
des  Peintres  Flamands,  Allemands,”  etc. 

Meyer,  ml'er,  (Friedrich  Johann  Lorenz,)  a Ger- 
man litterateur,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1760  ; died  in  1844. 

Meyer,  ml'er,  [Lat.  Meye'rus,]  (Jacob,)  a Flemish 
historian,  sometimes  called  Baliola'nus,  born  near  Bail- 
leul  in  1491,  was  the  author  of  a “ History  of  Flanders,” 
and  other  works,  (in  Latin.)  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Erasmus.  Died  in  1552. 

See  Sweert,  “ Athena?  Belgicte.” 

Meyer,  (Jan  Lodewyck,)  a Dutch  painter  of  marine 
views,  born  in  Amsterdam  about  1809.  He  painted 
landscapes  in  his  youth,  and  afterwards  distinguished 
himself  as  a marine  painter  at  the  Hague. 

Meyer,  (Johann  Georg,)  a distinguished  German 
painter,  called  Meyer  von  Bremen,  born  in  1813.  His 
best  works  are  delineations  of  domestic  life,  particularly 
those  representing  the  actions  and  sports  of  children. 
Among  these  may  be  named  “ The  Game  of  Blind-Man’s 
Buff,”  and  “The  Youngest  Brother.” 

See  BROCKHAUS,-“Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Meyer,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a Swiss  artist  and 
amateur,  born  at  Stafa,  on  Lake  Zurich,  in  1759.  While 
on  a visit  to  Italy,  in  1784,  he  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Goethe  and  Herder.  In  1807  he  became 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Design  at  Weimar.  He  was 
the  author  of  a “ History  of  the  Plastic  Arts  among  the 
Greeks,”  (1824,)  and  was  a contributor  to  the  “ Pro- 
pylaen”  and  other  works  of  Goethe.  Died  in  1832. 

See  Goethe,  “ Briefwechseln.  ” 

Meyer,  (Jonas  Daniel,)  a Dutch  jurist,  born  at  Arn- 
hem in  1780.  He  published,  in  French,  “The  Spirit, 
Origin,  and  Progress  of  the  Judicial  Institutions  of  the 
Principal  Nations  of  Europe,”  (5  vols.,  1818-23.)  Died 
in  1834. 

Meyer,  von,  fon  ml'er,  (Hermann,)  a German  geol- 
ogist and  naturalist,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in 
1801,  published  several  works. 

Meyerbeer,  nh'er-baR',  (Giacomo,)  an  eminent  Ger- 
man composer,  of  Jewish  extraction,  born  at  Berlin  in 
1794,  was  originally  named  Jacob  Meyer  Beer.  He 
studied  under  Clementi  and  Vogler,  and  at  the  age  of 
nine  years  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  pianists  in 
Berlin.  His  first  operas,  entitled  “Jephthah’s  Daughter” 
and  “Abimelech,  or  the  Two  Caliphs,”  were  coldly  re- 
ceived, but,  having  visited  Italy  in  1815,  he  there  pro- 
duced his  “Romilda  e Costanza,”  (1818,)  “ Semiramide 
Riconosciuta,”  (1819,)  and  “ Emma  di  Resburgo,”  (1820,) 
which  met  with  enthusiastic  applause.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded, in  1824,  his  “ Crociato  in  Egitto,”  which  was 
performed  with  brilliant  success  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe.  His  “ Robert  le  Diable,”  brought  out 
in  Paris  in  1831,  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest 
point,  and  is  ranked  among  the  master-pieces  of  musical 
art.  He  afterwards  produced  operas  entitled  “ The 
Huguenots,”  (1836,)  and  “ Le  Prophete,”  (1849,)  both 
of  which  were  greatly  admired.  About  1842  he  was  ap- 
pointed director-general  of  music  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Among  his  later  works  are  “ L’Etoile  du  Nord,”  (1854,) 
and  “Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel,”  (1859.)  Died  in  1863. 

See  L.  de  Lom£nie,  “M.  Meyerbeer,  par  un  Homme  de  Rien,” 
1S41;  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikou  “Nouvelle  Biogra- 

phie  Gdnerale.” 


Meyerheim,  mi'er-him',  (Friedrich  Eduard,)  a 
German  painter  of  great  merit,  born  at  Dantzic  about 
1810.  He  studied  at  Berlin,  and  in  1838  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  that  city.  His  favourite 
subjects  are  rural  and  domestic  scenes,  which  he  repre- 
sents with  exquisite  skill  and  fidelity.  Among  his  master- 
pieces are  “The  Blind  Beggar,”  “The  Village  School,” 
and  an  “Old  Woman  Teaching  her  Granddaughter  to 
Knit.”  His  brother  Wilhelm  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  a painter  of  animals,  battles,  and  camp-life. 

Meyering,  mi'er-ing,  (Albert,)  a Dutch  painter, 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1645  ; died  in  1714. 

Meyern,  ml'SRn,  (Wilhelm  Friedrich,)  a Ger- 
man novelist,  born  near  Anspach  in  1762.  He  wrote 
a political  romance,  entitled  “ Dya-na-Sore,  or  the 
Wanderers,”  (1787.)  Died  in  1829. 

Meyerus.  See  Meyer,  (Jacob.) 

Meygret  or  Meigret,  mi'gRi',  (Louis,)  a French 
grammarian,  born  at  Lyons  about  1510,  produced  in  1550 
a “Treatise  on  French  Grammar,”  said  to  be  the  first 
which  ever  appeared.  He  attempted  to  introduce  a new 
orthography  conformed  to  the  sound.  Died  after  1560. 

Meyrick,  mlr'ik,  written  alsoMyrick,  (Sir  Samuel 
Rush,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in  1783.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  a “Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour, 
with  Special  Reference  to  England  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  the  Time  of  Charles  II.,”  (1824,)  which  is 
highly  esteemed.  He  was  knighted  in  1832.  Died  in 
1848. 

Mezence.  See  Mezentius. 

Mezentius,  me-zSn'she-us,  [Gr.  Meaivnog  ; Fr.  M£- 
ZENCE,  mVzdNss',]  a fabulous  king  of  the  Etruscans, 
notorious  for  his  cruelty  and  impiety.  According  to 
Virgil,  he  was  an  ally  of  Turnus,  and  was  killed  in  battle 
by  ZEneas.  He  was  the  father  of  Lausus. 

See  Virgil’s  “Alneid,”  book  vii.  648,  book  viii.  482,  and  book  x. 
689-908. 

Mezeray,  de,  deh  m&z'R^',  (Francois  Eudes,)  a 
French  historian,  born  in  Lower  Normandy  in  1610,  was 
patronized  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  His  principal  work 
is  a “ History  of  France,”  (3  vols.,  1651,)  which  enjoyed 
extraordinary  popularity  at  the  time,  owing  in  great 
part  to  the  engraved  portraits  it  contained.  He  suc- 
ceeded Voiture  as  a member  of  the  French  Academy  in 
1649,  and  became  perpetual  secretary  of  that  institution 
in  1675.  He  was  also  historiographer  of  France.  Died 
in  1683. 

See  Larroque,  “Vie  de  Francois  Mdzeray,”  1720;  Sainte- 
Beuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Meziriac,  de,  deh  meh-ze're'ik',  (Claude  Gaspar 
Bachet,)  a French  scholar  and  mathematician,  born  at 
Bourg-en-Bresse  in  1581.  He  published  an  edition  of 
the  “Arithmetic”  of  Diophantus,  (with  notes,)  and  trans- 
lated a number  of  Ovid’s  “ Epistles”  into  French  verse. 
Died  in  1638. 

Mezzofanti,  mlt-so-fin'tee,  (Giuseppe  Gasparo,)  a 
celebrated  Italian  linguist,  born  at  Bologna  in  1774.  He 
studied  at  the  episcopal  seminary  of  his  native  city,  and 
was  ordained  a priest  in  1797.  In  1804  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  the  Oriental  languages  at  Bologna, 
and  in  1815  was  appointed  chief  librarian  of  the  uni- 
versity. Distinguished  foreigners  who  visited  Bologna 
at  this  time  praised  his  extraordinary  attainments  and 
bore  witness  to  the  accuracy  with  which  he  spoke  their 
respective  languages.  On  the  invitation  of  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.,  he  repaired  in  1831  to  Rome,  where  he  succeeded 
Angelo  Mai  as  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library,  and  in 
1838  was  made  a cardinal.  A German  scholar  says  of 
him  at  this  period,  “He  is  familiar  not  only  with  the 
principal  European  languages,  but  with  the  Irish,  Welsh, 
and  even  Lappish.”  He  is  said  to  have  spoken  upwards 
of  fifty  languages,  and  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
idioms  and  provincialisms  peculiar  to  each  : he  could 
entertain  his  English  friends  with  specimens  of  York- 
shire dialect,  and  his  French  or  German  visitors  with  the 
patois  of  their  respective  countries.  Lord  Byron  styles 
Mezzofanti  a prodigy  of  languages,  who  should  have  lived 
in  the  times  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  to  serve  as  a universal 
interpreter.  Died  in  1849. 

See  William  Russell,  “ Life  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,”  etc., 
1857;  Manavit,  “ Esquisse  historique  sur  le  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,” 
1854;  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  1855. 
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Mi'all,  (Edward,)  an  English  dissenter,  born  at 
Portsmouth  in  1809.  He  founded  “ The  Nonconformist,” 
in  London,  and  wrote  several  works  against  the  union  of 
( hurch  and  State.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  for 
Rochdale  in  1852  and  for  Bradford  in  1869.  He  retired 
from  parliamentary  lift  in  1874.  Died  in  1S81. 

Miaulis  or  Miaoulis,  me-ow'lis,  (Andreas  Vokos,) 
a distinguished  patriot  and  admiral  of  modern  Greece, 
born  at  Negropont  about  1768.  In  1821  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks, 
and  gained  a signal  victory  over  the  Turks  at  Patras. 
In  1825  he  burnt  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Modon.  He  was  created  high  admiral  in  1832.  On 
the  accession  of  King  Otho  to  the  throne  of  Greece, 
Miaulis  became  one  of  his  most  zealous  adherents.  He 
died  in  1835,  and  was  buried  near  the  monument  of 
Themistocles. 

See  “ Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  1859;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
GAi^rale.” 

Miazzi,  me-it'see,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  architect, 
born  at  Bergamo  in  1699.  Among  his  most  admired 
works  are  the  theatre  at  Treviso  and  the  Spineda 
palace  at  Venegazza.  Died  about  1780. 

Ml'cah,  [Heb.  ilD'O  ; Fr.  Mich£e,  me'shi',]  one  of 
the  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  was  contemporary  with 
Isaiah  and  Hosea,  and  flourished  under  the  reigns  of 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  from  759  to  699  B.c.  “ His 
style,”  says  Bishop  Lowth,  “ is  in  many  parts  animated 
and  sublime,  and  in  general  truly  poetical.” 

Mical,  me'kiF,  (N.,)  an  ingenious  French  mecha- 
nician, born  about  1730,  constructed  several  admirable 
automatons,  among  which  were  two  speaking  heads, 
presented  by  him  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1783. 
Died  about  1790. 

See  “Memoires  secrets.” 

Micali,  me-k&'lee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  historian 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Leghorn  about  1780.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  entitled  “ Italy  before  the  Dominion  of  the 
Romans,”  (4  vols.,  1810.)  Died  in  1844. 

Mi'-eha-el,  [Heb.  StO'D  ; Gr.  ; Fr.  Michel, 

me'shel' ; It.  Michele,  me-ka'R,]  one  of  the  archangels 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  regarded  as  the 
especial  protector  of  the  Jewish  nation.  A festival  was 
instituted  in  his  honour,  as  a defender  of  the  Church, 
by  the  Christians  of  the  ninth  century,  which  is  still 
celebrated  on  the  29th  of  September,  (Michaelmas  Day.) 

See  Daniel  x.  13-21 ; Revelation  xii.  7-9. 

Mi'-eha-el  [Gr.  Fr.  Michel,  me'shel' ; It. 

Michele,  me-ka'li]  I.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  surnamed 
Rhangabe,  (6  ’Pavyaftr],)  succeeded,  in  81 1 A.D.,  Stau- 
racius,  whose  sister  Procopia  he  had  married.  Being 
unsuccessful  in  his  war  against  the  Bulgarians,  he  abdi- 
cated his  crown  in  813  and  retired  to  a convent.  Died 
about  845. 

See  Le  Beau,  “Histoiredu  Bas-Empire.” 

Michael  II.,  the  Stammerer,  also  called  Michael 
the  Phrygian,  succeeded  Leo  the  Armenian,  whom  he 
had  caused  to  be  assassinated,  as  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  820  a.d.  He  died  after  a reign  of  nine  years, 
leaving  the  empire  to  his  son  Theophilus. 

Michael  III.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  a son  of  The- 
ophilus, ascended  the  throne  in  842  A.D.,  when  he  was 
about  three  years  old.  He  was  assassinated  by  Basil 
the  Macedonian  in  867.  His  character  was  very  de- 
praved. 

See  Gibbon,  “ Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Michael  IV.,  surnamed  the  Paphlagonian,  [Gr. 
M ixaV^  0 PlaQla-yuv,]  became  emperor  in  1034,  having 
previously  married  Zoe,  widow  of  Romanus  III.,  whom 
she  had  put  to  death.  He  died  in  1041,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  Michael  Calaphates. 

Michael  V.,  surnamed  Calaphates,  [Gr.  6 KaZa- 
<ftaTri^,\  was  made  Emperor  of  the  East  in  1041,  but  he 
was  deposed  by  his  subjects  in  1042. 

Michael  VI.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  surnamed  Stra- 
tiot'icus,  began  to  reign  in  1056.  He  was  deposed  in 
1057,  and  was  succeeded  by  Isaac  Comnenus. 

Michael  VII.,  surnamed  Parapina'ces,  a son  of 
Constantine  XI.,  succeeded  Romanus  III.  in  1071.  He 
was  feeble  and  incompetent  to  reign,  and  he  abdicated 
in  1078. 


Michael  VIII.  Falasol'ogus,  [Gr.  Mixar/A  6 Ilahai- 
oAoyof;  Fr.  Michel  Pal£ologue,  me'shel'  pS'lk'o'log',] 
Emperor  of  the  East,  and  a son  of  Androni'cus  Palaeol- 
ogus,  was  born  in  1224.  He  usurped  in  1260  the  throne 
of  John  Lascaris,  the  infant  heir  of  the  late  Emperor 
of  Nicaea.  In  1261  his  army  took  Constantinople  from 
the  Latin  ruler,  Baldwin  II.  He  was  excommunicated 
by  the  Patriarch  Arsenius  for  his  cruel  treatment  of  John 
Lascaris,  whom  he  deprived  of  sight.  Under  his  auspices 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  made  a treaty  of 
union  in  1274;  but  this  attempt  to  restore  the  union 
proved  abortive.  In  1281  he  defeated  the  army  which 
Charles  of  Anjou  and  the  pope  sent  to  invade  the  Eastern 
empire.  He  died  in  1282,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Androni'cus  II. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  George 
Pachymeres,  “ Historia  Rerum  a Michaele  Palteologo  gestarum,” 
1666;  Le  Beau,  “Histoire  du  Bas-Empire;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale.” 

Mi'-eha-el  An'ge-lo  [Fr.  Michei.-Ange,  me'shll' 
6Nzh;  It.  Michelangelo,  me-kAl-in'ji-lo ; Lat.  Mi- 
chael An'gelus]  Buonarotti  (boo-o-na-rot'tee)  or 
Buonarroti,  a celebrated  Italian  painter,  sculptor, 
and  architect,  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Caprese,  in  Tus- 
cany, on  the  6th  of  March,  1474.  He  was  descended 
from  the  noble  family  of  Canossa.  At  the  time  of  his 
birth,  his  father,  Lodovico  Buonarotti  Simone,  was 
podesta  or  governor  of  Chiusi  and  Caprese.  His 
mother’s  name  was  Francesca  del  Sera.  He  attended  a 
grammar-school  in  Florence,  and  became  in  1488  a pupil 
of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio.  Soon  after  that  date  he 
began  to  study  sculpture  in  an  academy,  or  garden,  which 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  had  furnished  with  antique 
statues  and  bas-reliefs,  in  Florence.  He  gained  the 
favour  of  Lorenzo,  who  about  1490  invited  him  to  be- 
come an  inmate  of  his  palace  and  treated  him  with  much 
respect  and  kindness.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  society  of 
eminent  literary  men,  one  of  whom,  Angelo  Poliziano, 
(Politian,)  became  his  intimate  friend.  Among  his  ear- 
liest works  was  a marble  bas-relief,  the  subject  of 
which  was  “The  Battle  of  Hercules  with  the  Centaurs.” 
This  work,  which  was  approved  by  his  own  mature  judg- 
ment, is  preserved  in  Florence.  His  patron,  Lorenzo 
de’  Medici,  died  in  1492,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  de- 
generate son  Piero,  by  whose  order  Michael  Angelo 
made  a colossal  statue  of  snow.  In  1494  he  went  to 
Bologna,  where  he  worked  about  a year.  Having  re- 
turned to  Florence,  he  executed  a statue  of  a “ Sleeping 
Cupid,”  which  some  person  passed  off  as  an  antique 
and  sold  for  a high  price  to  Cardinal  San  Giorgio.  About 
1497  he  produced  an  admirable  marble  group,  called  a 
“ Pieta,”  representing  “ The  Virgin  weeping  over  the 
Dead  Body  of  her  Son.”  “ In  none  of  his  works,”  says 
Ernest  Breton,  “has  he  displayed  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  design  and  anatomy,  or  more  profound  truth  of 
expression.”  (“  Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.”)  This 
group  now  adorns  a chapel  in  the  church  of  Saint  Peter 
at  Rome.  He  found  another  patron  in  Pietro  Soderini, 
the  gonfaloniere  (chief  ruler)  of  Florence,  who  employed 
him  in  sculpture  and  painting.  He  executed  a gigantic 
marble  statue  of  the  psalmist  David,  which  stands  in 
front  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  Florence.  He  received 
four  hundred  ducats  for  this  work,  on  which  he  spent 
about  eighteen  months  and  which  he  finished  in  1504. 
Having  been  commissioned  by  Soderini  to  paint  in 
fresco  a historical  picture  in  the  hall  of  the  ducal  palace, 
he  chose  for  his  subject  an  event  in  the  war  between  the 
Florentines  and  the  people  of  Pisa.  He  displayed  in  the 
cartoon  of  this  composition  a grandeur  of  style  and  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy  which  had  not  been  equalled  by 
any  modern  painter.  “ Such  was  the  excellence  of  this 
work,”  says  Vasari,  “ that  some  thought  it  absolute  per- 
fection.” This  cartoon  has  perished,  and  the  painting 
itself  was  never  begun.  Among  his  early  paintings  is 
an  oil-picture  of  the  “Holy  Family,”  (about  1504.)  He 
was  invited  to  Rome  by  Julius  II.  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  that  pontiff,  who  employed  him  to  build  his 
monument  or  mausoleum.  He  formed  a magnificent 
design  for  this  work,  which  design  was  approved  by 
the  pope  and  has  been  described  by  Vasari,  but  was 
never  completely  executed.  While  they  were  consulting 
about  a suitable  place  for  the  monument,  the  architect, 
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San  Gallo,  suggested  that  a new  chapel  ought  to  be 
built  expressly  for  so  superb  a mausoleum.  The  pope 
concurred  in  his  opinion,  and  determined  to  rebuild  the 
church  of  Saint  Peter.  Thus  Michael  Angelo’s  design 
is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  erection  of  the 
most  magnificent  church  in  the  world.  In  1506  he  was 
offended  at  the  pope  because  he  was  not  admitted  to 
his  presence  when  he  went  to  the  palace  on  business. 
He  therefore  abruptly  quitted  his  service,  and  retired  to 
Florence.  Julius  II.  sent  messengers  to  bring  him  back, 
but  he  refused  to  return,  until  the  pope  had  urged  him 
by  several  letters  and  mandates.  Michael  Angelo  wished 
to  finish  the  monument  which  he  had  begun,  but  Julius 
had  changed  his  mind,  and  ordered  the  great  artist  to 
decorate  with  frescos  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  in  the  Vatican.  He  painted  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
numerous  scenes  from  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  colossal 
figures  of  prophets  and  sibyls.  “ From  the  commence- 
ment,” says  Duppa,  “to  the  conclusion  of  this  stupen- 
dous monument  of  human  genius,  twenty  months  only 
were  employed.  So  short  a time  for  the  completion  of 
so  vast  a work  could  hardly  be  credited,  if  it  were  not 
more  difficult  to  refuse  the  testimony  on  which  it  is 
supported.”  It  was  finished  in  1512.  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raphael  worked  in  the  Vatican  at  the  same  time. 

Julius  II.  died  in  1513,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  X., 
who  is  censured  for  his  illiberal  conduct  towards  Michael 
Angelo.  Leo  ordered  him  to  build  the  fajade  of  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  and  compelled  him 
against  his  will  to  spend  several  years  in  procuring 
marble  for  that  purpose.  “ It  is  a mortifying  reflection,” 
says  Duppa,  “that  the  talents  of  this  great  man  should 
have  been  buried  and  his  time  consumed,  during  the 
whole  reign  of  Leo  X.,  in  little  else  than  in  raising  stone 
out  of  a quarry  and  making  a road  to  convey  it  to  the 
sea.”  (“Life  of  M.  Angelo.”)  Under  the  patronage 
of  Clement  VII.,  who  was  elected  pope  in  1523,  he 
began  to  build  the  library  and  chapel  of  San  Lorenzo,  at 
Florence.  He  erected  fortifications  at  Florence  in  1528 
or  1529,  and  aided  in  the  defence  of  that  city  against  the 
papal  troops.  After  the  accession  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  in 
1534,  Michael  Angelo  was  permitted  to  resume  the 
monument  of  Julius  II.,  which  he  completed  on  a smaller 
scale  than  that  which  he  first  designed.  It  consists  of 
seven  statues,  one  of  which  represents  Moses,  and  was 
placed  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vinculo.  This 
statue  of  Moses  is  called  one  of  his  master-pieces. 

Among  his  greatest  productions  is  a picture,  in  fresco, 
of  “The  Last  Judgment,”  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  Rome. 
This  work,  which  occupied  him  about  eight  years  and 
comprises  nearly  three  hundred  figures,  was  finished  in 
1541.  It  presents  a confused  mass  of  naked  bodies  in 
the  most  violent  attitudes  and  most  admired  disorder, 
and  excels  chiefly  in  energy  of  expression.  “ In  the 
‘ Last  J udgment,’  ” says  E.  Breton,  “ one  will  seek  in  vain 
for  that  celestial  light  and  divine  inspiration  which  ap- 
pear in  the  ‘Transfiguration,’”  (of  Raphael.) 

In  1546  he  was  appointed  architect  of  Saint  Peter’s 
Church,  which  Julius  II.  began  to  build  about  1506. 
Michael  Angelo  accepted  this  appointment  on  the  con- 
ditions that  he  should  receive  no  salary,  and  that  he 
should  deviate  from  the  design  of  San  Gallo,  the  former 
architect  of  the  church.  Pie  adopted  a more  simple 
design,  formed  a model  for  the  dome,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  chiefly  to  that  grand  fabric,  but  did 
not  live  to  see  it  completed.  He  finished  the  Farnese 
palace,  which  is  greatly  admired,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing  edifices  of  modern  Rome.  In  his  latter  years 
he  adorned  the  Capitoline  Hill  with  several  fine  buildings, 
among  which  is  the  senatorial  palace.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  numerous  sonnets  and  other  poems,  which  are 
distinguished  for  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  These 
were  published  in  1538,  and  often  reprinted.  He  never 
married.  He  died  in  Rome  in  February,  1563,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  in  1564.  His  moral  character 
is  represented  as  good. 

“ He  was  the  bright  luminary,”  says  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, “ from  whom  painting  has  borrowed  a new  lustre, 
under  whose  hands  it  assumed  a new  appearance  and 
became  another  and  superior  art,  and  from  whom  all 
his  contemporaries  and  successors  have  derived  what- 


ever they  have  possessed  of  the  dignified  and  majestic.’’ 
(“Discourses  on  Painting,”  vol.  ii.)  Comparing  him 
with  Raphael,  Quatremere  de  Quincy  remarks,  “If 
Michael  Angelo  is  the  greatest  of  draughtsmen,  Raffaello 
is  the  first  of  painters.”  (“Life  of  Raffaello.”)  “In 
painting,”  says  Duppa,  “ the  great  work  on  which  Michael 
Angelo’s  fame  depends,  and,  taking  it  for  all  in  all,  the 
greatest  work  of  his  whole  life,  is  the  ceiling  of  the  Sis- 
tine Chapel.  . . . His  Sibyls  and  prophets  exhibit  with 
variety  and  energy  the  colossal  powers  of  his  mind.  . . . 
In  his  great  works,  his  superior  abilities  are  shown  in 
the  sublimity  of  his  conceptions  and  the  power  and 
facility  with  which  they  are  executed.”  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  oil-painting  by  this  artist  is  now  extant. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  Painters  and  Sculptors Condivi,  “ Vita 
di  Michelangelo  Buonarroti,”  1553;  Lanzi,  “ Storia  della  Pittura;” 
Richard  Duppa,  “ Life  ofMichael  Angelo,”  London,  1806 : Vignali, 
“Vila  di  Michelangelo,”  1753;  Hauchecorne,  “Vie  de  Michel- 
Ange Quatremere  de  Quincy,  “Vie  de  Michel-Arge,”  1835; 
Winckelmann,  “ Neues  Mahler- Lexikon  Nagi.er,  “ Kiinstler- 
Lexikon  Cicognara,  “Storia  della  Scultura  B.  Cellini,  “Me- 
morie  Lannau-Rolland,  “Michel- Ange  Poete;”  J.  S.  Har- 
ford, “ Life  of  Michael  Angelo,”  1856 ; Marie  Henri  Beyle, 
“Histoirede  la  Peinture  en  Italie,”  2 vols.,  1817,  (said  to  contain 
an  ample  and  well-written  account  of  Michael  Angelo ;)  Hermann 
Grimm,  “ Michael  Angelo’s  Leben,”  and  English  version  of  the 
same,  London,  2 vols.,  1865. 

Michael  Angelo  delle  Battaglie.  See  Cerquozzi. 

Mi'chael  Feodo'rovitch,  (fa-o-do'ro-vitch,)  Czar 
of  Russia,  born  in  1596,  was  a son  of  Feodor  Romanof. 
He  began  to  reign  in  1613.  His  rule  is  said  to  have 
been  beneficial  to  Russia.  He  had  two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Died  in  1645. 

See  Berch,  “Reign  of  Michael  Feodorovitch,”  (in  Russian,) 
1832;  Levesque,  “Histoire  de  Russie.” 

Michaeler,  me-Kfi'eh-ler,  (Karl  Joseph,)  a German 
historian  and  scholar,  born  at  Innspruck  in  1735;  died 
in  1804. 

Michaelis,  me-Kfi-a'lis,  (Johann  Benjamin,)  a Ger- 
man poet,  born  at  Zittau  in  1746.  He  was  the  author 
of  lyric  poems,  fables,  and  satires  : the  last-named  are 
particularly  esteemed.  He  was  intimate  with  Jacobi  and 
Gleim,  and  resided  with  the  latter  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  (1772.) 

See  Schmid,  “Leben  J.  B.  Michaelis,”  1775. 

Michaelis,  (Johann  David,)  an  eminent  German 
theologian  and  Orientalist,  born  at  Halle  in  1717.  He 
studied  in  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and  acquired 
a profound  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Chal- 
dee languages  and  biblical  exegesis.  He  subsequently 
visited  Holland  and  England,  and  was  appointed  after 
his  return  professor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen,  (1745.) 
In  conjunction  with  Haller,  he  founded  the  Society  of 
Sciences  in  that  city,  of  which  he  afterwards  became 
director.  He  was  editor  of  the  “ Gelehrte  Anzeigen,” 
at  Gottingen,  from  1753  t0  177°>  and  about  the  same  time 
held  the  office  of  librarian  at  the  university.  He  was  the 
author  of  “ Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,”  (“Ein- 
leitung  in  die  Gottlichen  Schriften  des  Neuen  Bundes,” 
2 vols.,  1750,)  “Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,” 
(“Das  Mosaische  Recht,”  6 vols.,  1770,)  and  other  works, 
which  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  time.  He  also  published  grammars  of  the  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  and  Chaldee  languages,  and  several  valuable 
treatise„s  on  chronology  and  geography.  Michaelis  was 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  Paris,  and  privy  councillor 
of  Hanover.  Died  in  1791. 

See  J.  D.  Michaelis,  “ Lebensbeschreibung  von  ihm  selbst  abge- 
fasst,”  1793;  C.  G.  Heyne,  “ Elogium  J.  D.  Michaelis,”  1791; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gthitrale.” 

Michaelis,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a German  Oriental- 
ist and  theologian,  born  at  Klettenberg,  Saxony,  in  1668. 
He  taught  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Chaldee  at  Halle,  and 
became  professor  of  theology  at  that  place  about  1709. 
Pie  wrote  works  on  philology,  etc.  Died  in  1738. 

Michailowski.  See  Mikhailofski. 

Michallon,  me'shi'ldN',  (Achille  Etna,)  a French 
painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1796.  He  gained  the  first  prize 
in  1817,  and  went  to  Rome  with  a pension.  Died  in  1822. 

Michallon,  (Claude,)  a French  sculptor,  the  father 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Lyons  about  1751.  He 
studied  at  Rome.  Died  in  1799. 
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Michaud,  me'sho',  (Claude  Ignace  Francois,)  an 
able  French  general,  born  near  the  Jura  Mountains  in 
1753.  He  became  general  of  division  in  1793,  and  in 
1794  succeeded  Pichegru  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  same  year  he  gained  victories 
at  Kaiserslautern,  Mannheim,  and  other  places.  From 
1806  to  1813  he  was  Governor  of  the  Hanse  towns. 
Died  in  1835. 

Michaud,  (Joseph  Francois,)  a distinguished  French 
writer  and  journalist,  born  in  Savoy  in  1767.  Soon  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution  he  repaired 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  associate  editor  for  many  years 
of  the  royalist  journals  the  “Gazette  Franjaise”  and 
“La  Quotidienne.”  In  1811  he  began,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother,  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  “ Bio- 
graphie  Universelle,”  (completed  in  1840,  85  vols.  8vo,) 
which  numbered  among  its  contributors  the  most  emi- 
nent literary  and  scientific  men  of  France.  Michaud 
was  the  author  of  an  excellent  “ History  of  the  Crusades,” 
(6  vols.,  1841,)  a poem  entitled  “ The  Spring-Time  of  an 
Exile,”  which  had  great  popularity,  and  other  works  in 
prose  and  verse,  besides  a number  of  contributions  to 
the  “ Biographie  Universelle.”  He  was  for  many  years 
a prominent  bookseller  and  publisher  in  Paris.  Died 
in  1839. 

See  Villeneuve,  “Notice  historique  sur  Michaud,”  1839; 
Sainte-Beuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi “Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view” for  February,  1830. 

Michaud,  (Louis  Gabriel,)  a French  litterateur,  born 
at  Bourg-en-Bresse  in  1772.  He  was  a brother  of  the 
preceding,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  established  a 
printing-house  in  Paris,  from  which  issued  the  principal 
royalist  publications  of  the  time.  He  was  the  author 
of  a “ Historical  Picture  of  the  First  Wars  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,”  “ History  of  Saint-Simonism,”  etc.,  and 
made  numerous  contributions  to  the  “Biographie  Uni- 
verselle.” Died  in  1858. 

Michault,  me'sho',  (Jean  Bernard,)  a French  phi- 
lologist and  bibliographer,  born  at  Dijon  in  1707;  died 
in  1770. 

Michaux,  me'sho',  (Andr£,)  a distinguished  French 
botanist  and  traveller,  born  at  Versailles  in  1746.  After 
having  traversed  Persia  and  other  countries,  he  w'assent 
by  the  government  to  North  America  in  1785  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  trees  and  plants.  For  about  eleven 
years  he  thoroughly  explored  the  botanical  productions 
of  the  United  States,  Canada,  etc.,  with  a courage  and 
energy  which  no  danger  or  difficulty  could  overcome. 
In  1796  he  returned  to  France  with  his  collections,  and 
prepared  his  “Description  of  the  Oaks  of  North  Amer- 
ica,” (1801.)  He  accompanied  Baudin’s  scientific  ex- 
pedition to  Australia  in  1800,  and,  while  pursuing  his 
researches  in  Madagascar,  he  died  of  fever  in  1802. 
He  left  a “ Flora  of  North  America,”  (“  Flora  Boreali- 
Americana,”  2 vols.,  1803,)  which  for  many  years  was 
the  most  complete  that  had  appeared.  Both  of  his  works 
are  adorned  with  excellent  engravings  by  Redoute. 

See  CuBikRES,  “Notice  sur  F.  A.  Michaux,”  1807;  “Edinburgh 
Review”  for  October,  1805  ; “ Monthly  Review”  for  November,  1806; 
“North  American  Review”  for  April,  1858. 

Michee,  the  French  for  Micah,  which  see. 

Michel,  the  French  for  Michael,  which  see. 

Michel,  me'shSl',  (Claude  Etienne,)  a French 
general  of  division,  born  at  Pointre  in  1772.  He  was 
killed  at  Waterloo,  June,  1815. 

Michel,  (Francisque  Xavier,)  a French  archaeolo- 
gist, born  at  Lyons  in  1809.  He  published  editions  of 
the  “ Romance  of  the  Violet,”  (1834,)  “ Song  of  Roland,” 
(1837,)  “Anglo-Norman  Chronicle,”  and  other  works 
of  the  middle  ages. 

Michel,  (Jean,)  a French  physician  and  dramatic 
poet.  He  enjoyed  a high  reputation  in  his  time,  and 
was  appointed  first  physician  to  the  king,  Charles  VIII. 
Died  about  1493. 

Michel,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  engraver,  born 
in  Paris  in  1748,  resided  many  years  in  London,  where 
he  enjoyed  a high  reputation.  Died  in  1804. 

See  Basan,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs.” 

Michel,  (Robert,)  a French  sculptor,  born  at  Puy 
in  1720,  worked  mostly  in  Spain.  Died  at  Madrid  in 
1785. 


Michel-Ange.  See  Michael  Angelo. 

Michelangelo  or  Michelagnolo.  See  Michael 

Angelo. 

Michel  de  Bourges,  me'shil'  deh  booRzh,  an  elo- 
quent French  advocate,  born  at  Aix  in  1798  ; died  in  1853. 

Michel  de  Tours,  me'shSl'  deh  tooR,  (Guillaume,) 
a French  poet,  who  lived  about  1500,  was  the  author  of 
a work  entitled  “The  Forest  of  Conscience,”  (1516.) 

Michelburne,  mlk'el-burn,  ? (Sir  Edward,)  an  Eng- 
lish navigator,  born  about  1574.  He  sailed  in  1604,  with 
John  Davis,  on  a voyage  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Michelet,  mfesh'll',  (Jules,)  an  eminent  French  his- 
torian, born  in  Paris  in  1798.  He  was  chosen  chief  of 
the  historical  department  of  the  archives  of  France  in 
1830,  before  which  he  had  published  several  historical 
works  for  schools.  About  1832  he  was  appointed  the 
substitute  or  successor  of  Guizot  as  professor  of  history 
at  the  Sorbonne.  He  published  in  1831  a “Roman 
History  : the  Republic,”  and  in  1833  the  first  volume 
of  his  “ History  of  France.”  In  1838  he  obtained  the 
chair  of  history  and  moral  science  in  the  College  of 
France,  and  was  elected  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  He  distinguished  himself 
as  an  adversary  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  Romanism.  After  the 
coup-d'ltat  of  December,  1851,  refusing  to  take  the  oath, 
he  lost  his  place  in  the  archives,  and  his  chair  in  the 
College  of  France.  His  principal  works  are  a “His- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution,”  (7  vols.,  1847-53,)  a 
“History  of  France,”  (14  vols.,  1833-62,)  “Love,” 
(“L’Amour,”  1858,)  and  “Woman,”  (“La  Femme,” 
1859.)  These  have  been  translated  into  English  and 
often  reprinted.  His  histories  present  a profusion  of 
poetical  images,  with  a brilliant  style  and  ingenious 
generalizations.  He  also  published  “The  Sea,”  (“La 
Mer,”  1861,)  and  “The  Bible  of  Humanity,”  (“La  Bible 
de  l’Humanite,”  1864.)  He  died  in  1874. 

See  L.  Louvet,  “ Etudes  biographiques : M.  Michelet;”  “For- 
eign Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1840;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for 
January,  1844. 

Michelet,  m£sh'eh-ll',  (Karl  Ludwig,)  a distin- 
guished German  philosopher  of  the  school  of  Hegel,  was 
born  at  Berlin  in  1801.  He  was  appointed  in  1825  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  philology  in  the  French  gym- 
nasium at  Berlin,  and  in  1829  obtained  the  chair  of 
philosophy  in  the  university.  He  published  “ The  Ethics 
of  Aristotle  in  their  Relation  to  the  System  of  Morality,” 
(1827,)  “Critical  Examination  of  Aristotle’s  Metaphys- 
ics,” (in  French,  1836,)  which  was  crowned  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Moral  Sciences  of  Paris,  “ History  of  the  Last 
Systems  of  Philosophy  in  Germany,  from  Kant  to  Hegel,” 
(1837,)  and  other  works  of  a high  reputation. 

Micheli,  me-ka'lee,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  painter, 
called  Andrea  Vicentino,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1539.  He 
was  a good  colorist,  but  lacked  invention.  Died  in  1614. 

Micheli,  (Domenico,)  a Venetian  statesman,  became 
Doge  of  Venice  in  1117.  He  conducted  a fleet  in  a cru- 
sade to  Palestine  in  1123,  and  took  Tyre  in  1124.  Died 
in  1130. 

Micheli,  me-ka'lee,  or  Michieli,  me-ke-a'lee,  [Lat. 
Miche'lius,]  (Piero  Antonio,)  an  eminent  Italian 
botanist,  born  at  Florence  in  1679,  was  appointed  by 
Cosimo  de’  Medici  superintendent  of  his  botanical  garden. 
He  gave  particular  attention  to  the  classification  of  the 
mosses,  fungi,  and  lichens.  His  principal  work,  pub- 
lished in  1729,  is  entitled  “ Nova  Plantarum  Genera,”  in 
folio,  with  plates,  and  is  praised  in  high  terms  by  Haller. 
Linnaeus  has  named  the  genus  Michelia  in  honour  of 
this  botanist.  Died  in  1737. 

See  Cocchi,  “Elogio  di  P.  A.  Micheli,”  1737;  Cuvier,  “His- 
toire  des  Sciences  naturelles G.  Marsili,  “Di  P.  A.  Micheli 
botanico  insigne,”  1845 ; Fabroni,  “ Vitae  Italorum,”  etc. 

Micheli,  (Vitale,)  a Venetian  commander,  elected 
Doge  of  Venice  in  1096,  sent  a large  fleet  to  co-operate 
with  the  leaders  of  the  first  crusade.  Died  in  1102. 

See  Daru,  “Histoire  de  Venise.” 

Micheli  du  Crest,  m£sh'le'dii  kRl,  (Jacques  Bar- 
thElemy,)  a Swiss  mathematician  and  astronomer,  born 
at  Geneva  in  1690,  published,  among  other  works,  a 
“Description  of  a Universal  Thermometer,”  of  which 
he  was  the  inventor.  Died  in  1766. 

Michelius.  See  Micheli. 
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Michelot,  mfesh'lo',  (Pierre  Marie  Joseph,)  a 
French  actor,  born  in  Paris  in  1785  ; died  in  1856. 

Michelozzi,  me-ki-lot'see,  or  Michelozzo,  me-ki- 
lot'so,  a Florentine  sculptor  and  architect,  was  a pupil 
of  Brunelleschi.  He  furnished  the  design  for  the  Ric- 
cardi  palace  and  for  the  chapel  of  the  Annunciation  at 
Florence.  Died  in  1470. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters,  Architects,”  etc. ; Quatre- 
m£:re  de  Quincy,  “Vies  des  Architectes  illustres.” 

Michelsen,  me'Kel-sen,  (Andreas  Ludwig  Jakob,) 
a German  jurist  and  historian,  born  in  Sleswick  in  1801, 
became  professor  of  law  at  Jena  in  1842. 

Michelson,  mee'Kel-son,  (Ivan,)  a famous  Russian 
general,  born  in  Livonia  in  1735  ; died  in  1807. 

Michiel,  me-ke-gl',  (Giustina  Renier,)  a learned 
Italian  lady,  born  at  Venice  in  1755.  She  translated 
“Macbeth”  and  “Othello”  into  Italian,  and  published 
“ Feste  Veneziane,”  (5  vols.,  1817-27.)  Died  in  1832. 

Michieli.  See  Micheli. 

Michiels,  me'she-el',  (Joseph  Alfred  Xavier,)  a 
French  litterateur , born  at  Rome  in  1813.  He  published, 
besides  various  other  works,  a “ History  of  Flemish  and 
Dutch  Painting,”  (4  vols.,  1845.) 

Mi-gip'sa,  [Gr.  Mudipac,  | King  of  Numidia,  was  a 
son  of  Masinissa,  at  whose  death,  in  148  B.C.,  the  king- 
dom was  divided  between  Micipsa  and  his  brothers, 
Gulussa  and  Mastanabal.  After  the  death  of  these  two, 
who  survived  their  father  but  a short  time,  he  was  king 
of  all  Numidia.  He  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans.  Died 
in  1 18  B.c. 

Mickiewicz,  mlts-ke-a'vitch,  (Adam,)  a celebrated 
Polish  poet,  born  in  Lithuania  in  1798.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Wilna,  where  he  became  intimate  with 
several  distinguished  patriots  and  joined  the  secret 
societies  opposed  to  the  Russian  government.  He  pub- 
lished in  1822  a collection  of  poems,  which  at  once  es- 
tablished his  reputation  as  the  greatest  poet  his  country 
had  produced.  He  was  banished  in  1824  to  the  interior 
of  Russia,  on  a charge  of  conspiring  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  while  residing  at  Odessa  wrote  his  “ Crimean 
Sonnets.”  Plaving  been  permitted  to  leave  Russia,  in 
1828  he  visited  Germany  and  Rome,  and  in  1834  took 
up  his  residence  in  Paris.  He  was  appointed  in  1840 
professor  of  the  Slavonic  language  and  literature  in 
the  College  of  France,  where  he  lectured  for  a time 
with  great  success.  His  subsequent  connection  with  the 
Polish  fanatic  Towianski,  who  inculcated  the  worship  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  deprived  him  of  his  popularity, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  quit  Paris  by  the  government. 
He  was  sent  by  Louis  Napoleon  on  a mission  to 
Constantinople  in  1855,  and  died  soon  after  his  arrival. 
His  principal  works  are  his  “ Grajina,”  a historic  pic- 
ture of  Lithuania  in  early  times,  “Konrad  Wallenrod,” 
(1830,)  the  “Ancestors,”  (“Dziady,”  1832,) — in  the  first 
part  of  which  he  gives  the  story  of  his  unfortunate  at- 
tachment to  the  sister  of  a fellow-student,  and  in  the 
latter  describes  his  imprisonment  at  Wilna, — and  “ Pan 
Tadeusz,”  (1833.) 

See  L.  de  Lom^nie,  “ Galerie  des  Contemporains George 
Sand,  “ Essai  sur  le  Drame  fantastique ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^n^rale  ;”  “A.  Mickiewicz;  eine  biographische  Skizze,”  1857; 
“ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1838. 

Mickle  or  Meikle,  mik'el,  (William  Julius,)  a 
Scottish  poet  and  translator,  born  in  Dumfriess-shire  in 
1734.  Having  visited  London  in  1763,  he  published 
several  poems,  which  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Lyttleton,  and  in  1775  brought  out  his  translation 
of  the  “ Lusiad”  of  Camoens.  It  had  great  popularity 
in  England,  and  procured  for  him  the  honour  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Lisbon.  This  work, 
however,  is  far  from  being  a faithful  version  of  the  origi- 
nal ; and  Hallam  observes  that  Mickle’s  “ infidelities  in 
translation  exceed  all  liberties  ever  taken  in  this  way.” 
He  also  published  several  popular  ballads,  one  of  which, 
entitled  “ Cumnor  Hall,”  suggested  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
his  romance  of  “Kenilworth.”  Died  in  1788. 

See  Cary,  “ Lives  of  English  Poets  from  Johnson  to  Kirke 
White  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scots- 
men ;”  “Monthly  Review”  for  September,  1771,  and  April,  May, 
and  July,  1776. 

Mi'con,  [Gr.  Wkuv,\  an  eminent  Athenian  painter 
and  sculptor,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 


century  B.c.  He  was  chosen  by  his  countrymen  to  paint 
the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens.  His 
pictures  representing  the  battles  of  the  Amazons  and 
Centaurs  were  especially  admired  for  the  skill  displayed 
in  the  delineation  of  the  horses.  There  were  several 
other  Greek  artists  named  Micon. 

Micrelius  or  Micraelius,  me-kRa'le-us,  (Johann,) 
a German  historical  writer,  born  at  Coslin  in  1597.  He 
taught  philosophy  at  Stettin,  and  published,  besides 
other  works,  “Lexicon  Philosophicum,”  (1653,)  and 
“ Royal  Political  Science,”  (“  Regia  Politica  Scientia,” 
1654.)  Died  in  1658. 

Ml'das,  [Gr.  Mroaf,]  a Phrygian  king,  who,  according 
to  tradition,  requested  of  Bacchus  that  all  he  touched 
might  turn  to  gold,  and  was  gratified  by  the  grant  of  that 
wish.  Being  thus  in  danger  of  starvation,  he  could 
only  escape  the  curse  he  had  brought  upon  himself  by 
bathing  in  the  Pactolus,  which  ever  after  flowed  with 
sands  of  gold.  It  is  also  related  of  him  that,  having 
decided  in  favour  of  Pan  in  his  musical  contest  with 
Apollo,  Midas’s  ears  were  changed  to  those  of  an  ass, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  conceal.  They  were  at  length 
discovered  by  a servant,  who,  unable  to  retain  the  secret, 
whispered  it  in  a pit  in  the  ground,  and  the  reeds  which 
grew  around  the  spot  revealed  his  disgrace,  murmuring 
in  the  winds  the  words,  “ King  Midas  has  asses’  ears.” 
This  fable  was  a favourite  theme  with  the  Athenian 
dramatists. 

Middelburg,  de,  deh  mid'del-buRH/,  (Paul,)  a 
Dutch  mathematician  and  writer,  born  at  Middelburg  in 
1445,  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Padua.  He 
was  made  Bishop  of  Fossombrone  in  1494.  Died  in 
1534- 

Middendorp,  van,  vin  mid'den-doRp',  (Jakob,)  a 
Dutch  historian,  born  in  Overyssel  in  1537.  His  his- 
tories are  not  reliable.  Died  in  1611. 

Mid'di-man,  (Samuel,)  an  English  engraver,  born 
in  1746.  He  engraved  landscapes  with  success.  Died 
in  1818. 

Mid'dle-ton,  (Arthur,)  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  South  Carolina,  succeeded  Nicholson  as  governor 
of  that  colony  in  1725. 

Middleton,  (Arthur,)  an  American  patriot  of  the 
Revolution,  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1743,  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
took  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  Cambridge,  England,  and 
after  his  return  was  a delegate  from  his  native  State  to 
the  United  States  Congress  in  1776.  He  was  subse- 
quently re-elected  in  1782.  Died  in  1787. 

See  Goodrich,  “ Lives  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.” 

Mid'dle-ton, (Conyers, )a  celebrated  English  scholar, 
divine,  and  controversialist,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1683. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a Fellow  in  1706.  He  was  created  D.D.  in  1717, 
on  which  occasion  he  opposed  the  claims  of  Bentley  (then 
regius  professor  of  divinity)  to  an  exorbitant  fee.  A law- 
suit followed,  in  which  Bentley  was  defeated.  Middleton 
published,  soon  after,  “A  Full  and  Impartial  Account 
of  the  Proceedings  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  against 
Dr.  Bentley,”  which,  though  highly  vindictive  in  its 
tone,  is  esteemed  a master-piece  of  English  style.  He 
was  appointed  chief  librarian  of  the  university  about 
1720.  Having  visited  Italy  in  1724,  he  published,  after 
his  return,  his  “Letter  from  Rome,”  (1729,)  in  which  he 
maintains  that  “ the  religion  of  the  present  Romans  is 
derived  from  their  heathen  ancestors.”  Having  brought 
upon  himself  the  charge  of  infidelity  by  this  work  and 
succeeding  publications,  he  wrote  a pamphlet  in  defence 
of  his  orthodoxy,  which,  however,  failed  to  remove  the 
unfavourable  impression  he  had  made.  He  brought 
out  in  1741  his  “ History  of  the  Life  of  M.  T.  Cicero,” 
which,  though  marred  with  some  grave  defects,  was 
received  with  extraordinary  favour.  “Never,”  says 
Macaulay,  “ was  there  a character  which  it  was  easier  to 
read  than  that  of  Cicero.  Never  was  there  a mind 
keener  or  more  critical  than  that  of  Middleton.  But  the 
great  Iconoclast  was  himself  an  idolater,  and,  while  he 
disputed  with  no  small  ability  the  claims  of  Cyprian  and 
Athanasius  to  a place  in  the  calendar,  was  himself  com- 
posing a lying  legend  in  honour  of  Saint  Tully.”  In 
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1749  he  published  “A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous 
Powers  of  the  Christian  Church,”  in  which  he  insists 
that  the  Protestant  clergy  should  deny  the  authority  of 
the  Fathers  entirely,  or  admit  the  truth  of  the  leading 
Catholic  doctrines.  Died  in  1750. 

See  “ Encyclopedia  Britarmica  E.  Middleton,  “Evangelical 
Biography;”  Chalmers,  “Biographical  Dictionary;”  “Biographia 
Britannica.” 

Middleton,  (Edward,)  an  English  gentleman,  born 
at  Twickenham,  settled  in  South  Carolina,  and  was  the 
founder  of  a family  which  produced  several  distinguished 
statesmen. 

Middleton,  (Erasmus,)  an  English  writer,  published 
a “ Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,”  and  a collection 
of  lives  of  eminent  Protestant  theologians,  entitled 
“ Biographia  Evangelica.”  Died  in  1805. 

Middleton,  (Henry,)  son  of  Arthur  Middleton, 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  was  president  of  Congress 
in  1775. 

Middleton,  (Sir  Henry,)  an  English  navigator,  born 
about  1570,  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. In  1610  he  conducted  an  expedition  to  Mocha, 
Surat,  and  Bantam.  Died  in  1615. 

Middleton,  (Henry,)  an  American  statesman  under 
the  administration  of  President  Monroe,  was  elected 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  1820  was  minister 
to  Russia.  Died  in  1846.  His  son  Henry,  born  in  Paris 
in  1797,  has  published  several  political  treatises. 

Middleton,  (Sir  Hugh,)  a wealthy  citizen  of  London, 
born  about  1565,  is  chiefly  known  from  the  important 
service  he  rendered  to  London  by  uniting  two  streams  in 
Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex,  for  supplying  the  city  with 
water.  The  stream  formed  by  this  junction,  called  the 
New  River,  was  conveyed  a distance  of  about  thirty-eight 
miles.  He  was  made  a baronet  in  1622.  Died  in  1631. 

See  Lysons,  “ Environs  of  London.” 

Middleton,  (John  Izard,)  son  of  Arthur,  noticed 
above,  (1743-87,)  was  born  in  1785.  He  wrote  a work 
entitled  “The  Cyclopean  Walls.”  Died  in  1849. 

Middleton,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dramatist,  flou- 
rished during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and 
Charles  I.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  except  that  he 
was  chronologer  to  the  city  of  London  in  1620.  Two 
of  his  principal  plays  are  entitled  “A  Mad  World,  my 
Masters,”  and  “The  Roaring  Girl.”  The  latter  is  said 
to  be  a true  picture  of  London  life  at  that  time.  Mid- 
dleton also  assisted  Rowley,  Fletcher,  and  Jonson  in 
the  composition  of  several  of  their  plays.  One  of  his 
dramas,  entitled  “ The  Witch,”  is  supposed  to  have  fur- 
nished Shakspeare  with  the  witch-scenes  in  “Macbeth.” 
Died  about  1626. 

See  Campbell,  “Specimens  of  the  British  Poets;”  Baker, 
“ Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Middleton,  (Thomas  Fanshawe,)  D.D.,  an  English 
prelate,  born  in  Derbyshire  in  1769.  He  took  his  degree 
in  1808,  and  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon 
in  1812.  Soon  after  this  the  government  having  decided 
to  constitute  a bishopric  in  India,  Dr.  Middleton  was 
consecrated  first  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  in  1814.  Having 
previously  been  made  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  he 
set  sail  for  India.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Bishops’ 
College  at  Calcutta,  in  1820,  and  established  a consistory 
court  in  that  city.  While  zealously  engaged  in  his  duties, 
he  was  attacked  with  a fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1822. 
His  principal  work  is  entitled  “The  Doctrine  of  the 
Greek  Article  applied  to  the  Criticism  and  Illustration 
of  the  New  Testament.” 

See  the  “Life  of  Thomas  Fanshawe  Middleton,”  by  C.  W.  Le 
Bas  ; “ Monthly  Review”  for  May,  1810  et  seg. 

Mid'gard's*  Serpent,  (or  MitSgarSsormr,  mith'- 
garthz-oRmr',)  called  also  the  World-Serpent,  and 
Jormungand,  in  the  Norse  mythology,  the  great  serpent 
which  surrounds  the  world,  the  offspring  of  I.oki  and 
the  female  Jotun  Angurboda,  (AngrboSa.)  The  gods, 
having  learned  that  the  children  of  Loki  and  An- 
gurboda were  destined  at  some  future  day  to  be  fatal  to 
them,  determined  to  get  possession  of  those  children 
while  they  were  still  young.  They  were  accordingly 

* Midgard  (“middle-ward”)  was  originally  applied  to  man’s 
dwelling-place  in  the  middle  of  the  universe,  and  hence  signifies  the 
“ world.” 


brought,  and  Midgard’s  Serpent  was  cast  into  the 
ocean,  where  it  grew  till  it  encircled  the  world,  biting 
its  own  tail.  At  the  end  of  the  world  (Ragnarock)  the 
world-serpent  will  fight  among  the  enemies  of  the  gods 
and  be  slain  by  Thor,  who,  however,  will  die  immediately 
afterwards  from  the  effect  of  its  venom.  The  myth  of 
the  world-serpent  is  supposed  to  signify  the  deep  or  main 
ocean,  which,  excited  by  Loki,  (subterranean  fire  or  earth- 
quake,) is  thrown  upon  the  land,  thus  proving  scarcely 
less  fatal  to  the  works  of  man  than  the  direct  action  of 
volcanic  fire,  represented  under  the  form  of  Fenrir, 
(which  see.) 

Midhat  Pasha,  a Turkish  statesman,  born  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1822.  He  did  much  useful  work  in  pro- 
moting reforms  in  different  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
In  1 866  he  was  grand  vizier,  and  again  in  1876.  He 
undoubtedly  took  part  in  the  deposition  of  Abdul  Aziz, 
and  for  this  he  was  banished  to  Arabia  in  1881.  He 
died  in  i884* 

Mieczyslaw  I.,  sumamed  the  Glorious,  called 
also  Miesko,  Duke  of  Poland,  was  born  at  Posen  in 
931.  Having  become  converted  to  Christianity,  he 
showed  great  zeal  in  its  promulgation  and  the  extirpa- 
tion of  paganism.  He  died  in  992. 

Mieczyslaw  or  Miesko  II.,  King  of  Poland,  born 
in  990,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1025.  He  was  de- 
ficient in  talent  and  energy,  and  lost  a considerable  por- 
tion of  his  territory  to  the  Germans  and  Hungarians. 
He  died  in  1034,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Casimir  I. 

Miel,  meel,  or  Meel,  mal,  (Jan,)  or  Giovanni  deli.o 
V ite,  (jo-vin'nee  del'lo  vee'tl,)  a celebrated  Flemish 
painter,  born  near  Antwerp  in  1599.  He  was  a pupil 
of  Andrea  Sacchi,  but  he  afterwards  adopted  the  style 
of  Bamboccio.  His  favourite  subjects  were  pastoral  and 
hunting  scenes,  gypsies,  beggars,  and  carnivals,  in  which 
he  has  never  been  surpassed.  He  was  patronized  by 
Charles  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  made  him  his 
painter  and  presented  him  with  a diamond  cross  of 
great  value.  Many  of  the  best  works  of  this  artist  are 
in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna.  Died  in  1664. 

See  Descamps;  “ Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc.  ; C.  Blanc, 
“ Histoire  des  Peintres  ;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Mielle,  me'Sl',  (Jean  F ran <70 is,)  a French  litterateur, 
born  at  Dole  in  1757.  Among  his  works  is  a “ History 
of  Portugal,”  (10  vols.,  1828,)  in  which  he  was  associated 
with  Fortia  d’Urban.  Died  in  1839. 

Mierevelt  or  Miereveld,  mee'reh-v§lt',  (Michiel 
Jansen,)  a Dutch  portrait-painter,  born  at  Delft  in  1567, 
was  a pupil  of  Blocklandt.  His  works  are  esteemed 
master-pieces  of  the  kind,  and,  though  very  numerous, 
are  finished  with  exceeding  delicacy  and  precision.  His 
portraits  are  stated  by  Sandrart  to  have  amounted  to 
more  than  ten  thousand.  Mierevelt  belonged  to  the 
sect  of  Mennonites,  but,  in  consideration  of  his  genius, 
was  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion.  Among 
his  best  portraits  we  may  name  those  of  Grotius,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange, 
Ambrose  Spinola,  Constantine  Huyghens,  the  grand 
pensionary  Barneveldt,  Admiral  de  Coligny,  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  the  Dutch  poet  Jacob  Cats,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  Died  in  1641. 

See  Pilkington,  “ Dictionary  of  Painters;”  Descamps,  “Vies 
des  Peintres  Hollandais;”  Charles  Blanc,  “ Histoire  des  Peintres.” 

Mieris,  mee'ris,  (Frans,)  called  the  Elder,  a cele- 
brated Dutch  painter,  born  at  Leyden  in  1635,  was  a 
pupil  of  Gerard  Douw,  who  called  him  the  prince  of  his 
disciples.  His  works  are  principally  domestic  scenes, 
conversation-pieces,  and  interiors  of  palaces,  and  are 
distinguished  by  great  brilliancy  of  colouring  and  skilful 
imitation  of  velvet,  satin,  and  other  rich  materials. 
Among  his  master-pieces  we  may  name  “ The  Silk-Mer- 
chant,” which  was  purchased  by  the  archduke  Leopold 
William  of  Austria  for  one  thousand  florins,  a “ Young 
Girl  Painting,”  an  “ Assembly  of  Ladies,”  bought  by  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  for  one  thousand  dollars,  a 
“ Lady  at  her  Toilet,”  “ The  Pearl-Stringer,”  “The  Silk- 
Store,”  “Lady  playing  with  a Parrot,”  and  “The  Sick 
Woman.”  Died  in  1681. 

See  Smith,  “Catalogue  of  the  Most  Eminent  Dutch,  Flemish, 
and  French  Painters;”  Charles  Blanc,  “Histoire  des  Peintres;” 
Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. ; “Nou- 
velle Biographie  Gdndrale.” 
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Mieris,  (Frans,)  the  Younger,  son  of  Willem, 
noticed  below,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1689.  He  was  a 
skilful  artist,  but  is  better  known  as  a scholar  and  writer. 
Among  his  works  is  his  “ History  and  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,”  (1726.) 
Died  in  1763. 

See  Charles  Blanc,  “ Histoire  des  Peintres.” 

Mieris,  (Jan,)  son  of  Frans  the  Elder,  was  born  at 
Leyden  in  1660.  He  painted  portraits  and  historical 
pieces  of  great  merit.  Died  in  1690. 

Mieris,  van,  vtn  mee'ris,  (Willem,)  son  of  Frans 
the  Elder,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1662.  He  studied 
under  his  father,  whose  style  he  adopted.  Among  his 
best  pictures  are  a “Dutch  Kitchen,”  a “Game-Mer- 
chant,” and  “ Armida  and  Rinaldo.”  Died  in  1747. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Mieroslawski,  me-i-ro-slJv'skee,  (Louis,)  the  son 
of  a Polish  officer  and  a French  lady,  was  born  in  France 
in  1813.  He  wrote,  in  French,  a “ History  of  the  Polish 
Revolution,”  (1837,)  and  a number  of  historical  and 
political  works  in  Polish. 

Mierre,  Le.  See  Lemierre. 

Mif'flin,  (Thomas,)  an  American  patriot  and  officer 
of  the  Revolution,  was  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1744. 
He  was  a delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774, 
became  first  aide-de-camp  to  Washington  in  1775,  served 
with  distinction  at  Long  Island  and  Trenton,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1777.  He  succeeded 
Franklin  in  1788  as  president  of  the  supreme  executive 
council  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  1787.  He  was  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  from 
1790  to  1799.  Died  at  Lancaster  in  1800. 

See  the  “ National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  iv. 

Miger,  me'zhi',  (Pierre  Auguste  Marie,)  a French 
litterateur,  born  at  Lyons  in  1771 ; died  in  1837. 

Migliara,  m£l-yd'rd,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  in  Piedmont  in  1785.  He  excelled  in  landscapes, 
perspective,  and  architectural  views.  Among  his  best 
works  are  the  “ Cathedral  of  Milan,”  “ Charles  V.  in  a 
Convent,”  and  “ Interior  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Am- 
brose.” Died  in  1837. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri;”  “Westminster 
Review”  for  April,  1S41. 

Migliorati.  See  Innocent  VII. 

Mignard,  miiTyttP,  (Nicolas,)  a French  painter, 
engraver,  and  architect,  born  at  Troyes  in  1608.  He  was 
patronized  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  brother 
of  Richelieu,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome  in  1644. 
He  painted  portraits  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  queen,  and 
adorned  the  Tuileries  with  several  historical  pictures  of 
great  merit.  His  engravings  are  also  highly  esteemed. 
In  1663  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Academy  of 
Painting.  He  died  in  1668,  leaving  two  sons,  Pierre 
and  Paul,  who  were  artists  of  considerable  merit. 

See  R.  Dumesnil,  “ Le  Peintre-Graveur  Frainjais Renouvier, 
“Des  Types  et  Manures  des  Maitres-Graveurs.” 

Mignard,  (Pierre,)  surnamed  the  Roman,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  French  school,  was 
a brother  of  the  preceding,  and  was  born  at  Troyes  in 
1610.  He  studied  in  Paris  under  Simon  Vouet,  and  in 
1635  visited  Rome,  where  he  met  with  Poussin,  Claude 
Lorrain,  Dufresnoy,  and  other  celebrated  artists  residing 
in  that  city.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  in  1658,  he  was  pa- 
tronized by  Louis  XIV.,  whose  portrait  he  painted  many 
times.  He  was  also  employed  to  decorate  the  palaces 
of  Versailles  and  Saint-Cloud.  On  the  death  of  Le  Brun 
he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  king,  and  director  of  the 
Gobelin  Manufactory.  Mignard  was  ennobled  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and  became  successively  rector,  chancellor,  and 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Painting.  Died  in  1695. 

See  De  Monville,  “Vie  de  Mignard;”  Robert  Dumesnil, 
“ Le  Peintre-Graveur  Frangais;”  Charles  Blanc,  “Histoire  des 
Peintres “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate. ” 

Mignault,  m£n'yo',  (Claude,)  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Minos*  a learned  French  writer,  born  near 


* It  may  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  final  j in  Latin 
and  Greek  names  is  sounded  in  French,  contrary  to  the  general  rule 
of  French  pronunciation. 


Dijon  about  1536.  He  edited  several  Latin  classic 
authors,  and  published  “Alciati  Emblemata  cum  Notis 
Minois,”  (1574,)  often  reprinted.  Died  in  1606. 

Mignet,  mfen'yi',  (FRANgois  Auguste  Marie,)  a dis- 
tinguished French  historian,  born  at  Aix,  May  8,  1796. 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Avignon,  and  studied 
law  in  his  native  city,  where  M.  Thiers  was  his  fellow- 
student.  Having  removed  to  Paris  in  1821,  he  became 
editor  of  the  “ Courrier  Fran^ais.”  He  brought  out  in 
1824  his  “History  of  the  French  Revolution  from  1789 
to  1814,”  (2  vols.  8vo,)  which  had  extraordinary  success 
and  was  translated  into  the  principal  European  lan- 
guages. In  1830  he  was  associated  with  Thiers  and 
Armand  Carrel  as  editor  of  the  “National,”  and  was 
one  of  the  journalists  who  protested  against  the  sub- 
version of  the  freedom  of  the  press  by  the  edict  of  July, 
1830.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  archivist  in  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and  councillor  of  state.  He 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences  in  1832,  and  in  1837  became  perpetual 
secretary  of  that  institution,  and  succeeded  Raynouard 
in  the  French  Academy.  Mignet  published,  besides  the 
history  above  named,  “Introduction  to  the  Negotiations 
relative  to  the  Spanish  Succession  under  Louis  XIV.,” 
(1842,)  “Antonio  Perez  and  Philip  II.,”  (1845,)  “ His- 
tory of  Mary  Stuart,”  (1851,)  “Charles  Quint,  son  Abdi- 
cation, son  Sejour  et  sa  Mort  au  Monastere  de  Yuste,” 
(1854,)  “Eloges  historiques,”  (1864, j and  “Rivalite  de 
Fringoisl.  et  de  Charles  Quint,”  (1875.)  He  d ed  in 
1884. 

See  Sainte-Reuve,  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes”  lor  March, 
1845  ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Mignon,  miiFydN',  written  also  Minjon  or  Minion, 
(Abraham,)  a German  painter,  born  at  Frankfort  in  1639, 
was  celebrated  for  his  exquisite  representations  of  flowers,- 
fruit,  insects,  birds,  etc.  His  works  are  esteemed  second 
only  to  those  of  Van  Huysum.  Among  his  master- 
pieces is  a “Cat  overturning  a Vase  of  Flowers  on  a 
Marble  Table.”  Died  in  1679. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Allemands,”  etc. 

Mignot,  mJn'yo',  (Utienne,)  a learned  French  ec- 
clesiastic, born  in  Paris  in  1698,  published  a number  of 
works  on  theology  and  church  government.  He  was 
chosen  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in 
1761.  Died  in  1771. 

Mignot,  (Vincent,)  a French  writer,  born  in  Paris 
about  1725,  was  a nephew  of  Voltaire.  He  published  a 
“ History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  its  Origin  to  the 
Peace  of  Belgrade  in  1740,”  (1771,)  and  other  historical 
works.  Died  in  1740. 

See  Grimm,  “ Correspondance.” 

Miguel,  me-gSK,  (Dom  or  Don  Maria  Evaristo,) 
a Portuguese  prince,  born  in  Lisbon  in  1802,  was  a 
younger  son  of  John  VI.  He  became  the  head  of  the 
absolutist  party,  and  in  1828  usurped  the  throne,  the 
lawful  heir  of  which  was  his  niece,  Dona  Maria.  The 
partisans  of  this  queen  were  aided  by  her  father,  Don 
Pedro,  and  Admiral  Napier.  Miguel  was  defeated  in 
several  actions,  and  was  expelled  from  Spain  in  May, 
1834.  He  died  at  Brombach  in  1866. 

Mih-Teih,  m!h-ta',  or  Me-Teih,  an  eminent  Chinese 
philosopher,  who  lived  about  400  B.C.  Dr.  Legge  says 
of  him  that  he  was  an  original  thinker,  and  exercised  a 
bolder  judgment  on  things  than  Confucius  or  any  of  his 
followers.  He  taught  that  all  the  evils  in  society  arise 
from  the  want  of  mutual  universal  love.  For  example, 
a prince  loves  only  his  own  state,  and  does  not  love  the 
neighbouring  state.  Therefore  he  makes  war  against  it. 
“ If  princes,”  he  asked,  “ regarded  other  states  as  their 
own,  who  would  begin  a war  ? If  every  one  regarded 
his  neighbour’s  person  as  his  own,  who  would  be  found 
to  rob?  If  universal  love  prevailed,  all  enmities,  usur- 
pations, and  miseries  would  disappear.  Princes,  loving 
one  another,  would  have  no  battle-fields ; the  chiefs 
of  families,  loving  one  another,  would  attempt  no  usur- 
pations ; men,  loving  one  another,  would  commit  no 
robberies.” 

See  Dr.  Legge,  “Chinese  Classics,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  iii. 

Mikhailofski  Danilefski  or  Michailowski  Dani- 
lewski,  me-KYe-lof'skee  dS-ne-ISfskee,  (Alexander 
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Ivanovitch,)  a Russian  general  and  historical  writer, 
born  in  1790,  served  with  distinction  in  the  principal 
campaigns  against  the  French  from  1812  to  1815,  and  in 
the  Turkish  war  of  1829.  He  published,  among  other 
works,  an  “ Account  of  the  Campaign  in  France  in  1814.” 
Died  in  1848. 

Miklosich,  mik'lo-ziK',  (Franz,)  a German  linguist, 
profoundly  versed  in  the  Slavonian  language,  born  at 
Luttenberg,  in  Styria,  in  1813.  Among  his  works  are  a 
“ Lexicon  of  the  Old  Slavonian  Language,”  and  a 
“ Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Slavonian  Language.” 

Milan  Obrenovitch  I.,  the  present  king  of  Seivia, 
was  born  at  Jassy  in  1854.  He  became  prince  of  Servia 
in  1872.  In  1876  be  was  proclaimed  king. 

Milani,  me-ll'nee,  (Aurelio  or  Aureliano,)  an 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1675,  was  a success- 
ful imitator  of  the  style  of  the  Caracci.  Died  in  1749. 

Milano,  da,  dl  me-ll'no,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
painter,  was  a native  of  Milan.  He  was  a favourite  pupil 
of  Taddeo  Gaddi,  whom  he  assisted  in  several  important 
works.  He  lived  about  1370-90. 

Milbourne,  mil'burn,  (Luke,)  an  English  writer  and 
divine,  born  in  1667,  published  a “Poetical  Translation 
of  the  Psalms,”  (1698,)  “Notes  on  Dryden’s  Virgil,”  and 
other  works.  He  is  one  of  the  authors  satirized  in 
Pope’s  “Dunciad.”  Died  in  1720. 

See  Johnson,  “Life  of  Dryden Malone’s  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Dryden. 

Mil'burn,  (William  Henry,)  a Methodist  divine, 
known  as  “the  Blind  Preacher,” born  at  Philadelphia  in 
1823.  Having  visited  England  in  1859,  he  gave  lectures 
in  the  principal  cities,  and  attracted  large  audiences  by 
his  eloquence.  He  published  “Ten  Years  of  Preacher 
Life,”  (1859,)  and  “The  Pioneers  and  People  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,”  (i860.) 

Mild'may,  (Sir  Walter,)  an  eminent  English  states- 
man and  scholar,  born  in  1522,  was  distinguished  by  the 
favour  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  and  held  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  under  Elizabeth 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was  a liberal  patron 
of  learning,  and  founded  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
Died  in  1589. 

Miles,  mHz,  (Dixon  H.,)  an  American  officer,  born  in 
Maryland  about  1803,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1824. 
He  became  a colonel  in  1859,  and  served  at  Bull  Run, 
July  21,  1861.  He  commanded  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  and 
there  surrendered  about  11,500  men,  September  16, 
1862.  He  was  killed  by  a shell  thrown  after  the  sur- 
render. “ It  is  impossible,”  says  Greeley,  “ to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  Miles,  in  this  affair,  acted  the  part  of  a 
traitor.”  (“American  Conflict,”  vol.  ii.  p.  202.) 

Miles,  (James  Warley,)  an  American  scholar  and 
missionary,  born  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  about 
1819.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  and  history  at 
Charleston  College.  He  has  been  a contributor  to  the 
“ Southern  Review,”  and  published  various  works  in 
prose  and  verse.  • 

Mil'fort,  (Le  Clerc,)  a native  of  France,  who  settled 
about  1776  among  the  Creek  Indians  of  Georgia  and 
fought  as  their  ally  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He 
returned  to  France  in  1796,  and  was  created  by  Bona- 
parte a general  of  brigade.  He  published  a narrative 
of  his  residence  among  the  Creeks,  entitled  “ Sejour 
dans  la. Nation  Creek.”  Died  about  1814. 

Milicz,  mee'litch,  (Johann,)  a priest  and  reformer, 
born  in  Moravia.  He  preached  at  Prague,  and  wrote  a 
work  “On  Antichrist.”  Died  soon  after  1374. 

See  Hodgson,  “Reformers  and  Martyrs,”  Philadelphia,  1867. 

Milius,  me'le'iis',  (Pierre  Bernard,)  Baron,  a 
French  admiral,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1773  ; died  in  1829. 

Milizia,  me-l&t'se-S,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  archi- 
tect and  writer,  born  in  Otranto  in  1725,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Raphael  Mengs.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Lives 
of  the  Most  Celebrated  Architects  of  all  Nations,”  (1768,) 
a revised  edition  of  which  was  entitled  “ Memorie  degli 
Architetti  antichi  e moderni,”  (“Memoirs  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Architects,”  2 vols.,  1781,)  which  were  trans- 
lated into  French  and  English,  a treatise  “On  the 
Theatre,”  (1772,)  “Principles  of  Civil  Architecture,” 
(“Elementi  di  Architettura  civile,”  3 vols.,  1781,)  which 
was  highly  esteemed  and  was  translated  into  various  lan- 
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guages,  a “Dictionary  of  Fine  Arts,”  (1797,)  and  other 
works.  He  lived  many  years  in  Rome,  where  he  died 
in  1798. 

See  F.  Milizia,  “ Notizie  intorno  alia  sua  Vita,”  1804:  L.  Cico- 
gnara,  “ Memoria  intorno  all’  Indole  di  F.  Milizia,”  1808  ; Tipaldo, 
“ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Mill,  (Henry,)  an  English  engineer,  born  in  London 
about  1680.  He  supplied  the  town  of  Northampton  with 
water,  and  was  appointed  principal  engineer  to  the  New 
River  Company. 

Mill,  (James,)  a British  historian  and  writer  on  po- 
litical economy,  born  at  Montrose,  in  Scotland,  in  1773. 
He  studied  at  Edinburgh,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  attainments  in  the  Greek  language,  metaphysics,  and 
moral  philosophy.  Having  removed  to  London  in  1800, 
he  became  a contributor  to  the  “ Edinburgh  Review” 
and  other  periodicals.  He  published  (1817-19)  his 
“ History  of  British  India,”  (in  5 vols.  8vo,)  a work  of 
great  merit,  which  procured  for  him  the  office  of  head 
of  the  department  of  Indian  correspondence  in  the  India 
House.  “We  know  of  no  work,”  says  Mr.  Grote,  “ which 
surpasses  his  1 History  of  British  India’  in  the  main 
excellences  attainable  by  historical  writers, — industrious 
accumulation,  continued  for  many  years,  of  original  au- 
thorities, careful  and  conscientious  criticism  of  their 
statements,  and  a large  command  of  psychological  ana- 
lysis, enabling  the  author  to  interpret  phenomena  of 
society  both  extremely  complicated  and  far  removed 
from  his  own  personal  experience.”  (See  “ Review  of 
J.  S.  Mill’s  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s 
Philosophy,”  London,  1868.)  Among  his  other  pro- 
ductions are  a series  of  essays  on  “Jurisprudence,” 
“ Liberty  of  the  Press,”  “ Law  of  Nations,”  etc.  These, 
first  published  in  the  “ Supplement  to  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,”  were  very  favourably  received,  and 
were  followed  by  his  “ Elements  of  Political  Econ- 
omy,” which  appeared  in  1821,  and  his  “Analysis  of  the 
Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,”  in  1829.  Mill  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
expounders  of  his  system.  Died  in  1836. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement;)  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  March,  1829;  “Monthly 
Review”  for  August  and  October,  1821. 

Mill,  [Lat.  Mil'lius,]  (John,)  an  English  theologian 
and  pulpit  orator,  born  in  Westmoreland  about  1645. 
He  became  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  Charles  II.  in  1681, 
and  in  1704  was  made  a canon  of  Canterbury.  He  pub- 
lished a critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
(1707,)  which  is  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1707. 

See  Chalmers,  “General  Biographical  Dictionary.” 

Mill,  (John  Stuart,)  an  eminent  English  philosopher 
and  economist,  son  of  James  Mill,  author  of  the  “ His- 
tory of  British  India,”  was  born  in  London  in  May,  1806. 
He  was  educated  at  home  by  his  father,  and  entered  in 
1823  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  as  a clerk 
in  the  India  House.  In  his  early  life  he  contributed  to 
the  “Edinburgh  Review”  and  the  “Westminster  Re- 
view.” He  published  in  1843  a “System  of  Logic, 
Rationative  and  Inductive,”  (2  vols.,)  and,  in  1844, 
“ Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Questions  in  Political  Econ- 
omy.” He  acquired  a high  reputation  by  a popular  work 
entitled  “The  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  with 
some  of  their  Applications  to  Social  Philosophy,”  (1848.) 
As  a writer  he  was  distinguished  by  originality  of  thought 
and  acuteness  in  reasoning.  In  political  principles  he 
was  an  advanced  Liberal,  and  all  his  sympathies  were  in 
favour  of  liberty  and  progress.  About  1850  he  mariied 
Harriet  Taylor,  a lady  of  rare  intellectual  powers.  He 
became  examiner  of  Indian  correspondence  in  1856. 
During  the  late  rebellion  in  the  United  States,  Mill 
was  among  the  few  prominent  English  wiiters  who  de- 
fended the  cause  of  the  North  and  of  the  Federal  Union. 
Among  his  more  recent  works  aie  an  “Essay  on  Liberty,” 
and  “ An  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Phi- 
losophy,” (1865,)  of  which  a highly  favourable  review 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Grote,  the  historian,  was  pub- 
lished, (London,  1868.)  He  was  for  some  time  editor  of 
the  “Westminster  Review.”  In  1865  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  Westminster.  He  became  an 
able  debater,  and  made  several  speeches  in  favour  of 
reform  and  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  in  1866 
and  1867.  His  career  as  a legislator  has  been  very  suc- 
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cessful.  He  was,  however,  defeated  in  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1868.  Mill  distinguished  himself  as  an  earnest 
and  able  advocate  of  the  rights  of  women.  In  a work- 
entitled  “The  Subjection  of  Women,”  (1869,)  he  took 
the  ground  “that  the  principle  which  regulates  the 
existing  social  relations  between  the  two  sexes — the 
legal  subordination  of  one  sex  to  the  other — is  wrong  in 
itself,  and  now  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  human 
improvement,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  replaced  by  a 
principle  of  perfect  equality.”  His  efforts  to  carry  into 
practice  the  results  of  his  logical  theories  of  political  and 
social  reform  cannot  be  considered  on  the  whole  to  have 
turned  out  happily.  He  died  in  1873  at  Avignon,  after 
a short  illness. 

See  the  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1848,  and  October, 
1869  ; ‘"Blackwood’s  Magazine  ” for  October,  1848,  and  January, 
1866  ; “ Eraser’s  Magazine”  for  September,  18  18,  and  May,  1859  ; 
“ -British  Quarterly  Review  ” for  August,  1846,  January,  i860,  and 
July,  1868  ; “ Westminster  Review”  for  May,  1843. 

Millais,  (John  Everett,)  an  English  painter,  of 
French  extraction,  bom  at  Southampton  in  1829,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  what  is  called  the  “Pre-Raphaelite 
School.”  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  at 
an  early  age  produced  several  works  of  superior  merit, 
among  which  was  “ The  Benjamites  seizing  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Shiloh.”  His  “Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark,” 
“ Child  of  the  Regiment,”  “ Ophelia,”  “ The  Order  of 
Release,”  and  “ Joan  of  Arc”  are  among  his  most  ad- 
mired productions.  He  was  elected  a Royal  Acade- 
mician in  1863,  and  in  1881  he  was  appointed  a trustee 
of  the  National  Galltry.  Of  late  years  he  has  painted 
chiefly  portraits. 

Mil'lar,  (John,)  an  eminent  Scottish  jurist,  born  in 
Lanarkshire  in  1735.  He  studied  at  Glasgow,  where 
he  became  in  1761  professor  of  civil  law.  The  spirited 
and  attractive  style  of  his  lectures,  which,  says  a critic 
in  the  “Edinburgh  Review,”  “gave  to  a learned  discus- 
sion the  charms  of  an  animated  and  interesting  conversa- 
tion,” drew  great  numbers  to  the  university,  and  made 
it  for  the  time  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  popular 
in  the  kingdom.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Origin  of  the 
Distinction  of  Ranks,”  (1771,)  and  a “ Historical  View 
of  the  English  Government  from  the  Settlement  of  the 
Saxons  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart,”  (1787.) 
The  former  was  translated  into  French,  German,  and 
Ital  an.  Died  in  1801. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen  ” 

Millard,  (David,)  an  American  divine,  bom  at  Ball- 
ston,  New  York,  in  I79t,  published  several  theological 
works,  also  “ Travels  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the  Holy 
Land,”  (1843.)  He  died  in  1873. 

Mil'ledge,  (John,)  an  American  patriot  and  states- 
man, born  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  1757,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  1802  was 
elected  Governor  of  Georgia.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  the  former  capital  of 
the  State  was  named  in  his  honour.  Died  in  1818. 

Milledoler,  (Philip,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine, 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  born  at  Farmington, 
Connecticut,  in  1 775-  He  became  president  of  Rutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick,  in  1825.  Died  in  1852. 

Miller,  (Cincinnatus  Heine,)  known  as  Joaquin 
Miller,  an  American  poet,  born  in  Indiana  in  1841. 
Among  his  works  are  “ The  Ship  in  the  Desert,” 
“ Songs  of  the  Sierras,”  and  “The  One  Fair  Woman.” 

Mill  'er,  (Edward,)  an  American  physician,  born  in 
Delaware  in  1760,  was  a brother  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Miller,  noticed  below.  He  wrote  a “Treatise  on  Yellow 
Fever,”  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  “ Medical 
Repository.”  Died  in  1812. 

Miller,  (Edward,)  an  English  musician  and  writer, 
born  at  Norwich,  was  a pupil  of  Dr.  Burney.  He  was 
the  author  of  “ Institutes  of  Music”  and  “Elements  of 
Thorough  Bass  and  Composition.”  Died  in  1807. 

Miller,  me'yV,  (Emanuel,)  a French  scholar,  born  in 
Paris  in  1812,  has  published  a “Catalogue  of  the  Greek 
Manuscripts  in  the  Escurial,”  (1840,)  and  edited  several 
classical  works. 

Miller,  (Hugh,)  an  eminent  Scottish  geologist  and 
writer,  born  at  Cromarty  on  the  10th  of  October, 


1802,  was  a son  of  a mariner  and  shipmaster,  who  per- 
ished in  a storm  in  1807.  He  attended  the  grammar- 
school  of  the  parish,  and  received  instruction  from  two 
maternal  uncles,  James  and  Alexander  Wright,  one  of 
whom  encouraged  his  taste  for  natural  history.  At  an 
early  age  he  began  to  write  verses.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  a stone-mason,  and  commenced  in  1819  his  life 
of  labour  in  a quarry  of  old  red  sandstone  at  Cromarty. 
“ It  was  the  necessity  which  made  me  a quarrier,”  he 
writes,  “that  taught  me  to  be  a geologist.”  He  worked 
as  a mason  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  diligently 
improved  the  intervals  of  labour  by  the  cultivation  of 
his  mind.  In  1825  and  1826  he  was  employed  at  Edin- 
burgh as  a stone-cutter.  He  afterwards  published  a vol- 
ume of  poems,  and  in  1834  relinquished  his  trade  to 
become  an  accountant  in  a bank  at  Cromarty.  In  1835 
he  produced  “ Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scot- 
land,” which  was  received  with  favour.  He  married 
about  1836. 

In  1839  he  defended  with  much  ability  the  cause  of 
the  Free  Church,  in  a “Letter  from  One  of  the  Scotch 
People  to  Lord  Brougham,”  which  was  praised  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  He  became  in  1840  editor  of  the  “ Witness,’ 
an  organ  of  the  Free  Church  or  Non-Intrusionists,  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh  twice  a week.  He  continued  to 
edit  this  paper  until  his  death,  and  rendered  it  very 
popular  and  influential.  His  reputation  as  a geologist 
was  increased  by  his  work  entitled  “ The  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  or  New  Walks  in  an  Old  Field,”  (1841,) 
which  is  written  in  an  attractive  style.  He  afterwards 
published  “Footprints  of  the  Creator,”  (1849,)  “First 
Impressions  of  England  and  its  People,”  (1851,)  an  inter- 
esting autobiography  entitled  “My  Schools  and  School- 
masters, or  the  Story  of  my  Education,”  (1854,)  and 
“ The  Cruise  of  the  Betsey.”  These  works  mark  an 
important  epoch  in  the  progress  of  geology.  “There 
was  nothing  in  Miller’s  works,”  says  the  “ Edinburgh 
Review”  for  July,  1858,  “which  so  much  surprised  the 
public  as  their  mere  literary  merit.  Where  could  this 
Cromarty  mason  have  acquired  his  style  ?” 

In  consequence  of  excessive  mental  exertion,  his  brain 
became  diseased.  During  a paroxysm  of  insanity,  he 
killed  himself  with  a pistol  in  December,  1856.  He  had 
just  finished  a work  entitled  “The  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks,  or  Geology  in  its  Bearings  on  the  Two  Theologies, 
Natural  and  Revealed,”  (1857.)  In  this  work  he  rejects 
the  theory  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  is 
purely  parable,  while  he  censures  those  who  refuse  to 
accept  the  evidences  of  scientific  truths  when  they  seem 
to  clash  with  traditionary  interpretations  of  Scripture. 
His  “Footprints  of  the  Creator”  was  written  to  refute 
the  theory  of  development  advocated  by  the  author  of 
“The  Vestiges  of  Creation.”  “Hugh  Miller,”  says  the 
“Edinburgh  Review,”  “must  undoubtedly  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  whom  Scotland  has 
produced.  . . . The  interest  of  his  narrative,  the  purity 
of  his  style,  his  inexhaustible  faculty  of  happy  and  inge- 
nious illustration,  his  high  imaginative  power,  and  that 
light  of  genius  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  define  yet  so 
impossible  to  mistake,  all  promise  to  secure  for  the 
author  of  the  ‘ Old  Red  Sandstone’  the  lasting  admira- 
tion of  his  countrymen.” 

See  the  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1858,  article  “ Hugh  Mil- 
ler,’’ (reprinted  in  the  “Living  Age,”  August  21,  1858;)  “North 
British  Review”  for  August,  1854;  “North  American  Review”  for 
October,  1851  ; Allibone,  “Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Miller,  (James,)  an  English  dramatist  and  satirical 
writer,  born  in  Dorsetshire  in  1703.  He  published  sev- 
eral political  pamphlets,  a satire  entitled  “The  Humours 
of  Oxford,”  and  a number  of  comedies.  Died  in  1744. 

Miller,  (James,)  an  American  officer,  born  at  Peter- 
borough, New  Hampshire,  about  1776.  He  served  as 
colonel  with  distinction  at  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and 
Lundy’s  Lane,  July  25,  1814.  His  commander  asked 
him  if  he  could  take  a certain  battery  at  Lundy’s  Lane. 
Pie  answered,  “ I’ll  try,  sir,”  and  captured  the  battery. 
Died  in  1851. 

Miller,  mil'ler,  (Johann  Martin,)  a German  poet 
and  fictitious  writer,  born  at  Ulm  in  1750.  He  was  the 
author  of  “ Correspondence  ofThree  Academic  Friends,” 
“ Siegwart,  a Convent  History,”  (1776,)  which  was  trans- 
lated into  French,  Dutch,  and  Polish,  and  several  other 
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popular  works.  His  lyric  poems  are  highly  esteemed. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Klopstock  and  Voss.  Died 
in  1814. 

Miller,  (Joseph,)  a celebrated  English  comedian, 
whose  appreciation  as  an  actor  of  the  wit  of  Congreve’s 
plays  contributed  in  a great  measure  to  their  success, 
was  born  in  1684.  The  jests  ascribed  to  him  were  in 
reality  compiled  by  John  Motley,  author  of  a “Life  of 
Peter  the  Great.”  Died  in  1738. 

Miller,  (Philip,)  an  English  botanist  and  florist,  born 
in  1691.  He  published  a “Catalogue  of  Hardy  Trees, 
Shrubs,  etc.  cultivated  near  London,”  (with  coloured 
plates,  1730,)  “Gardener’s  Dictionary,”  (1731,)  which 
was  translated  into  several  languages,  and  “Figures  of 
Plants,”  (2  vols.,  1755,)  adapted  to  the  Dictionary.  The 
genus  Milleria  was  named  by  Dr.  Martyn  in  honour  of 
this  botanist.  Died  in  1771. 

Miller,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  an  American  Presbyterian 
divine,  born  in  Delaware  in  1769.  He  became  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  in  1793. 
In  1813  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Princeton.  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  theological  and  controversial 
works,  and  wrote  the  “Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards,”  in 
Sparks’s  “American  Biography.”  Died  in  1830. 

See  Samuel  Miller,  “Life  of  Samuel  Miller,”  2 vols.,  1869. 

Miller,  (Stephen  Franks,)  an  American  lawyer  and 
journalist,  born  in  North  Carolina.  He  published  the 
“ Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia,”  and  other  works. 

Miller,  (Sir  Thomas,)  a Scottish  lawyer,  born  in  171 8, 
was  appointed  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  in  1760.  On 
the  death  of  Dundas  he  became  president  of  the  court 
of  sessions,  (1788.)  Died  in  1789. 

Miller,  (Thomas,)  an  English  poet  and  basket-maker, 
born  at  Gainsborough  in  1807.  He  was  patronized  by 
the  poet  Rogers,  by  whose  aid  he  began  business  as  a 
bookseller.  He  wrote  poems,  novels  entitled  “ Royston 
Gower  ” and  “ Fair  Rosamond,”  and  a “ History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.”  Died  in  1874. 

Miller,  (William,)  founder  of  thesect  of  the  Miller- 
ites,  was  born  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1781. 
About  1833  he  began  to  prophesy  the  end  of  the  woild, 
which  he  affirmed  would  be  destroyed  in  1843.  He  died 
in  1849  ; and  his  followers,  who  are  said  to  have  num- 
bered nearly  fifty  thousand,  have  since  greatly  decreased. 

Miller,  (William  Allen,)  an  English  chemist  and 
physician,  born  at  Ipswich  in  1817.  He  took  his  medical 
degree  in  London,  and  subsequently  studied  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  Liebig  at  Giessen.  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  in  1845,  and 
assayer  at  the  Mint  and  Bank  of  England  in  1831.  He 
was  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society  and  president  of 
the  Chemical  Society,  and  wrote  “Elements  of  Chemistry, 
Theoretical  and  Practical,”  (3  vols.,  1850;  3d  ed.,  1866.) 
He  died  at  Liverpool  in  1870. 

Miller,  (William  Hallows,)  F.R.S.,  an  emin- 
ent English  mineralogist  and  physicist.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  mineralogy  at  Cambridge  in  1832,  and  wrote 
several  treatises  on  crystallography.  His  most  important 
work  is  a new  edition  of  Phillips’s  “Elementary  Intro- 
duction to  Mineralogy,”  (1852.)  He  was  a member  of 
a commission  appointed  by  government  in  1843  f°r  the 
restoration  of  the  standards  of  weight  and  measure,  and 
he  constructed  and  verified  the  new  national  standard 
of  weight.  Died  in  1880. 

Milles,  milz,  (Jeremiah,)  an  English  divine  and  an- 
tiquary, born  in  1714,  became  Dean  of  Exeter  in  1762. 
He  was  a contributor  to  the  “ Archaeologia,”  and  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  vindicate  the  authenticity 
of  Rowley’s  poems.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Died  in  1784. 

See  Nichols,  “Literary  Anecdotes.” 

Millet,  me'yi',  (Aim£,)  a French  painter  and  sculptor, 
a son  of  Frederic  Millet,  noticed  below,  was  born  in 
Paris  about  1818. 

Millet,  (Fr£d6ric,)  a French  portrait-painter,  born 
at  Charlieu  in  1786,  was  a pupil  of  Isabey.  He  executed 
a number  of  portraits  of  great  merit,  among  which  we 
may  name  that  of  the  empress  Josephine.  Died  in  1859. 


Millevoye,  mfel'vwS.',  (Charles  Hubert,)  a French 
poet  and  litterateur,  born  at  Abbeville  in  1 782.  He  was 
the  author  of  elegiac  poems  of  great  beauty,  and  ob- 
tained several  prizes  from  the  French  Academy.  Died 
in  1816. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “Portraits  Litt^raires “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphic Generate Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Millin,  me'yiN',*  (Aubin  Louis,)  a French  antiquary 
and  naturalist,  born  in  Paris  in  1759.  He  published 
“Elements  of  Natural  History,”  (1794,)  “Dictionary  of 
the  Fine  Arts,”  (3  vols.,  1806,)  “ Mythological  Gallery,” 
( 1 8 1 1 ,)  and  other  works.  In  1795  he  became  editor  of 
the  “ Magasin  Encyclopedique,”  a journal  of  high  char- 
acter, which  he  conducted  for  twenty  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  French  Institute  and  of  several  foreign 
Academies,  and  a chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honour. 
In  1794  he  had  been  appointed  keeper  of  the  medals 
and  antiquities  in  the  Royal  Library.  Died  in  1818. 

See  Krafft,  “Notice  sur  A.  L.  Millin,”  1818;  Bon  Joseph 
Dacier,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  M.  Millin,”  1821; 
Qufrard,  "La  France  Litteraire;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rale.” 

Millingen,  mil'ling-gen,  ? (James,)  an  eminent  anti- 
quary, of  Dutch  extraction,  born  in  London  in  1774.  He 
published  “ Remarks  on  the  State  of  Learning  and  the 
Fine  Arts  in  Great  Britain,”  “ Ancient  Coins  of  Greek 
Cities  and  Kings,”  (1821,)  and  other  similar  works,  which 
have  a very  high  reputation.  Died  in  1845. 

Millon,  me'ydN',*  (Charles,)  a French  litterateur , 
born  at  Liege  in  1754,  wrote  poems,  histories,  etc.  Died 
in  1839. 

Millon,  (Eugene,)  a French  chemist,  born  at  Chalons- 
sur-Marne  in  1812.  He  published,  besides  other  chemical 
treatises,  “ Elements  of  Organic  Chemistry,  comprising 
the  Applications  of  this  Science  to  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology,” (2  vols.,  1845-48.) 

Millot,  mYyo',*  (Claude  Francois  Xavier,)  a 
French  historian,  born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1726.  He 
was  the  author  of  “Elements  of  Universal  History,” 
“ Political  and  Military  Memoirs  towards  the  History  of 
Louis  XIV.,”  etc.,  (6  vols.,  1777,)  and  other  works  of 
the  kind.  He  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in 
1777,  and  in  1778  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  Due 
d’Enghien.  Died  in  1785. 

See  Grimm,  “Correspondance;”  Lingay,  “ filoge  de  l’Abbd 
Millot,”  1814;  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Mills,  (Charles,)  an  English  writer,  born  at  Green- 
wich in  1788,  was  the  author  of  a “History  of  Moham- 
medanism,” (1812,)  “ History  of  the  Crusades,”  (1820,) 
“Travels  of  Theodore  Ducas,”  etc.,  (1822,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1825. 

Mills,  (Clark,)  a distinguished  American  sculptor, 
born  in  Onondaga  county,  New  York,  in  1815.  Having 
removed  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  he  executed 
several  busts  in  marble,  which  won  for  him  a high  repu- 
tation. In  1848  he  began  his  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Jackson,  for  which,  owing  to  its  size,  he  was  obliged  to 
construct  a foundry.  It  was  completed  in  1853,  and 
placed  in  Lafayette  Square  at  Washington.  His  next 
work  was  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Washington, 
finished  in  i860. 

See  Tuckerman,  “ Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Mills,  (Samuel  John,)  an  American  Congregational 
divine,  born  at  Torringford,  Connecticut,  in  1783,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Missionary  Society. 
He  also  took  a prominent  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  in  1817  visited 
Africa,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  E.  Burgess,  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  a site  for  the  colony.  He  died  in 
1818,  while  on  his  voyage  home. 

Mil'man,  (Sir  Francis,)  an  eminent  English  phy- 
sician, born  in  Devonshire  in  1746.  He  published 
“Animadversions  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Dropsy,” 
(1776,)  “ Treatise  on  the  Source  of  the  Scurvy,”  and  other 
works.  He  was  appointed  physician  to  George  III., 
and  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians.  Died  in  1821. 

Milman,  (Rev.  Henry  PIart,)  an  English  poet, 
historian,  and  divine,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 

* There  seems  to  be  some  diversity  respecting  the  pronunciation 
of  these  names:  some  speakers  say  me'laNr,  me'loN',  etc.,  omitting 
all  sound  of  the  liquid- 1. 


a,  e,  i,  6,  u,  y,  long;  i,  k,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  j,  o,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  n8t;  good;  moon; 
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London  in  1791.  He  graduated  at  Brazenose  College, 
Oxford,  where  in  1821  he  became  professor  of  poetry. 
Having  filled  several  inferior  offices  in  the  Church,  he 
was  appointed  Dean  of  Saint  Paul’s  in  1849.  His  tragedy 
of  “Fazio,”  published  in  1815,  was  well  received,  and 
was  followed  by  the  poems  of  “ Samor,  Lord  of  the 
Bright  City,”  (1818,)  “The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,”  (1820,) 
“The  Martyr  of  Antioch,”  and  others.  In  1840  he 
brought  out  his  “ History  of  Christianity  from  the  Birth 
of  Christ  to  the  Extinction  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman 
Empire,”  (3  vols.  8vo,)  and  in  1854  his  “History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the 
Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.”  He  published  excellent 
editions  of  the  works  of  Horace,  with  a well-written  life 
of  the  poet,  and  of  Gibbon’s  “ Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.”  Died  in  September,  1868: 

See  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  “ History  of  European  Morals  from  Au- 
gustus to  Charlemagne,”  (Preface,)  1869;  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for 
January,  1858,  January,  1864,  and  January,  1869;  “ London  Quarterly 
Review”  for  April,  1816,  July,  1S18,  May,  1820,  and  April,  1869; 
‘ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  March  and  July,  1822;  “North  British 
Review”  for  November,  1854,  and  March,  1869;  “Fraser’s  Maga- 
zine” for  October,  1854. 

Milne,  miln,  (Colin,)  a Scottish  divine  and  naturalist, 
born  at  Aberdeen.  He  was  the  author  of  a “ Botanical 
Dictionary,”  “Indigenous  Botany,”  etc.  Died  in  1815. 

Milne,  miln,  (Joshua,)  an  English  writer,  born  in 
1776,  was  appointed  actuary  of  the  Sun  Life  Assurance 
Office.  He  published  a valuable  “ Treatise  on  Annui- 
ties,” in  which  he  describes  a new  system  of  notation  for 
the  calculation  of  life-insurance. 

Milne-Edwards,  miln  Sd'wardz,  [Fr.  pron.  imMn 
i'doo-tRs',]  (Henri,)  an  eminent  French  naturalist,  of 
English  descent,  born  at  Bruges  in  1800.  After  he  had 
taught  natural  history  for  some  years  in  the  College 
Henri  IV.  in  Paris,  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1838.  He  published  “The  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Crustacea,”  (3  vols.,  1834-41,)  which  is 
highly  esteemed.  In  1841  he  obtained  the  chair  of 
entomology  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  in  1844  was 
chosen  adjunct  professor  of  zoology  and  comparative 
physiology  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  He  succeeded  I. 
Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  as  professor  of  zoology  in  1862. 
Among  his  works  are  “ Elements  of  Zoology,”  (4  vols., 
1834-37,)  which  obtained  considerable  popularity,  and 
“Researches  into  the  Anatomy  and  Pnysiology  of 
Polypi,”  (1842.)  Died  in  1883. 

See  article  “Milne,”  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Mil'  ner,  (Isaac,)  an  eminent  English  divine  and 
mathematician,  born  near  Leeds  in  1751.  He  studied 
at  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  in 
1783  Jacksonian  professor  of  experimental  philosophy. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  master  of  his  college, 
(1788,)  Dean  of  Carlisle,  (1791,)  and  Lucasian  professor 
of  mathematics,  (1798.)  He  was  also  twice  elected  vice- 
chancellor  of  his  college.  He  was  the  author  of  a num- 
ber of  sermons  and  miscellaneous  essays,  and  wrote  a 
continuation  of  his  brother  Joseph’s  “Church  History.” 
He  numbered  among  his  friends  Pitt  and  Wilberforce. 
Died  in  1820. 

See  Mary  Milner,  “Life  of  Isaac  Milner,”  1842. 

Milner,  (John,)  a learned  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
born  in  London  in  1752.  He  was  the  author  of  a “ His- 
tory, Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  and  Survey  of  the  Anti- 
quities, of  Winchester,”  and  was  a contributor  to  the 
“ Archaeologia.”  He  was  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  Died  in  1826. 

See  the  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  May,  1810,  and  October, 
x8n. 

Milner,  (John,)  an  English  theologian,  born  near 
Halifax  in  1628,  became  canon  of  Ripon.  Died  in  1702. 

Milner,  (Joseph,)  an  English  divine,  born  near  Leeds 
in  1744,  was  a brother  of  Isaac,  noticed  above.  He 
became  vicar  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Hull 
in  1797.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,” 
(3  vols.,  1794-1812,)  which  is  esteemed  a standard  work, 
it  was  completed  by  his  brother,  the  Dean  of  Carlisle. 
Milner  also  published  an  “Answer  to  Gibbon’s  Attack 
on  Christianity,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1797. 

See  Isaac  Milner,  “ Life  of  J.  Milner,”  prefixed  to  his  Sermons. 

Milnes,  mllnz,  (Richard  Monckton,)  Baron  Hough- 
ton, an  English  statesman  and  miscellaneous  writer. 


born  in  Yorkshire  in  1809.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge 
in  1831,  and  in  1837  was  first  elected  a member  of  Par- 
liament for  Pontefract,  which  he  continued  to  represent 
until  1863,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron 
Houghton.  As  a member  of  the  liberal  conservative 
party,  he  has  been  a prominent  advocate  of  reform. 
Among  his  principal  publications  are  “ Poems,  Legendary 
and  Historical,”  “Palm-Leaves,”  (1844,)  “Memorials  of 
Many  Scenes,”  and  the  “ Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Re- 
mains of  John  Keats,”  (1848.)  He  contributed  to  the 
“ Edinburgh  Review.”  He  died  in  1885. 

See  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  June,  1847,  article  “Literary  Legis- 
lators;” “North  American  Review”  for  October,  1839,  and  July, 
1S42. 

Mil'nor,  (James,)  D.D.,  an  American  Episcopal 
clergyman,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1773,  became  rector 
of  Saint  George’s  Church,  New  York,  in  1816.  Died  in 
1845. 

See  “ Memoir  of  James  Milnor,  D.D.,”  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Stone. 

MFlo,  [Gr.  WlIuv ; Fr.  Milon,  me'ldN',]  an  athlete, 
celebrated  for  his  prodigious  strength,  born  at  Crotona, 
in  Italy,  was  a pupil  of  Pythagoras.  He  is  said  to  have 
once  carried  a bull  on  his  shoulders  to  the  sacrifice,  and 
killed  it  with  a blow  of  his  fist.  In  509  B.C.  he  gained 
a signal  victory  over  the  Sybarites.  When  advanced  in 
years,  he  found  one  day,  in  passing  through  a forest, 
a tree  partly  cleft  by  wedges.  Having  introduced  his 
hands  for  the  purpose  of  severing  it  entirely,  the  wedges 
fell  out,  but,  his  strength  failing  him,  the  parts  closed 
again,  retaining  him  a prisoner,  and  in  this  helpless  con- 
dition he  was  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

MFlo,  (Titus  Annius,)  a famous  Roman  tribune,  was 
a plebeian,  and  a man  of  unscrupulous  character.  He 
became  tribune  of  the  people  in  57  B.C.,  and  was  a par- 
tisan of  Pompey.  By  his  efforts  to  restore  Cicero  from 
exile  he  incurred  the  hostility  of  Clodius,  with  whom  he 
fought  in  several  bloody  affrays.  In  the  year  53  Milo 
was  a candidate  for  the  consulship.  Before  the  electoral 
contest  was  decided,  Milo  and  Clodius  met,  each  with 
a band  of  armed  slaves,  and  a fight  ensued,  in  which 
Clodius  was  killed.  Milo  was  tried  for  homicide,  and, 
though  defended  by  Cicero,  was  condemned,  and  exiled 
himself  to  Marseilles.  Having  taken  arms  against 
Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  he  was  killed  in  Lucania,  48  b.c. 

See  Cicero,  “ Oratio  pro  Milone Drumann,  “Gescliichte 
Roms;”  Dion  Cassius,  “History  of  Rome;”  Elberling,  “Nar- 
ratio  de  T.  A.  Milone,”  1840;  Smith,  “Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography.” 

Milon.  See  Milo. 

Milonof,  Milonov,  or  Milonow,  mee'lo-nof,  (Mi- 
chael Vassilievitch,)  a Russian  poet,  born  in  1792, 
was  the  author  of  satires,  epistles,  and  lyric  poems,  which 
enjoy  great  popularity.  Died  in  1821. 

See  Gretch,  “ Essai  sur  l’Histoire  de  la  Literature  Russe.” 

Miloradovitch,  me-lo-riFdo-vitch,  (Michael  An- 
drievitch,)  Count,  a Russian  general,  born  at  Saint 
Petersburg  in  1770.  He  fought  with  distinction  against 
the  Turks  and  Poles  and  in  the  campaigns  against  the 
French  from  1799  to  1814,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
general  of  infantry.  He  was  appointed  military  gov- 
ernor of  Saint  Petersburg  in  1819.  He  was  killed  in 
attempting  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  that  city,  De- 
cember 25, 1825. 

Milosh.  See  Obrenovitch. 

Mil'roy,  (Robert  H.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Indiana  about  1814.  He  was  appointed  a brigadier- 
general  of  Union  volunteers  about  September,  1861,  and 
served  at  Cross  Keys,  June  8,  1862.  He  commanded 
about  8000  men  at  Winchester,  was  attacked  June  13, 
1863,  and  retreated,  but  lost  nearly  half  of  his  force. 

Miltiade.  _ See  Miltiades. 

Mil-tFa-des,  [Gr.  Mol Tiu&r\q ; Fr.  Miltiade,  m£l'- 
te'ld',]  a celebrated  Athenian  general,  who  flourished 
about  500  b.c.,  was  the  son  of  Cimon.  He  became  suc- 
cessor to  his  uncle  Miltiades,  who  had  made  himself  a 
despot  or  master  of  the  Chersonese  in  Thrace,  and  he 
appears  first  in  history  as  an  arbitrary  ruler.  Darius  of 
Persia  having  sent  a great  armament,  under  Datis  and 
Artaphernes,  to  conquer  Greece,  Miltiades  was  chosen 
one  of  the  ten  generals  of  the  Athenian  army,  which 
awaited  the  enemy  at  Marathon  in  490  B.C.  The  Grecian 
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army  numbered  about  10,000  men,  and  the  Persian  prob- 
ably over  100,000.  A regulation  then  prevailed  that  each 
of  the  ten  generals  should  command  by  turns  for  one  day. 
Some  of  them  were  averse  to  risking  a battle.  When 
the  command  devolved  on  Miltiades,  he  gained  one  of 
the  most  memorable  and  important  victories  recorded 
in  history.  To  reward  his  patriotism  and  eminent  ser- 
vices to  national  liberty,  the  Athenians  decreed  that  he 
should  have  the  foremost  place  in  a painting  which  illus- 
trated the  battle.  Having  failed  in  an  attack  on  Paros, 
he  was  fined  fifty  talents,  which  he  could  not  pay,  and 
about  the  year  489  died  in  prison  of  a wound  received 
in  the  action  just  named.  The  famous  general  Cirnon 
was  his  son. 

See  Cornelius  Nepos,  “ Miltiades Herodotus,  books  iv.  and 
vi. ; Grote,  “ History  of  Greece,”  vol.  iv.  ; Thirlwall,  “ History 
of  Greece;”  Kirchmaier,  “ Dissertatio  de  Miltiade,”  1662. 

Miltitz,  von,  fon  mil'tits,  (Karl,)  a German  prelate, 
born  about  1490,  became  chamberlain  to  Leo  X.,  who 
sent  him  in  1518  as  nuncio  to  Germany,  in  order  to 
conciliate  Luther  or  counteract  his  influence.  On  this 
occasion  he  displayed  much  tact,  and  used  flattery  or 
persuasive  means  with  some  success.  (See  Luther.) 
Died  in  1529. 

Miltitz,  von,  (Karl  Borromaus  Alexander  Ste- 
phan,) a German  poet  and  musical  composer,  born  at 
Dresden  in  1781.  Among  his  best  compositions  are 
the  operas  of  “Saul”  and  “Georg  Czerny.”  Died  in 
1845.  His  brother  Alexander  was  ambassador  to 
Constantinople,  and  wrote  a valuable  work  entitled 
“The  Manual  of  Consuls.”  Died  in  1843. 

Mil'ton,  [Lat.  Milto'nus  ; It.  Mil'ton  or  Miltono, 
rmbl-to'no,]  (John,)  an  immortal  poet,  and,  if  we  except 
Shakspeare,  the  most  illustrious  name  in  English  litera- 
ture, was  born  in  Bread  Street,  London,  on  the  9th  of 
December,  1608.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Milton, 
a scrivener,  and  Sarah  Bradshaw,  (or  Caston,  according 
to  some  authorities.)  His  early  education  was  directed 
by  a private  tutor, — Thomas  Young,  a zealous  Puritan. 
A portrait  of  his  beautiful  features,  taken  by  C.  Jansen, 
at  the  age  of  ten,  has  been  preserved.  Before  he  entered 
college  he  was  an  excellent  Latin  scholar.  In  severe  and 
systematic  study  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  fame. 
In  a letter  to  a friend,  written  some  years  later,  he  says, 
“ It  is  my  way  to  suffer  no  impediment,  no  love  of  ease, 
no  avocation  whatever,  to  chill  the  ardour,  to  break  the 
continuity,  or  to  divert  the  completion  of  my  literary 
pursuits.”  His  first  English  poems  were  versions  of  the 
114th  and  136th  Psalms,  (1623.) 

In  February,  1624,  he  was  admitted  as  pensioner  into 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  acquired  distinc- 
tion as  a Latin  poet.  Dr.  Johnson  expresses  the  opinion 
that  Milton  “was  the  first  Englishman  who,  after  the 
revival  of  letters,  wrote  Latin  verses  with  classic  ele- 
gance.” He  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  1628,  and 
that  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1632, — before  which  he  had 
been  subjected  to  a temporary  rustication  (and,  some  say, 
to  corporal  chastisement)  for  an  unknown  offence.  “ By 
the  intention  of  my  parents,”  says  Milton  himself,  “ I 
was  destined  of  a child  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and 
in  my  own  resolutions.  Till  coming  to  some  maturity 
of  years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had  invaded  the 
Church,  that  he  who  would  take  orders  must  subscribe 
Slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  ...  I thought  better 
to  prefer  a blameless  silence,  before  the  sacred  office  of 
speaking,  bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and  for- 
swearing.” 

In  1632  he  left  the  university,  and  retired  to  his 
father’s  house  at  Horton,  Buckinghamshire,  where  he 
remained  five  years,  during  which  he  is  said  to  have 
read  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  He  also  took 
lessons  in  music,  which  he  loved,  and  in  which  he  was 
very  skilful.  In  this  studious  retirement,  it  appears,  he 
wrote  his  beautiful  poems  “ Comus,”  “ L’Allegro,”  “ II 
Penseroso,”  and  “ Lycidas,”  (1637.)  “ Comus” — a drama 
in  form,  but  essentially  lyrical — was  written  and  per- 
formed at  Ludlow  Castle  in  1634,  but  not  printed  until 
1637.  “It  is  certainly,”  says  Macaulay,  “the  noblest 
performance  of  the  kind  which  exists  in  any  language.” 
“Lycidas”  is  contemptuously  depreciated  by  Johnson  as 
a “ pastoral,  easy,  vulgar,  and  therefore  disgusting.” 


But  Hallam  approves  the  judgment  of  a certain  critic 
(whom  he  does  not  name)  that  “Lycidas”  is  “a  good 
test  of  a real  feeling  for  what  is  peculiarly  called  poetry.” 
Milton’s  “Allegro”  and  “Penseroso”  are  universally 
admired.  “ It  is  impossible  to  conceive,”  says  Macaulay, 
“ that  the  mechanism  of  language  can  be  brought  to  a 
more  exquisite  degree  of  perfection.  These  poems  differ 
from  others  as  ottar  of  roses  differs  from  ordinary  rose- 
water.” 

In  1638,  attended  by  a servant,  he  visited  Florence, 
Rome,  and  Naples,  conversed  with  Galileo,  then  a “pris- 
oner to  the  Inquisition,”  and  received  testimonials  of 
honour  and  friendship  from  Carlo  Dati,  Francini,  and 
Manso.  He  was  admired  as  a great  prodigy  by  these 
Italian  celebrities.  He  returned  in  1639,  and  opened  in 
London  a small  boarding-school,  in  which  he  adopted  a 
new  system  of  education.  His  nephews,  Edward  and 
John  Philips,  were  among  his  pupils.  In  1641  he  pro- 
duced his  first  prose  work, — a “ Treatise  of  Reforma- 
tion,”— which  was  followed  by  other  arguments  against 
the  Established  Church  and  Prelacy.  Fie  sympathized 
vvith  the  popular  party  in  the  great  crisis  of  English 
liberty,  but  took  no  active  part  in  the  civil  war  which 
began  in  1642. 

At  Whitsuntide,  1643,  he  married  Mary  Powell,  whose 
father  was  a justice  of  the  peace  and  a royalist  of  Ox- 
fordshire. “The  lady,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “seems  not 
much  to  have  delighted  in  the  pleasures  of  spare  diet 
and  hard  study.”  A month  after  the  marriage,  she  made 
a visit  to  her  father’s  house,  from  which  she  refused  to 
return.  Having  resolved  to  repudiate  her,  Milton  pub- 
lished “ The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,”  (1644,) 
and  other  treatises  on  that  topic,  in  his  own  justification. 
He  also  paid  his  addresses  to  a Miss  Davis,  until  his 
wife  implored  forgiveness  and  was  restored  to  favour. 
She  became  the  mother  of  three  daughters,  who  were  all 
the  children  that  Milton  had. 

He  published  in  1644  his  “ Areopagitica,”  or  “Plea 
for  Unlicensed  Printing,” — probably  his  greatest  prose 
work.  “ Many  passages  in  this  famous  tract,”  says  Hal- 
lam, “ are  admirably  eloquent : an  intense  love  of  liberty 
and  truth  glows  through  it.”  He  had  taken  a larger 
house  in  Barbican  (about  1645)  f°r  the  reception  of 
scholars  ; but  his  wife’s  relations,  to  whom,  when  ruined 
by  the  civil  war,  he  generously  gave  refuge,  occupied  his 
rooms.  In  March,  1648-49,  he  was  appointed  Latin 
secretary  to  the  council  of  state,  which  was  the  highest 
executive  power  in  the  new  republic.  As  an  antidote  to 
the  “ Eikon  Basilike,”  i.e.  the  “ Image  (or  Portrait)  of  the 
King,” — a work  designed  to  excite  commiseration  for  the 
sufferings  of  Charles  I.,  (see  Gauden,) — Milton  pro- 
duced his  “ Iconoclastes,”  (Eikonoklastes,)  or  “ Image- 
breaker,”  and,  by  order  of  the  council,  appeared  as  the 
antagonist  of  the  learned  Salmasius,  in  reply  to  whom 
he  wrote,  in  Latin,  his  celebrated  work  entitled  “ Defence 
of  the  English  People,”  (“  Defensio  Populi  Anglicani,” 
1630.)  (See  Salmasius.) 

About  1654  he  became  totally  blind.  Flis  “Defensio 
Secunda”  (1654)  contains  an  eloquent  allusion  to  this 
privation.  His  wife  died  about  1653,  and  in  1656  he  mar- 
ried Catherine  Woodcock,  who  died  in  the  following  year. 
After  serving  the  Protector  Oliver  as  Latin  secretary 
for  four  or  five  years,  he  retired  about  1657  from  public 
life,  with  a pension  of  .£150.  Before  that  date  he  had 
meditated  the  plan  of  a great  epic  poem.  One  of  the 
subjects  that  presented  was  the  exploits  of  King  Arthur. 
After  much  deliberation,  “long  choosing  and  beginning 
late,”  he  preferred  the  subject  of  “ Paradise  Lost,”  which 
at  first  he  proposed  to  dramatize.  At  the  restoration, 
(1660,)  his  prosecution  was  ordered,  and  he  concealed 
himself  in  the  house  of  a friend  until  the  Act  of  Oblivion 
released  him  from  danger.  He  married  his  third  wife, 
Elizabeth  Minshul,  in  1664;  and  when  the  great  plague 
raged  in  London,  (1665,)  he  retired  to  Chalfont,  Bucks, 
where  his  friend  Ellwood  had  engaged  a cottage  for  him. 
(See  Ellwood,  Thomas.)  In  the  course  of  the  same 
year  Milton  showed  to  Ellwood  the  finished  manuscript 
of  “ Paradise  Lost,”  which  the  latter  took  home  and 
perused.  On  returning  it  to  the  author,  he  remarked, 
“ Thou  hast  said  much  here  of  Paradise  Lost ; but  what 
hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  found?"  Milton  sold  his 
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copy  in  April,  1667,  to  Samuel  Simmons,  for  an  imme- 
diate payment  of  five  pounds  and  the  promise  of  an 
equal  sum  after  the  sale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies.  It 
was  rather  coldly  received,  only  three  thousand  having 
been  sold  in  the  first  eleven  years.  “Its  admirers,”  says 
Johnson,  “did  not  dare  to  publish  their  opinion.” 

He  published  in  1671  “Samson  Agonistes,”  a tra- 
gedy, and  “Paradise  Regained,”  which  he  is  said  to 
have  esteemed  his  most  perfect  production  ; but  the 
public  and  the  critics  have  not  sanctioned  this  preference. 
Milton  died  in  London,  by  “ a silent  expiration,”  on  the 
8th  of  November,  1674. 

A manuscript  of  Milton’s  “On  Christian  Doctrine,” 
(“  De  Doctrina  Christiana,”)  found  in  the  State-Paper 
Office,  London,  in  1823,  was  translated  and  published 
in  1825.  The  genuineness  of  this  work,  though  some- 
times called  in  question,  is  considered  by  the  great 
majority  of  critics  to  be  established  beyond  reasonable 
doubt. 

Milton  was  not  connected  with  any  church,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  favoured  the  Independents, — a politico- 
religious  party.  “ He  grew  old  without  any  visible 
worship,”  says  Johnson;  who  adds,  “ His  studies  and 
meditations  were  an  habitual  prayer.”  His  favourite 
authors  among  the  Greeks  were  Homer  and  Euripides, 
and  Shakspeare  and  Spenser  among  the  English.  His 
stature  was  rather  below  the  middle  height.  In  his  youth 
he  was  so  eminently  and  delicately  beautiful  as  to  be 
called  “ the  Lady”  of  his  college,  though  his  habits  were 
far  from  effeminate.  He  had  a fair  complexion  and 
auburn  hair.  Portraits  of  him  were  taken  at  the  ages 
of  ten,  twenty-one,  and  about  sixty. 

“Considered  with  respect  to  design,”  says  Johnson, 
“ ‘ Paradise  Lost’  may  claim  the  first  place,  and,  with 
respect  to  performance,  the  second,  among  the  produc- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  . . . His  [Milton’s]  great  works 
were  performed  under  discountenance  and  in  blindness  ; 
but  difficulties  vanished  at  his  touch  : he  was  born  for 
whatever  is  arduous  ; and  his  work  is  not  the  greatest 
of  heroic  poems,  only  because  it  is  not  the  first.”  “ Was 
there  ever  anything  so  delightful,”  says  Cowper,  “ as 
the  music  of  ‘ Paradise  Lost’  ? It  is  like  that  of  a fine 
organ, — has  the  fullest  and  the  deepest  tones  of  majesty, 
with  all  the  softness  and  elegance  of  the  Dorian  flute  ; 
variety  without  end,  and  never  equalled,  unless,  perhaps, 
by  Virgil.”  Of  Milton’s  prose  writings,  Macaulay  ob- 
serves, “They  are  a perfect  field  of  cloth  of  gold.  The 
style  is  stiff  with  gorgeous  embroidery.” 

“It  is  certain,”  says  Hume,  “that  this  author,  when 
in  a happy  mood  and  employed  on  a noble  subject,  is 
the  most  wonderfully  sublime  of  any  poet  in  any  lan- 
guage, Homer  and  Lucretius  and  Tasso  not  excepted. 
More  concise  than  Homer,  more  simple  than  Tasso, 
more  nervous  than  Lucretius,  had  he  lived  in  a later 
age  and  learned  to  polish  some  rudeness  in  his  verses, 
had  he  enjoyed  better  fortune  and  possessed  leisure  to 
watch  the  returns  of  genius  in  himself,  he  had  attained 
the  pinnacle  of  perfection  and  borne  away  the  palm  of 
epic  poetry.” 

“It  may  be  doubted,”  says  Walter  S.  Landor, 
“whether  the  Creator  ever  created  one  altogether  so 
great  as  Milton, — taking  into  one  view  at  once  his  manly 
virtues,  his  superhuman  genius,  his  zeal  for  truth,  for 
true  piety,  true  freedom,  his  eloquence  in  displaying  it, 
his  contempt  of  personal  power,  his  glory  and  exultation 
in  his  country’s.” 

“Milton,”  says  Macaulay,  “did  not  strictly  belong 
to  any  of  the  classes  which  we  have  described.  He 
was  not  a Puritan.  He  was  not  a Freethinker.  He 
was  not  a Cavalier.  In  his  character  the  noblest  quali- 
ties of  every  party  were  combined  in  harmonious  union. 

. . . We  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  idolizing  either 
the  living  or  the  dead.  But  there  are  a few  characters 
which  have  stood  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the  severest 
tests,  which  have  been  tried  in  the  furnace  and  have 
proved  pure,  which  have  been  declared  sterling  by  the 
general  consent  of  mankind,  and  which  are  visibly 
stamped  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  Most 
High.  These  great  men  we  trust  we  know  how  to  prize  ; 
and  of  these  was  Milton.  . . . His  thoughts  are  power- 
ful not  only  to  delight,  but  to  elevate  and  purify.  Nor 


do  we  envy  the  man  who  can  study  either  the  life  or  the 
writings  of  the  great  poet  and  patriot  without  aspiring  to 
emulate,  not  indeed  the  sublime  works  with  which  his 
genius  has  enriched  our  literature,  but  the  zeal  with 
which  he  laboured  for  the  public  good,  the  fortitude  with 
which  he  endured  every  private  calamity,  the  lofty  dis- 
dain with  which  he  looked  down  on  temptation  and  dan- 
gers, the  deadly  hatred  which  he  bore  to  Bigots  and 
tyrants,  and  the  faith  which  he  so  sternly  kept  with  his 
country  and  with  his  fame.”  (“Essay  on  Milton.”) 

Those  who  desire  to  know  how  this  great  poet  is 
regarded  by  a nation  whose  taste  and  habits  of  thought 
differ  most  widely  from  those  of  the  English,  may  con- 
sult the  article  “Milton”  in  the  “Biographie  Univer- 
selle,”  from  the  pen  of  the  justly-celebrated  French 
critic  Villemain.  He  admits  that  Milton’s  picture  of 
our  first  parents  in  Eden  surpasses,  in  graceful  and 
touching  simplicity,  anything  to  be  found  in  the  creations 
of  any  other  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  and  that  the 
human  imagination  has  produced  nothing  more  grand 
or  more  sublime  than  some  portions  of  “ Paradise  Lost.” 

See  the  article  “Milton,”  in  Johnson’s  “Lives  of  the  Poets;” 
Todd,  “Life  of  Milton,”  1S01  ; Keightley,  “Life,  Opinions,  and 
Writings  of  John  Milton,”  1855;  Masson,  “Life  and  Times  of 
Milton,”  vol.  i.,  1859;  Toland,  “ Life  of  Milton,”  1698;  Symmons, 
“ Life  of  Milton  Hayley,  “ Life  of  Milton,”  1794 ; Dr.  Channing, 
“Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Milton,”  1828;  Mac- 
aulay, “Essays;”  Hume,  “History  of  England,”  chap.  lxii. ; J. 
Mosneron,  “Vie  de  Milton,”  1804;  Edwin  P.  Hood,  “J.  Milton, 
the  Patriot  and  Poet,”  1851  ; Joseph  Ivimey,  “ J.  Milton,  his  Life 
and  Times,”  1832;  C.  R.  Edmonds,  “J.  Milton;  a Biography,” 
1S51 ; Edward  Philips,  “Life  of  J.  Milton,”  1694;  notice  in  the 
“ North  American  Review”  for  July,  1838,  by  R.  W.  Emerson  ; and 
the  excellent  article  in  Allibone’s  “Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Milton,  Lord.  See  Fletcher,  (Andrew.) 

Milutinovics  or  Milutinowitsch,  pronounced 
alike  me-loo-tee'no-vitch,  (Simon,)  a Servian  poet,  born 
in  1791.  He  was  the  author  of  “Popular  Songs  of  the 
Montenegrins,”  etc.,  “History  of  Servia  from  1813  to 
1815,”  and  other  works. 

Ml'mas,  [Gr.  Mijuaf,]  a giant  said  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  Jupiter.  The  island  of  Prochyte,  near  Sicily, 
was  believed  to  rest  upon  his  body. 

Mim-uer'mus,  [Gr.  Mifivep/io? ; Fr.  Mimnerme,  m(;m'- 
n&Rm',]  a Greek  elegiac  and  lyric  poet,  born  at  Colo- 
phon about  630  B.C.,  was  contemporary  with  Solon. 
The  fragments  of  his  poems  have  been  published  in  the 
collections  of  Estienne,  Brunck,  and  Boissonade ; and,  in 
a separate  edition  by  Bach,  Mimnermus  is  said  to  have 
invented  the  pentameter  verse. 

See  K.  O.  Muller,  “Geschichte  der  Griechen  Literatur,”  etc.; 
Christian  Marx,  “Dissertatio  de  Mimnermo,”  1831. 

Mina,  mee'nfi,  (Don  Francisco Espozy — Is-p6th'e,) 
a celebrated  Spanish  general,  sometimes  called  El  Rey 
de  Navarra,  (“the  King  of  Navarre,”)  born  nearPam- 
peluna  in  1782.  As  a guerilla  chieftain,  he  successfully 
defended  Navarre  against  the  French  in  1808  and  the 
succeeding  campaigns.  Having  been  created  marechal 
del  campo  in  1813,  he  endeavoured  to  excite  an  insur- 
rection against  the  government  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  but, 
failing  in  the  attempt,  took  refuge  in  France.  After  his 
return  to  Spain,  in  1820,  he  became  captain-general  of 
the  armies  of  Navarre,  Galicia,  and  Catalonia.  He  held 
several  high  offices  under  Queen  Christina,  for  whom 
he  fought  against  Don  Carlos.  Died  in  1836. 

See  Minano,  “ Examen  critico  de  las  Revoluciones  de  Espafia,” 
1837;  Moline  de  Saint-Yon,  “Les  deux  Mina:  Chronique  Es- 
pagnole  du  XIXe  Sifecle,”  3 vols.,  1S40;  Burckhardt,  “Riego  und 
Mina,”  etc.,  1835. 

Mina,  (Xavier,)  a Spanish  officer,  born  in  Navarre 
in  1789,  was  a nephew  of  the  preceding.  He  undertook 
to  liberate  Mexico,  which  he  entered  in  April,  1817,  with 
a few  hundred  men.  He  gained  several  victories,  but 
was  captured  and  shot  at  Mexico  in  November,  1817. 

Minano  y Bedoya,  de,  dk  mfen-ya'no  e bi-Do'e-1, 
(Sebastian,)  a Spanish  writer,  born  in  the  province  of 
Palencia  in  1779.  He  wrote  “Letters  from  a Resident 
of  Madrid,”  and  a “ History  of  the  Spanish  Revolution 
from  1820  to  1823,”  (in  French.) 

Mind,  mint,  (Gottfried,)  a celebrated  Swiss  painter, 
born  at  Berne  in  1768,  was  surnamed  the  Raphael 
of  Cats.  He  was  the  child  of  indigent  parents,  and 
a cretin,  and  was  educated  at  Pestalozzi’s  institution  for 
poor  boys.  His  favourite  subjects  were  cats  and  bears, 
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which  he  delineated  with  unequalled  skill  and  fidelity. 
He  died  in  1814,  leaving  numerous  designs,  which  were 
sold  at  a high  price. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon L. 
Brightwell,  “ By-Paths  of  Biography.” 

Minderer,  min'deh-rer,  (Raimond,)  a German  phy- 
sician, born  at  Augsburg  about  1570,  was  the  discoverer 
of  a new  chemical  compound,  (acetate  of  ammonia,) 
since  called  Spiritus  Mindereri.  He  published  several 
medical  works  in  Latin,  and  became  physician  to  the 
emperor  Matthias.  Died  in  1621. 

Minderhout,  min'der-howt',  a Flemish  painter,  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1577,  excelled  in  marine  views,  seaports, 
etc.  Died  in  1663. 

Minelli,  me-nel'lee,  [Lat.  Minei/lius,]  (Jan,)  aDutch 
scholar,  born  at  Rotterdam  about  1625.  He  translated 
Terence  into  Dutch,  and  published  numerous  editions 
of  the  Latin  classics,  with  notes,  which  had  a high  repu- 
tation at  the  time.  Died  in  1683. 

Minellius.  See  Mineli.i. 

Ml'ner,  (Thomas,)  an  American  physician,  born  at 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1777.  He  wrote,  conjointly 
with  Dr.  Tully,  “Essays  on  Fevers  and  other  Subjects,” 
(1823.)  Died  in  1841. 

Mi-ner'va  or  A-the'na,  [ Fr.  Mi  nerve,  me'niRv',] 
one  of  the  greater  divinities  of  the  Roman  mythology, 
corresponding  nearly  to  the  Greek  Athena  or  Athene, 
[Gr.  ’A dr/vr/  or  ’Adijvii.]  She  was  regarded  as  the  goddess 
of  wisdom,  arts,  and  sciences,  or  a personification  of  the 
thinking,  inventive  faculty.  According  to  a popular  tra- 
dition, she  was  the  offspring  of  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  from 
which  she  issued  in  full  armour.  She  was  always  repre- 
sented as  a virgin.  In  war  she  was  contradistinguished 
from  Mars  (the  god  of  brute  force)  as  the  patroness  of 
scientific  warfare,  and  hence,  according  to  the  ancient 
poets,  was  always  superior  to  him.  The  favourite  plant 
of  Minerva  was  the  olive,  and  the  animals  consecrated 
to  her  were  the  owl  and  the  serpent.  Athena  was  the 
great  national  divinity  of  Attica  and  Athens,  to  which 
she  is  said  to  have  given  her  name.  Pope,  in  his 
“Temple  of  Fame,”  alludes  to  her  twofold  character  as 
the  patroness  of  arts  and  arms,  where  he  says, 

“There  Caesar, graced  with  both  Minervas,  shone.” 

In  the  Trojan  war  she  fought  for  the  Greeks.  She 
was  sometimes  called  Pallas,  Parthenos,  (i.e.  “virgin,”) 
Tritonia  or  Tritogeneia,  and  other  names.  The  poets 
feigned  that  Neptune  and  Minerva  disputed  for  the  pos- 
session of  Attica,  which  the  gods  promised  to  him  or 
her  who  should  produce  the  most  useful  gift  to  mankind. 
Neptune,  striking  the  earth  with  his  trident,  produced  a 
war-horse,  and  Minerva  produced  the  olive,  (the  symbol 
of  peace,)  by  which  she  gained  the  victory.  She  was 
usually  represented  with  a helmet  on  her  head,  holding 
in  one  hand  a spear  and  in  the  other  an  aegis,  or  shield, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  head  of  Medusa.  There 
was  a celebrated  statue  of  Minerva,  called  Palladium, 
which  was  said  to  have  fallen  from  the  sky,  and  on 
which  the  safety  of  Troy  depended. 

Minga,  del,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  paintt-r,  of  the 
FI  rentme  school,  lived  about  1550-70. 

Mingarelli,  (Giovanni  Luigi,)  an  Italian  eccle- 
siastic and  wiiter,  born  near  Bologna  in  1722,  was  a 
friend  of  Tirabo'-chi.  Died  in  1793. 

Mingdietti,  (Marco,)  an  Italian  state- man,  born  at 
Bologna  in  1818.  He  was  mini-ter  of  the  interior  under 
Cavour  in  i860,  minister  of  finance  and  president  of  th% 
council  1863-68,  and  minister  of  agriculture  un  'er  Mena- 
brea.  He  was  also  ambassador  at  St.  James’s  and  at 
Vienna.  He  was  premier  of  Italy  1873-76.  Died  in  1886. 

Mingotti,(CATERlNA,)anItal  an  vocalist,  of  German 
extraction,  born  at  Naples  in  1728.  She  studied  undei 
Porpora,  and  performed  with  br  lliant  success  in  the 
piincipal  cities  of  Europe.  Died  in  1807. 

Miniana,  (Josfi  Manuel)  a Spanish  historian,  born 
at  Valencia  in  1671.  He  wrote  a continuation  of  Mari- 
ana’s “ History  of  Spain,”  (1733.)  Died  in  1730. 

Minie  (Claude  Etienne,)  a French  officer,  born  in 
1810,  was  perhaps  the  inventor  of  the  rifle  called  bv  his 
name.  He  w..s  appointed  by  Napoleon  III.  super- 
intendent of  the  school  of  ordnance  at  Vincennes.  The 


Minie  rifle  was  an  immense  improvement  on  anything 
of  the  kind  that  had  previously  been  invented,  both  as 
regards  precision  and  the  extent  of  its  range.  He  died 
in  1879. 

Miujon.  See  Mignon. 

Mino  da  Fiesole,  mee'no  da  fe-?s'o-li,  an  eminent 
Italian  sculptor,  born  at  Fiesole  about  1430.  Among  his 
works  is  a tomb  of  Paul  II.  at  Rome.  Died  in  i486. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors.” 

Minoochihr,  Minoutchihr,  or  Minuchihr,  min- 
oo'chlh'r,  written  also  Manuclieher,  an  ancient  Persian 
king,  the  grandson  (or,  according  to  some  authorities, 
the  great-grandson)  of  Fereedoon,  (Feridun,)  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  of  his  nation  who  fortified  cities  with 
ramparts  and  ditches.  With  Minoochihr  ended  the  glory 
and  power  of  the  Peshdadian  dynasty. 

See  “A  Short  History  of  Persia,”  in  vol.  v.  of  Sir  William 
Jones’s  Works;  Atkinson,  “Abridgment  of  the  Shah  Nameh  of 
Firdausi,”  1832. 

Mi'nos,  [Gr.  M/Vwf,]  a celebrated  king  and  lawgiver 
of  Crete,  whose  history  is  much  obscured  or  embellished 
with  fable.  According  to  Homer,  he  was  a son  of  Jupiter 
and  Europa,  a brother  of  Rhadamanthus,  and  the  father 
of  Ariadne  and  Deucalion.  He  was  renowned  for  his 
justice  and  moderation,  and  it  was  fabled  that  after  his 
death  he  became  a judge  of  the  souls  which  entered  the 
infernal  regions.  He  has  by  some  writers  been  identified 
with  Manu,  (or  Menu,)  the  great  Hindoo  lawgiver. 

Minos,  a king  and  lawgiver  of  Crete,  supposed  to 
have  been  a grandson  of  the  preceding,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, he  has  been  confounded  by  some  writers.  He  was 
the  husband  of  Pasiphae,  and  had  many  children.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Greek  prince  that  had  an 
important  naval  power.  The  Cretans  ascribed  to  Minos 
their  laws  and  political  institutions,  which  served  as  a 
model  for  the  legislation  of  I.ycurgus.  According  to  one 
tradition,  he  was  cruel  and  tyrannical,  and  compelled  the 
Athenians,  whom  he  vanquished,  to  pay  him  an  annual 
tribute  in  the  form  of  boys  and  virgins,  who  were  devoured 
by  the  Minotaur. 

Min'ot,  ? (George  Richards,)  an  American  jurist 
and  historian,  born  at  Boston  in  1758.  His  principal 
works  are  a “Eulogy  on  Washington,”  “History  of 
Shays’s  Rebellion,”  and  “ History  of  Massachusetts  Bay.” 
Died  in  1802. 

Min'ot,  ? (Lawrence,)  an  English  poet,  whose  works 
were  discovered  by  Tyrwhitt  while  he  was  preparing  an 
edition  of  Chaucer.  He  lived  about  1330-50. 

Min'o-taur,  [Gr.  M ivuravpo;;  Lat.  Minotau'rus  ; 
Fr.  Minotaure,  me'no'toR',]  a monster  of  classic  my- 
thology, represented  as  half  man  and  half  bull.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  he  was  the  offspring  of  Pasiphae  and  a 
bull  which  was  sent  to  Minos  by  Neptune  ; he  was  kept 
in  the  great  labyrinth  of  Crete,  was  fed  with  youths  and 
maidens  whom  the  Athenians  sent  to  Minos  as  tribute, 
and  was  finally  killed  by  Theseus. 

Min'tha  or  Men'tha,  [Gr.  Mivdrj,]  a nymph,  fabled 
to  have  been  beloved  by  Pluto  and  changed  by  Ceres 
into  the  plant  known  as  mint. 

Minto,  Lord.  See  Elliot. 

Min'to,  (Walter,)  a Scottish  mathematician,  born 
in  Edinburgh,  emigrated  to  America  in  1786.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  scientific  works,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey. 
Died  in  1796. 

Mintrop,  mln'trop,  (Theodor,)  a distinguished 
German  painter  and  designer,  born  at  Heithausen,  in 
Bavaria,  in  1814.  He  produced  designs  in  crayon,  and 
several  oil-paintings  of  religious  subjects.  Among  his 
works  are  “The  Riches  of  the  Year,”  and  “The  Apo- 
theosis of  Bacchus.” 

Minturni,  min-tooR'nee,  (Antonio  Sebastiano,)  an 
Italian  poet  and  canonist,  born  in  Terra  di  Lavoro,  was 
noted  for  his  learning.  Died  in  1574. 

Minut,  de,  deh  me'nii',  (Gabriel,)  a French  litte- 
rateur, born  at  Toulouse  about  1520.  He  was  patronized 
by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  was  a friend  of  J.  C. 
Scaliger.  He  published  treatises  on  medicine,  theology, 
and  other  subjects.  Died  in  1587. 

Miirutianus,  me-nu-she-a'nus,  [It.  Minuziano,  me- 
noot-se-i'no,]  (Alessandro,)  a learned  Italian  printer. 
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born  at  San  Severo  about  1450.  lie  published  the  first 
complete  edition  of  Cicero,  and  issued  from  his  press 
numerous  classics  of  great  beauty  and  accuracy.  Difid 
about  1525. 

Minutius  or  Minucius  (mx-nu'she-us)  Fe'lix,  an 
early  Christian  writer,  supposed  to  have  been  a native 
of  Africa,  lived  in  the  third  century.  He  was  the  author 
of  a work  entitled  “ Octavius,”  written  in  defence  of 
Christianity.  A good  edition  of  it  was  published  by 
Gronovius  in  1707. 

See  Bouchard,  “ Dissertatio  de  Minutio  Felice,”  1685 ; Hein- 
rich Meier,  “ Commentatio  de  Minucio  Felice,”  1825. 

Minutoli,  me-noo'to-Iee,  (Heinrich  Menu,)  Baron, 
a distinguished  writer,  of  Italian  extraction,  born  at 
Geneva  in  1772.  He  served  in  the  Prussian  army,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  In  1820  he 
accompanied  the  scientific  expedition  sent  by  the  Prus- 
sian government  to  Egypt,  and  published,  (in  German,) 
after  his  return,  a “Journey  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  and  Upper  Egypt,”  (2  vols.,  1824.)  Among  his 
other  works  is  “ Recollections  of  a Soldier.”  Pie  was 
a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  king,  Frederick  William,  tutor  to 
Prince  Charles.  Died  in  1846. 

Minutoli,  (Julius,)  a lawyer,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Berlin  in  1805.  lie  was  appointed  in  1851 
consul-general  for  Spain  and  Portugal.  He  published 
a work  entitled  “ Spain  and  its  Progressive  Develop- 
ment.” 

Min'y-as,  [Gr.  a fabulous  personage,  said 

to  be  a son  of  Neptune,  a king  of  Bceotia,  and  the  an- 
cestor of  the  MinV^e,  (Mivvcu,)  a race  of  heroes  cele- 
brated in  the  most  ancient  epic  poetry  of  Greece.  The 
Argonauts  were  mostly  descendants  of  Minyas,  and  were 
called  Minyae. 

Minzocchi,  m£n-zok'kee,  or  Menzocchi,  min-zolC- 
kee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Forli  about 
1500,  was  a pupil  of  Genga.  Among  his  master-pieces 
we  may  name  “The  Sacrifice  of  Melchisedec,”  “The 
Fall  of  Manna,”  and  a “ Holy  Family.”  Died  in  1574. 

Minzoni,  m&n-zo'nee,  (Onofrio,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
Jesuit,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1734,  became  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Venice.  He  was  the  author  of  a collection 
of  sonnets  of  great  beauty.  Died  in  1817. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia-  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Miolan-Carvalho,  me'oTjN'  ktR'vi'lo',  (Caroline 
F£lix,)  a French  vocalist,  born  at  Chateau-Roux  in  1829. 
She  performed  with  success  in  Paris  and  London  as  an 
operatic  singer. 

Miollis,  meVl£ss',  ( Sextius  Alexandre  Fran- 
cois,) Count,  a French  general,  born  at  Aix  in  1759.  He 
was  wounded  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  in  1781.  He  became 
a general  of  division  in  1799,  and  obtained  command  of 
all  the  French  forces  in  Northern  Italy  in  1805.  In  1809 
he  entered  Rome,  where,  having  expelled  the  pope,  he 
remained,  with  the  title  of  governor,  until  1814.  Died 
in  1828. 

Mionnet,  meVni',  (Tii£odore  Edme,)  a French 
antiquary,  born  in  Paris  in  177 o.  He  wrote  a “Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  of  Greek  and  Roman  Medals,”  (7  vols., 
1806-35,)  a standard  work,  which  still  ranks  among 
the  best  of  its  kind,  a treatise  “ On  the  Rarity  and 
Value  of  Roman  Medals,”  etc.,  (2  vols.,  1847,)  and  other 
similar  works.  Died  in  1842. 

Miot,  meV,  (Andr£  Francois,)  Comte  de  Melito,  a 
French  statesman,  born  at  Versailles  in  1762.  He  was 
minister  of  the  interior  at  Naples  under  Joseph  Bona- 
parte. He  died  in  1841,  leaving  “Memoirs  of  the  Con- 
sulate, the  Empire,  and  King  Joseph,”  (3  vols.,  1858.) 

Mirabaud,  me'ri'bd',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French 
litterateur , born  in  Paris  in  1675.  He  made  a transla- 
tion of  Tasso’s  “Jerusalem  Delivered,”  which  had  great 
popularity  at  the  time.  He  also  translated  the  “ Orlando 
Furioso,”  and  published  several  treatises  on  various 
subjects.  The  atheistical  work  entitled  “Systeme  de 
la  Nature”  was  for  a time  attributed  to  Mirabaud,  but  is 
now  known  to  have  been  written  by  Baron  d’Holbach. 
Mirabaud  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1726. 
Died  in  1760. 

See  D’Alembert,  “ Histoire  des  Membres  de  l’Academie  Fran- 
gaise.” 


Mirabeau,  de,  deh  me'rf'bd',  (Boniface  Riquettl) 
Vicomte,  a brother  of  Gabriel,  noticed  below,  was  born 
at  Bignon  in  1754.  He  served  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States  about  1780.  In  1789  he  became  a royalist  mem- 
ber of  the  States-General,  and  was  opposed  to  his  brother 
in  politics.  He  was  so  bloated  by  drinking  that  he  was 
nicknamed  “Barrel  Mirabeau,”  (“Mirabeau  Tonneau.”) 
He  was  noted  for  his  sarcastic  wit.  “In  any  other 
family,”  said  he,  “ I should  pass  for  a reprobate  ( mauvais 
sujet)  and  wit ; but  in  mine  I am  regarded  as  a fool, 
but  a sedate  man.”  When  his  famous  brother  reproved 
him  for  his  intemperance,  he  wittily  replied,  “Of  all 
the  vices  of  our  family,  that  is  the  only  one  which  you 
have  left  for  me.”  He  emigrated  in  1790,  and  joined  the 
royalist  army  on  the  Rhine.  Died  in  1792. 

Mirabeau,  de,  deh  me/rt/b5/  or  mJFa-bo',  (Honors 
Gabriel  ele  Riquetti,  (deh  re'k&'te',)  originally  Arri- 
ghetti,)  Comte,  a famous  French  orator  and  states- 
man, was  born  at  Bignon,  near  Nemours,  March  9,  1749. 
His  family  was  of  Italian  extraction.  He  was  the  oldest 
surviving  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  and  Marie 
Genevieve  de  Vassan.  The  last  representative  of  that 
stormy  and  highly-gifted  race,  he  inherited  a passionate 
nature,  a frank  and  open  temper,  and  a mind  of  great 
amplitude  of  grasp  and  prodigious  activity.  The  edu- 
cation which  he  received  under  the  strict  discipline  of 
his  father  was  far  from  judicious.  In  his  fifteenth  year 
he  was  sent  to  a boarding-school  in  Paris,  where  he 
made  rapid  progress  in  ancient  and  modern  languages 
and  mathematics,  also  in  music  and  the  fine  arts.  In 
compliance  with  his  father’s  will,  he  entered  the  army 
in  1767.  The  next  year,  by  an  amorous  intrigue,  he  pro- 
voked the  ire  of  the  marquis,  who  caused  him  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  Isle  of  Rhe.  In  1769  he  obtained 
liberty  to  serve  in  Corsica  against  Paoli,  where  he  won 
golden  opinions,  and  returned  in  1770  with  the  brevet 
of  captain.  It  puzzled  his  father  to  find  a proper  Sphere 
for  one  whom  he  called  a windmill,  a whirlwind,  one 
who  “ had  swallowed  all  formulas.”  On  one  occasion 
he  writes,  “ I pass  my  life  in  cramming  him  with  prin- 
ciples.” 

In  1772  young  Mirabeau  married  Marie  Emilie  de 
Covet,  a daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Marignan,  and 
became  a resident  of  Aix.  For  running  into  debt,  he  was 
banished  to  Manosque,  near  the  Alps,  where  he  wrote 
an  “Essay  on  Despotism.”  Having  again  displeased 
the  grim  marquis  by  some  venial  error,  he  was  confined, 
by  a lettre  de  cachet , in  the  castle  of  If,  in  1774,  and  was 
finally  separated  from  his  wife,  who  was  not  inconsolable 
on  that  account.  He  was  removed  in  1775  to  the  castle 
of  Joux;  and,  having  liberty  to  walk  out  on  parole,  he 
formed  an  ardent  attachment  for  Sophie  Monnier,  un- 
happily married  to  a man  four  times  older  than  herself. 
With  her  he  eloped  in  1776,  and  went  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  earned  fair  wages  by  translating  Watson’s 
“Philip  II.”  and  doing  other  literary  jobs.  The  parlia- 
ment of  Besan^on  indicted  him  for  abduction,  and  sen- 
tenced him  to  death.  In  May,  1777,  the  police-officers 
arrested  him  in  Holland  and  consigned  him  to  the  prison 
of  Vincennes,  where  he  was  kept  forty-two  months,  ap- 
parently ruined,  but  still  indomitable  in  spirit.  Presenting 
himself  before  the  court  which  had  condemned  him  as 
contumacious,  he  pleaded  his  cause  with  such  power 
that  the  sentence  was  annulled.  He  again  met  his  father 
on  amicable  terms  ; for  it  is  recorded  among  his  few 
conventional  virtues  that  he  loved  his  father  to  the  end. 
The  marquis,  however,  left  him  to  his  own  resources 
for  a supply  of  money. 

From  about  1783  to  1788  he  led  a wandering  life 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  supporting  himself 
by  his  wits,  teeming  with  grand  projects,  and  often  en- 
gaging in  questionable  intrigues.  Under  the  auspices 
of  Franklin,  he  published  an  eloquent  essay  “On  the 
Order  of  Cincinnatus,”  (1784,)  which  was  followed  by  a 
tract  “ On  the  Opening  of  the  Scheldt.”  A polemical 
tract  on  the  water-company  of  Paris,  in  reply  to  Beau- 
marchais, produced  a prodigious  effect.  In  1786  Calonne 
(partly  from  a desire  to  remove  him  out  of  the  way)  sent 
him  on  a secret  mission  to  Berlin,  where  he  met  the 
Great  Frederick,  and  collected  materials  for  an  important 
work, — “The  Prussian  Monarchy,” — which  appeared  in 
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1788.  The  States-General,  which  were  convoked  for 
May,  1789,  offered  to  him  a congenial  arena  for  the 
exertion  of  his  gigantic  energies  against  the  system  of 
organized  injustice  and  oppression  which  for  ages  had 
afflicted  France.  After  he  had  been  rejected  with  con- 
tempt by  the  noblesse  of  Provence,  he  was  chosen  tri- 
umphantly by  the  Tiers-Etat  of  Aix  and  Marseilles.  He 
preferred  to  represent  Aix.  Aiming  at  reform  by  mod- 
erate means,  he  made  overtures  for  co-operation  with  the 
ministry,  but  was  coldly  received  by  Neclcer,  and  went 
away  in  ill  humour.  On  the  23d  of  June,  1789,  he  gave 
a decisive  direction  to  the  Revolution  by  his  famous 
speech  in  reply  to  the  king’s  usher,  De  Breze,  who  re- 
minded the  Assembly  that  the  king  had  ordered  them 
to  disperse  : — “The  Commons  of  France  have  resolved 
to  deliberate.  We  have  heard  what  the  king  has  been 
advised  to  say ; and  you,  who  cannot  act  as  his  organ  in 
the  States-General, — you,  who  have  here  neither  seat 
nor  vote  nor  right  of  speech, — you  are  not  the  person 
to  remind  us  of  it.  Go  and  tell  your  master  that  we 
are  here  by  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  power  of  bayonets  can  drive  us  hence  !”  The  usher 
quickly  vanished,  and  Mirabeau  became  the  master-spirit 
of  the  National  Assembly.  “ Mirabeau’s  spiritual  gift,” 
says  Carlyle,  “ will  be  found  to  be  verily  an  honest  and 
great  one ; far  the  strongest,  best  practical  intellect  of 
that  time.”  His  brief  and  pithy  sentences  became  the 
watchwords  of  the  Revolution  ; “ his  gestures  were  com- 
mands, his  motions  were  coups  d'etat .”  Exchanging  the 
role  of  tribune  for  that  of  a statesman,  he  soared  above 
the  intrigues  of  party  and  the  ideal  abstractions  that 
were  in  vogue.  “ Where  others  grope  darkly,”  says 
Lamartine,  “ he  aims  surely,  he  advances  directly.  . . . 
The  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  modified  by 
prudence  and  policy,  flows  out  all  formulized  from  his 
lips.  His  eloquence,  imperative  as  law,  is  only  the  gift 
of  impassioned  reasoning.” 

He  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  double  aristocracy 
of  lords  and  bishops,  the  spoliation  of  the  Church,  and 
ths  formation  of  the  national  guard,  but  he  demanded  for 
the  king  an  absolute  veto  and  the  initiative  in  making 
war  and  peace.  One  of  his  greatest  triumphs  as  an  orator 
was  won  over  Barnave,  on  the  latter  question,  in  1790. 
Loud  explosions  of  popular  fury  greeted  him  when  it 
was  known  that  he  favoured  the  royal  veto.  As  he  en- 
tered the  Assembly  to  speak  on  the  question,  he  said  to 
a friend,  “ I will  either  leave  the  House  in  triumph,  or 
be  torn  to  fragments.”  He  gained  his  point,  and  re- 
stored his  popularity.  In  the  last  part  of  his  career  he 
became  more  conservative,  and  formed  a secret  alliance 
with  the  court,  from  which  he  received  large  sums  of 
money.  He  doubtless  cherished  an  ambition  to  be  prime 
minister  of  France. 

In  January,  1791,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  “Never  had  this  office  been  so  well 
filled,”  says  Dumont.  On  parting  with  Dumont,  who 
left  Paris  at  the  date  just  named,  Mirabeau  said,  “ I shall 
die  at  the  stake,  and  we  shall  never,  perhaps,  meet  again. 
That  base  faction  whom  I now  overawe  [the  Jacobins] 
will  again  be  let  loose  upon  the  country.  I have  none 
but  direful  anticipations.”  He  died  April  2,  1791. 
Among  his  last  words  were,  “ Envelop  me  with  perfumes 
and  crown  me  with  flowers,  that  I may  pass  away  into 
everlasting  sleep.”  His  strong  constitution  had  been 
ruined  by  inordinate  passions  and  immoral  pleasures 
carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  but  veiled  under  a decorous 
exterior  after  he  had  attained  eminence  as  a legislator. 
He  had  the  art  of  enlisting  men  of  talents  in  his  service 
and  appropriating  their  productions,  on  which  he  im- 
pressed the  seal  of  his  originality.  Dumont,  Claviere, 
and  Duroverai  were,  perhaps,  the  chief  persons  who  thus 
assisted  him.  Mirabeau  had  given  development  and 
outward  form  to  the  French  Revolution  ; but  to  control 
it  was  beyond  his  power.  His  indomitable  will  might 
for  a time  direct  or  overawe  the  fury  of  the  populace  ; 
but  he  possessed  no  virtues  which  could  inspire  the 
better  portion  of  the  people  with  that  trust  and  confi- 
dence without  which  there  can  be  no  stability  for  any 
government. 

Alluding  to  the  resemblance  between  Mirabeau  and 
Chatham,  Macaulay  observes,  “Sudden  bursts  which 


seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  inspiration,  short  sentences 
which  came  like  lightning,  dazzling,  burning,  striking 
down  everything  before  them,  ...  in  these  chiefly  lay 
the  oratorical  power  both  of  Chatham  and  Mirabeau.  . . . 
In  true  dignity  of  character,  in  private  and  public  virtue, 
it  may  seem  absurd  to  institute  any  comparison  between 
them  ; but  they  had  the  same  haughtiness  and  vehemence 
of  temper.  In  their  language  and  manner  there  was  a 
disdainful  self-confidence,  an  imperiousness  before  which 
all  common  minds  quailed.  . . . There  have  been  far 
greater  speakers  and  far  greater  statesmen  than  either 
of  them  ; but  we  doubt  whether  any  men  have,  in  modern 
times,  exercised  such  vast  personal  influence  over  stormy 
and  divided  assemblies.”  (Article  on  “ Dumont’s  Recol- 
lections of  Mirabeau,”  in  Macaulay’s  “ Essays.”) 

See  Mirabeau,  “A  Life-History,’’  London,  2 vols.,  1848  ; Lamar- 
tine, “History  of  the  Girondists,”  book  i. ; Carlyle,  “Essays,” 
vol.  i. ; Brougham,  “Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  IIL,”  2d 
series;  Chaussard,  “Esprit  de  Mirabeau,”  2 vols.,  1797;  Victor 
Hugo,  “ Ltude  sur  Mirabeau,”  1834;  F.  Lewitz,  “Mirabeau,  Bild 
seines  Lebens,”  etc.,  2 vols.,  1852-53;  Cadet  de  Gassicourt, 
“ Essai  sur  la  Vie  priv^e  de  Mirabeau,”  1800 ; J.  Merilhou,  “ Essai 
historique  sur  la  Vie  de  Mirabeau,”  1825;  Louis  de  Montigny, 
“ Memoires  biographiques,  litteraires  et  politiques  de  Mirabeau,”  8 
vols.,  1833-41 ; Dumont,  “Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,”  1832;  Pithou, 
“ Abrdgi  de  la  Vie  de  Mirabeau,”  1791 ; “ Memoires  sur  Mirabeau  et 
son  Eipoque,”  (anonymous,)  Paris,  4 vols.,  1824;  Schneidevvind, 
“ Mirabeau  und  seine  Zeit,”  1831. 

Mirabeau,  de,  (Jean  Antoine  Riquetti,)  Mar- 
quis, surnamed  Silverstock,  a brave  French  officer, 
born  in  Provence  in  1666,  was  the  grandfather  of  the 
great  orator  Mirabeau.  His  ancestors,  the  Arrighettis, 
were  exiled  from  Florence  in  1267.  He  was  called  “ Ven- 
dome’s  right  arm.”  At  the  battle  of  Cassano,  in  1706, 
where  he  commanded  a regiment,  he  received  twenty- 
seven  wounds,  one  of  which  was  in  the  neck.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  he  wore  a silver  stock  to  support  his  head. 
He  married,  and  lived  many  years  after  that  action. 

See  “Memoires  de  Mirabeau;”  Carlyle,  “Essays,”  vol.  i. 

Mirabeau,  de,  (Victor  Riquetti,)  Marquis,'  the 
self-styled  “Friend  of  Men,”  born  at  Perthuis  in  1715, 
was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  father  of  the  great 
orator.  A proud,  eccentric  person,  of  violent  passions 
and  powerful  intellect,  he  was  regarded  as  the  reverse  of 
a “friend”  by  most  men  who  had  intercourse  with  him. 
His  hobby  was  Political  Economy,  in  which  he  was  a 
disciple  of  Du  Quesnay.  He  published  on  that  science 
able  and  voluminous  works,  some  of  which  were  re- 
ceived with  favour.  His  “Friend  of  Men,”  (“Ami  des 
Homines,”)  which  appeared  about  1755,  made  a great 
sensation,  though  its  style  was  extremely  rugged,  quaint, 
and  tortuous.  He  lived  mostly  in  Paris,  and  was  am- 
bitious to  direct  affairs  of  state.  It  is  reported  that  he 
obtained  from  the  ministry  no  less  than  fifty-four  lettres 
de  cachet,  arbitrary  warrants  to  imprison  his  children  and 
others.  Died  in  1789.  “ Out  of  all  which  circumstances,” 
says  Carlyle,  “there  has  come  forth  this  Marquis  de 
Mirabeau,  shaped  into  one  of  the  most  singular,  sublime 
pedants  that  ever  stepped  the  soil  of  France.  There 
never  entered  the  brain  of  Hogarth  or  of  rare  old  Ben 
such  a piece  of  humour  as  in  this  brave  old  Riquetti 
nature  has  presented  us  ready-made.  For  withal  there 
is  such  genius  in  him,  rich  depth  of  character,  inde- 
structible cheerfulness  and  health  breaking  out  in  spite 
of  these  divorce-papers,  like  strong  sunlight  in  thundery 
weather.” 

Mirabella,  me-rd-bel'ld,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  anti- 
quary, born  at  Syracuse  in  1570.  He  wrote  a “History 
of  Syracuse,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1624. 

Miraeus.  See  Lemire. 

Miramon,  me-rd-mbn',  (Miguel,)  a Mexican  general, 
born  about  1832.  He  became  the  leader  of  the  clerical 
party  which  began  to  wage  war  against  Juarez  in  1858. 
He  was  defeated  in  a decisive  battle  in  December,  i860, 
and  went  into  exile.  He  afterwards  returned,  and 
fought  for  Maximilian,  and  was  executed  with  him  in 
June,  1867. 

Miranda,  me-rin'di,  (Francisco,)  a South  American 
patriot,  born  at  Caraccas  about  1750.  Having  entered 
the  French  army,  he  served  in  the  American  campaigns 
of  1779  and  1781,  and  in  1792  became  general  of  division 
under  Dumouriez.  In  the  campaign  of  1793  he  was 
defeated  by  the  allies  at  Neerwinden,  and  was- brought  to 
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trial  for  mismanagement  on  this  occasion,  but  he  was 
acquitted.  Being  condemned  by  the  Directory  in  1797, 
he  took  refuge  in  England,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris, 
in  1803,  was  a second  time  banished.  Pie  sailed  in  1806 
to  Venezuela,  where  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  found  a republic.  He  was  arrested  in  1812  by  the 
Spanish  government,  and  imprisoned  at  Cadiz,  where 
he  died  in  1816. 

See  J.  Biggs,  “ History  of  Miranda’s  Attempt  to  effect  a Revo- 
lution in  South  America;”  Dumouriez,  “ Memoires.” 

Miranda,  de,  di  me-rfin'di,  (Don  Juan  Garcia,)  a 
Spanish  artist,  born  at  Madrid  in  1677,  became  painter 
to  the  king,  Philip  V.  Died  in  1749.  There  were 
several  other  painters  of  the  same  family. 

See  Cean-Bermudez,  “ Diccionario  Historico,”  etc. 

Miranda,  de,  d&  me-rin'dS,  (Sa,)  one  of  the  earliest 
Portuguese  poets,  born  at  Coimbra  about  1495.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Portuguese  literature,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  employ  the  metres  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch.  He  was  the  author  of  sonnets  and  dramas, 
but  his  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  poetical  epistles 
and  eclogues.  Died  in  1558. 

See  Barbosa  Machado,  “ Bibliotheca  Lusitana Bouterwek, 
“ Histoire  litt^raire A.  deVarnhagen,  “O  Panorama.” 

Mirandola.  See  Pico  della  Mirandola. 

Mirbel,  de,  deh  mfeR'bSl',  (Charles  Francois  Bris- 
SEAU,)  an  eminent  French  botanist,  born  in  Paris  in 
1776.  He  was  appointed  by  the  empress  Josephine 
superintendent  of  the  gardens  of  Malmaison  in  1803,  and 
in  1808  became  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  adjunct  professor  of  botany  and  vegetable  physiology 
to  the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  He  afterwards  held  several 
public  offices,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  professor  of 
culture  in  the  Tardin  des  Plantes.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  “Elements  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology,” (3  vols.,  1815,)  and  “Natural  History  of  Vege- 
tables,” etc.,  (15  vols.,  1826,)  written  in  conjunction  with 
Lamarck,  also  “ Researches  on  the  Marchantia  Poly- 
morpha,”  and  other  treatises  of  great  value,  contributed 
to  the  “Journal  de  Physique”  and  various  other  scien- 
tific periodicals.  He  likewise  assisted  Sonnini  in  his 
“Natural  History  of  Plants.”  Died  in  1854. 

See  Payen,  “ filoge  historique  de  M.  de  Mirbel,”  1858;  “ Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Mirbel,  de,  (Lizinska  Aim£e  Zo£  Rue,)  the  wife  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Cherbourg  in  1796.  She  ac- 
quired a high  reputation  as  a miniature-painter.  Among 
her  best  works  may  be  named  the  portraits  of  Louis 
Philippe,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Count  of  Paris, 
Madame  Guizot,  and  Smile  de  Girardin.  She  obtained 
several  medals,  and  was  appointed  after  the  restoration 
miniature-painter  to  the  king.  Died  in  1849. 

See  “Journal  des  Beaux- Arts,”  1849. 

Mirecourt,  mOCkooR',  (Charles  Jean  Baptiste 
Jacquot,)  called  Eug£ne  de  Mirecourt,  a French  lit- 
terateur, born  at  Mirecourt,  in  Vosges,  in  1812.  He  pro- 
duced a work  called  “ Portrait-Gallery  of  Contempo- 
raries,” (“Galerie  des  Contemporains,”  60  vols.,  1854- 
57,)  in  which  he  indulged  in  offensive  personalities.  He 
was  prosecuted  by  Lamennais,  George  Sand,  and  others. 

Mirepoix,  de,  deh  mfeR'pwS.',  (Charles  Pierre 
Gaston  Franqois  de  Levis — deh  lYve',)  Due,  a 
French  general,  born  in  1699.  He  became  a marshal  of 
France  in  1757.  Died  in  1758. 

Mirevelt.  See  Mierevelt. 

Mir'i  -am,  [Heb.  D’113,]  a prophetess,  a sister  of 
Moses,  the  Hebrew  lawgiver.  She  sang  a song  of  tri- 
umph after  the  children  of  Israel  had  passed  through 
the  Red  Sea. 

See  Exodus  xv.  20;  Numbers  xii. 

Mirkhond,  mir'Kond',  a celebrated  Persian  histo- 
rian, born  in  1433,  was  the  author  of  a work  entitled 
“ Garden  of  Purity,  or  History  of  Prophets,  Kings,  and 
Caliphs.”  There  are  manuscripts  of  this  history  in  the 
libraries  of  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  and  por- 
tions of  it  have  been  translated  into  French  and  several 
other  languages.  Died  in  1498. 

Miromesnil,  de,  deh  me'ro'mi'nfel',  (Armand  Tho- 
mas Hue,)  a French  minister  of  state,  born  in  the  Or- 
leannais  in  1723.  He  was  keeper  of  the  seals  from  1774 
to  1787.  Died  in  1796. 


Mirza.  See  Meerza. 

MI  -se'nus,  [Gr.  Miarjvoc ; Fr.  MlsfeNE,  me'z&n',]  a 
Trojan  warrior,  distinguished  for  his  valour  and  his  skill 
as  a trumpeter,  was  called  AIol'ides  by  Virgil.  After 
the  capture  of  Troy,  he  went  to  Italy  with  TEneas,  whom 
he  served  as  a trumpeter.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
drowned  by  a Triton  who  was  envious  of  his  musical  skill. 

See  Virgil’s  “AJneid,”  book  vi.  162-174. 

Misri-Effendi,  mis'ree  £f-f§n'dee,  a Turkish  poet 
and  enthusiast,  born  in  Egypt  about  1660.  He  cele- 
brated in  verse  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Died 
in  1710. 

Missiessy,  me'se'Yse',  (Edouard  Thomas  Bur- 
GUES,)  a French  admiral,  born  in  Provence  in  1754.  He 
commanded  a squadron  which,  in  May,  1805,  was  sent 
to  the  Antilles,  and  in  1809  commanded  the  naval  forces 
at  Antwerp.  Died  in  1832. 

Misson,  me's^N',  (Franqois  Maximilien,)  a French 
writer,  born  at  Lyons,  was  of  a Protestant  family,  and 
settled  in  England  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes.  Having  visited  Italy  in  1687,  he  published, 
after  his  return,  an  account  of  his  travels,  which  was 
commended  by  Addison  for  its  lively  and  faithful  de- 
scriptions. Died  in  1721. 

Mitch'el,  (John,)  an  Irish  adventurer,  born  in  the 
county  of  Derry  in  1815.  He  was  for  a time  associate 
editor  of  the  Dublin  “Nation,”  and  subsequently  of 
“The  United  Irishman,”  which,  however,  was  soon  sup- 
pressed by  the  British  government,  and  Mitchel  was  sen- 
tenced to  fourteen  years’  banishment  to  Australia  in  1848. 
Having  effected  his  escape  in  1854,  he  came  to  New 
York,  and  subsequently  settled  in  Tennessee,  where  he 
edited  “ The  Southern  Citizen.”  Soon  after  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  1861,  he  became  editor  of  the  Richmond 
“ Examiner.”  in  1874  he  came  back  to  Ireland,  and  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Tipperary.  He  was  declared 
ineligible,  but  was  again  returned.  Died  in  1875. 

Mitchel,  (OR.usBYMACKNiGHT,)an  American  astro- 
nomer, born  in  Union  county,  Kentucky,  in  1810.  He 
became  in  1834  professor  of  mathematics,  philosophy, 
and  astronomy  at  Cincinnati  College,  Ohio.  He  first 
suggested  the  erection  of  an  observatory  at  Cincinnati, 
and  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  enterprise  was 
chiefly  due  to  his  efforts  ; and  the  institution,  of  which  he 
became  director,  was  provided  through  his  exertions  with 
one  of  the  finest  telescopes  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  He  delivered  popular  lectures  on  astronomy 
at  various  places,  and  published,  besides  other  works, 
“Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds,”  which  was  very  favour- 
ably received.  In  1859  he  became  director  of  the  Dud- 
ley Observatory  at  Albany.  He  was  appointed  a briga- 
dier-general in  the  Union  army  in  August,  1861.  Pie 
moved  with  a small  army  from  Tennessee  to  Alabama 
in  April,  1862,  surprised  Huntsville,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  energy.  Having  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major-general,  he  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  department  of  the  South,  about  August,  1862.  He 
died  of  yellow  fever  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  in 
October  of  that  year. 

Mitch'ell,  (Sir  Andrew,)  a distinguished  diplomatist, 
born  in  Edinburgh  about  1695,  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1747,  and  in  1751  was  appointed  resident  min- 
ister at  Brussels.  Pie  was  ambassador-extraordinary  to 
Berlin  in  1753,  and  acquired  considerable  influence  over 
Frederick  the  Great,  whom  he  succeeded  in  detaching 
from  the  interests  of  France.  Died  in  1771. 

See  “ Memoirs  and  Papers  of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,”  by  A.  Bis- 
sett,  1850;  Thi£bault,  “Souvenirs  de  vingt  Ans  de  Sejour  k 
Berlin.” 

Mitchell,  (Andrew,)  a Scottish  naval  officer,  born 
about  1757,  attained  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the 
white  in  1799,  and  in  1802  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  on  the  coast  of  America.  Died  in  1806. 

Mitchell,  (Sir  David,)  a naval  commander  under  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  rose  to  be  rear-admiral  of  the 
blue  in  1693.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  important 
missions  to  Russia  and  Holland.  Died  in  1710. 

Mitch'ell,  (Donald  Grant,)  a distinguished  Ameri- 
can writer,  born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1822. 
Having  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1841,  he  made  the 
tour  of  Europe,  and  published  after  his  return,  under 
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the  pseudonym  of  Ik  Marvel,  “ Fresh  Gleanings  ; or,  A 
New  Sheaf  from  the  Old  Fields  of  Continental  Europe,” 
(1847.)  His  “ Reveries  of  a Bachelor”  came  out  in  1850, 
and  “Dream  Life”  in  1851:  the  former  was  received 
with  great  favour.  lie  has  also  been  a contributor  to 
the  “Knickerbocker  Magazine”  and  the  “Atlantic 
Monthly.”  He  was  appointed  in  1853  United  States 
consul  at  Venice.  His  agricultural  writings  have  been 
received  with  much  favour.  One  of  his  latest  works  is 
entitled  “ About  old  Story-tellers,”  (1878.) 

Mitchell,  (Elisha,)  D.D.,  an  American  chemist  and 
divine,  born  in  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  in  1793, 
became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1817,  and  subsequently  of  chemistry 
in  the  same  institution.  Being  appointed  State  surveyor, 
he  first  discovered  the  fact  that  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  are  the  highest  in  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  While  exploring  one  of  these 
heights,  in  1857,  he  was  killed  by  a fall  from  a precipice. 
His  name  has  been  given  to  one  of  the  highest  summits. 

Mitchell,  (John  Kearsley,)  M.D.,  an  American 
physician,  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Virginia,  in  1796. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  1841  became  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  He 
published  a treatise  “On  the  Cryptogamous  Origin  of 
Malarious  and  Epidemic  Fevers,”  (1849,)  and  lectures  on 
scientific  subjects,  which  are  highly  esteemed  and  have 
been  translated  into  foreign  languages.  Died  in  1858. 

Mitchell,  (Joseph,)  a Scottish  poet  and  dramatist, 
born  about  1685,  was  the  author  of  a tragedy  entitled 
“The  Fatal  Extravagance,”  “The  Highland  Fair,”  a 
ballad  opera,  and  a number  of  poems.  Died  in  1738. 

See  Cibber,  “Lives  of  the  Poets.” 

Mitchell,  (Maria,)  a distinguished  American  astron- 
omer, born  in  the  island  of  Nantucket  in  1818.  She  has 
published,  besides  other  astronomical  treatises,  a me- 
moir on  a telescopic  comet  discovered  by  her  in  1847. 
A gold  medal  was  conferred  upon  her  by  the  King  of 
Denmark  for  this  discovery.  Miss  Mitchell  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  astronomy  at  Vassar  College  soon 
after  the  opening  of  that  institution  in  1865. 

See  “ Woman’s  Record  of  Distinguished  Women,”  by  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Hale. 

Mitchell,  (Robert  B.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Ohio  about  1825.  He  became  a brigadier-general  of 
the  Union  army  about  April,  1862,  and  commanded  a 
division  at  Perryville,  October  8 of  that  year. 

Mitchell,  (S.  Weir,)  M.D.,  an  American  physician 
and  physiologist,  a son  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  noticed 
above,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  February  15,  1829.  He 
graduated  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1850.  He 
has  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  researches 
on  the  chemical  nature  and  physiological  action  of  the 
venom  of  serpents.  Among  his  numerous  contributions 
to  medical  science  we  may  name  “ Researches  upon  the 
Venom  of  the  Rattlesnake,”  etc.,  published  among  the 
Smithsonian  Contributions,  (i860,)  “Experiments  and 
Observations  upon  the  Circulation  in  the  Chelonura 
Serpentina,”  (Snapping-Turtle,)  etc.,  published  among 
the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
1862,  and  “ Researches  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Cerebel- 
lum,” (see  the  “American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences” 
for  April,  1869.)  He  has  also  published  (with  Drs.  Keen 
and  Morehouse)  an  excellent  work  on  the  “Effects  of 
Gunshot  Wounds  and  other  Injuries  of  the  Nerves,” 
(1864.)  Dr.  Mitchell  is  a member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  of  numerous  other  scientific  institutions. 

Mitchell,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  scholar, 
born  in  London  in  1783.  He  studied  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  in  1813  began  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  essays  on  Aristophanes  and  Athenian  manners, 
in  the  “ Quarterly  Review,”  which  won  for  him  a high 
reputation.  He  afterwards  published  an  excellent  trans- 
lation of  several  comedies  of  Aristophanes  into  English 
verse  ; also  an  edition  of  Sophocles,  and  five  dramas  of 
Aristophanes,  (with  English  notes.)  He  died  in  1845, 
leaving  unfinished  an  edition  of  his  “ Pentalogia  Aris- 


Mitchell,  (Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,)  a Scottish 
traveller,  born  in  Stirlingshire  in  1792.  He  served  in 
the  Spanish  campaigns  from  1808  to  1814,  and  in  1827 
sailed  to  Australia,  where  he  was  soon  after  appointed 
surveyor-general.  He  gave  the  name  of  Australia  Felix 
to  a region  hitherto  unexplored,  and  ascertained  the 
courses  of  the  Glenelg,  the  Darling,  and  other  rivers. 
He  published,  among  other  works,  “ Outlines  of  a Sys- 
tem of  Surveying  for  Geographical  and  Military  Pur- 
poses,” (1827,)  “Three  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of 
Eastern  Australia,”  etc.,  (2  vols.,  1838,)  and  “ Australian 
Geography,”  etc.,  (1850.)  He  was  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  of  the  Geographical  Society.  Died 
in  1855. 

Mitcli'ill,  (Samuel  Latham,)  M.D  , LL.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can physician  and  naturalist,  born  on  Long  Island  in  1764. 
In  1786  he  graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  He  became  in  1792  professor  of 
chemistry,  natural  history,  and  philosophy  in  Columbia 
College,  New  York.  He  was  for  many  years  associate 
editor  of  the  “ Medical  Repository.”  He  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1804,  and  in  1820  was 
appointed  professor  of  botany  and  materia  medica  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York. 
He  published  “Observations  on  the  Absorbent  Tubes 
of  Animal  Bodies,”  and  other  scientific  works.  Died  in 
1831. 

See  the  “ National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  i.  ; Duyckinck,  “ Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,”  vol.  i. 

Mitelli,  me-tel'lee,  or  Metelli,  mi-tel'lee,  (Agos- 
tino,)  an  Italian  painter  and  engraver  of  great  merit, 
born  near  Bologna  in  1609,  was  a pupil  of  Dentone  and 
Falcetta.  His  principal  works  are  perspective  and  ar- 
chitectural pieces,  in  which  his  friend  Michael  Angelo 
Colonna  painted  the  figures.  Among  their  master- 
pieces are  the  frescos  in  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Spada 
at  Rome.  Mitelli  died  in  1660,  at  Madrid,  whither  he 
had  been  invited  by  Philip  IV. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Mitelli,  (Giuseppe  Maria,)  an  Italian  painter  and 
engraver,  born  in  1634,  was  a son  of  the  preceding.  His 
prints  after  Correggio  and  the  Caracci  are  ranked  among 
his  best  works.  Died  in  1718. 

Mit'ford,  (John,)  an  English  writer  and  journalist, 
was  editor  of  the  “Bon-Ton  Magazine,”  “Quizzical 
Gazette,”  and  other  periodicals  of  the  kind.  He  was 
the  author  of  a naval  romance  entitled  “Johnny  New- 
come  in  the  Navy,”  and  several  popular  ballads.  Died 
in  1831. 

See  Timperley,  “ Encyclopaedia  of  Literary  Anecdote.” 

Mitford,  (John  Freeman,)  an  English  statesman 
and  jurist,  born  in  1748,  was  a brother  of  the  historian, 
noticed  below.  He  studied  at  New  College,  Oxford, 
and,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  was  elected  to 
Parliament  for  Beer-Alston  in  1789.  He  became  attorney- 
general  in  1799,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1801,  and  in  1802  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  being 
created  at  the  same  time  a peer,  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Redesdale.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  he  resigned  his 
office  of  chancellor.  Died  in  1830. 

Mitford,  (Mary  Russell,)  a charming  English  writer, 
born  in  Hampshire  in  1786.  Her  father  was  a physician 
of  more  than  ordinary  talent  and  culture,  whose  improvi- 
dence, however,  and  luxurious  tastes  had  involved  him 
in  pecuniary  embarrassment.  In  order  to  relieve  his 
necessities,  Miss  Mitford  devoted  herself  to  authorship 
at  an  early  age,  and  published  in  1806  three  volumes  of 
poems,  which  met  with  severe  criticism  from  some  of 
the  leading  journals.  Pier  next  publications  were  the 
tragedies  of  “Julian,”  (1823,)  “The  Foscari,”  (1826,) 
“ Rienzi,”  (1828,)  and  “Charles  I.,”  several  of  which 
were  favourably  received.  She  had  previously  contrib- 
uted to  the  “ Ladies’  Magazine”  a series  of  sketches 
of  English  life,  which  appeared  in  1832  under  the  title 
of  “ Our  Village,”  etc.,  (5  vols.)  The  genial  spirit, 
graceful  simplicity,  and  freshness  of  feeling  displayed  in 
these  tales  won  for  them  the  favour  of  all  classes,  and 
they  passed  rapidly  through  many  editions.  Among 
Miss  Mitford’s  other  works  we  may  name  “ Belford 
Regis;  or,  Sketches  of  a Country  Town,”  “Stories  of 
American  Life  by  American  Writers,”  “Recollections 


tophamca. 

See  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  November,  1820. 
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of  a Literary  Life,”  (3  vols.,  1852,)  and  “Atherton,  and 
other  Tales,”  (1854.)  Died  in  1855. 

See  the  “Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  told  by  herself  in  Letters 
to  her  Friends,”  edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  K.  L’Estrange,  Lon- 
don, 1870;  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  1824; 
“ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  June,  1854. 

Mitford,  (William,)  an  English  historian,  born  in 
London  in  1744.  He  entered  Queen’s  College,  Oxford, 
and  subsequently  studied  law  at  the  Middle  Temple. 
He  was  appointed  in  1769  a captain  in  the  South  Hamp- 
shire Militia,  where  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Gib- 
bon, the  future  historian,  at  that  time  an  officer  in  the 
same  regiment.  Mitford  published  in  1774  his  “ Inquiry 
into  the  Principles  of  Harmony  in  Languages,”  which 
was  followed  by  a “Treatise  on  the  Military  Force,” 
etc.  Having  visited  France  and  Italy,  he  was  appointed, 
after  his  return,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Hampshire 
Militia,  (1779,)  and  was  subsequently  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment, as  a Tory,  for  Newport,  Beer-Alston,  and  New 
Romney.  He  brought  out  in  1784  the  first  volume  of 
his  “ History  of  Greece,”  completed  in  five  volumes  in 
1818.  Its  style  is  characterized  by  great  spirit  and 
warmth  of  colouring,  and  displays  uncommon  learning 
and  research,  but  it  is  strongly  tinctured  with  the  anti- 
democratic prejudices  of  the  author.  Died  in  1827. 

“ The  Athenian  democracy,”  says  an  able  critic  in  the 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale,”  “ is  treated  by  him 
with  extreme  injustice.  Scarcely  anything  can  be  ima- 
gined more  partial  or  more  false  than  his  picture  of  the 
great  conflict  between  Athens  and  Philip  of  Macedon. 
Philip,  as  he  represents  him,  unites  the  perfections  of  a 
king,  a hero,  and  an  accomplished  statesman  ; Demos- 
thenes, on  the  contrary,  is  a demagogue,  violent,  venal, 
and  dishonest.”  “ Mitford’s  History  of  Greece  is,”  says 
De  Quincey,  “ as  nearly  perfect  in  its  injustice  as  human 
infirmity  will  allow.” 

See  Macaulay,  Review  of  “Mitford’s  History  of  Greece;” 
“ Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1808  ; “ London  Quarterly  Review” 
for  April,  1821 ; “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Mith'ra  or  Mith'ras,  [Gr.  Mtdpac; ; Lat.  Mith'ras  ; 
Sanscrit,  Mit'ra  or  Mitras,]  a deity  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  usually  regarded  as  the  god  of  the  sun  ; but 
he  is  more  properly  the  god  of  day,  and,  in  a higher  and 
more  extended  sense,  the  god  of  light,  presiding  over 
the  movements  and  influence  of  the  principal  heavenly 
bodies,  including  the  five  planets  and  the  sun  and  moon. 
By  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  he  was  regarded  as  the 
chief  of  the  Izeds,  (a  class  of  angelic  beings,)  and  in  a 
particular  manner  as  presiding  over  the  light  which 
mortals  enjoy  on  earth,  (but  as  distinct  from  the  sun,) 
and  as  a mediator  between  men  and  Ormuzd.  The 
primary  signification  of  the  Sanscrit  Mitra  is  a “ friend ;” 
and  Mithra  would  seem  to  be  the  representative  of 
light  as  the  friend  of  mankind  and  as  the  mediator 
between  earth  and  heaven.  In  this  character  of  medi- 
ator, as  well  as  in  some  other  respects,  he  would  seem 
to  approach  the  character  of  Agni,  (which  see.)  In 
the  time  of  the  emperors  the  worship  of  Mithra  was 
introduced  extensively  into  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire.  He  is  usually  represented  as  a hand- 
some young  man,  seated  or  kneeling  on  a bull,  into  which 
he  is  thrusting  the  sacrificial  knife  ; at  his  side  are  the 
evening  and  morning  star,  and  near  at  hand  a dog,  a 
lion,  and  other  animals,  the  signification  of  which  is  at 
present  very  imperfectly  understood. 

See  Guigniaut,  “ Religions  de  1’Antiquitd,”  vol.  i.  book  ii. ; 
“ Biographie  Universelle,”  (Partie  mythologique.) 

Mithridate.  See  Mithridates. 

Mith-rl-da'tes,  [Gr.  M idpidarrjc  or  Midpadurric;  Fr. 
Mithridate,  me'tRe'dft',]  a Persian  name,  borne  by 
several  kings  of  Pontus,  who  were  descended  from 
Artabazes,  a Persian  noble.  It  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  Mithra , (the  sun,)  and  signifies  “ given  by 
the  sun.”  Little  is  known  of  Mithridates  I.,  who  was 
the  son  of  Ariobarzanes. 

Mithridates  II.,  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes  II.,  began 
to  reign  about  337  B.c.  He  extended  his  dominions  by 
conquest,  and  was  called  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus.  In  a war  with  Antigonus  he  was  defeated,  made 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death,  about  303  B.c. 

Mithridates  III.,  a son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded 
his  father,  and  made  conquests  in  Paphlagonia.  He 


died  after  a reign  of  thirty-six  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Ariobarzanes  III. 

See  Clinton,  “Fasti  Hellenici.” 

Mithridates  IV.,  of  Pontus,  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes 
III.,  began  to  reign  probably  about  245  B.C.,  when  he 
was  a minor.  He  waged  a successful  war  against 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  who,  to  obtain  peace,  gave  him  his 
own  sister  in  marriage,  with  one  or  two  provinces  as  a 
dowry.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  190  b.c.  His 
successor  was  Pharnaces  I. 

Mithridates  V.,  surnamed  Evergetes,  was  a grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  and  a son  of  Pharnaces  I.,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  156  B.c.  He  was  a steadfast  ally  of 
the  Romans,  who  ceded  to  him  the  province  of  Phrygia. 
After  a peaceful  reign,  he  died  about  122  B.C. 

Mithridates  VI.,  King  of  Pontus,  surnamed  Eu'pa- 
tor,  and  more  commonly  called  the  Great,  born  about 
135  B.c.,  was  the  son  of  Mithridates  V.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded about  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  had  great  political 
and  military  talents,  and  is  said  to  have  been  master  of 
twenty-five  languages.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he 
found  scope  for  his  ambition  in  the  conquest  of  Colchis 
and  of  the  Scythian  tribes  which  roamed  on  the  north 
of  the  Euxine.  His  attempt  to  acquire  Cappadocia  by 
fraud  and  force  was  resisted  by  the  Roman  senate  about 
93  B.c.  After  forming  an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  King 
of  Armenia, — then  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  Asia, 
— he  took  the  field  in  the  year  88  with  about  250,000 
men,  and  defeated  the  Romans  in  several  actions.  In 
the  same  year  he  instigated  a general  massacre  of  the 
Romans  resident  in  Asia  Minor,  of  whom  it  was  com- 
puted that  80,000  fell  in  one  day. 

In  the  year  87  he  sent  a large  army  into  Greece,  where 
he  was  opposed  by  Sulla  and  defeated  at  Chseronea,  86 
B.c.  Timbria,  with  another  Roman  army,  invaded  Bi- 
thynia  and  gained  a decisive  victory  in  the  year  85.  The 
next  year  Sulla  and  Mithridates  made  a treaty  of  peace, 
by  which  the  latter  abandoned  his  recent  conquests. 
Muraena,  who  had  obtained  command  of  the  Roman 
army,  with  some  flimsy  pretext  renewed  hostilities,  and 
was  completely  defeated  on  the  river  Halys  in  82  B.c. 
As  the  Roman  senate  had  not  ratified  the  treaty  which 
he  signed  with  Sulla,  Mithridates  made  great  preparations 
for  war,  which  was  renewed  in  74,  when  two  Roman 
armies,  under  Lucullus  and  Cotta,  entered  Bithynia.  De- 
feated with  great  loss  by  Lucullus  at  Cyzicus  and  Cabiri, 
Mithridates,  retarding  the  pursuit  of  the  Romans  by  the 
riches  he  threw  in  their  way,  took  refuge  in  the  kingdom 
of  Tigranes  (who  was  his  son-in-law)  about  72  B.c.,  and 
gave  orders  that  his  wives  Monima,  Berenice,  etc.  should 
be  put  to  death. 

Tigranes,  having  espoused  his  cause,  was  defeated  at 
Tigranocerta  by  Lucullus  in  69,  and  at  Artaxata  in  68  B.c. 
Mithridates  then  entered  Pontus,  and  in  67  B.c.  gained 
a great  victory  over  the  Romans  under  Triarius,  and  re- 
covered his  kingdom.  Lucullus,  whose  victorious  career 
had  been  interrupted  by  a mutiny  of  his  troops,  was 
superseded  in  66  by  Pompey  the  Great,  who  soon  ter- 
minated the  war.  After  losing  a battle,  the  King  of 
Pontus  fled  to  Lake  Masotis,  (now  the  Sea  of  Azov,)  and 
offered  terms  of  peace,  to  which  Pompey  did  not  accede. 
While  he  was  busy  in  raising  a new  army  among  the 
Scythians  and  other  barbarous  tribes,  his  son  Pharnaces 
conspired  against  him,  so  that,  to  avoid  the  fate  of  a 
captive,  he  took  poison,  in  the  year  63  B.c.  After  Han- 
nibal, Mithridates  was  the  most  formidable  enemy  Rome 
ever  encountered.  Cicero  considered  him  superior  in 
power  and  character  to  any  other  king  against  whom 
the  Romans  ever  waged  war. 

See  Appian,  “ Mithridatica Livy,  “History  of  Rome;”  Jus- 
tin, “History;”  Woltersdorf,  “ Commentatio  Vitam  Mithridatis 
Magni  per  annos  digestam  sistens,”  1813;  Dion  Cassius,  “ F’rag- 
menta;”  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Lucullus;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale;”  Clinton,  “Fasti  Hellenici;”  Niebuhr,  “Kleine 
Schriften.” 

Mith-ri-da'tis,  [Gr.  M tOpidunc,]  a daughter  of  the 
preceding,  died  with  her  father  by  taking  poison,  B.c.  63. 

Mitscherlich.mltsh'er-liK/,  (Christoph  Wilhelm,) 
a distinguished  German  scholar,  born  in  Thuringia  in 
1760,  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  at  Got- 
tingen. He  published  in  1800  an  excellent  edition  of 
the  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace.  Died  in  1854. 
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Mitscherlich,  (Eilard,)  an  eminent  German  chem- 
ist, born  near  Jever  in  1794.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg 
and  Gottingen,  and  in  1819  was  invited  to  Stockholm  by 
Berzelius,  whose  notice  he  had  attracted  by  his  valuable 
discoveries  in  isomorphism.  After  his  return  to  Ger- 
many (1821)  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  and  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  that  city.  He  was  chosen  a member  of  the 
French  Institute  in  1852.  He  published  a “Treatise  on 
Chemistry,”  (“Lehrbuch  der  Chimie,”2  vols.,  1829-40,) 
which  has  a very  high  reputation,  and  wrote  contribu- 
tions to  Poggendorfs  “ Annalen”  and  to  other  journals. 
Died  in  1863. 

Mittarelli,  mit-tH-rel'lee,  (Niccol6  Jacopo,  after- 
wards Giovanni  Benedetto,)  an  Italian  theologian, 
born  in  Venice  in  1707.  He  wrote  a “History  of  the 
Camaldules,”  (“  Annales  Camaldulenses,”  9 vols.,  1 755— 
73,)  a work  of  some  merit.  Died  in  1777. 

Mittermaier,  mit'ter-mi'er,  (Karl  Joseph  Anton,) 
a celebrated  German  statesman  and  jurist,  born  in 
Munich  in  1787.  He  was  successively  professor  of  law 
at  Bonn  and  Heidelberg,  president  of  the  preparatory 
parliament  at  Frankfort  in  1848,  and  soon  after  member 
of  the  National  Assembly.  He  published  a number  of 
valuable  legal  treatises,  among  which  we  may  name  “ The 
Common  Civil  Process  of  Germany  compared  with  that 
of  Piussia  and  France,”  (1826.)  Died  at  Heidelberg  in 
1867. 

Mitzler  (or  Mizler)  von  Kolof,  (Lorenz  Chris- 
toph,) a German  writer  on  music,  bom  in  Anspach  in 
1 7 1 1 - Died  at  Warsaw  in  1778. 

Mivart,  (St.  George,)  an  English  zoologist,  born 
in  London  in  1827.  He  has  written,  amongst  other 
books,  “ The  Genesis  of  Species,”  and  has  opposed 
Darwin’s  theories  of  evolution. 

Mnasalcas,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Mnemosyne,  ne-mos'f-ne,  [Gr.  Mvr/fioavvr/ ; Fr.  Mne- 
mosyne, ni'moW,]  in  the  Grecian  mythology,  the 
goddess  of  memory,  was  the  daughter  of  Uranus,  and 
the  moiher  of  the  nine  Muses. 

Mnesicles,  nes'e-klfez,  [Gr.  MvyuAlyf,]  an  able  Greek 
artist,  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  flourished  about  433  B.C. 
He  was  the  architect  of  the  Propylaea  of  the  Athenian 
Acropolis. 

Mnesimaclius,  ne-sim'a-kus,  [Gr.  Mvr/oifiaxoc ; Fr. 
MnEsimaque,  ni'ze'mik',]  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  finest  writers  of  the  so-called  middle  comedy. 
There  are  a few  fragments  of  his  plays  extant. 

Mnestheus.  See  Menestheus. 

Mnioch,  mnee'oK,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a Prussian  poet, 
born  at  Elbing  in  1765,  wrote  a number  of  popular  lyrics, 
among  which  we  may  name  “The  Song  of  the  Grave,” 
and  “Song  of  the  Masons  at  Saint  John’s  Festival.” 
Died  in  1804. 

Mo'ab,  [Heb.  3X1D,]  the  son  of  Lot,  was  the  father 
of  the  Moabites,  who  inhabited  the  country  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan.  (See  Genesis  xix.) 

Mo&weeyah,  Moawiyah,  or  Moawyah,  mo-!'- 
wee'yah,  written  also  Muawia,  Mauweiah.,  and  Moa- 
veah,  [in  German,  Moawijah,  Muawijjah,  or  Moa- 
wije,]  a celebrated  caliph,  born  at  Mecca  in  610  A.D., 
was  the  founder  of  the  Omeyyad  dynasty.  He  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Omevyah,  who  was  the  head  of  a 
powerlul  family  of  the  Koreish,  and  cousin-german  to 
Abd-el-Moottalib,  the  grandfather  of  Mohammed.  He 
subjected  Arabia  to  his  power  about  660,  and  deposed 
Hassan,  the  son  of  Alee,  (All.)  He  was  an  able  and 
successful  but  unscrupulous  ruler.  He  died  in  680,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Yezeed,  (Yezid.)  His  grand- 
son, Moaweeyah  II.,  born  in  660, became  caliph  in  683. 
He  abdicated  in  683  or  684  a.d. 

Moberly,  (George,)  an  English  prelate,  was  born 
in  1803  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  head  master  of 
Winchester  school  1835-66,  and  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Salisbury  in  1869.  He  has  published  sermons  and 
other  works. 

Mobius  or  Moebius,  (August  Ferdinand,)  a 
German  astronomer  and  mathematician,  born  at  Schulp- 


forte  in  1790.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Leipsic.  He  published  “The  Bar) centric 
Calculus,  a New  Expedient  for  the  Analytic  Treatment 
of  Geometry,”  (1827,)  and  “ Manual  of  Statics,”  (1837.) 
He  died  at  Leipsic  in  1868. 

Mocchetti,  mok-ket'tee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
poet  and  physician,  born  at  Como  in  1766,  published 
‘.‘Philosophical  Odes.”  He  became  in  1815  physician  to 
Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales.  Died  in  1839. 

Mocchi,  mok'kee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  sculptor, 
born  near  Florence  in  1580;  died  in  1646. 

Mocenigo,  mo-chi-nee'go,  (Alvisio,)  born  in  1701, 
was  elected  Doge  of  Venice  in  1763.  He  pursued  a 
pacific  policy.  Died  in  1778. 

Mocenigo,  (Giovanni,)  brother  of  Pietro,  noticed 
below,  was  born  in  1408.  He  was  elected  Doge  of  Venice 
in  1478.  The  country  being  devastated  by  famine  and  the 
plague,  and  at  the  same  time  invaded  by  the  Turks, 
he  made  peace  in  1479  with  the  Sultan,  Mahomet  II. 
Died  in  1485. 

See  Marino  Sanuto,  “ Vite  de’  Duclii  di  Venezia.” 

Mocenigo,  (Luigi  I.,)  succeeded  Pietro  Loredano 
as  Doge  of  Venice  in  1570.  The  most  important  events 
of  his  rule  were  the  capture  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  victory  of  Lepanto,  gained  by  the  Vene- 
tians and  their  allies  under  Don  John  of  Austria,  (1571.) 
Died  in  1577. 

See  Daru,  “ Histoire  de  Venise.” 

Mocenigo,  (Luigi  II.,)  succeeded  Valieri  as  doge  in 
1700.  He  governed  with  great  wisdom  and  ability,  and 
prevailed  on  the  Venetians  to  keep  a strict  neutrality 
during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  Died  in  1709. 

See  Muratori,  “Annales  d’ltalia.” 

Mocenigo,  (Pietro,)  became  Doge  of  Venice  in  1474, 
having  previously  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
wars  against  the  Turks.  Died  in  1476. 

Mocenigo,  (Sebastiano,)  brother  of  Luigi  II.,  suc- 
ceeded Cornaro  as  Doge  of  Venice  in  1722.  Died  in  1732. 

See  Daru,  “ Histoire  de  Venise.” 

Mocenigo,  (Tommaso,)  an  able  Venetian  statesman, 
born  in  1343.  He  was  elected  doge  in  1414.  The  Vene- 
tian fleet  defeated  that  of  the  Sultan  in  1416.  During  his 
administration  the  republic  was  prosperous  and  power- 
ful. Died  in  1423. 

See  Marino  Sanuto,  “Vite  de’  Duchi  di  Venezia;”  Antonio 
Quadri,  “Serto  de’  Dogi  Mocenigo,”  1840. 

Mocetto,  mo-chet'to,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  artist, 
had  a high  reputation  as  an  engraver.  He  lived  about 
1470-1500. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. 

Mochnacki,  moK-nfit'skee,  (Maurice,)  a Polish 
patriot  and  historian,  born  in  Galicia  in  1804.  He 
became  in  1825  associate  editor  of  the  “ Warsaw  Jour- 
nal,” and  in  1830  published  an  excellent  treatise  “On 
the  Polish  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  which 
was  instrumental  in  founding  a new  school  of  poetry  in 
Poland.  He  was  a prominent  leader  in  the  insurrection 
of  1830  against  the  Russian  government.  On  the  fall 
of  Warsaw  he  took  refuge  in  France,  and  began  a 
“ History  of  the  Polish  Revolution,”  which  he  did  not 
live  to  complete.  Died  in  1834. 

Mocquard,  mo'kiR',  (Constant,)  a French  poli- 
tician and  litterateur,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1791.  He 
practised  law  in  his  early  life.  During  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  he  became  a friend  and  adherent  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  in  1848  appointed  him  his  private 
secretary.  He  performed  an  important  part  in  the  coup 
d'itat  of  December,  1851,  after  which  he  was  chef  du 
cabinet  of  the  emperor  for  many  years.  He  published  a 
collection  of  criminal  trials,  “Nouvelles  Causes  cele- 
bres,”  (6  vols.,  1847.)  Died  in  1864. 

Mo-deer',  [Sw.  pron.  mo-dflr',]  (Adolf,)  a Swedish 
naturalist  and  economist,  born  in  1738,  published  several 
works.  Died  in  1799. 

Modena,  mod'i-nd,  (Gustavo,)  a popular  Italian 
writer  and  tragic  actor,  born  at  Venice  in  1803.  He 
made  his  debut  in  1826  at  Rome.  He  became  an  orator 
of  the  radical  party  during  the  revolutionary  movement 
of  1847,  and  published  “Popular  Dialogues,”  (“Dialo- 
ghetti  popolari.”) 
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Modena,  da,  dfi  mod'fi-ni,  or  Mutina,  moo'te-ni, 
(Tommaso  Barisini,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bom  at  Modena  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Among  his  master-pieces  we 
may  name  an  altar-piece  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “ Notizie  degli  Artifici  Modenesi.” 

Mo-des-ti'nus  He-ren'm-us,  a Roman  jurist  of  the 
third  century,  was  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus,  and  was  appointed  preceptor  to 
Maximinus  the  Younger.  He  wrote  a number  of  legal 
works,  of  which  only  fragments  are  extant. 

Modi,  mo'de,  or  MotSi,  written  also  Mode,  [that  is, 
“the  Courageous,”  from  a root  cognate  with  the  Danish 
mod  and  German  muth,  “ courage,”]  a son  of  Thor,  des- 
tined to  survive  the  destruction  of  the  world  at  Ragna- 
rock.  In  the  renovated  world  he  will  share  with  Magni 
the  possession  of  their  father’s  hammer,  ( mjolnir,)  and 
direct  their  efforts  towards  putting  an  end  to  all  strife. 

See  Thorpe,  “ Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  i. ; Keyser,  “ Religion 
of  the  Northmen.” 

Modigliano,  mo-d£l-yll'no,  (Gian  Francesco,)  an 
Italian  painter,  sometimes  called  Francesco  da  Forli, 
born  at  Forli  about  1550.  His  works  are  principally 
historical  pieces  of  a religious  character,  some  of  which 
have  great  merit. 

Mo'di-us,  (Francois,)  a Flemish  philologist  and 
jurist,  born  near  Bruges  in  1536;  died  in  1597. 

Modjeska,  (Helena,)  a Polish  actress,  botn  at 
Cracow  in  1843. 

Moehsen.  See  Mohsen. 

Moellendorf.  See  Mollendorf. 

Moeller.  See  Moller. 

Moerike.  See  Morike. 

Mceris,  m’ee'ris,  or  Myris,  ml'ris,  [Gr.  M oipic  or 
M vpig,]  a king  of  Egypt,  who,  according  to  Herodotus, 
reigned  about  1400  B.c.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a pa- 
cific monarch,  and  to  have  adorned  the  kingdom  with 
many  monuments  and  temples,  at  Thebes,  Edfou,  etc. 

Mceris  iElius,  mee'ris  ee'll-us,  a Greek  lexicog- 
rapher, surnamed  Atticista,  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  time  of  Adrian.  His  only  work  extant  is  a “ Lexi- 
con Atticum,”  or  vocabulary  of  Attic  and  Hellenic 
words. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Grteca.” 

Moeser.  See  Moser. 

Mof'fat,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  missionary,  born  near 
Edinburgh  in  1795,  set  out  for  Africa  about  1816.  He 
spent  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  southern  part  of 
that  country,  and  about  1840  published  “Missionary 
Labours  and  Scenes  in  Southern  Africa.”  He  also 
translated  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms  into  the 
Bechuana  tongue.  He  was  father-in-law  of  the  Afiican 
explorer,  Dr.  Livingstone.  Died  in  1883. 

Mohallal,  mo-hil'lal,  (Ada-Ben-Rebiah,)  an  Ara- 
bian poet,  born  at  Diarbekir,  lived  about  600  A.D.  He 
first  fixed  the  rules  and  metre  of  Arabian  poetry.  He 
was  an  uncle  of  the  poet  Amrool-Kais. 

Mo-ham'med  or  Ma-hom'et*  written  also  Mo- 
hamed  and  Muhammed,  [Arabic  pron.  mo-ham'- 
med ; Fr.  Mahomet,  mt'o'mi' ; Ger.  Mohammed,  mo- 
him'm§t,  or  Muhammed,  moo-hfim'm£t ; It.  Maometto, 
mfi-o-met'to,  or  Macometto,  mi-ko-met'to  ; Lat.  Mo- 
ham'med  or  (rarely)  Moham'medes,  (gen.  of  both,  Mo- 
hammedis,)  or  Muhammed  ; Port.  Mafoma,  mi-fo'mfi  ; 
Sp.  Mahomet,  mfi-o-mlt',]  a celebrated  religious  teacher 
and  pretended  prophet,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  most 
widely  diffused  religions  of  the  globe,  was  born  at  Mecca 
about  570  A.D.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  positively 
ascertained  ; the  authorities  are  divided  between  571  and 
569,  but  the  former  date  appears  to  be  generally  regarded 
as  the  more  probable  one.  Both  his  parents  belonged 
to  the  Koreish,  at  that  time  the  most  influential  of  all 
the  Arabian  tribes.  His  father,  Abdallah,  who  was  of 
the  family  of  Hashem,  was  regarded  as  the  handsomest 
youth  of  his  time.  He  married  A'rmnah,  of  the  noble 
family  Zohrah.  Their  only  child  was  Mohammed,  the 

* This  name  is  often  pronounced,  especially  by  the  poets,  mah'- 
ho-met'orma'ho-met,  an  accentuation  derived,  in  all  probability,  from 
the  French.  (See  Introduction,  page  13.)  Mahom'et  (with  the  accent 
on  the  penultima)  is  not  only  the  prevailing  English  pronunciation, 
but  it  corresponds  more  nearly  with  the  Arabic. 


future  prophet.  Armnah  possessed,  it  is  said,  a pecu- 
liarly nervous  temperament,  and  used  to  fancy,  while 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  that  she  was  visited  by 
spirits.  It  is  probable  that  Mohammed  inherited  from 
his  mother  his  constitutional  tendency  to  epilepsy,  as  well 
as  his  most  remarkable  mental  peculiarities.  Many  mar- 
vellous stories  are  told  of  the  circumstances  attending 
his  birth.  It  is  related,  among  other  things,  that  his 
mother  experienced  none  of  the  pangs  of  travail.  As 
soon  as  her  child  was  born,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
exclaiming,  “ There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  I am  his 
prophet !”  That  same  night  the  fire  of  Zoroaster,  which, 
guarded  by  the  Magi,  had  burned  uninterruptedly  for 
more  than  a thousand  years,  was  suddenly  extinguished, 
and  all  the  idols  in  the  world  fell  down.t 

When  his  son  was  only  two  months  old,  Abdallah 
died  ; (according  to  some  accounts,  he  died  two  months 
before  the  birth  of  Mohammed.)  Amlnah  for  a short 
time  nursed  her  infant  herself,  but  sorrow  soon  dried 
the  fountains  of  her  breast,  and  the  young  child  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  Haleemah,  (Halimah,)  a shep- 
herd’s wife,  with  whom  he  remained  about  five  years.  It 
is  related  that  when  Haleemah  showed  the  child  to  a 
celebrated  soothsayer,  (Kahin,)  who  was  an  idolater,  the 
latter  exclaimed,  “ Kill  this  child  !”  Haleemah  snatched 
away  her  precious  charge  and  fled.  Afterwards  the 
Kahin  explained  to  the  excited  multitude  : “ I swear  by 
all  the  gods,”  said  he,  “that  this  child  will  kill  those 
who  belong  to  your  faith ; he  will  destroy  your  gods, 
and  he  will  be  victorious  over  you.”  When  Mohammed 
was  four  years  old,  he  was  seized,  while  at  play,  with  a 
nervous  fit,  which  was  supposed  to  be  epilepsy.  As  this 
disease  was  ascribed  to  supernatural  influence,  his  nurse 
was  alarmed,  and  was  anxious  to  return  him  to  his 
mother ; but  she  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  keep  him 
somewhat  longer.  When  he  had  completed  his  sixth 
year,  his  mother  died.  For  the  next  two  years  he  lived 
with  his  grandfather,  Abd-el-Moottalib,  who  appears  to 
have  regarded  him  with  great  fondness.  At  his  death, 
Abd-el-Moottalib  recommended  the  orphan  to  the  care 
of  his  son,  the  noble-minded  Aboo-Talib. 

When  only  twelve  years  old,  Mohammed  accompanied 
his  uncle  on  a trading  expedition  to  Syria.  Near  Bostra 
they  met  with  an  Arabian  monk  named  Baheera  or  Ser- 
gius. It  is  said  that  Aboo-Talib,  for  some  reason  not 
explained,  found  it  necessary  to  send  the  young  Mo- 
hammed home  again,  and  that  Sergius  took  charge  of 
him  and  accompanied  him  to  Mecca.  Early  Christiau 
biographers  assert  that  Mohammed  received  his  revela- 
tions from  this  monk;  and  he  himself  tells  us  in  the 
Koran  that  he  was  accused  of  having  been  taught  by  a 
foreigner.  It  is  not  improbable  that  on  his  different 
journeys  to  Syria  he  learned  many  facts  respecting  the 
religions  of  Western  Asia;  but  how  far  the  knowledge 
of  such  facts  influenced  his  future  career  must  ever 
remain  a subject  of  conjecture. 

When  Mohammed  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  his 
uncle,  Aboo-Talib,  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  take 
charge  of  the  merchandise  which  Khadijah,  (or  Khadee'- 
jah,)  a rich  widow  of  Mecca,  was  about  to  send  to  the 
markets  of  Syria.  He  accepted  the  proposal,  and  appears 
to  have  fulfilled  his  charge  with  judgment  and  with  entire 
fidelity.  Khadijah  was  so  well  pleased  with  him  on  his 
return  that  she  offered  him  her  hand.  Although  she 
was  forty  (lunar)  years  of  age,  and  he  but  twenty-five,  it 
was  considered  by  the  family  of  Mohammed  as  a very 
desirable  connection.  Their  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  a magnificent  feast  and  great  rejoicings.  This  mar- 
riage raised  Mohammed  to  an  equal  position  with  the 
wealthiest  inhabitants  of  Mecca.  His  moral  character, 
moreover,  appears  to  have  inspired  universal  esteem 
and  confidence,  and  he  was  generally  known  by  the  sur- 
name of  El-Ameen,  (El-Amin,)  or  “the  Faithful.”  For 
several  years  after  his  marriage  he  continued  his  com- 
mercial journeys,  visiting,  with  the  caravans,  the  Arabian 
fairs  and  markets  of  Syria.  But,  being  now  above  the 
necessity  of  anxiously  toiling  for  a subsistence,  he  had 
leisure  to  give  free  scope  to  the  natural  tendency  of  his 

t It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
of  these  stories  are  not  found  in  the  earlier  accounts  of  Mohammed’s 
life,  and  are  clearly  the  inventions  of  a later  age. 
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mind,  which  inclined  him  to  religious  meditation  and 
speculation.  “ He  had,”  says  Carlyle,  “no  school  learn- 
ing ; of  the  thing  we  call  school  learning,  none  at  all. 
The  art  of  writing  was  but  just  introduced  into  Arabia  ; 
it  seems  to  be  the  true  opinion  that  Mahomet  never 
could  write.  Life  in  the  desert,  with  its  experiences, 
was  all  his  education.” 

Until  his  fortieth  year  Mohammed  appears  to  have 
been  a devout  worshipper  of  the  gods  of  his  fathers. 
About  this  time  he  began  to  entertain  serious  scruples 
respecting  the  worship  of  idols.  His  followers  ascribe 
the  change  to  a divine  revelation  ; but  others  have  sug- 
gested that  his  scruples  were  probably  excited  by  a more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Scriptures,  which  he  may  have  acquired  from  his  wife’s 
cousin,  War'aka,  who  had,  it  is  said,  once  been  a Jew 
and  afterwards  became  a Christian,  and  who  made  withal 
some  pretensions  to  astrology.  Supposing  these  con- 
jectures to  have  a basis  of  truth,  it  was  perhaps  fortunate 
for  the  new  prophet’s  claims  to  an  original  revelation 
that  Waraka  died  a short  time  before  Mohammed  pub- 
licly proclaimed  his  divine  mission.  But,  however  his 
thoughts  may  have  been  first  directed  to  the  subject  of 
religion,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was,  at 
least  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  sincere  and  unselfish 
in  his  desire  to  convert  his  countrymen  to  a better  faith. 
He  appears  to  have  thought  long  and  deeply,  and  to 
have  had  many  mental  struggles,  before  he  resolved  to 
announce  himself  as  a divine  teacher.  He  was  of  a 
nervous  and  melancholic  temperament,  and  there  were 
times,  during  the  period  of  doubt  and  conflict  which 
preceded  the  annunciation  of  his  great  mission,  when 
he  was  strongly  tempted  to  commit  suicide  by  throwing 
himself  down  from  a precipice.  (See  Sprenger’s  “ Life,” 
p.  105.)  In  all  his  trials  he  found  a great  support  in  his 
faithful  wife  Khadijah,  who  was  the  first,  as  he  himself 
declared,  among  all  his  nation  that  believed  in  him. 
“God  thus  ordained  it,”  says  Ibn  Ishak,  “that  his  duties 
might  be  made  easy  to  him  ; for,  as  often  as  he  had  to 
hear  reproachful  language,  or  was  accused  of  falsehood, 
or  was  cast  down,  she  cheered  him  up  and  inspired  him 
with  courage,  saying,  ‘Thou  speakest  the  truth.’”  We 
may  well  suppose,  with  Carlyle,  that  “of  all  the  kind- 
nesses she  had  done  him,  this  of  believing  the  earnest, 
struggling  word  which  he  now  spoke  was  the  greatest.” 
For  a considerable  time  Mohammed  preached  his  new 
doctrines  respecting  the  unity  and  glorious  attributes  of 
God  to  his  household  and  intimate  friends  only.  In  three 
years  he  had  made,  we  are  told,  only  fourteen  converts  ; 
but  among  these  were  the  high-spirited,  devoted,  and 
indomitable  Alee,  (Ali,)  who  was  afterwards  surnamed 
the  “ever-victorious  Lion  of  God,”  (see  Alee,)  and 
Aboo-Bekr,  whose  character  for  good  sense,  benevolence, 
and  straightforward  integrity  contributed  not  a little  to  the 
respectability  and  ultimate  success  of  the  new  religion. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  mission,  in  obedience,  as  he 
alleges,  to  an  express  command  from  heaven,  Mohammed 
resolved  to  make  a public  declaration  of  his  faith.  He 
addressed  himself  to  the  Koreish  and  others,  asking 
them,  “ If  I were  to  tell  you  that  there  is  an  army  on  the 
other  side  of  that  mountain,  would  you  believe  me  ?” 
“ Yes,”  they  answered,  “ for  we  do  not  consider  thee  to 
be  a liar.”  He  then  said,  “ I come  to  warn  you  ; and  if 
you  do  not  believe  me,  a great  punishment  will  befall 
you  ;”  he  told  them  they  must  renounce  idolatry,  and 
make  a profession  of  the  one  true  God  ; that  unless  they 
did  so  they  could  have  no  true  happiness  in  this  life  nor 
salvation  in  the  life  to  come.  He  formally  separated  him- 
self from  the  polytheists,  and  publicly  condemned  their 
religion.  A powerful  opposition  was  in  consequence 
organizedagainst  him, — hisuncle,  Aboo-Lahab,  (Hih'hab,) 
and  Aboo-Sofian,  (of  the  family  of  Omeyyah,)  the  prin- 
cipal leader  of  the  Koreishites,  being  among  the  number 
of  his  bitterest  enemies.  Not  only  the  prophet  himself, 
but  his  disciples  were  for  a time  in  extreme  danger  ; he 
owed  his  life  to  the  influence  of  the  powerful  family  of 
Hashem,  and  especially  to  the  magnanimity,  courage, 
and  indomitable  firmness  of  his  uncle,  Aboo-Talib,  who, 
although  he  refused  to  accept  the  new  faith,  resolved,  at 
whatever  cost,  to  protect  his  kinsman.  Every  form  of 
persuasion  and  menace  was  tried  upon  him  in  vain.  To 


the  hostile  Koreishites,  who  urged  him  to  give  up  to 
their  vengeance  the  blasphemer  of  his  country’s  gods, 
he  answered  with  indignant  scorn,  and  declared  that  if 
they  should  slay  his  nephew  the  lives  of  the  chiefs  of 
their  tribe  should  pay  for  the  life  of  Mohammed.  They 
were  thunder-struck  at  his  boldness  and  awed  by  his 
invincible  determination.  But,  while  they  hesitated  to 
provoke  the  vengeance  of  the  Hashemites  by  laying 
violent  hands  upon  Mohammed,  they  persecuted  his 
disciples  in  a hundred  ways,  insulting  and  imprisoning 
those  of  the  better  class,  and  starving  and  torturing  such 
as  had  no  wealth,  position,  or  family  connections  to  pro- 
tect them.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  persecution  many 
converts  to  the  new  faith  apostatized ; and  Mohammed, 
fearing  that  others  might  desert  him,  advised  some  of  his 
followers  to  leave  Mecca  and  seek  refuge  in  Abyssinia, 
which  was  ruled,  he  said,  by  a just  and  pious  king.  The 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  Abyssinian  monarch  proved 
that  the  confidence  of  the  prophet  was  not  misplaced. 

In  spite  of  all  opposition,  the  new  doctrines  continued 
to  spread.  In  the  sixth  year  of  Mohammed’s  mission 
tvvo  important  conversions  took  place, — the  prophet’s 
kinsman  Hamzah,  surnamed,  on  account  of  his  bravery, 
the  “ Lion  of  God,”  and  Omar,  who  had  at  first  been  a 
bitter  opponent  of  the  Islam,  but  afterwards  became  one 
of  its  most  zealous  and  powerful  defenders.  (See  Omar.) 

•Ten  years  after  the  commencement  of  his  mission, 
(that  is,  about  619  a.d.,)  Mohammed  lost  by  death  his 
generous  and  faithful  wife,  Khadijah,  and  his  noble- 
minded  uncle  and  protector,  Aboo-Talib.  He  appears 
to  have  been  greatly  cast  down  by  these  severe  afflictions, 
and  seldom  went  out  of  his  house.  Meanwhile,  his 
enemies  seemed  to  have  become  more  exasperated  than 
ever  by  the  failure  of  all  their  efforts  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  new  religion.  In  this  extremity,  his  uncle, 
Aboo-Lahab,  who  had  hitherto  been  one  of  his  most 
determined  and  bitter  opponents,  but  upon  whom  now 
devolved  the  duty  of  protecting  his  kinsman,  came  for- 
ward with  singular  magnanimity  and  said  to  Mohammed, 
“ Go  wheresoever  thou  wilt,  and  do  what  thou  wast  ac- 
customed to  do  when  Aboo-Talib  was  alive  : I swear  by 
the  gods  of  my  country  that  no  harm  shall  befall  thee 
while  I live.”  But  a few  days  afterwards  some  one  said 
to  Aboo-Lahab,  “ Do  you  know  what  your  nephew  says 
of  your  father?  he  says  he  is  in  hell.”  Aboo-Lahab 
asked  Mohammed  if  the  charge  was  true.  The  prophet 
had  the  hardihood  to  answer,  “Your  father  died  an 
idolater;  and  every  idolater  goes  to  hell.”  Upon  this, 
Aboo-Lahab  withdrew  his  protection. 

So  long  as  Khadijah  lived,  Mohammed  may  be  said  to 
have  been  a strict  monogamist.  Shortly  after  her  death 
the  daughter  of  Hakeem  and  wife  of  Othman  asked  the 
prophet  why  he  did  not  marry.  “Whom  shall  I marry?” 
said  he.  She  replied,  “If  thou  wishest  a virgin,  take 
Ayeshah,  the  daughter  of  Aboo-Bekr ; if  a widow,  take 
Sawdah,  the  daughter  of  Zamah, — she  believes  in  thee.” 
He  instantly  replied,  “I  will  marry  them  both.” 

After  Mohammed  was  abandoned  by  Aboo-Lahab, 
another  uncle,  El-Abbas,  (the  brother  of  Aboo-Talib, 
and  ancestor  of  the  Abbasside  caliphs,)  became  his  pro- 
tector. Meanwhile  the  faith  which  had  been  rejected  at 
Mecca  was  eagerly  embraced  in  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Medina.  A numerous  and  powerful  deputation  from 
the  most  influential  families  of  the  latter  city  waited  on 
the  prophet,  and  in  a solemn  covenant  promised,  with 
an  oath,  that  if  he  would  come  and  live  with  them  they 
would  protect  him  as  they  would  protect  their  own  wives 
and  children.  The  offer  of  this  powerful  aid  did  not 
come  a moment  too  soon.  His  enemies,  headed  by 
Aboo-Sofian,  had  been  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to 
procure  his  destruction.  At  length  it  was  formally  and 
publicly  resolved  that  he  should  be  slain.  In  order  to 
baffle  the  vengeance  of  the  Hashemites,  and  to  divide 
the  guilt  of  his  death,  it  was  agreed  that  one  man  from 
every  family  should  at  the  same  moment  plunge  his 
sword  into  the  heart  of  their  victim.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained for  him  but  death  or  instant  flight.  At  the  dead 
of  night,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  friend  Aboo-Bekr, 
he  silently  escaped  from  his  house.  The  generous  and  de- 
voted Alee,  covered  with  the  shawl  of  the  prophet,  laid 
himself  down  on  the  bed  of  his  master.  Meanwhile 
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Mohammed  and  Aboo-Bekr  had  fled  to  the  cave  of  Thor, 
about  a league  from  Mecca : there  they  remained  three 
days.  According  to  one  account,  their  enemies,  after 
exploring  every  hiding-place  in  the  vicinity,  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  But,  a spider  having  providentially 
spread  her  web  over  the  entrance,  the  Koreishites,  deem- 
ing it  impossible  that  Mohammed  could  have  entered 
there,  turned  back  from  their  pursuit.  Perhaps  a more 
probable  explanation  is  that  as  the  Koreishites  knew 
Medina  to  be  the  destination  of  the  fugitives,  they  never 
suspected  that  they  could  be  concealed  in  the  cave  of 
Thor,  which  lay  in  an  opposite  direction.  While  they 
were  in  the  cave,  Aboo-Bekr,  contrasting  their  weakness 
with  the  strength  of  their  enemies,  said,  trembling,  “ We 
are  but  two.”  “No,”  replied  Mohammed,  “there  is  a 
third : it  is  God  himself.”  On  the  fourth  night  the 
prophet  and  his  companion  left  their  hiding-place,  and, 
riding  on  camels  which  the  servant  of  Aboo-Bekr  had 
brought,  arrived  safely  at  Medina  sixteen  days  after  his 
flight  from  Mecca.  His  approach  having  been  made 
known,  several  hundred  of  the  citizens  went  out  to  meet 
him.  He  was  welcomed  with  loud  acclamations ; and 
he  who  a few  days  before  had  left  his  native  city  as  a 
fugitive,  with  a price  upon  his  head,  now  entered  Medina 
more  like  a king  returning  victorious  from  battle  than 
an  exile  seeking  a place  of  refuge.  This  separation  or 
flight  of  Mohammed  from  the  city  of  his  nativity  (called 
in  Arabic  Hej'rah  or  Hij'rah*)  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Mohammedan  era.t 

After  Mohammed’s  arrival  at  Medina,  a marked  change 
took  place  in  his  policy.  He  had  hitherto  asserted  liberty 
of  conscience  and  opposed  religious  violence.  He  now 
maintained  that  the  Islam  should,  if  necessary,  be  de- 
fended and  propagated  by  the  sword.  “ The  sword,” 
said  he,  “ is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of  hell : a drop  of 
blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  or  a night  spent  in  arms, 
is  of  more  avail  than  two  months  of  fasting  and  prayer  ; 
whoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven  him,  and  at 
the  day  of  judgment  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  sup- 
plied by  the  wings  of  cherubim.”  He  was  not  long  in 
carrying  his  new  principles  into  practice.  His  arch- 
enemy, Aboo-Sofian,  had,  with  only  thirty  or  forty  fol- 
lowers, conducted  a rich  caravan  of  a thousand  camels 
to  the  marts  of  Syria.  The  prophet  resolved  to  inter- 
cept it  on  its  return.  Aboo-Sofian,  having  been  informed 
of  his  design,  dispatched  a messenger  to  Mecca  and 
obtained  a reinforcement  of  nearly  a thousand  men.  Mo- 
hammed’s troops  amounted  to  considerably  less  than 
half  that  number.  The  hostile  forces  met  in  the  vale 
of  Bedr,  (or  Bedder,)  about  twenty  miles  from  Medina. 
Mohammed  was  placed  on  a throne  or  pulpit  whence 
his  eye  could  command  the  field  of  battle.  His  followers, 
being  outnumbered,  were  sorely  pressed.  At  that  critical 
moment  the  prophet  started  from  his  throne,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  threw  a handful  of  dust  into  the  air  towards 
the  Koreishites,  crying,  “ Let  their  faces  be  covered  with 
confusion  !”  Both  armies  heard  his  voice  ; the  Koreish- 
ites were  stricken  with  terror,  while  the  Mussulmans, 
assured  of  victory,  rushed  forward  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  was  irresistible.  Some  of  the  Moslem  writers  state 
that  when  the  prophet  cast  dust  into  the  air  three  thou- 
sand angelic  warriors  on  white  and  black  steeds  made 
their  appearance  and  swept  his  foes  before  them  like  a 
whirlwind.  Seventy  of  the  Koreishites  were  killed,  and 
about  the  same  number  taken  prisoners.  Among  the 
slain  was  Aboo-Jahl,  perhaps  the  most  bitter  and  fero- 
cious of  all  the  enemies  of  Islam.  His  head  was  brought 
to  Mohammed,  who  exclaimed  with  exultation,  “ This  man 
was  the  Pharaoh  of  our  people.”  So  great  was  the  terror 
and  hatred  he  had  inspired  that  even  after  his  death  his 
name  was  never  mentioned,  it  is  said,  by  true  believers 
without  the  addition,  “ May  he  be  accursed  of  God  1” 


* This  word  is  often,  but  less  correctly,  written  Hegira  : it  has, 
properly  speaking,  but  two  syllables.  The  vowel  i has  doubtless 
been  added  by  the  Italians  or  Germans  to  indicate  the  sound  of  j,  (or 
g soft.)  Reiske,  in  his  Latin  version  of  Aboolfeda’s  (Abulfeda’s) 
“Moslem  Annals,”  (“Annales  Moslemici,”)  invariably  employs  gj  or 
gi  to  represent  the  sound  of  our  j : thus,  he  writes  for  Khadijah 
Chadigja , for  Aboo-Jahl  Abu-Gjahl , etc. 

t The  era  of  the  Hejrah  is  not  calculated  from  the  very  day  of 
Mohammed’s  flight,  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  lunar  year  in 
which  it  occurred,  namely,  July  16,  622  a.d. 


The  prophet’s  success  at  Bedr  was  the  first  of  that 
wonderful  series  of  victories  which,  by  spreading  the 
new  faith  to  the  borders  of  China  on  the  east  and  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west,  were  destined  to  change  the 
face  of  the  world.  The  Islamites  were  less  successful 
in  a second  encounter  with  their  foes,  near  Mount  Ohod, 
six  miles  north  of  Medina.  Mohammed  himself  was 
wounded  in  the  face  with  a javelin,  two  of  his  teeth  were 
shattered  with  a stone,  and  seventy  of  the  faithful,  in- 
cluding Hamzah,  the  prophet’s  uncle,  were  left  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle.  But  his  enemies  gained  no  perma- 
nent advantage.  The  Koreishites  signally  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  take  Medina  by  siege.  The  Islam  constantly 
gained  new  adherents.  “ Caled  [Khaled]  and  Amrou,” 
says  Gibbon,  “ the  future  conquerors  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
most  seasonably  deserted  the  sinking  cause  of  idolatry.” 
Soon  after,  Mecca  itself  was  taken  by  the  followers  of 
the  prophet,  who,  led  by  Khaled,  (surnamed  afterwards, 
on  account  of  his  valour,  the  “ Sword  of  God,”)  entered 
the  city  in  three  divisions.  The  chiefs  of  the  Koreish 
were  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  prophet.  “ What  mercy,” 
asked  he,  “can  you  expect  from  the  man  whom  you  have 
so  deeply  wronged  ?”  “We  trust  to  the  generosity  of 
our  kinsman.”  “ And  you  shall  not  trust  in  vain  : go  ; 
you  are  safe,  you  are  free.”  He  who  seven  years  before 
had  left  his  native  city  as  a hunted  fugitive  was  now 
received  and  honoured  as  prophet  and  king.  But  in  an 
attempt  made  soon  after  to  reduce  the  Arabian  tribes 
who  still  adhered  to  idolatry,  the  army  of  Mohammed 
was  surprised  in  a mountain-pass,  and  for  a time  his 
own  life  was  in  imminent  peril.  Several  of  his  devoted 
followers  who  endeavoured  to  shield  him  with  their 
bodies  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  In  his  distress  he  cried, 
“ O my  brethren,  I am  the  apostle  of  truth  1 O man, 
stand  fast  in  the  faith  ! O God,  send  down  thine  aid  1” 
His  uncle  Abbas,  who  was  distinguished  for  the  strength 
of  his  voice,  called  on  the  flying  Moslems,  repeating  the 
promises  of  God  to  the  faithful.  The  battle  was  soon 
restored,  and  what  threatened  to  be  a disastrous  defeat 
was  changed  into  a complete  victory.  About  the  year 
630  Mohammed  sent  an  army,  under  the  command  of 
Zeid,  who  had  formerly  been  his  slave,  to  invade  Pales- 
tine, then  belonging  to  the  Greek  empire.  At  the  battle 
of  Muta,  where  for  the  first  time  the  Moslems  encoun- 
tered a foreign  foe,  Zeid  and  two  other  of  the  leaders 
were  slain.  It  is  related  of  Jaafar,  who  succeeded  Zeid 
in  the  command  of  the  army,  that  when  his  right  hand 
was  struck  off  he  seized  the  banner  with  his  left ; this 
also  being  severed  from  his  body,  he  embraced  the  stan- 
dard with  his  bleeding  stumps,  until  at  length  he  fell, 
pierced  with  no  fewer  than  fifty  wounds.  The  day  was 
saved  by  the  valour  of  Khaled,  in  whose  hand  it  is  said 
that  nine  swords  were  broken  before  the  hosts  of  the 
enemy  were  turned  backward.  Mohammed  had  to  be- 
wail, on  this  occasion,  not  only  the  death  of  his  faithful 
servant  Zeid,  but  also  that  of  many  of  his  bravest  fol- 
lowers. We  are  told  that  when,  after  the  battle,  he  first 
saw  the  young  orphaned  daughter  of  Zeid,  he  wept  over 
her  in  speechless  sorrow.  “ What  do  I see  ?”  said  one 
of  his  astonished  followers.  “ Y ou  see,”  said  he,  “ a friend 
weeping  the  loss  of  his  most  faithful  friend.” 

The  recent  successes  of  the  prophet,  by  inflaming  the 
zeal  of  the  faithful,  confirming  the  wavering,  and  con- 
vincing the  doubtful, — for,  as  it  has  been  well  observed, 
there  is  no  argument  like  success, — contributed  greatly 
to  the  rapid  diffusion  and  final  triumph  of  the  new  faith. 
But  in  the  early  part  of  632,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
organizing  a formidable  expedition  against  Syria,  he  was 
seized  with  a violent  malady,  (supposed  by  some  writers 
to  have  been  a fever,)  which,  before  many  days,  terminated 
fatally.  It  is  related  that  near  the  beginning  of  this  ill- 
ness Mohammed  said  to  one  of  his  attendants,  “ The 
choice  is  given  me  either  to  remain  on  earth  until  the 
end  of  time,  or  soon  to  depart  to  the  presence  of  God  : 
I have  chosen  the  latter.”  When  he  perceived  that  his 
end  was  near,  supported  by  the  arms  of  Alee  and  another 
relative,  he  went  into  the  mosque  and  asked  publicly  if 
he  had  injured  any  one, — if  so,  he  was  ready  to  make 
full  amends,  or  to  suffer  himself  what  he  had  inflicted  on 
others.  As  no  one  answered,  he  asked  again  if  he  owed 
any  man  anything.  A voice  replied,  “Yes, — to  me,  three 
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drachms  of  silver.”  The  prophet  ordered  the  money  to 
be  paid,  and  thanked  his  creditor  that  he  made  his  com- 
plaint now  instead  of  deferring  it  till  the  day  of  judgment. 
His  last  words  were  the  utterance  of  a broken  prayer, — 
“ O God,  pardon  my  sins — yes — I come  !”  He  died, 
according  to  the  Arabian  historians,  on  his  birthday,  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  Hejrah,  (632  a.d.,)  aged  63,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  65  years.  He  had  ceased 
to  breathe,  but  his  followers  refused  to  believe  that  he 
was  dead.  Omar,  in  his  fierce  zeal,  threatened  to  strike 
off  the  heads  of  the  infidels  who  should  dare  to  assert 
that  the  great  prophet  and  intercessor  with  God  was  no 
more.  The  authority  of  Aboo-Bekr  was  required  to 
appease  the  tumult.  “Is  it  Mohammed,  or  the  God  of 
Mohammed,  whom  you  worship  ? God  liveth  for  ever 
and  ever ; but  Mohammed,  though  his  prophet  and 
apostle,  was  mortal  like  ourselves,  and,  in  dying,  has 
but  fulfilled  his  own  prediction.” 

In  person  Mohammed  was  of  middle  stature,  with 
broad  shoulders  and  chest,  square-built  and  strong,  with 
large  hands  and  feet.  The  unusual  size  of  his  head  was 
partly  concealed  by  long  and  slightly-curling  locks  of 
hair.  His  forehead  was  broad  and  fair  for  an  Arab,  and 
his  fine  eyebrows  were  separated  by  a vein  which  swelled 
up  and  became  very  conspicuous  when  he  was  angry. 
His  eyelashes  were  long,  and  his  eyes  dark  and  glowing. 
His  nose  was  large,  prominent,  and  slightly  hooked  ; 
his  mouth  was  wide,  but  adorned  with  a fine  set  of 
teeth.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  stooped,  and  was 
slightly  round-shouldered.  His  natural  disposition  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  a high  degree  kindly  and  humane. 
“He  was  naturally  irritable,”  says  Irving,  “but  had 
brought  his  temper  under  great  control.”  One  of  his 
servants  said,  “ I served  him  from  the  time  I was  eight 
years  old,  and  he  never  scolded  me,  though  things  were 
sometimes  spoiled  by  me.”  “ He  was,”  says  a writer* 
who  will  scarcely  be  accused  of  exaggerating  his  virtues, 
“ kind  to  women, — never  beat  one,  and  entertained  more 
respect  for  them  than  is  usual  with  nations  addicted  to 
polygamy.  He  frequently  protected  women  who  came 
to  him  for  refuge.  . . . He  forbade  the  believers  to  beat 
their  wives  ; but  on  the  remonstrance  of  Omar,  who  said 
that  the  wives  would  have  the  upper  hand  over  their 
husbands,  he  allowed  it.”  Nevertheless,  he  insisted  that 
women  should  be  fairly  and  justly  treated,  and  not  beaten 
unless  the  occasion  absolutely  demanded  it.  His  own 
wives,  having  once  become  rebellious,  were  brought  to 
submission  by  a revelation  from  Heaven  and  the  blows 
of  their  relatives,!  the  prophet  himself  being  disinclined 
to  such  severity,  either  from  kindness  of  heart  or  from 
a regard  to  his  apostolic  dignity. 

“He  was,”  says  Sprenger,  “affectionate  towards  his 
relations  ; and,  notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  his  office, 
he  was  playful  with  his  wives.  Ayeshah,  being  only  nine 
years  of  age  when  she  married  him,  brought  her  toys 
into  his  house,  and  he  occasionally  played  with  her.  She 
also  used  to  race  with  him.  . . . He  would  sometimes 
tell  stories  to  his  wives,  such  as  the  adventures  of  the 
man  who  had  been  carried  away  by  the  jinn  (genii)  and, 
after  a long  stay  with  them,  returned  to  his  family.” 

The  intellectual  powers  of  Mohammed  were  of  a very 
high  order,  and  as  a poet  he  ranks  far  above  all  others 
who  have  ever  written  in  the  Arabic  tongue.  It  was 
usual  for  his  followers  to  point  to  the  beauty  and  sub- 
limity of  the  Koran  as  an  irrefutable  proof  of  his  divine 
inspiration  ; and  he  himself,  in  one  of  the  chapters  of 
that  sacred  poem,  boldly  challenges  men  and  angels  to 
produce  anything  to  equal  it,  and  confidently  affirms 
that  God  alone  could  have  dictated  so  incomparable  a 
work.  Probably  no  poet  that  ever  lived  more  fully 
realized  the  state  of  mind  known  as  poetic  furor  than 
Mohammed.  It  is  said  that  while  he  was  composing 
certain  portions  of  the  Koran  he  was  in  a state  of  such 
intense  excitement  as  amounted  almost  to  frenzy  ; and, 
if  we  may  believe  those  accounts  of  his  life  which  seem 
best  authenticated,  some  at  least  of  the  revelations  of 
the  Koran  were  actually  communicated  (or  were  believed 
by  him  to  have  been  communicated)  during  his  epileptic 
paroxysms,  while  wholly  unconscious  of  things  around 
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him.  With  this  view,  there  may  have  been  no  arrogance 
or  vanity  in  his  claiming  that  to  rival  the  Koran  was 
beyond  the  power  of  men  or  angels.  Referring  to  the 
prophet’s  tendency  to  poetic  and  elevated  thought, 
Sprenger  says,  “ His  mind  dwelt  constantly  on  the  con- 
templation of  God : he  saw  his  finger  in  the  rising  sun, 
in  the  falling  rain,  in  the  growing  crop  ; he  heard  his 
voice  in  the  thunder,  in  the  murmuring  of  the  waters, 
and  in  the  hymns  which  the  birds  sing  to  his  praise; 
and  in  the  lonely  deserts  and  ruins  of  ancient  cities  he 
saw  the  traces  of  his  anger.”  But  combined  with  all  his 
poetic  and  religious  enthusiasm  was  a vein  of  strong 
common  sense.  He  was  free  from  all  ostentation  and 
parade : that  he  pretended  to  work  miracles,  is  a cal- 
umny of  his  enemies.  He  considered  it  miracle  enough 
that  he  was  inspired  with  the  Spirit  of  Godt  this  he 
doubtless  believed  in  all  sincerity.  One  whom  Heaven 
had  so  highly  honoured  had  no  need  of  earthly  dignity 
or  worldly  splendour.  He  set  a praiseworthy  example 
of  indifference  to  earthly  riches,  of  patriarchal  simplicity 
of  manners,  and  of  frugality  in  his  diet  and  dress.  With 
his  own  hands  he  milked  his  goats,  and  afterwards  at- 
tended to  his  person.  The  costly  presents  which  he 
received  he  gave  to  his  friends.  The  riches  which  he 
obtained  from  the  spoils  of  war  and  from  tribute  were 
spent  in  promoting  the  interests  of  religion  and  in  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  the  poor.  “ His  military  triumphs,” 
says  Irving,  “ awakened  no  pride  nor  vain-glory.  . . . 
In  the  time  of  his  greatest  power  he  maintained  the 
same  simplicity  of  manners  and  appearance  as  in  the 
days  of  his  adversity.  So  far  from  affecting  regal  state, 
he  was  displeased  if  on  entering  a room  any  unusual 
testimonial  of  respect  were  shown  him.” 

The  most  glaring  moral  defect  of  Mohammed’s  char- 
acter was  his  passion  for  women,  to  justify  which  he  pre- 
tended that  he  had  received  a special  revelation  from 
heaven  and,  while  only  four  lawful  wives  were  allowed 
to  his  followers,  he  himself  had  eleven  wives,  besides 
several  concubines.  Mohammed’s  conduct  in  this  re- 
spect, viewed  in  connection  with  his  pretended  revela- 
tions, would  seem  to  go  very  far  towards  justifying  those 
who  consider  him  to  have  been  simply  an  artful  and  self- 
ish impostor.  “ But,  however  he  betrayed  the  alloy  of 
earth,”  observes  Irving,  “after  he  had  worldly  power  at 
his  command,  the  early  aspirations  of  his  spirit  con- 
tinually returned  and  bore  him  above  all  earthly  things. 
. . . On  the  mercy  of  God  he  reposed  all  his  hopes  of 
heaven.”  His  wife  Ayeshah  once  asked  him  if  it  were 
indeed  true  that  none  could  enter  paradise  except 
through  God’s  mercy.  “None — none  !”  he  replied,  with 
emphatic  earnestness.  And  when  she  again  asked  if  an 
exception  would  not  be  made  in  his  case,  he  answered, 
with  great  solemnity,  “ Neither  can  I enter  paradise 
unless  God  clothe  me  with  his  mercy.” 

Until  recently,  the  belief  has  universally  prevailed  in 
Christendom  that  Mohammed  was  not  merely  the  teacher 
of  a false  religion,  but  a conscious  impostor,  an  artful, 
self-seeking  charlatan.  But  such  a theory  of  his  life  and 
character  will  not  bear  examination.  Not  to  mention 
the  thousand  incidental  proofs  of  his  sincerity  which  are 
scattered  through  the  history  of  his  early  life,  it  is  wholly 
incredible  that  a mere  self-seeking  charlatan  would  have 
exposed  himself  to  universal  obloquy  and  certain  per- 
secution, in  the  wild  hope  that  he  might  at  last  triumph 
over  those  religious  prejudices  which  had  been  for  so 
many  ages  gaining  strength  among  his  countrymen. 
When  Aboo-Talib,  weary  of  defending  his  nephew 
against  the  implacable  hostility  of  the  Koreishites,  be- 
sought him  to  abandon  a course  attended  with  so  much 
peril  to  himself  and  his  kinsmen,  he  replied,  “O  uncle, 
I swear  by  God  that  if  they  put  the  sun  on  my  right 
hand  and  the  moon  on  my  left,  I will  not  renounce  the 
career  I have  entered  upon  until  God  gives  me  success, 
or  until  I perish.”  Aboo-Talib,  touched  with  his  heroic 
spirit,  solemnly  promised  that  he  would  not  give  him  up, 
whatever  he  might  preach. 

In  considering  the  question  of  Mohammed’s  sincerity, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  possessed  not  only  a 


$ “This  is  a peculiar  privilege  granted  unto  thee  above  the  rest  of 
the  true  believers.”  (See  Sale’s  “ Koran,”  chap,  xxxiii.) 
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vivid  and  powerful  imagination,  but  a very  peculiar  phys- 
ical and  mental  constitution.  It  seems  not  unreasonable 
to  believe,  as  traditions  relate,  that  in  those  nervous 
paroxysms  to  which  he  was  subject  he  had  visions  not 
unlike  those  which  his  mother  saw  between  sleeping  and 
waking.  Such  visions  would  be  almost  certain  to  par- 
take of  the  character  of  those  earnest  thoughts  and 
convictions  with  which  his  waking  soul  was  filled ; and 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  such  a mind  not 
merely  to  regard  those  visions  as  a divine  confirmation 
of  his  peculiar  views,  but  to  employ  them,  modified  as 
they  would  necessarily  be  by  his  powerful  imagination, 
to  give  force  and  authority  to  his  public  teachings.  Nor 
will  it  appear  at  all  unreasonable  to  those  conversant 
with  human  nature  that  one  who  was  perfectly  sincere 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career  should  afterwards — under 
the  stimulus  of  fear,  lust,  hatred,  or  ambition — pretend 
to  visions  which  he  never  had,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a divine  sanction  to  his  cherished  opinions,  or,  it  may  be, 
to  his  arbitrary  caprices  or  selfish  desires.  How  often, 
indeed,  have  the  professors  of  a far  purer  and  higher 
faith  resorted  to  stratagem  and  deceit  to  promote  what 
they  sincerely  believed  to  be  a good  cause,  which  they 
had  not  faith  enough  to  trust  to  the  care  of  Heaven  or 
to  the  legitimate  operation  of  purely  moral  influences  ! 

While  we  must  admit,  with  one  of  the  prophet’s  ablest 
and  most  successful  defenders,  (Carlyle,)  that  in  the 
Moslem  heaven  and  hell  “ there  is  enough  that  shocks  all 
spiritual  feeling  in  us,”  we  must  also  admit,  on  a candid 
examination,  that  his  religion,  on  the  whole,  made  him 
and  his  followers  better,  and  not  worse.  In  estimating 
the  influence  of  the  Islam  upon  the  nations  which  em- 
braced it,  it  would  be  obviously  unjust  to  take  as  a 
standard  of  comparison  the  highest  forms  of  Christian 
civilization.  We  should  rather  compare  the  condition  of 
those  nations  under  the  sway  of  Mohammedanism  with 
their  condition  as  it  was  before  the  advent  of  the  prophet. 
If  the  religion  of  Mohammed  was  immeasurably  inferior 
to  the  religion  of  Christ,  it  was  in  most  respects  greatly 
superior  to  every  form  of  paganism  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  and  probably  also  to  much  of  that 
spurious  or  half-spurious  Christianity  which  it  displaced 
in  Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa. 

“The  general  tenor  of  Mahomet’s  conduct,”  says 
Irving,  “up  to  the  time  of  his  flight  from  Mecca,  is  that 
of  an  enthusiast  acting  under  a species  of  mental  de- 
lusion,— deeply  imbued  with  a conviction  of  his  being  a 
divine  agent  for  religious  reform  ; and  there  is  something 
striking  and  sublime  in  the  luminous  path  which  his 
enthusiastic  spirit  struck  out  for  itself  through  the  be- 
wildering maze  of  adverse  faiths  and  wild  traditions, — 
the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  the  one  true  God, 
which  he  sought  to  substitute  for  the  blind  idolatry  of 
his  childhood.  ...  All  the  parts  of  the  Koran  supposed 
to  have  been  promulgated  by  him  at  this  time — inco- 
herently as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  and  marred  as 
their  pristine  beauty  must  be  in  passing  through  various 
hands — are  of  a pure  and  elevated  character,  and  breathe 
poetical,  if  not  religious,  inspiration.  They  show  that 
he  had  drunk  deep  of  the  living  waters  of  Christianity ; 
and  if  he  had  failed  to  imbibe  them  in  their  crystal 
purity,  it  might  be  because  he  had  to  drink  from  broken 
cisterns  and  streams  troubled  and  perverted  by  those 
who  should  have  been  their  guardians.” 

See  Sprenger,  “ Life  of  Mohammad,  from  Original  Sources,” 
Allahabad,  1851,  London,  1852,  (a  work  of  decided  merit;)  Weil, 
“ Mohammed  der  Prophet,  sein  Leben  und  sein  Lehre,”  Stuttgart, 
1S43;  Irving,  “Mahomet  and  his  Successors,”  New  York,  2 vols., 
1850;  Gagnier,  “Vie  de  Mahomet;”  Boulainvilliers,  “Vie  de 
Mahomet ;”  “ Preliminary  Discourse”  prefixed  to  Sale’s  translation 
of  the  Koran;  Prideaux,  “ Life  of  Mahomet Maracci’s  trans- 
lation of  the  Koran,  (in  Latin,)  with  notes  : Reland,  “ De  Religione 
Mohammedica Abulfeda,  “Moslem  Annals,”  (“Annales  Mos- 
lemici,”)  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Reiske;  Abulfeda,  “ Life  of 
Mohammed,”  rendered  into  Latin  by  Gagnier,  with  the  title  “De 
Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  Mohamedis,”  Oxford,  1732  ; Gibbon,  “Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  chap.  1.;  Carlyle,  “Hero  and 
Hero-Worship,”  etc.,  article  “ Mahomet,”  (one  of  the  best  productions 
of  its  author ;)  Rampoldi,  “Vita  di  Maometto,”  1822;  Noel  des 
Vergers,  “ Vie  de  Mahomet,”  1833  ; George  Bush,  “ Life  of  Mo- 
hammed,” New  York,  1830;  Samuel  Green,  “ Life  of  Mahomet,” 
1840;  Charles  Mills,  “ History  of  Mohammedanism,”  etc.,  Lon- 
don, 1812;  F.  R.  Turpin,  “ Histoirede  la  Vie  de  Mahomet,”  2 vols., 
1773;  De  Brequigny,  “ Vie  de  Mahomet,”  1754;  L.  Addison,  “ Life 
of  Mahomet,”  1678. 


Mo-ham'med  II.,  (commonly  pronounced  in  India 
mo-Hum'mdd,)  Emperor  of  India,  born  about  1150,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Gaurian  dynasty.  He  became 
master  of  part  of  Hindostan  in  1171,  after  which  he  ex- 
tended his  dominions  by  conquest.  He  took  Lahore 
and  Delhi  between  1184  and  1192,  and  Benares  in  1193. 
He  was  assassinated  in  1206. 

Mohammed  IV.,  Emperor  of  India,  born  at  Delhi 
in  1360,  succeeded  his  father,  Fyroz  (or  Feroze)  III.,  in 
1386.  Died  in  1394. 

Mohammed  V.,  born  at  Delhi  in  1406,  succeeded 
Moobarek  II.  as  Emperor  of  India  in  1434.  Died  in 
1443- 

Mohammed  VI.  of  India.  See  Baber. 

Mohammed  VII.  of  India.  See  Hoomayoon. 

Mohammed  IX.  of  India.  See  Akbar. 

Mohammed  XI.  See  Shah  Jehan. 

Mohammed  XIII.,  Emperor  of  India,  of  the  dynasty 
of  Grand  Moguls,  was  born  at  Agra  about  1685.  He 
began  to  reign  at  Delhi  in  1713.  He  granted  the  East 
India  Company  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  the  pay- 
ment of  duties.  He  was  deposed  in  1718,  and  died  the 
same  year. 

Mohammed  XIV.,  often  called  Mohammed  Shah, 

Emperor  of  India,  born  at  Delhi  about  1700,  was  a cousin 
of  the  preceding.  He  began  to  reign  in  1720.  In  1739 
Nadir  Shah  invaded  India,  captured  Delhi,  massacred 
an  immense  number  of  the  people,  and  robbed  Moham- 
med of  the  celebrated  diamond  Kohinoor.  Died  in  1748. 

Mohammed,  (Sultans  of  Turkey.)  See  Mahomet. 

Mohammed  of  Gazna.  See  Mahmood. 

Mohedano,  mo-i-d&'no,  (Antonio,)  a Spanish 
painter,  born  at  Antequera  in  1561,  excelled  in  fresco- 
painting. Died  in  1625. 

Mohl,  von,  fon  mol,  (Hugo,)  a German  botanist,  bro- 
ther of  Julius,  noticed  below,  was  a native  of  Stuttgart. 
He  published  “ Contributions  to  the  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  Plants,”  (1834,)  He  died  in  1872. 

Mohl,  von,  (Julius,)  a German  Orientalist,  born  at 
Stuttgart  in  1800.  He  studied  in  Paris  under  Remusat 
and  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  and  in  1845  became  professor  of 
the  Persian  language  in  the  College  of  France.  In  1852 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  having 
previously  been  chosen  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.  He  made  a number  of  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  “Journal  Asiatique,”  and  published  editions 
of  several  Oriental  works. 

Mohl,  von,  (Moritz,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Stuttgart  in  1802.  He  published  “Results  of 
a Journey  in  France  for  the  Purpose  of  studying  Arts 
and  Trades,”  (1845.) 

Mohl,  von,  (Robert,)  a German  jurist,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1799.  He  be- 
came professor  of  law  at  Pleidelberg  in  1847,  and  after- 
wards filled  several  important  civil  offices.  He  published 
a number  of  legal  works. 

Mohler  or  Moehler,  mo'ler,  (Johann  Adam,)  a 
German  Catholic  theologian,  born  at  Igersheim  in  1796, 
published  in  1825  a work  entitled  “ Unity  in  the  Church  ; 
or,  The  Principle  of  Catholicism.”  Died  in  1838. 

Mohn,  mon,  (Gottlob  Samuel,)  a German  glass- 
painter,  born  at  Weissenfels  in  1789.  His  most  admired 
productions  are  the  painted  windows  of  the  Imperial 
Chapel  at  Laxenburg,  near  Vienna.  Died  in  1825. 

Mohnike,  mo'ne-keh,  (Gottlieb  Christian  P’ried- 
rich,)  a German  writer  and  theologian,  born  in  Pome- 
rania in  1781,  published  a “History  of  the  Literature  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,”  (1813.)  Died  in  1841. 

Mohs,  m5s,  (Friedrich,)  a German  mineralogist, 
born  at  Gernrode  in  1774.  He  succeeded  Werner  as 
professor  of  mineralogy  at  Freiberg  in  1817,  and  after- 
wards filled  the  same  chair  at  Vienna.  He  became 
counsellor  of  mines  in  1838.  He  published,  among 
other  works,  “Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Mineral  Kingdom,”  (1832.)  Died  in  1839. 

Mohsen  or  Moehsen,  (Johann  Karl  Wilhelm,) 
a German  medical  writer  and  numismatist,  born  in  Ber- 
lin in  1722.  He  was  physician  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Died  in  1795. 

Mohsin-Fdnee  or  Mohsin-Fani,  molt'sin  ffi'nee, 
or  Mulisin-Fhni,  mooH'sin  fa'nee,  (Mohammed,)  a 
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Persian  poet,  born  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
1615.  His  principal  work  is  the  “ Dabistan,”  which  gives 
an  account  of  ancient  religious  sects.  Died  in  1670. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale Sir  John  Malcolm, 
“History  of  Persia,’’  vol.  i.  chap.  vii. 

Moigno,  mw^n'yo',  (Franqois  Napoi.6on  Marie,) 
a French  mathematician,  born  at  Guemene  in  1804,  pub- 
lished “ Lessons  in  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,” 
(1840,)  a “ Treatise  on  the  Electric  Telegraph,”  (1849,) 
and  other  works. 

Moine,  Le.  See  Lemoine. 

Moine,  Le,  leh  mwin,  (Abraham,)  a French  Protest- 
ant divine,  born  in  the  seventeenth  century,  became 
pastor  of  a French  church  in  London.  He  translated 
Bishop  Gibson’s  “Pastoral  Letters”  into  French,  and 
published  a “ Sermon  in  Defence  of  the  Sacred  History, 
in  Answer  to  Lord  Bolingbroke.”  Died  in  1760. 

Moir,  (David  Macbeth,)  a distinguished  Scottish 
writer  and  physician,  born  near  Edinburgh  in  1798.  He 
became  at  an  early  age  a contributor  to  Constable’s 
and  Blackwood’s  Magazines,  and  published  a number 
of  poems  in  the  latter,  under  the  signature  of  the  Greek 
Delta,  (A.)  Among  his  other  works  may  be  named  his 
“ Autobiography  of  Mansie  Wauch,”  a novel,  which  had 
great  popularity,  “ The  Bombardment  of  Algiers,  and 
other  Poems,”  (1816,)  “ Outlines  of  the  Ancient  History 
of  Medicine,”  etc.,  (1831,)  “ Practical  Observations  on 
Malignant  Cholera,”  (1832,)  and  “Domestic  Verses,” 
(1843.)  Died  in  1851. 

See  Dr.  T.  Aird,  “ Notice  of  Moir,”  prefixed  to  his  Poetical 
Works;  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scots- 
men,” (Supplement;)  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  August,  1851. 

Moira,  Earl  of.  See  Hastings,  Marquis  of. 

Moirae,  moi're,  [Gr.  Moipai,]  a name  applied  to  the 
Fates.  See  ParCzE. 

Moise.  See  Moses. 

Moitte,  mwat,  (Jean  Guillaume,)  a French  sculp- 
tor, born  in  Paris  in  1747.  He  executed  the  large 
bas-relief  of  the  front  of  the  Pantheon,  and  statues  of 
Cassini  and  General  Custine.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  a chevalier  of  the  legion 
of  honour.  Died  in  1810. 

See  QuatremJ:re  de  Quincy,  “ £loge  de  Moitte,”  in  the  “Mo- 
liiteur,”  1810. 

Moivre,  de.  See  Df.moivre. 

Mojon,  mo'zhiN',  (Bianca  Milesi — me-la'see,)  an 
Italian  lady,  distinguished  for  her  talents,  accomplish- 
ments, and  elevated  character,  was  born  at  Milan  in 
1790.  She  was  married  in  1825  to  Dr.  Mojon,  physician 
to  the  court  in  Paris.  An  interesting  account  of  her  was 
written  by  her  friend  Emile  de  Souvestre.  Died  in  1849. 

See,  also,  Bessie  R.  Parke,  “Twelve  Biographical  Sketches,” 
London,  1S66. 

Moke,  mo'keh,  (Henri  Guillaume,)  a Belgian 
writer,  born  at  Havre  in  1803.  He  produced,  besides 
other  works,  a “ History  of  Belgium,”  (2  vols.,  1839-40.) 

Moktader-Billah,  mok'tS.-der  bil'lah,  or  Muktader- 
(mook'ti-der)  Billah,  (Abooi-Fadhl-Jaafar,  3,'bobl 
fld’l  ji'far,)  an  Abbasside  caliph  of  Bagdad,  was  born  in 
894  a.d.,  and  began  to  reign  in  909.  He  was  defeated 
and  killed  in  932  by  Monnes  or  Mounes. 

Mola,  mo'll,  (Giambattista,)  a painter,  of  Italian 
extraction,  called  Mola  di  Francia,  born  at  Besainjon 
in  1614.  He  was  a pupil  of  Vouet,  and  excelled  as  a 
landscape-painter.  Died  in  1661. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Mola,  (Pietro  Francesco,)  sometimes  called  Mola 
DI  Roma,  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  born  about  1620, 
was  a pupil  of  Albano.  He  painted  a number  of  his- 
torical works  of  great  merit,  but  he  excelled  particularly 
in  landscapes.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  his  “ Saint 
John  in  the  Desert,”  “History  of  Joseph,”  and  “Saint 
Bruno.”  Died  in  1666. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Viardot,  “ Musses 
de  l’Europe.” 

Molai  or  Molay,  de,  deh  mo'lct',*  (Jacques,)  last 
grand  master  of  the  order  of  the  Templars,  was  born  in 
Burgundy.  The  wealth  and  power  to  which  this  order 
had  arisen  having  excited  the  jealousy  of  Philippe  le  Bel, 


* See  Introduction,  V.,  7 and  9. 


King  of  France,  and  Pope  Clement  IV.,  a plan  was  laid 
by  the  two  sovereigns  for  their  destruction.  Molai,  being 
invited  to  France  in  1306,  was  arrested  on  his  arrival, 
together  with  all  the  Templars  in  that  country,  and,  on 
various  criminal  charges,  condemned  to  death.  Nearly 
sixty  of  the  knights  perished  at  the  stake  ; and  the  grand 
master,  after  seven  years’  imprisonment,  shared  their 
fate,  in  1314. 

See  Pierre  Dupuy,  “Histoire  de  la  Condamnation  des  Tem- 
pliers,”  1751 , G.  G.  Ardison,  “ The  Knights  Templars,”  1852. 

Molanus.  See  Vermeui.en,  (Jan.) 

Molard,  modSit',  (Franqois  Emmanuel,)  a French 
inventor  of  machinery,  born  in  1774;  died  in  1829. 

His  brother  Claude  Pierre  (1758-1837)  also  in- 
vented several  useful  machines. 

Molbech,  mol'bSK,  (Christian,)  an  eminent  Danish 
historian,  philologist,  and  bibliographer,  born  at  Soroe 
in  1783.  After  travelling  in  England  and  other  countries 
of  Europe,  he  became  in  1823  professor  of  the  history 
of  literature,  and  first  secretary  of  the  Royal  Library, 
at  Copenhagen.  Among  his  principal  works  are  a 
“ History  of  the  Wars  of  Ditmarschen,”  (1813,)  “Danish 
Dialect-Lexicon,”  (1837,)  and  “ History  of  Erik  Plogpen- 
ning,”  (1846.)  He  published  between  1814  and  1817  a 
literary  journal  of  great  merit,  entitled  the  “Athene,” 
and  subsequently  became  editor  of  the  “Nordisk  Tid- 
skrift”  and  “ Historisk  Tidskrift,”  (1840.)  Molbech  also 
had  a share  in  the  great  “ Dictionary  of  the  Danish  Lan- 
guage,” (unfinished.)  Died  at  Copenhagen  in  1857. 

See  Erslew,  “ Forfatter- Lexicon.” 

Molbech,  (Christian  Knud  Frederik,)  a Danish 
poet,  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Copenhagen 
in  1821.  He  produced  “Dante,”  a drama,  and  lyric 
poems,  (1846,)  which  are  highly  commended. 

Mole,  modi',  (Franqois  Ren£,)  a celebrated  French 
comedian,  born  in  Paris  in  1734.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Institute,  and  director  of  the  Academy  at  the  Theatre 
Franjais.  Died  in  1802. 

Mole,  (Louis  Mathieu,)  Count,  an  eminent  French 
statesman,  born  in  Paris  in  1781,  was  descended  from 
Mathieu  Mole,  noticed  below.  He  published  in  1805 
“Moral  and  Political  Essays,”  which  procured  for  him 
the  favour  of  Napoleon,  by  whom  he  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed master  of  requests,  and  prefect  of  the  Cote-d’Or. 
In  1813  he  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Massa  as  minister  of 
justice.  He  was  created  a peer  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
in  1817  became  minister  of  the  marine.  Under  Louis 
Philippe  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  from  August 
to  November,  1830,  and  became  in  April,  1837,  prime 
minister  ; but,  overcome  by  the  opposition  of  Guizot, 
Thiers,  and  Berryer,  he  resigned  his  post,  March  31, 
1839.  In  1840  he  succeeded  De  Quelen  in  the  French 
Academy.  Died  in  1855. 

See  Louis  de  Lom£nie,  “M.  le  Comte  Mol4,  par  un  Homme  de 
Rien,”  1840;  A.  de  Cesena,  “Le  Comte  Mole,”  1842;  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale.” 

Mole,  (Mathieu,)  an  eminent  French  magistrate, 
born  in  1584.  He  was  attorney-general  in  1614,  and  in 
1641  was  appointed  by  Richelieu  first  president  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris.  During  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde 
he  was  conspicuous  for  his  intrepidity  and  his  energetic 
measures  in  quelling  the  insurrections  of  Paris.  In  1651 
he  became  keeper  of  the  seals.  He  left  interesting  “ Me- 
moires,”  (published  in  4 vols.,  1855.)  Died  in  1656. 

See  Barante,  “ Vie  de  Mole”’  Henrion  de  Pansey,  “£loge 
de  M.  Mol4,”  1775;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Moleschott,  mo'Ies-sKot',  (Jacob,)  a Dutch  natural- 
ist and  physiologist,  born  at  Bois-le-Duc  in  1822,  studied 
medicine  and  natural  science  at  Heidelberg,  and  settled 
as  a physician  at  Utrecht.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
“Critical  Examination  of  Liebig’s  Theory  of  the  Alimen- 
tation of  Plants,”  (1845,)  “Doctrine  of  Aliments,”  (1850,) 
“Circular  Motion  of  Life,”  (1852,)  and  other  similar 
works.  He  became  professor  of  physiology  and  an- 
thropology at  Heidelberg  in  1847,  and  of  physiology  at 
Zurich  in  1855.  Among  his  works  are  “Light  and  Life,” 
(“Licht  und  Leben,”  1856,)  and  one  on  George  Forster, 
entitled  “Georg  Forster  der  Naturforscher  des  Volks,” 
(1854.)  He  is  ranked  among  the  most  prominent  ad- 
vocates of  the  materialistic  philosophy,  (although  he 
recognizes  a mixture  of  spiritual  life  with  the  material 
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life  of  the  universe.)  He  totally  rejects  the  idea  of  crea- 
tion in  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  term,  referring 
the  origin  of  all  the  species  of  animals  to  the  operation 
of  universal  and  unchangeable  physical  laws. 

Moleswortli,  molz' worth,  (Robert,)  Viscount,  a 
statesman  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Dublin  in  1656.  He 
was  appointed  by  William  III.  a member  of  his  privy 
council,  and  in  1692  was  envoy-extraordinary  to  Den- 
mark. He  published,  after  his  return,  an  “ Account 
of  Denmark,”  a severe  criticism  on  the  government  and 
customs  of  the  Danes,  which  gave  great  offence  to  that 
people  but  was  very  popular  in  England.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  numbered  among  his 
friends  Locke  and  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Died  in  1725. 

See  Walpole,  “ Royal  and  Noble  Authors Lodge,  “ Peerage.” 

Molesworth,  (Sir  William,)  an  eminent  English 
■statesman,  born  in  Surrey  in  1810.  Llaving  completed 
his  studies  at  a German  university,  he  was  elected  to 
Parliament  for  East  Cornwall  in  1832.  He  was  for  many 
years  associated  with  John  Stuart  Mill  as  editor  of  the 
“ Westminster  Review.”  He  represented  Southwark  in 
Parliament  in  1850,  and  was  appointed  first  commissioner 
of  public  works  in  1853,  and  secretary  of  the  colonies 
in  July,  1855.  He  died  in  October  of  the  same  year. 
Besides  his  articles  in  the  “Westminster  Review,”  Sir 
William  published  a complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Hobbes. 

Moleville,  (Antoine  Francois  Bertrand.)  See 
Bertrand  de  Molleville. 

Moliere,  mo'le-aiR',  a celebrated  French  comic  au- 
thor and  actor,  whose  original  name  was  Jean  Baptiste 
Poquelin,  (pok'IlN',)  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1622.  He  received  instruction  in  private  from 
the  philosopher  Gassendi,  and  in  his  youth  assisted  his 
father,  who  was  a dealer  in  tapestry,  ( marchand tapissier.) 
He  became  valet-de-chambre  to  the  king,  Louis  XIII., 
about  1640.  Having  assumed  the  name  of  Moliere,  he 
adopted  the  profession  of  comic  actor  about  1644,  and 
a few  years  later  appeared  in  the  provinces  at  the  head 
of  a small  troupe  which  he  had  formed.  His  first  regular 
drama  was  “The  Giddy-Head,”  (“  L’Etourdi,”)  which 
was  performed  with  success  by  his  troupe  at  Lyons  in 
1653.  Attracted  to  the  capital  by  a growing  ambition, 
and  favoured  with  royal  patronage,  he  opened  there  a 
theatre  in  1658.  His  “ Affected  Ladies,”  (“  Precieuses 
ridicules,”)  a satire  on  the  affected  style  and  euphuism 
which  were  then  in  fashion,  was  performed  with  great 
applause  in  1659.  “Sganarelle”  came  out  in  1660. 
His  fame  was  increased  by  his  “ School  for  Husbands,” 
(“Ecole  des  Maris,”  1661,)  a comedy  of  manners,  char- 
acter, and  intrigue.  He  produced  in  1666  “The  Mis- 
anthrope,” esteemed  one  of  his  master-pieces.  “ The 
dialogue  of  this,”  says  Hallam,  “ is  uniformly  of  the 
highest  style  ; the  female  and  indeed  all  the  characters 
are  excellently  conceived  and  sustained.”  Still  more 
popular  was  the  “Hypocrite,”  (“Tartuffe,”  1667,)  an 
original  creation  in  dramatic  poetry,  and  generally  con- 
sidered the  greatest  effort  of  his  genius.  He  was  the 
author  of  about  thirty  other  comedies,  in  verse  or  prose, 
among  which  “The  Bores,”  (“Les  Facheux,”  1661,) 
the  “School  for  Wives,”  (“Ecole  des  Femmes,”  1662,) 
“ Love  (or  Cupid)  as  Physician,”  (“  L’ Amour  Medecin,” 
1665,)  “Le  Medecin  malgre  lui,”  (1666,)  “The  Miser,” 
(“  L’Avare,”  1667,)  “ Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,” 
(1670,)  “Learned  (or  Pedantic)  Ladies,”  (“Femmes  sa- 
vantes,”  1672,)  and  “The  Imaginary  Invalid,  (or  Hypo- 
chondriac,”) (“Le  Malade  imaginaire,”  1673,)  are  greatly 
admired.  Died  in  1673. 

There  is  perhaps  in  the  whole  history  of  literature  no 
more  remarkable  instance  of  the  triumph  of  genius  than 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  career  of  Moliere.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  -were  the  pride  and  tyranny  of  rank  more  predomi- 
nant than  in  France  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Yet  many  of  the  French  nobility  treated  Mo- 
liere as  a companion  and  equal.  “ Come  to  me  at  any 
hour  you  please,”  said  the  great  Prince  de  Conde  to  our 
author  : “ you  have  but  to  announce  your  name  : your 
visit  can  neverbe  ill-timed.”  (See  Scott’s  “ Miscellanies.”) 
The  success  of  “ Tartuffe”  was  a signal  victory  achieved  in 
the  face  of  an  all-prevailing  bigotry,  which  was  strongly 
entwined  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  age  and  had  struck 


deep  root  into  the  heart  of  the  king  himself.  But  the 
castle  of  prejudice,  invincible  to  every  other  assault,  was 
fain  to  open  its  reluctant  gates  to  the  transcendent  ge- 
nius of  Moliere.  He  was  remarkable  not  merely  for  his 
wonderful  comic  talent,  but  for  his  admirable  delineation 
of  human  nature  as  it  appears  in  all  countries  and  all  ages. 
“ In  the  more  appropriate  merits  of  comedy,”  says  Hal- 
lam, “ in  just  and  forcible  delineation  of  character,  skilful 
contrivance  of  circumstances,  and  humorous  dialogue, 
we  must  award  him  the  prize.”  The  same  eminent  critic 
thinks  “that  Shakspeare  had  the  greater  genius,  but 
perhaps  Moliere  has  written  the  best  comedies.”  He  was 
not  a member  of  the  French  Academy.  After  Moliere’s 
death,  that  learned  body  placed  his  bust  in  their  hall, 
with  this  beautiful  and  appropriate  inscription  : 

“ Rien  ne  manque  a sa  gloire  ; il  manquait  k la  notre.”* 

See  Grimarest,  “Vie  de  J.  B.  Poquelin  de  Moliere,”  1705: 
Voltaire,  “Vie  de  Moliire,”  etc.,  1739;  La  Harpe,  “ Id^es  sur 
Moliere  ;”  Caii.hava,  “ Etudes  sur  Moliere,”  1802 ; J.  Taschereau, 
“ Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  desOuvrages  de  Moliere,”  1825  ; Jean  Sylvain 
Bailly,  “ Eloge  de  Molifere,”  1770;  Sainte-Beuve,  “Portraits 
litteraires  “ Nouvelle  Biograpliie  Generale  “ Lives  of  the  Most 
Eminent  French  Writers,”  by  Mrs.  Shelley;”  Essay  on  Moliere, 
in  Scott’s  “ Miscellanies,”  vol.  i.,  and  the  same  article  in  the  “ Foreign 
Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1828;  Prescott,  “Miscellanies;” 
Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  “Edinburgh  Re- 
view” for  July,  1845. 

Molieres,  de,  deh  mo'le-aiR',  (Joseph  Privat,)  a 
French  philosopher  and  mathematician,  born  at  Taras- 
con  in  1677,  was  a friend  and  disciple  of  Malebranche. 
He  succeeded  Varignon  as  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  College  of  France  in  1723,  and  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1729.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  scientific  works.  It  is  related,  as 
an  instance  of  his  abstraction  of  mind,  that  when  a 
robber  one  day  entered  his  apartment,  Molieres  showed 
him  where  his  money  was  kept,  but  begged  him  not  to 
disturb  his  papers.  Died  in  1742. 

Molin,  mo'liN',  or  Dumoulin,  du'moo'klN',  (Jac- 
ques,) a celebrated  French  physician,  born  near  Mende 
in  1666,  was  patronized  by  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. 
He  made  free  use  of  the  lancet  in  his  practice,  and  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  original  of  “ Dr.  San- 
grado”  in  Le  Sage’s  “Gil  Bias.”  On  his  death-bed  he 
said  to  his  attendants,  “ I leave  behind  me  three  great 
physicians, — Diet,  Water,  and  Exercise.”  Died  in  1755- 

See  “Eloge  de  M.  Molin,”  1761. 

Molina,  mo-lee'ni,  (Giovanni  Ignazio,)  a naturalist, 
born  in  Chili  in  1740,  lived  many  years  at  Bologna.  He 
wrote  an  “ Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  Chili,”  (1782,) 
and  a “Civil  History  of  Chili,”  (1787,)  both  in  Italian. 
Died  in  1829. 

Molina,  mo-lee'nj,  (Luis,)  a celebrated  Spanish 
Jesuit,  born  in  New  Castile  about  1535,  was  professor 
of  theology  at  Ev'ora,  in  Portugal,  for  twenty  years.  His 
principal  work  is  entitled  “ De  Concordia  Gratiae  et 
Liberi  Arbitrii,”  (1588,)  in  which  he  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  free  will  of  man  with  predestination.  This  treatise 
was  severely  assailed  by  the  Calvinists,  Dominicans,  and 
Jansenists,  and  a bitter  controversy  ensued,  which  was 
partially  suppressed  by  Pope  Paul  V.  Died  about  1600. 

See  Bossuet,  “ Avertissement  aux  Protestants;”  N.  Antonio, 
“Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Molina,  de.  See  Argote  de  Molina. 

Molina,  de,  Count.  See  Carlos  of  Bourbon. 

Molinaeus,  the  Latin  of  Dumoulin,  which  see. 

Molinari.  See  Mulinari,  (Stefano.) 

Molinari,  mo-le-ni'ree,  or  Mulinari,  moo-le-na'ree, 
(Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian  painter,  called  also 
Caraccino,  born  at  Savigliano  in  1577;  died  in  1640. 

Moline  de  Saint- Yon,  mo'kn'  deh  s&Nt'ydN', 
(Alexandre  Pierre,)  a French  general  and  writer, 
born  in  Lyons  in  1786.  He  was  minister  of  war  from 
November,  1845,  until  May,  1847.  Among  his  works 
is  a “ History  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,”  (4  vols.,  1859.) 

Molinet,  moTeTiM,  (Jean,)  a French  poet  and  histo- 
rian of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  appointed  librarian 
to  Margaret  of  Austria,  and  historiographer  to  the  house 
of  Burgundy,  and  wrote  numerous  works  in  prose  and 
verse.  Died  in  1507. 

See  Reiffenberg,  “Memoire  sur  J.  Molinet,”  1835. 

* “ Nothing  is  wanting  to  his  glory ; but  he  was  wanting  to  ours.” 
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Molinet,  du,  dii  mo'le'ni',  (CLAUDE,)  a French  an- 
tiquary, born  at  Chalons  in  1620,  was  the  author  of  a 
“ History  of  the  Principal  Popes,  taken  from  Medals.” 
Died  in  1687. 

Molinetti,  mo-le-net'tee,  (Antonio,)  an  eminent 
Italian  anatomist  and  physiologist,  born  at  Venice.  He 
obtained  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  Padua  in  1649.  He 
wrote  “ On  the  Senses  and  their  Organs,”  (“De  Sensibus 
et  eorum  Organis,”  1669.)  Died  in  1675. 

Molinier,  mo'le'ne-i',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French 
ecclesiastic,  celebrated  as  a pulpit  orator,  was  born  at 
Arles  in  1675.  He  published  a translation  of  the  Psalms 
into  French  verse,  and  “ Select  Sermons.”  Died  in 
1745- 

Molinos,  mo-lee'n6s,  (Miguel,)  a Spanish  theologian, 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Quietists,  was  born  at  Saragossa 
about  1630.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  “ Spiritual 
Guide,”  (1675,)  and  inculcates,  as  its  leading  doctrines, 
the  abstraction  of  the  mind  from  external  objects,  and 
the  contemplation  of  the  Deity.  The  book  was  con- 
demned by  the  Inquisition,  and  Molinos  sentenced  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  from  which  he  was  released  by 
death  in  1696. 

See  Hodgson,  “Reformers  and  Martyrs,”  Philadelphia,  1867; 
Pluquet,  “Dictionnaire  des  H£r£sies Scharling,  “ Mystikeren 
M.  Molino’s  Laere  og  Skjaebne,”  1852. 

Molitor,  mo'le'toR',  (Gabriel  Jean  Joseph,)  a 
French  marshal,  born  in  Lorraine  in  1770.  He  was 
appointed  Governor-General  of  Swedish  Pomerania  in 
1807,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  subsequent  cam- 
paigns from  1808  to  1814.  He  gave  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  Bourbons  after  the  restoration,  and  was  made  cheva- 
lier of  Saint  Louis.  He  commanded  the  second  corps 
of  the  army  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1823,  and  by 
his  skill  and  decision  soon  put  an  end  to  the  war.  He 
was  created  a marshal  by  Louis  XVIII.  Died  in  1849. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Gen^raux  Fran?ais.” 

Mollendorf  or  Moellendorf,  von,  fon  mol'len- 
doitf',  (Richard  Joachim  Heinrich,)  a Prussian  com- 
mander, born  in  1725,  served  under  Frederick  the  Great 
in  the  principal  campaigns  of  the  Seven  Years’  war. 
In  1794  he  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  as  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Prussian  army.  Died  in  1816. 

Moller,  mol'ler,  [Lat.  Molle'rus,]  (Daniel  Wil- 
helm,) a German  scholar,  born  at  Presburg  in  1642. 
He  became  professor  of  history  and  metaphysics  at 
Altorf  in  1674,  and  was  made  a count  palatine  by  the 
emperor  Leopold.  He  wrote  numerous  Latin  works, 
in  prose  and  verse.  Among  them  are  dissertations  on 
many  Latin  classic  authors.  Died  in  1712. 

See  “ Memoria  Molleri,”  1713. 

Moller,  (Georg,)  a German  architect,  born  in  Hano- 
ver in  1784.  Among  his  best  works  are  the  opera-house 
at  Darmstadt  and  the  theatre  at  Mentz.  He  published 
“Monuments  of  German  Architecture,”  (3  vols.,  1815— 
45,)  and  other  architectural  treatises.  Died  in  1852. 

Moller  or  Moeller,  mol'ler,  (John,)  a Danish  biog- 
rapher, born  at  Flensborg  in  1661.  He  published  “Cim- 
bria  Literata,”  containing  biographies  of  authors  born 
in  Sleswick-Holstein,  (3  vols.,  1744.)  Died  in  1725. 

Moller  or  Moeller,  (Peter  Ludwig,)  a Danish  poet 
and  critic,  born  at  Aalborg  in  1814.  He  became  a resi- 
dent of  Paris  in  1851.  Among  his  works  are  “Lyric 
Poems,”  (1840,)  and  “ The  Fall  of  the  Leaves,”  (1855.) 

Mollerus.  See  Moller. 

Mollet,  mo'H',  (Claude,)  a French  horticulturist, 
was  first  gardener  to  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  and 
gave  the  designs  for  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  Fon- 
tainebleau, and  Saint-Germain.  Died  about  1613. 

Mollevaut,  mol'vo',  (Charles  Louis,)  a French  lit- 
terateur, born  at  Nancy  in  1776.  He  wrote  elegies, 
fables,  and  other  original  poems,  and  made  successful 
translations  from  the  Latin  of  Virgil’s  “ .AEneid”  and 
“ Georgies,”  Horace’s  “ Art  of  Poetry,”  and  the  “ Ele- 
gies” of  Tibullus  and  of  Catullus,  (all  in  verse.)  Died 
in  1844. 

Molleville,  de.  See  Bertrand  de  Molleville. 

Mollien,  de,  deh  mo'le^N',  (Nicolas  Francois,) 
Comte,  a French  statesman,  born  at  Rouen  in  1758. 
He  was  created  minister  of  the  treasury  by  Napoleon 
in  1806.  He  published  an  account  of  his  life,  entitled 


“ Memoires  d’un  Ministre  du  Tresor  public,”  (1780- 
1845.)  Died  in  1850. 

See  Prosper  de  Barante,  “ Notice  sur  M.  le  Comte  Mollien,” 
1850;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate “London  Quarterly  Re- 
view” for  July,  1852. 

Mol-loy',  (Charles,)  an  Irish  dramatist  and  political 
writer,  born  in  Dublin,  became  editor  of  the  London 
journal  called  “Common  Sense.”  He  wrote  comedies 
entitled  “The  Coquette,”  “Half-Pay  Officers,”  and 
“ The  Perplexed  Couple.”  Died  in  1767. 

MoTo-eh  or  Mo'leeh,  [Heb.  -\i77D,]  a heathen  deity 
worshipped  by  the  Ammonites  and  other  Oriental  tribes, 
who  offered  to  him  human  sacrifices. 

Molosse.  See  Molossus. 

Mo-los'sus,  [Gr.  MoAooaof ; Fr.  Molosse,  mo'loss',] 
a son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Andromache,  is  said  to  have 
reigned  in  Epirus.  Molossia  is  supposed  to  have  de-- 
rived  its  name  from  him. 

Moltke,  molt'keh,  (Adam  Wilhelm,)  Count,  a 
Danish  statesman,  son  of  Joachim  Godske,  noticed 
below,  was  born  in  1785.  He  was  minister  of  finance 
under  Christian  VIII.  for  many  years.  Fie  resigned 
in  1848,  and  was  president  of  the  ministry  from  1848 
to  1852. 

Moltke,  (Joachim  Godske,)  Count,  a Danish  states- 
man, and  a liberal  patron  of  learning,  born  at  Nyegaard 
in  1746,  became  minister  of  state  in  1781.  Died  in  1818. 

Moltke,  (Magnus,)  Count,  a Danish  jurist  and 
writer,  born  in  1783.  Fie  published  a “ Journey  in  Upper 
and  Middle  Italy,”  (1833,)  and  several  political  treatises. 

Moltke,  von,  fon  molt'keh,  (FIelmuth  Karl  Ber- 
nard,) Baron,  a Prussian  general,  eminent  as  a strate- 
gist, was  born  in  Mecklenburg  in  1800.  He  became 
major-general  in  1856,  and  lieutenant-general  in  1859. 
He  was  chief  of  the  royal  staff,  and  planned  the  campaign 
which  resulted  in  the  great  and  decisive  victory  of  Sa- 
dowa,  fuly  3,  1866.  He  directed  in  person  the  operations 
of  the  Prussian  armies  in  the  success  ul  war  of  1870. 
He  was  created  a count  in  1870,  and  chief  maishal  of 
the  Get  man  Empire  in  1871. 

Moltke,  von,  fon  molt'keh,  (Karl,)  Count,  a Danish 
absolutist  politician,  born  in  1800;  died  in  1858. 

Moltzer,  molt'ser,  (Jakob,)  a learned  German  writer, 
born  at  Strasburg  in  1503.  He  translated  Tacitus  into 
German,  and  edited  Homer.  Died  in  1558. 

Molyn,  (Peter.)  See  Tempesta. 

Molyneux,  mol'e-nooks',  (William,)  an  eminent 
mathematician,  born  in  Dublin  in  1656.  After  studying 
law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  for  three  years,  he 
returned  to  Ireland  in  1678.  In  1683  he  aided  in  organ- 
izing the  Dublin  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  he 
afterwards  became  president.  For  his  attainments  in 
the  exact  sciences  he  was  elected  in  1685  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  whose  “Transactions”  contain  many 
treatises  composed  by  him  on  various  subjects.  In  1692 
he  produced  his  principal  work,  “Dioptrica  Nova,”  a 
treatise  on  optics,  which  was  revised  by  Halley.  It  was 
the  first  English  work  on  optics  that  had  appeared,  and 
was  for  a long  time  the  principal  manual  of  opticians. 
He  represented  the  University  of  Dublin  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  a few  years  before  his  death.  Died  in  1698. 

Molza,  mol'zS,  or  Molsa,  (Francesco  Maria,)  an 
Italian  poet,  born  at  Modena  in  1489.  He  wrote  Latin 
elegies  of  great  elegance,  and  a number  of  poems  in 
Italian,  chiefly  of  a licentious  character.  Died  in  1544. 

Molza,  (Tarquinia,)  an  Italian  lady,  distinguished 
for  her  knowledge  of  mathematics,  philosophy,  and 
languages,  was  a granddaughter  of  the  preceding.  She 
made  translations  from  Plato,  and  wrote  poems  in  Latin 
and  Italian.  The  Roman  senate  conferred  upon  her  the 
right  of  citizenship,  and  Tasso  gave  the  name  of  Molza 
to  his  “Dialogue  on  Love.”  Died  in  1617. 

See  Hilarion  de  Coste,  “fllogesdes  Dames  illustres;”  Gin- 
GUENit,  “Histoire  litteraire  d’ltalie.” 

Mombelli,  mom-bel'lee,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian 
musician  and  composer,  born  near  Vercelli  in  1751.  He 
was  noted  as  a tenor  singer.  Died  in  1835. 

Momboir.  See  Mauburne. 

Mombrisio,  mom-bRee'se-o,  [Lat.  Mombri'tius,] 
(Bonino,)  an  Italian  scholar  and  writer,  born  at  Milan 
in  1424.  He  published  several  editions  of  the  classics, 
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which  are  highly  esteemed,  and  “Lives  of  the  Saints,’’ 
(“  Sanctuarium.”)  Died  about  1482. 

Mombritius.  See  Mombrisio. 

Momigny,  de,  deh  mo'mfen'ye',  (J£r6mf.  Joseph,)  a 
French  composer  and  musician,  born  at  Philippeville  in 
1766.  He  published  several  works  on  the  theory  of 
music.  Died  in  1838. 

Mommsen,  mom'sen,  (Johannes  Tycho,)  a German 
scholar,  brothei  of  the  following,  was  born  in  1819.  He 
produced  a good  translation  of  Pindar  into  German 
verse,  (1846,)  and  “Essays  on  Shakspeare,”  (1855.) 

Mommsen,  (Theodor,)  a German  jurist,  historian, 
and  antiquary,  born  in  Sleswick-Holstein  in  1817.  He 
became  professor  of  Roman  law  at  Breslau  in  1854. 
Among  his  principal  works  may  be  named  “The  Mone- 
tary System  of  the  Romans,”  “Collection  of  Neapolitan 
Inscriptions,”  (1852,)  and  “Roman  History,”  (1857). 
He  is  an  a-sociate  of  the  French  Institute.  In  1882  he 
was  tried  on  a charge  of  having  slandered  Piince  Bis- 
marck in  an  election  speech,  and  acquitted. 

Momoro,  mo'mo'ro',  (Antoine  Francois,)  a French 
Jacobin,  born  at  Besai^on  in  1756.  He  was  guillotined 
as  a Hebertist  in  1794. 

Mo'  mus,  [Gr.  Mw/zof,]  in' classic  mythology,  was  the 
god  of  mockery,  ridicule,  and  irony,  and  was  called  the 
son  of  Night,  (Nox.)  He  is  said  to  have  criticised  the 
gods  with  great  audacity,  and  to  have  censured  Vulcan 
because,  when  he  (according  to  one  of  the  ancient  myths) 
formed  a man,  he  did  not  place  a window  or  door  in  his 
breast,  so  that  his  secret  thoughts  might  be  perceived. . 

Mona,  mo'ni,  Moni,  mo'nee,  or  Monio,  mo'ne-o, 
(Domenico,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1550; 
died  in  1602. 

Monagas,  mo-ni'gis,  (Don  Jacinto,)  a South  Amer- 
ican commander,  born  in  Venezuela  in  1785,  was  one 
of  the  principal  liberators  of  Colombia.  He  was  killed 
in  battle  in  1819. 

Monantheuil,  de,  deh  mo'nSN'tuI'  or  moTifiN'tuh'- 
ye,  [Lat.  Monantho'lius,]  (Henri,)  a French  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Rheims  about  1536.  He  became 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  College,  Paris, 
where  he  numbered  among  his  pupils  Lamoignon  and 
De  Thou.  Pie  was  the  author  of  several  scientific  treat- 
ises in  Latin.  Died  in  1606. 

See  Niceron,  “M^moires.” 

Monantholius.  See  Monantheuil. 

Monardes,  mo-naR'des,  (Nicolas,)  a Spanish  phy- 
sician and  botanist,  was  a native  of  Seville.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  a “Treatise  on  the  Medicines  of  the 
New  World.”  Linnaeus  named  in  his  honour  the  genus 
Monarda.  Died  in  1578. 

Mon-bod'do,  (James  Burnet,)  Lord,  a learned 
Scottish  jurist  and  eccentric  writer,  born  in  Kincardine- 
shire in  1714.  He  studied  at  Aberdeen,  and  subsequently 
at  the  University  of  Groningen,  and  was  appointed,  after 
his  return  to  Scotland,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
session,  (1767.)  He  published  (1774)  his  “Dissertation 
on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,”  in  which  he 
manifests  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  literature 
and  philosophy  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  advances  the 
theory  that  the  human  race  was  originally  a species  of 
monkey.  In  his  “Ancient  Metaphysics,  or  the  Science 
of  Universals,”  (1779,)  Lord  Monboddo  has  still  further 
developed  the  same  ideas.  He  was  intimate  with  Dr. 
Johnson  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  time,  by  whom 
he  was  highly  esteemed  for  the  excellence  of  his  charac- 
ter. Died  in  1799. 

See  the  “Monthly  Review”  for  April,  1791,  March,  1796,  and 
January,  1798;  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  1799;  Tytler,  “Life  of 
Lord  Kames.” 

Monbron,  de,  deh  mdN'bRiiN',  (N.  Fougeret — 
foozh/ri',)  a French  litterateur , born  at  Peronne,  wrote 
“La  Henriade  travestie,”  (1745,)  and  “ Le  Cosmopol,” 
(1750.)  He  was  extremely  censorious  and  misanthrop- 
ical. Died  in  1761. 

Moncada,  de,  di  mon-ki'ni,  (Don  Francisco,) 
Count  of  Osuna,  a celebrated  Spanish  general  and  his- 
torian, born  at  Valencia  in  1586,  was  appointed  general- 
issimo of  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  Netherlands.  He 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Goch,  in  1635.  He  was  the 
author  of  a valuable  “History  of  the  Expedition  of  the 


Catalans  against  the  Greeks  and  Turks,”  (1623,)  and  other 
works. 

See  Ticknor,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Moncada,  de,  written  also  Moncade,  (Hugo,)  a 
Spanish  commander,  born  about  1466.  He  served  with 
distinction  against  the  Moors  and  Turks,  was  appointed 
Viceroy  of  Sicily  by  Charles  V.  about  1522,  and  was 
defeated  in  July,  1524,  in  a naval  battle,  by  Andrew 
Doria,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet.  In  1526  he 
marched  to  Rome  and  liberated  the  imprisoned  pope, 
Clement  VII.,  on  condition  that  he  should  abandon  the 
French  party.  He  was  killed  in  a sea-fight  near  Naples 
in  1528. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Fran^ais Robertson,  “ History 
of  Charles  V.,”  vol.  ii.  books  iv.  and  v. 

Moncalvo,  II.  See  Caccia. 

Monceaux,  de,  deh  mdN'so',  (Francois,)  a French 
writer,  born  at  Arras,  flourished  about  1570-90.  He 
wrote  “ Bucolica  Sacra,”  (1587,)  and  other  works  in 
verse. 

Moncel,  du,  dii  m6N's§K,  ( ThSodose  Achille 
Louis,)  Vicomte,  a French  savant,  born  in  Paris  in 
1821.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Expose  des 
Applications  de  l’Electricite,”  (3  vols.,  1857.)  He  has 
given  special  attention  to  electro-magnetism,  and  has 
invented  several  sorts  of  electrical  apparatus. 

Moncey,  de,  deh  miN'si',  (Bon  Adrien  Jeannot,) 
Due  de  Conegliano,  a French  marshal,  born  at  Besan- 
9on  in  1754.  He  served  in  the  campaigns  of  1793  and 
1794,  and  attained  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  subsequent  campaigns  in 
Spain,  Austria,  and  Italy,  and  was  made  a marshal  in 
1804.  He  soon  after  obtained  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cone- 
gliano, and  the  grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of  honour. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  under  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  was  appointed  gouverneur  des  Invalides  in 
1834.  Died  in  1842. 

See“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate De  Courcelles,  “ Dic- 
tionnaire  des  GdnAaux  Fraiujais;”  “ filoge  du  Marechal  Moncey,” 
by  Baron  C.  Dupin. 

Monck,  (Charles  Stanley,)  Viscount,  an  Eng- 
lish peer,  born  in  Ireland  in  1819.  He  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a Liberal  in  1852,  became  a lord 
of  the  treasury  in  1855,  and  was  appointed  Governoi- 
General  of  Canada  in  1861.  He  was  made  a peer  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1866,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Irish  Church  Commissioners  in  1871. 

Monelar,  de,  (Jean  Pii-rre  Francois  de 
Ripert, ) Marquis,  an  eminent  French  magi-trate  and 
writer,  was  born  at  Apt,  in  Provence,  in  1711.  He 
became  procureur-general  in  1732.  From  about  1749 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  zealous  assertion  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Protestants,  and  in  1762  he  exposed  the 
tendencies  of  the  Jesuits,  in  a work  which  Villemain 
pronounces  a master-piece.  Died  in  1773. 

Monconys,  (Balthasar,)  a French  traveller,  born 
at  Lyons  in  1611,  visited  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East,  and  published,  after  his  return,  an 
account  of  those  countries.  Died  in  1665. 

Moncornet,  (Balthasar,)  a French  engraver,  born 
at  Rouen  about  1615  ; died  af  er  1670. 

MoncreifF  or  MoncriefF(Sir  Henry  Wellwood,  ) 
a distinguished  Scottish  divine,  born  in  Perthshire  in 
1750,  became  minister  of  Saint  Cuthbert’s,  Edinburgh, 
in  1775.  He  was  a zealous  Whig,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the  time,  in 
relation  to  which  he  published  several  treatises.  He 
also  wrole  “Discourses  on  the  Evidence  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Revelations,”  (1815,)  and  an  “Account 
of  the  Lite  and  Writings  of  John  Erskine,”  (1818.) 
Died  in  1827. 

MoncriefF,  (James,)  a Scotti-h  lawyer,  son  of  the 
following,  was  bom  about  1812.  He  was  lord  advocate 
for  Scoil  nd  from  1851  to  1858,  from  1859  to  1866,  and 
again  from  December,  1868,  to  November,  1869,  when 
he  was  appointed  lo  d justice  clerk.  He  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1874. 

MoncriefF,  (Sir  James  Wellwood,)  an  eminent 
Scottish  lawyer  and  judge,  born  about  1776,  was  a soa 
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of  the  preceding.  He  became  a judge  of  session,  and 
lord  justiciary.  Died  in  1851. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement.) 

Moncrif,  de,  deh  miN'kit^f',  (Francois  Augustin 
Paradis,)  a French  litterateur , born  in  Paris  in  1687, 
was  a favourite  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  and  became 
secretary  to  Count  d’Argenson.  He  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy  in  1733,  and  was  intimate  with  Vol- 
taire, Marmontel,  and  other  celebrated  writers  of  the 
time.  He  was  the  author  of  a humorous  work  entitled  a 
“History  of  Cats,”  etc.,  “The  Rival  Souls,”  a romance, 
“ Essay  on  the  Necessity  and  Means  of  Pleasing,”  and  a 
number  of  operas,  songs,  and  ballads.  Died  in  1770. 

See  Grimm,  “ Correspondance  Litteraire  D’Alembert,  “ His- 
toire  de  l’Acaddmie  Frangaise.” 

Mondejar,  de,  da  mon-di-HaRr,  (Gaspar  Ibanez  de 
Segovia,  Persalta  y Mendoza,)  Marquis,  a Spanish 
historian,  who  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “ Cronica  del 
Rey  Don  Alonzo  el  Sabio,”  (1783.)  Died  after  1775. 

Mondejar,  de,  (Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza — lo'- 
p§th  di  men-do'thfi,)  Marquis,  a distinguished  Spanish 
commander  under  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  was  appointed 
Captain-General  of  Granada,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  war  against  the  Moors. 

See  Prescott,  “History  of  Philip  II.,”  vol.  iii.  book  v. 

Mondino  de  Luzzi.  See  Mundinus. 

Mondonville.  See  Cassanea. 

Mondory  or  Mondori,  mdiTdoTe',  a French  actor, 
born  at  Orleans  about  1580,  is  called  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  French  theatre.  Died  in  1651. 

Mondragon,  mon-dRi-gbn',  (Cristobal,)  a brave 
Spanish  general,  surnamed  the  good  Mondragon, 
fought  with  distinction  against  the  Netherlander,  and 
rose  to  be  governor  of  Antwerp.  Died  in  1596. 

See  Motley,  “United -Netherlands,”  chap.  xxxi. 

Mone,  mo'neh,  (Franz  Joseph,)  a German  writer, 
born  near  Heidelberg  in  1792,  became  professor  of  his- 
tory in  that  city  in  1819.  He  published  a “History 
of  Paganism  in  Northern  Europe,”  (1822,)  and  other  his- 
torical works. 

Monet,  mo'niF,  (Philibert,)  a French  scholar  and 
philologist,  born  at  Bonneville,  in  Savoy,  in  1566.  He 
wrote  “Ligatures  des  Langues  Franjoise  et  Latine,” 
(1629,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1643. 

Mo-ne'ta,  a surname  given  by  the  Romans  to  Juno. 
The  temple  of  Juno  Moneta  at  Rome  was  used  as  a 
mint,  which  in  Latin  is  called  moneta. 

See  Smith,  “ Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.” 

Moneti,  mo-na'tee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Cortona  about  1635  ; died  in  1712. 

Monfalcon,  mbN'fil'kbN',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French 
physician  and  historian,  born  in  Lyons  in  1792.  He 
practised  in  his  native  city,  and  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  a “Code  moral  des  Ouvriers,”  (1835,)  and  a 
“History  of  Lyons,”  (2  vols.,  1846-47.) 

Mongault,  mdN'go',  (Nicolas  Hubert,)  a French 
litterateur , born  in  Paris  in  1674.  He  made  translations 
of  the  “ History”  of  Herodian  and  the  “ Letters  of  Cicero 
to  Atticus.”  The  latter  is  particularly  esteemed,  and  the 
notes  accompanying  it  are  said  to  have  furnished  Mid- 
dleton with  important  matter  for  his  “ Life  of  Cicero.” 
Mongault  was  a member  of  the  French  Academy  and 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Died  in  1746. 

Monge,  rniNzh,  (Gaspard,)  Comte  de  Peluse,  a cele- 
brated French  savant,  and  the  creator  of  descriptive 
geometry,  was  born  at  Beaune  in  1746.  Soon  after  he 
left  the  College  of  Lyons  he  obtained  a place  in  the  col- 
lege of  military  engineers  at  Mezieres.  Having  by  his 
skill  in  geometry  made  an  important  improvement  in 
the  process  used  in  the  art  of  fortification,  he  became, 
about  the  age  of  twenty,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
of  natural  philosophy  at  Mezieres.  While  he  filled 
these  chairs  with  great  credit,  he  gradually  perfected 
the  application  of  geometry  to  the  arts  of  construc- 
tion, which  is  now  called  descriptive  geometry.  In 
1780  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  in  1783  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
employed  as  examiner  of  candidates  for  the  marine,  for 
whose  use  he  wrote  an  able  “Treatise  on  Statics.”  Plis 
political  affinities  in  the  Revolution  were  with  the  re- 


publicans, who  appointed  him  minister  of  the  marine  in 
1792.  He  resigned  in  April,  1793,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zealous  services  in  the  fabrication  of  arms, 
gunpowder,  and  other  materials,  which  were  urgently  re- 
quired for  the  national  defence.  In  1795  he  published 
the  first  edition  of  his  excellent  “ Descriptive  Geometry,” 
and  assisted  in  organizing  the  Polytechnic  School,  in 
which  he  taught  geometry  and  analysis.  Monge,  Fou- 
rier, and  Berthollet  were  the  directors  of  the  scientific 
commission  which  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt  in 
1798.  Aided  by  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  they 
executed  the  geodesic  and  monumental  description  of 
that  country.  Having  returned  home  with  Bonaparte, 
he  presided  over  the  arrangement  and  publication  of  the 
great  work  by  which  French  science  and  art  illustrated 
Egypt.  During  the  Napoleonic  regime  he  became  a 
senator,  Count  of  Peluse,  and  grand  officer  of  the  legion 
of  honour.  In  1816  he  was  expelled  from  the  Institute 
on  account  of  his  political  antecedents.  He  died  in  1818. 
He  left  an  important  work  called  “ Application  of  Analy- 
sis to  Geometry.”  His  discoveries  in  geometry  form  an 
epoch  in  that  science,  for  which  he  is  said  to  have  done 
more  than  any  one  since  the  time  of  Archimedes. 

See  D.  F.  Arago,  “ Biographie  de  G.  Monge,”  1S53 ; Charles 
Dupin,  “ filoge  de  Monge,”  1849;  Dupin  a!ni£,  “ Essai  historique 
surles  Services  de  Monge,”  iS  19  ; Walckenaer,  “ Notice  historique 
stir  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  M.  Monge,”  1849;  “ Nouvelle  Biogra- 
pliie  Generate. ” 

Mongez,  nffiN'zhi',  (Antoine,)  a French  archaeolo- 
gist, born  at  Lyons  in  1747.  He  published  a treatise 
“ On  the  Names  and  Attributes  of  the  Infernal  Deities,” 
and  other  works.  He  was  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions.  Died  in  1835. 

Mongez,  (Marie  Josephine  Anc,£lique  Levoi.,)  a 
French  artist  of  great  merit,  born  near  Paris  in  1775, 
was  the  wife  of  the  preceding.  She  studied  painting 
under  Regnault  and  David.  Among  her  best  works  are 
“ The  Death  of  Astyanax,”  “ Orpheus  in  blades,”  and 
“Perseus  and  Andromeda.”  Died  in  1855. 

Mongitore,  mon-je-to'ri,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  biog- 
rapher and  priest,  born  at  Palermo  in  1663.  He  pub- 
lished “Bibliotheca  Sicula,”  (2  vols.,  1708-14,)  which 
contains  notices  of  Sicilian  authors,  ancient  and  modern. 
Died  in  1743. 

Monglave,  de,  deh  miN'glfv',  (Franqois  Eugiine 
Garay,)  a French  novelist  and  historian,  born  at  Bayonne 
in  1796. 

Moni.  See  Mona. 

Mon'l-ca,  [Fr.  Monique,  mo'nfek',]  Saint,  the  mother 
of  Saint  Augustine,  was  born  in  332  a.d.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Christian  faith,  and  became  eminent  for  her 
virtue  and  piety.  She  lived  at  Tagaste,  in  Numidia,  and 
had  several  children.  Died  at  Ostia  in  387  a.d. 

See  Saint  Augustine,  “ Confessions Karl  Braune,  “ Monica 
und  Augustinus,”  1846;  Petit,  “ Histoire  de  Sainte-Monique,” 
1848. 

Monier,  mo'ne-a',  (Pierre,)  a French  painter,  born 
at  Blois  in  1639  ; died  in  1703. 

Moniglia,  mo-nAl'yi,  (Giovanni  Andrea,)  an  Ital- 
ian dramatic  poet  and  physician,  born  at  Florence  about 
1640  ; died  in  1700. 

Mon'i-ma,  [Gr.  M ovl/ir],]  a beautiful  Greek  woman, 
who  became  a wife  of  Mithridates  the  Great.  She  was 
put  to  death  by  order  of  that  king  in  72  B.C.,  to  prevent 
her  from  being  captured  by  the  victorious  Romans. 

Monino.  See  Florida  Blanca. 

Monio.  See  Mona. 

Monique.  See  Monica. 

Monk,  rniink,  (George,)  Duke  of  Albemarle,  a suc- 
cessful English  general,  born  in  1608,  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Monk,  of  Merton,  Devonshire.  After  fight- 
ing in  the  service  of  Holland,  he  returned  to  England 
about  the  age  of  thirty.  In  the  civil  war  he  bore  arms 
for  Charles  I.,  and  had  acquired  some  reputation  as  an 
able  officer  when  he  was  made  prisoner  at  Nantwich  in 
1644  by  the  Roundheads,  who  confined  him  in  the  Tower 
of  London  more  than  a year.  Having  accepted  a com- 
mission from  the  Parliament,  he  commanded  a repub- 
lican army  in  the  north  of  Ireland  between  1646  and 
1650.  He  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Cromwell  at 
Dunbar,  in  1650,  and  the  next  year  was  left  in  Scotland 
as  commander  of  an  army,  with  which  he  speedily  com- 
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pleted  the  reduction  of  that  country.  Hume  states  that 
he  put  to  the  sword  all  the  inhabitants  of  Dundee,  which 
he  had  taken  by  assault ; though  he  elsewhere  says  his 
temper  was  humane  and  his  moderation  remarkable. 
In  1653  the  government  showed  their  confidence  in  his 
skill  by  selecting  him  to  co-operate  with  Admiral  Blake 
in  a naval  war  against  the  Dutch.  He  commanded  in 
the  sea-fight  where  Van  Tromp  was  defeated  and  killed. 
In  1654  he  was  successful  in  his  efforts  to  enforce  the 
will  and  authority  of  the  Protector  in  Scotland.  At  the 
death  of  Oliver,  in  1658,  Monk  proclaimed  Richard 
Cromwell  as  his  successor.  When  the  officers  of  the 
army  deposed  Richard  and  restored  the  Long  Par- 
liament, he  acquiesced,  and  retained  command  of  the 
army  in  Scotland.  The  royalists  and  republicans  so- 
licited his  aid  in  the  impending  crisis ; but  he  kept  all 
parties  in  suspense  by  his  dissimulation  or  irresolu- 
tion. About  the  beginning  of  1660  he  marched  towards 
London,  ostensibly  to  support  the  civil  power  against 
Lambert’s  army.  “Cold-blooded  and  taciturn,”  says 
Macaulay,  “zealous  for  no  polity  and  for  no  religion,  he 
maintained  an  impenetrable  reserve”  when  he  was  im- 
plored to  restore  peace  to  the  nation.  Having  cautiously 
removed  from  command  those  whom  he  distrusted,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  restoration,  he  declared  for  a 
free  Parliament,  which  soon  assembled,  amidst  general 
joy  and  exultation.  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  king 
in  May,  1660,  and  rewarded  the  services  of  Monk  by 
creating  him  Duke  of  Albemarle.  In  1666  Monk  main- 
tained his  reputation  in  a great  naval  battle  against  the 
Dutch.  He  died  in  1670,  leaving  a son,  at  whose  death 
the  family  became  extinct.  Plume,  after  a eulogy  of  his 
character,  says,  “ I confess,  however,  that  Dr.  Douglas 
has  shown  me  an  original  letter  of  his,  containing  very 
earnest  and  certainly  false  protestations  of  his  zeal  for 
a commonwealth.” 

See  “State  Papers  of  Charles  II.,”  edited  by  Mrs.  Green,  Lon- 
don, 1866;  Guizot,  “Memoirs  of  Monk;”  “The  Life  of  General 
Monk,”  by  Thomas  Skelton;  T.  Skinner,  “Life  of  General 
Monk;”  Gumble,  “Life  of  General  Monk,”  1671;  Clarendon, 
“ History  of  the  Rebellion;”  Hallam,  “Constitutional  History;” 
Macaulay,  “History  of  England;”  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol. 
xiii.,  (1826;)  Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  British  Admirals.” 

Monk,  (James  Henry,)  an  English  clergyman  and 
author,  born  at  Huntingford  in  1784.  He  became  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  about  1830.  He  wrote  a “ Life  of  Bentley,” 
(1831.)  Died  in  1856. 

Monk,  (Mary  Molesworth,)  a distinguished  writer, 
was  a daughter  of  Robert,  Lord  Molesworth,  and  was 
married  to  George  Monk,  an  Irish  gentleman.  She  died 
in  1715,  leaving  a collection  entitled  “ Marinda  : Poems 
and  Translations  on  Several  Occasions,”  (1716.) 

Monkswell.  See  Collier. 

Monmerque,  miN'm^r/ki',  (Louis  Jean  Nicolas,) 
a French  litterateur,  born  in  Paris  in  1780.  He  wrote 
many  articles  for  the  “ Biographie  Universelle”  of  Mi- 
chaud, edited  the  “Letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,” 
(10  vols.,  1819,)  and  published  other  works.  He  became 
a member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1833.  Died 
in  i860. 

Monmorel,  de,  deh  mdiN'mo'rgl',  (Charles  le 
Bourg — leh  booR,)  a popular  French  preacher,  bom  in 
Normandy;  died  in  1719. 

Monmouth.  See  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

Monmouth,  Earl  of.  See  Mordaunt,  and  Carey, 
(Henry.) 

Monmouth,  mon'muth,  (James  Scott,)  Duke  of, 
born  in  1649,  was  a natural  son  of  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
land. His  mother’s  name  was  Lucy  Walters.  He  married 
about  1665  Anne  Scott,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  said  to 
have  been  the  richest  heiress  in  the  kingdom,  and  as- 
sumed her  name.  He  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch, and  was  loaded  with  royal  favours.  His  personal 
advantages  and  agreeable  manners  rendered  him  very 
popular.  “ Though  a libertine,”  says  Macaulay,  “ he  won 
the  hearts  of  the  Puritans.”  A rivalry  or  jealousy  arose 
between  him  and  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
I I.,  through  whose  influence  Monmouth  was  discarded 
from  court.  He  was  in  Holland  when  Charles  II.  died, 
(1684.)  A report  that  Charles  II.  had  married  Lucy  Wal- 
ters privately  was  credulously  received  by  the  populace, 
who  regarded  Monmouth  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the 


throne  and  the  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause.  With 
a party  of  armed  exiles  he  invaded  England  in  June,  1683, 
and  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  He  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  and  gained  a victory  over 
the  royal  troops  at  Axminster  ; but  he  was  completely 
defeated  at  Sedgemoor,  July  6,  and  captured  a few  days 
later.  Having  been  taken  into  the  presence  of  King 
James,  he  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and,  with  abject 
spirit,  begged  for  life  at  any  price,  but  in  vain.  He  was 
executed  in  July,  1685. 

See  Macaulay,  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  i. ; George  Roberts, 
“ Life  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,”  1844. 

Monnet,  mo'ni',  (Antoine  Grimoald,)  a French 
chemist,  born  in  Auvergne  in  1734,  was  appointed  in- 
spector-general of  mines.  He  opposed  and  undervalued 
the  discoveries  of  Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  and  others,  and 
thus  injured  his  own  reputation.  He  published  a “ Treat- 
ise on  the  Solution  of  Metals,”  (1775,)  “ Historical  and 
Political  Memoir  on  the  Mines  of  France,”  (1791,)  and 
numerous  other  scientific  works.  Died  in  1817. 

Monnet,  (Louis  Claude,)  Baron,  a French  general, 
born  in  1766.  He  commanded  at  Flushing  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1809.  For  this  ill  success  he 
was  condemned  to  death  ; but  he  was  then  a prisoner  in 
England.  Died  in  1819. 

Monnier,  moTie-a',  (Henri  Bonaventure, ) a 
French  litterateur,  comedian,  and  caricaturist,  born  in 
Paris  in  1805.  He  represented  and  caricatured  the  life 
and  manners  of  the  common  people  with  the  pen,  and 
published  several  volumes  of  “Scenes  populaires  des- 
sinees  a la  Plume,”  (1830-46.)  Among  his  works  is 
“ Memoires  de  M.  Prudhomme,”  (2  vols.,  1854.) 

Monnier,  (Jean  Charles,)  Comte,  a French  gen- 
eral, born  at  Cavaillon  in  1758.  He  led  a division  at 
Marengo  in  June,  1800.  Died  in  1816. 

Monnier,  (Louis  Gabriel,)  a French  engraver,  born 
at  Besanfon  in  1733  ; died  at  Dijon  in  1804. 

Monnier,  de,  deh  mo'ne-i',  (Marie  Th£rese  Ri- 
chard de  Ruffey — re'shSitT" deh  ru'fi',)  Marquise,  a 
French  lady,  known  under  the  name  of  Sophie,  and 
celebrated  in  consequence  of  her  connection  with  Mira- 
beau,  was  born  at  Pontarlier  in  1754.  Died  in  1789. 
(See  Mirabeau.) 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Monnier,  Le.  See  Lemonnier. 

Monnier,  Le,leh  lno'ne-i',  (Pierre,)  a French  savant, 
born  in  Normandy  about  1675,  published  a work  en- 
titled “Course  of  Philosophy.”  He  was  a member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Died  in  1757. 

Monnoie  or  Monnoye,  de  la,  deh  It  mo'nwl', 
(Bernard,)  a French  poet  and  critic,  born  at  Dijon  in 
1641.  He  was  the  author  of  a poem  entitled  “The  Duel 
Abolished,”  which  obtained  the  first  prize  ever  awarded 
by  the  French  Academy.  He  was  elected  a member  of 
that  institution  in  1713.  He  also  published  poems  in 
Latin  and  trench,  and  several  crikcal  treatises.  Died 
in  1728. 

See  R.  de  Juvign/,  “M^moire  historique  sur  la  Vie,  etc.  de  La 
Monnoye.” 

Monnoyer,  mo'nwa'yi',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a cele- 
brated painter  of  flowers  and  fruit,  born  at  Lille,  in 
Flanders,  in  1635.  Having  visited  Paris,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  decoration  of  Versailles  and  the  Trianon. 
He  afterwards  repaired  to  England,  where  he  executed 
some  of  his  best  works.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
the  flower-border  of  a mirror  at  Kensington,  and  the 
decorations  of  Montagu  House.  His  flower-pieces  have 
never  been  surpassed  for  brilliancy  of  colouring  and  free 
and  graceful  grouping.  He  died  in  1699,  leaving  a son, 
Antoine,  who  was  also  a flower-painter. 

See  R.  Dumesnil,  “ Le  Peintre-Graveur  Franjais.” 

Monod,  moTiod',  ( Adolphe,  ) an  eminent  Swiss 
Protestant  minister,  born  about  1800.  He  lectured  on 
theology  and  Hebrew  at  the  College  of  Montauban  from 
1836  to  1852,  and  became  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Paris  in  1853.  He  acquired  a wide  reputation 
as  a preacher  and  moralist,  and  wrote  numerous  religious 
treatises.  He  belonged  to  the  most  orthodox  school  of 
French  Protestants.  Died  in  1856. 

Monod,  (Fr£d£ric,)  a Swiss  Protestant  minister, 
born  at  Monnaz,  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  in  1794,  was  a 
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brother  of  the  preceding.  He  became  in  1832  pastor 
of  the  Protestant  sect  called  “ Evangelistes  libres,”  in 
Paris.  He  edited  for  many  years  “ The  Archives  of 
Christianity,”  and  published  a number  of  sermons. 
Died  in  1863. 

Monod,  (Jean,)  a Swiss  Protestant  divine,  born  at 
Geneva  in  1765,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding.  He  was 
pastor  of  a church  in  Paris,  and  in  1830  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Consistory  of  the  Reformed  Church.  He 
contributed  to  the  “ Biographie  Universelle”  many 
notices  of  eminent  Swiss  writers,  etc.  Died  in  1836. 

Monpou,  miN'poo',  (Hippolyte,)  a French  com- 
poser and  singer,  born  in  Paris  in  1804.  He  composed 
popular  ballads  and  operas,  among  which  is  “ Les  deux 
Reines,”  (1835.)  Died  in  1841. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

Mon-ro'  (Alexander,  distinguished  as'  Primus,  i.e. 
the  “ first,”)  an  eminent  physician  and  anatomist,  born 
in  London  in  1697.  He  studied  successively  in  London, 
Paris,  and  at  Leyden  under  Boerhaave,  and  was  ap- 
pointed, after  his  return,  demonstrator  of  anatomy  to 
the  Surgeons’  Company  at  Edinburgh.  The  lectures  he 
delivered  at  this  time  won  for  him  a high  reputation, 
and  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  founding  the  Medical 
School  of  Edinburgh.  Under  his  direction  also  was 
established  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  that  city,  in  which 
he  gave  clinical  lectures  on  surgery.  He  published  in 
1726  his  “ Osteology,  or  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Bones,”  which  passed  through  numerous  editions  and 
was  translated  into  French  and  German.  Among  his 
other  works  are  an  “ Essay  on  Comparative  Anatomy,” 
(1744,)  and  “Account  of  the  Inoculation  of  Small-Pox 
in  Scotland,”  (1765.)  Dr.  Monro  was  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Surgery  in  Paris.  Died  in  1767. 

See  A.  Duncan,  “ Account  of  the  Life,  etc.  of  Alexander  Monro,” 
1780;  “Life  of  Alexander  Monro,”  prefixed  to  his  works ; Cham- 
bers, “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Monro,  (Alexander  Secundus , or  the  “second,”) 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1732. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  chair  of  anatomy  and 
surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1759.  Pie 
died  in  1817,  leaving  a number  of  medical  treatises  of 
great  merit.  Among  these  we  may  name  “ Observations 
on  the  Structure,  etc.  of  the  Nervous  System,”  (1783,) 
and  “ Structure  and  Physiology  of  Fishes,”  ( 1 785.) 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Monro,  (Alexander  Terthis,  or  the  “ third,”)  a 
physician,  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh about  1774.  He  was  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Edinburgh,  and  published  several  works  on  anatomy 
and  medicine.  Died  in  1859. 

Monro,  (Donald,)  brother  of  Alexander,  (1732-1817,) 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1729.  He  was  appointed  chief 
physician  to  the  army,  which  he  accompanied  to  Ger- 
many in  1761.  He  published,  among  other  works,  a 
treatise  “ On  the  Means  of  Preserving  the  Health  of 
Soldiers.”  Died  in  1802. 

Monro,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  born  at  Green- 
wich in  1715,  was  the  author  of  “Remarks  on  Battie’s 
Treatise  on  Madness.”  Died  in  1791. 

Monroe,  mun-ro',  (James,)  an  American  statesman, 
and  the  fifth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born 
in  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia,  April  28,  1758.  He 
was  a son  of  Spence  Monroe,  a planter,  was  educated  at 
William  and  Mary  College,  and  entered  the  army  as  a 
cadet  in  1776.  He  soon  became  a lieutenant  in  the  army 
of  Washington,  and  served  at  the  battles  of  Harlem 
Heights  and  White  Plains.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Trenton,  December,  1776,  and  for  his  conduct 
there  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  As  aide- 
de-camp  to  Lord  Stirling,  he  served  with  distinction  at 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  September,  1777,  and  at  that 
of  Monmouth,  June,  1778.  Having  lost  his  rank  in  the 
regular  army  by  becoming  an  aide  to  Lord  Stirling,  he 
retired  from  the  service  in  1778,  and  studied  law  under 
Thomas  Jefferson.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Assembly  of  Virginia  in  1782,  and  a delegate  to  the 
General  Congress  in  1783  for  three  years.  He  married, 
about  1785,  a Miss  Kortright,  of  New  York. 


As  a member  of  the  Convention  of  Virginia,  in  1788, 
he  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which,  in  his  opinion,  gave  too  much 
power  to  the  Federal  government.  He  accordingly 
united  himself  with  the  Anti-Federalists,  or  Republican 
party,  and  was  elected  a Senator  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  1790.  In 
1794  he  was  sent  to  France  as  minister-plenipotentiary. 
He  offended  the  heads  of  the  home  government  by  the 
open  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  French  repub- 
licans, or  by  a departure  from  a neutral  policy,  and 
was  recalled  about  the  end  of  1796.  He  was  Governor 
of  Virginia  three  years,  (1799-1802.)  In  1802  he  was 
sent  to  France  as  envoy-extraordinary,  to  unite  with 
Edward  Livingston,  then  the  resident  minister  at  Paris, 
in  a negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, — i.e.  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  They  purchased  that 
vast  territory  from  Bonaparte  for  $15,000,000.  In  1803 
Mr.  Monroe  was  sent  as  minister-plenipotentiary  to 
England,  and  in  1805  performed  a diplomatic  mission  to 
Spain  in  relation  to  the  boundary  of  Louisiana.  He 
returned  to  London  in  1806,  and,  aided  by  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney, negotiated  a treaty  for  the  protection  of  maritime 
interests  and  neutral  rights ; but  the  government  of 
the  United  States  refused  to  ratify  this  treaty,  because 
it  did  not  provide  against  the  impressment  of  seamen. 
He  returned  home  in  1808,  and  passed  about  two  years 
in  a private  station. 

In  1 81 1 he  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  President  Madison 
in  November,  1811.  He  acted  as  secretary  of  war  during 
the  disastrous  and  gloomy  period  that  followed  the  cap- 
ture of  Washington,  September,  1814-March,  1815,  and 
rendered  important  services  by  his  energetic  measures 
to  restore  the  public  credit  and  reinforce  the  army.  He 
did  not  cease  to  be  secretary  of  state  until  March,  1817. 
He  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in 
1816,  and  was  elected  by  a large  majority,  receiving  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  electoral  votes.  His  competi- 
tor was  Rufus  King,  who  received  thirty-four  votes.  He 
appointed  John  Q.  Adams  secretary  of  state,  William 
H.  Crawford  secretary  of  the  treasury,  John  C.  Calhoun 
secretary  of  war,  and  Smith  Thompson  secretary  of  the 
navy.  The  violence  of  party  spirit  abated  during  his 
administration,  which  encountered  no  strong  opposition. 
In  1819  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  re-elected  President  in  1820  without  opposition, 
receiving  every  electoral  vote  except  one.  During  his 
second  term  the  independence  of  the  South  American 
colonies  of  Spain  was  recognized  by  the  United  States. 
In  his  message  of  December,  1823,  he  asserted  the  im- 
portant principle  of  foreign  policy  which  forms  the  cele- 
brated “Monroe  Doctrine,”  in  these  terms  : “We  owe 
it,  therefore,  to  candour  and  to  the  amicable  relations 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  those  powers, 
[i.e.  the  European  powers,]  to  declare  that  we  should 
consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  sys- 
tem to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety.”  He  retired  from  office  in  March, 
1825,  after  which  he  resided  at  Oak  Hill,  Loudon  county, 
Virginia.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  convention 
which  met  in  1829  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  Virginia. 
A speech  which  he  made  in  that  Convention  contains 
this  incidental  remark  on  slavery  : — “No  imputation  can 
be  cast  on  Virginia  in  this  matter.  She  did  all  that  was 
in  her  power  to  do,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery 
and  to  mitigate  its  evils  so  far  as  she  could.”*  He  died 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831, 
leaving  the  reputation  of  a discreet  and  successful  states- 
man, more  distinguished  for  administrative  talents  than 
for  oratorical  powers. 

See  J.  Q.  Adams,  “Eulogy  on  James  Monroe;”  Hildreth, 
“History  of  the  United  States,”  vols.  v.  and  vi.  ; “National  Por- 
trait-Gallery of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  iii. 

Monrose,  m&N'roz',  the  assumed  name  of  Claude 
Louis  Barrizain,  (bf're'zlN',)  a French  comic  actor, 
born  at  Besan^n  in  1783  ; died  in  1843. 

* This  remark,  doubtless,  has  reference  to  the  efforts  of  the  English 
government  to  introduce  slaves  into  Virginia  against  the  wishes  of 
many  of  the  colonists. 
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Mons,  van,  vfn  m5ns  or  mdiNss,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  an 
eminent  Belgian  chemist  and  pomologist,  was  born  at 
Brussels  in  1765.  Having  learned  the  art  of  pharmacy, 
he  was  chosen  in  1797  professor  of  chemistry,  etc.  in 
Brussels.  He  founded  the  “Journal  de  Chimie  et  Phy- 
sique,” which  for  many  years  was  a central  depot  of  the 
progress  of  science  in  Europe.  Having  a ruling  passion 
for  the  culture  of  fruit,  he  began  at  an  early  age  to  theo- 
rize and  experiment  on  the  production  of  new  varieties. 
About  the  age  of  twenty  he  adopted  the  theory  that 
seedlings  of  new  varieties  have  more  tendency  to  im- 
prove than  those  of  old  varieties,  or,  in  other  words, 
while  good  old  varieties  mostly  produce  inferior  sorts, 
those  which  are  recent  and  bad  tend  to  change  for  the 
better.  Having  planted  a large  nursery  and  devoted 
his  life  chiefly  to  experiments  on  the  pear,  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  producing  many  fine  varieties,  among  which 
was  the  Beurre  Diel.  Soon  after  1815  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Louvain.  He  published  “ Prin- 
ciples of  Electricity,”  (1802,)  “Principles  of  Philosophic 
Chemistry,”  (1818,)  “Fruit-Trees  and  their  Culture,” 
(1835,)  and  other  works.  He  was  an  associate  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  Died  in  1842.  “The  constant 
springing  up  of  fine  new  sorts  of  fruit  in  the  United 
States,”  says  Downing,  “is  given  with  much  apparent 
force  as  a proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Van  Mons 
theory.” 

See  Quetelet,  “ Notice  liistorique  sur  J.  B.  van  Mons,”  1843  ; 
J.  S.  Stas,  “Notice  sur  J.  B.  van  Mons,”  1843. 

Mons,  van,  (Theodore,)  a jurist,  a son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Brussels  in  1801.  He  published 
several  legal  works. 

Monselet,  mbN'seh-li',  (Charles,)  a French  littera- 
teur, born  at  Nantes  in  1825.  He  wrote,  besides  various 
other  works,  “ Statues  et  Statuettes,”  (1851,)  and  “ Figu- 
rines Parisiennes,”  (1854.) 

Mon'sell,  (William,)  M.P.,  was  born  in  Limerick 
county,  Ireland,  in  1812.  He  was  appointed  a privy 
councillor  in  1855,  president  of  the  board  of  health  in 
1857,  was  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade  a few 
months  in  1866,  and  became  under-secretary  for  the 
colonies  in  December,  1868. 

Monsiau,  miN'se-S',  (Nicolas  Andr£,)  a French 
historical  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1754,  worked  with 
remarkable  facility.  Died  in  1837. 

Monsignori,  mon-s£n-yo'ree,  (Francesco,)  some- 
times called  Bonsignori,  a skilful  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Verona  in  1455.  He  was  a pupil  of  Andrea  Man- 
tegna, and  worked  mostly  at  Mantua.  Died  in  1519. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Monsigny,  mbN's^tTye',  (Pierre  Alexandre,)  a 
French  composer,  born  at  Artois  in  1729.  He  produced, 
besides  other  operas,  “ Le  Maitre  en  Droit,”  and  “ Le 
Cadi  dupe,”  (1760,)  the  comic  operas  of  “The  King  and 
the  Farmer”  and  “ Rose  and  Colas,”  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  (1813.)  Died  in  1817. 

See  Fetis,  ‘“Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;”  Quatre- 
m feKE  de  Quincy,  “Tlogede  Monsigny,”  1818;  Pierre  Hedouin, 
“Notice  liistorique  sur  P.  A.  Monsigny,”  1821. 

Mon'scm,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  naval  com- 
mander, born  in  Lincolnshire  about  1569,  served  with 
distinction  against  the  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  French, 
and  attained  the  rank  of  vice-admiral.  He  was  the 
author  of  “Naval  Tracts,”  which  were  published  in 
Churchill’s  “Collection  of  Voyages.”  Died  in  1643. 

See  Campbell,  “ Lives  of  British  Admirals ;”  J.  Barrow,  “ Me- 
moirs of  the  Naval  Worthies  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Reign,”  1S45. 

Monson,  (William  John,)  Lord,  an  English  peer 
and  antiquary,  born  in  1796.  He  entered  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1841.  Died  in  1862. 

Monstrelet,  de,  deh  mbN'streh-lV,  (Enguerrand,) 
a French  chronicler,  born  about  1390,  wrote  an  account 
of  the  wars  of  his  time  between  the  factions  of  Armagnac 
and  Burgundy.  His  “ Chronicles,”  beginning  in  1400 
and  brought  down  to  1444,  fill  the  space  between  the 
histories  of  Froissart  and  Comines,  and  are  highly 
esteemed  for  their  accuracy  and  the  perspicuity  and 
simplicity  of  their  style.  Died  in  1453. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate. ” 

Montagna,  mon-tin'yS,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Vicenza,  lived  about  1460-1500,  and 


studied  under  Andrea  Mantegna.  Among  his  master- 
pieces we  may  name  the  “Madonna  on  a Throne  with 
Saint  Andrew  and  other  Saints,”  at  the  Museum  of 
Milan. 

Montagna,  (Benedetto,)  an  Italian  engraver,  a 
relative  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Vicenza  about  1458 ; 
died  in  1530. 

See  Bartsch,  “Le  Peintre-Graveur.” 

Montagne,  mbN'tfn',  (Jean  Franqois  Camille,)  a 
French  botanist,  born  at  Vaudoy  in  1784.  Having 
studied  medicine,  he  was  appointed  in  1815  surgeon-in- 
chief of  the  army  of  Murat.  He  was  chosen  a member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1852,  and  in  1858  was 
made  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  “Archives  de  Botanique”  and  to  other 
scientific  journals  a number  of  valuable  treatises  on 
the  Cryptogamia,  among  which  we  may  name  “Notice 
of  the  Cryptogamous  Plants  recently  discovered  in 
France.”  Died  in  1866. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Montagny,  mbN'ttn'ye',  (Etienne,)  a French  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Saint-Ltienne  in  1816.  He  obtained  a medal 
of  the  first  class  for  a statue  of  Saint  Louis,  in  1859. 

Mon'ta-gu,  (Basil,)  an  eminent  English  lawyer  and 
writer,  born  in  London  in  1770,  was  a natural  son  of 
John  Montagu,  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Having  graduated 
at  Cambridge,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1798.  He 
practised  with  ability  and  success,  and  extended  his 
reputation  by  numerous  legal  publications,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  a “ Digest  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws, 
with  a Collection  of  the  Statutes  and  of  the  Cases  de- 
termined upon  that  Subject,”  (1805.)  He  was  associated 
with  Romilly  and  Wilberforce  in  successful  effort  to 
abolish  hanging  for  forgery  and  for  certain  other  crimes. 
In  1825  he  produced  a valuable  edition  of  Lord  Bacon’s 
works,  on  which  he  expended  the  labour  of  many  years  ; 
also  a “ Life  of  Bacon,”  in  reference  to  which  Macaulay 
says,  “About  his  merit  as  a collector  of  materials  there 
can  be  no  dispute ; and  we  are  indebted  to  his  minute 
and  accurate  researches  for  the  means  of  refuting  what 
we  cannot  but  consider  his  errors.”  He  published 
“ Essays  and  Selections,”  and  various  other  works. 
Died  in  1851. 

Montagu,  (Charles.)  See  Halifax,  Earl  of. 

Montagu,  (Edward.)  See  Manchester,  Earl  of. 

Montagu,  (Edward  Wortley,)  son  of  Lady  Mary 
Montagu,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1713. 
At  an  early  age  he  manifested  a propensity  to  low  vices, 
and  great  eccentricity  of  character.  When  placed  at 
school  he  repeatedly  ran  away,  and  at  length  hired  him- 
self as  a cabin-boy  in  a ship  bound  for  Spain.  Being 
discovered  and  sent  back  to  his  family,  he  travelled  soon 
after  on  the  continent.  After  his  return  he  was  member 
of  two  successive  Parliaments.  He  next  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  was  converted  to  Catholicism,  and  not  long 
after  visited  Egypt,  and  there  professed  Mohammedanism. 
He  was  the  author  of  “ Reflections  on  the  Rise  and  Fall 
of  Ancient  Republics.”  Died  in  1776. 

See  “Memoirs  of  E.  Wortlev  Montagu,”  2 vols..  1778;  “Auto- 
biography of  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,”  London,  1S69  ; Nichols, 
“ Literary  Anecdotes.” 

Montagu,  (Henry.)  See  Manchester,  Earl  of. 

Montagu,  (Lady  Mary  Wortley,)  a celebrated 
English  writer,  born  in  Nottinghamshire  about  1690. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  Duke  of 
Kingston,  and  Lady  Mary  Fielding,  and  cousin  to  the 
novelist  Henry  Fielding.  She  was  early  distinguished 
for  the  brilliancy  of  her  intellect  and  her  rapid  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  In  1712  she  was  married  to  Edward 
Wortley  Montagu,  Esq.,  and  a few  years  after,  on  his 
appointment  to  a place  in  the  treasury,  accompanied 
him  to  London.  Plere  she  attracted  general  admiration 
by  her  wit  and  remarkable  beauty,  and  became  intimate 
with  Addison,  Pope,  and  other  celebrated  writers  of 
the  time.  In  1716  she  accompanied  her  husband,  on  his 
being  appointed  ambassador,  to  Constantinople.  During 
her  residence  of  two  years  at  the  Porte,  she  wrote  to 
her  friends  in  England  a series  of  Letters  containing 
shrewd  and  lively  descriptions  of  Oriental  life  and  man- 
ners. On  her  return  to  England  she  became  the  means 
of  introducing  the  Turkish  practice  of  inoculation,  having 
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had  the  courage  to  have  the  experiment  first  tried  on 
her  own  son.  The  next  remarkable  event  in  Lady  Mary’s 
life  is  her  quarrel  with  Pope,  the  cause  of  which  is  not 
with  certainty  known.  In  1739  she  left  England  for 
Italy,  where  she  resided  upwards  of  twenty  years.  She 
returned  in  1761,  and  died  the  following  year.  Besides 
the  son  mentioned  above,  she  left  a daughter  Mary,  who 
was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  minister  of  George  III. 
Lady  Mary  wrote  a number  of  poems,  of  which  the 
“Town  Eclogues”  only  are  entitled  to  much  notice. 
Her  literary  reputation  is  owing  chiefly  to  her  “ Let- 
ters,” which  are  ranked  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
epistolary  composition. 

See  “ Memoirs  of  Eminent  Englishwomen,”  by  L.  S.  Costelt.o  ; 
Mrs.  Elwood,  “ Memoirs  of  the  Literary  Ladies  of  England;” 
“Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1803,  and  April,  1804,  (by  Jeffrey  ;) 
“London  Quarterly  Review”  for  February,  1837;  “Blackwood’s 
Magazine”  for  July,  1868,  (“Historical  Sketches  of  the  Reign  of 
George  II.;”)  “Westminster  Review”  for  April,  1837;  “Monthly 
Review”  for  May  and  June,  1763  et  seq. 

Montague,  m6n'ta-gu,  (Sir  Edward,)  an  English 
statesman,  born  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench  in 
1539,  and  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  1546. 
He  was  one  of  the  counsellors  designated  in  the  will  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  administer  the  government  during  the 
minority  of  Edward  VI.  Died  in  1556. 

See  Fuller,  “Worthies  of  England;”  Collins,  “Peerage  of 
England.” 

Montague,  (Edward,)  Earl  of  Sandwich,  an  English 
naval  commander,  born  in  1625.  He  served  for  a time 
on  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  but  subsequently  went 
over  to  the  royalists,  and  assisted  General  Monk  in  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  For  this  service  he  was  suc- 
cessively created  an  earl,  a knight  of  the  Garter,  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council,  and  admiral  of  the  Narrow 
Seas.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Holland,  in  1672, 
Lord  Sandwich  commanded  the  squadron  under  the 
Duke  of  York  against  De  Ruyter,  and  perished  in  the 
burning  of  the  Royal  James. 

See  Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  Admirals;”  Clarendon,  “Me- 
moirs.” 

Montague,  (Elizabeth,)  a celebrated  English  lady, 
born  in  Yorkshire  in  1720.  Her  early  studies  were 
directed  by  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  who  was  connected 
with  her  family.  In  1742  she  was  married  to  Edward 
Montague,  Esq.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  in 
1775,  she  resided  in  Portman  Square,  London,  where 
she  numbered  among  her  visitors  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  day,  including  Burke,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and 
Reynolds.  She  was  also  intimate  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter  and  Hannah  More.  Mrs.  Montague  contributed 
several  “ Dialogues  of  the  Dead”  to  those  published  by 
Lord  Lyttelton  ; but  her  principal  work  is  an  “ Essay  on 
the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Shakespeare,”  which  ob- 
tained for  her  a high  reputation.  In  this  production 
she  has  ably  refuted  the  false  charges  of  Voltaire  against 
the  great  English  poet.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  literary  society  called  the  “ Blue-Stocking 
Club.”  Her  correspondence  was  published  after  her 
death.  Died  in  1800. 

See  Mrs.  Elwood,  “ Memoirs  of  the  Literary  Ladies  of  England,” 
etc.;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1809;  “London  Quarterly 
Review”  for  October,  1813;  “Mrs.  Montague  and  her  Friends, ” in 
“Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  January,  1848;  “Monthly  Review”  for 
October,  1814. 

Montague,  (George,)  an  English  naturalist,  born  in 
Wiltshire.  In  1802  he  published  an  “Ornithological 
Dictionary,  or  Synopsis  of  British  Birds,”  and  soon  after 
his  “Testacea  Britannica,”  or  “Natural  History  of 
British  Shells,”  illustrated.  Both  of  these  works  are 
highly  esteemed.  Montague  was  a member  of  the  Lin- 
naean  Society  of  London.  Died  in  1815- 

Montague,  (John,)  Earl  of  Sandwich,  an  English 
statesman,  born  in  London  in  1718.  He  was  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  in  1749  and  1750,  and  obtained  the 
same  office  in  1763.  He  supported  the  administration 
of  Lord  North,  under  whom  he  served  as  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty  from  1771  to  1782.  He  was  more  deficient 
in  principle  than  in  capacity.  Died  in  1792. 

See  J.  Cooke,  “Memoir  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.” 

Montague,  (Richard,)  an  English  scholar  and  theo- 
logian. See  Mountagu. 


Montaigne,  m6n-tan',  de,  [Fr.  pron.  deh  mdN/tJn/,'] 
(Michel  Eyquem — VIcSn',)  a celebrated  French  phi- 
losopher and  essayist,  born  at  the  chateau  de  Mon- 
taigne, in  Perigord,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1533.  His 
father,  who  was  one  of  the  noblesse,  placed  him,  while 
very  young,  under  the  tuition  of  masters  who  were 
ignorant  of  French,  and  who  conversed  with  him  only  in 
Latin,  which  thus  became  his  natural  language.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  had  finished  his  studies  at  a college 
of  Bordeaux.  Having  studied  law,  he  became  a judge 
at  Bordeaux  about  1554.  In  1565  or  1566  he  married, 
par  convenance,  Frangoise  de  la  Chassaigne.  In  1580  he 
produced  his  celebrated  “Essays,”  which  have  enjoyed 
an  almost  unparalleled  popularity.  Soon  after  that  date 
he  made  a tour  in  Germany,  Italy,  etc.,  of  which  he 
wrote  a Journal.  He  often  visited  Paris,  in  order  to 
perform  his  duties  as  gentleman  of  the  king’s  chamber. 
From  1581  to  1585  he  was  mayor  of  Bordeaux.  During 
the  civil  war  of  the  League  his  impartial  moderation  did 
not  exempt  him  from  danger  and  persecution.  He  died 
in  September,  1592.  “The  Essays  of  Montaigne,”  says 
Hallam,  “ make  in  several  respects  an  epoch  in  litera- 
ture, less  on  account  of  their  real  importance  than  of 
their  influence  on  the  taste  and  opinions  of  Europe.  . . . 
No  prose  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  been  so 
generally  read,  nor,  probably,  given  so  much  delight. 
Whatever  may  be  our  estimate  of  Montaigne  as  a phi- 
losopher,— a name  which  he  was  far  from  arrogating, — 
there  will  be  but  one  opinion  of  the  felicity  and  bright- 
ness of  his  genius.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe.”)  “The  author  of  these  ‘ Essais,’  ” says  Leo 
Joubert,  “is  certainly  the  most  independent  spirit  that 
ever  existed, — independent  without  revolt,  and  detached 
from  the  systems  of  others  without  having  any  system 
of  his.  own.  . . . We  recognize  in  his  ‘Essays’  a nature 
well  endowed,  not  heroic,  perhaps,  but  generous,  exqui- 
sitely sensible,  not  aspiring  to  the  sublime,  capable  of 
devotion,  and  incapable  of  a base  act, — in  fine,  a model 
of  what  we  may  call  average  virtue,”  ( la  vertu  moyenne.) 
(“  Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.”)  Sprightly  humour, 
independence,  naivete,  and  originality  are  the  character- 
istics of  his  mind  ; and  his  style  is  admired  for  its  graceful 
simplicity.  His  works  are  highly  seasoned  with  his  own 
individuality,  and  afford  much  insight  into  his  character. 

“ The  Essays,”  says  Emerson,  “ are  an  entertaining 
soliloquy  on  every  random  topic  that  comes  into  his 
head, — treating  everything  without  ceremony,  yet  with 
masculine  sense.  There  have  been  men  with  deeper 
insight,  but,  one  would  say,  never  a man  with  such 
abundance  of  thoughts:  he  is  never  dull,  never  insin- 
cere, and  has  the  genius  to  make  the  reader  care  for  all 
that  he  cares  for.  . . . This  book  of  Montaigne  the 
world  has  endorsed  by  translating  it  into  all  tongues 
and  printing  seventy-five  editions  of  it  in  Europe, — and 
that,  too,  a circulation  somewhat  chosen,  namely,  among 
courtiers,  soldiers,  princes,  men  of  the  world,  and  men 
of  wit  and  generosity.”  (See  article  “ Montaigne,”  in 
“ Representative  Men.”) 

See  J.  Bouhier,  “ Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Montaigne;”  Vii.i.e- 
ma  in,  “ Elloge  de  Montaigne,”  1812 ; Payen,  “Notice  sur  Mon- 
taigne,” 1837;  Grun,  “La  Vie  publique  de  M.  Montaigne,”  1853: 
Rayle  Saint  John,  “Montaigne  tile  Essayist,”  1858;  De  Thou, 
“ Historia  sui  Temporis  ;”  Sainte-Beuve,  “Causeriesdu  Lundi 
Victorin  Fabre,  “ Elloge  de  Montaigne,”  1813:  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
grapliie  Generale  ;”  Mrs.  Shelley,  “ Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent 
French  Writers  ;”  “ Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  ii.,  (1820 :)  " London 
Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1856;  “Westminster  Review”  for 
July,  1838. 

Montalbani,  mon-til-b3/nee,  (Ovidto,)  an  Italian 
naturalist,  born  at  Bologna  about  1602,  became  succes- 
sively professor  of  physical  science,  mathematics,  and 
medicine  in  the  university  of  his  native  city.  He  pub- 
lished a number  of  scientific  works  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Bumaldi.  Thunberg  gave  the  name  of  Bumaldia  to 
a genus  of  Japanese  plants.  Died  in  1671. 

See  Ghilini,  “Teatro  d’Uomini  letterati;"  Nic£ron,  “M^- 
moires.” 

Montalembert,  (Andr£.)  See  EssE. 

Montalembert,  de,  deh  miN'ti'ISN'baiR',  (Charlf.s 
ForrRs,)  Comte,  a distinguished  statesman,  orator,  and 
political  writer,  of  French  extraction,  born  in  London 
in  1810,  was  a son  of  Marc  Rene  Anne  Marie,  noticed 
below.  His  mother  was  Miss  Forbes,  a Scottish  lady. 
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He  studied  in  Paris,  and  in  1830  became  associated  with 
Lamennais  and  Lacordaire  as  editor  of  “ L’Avenir,”  in 
which  post  he  was  conspicuous  as  an  eloquent  champion 
of  democracy  and  the  Catholic  Church.  He  entered  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  in  1831,  and  married,  in  1843,  Made- 
moiselle de  Merode,  a Belgian  lady.  Devoted  to  the 
Liberal  Catholic  party,  of  which  he  was  regarded  as  the 
most  eminent  leader,  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  re- 
ligious toleration,  popular  rights,  and  general  education. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1848, 
and  in  1849  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in 
which  he  opposed  Victor  Hugo  in  several  brilliant  efforts 
of  oratory,  especially  during  the  debate  on  the  revision 
of  the  constitution,  in  June,  1851.  He  was  elected  to 
the  French  Academy  in  1852,  and  was  a member  of  the 
legislative  body  from  1852  to  1857,  during  which  period 
he  represented  the  opposition  almost  alone.  In  1858  he 
was  condemned  to  a fine,  and  imprisonment  for  six 
months,  for  a political  essay  entitled  “A  Debate  on  India 
in  the  English  Parliament;”  but  the  penalties  were  not 
actually  inflicted.  He  published,  among  other  works,  a 
“History  of  Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,”  (1836,)  “On 
Vandalism  and  Catholicism  in  Art,”  (1839,)  “The  Po- 
litical Future  of  England,”  (1855,)  “The  Monks  of  the 
West,  from  Saint  Benedict  to  Saint  Bernard,”  (i860,)  and 
“The  Free  Church  in  the  Free  State,”  (“  L’Eglise  libre 
dans  l’Etat  libre,”  1863.)  He  sympathized  with  the 
Unionists  in  the  American  civil  war.  In  a letter  to  an 
English  friend,  dated  December,  1869,  he  wrote,  “Tem- 
poral despotism  has  faded  away  in  a most  unexpected 
manner ; and  I sincerely  hope  spiritual  despotism  will 
follow,  sooner  or  later.  ...  I am  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  freedom  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  still  more 
than  in  that  of  politics,  is  the  vital  condition  of  truth.” 
A great  sensation  was  produced  by  his  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1870,  in  which  he  protested — almost  with  his 
latest  breath — against  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility, 
and  those  ultramontanes  “ who  have  immolated  justice 
and  truth,  reason  and  history,  in  one  great  holocaust 
to  the  idol  they  have  raised  up  for  themselves  at  the 
Vatican.”  Died  in  March,  1870. 

See  L.  de  Lom£nie,  “M.  de  Montalembert,  par  un  Homme  de 
Rien,”  1841  : Sainte-Beuve,  “ Causeries  du  Lundi ;”  Nettement, 
“ Histoiredela  Litterature  F rangaise  ;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rale  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1856,  and  July,  1861 ; 
“ Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1861  ; “ British  Quarterly  Re- 
view” for  July,  1868;  “North  British  Review”  for  August.  r86i ; 
and  an  interesting  article  on  Montalembert  in  “ Blackwood’s  Maga- 
zine” for  April,  1870. 

Montalembert,  de,  (Marc  Ren£,)  Marquis,  a 
French  general  and  distinguished  military  engineer, 
born  at  Angouleme  in  1714.  His  family  was  noble,  and 
had  produced  several  distinguished  captains.  He  entered 
the  army  in  1732,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1747.  In  the  Seven  Years’  war  (1756-63) 
he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Russian  and  Swedish 
armies,  of  whose  operations  he  rendered  an  official  ac- 
count to  the  French  ministry.  He  published  in  1776  an 
extensive  and  important  work,  named  “Perpendicular 
Fortification,  or  the  Defensive  Art  superior  to  the  Offen- 
sive,” (11  vols.)  He  wrote  several  memoirs  inserted  in 
the  “Collection”  of  the  Academy,  and  other  works,  in 
prose  and  verse.  Died  in  1800. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale “ Floge  historique  du 
General  Montalembert,”  1801. 

Montalembert,  de,  (Marc  Ren£  Anne  Marie,) 
Comte,  a French  nobleman,  born  in  Paris  in  1777,  emi- 
grated in  1792.  From  1800  to  1814  he  served  in  the  Eng- 
lish army,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonei. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1814,  and  in  1819  was  created 
a peer  of  France.  Soon  after  that  date  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Denmark,  but,  having  offended  the  ministers 
by  a liberal  speech  in  the  Chamber,  he  was  deprived  of 
that  post.  From  1826  to  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was 
minister  from  France  to  the  court  of  Sweden.  Died  in 
1831.  His  eldest  son,  Charles  Forbes,  noticed  above, 
was  an  eminent  orator. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “Gen^alogie  de  la  Maison  de  Montalem- 
bert.” 

Montalivet,  de,  deh  mAN'ti'le'vM,  (Jean  Pierre 
Bachasson — bi'shi'siN',)  Comte,  a French  states- 
man, born  near  Sarreguemines  in  1766.  He  was  made 


councillor  of  state  in  1805,  and  minister  of  the  interior  in 
1809.  He  entered  the  Chamber  of  Peers  under  the 
ministry  of  Decazes,  in  1819.  Died  in  1823. 

Montalivet,  de,  (Marthe  Camille  Bachasson,) 
Comte,  a French  minister  of  state,  a son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Valence  in  1801.  He  became  min- 
ister of  the  interior  in  November,  1830,  and  minister  of 
public  instruction  in  March,  1831.  He  served  as  minister 
of  the  interior  fiom  April,  1837,  to  March,  1839.  In 
1874  and  again  in  1877  he  wrote  political  letters  which 
caused  some  stir;  in  1879  he  was  elected  a life  senator 
by  the  republican  members  of  the  senate.  Died  in 
1880. 

Montalvan,  de,  (Juan  Perez,)  an  eminent  Spanish 
dramatist,  born  at  (Madrid  in  1602,  was  a friend  and 
disciple  of  Lope  de  Vega.  Among  his  best  works  are 
the  comedies  entitled  “ There  is  no  Life  like  Honour,” 
(“No  hay  Vida  como  la  Homa,”)  “The  Lovers  of 
Tiruel,’’  (“  Los  Amantes  de  Teruel,”)  and  “ La  Lindona 
de  Galicia.”  Died  in  1638. 

Montan.  See  Montanus. 

Montanari,  mon-tl-ni'ree,  (Gf.mtniano,)  an  Italian 
astronomer,  born  at  Modena  in  1632,  was  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Bologna,  and  in  1674  filled  the  chair  ot 
astronomy  at  Padua.  He  wrote  a number  of  scientific 
treatises,  and  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  method  of 
determining  the  height  of  mountains  by  the  barometer. 
He  was  a friend  of  the  celebrated  Cassini.  Died  in  1687. 

See  Fabroni,  “ Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium.” 

Montanelli,  mon-ti-nel'lee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian 
jurist  and  litterateur , born  in  Tuscany  in  1813,  became 
professor  of  commercial  law  at  Pisa  in  1839.  He  pub- 
lished a number  of  lyric  poems  and  dramatic  works. 
Died  in  1862. 

Montano,  mon-ti'no,  [Lat.  Monta'nus,]  (Giam- 
battista,) an  Italian  physician,  of  high  reputation  in  his 
time,  born  at  Verona  in  1488.  He  was  for  many  years 
professor  of  medicine  at  Padua,  and  published  a number 
of  medical  works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1551. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “ Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Montano,  mon-tS'no,  (Reginald  Gonsalvo,)  a 
Spanish  Protestant  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Protestant  martyr  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon.  He  published  an  account  of  the  Inquisition, 
said  to  be  the  earliest  on  record. 

Montanus.  See  Arias  Montanus. 

Montanus.  See  Montano,  (Giambattista.) 

Mon-ta'nus,  [Fr.  Montan,  mdiNYSN',]  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Montanists,  was  a native  of  Phrygia,  and 
flourished  in  the  second  century.  He  pretended  to  be 
divinely  inspired,  and  that  he  was  commissioned  to  com- 
plete the  reformation  which  the  Saviour  had  begun  on 
earth.  Among  those  who  embraced  this  delusion  were 
Tertullian  and  Theodotus. 

See  Eusebius,  “Ecclesiastical  History;”  Pluquet,  “ Diction- 
naire  des  Heresies.” 

Montarroyo,  de,  di  mon-tir-ro'yo,  (Jozt.  Freire,) 
a Portuguese  writer,  born  in  Lisbon  in  1670.  He  pub- 
lished several  historical  works,  and  commenced  an  annual 
compilation,  entitled  “ Historia  annual  do  Mundo  das 
Gazetas  de  Lisboa,”  (1714-58.)  Died  in  1730. 

Montauban,  miN'to'bSN',  a famous  French  captain 
of  buccaneers,  was  born  about  1650.  He  inflicted  great 
damage  on  the  Spaniards  on  the  coasts  of  America. 
Died  in  1700. 

Montausier,  de,  deh  m6N/t5'ze-i/,  (Charles  de 
Sainte-Maure — deh  siiNt  moR,)  Duc^  a French  noble- 
man and  general,  born  in  Paris  in  1610.  He  was  loyal 
to  the  king  during  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde.  He  was 
appointed  by  Louis  XIV.  governor  to  the  dauphin,  in 
1688.  In  conjunction  with  Huet,  he  superintended  the 
editions  of  the  classics  called  “adusum  Delphini,”  (“for 
the  use  of  the  dauphin.”)  He  was  distinguished  for  the 
integrity  of  his  character,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  original  of  Moliere’s  “Alceste”  in  “ Le  Misanthrope.” 
He  died  in  1690,  and  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  Flechier. 

See  Petit,  “ Vie  du  Due  de  Montausier,”  1729 : Puget  de  Saint- 
Pierre,  “ Histoire  du  Due  de  Montausier,”  17S4;  Am£d£e  Roux, 
“Montausier,  sa  Vie  et  son  Temps,”  i860;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdndrale.” 
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Montausier,  de,  (Julie  Lucine  d’Angennes — 
dflN'zhSn',)  Duchesse,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
wife  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1607.  She  was 
a daughter  of  the  celebrated  Marquise  de  Rambouillet, 
(see  Rambouillet,)  and  was  an  ornament  of  the  bril- 
liant society  of  authors  and  wits  who  met  in  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet.  She  was  married  in  1645  to  the  Duke 
of  Montausier,  who,  aided  by  several  poets  and  artists, 
had  composed  the  famous  “Garland  for  Julie,”  (“  Guir- 
lande  de  Julie.”)  Died  in  1671. 

See  A.  Roux,  “Montausier,  sa  Vie  etson  Temps,”  i860;  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Gdn6rale.” 

Montbarey,  de,  deh  mdN'biTi',  (Alexandre  Marie 
L£onor  de  Saint-Mauris,)  Prince,  a French  officer, 
born  at  Besanjon  in  1732.  He  became  marechal-de- 
camp  in  1761,  and  was  minister  of  war  from  September, 
1777,  till  December,  1780.  Died  in  1796. 

Montbel,  de,  deh  mfiN'bSl',  (Guillaume  Isidore 
Baron,)  Comte,  a French  politician  and  royalist,  born 
at  Toulouse  in  1787.  He  became  minister  of  public 
instruction  under  Polignac  in  August,  1829,  minister  of 
the  interior  in  November  of  that  year,  and  minister  of 
finance  in  May,  1830.  Died  in  1861. 

Montbeliard  or  Montbeillard.  See  Gu£neau. 

Montboissier,  de,  deh  mdN'bwi'se-i',  (Pierre,) 
called  Pierre  le  VHnIsrable,  a French  ecclesiastic  and 
writer,  born  in  Auvergne  about  1092.  He  was  chosen 
abbe  of  Cluny  in  1122.  A translation  of  the  Koran  was 
made  under  his  auspices.  Died  in  1156. 

See  “Gallia  Christiana;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Montbret,  de.  See  Coquebert. 

Montbrun,  mdN'bRuN',  (Alexandre  du  Puy,)  Mar- 
quis de  Saint-Andre,  a French  general,  born  in  1600. 
He  entered  the  French  army  as  colonel  in  1638.  He 
declined  the  baton  of  marshal,  which  was  offered  to  him 
if  he  would  abjure  Protestantism.  Died  in  1673. 

Montbrun,  (Charles  du  Puy,)  a French  captain 
and  zealous  Protestant,  born  in  the  diocese  of  Gap  about 
1530.  He  performed  several  daring  exploits  in  the  civil 
wars.  He  was  captured  and  executed  in  1575. 

See  Gui  Allard,  “Vie  du  brave  Montbrun,”  1675  ; J.  C.  Mar- 
tin, “ Histoire  de  Charles  Dupuy,”  1816. 

Montbrun,  (Louis  Pierre,)  Comte,  a French  gen- 
eral, born  at  Florensac  in  1770,  served  with  distinction 
at  Eckmtihl,  April,  1809,  and  at  Raab,  June,  1809.  He 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Moskwa,  September,  1812. 

Montcalm  (mflnt-kim')  de  Saint-Veran,  de,  [Fr. 
pron.  mdN'kilm'  deh  siN  vi'r&N',]  (Louis  Joseph,) 
Marquis,  a French  general,  born  near  Nimes  in  1712. 
Having  previously  served  in  several  campaigns  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands,  he  was  sent  in  1756  to  defend  the 
French  colonies  in  North  America.  He  gained  a victory 
over  the  English  forces  commanded  by  Lord  Aber- 
crombie in  1758,  but  was  defeated  by  General  Wolfe 
at  Quebec,  and  mortally  wounded  in  the  engagement, 
(1759.)  (See  Wolfe.) 

See  Montgomery  Martin,  “ History  of  the  British  Colonies;” 
Garneau,  “ Histoire  du  Canada.” 

Montchal.  See  Barentin-Montchal. 

Montchal,  de,  deh  mdN'shtl',  (Charles,)  a French 
prelate,  born  at  Annonay  in  1589,  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse  in  1627.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  a generous  patron  of  literary  men,  and  was  the 
author  of  “ Memoires,”  (2  vols.,  1718.)  Died  in  1651. 

Montclirestien,  de,  de-h  mdN'kRi'te^N',  (Antoine,) 
a French  poet  and  economist,  born  at  Falaise  about  1570. 
He  wrote  several  dramas,  etc.  Pie  joined  the  Protestants 
in  revolt  against  the  king,  and  was  killed  in  1621. 

Monteagle,  m6nt-ee'gel,  of  Brandon,  (Thomas 
Spring  Rice,)  Lord,  a distinguished  statesman  of  the 
Whig  party,  born  at  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  1790.  He 
represented  Limerick  in  Parliament  from  1820  to  1832, 
having  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1830. 
He  was  a prominent  advocate  of  the  Reform  and  Test 
Acts,  and  other  liberal  measures.  He  became  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  in  1835,  retired  from  that  office  in 
1839,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  the  same  year. 
Died  in  1866. 

Montebello.  See  Lannes. 

Montecatino,  mon-ti-ki-tee'no,  (Antonio,)  an  Ital- 
ian philosopher,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1536,  published 
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commentaries  on  the  “ Politics”  and  “ Physics”  of  Aris- 
totle. Died  in  1599. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “ Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Montecuccoli,  mon-ti-kook'ko-lee,  written  also 
Montecucculi,  (Raimondo,)  Count,  one  of  the  great- 
est military  commanders  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Modena, 
in  Italy,  in  1608.  Having  entered  the  Austrian  service, 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of  1637  against 
the  Swedes ; but  he  was  subsequently  defeated  by  the 
Swedish  general  Banner,  (1639,)  and  made  prisoner. 
He  was  released  after  two  years’  captivity,  and  in  1664 
gained  a signal  victory  over  the  Turks  at  Saint  Gothard, 
for  which  he  was  made  lieutenant-general.  He  was  sent 
in  1673  to  oppose  the  celebrated  Turenne  ; but,  although 
consummate  skill  was  displayed  by  both  generals  in 
their  manoeuvres,  no  decisive  battle  was  fought.  Mon- 
tecucculi regarded  this  his  last  campaign  as  the  most 
glorious  of  all,  since  he  had  encountered  Turenne  and 
Conde  without  being  defeated.  He  died  in  1681,  leaving 
a “Treatise  on  the  Art  of  War,”  which  is  highly  es- 
teemed. He  was  a liberal  patron  of  learning,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  Naturalists  at 
Vienna.  He  had  been  created  by  the  King  of  Spain  a 
knight  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  obtained  from  him  the 
principality  of  Amalfi. 

See  Paradisi,  “ Elogio  del  Conte  Montecucculi,”  1776;  Pezzl, 
“ Lebensbeschreibung  Montecucculi’s,”  1792;  “R.  Montecucculi’s 
Leben,”  Leipsic,  1792. 

Montecucculi.  See  Montecuccoli. 

Montefalconius.  See  Montfaucon. 

Montefeltro,  di,  de  mon-ti-f£l'tro,  (Federigo,) 
Count,  and  first  Duke  of  Urbino,  was  born  about  1410. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a patron  of  learning,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  princes  of  his 
time.  As  an  ally  of  Alfonso,  King  of  Naples,  he  waged 
war  against  Sigismund  Malatesta  about  1456-60.  In 
1467  he  was  chosen  to  command  the  army  of  Florence, 
and  fought  an  indecisive  battle  with  the  Venetian  general 
Coleoni.  Died  in  1482. 

Montefiore,  (Sir  Moses,)  an  English  Jew,  distin- 
guished for  his  philanthropy,  was  born  in  1784.  He 
became  sheriff  of  London  about  1837,  and  in  1846  was 
created  a baronet.  He  perfoimed  missions  to  several 
foreign  countries  for  the  relief  of  people  who  were 
oppressed  on  account  of  religion.  In  1883,  on  his  entering 
on  his  100th  year,  there  were  special  fe-tiv  ties  in  Rams- 
gate, where  he  resided.  He  died  in  1885. 

Monteggia,  mon-tSd'ji,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
Italian  surgeon,  born  at  Laveno  in  1762,  wrote  several 
treatises,  one  of  which,  entitled  “ Institutes  of  Surgery,” 
is  highly  commended  by  Scarpa.  Died  in  1815. 

Montegut,  mdN'ti'gii',  (Emile,)  a French  critic  and 
journalist  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Limoges  in  1826 
He  became  in  1857  associate  editor  of  the  “ Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes.” 

Monteil,  mdN'til'  or  mfiN'ti'ye,  (Amans  Alexis,)  a 
French  historian,  born  at  Rodez  in  1769.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  a “History  of  the  French,”  etc.,  (“His- 
toire des  Fran^ais  des  divers  fitats,”  3d  edition,  5 vols., 
1848,)  which  the  French  Academy  judged  worthy  to 
share  the  Gobert  prize  with  Augustin  Thierry.  Died 
in  1850. 

See  “ Biographie  Universelle,”  (new  edition.) 

Monteith,  mon-teeth',  or  Monteth,  (Robert,)  a 
Scottish  historian,  resided  in  Paris,  and  was  patronized 
by  Cardinal  de  Retz.  He  published,  in  French,  a “ His- 
tory of  the  Troubles  of  Great  Britain,”  which  was  trans- 
lated into  English.  Died  about  1660. 

Montelupo.  See  Baccio  da  Monte-Lupo. 

Montemagno,  da,  di  mon-ti-min'yo,  (Buonac- 
CORSO,)  an  Italian  poet  of  the  fourteenth  century,  wrote 
sonnets  which  are  greatly  admired  for  the  elegance  and 
purity  of  their  style. 

Montemayor,  de,  di  mon-ti-mi-ydR',  (Jorge,)  a 
Portuguese  poet  and  novelist,  born  near  Coimbra  about 
1520,  was  patronized  at  the  court  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
His  principal  work  is  a pastoral  romance  entitled  “ Diana 
in  Love,”  (“Diana  enamorada,”)  which  is  written  in 
Spanish.  It  is  praised  by  Cervantes  in  his  “ Don 
Quixote,”  and  has  been  many  times  translated.  Mon- 
temayor  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  pas- 
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toral ; and  “ his  prose,”  says  Bouterwek,  “ has  served  as 
a model  to  all  romance-writers  of  that  kind.” 

See  Bouterwek,  “ Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Espagnole 
Longfeli.ow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  Ticknor,  “History 
of  Spanish  Literature;”  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1824. 

Montemolin.  See  Carlos,  or,  more  fully,  Carlos 
Luis  Maria  Fernando. 

Montemont,  mbN't&'miN',  (Albert,)  a French  poet 
and  writer  of  books  of  travel,  born  at  Remiremont  in 
1788.  Among  his  works  is  “Letters  on  Astronomy,”  in 
verse  and  prose,  (4  vols.,  1823.)  Died  about  1862. 

Monten,  mon'ten,  (Dietrich,)  a German  battle- 
painter,  born  at  Dusseldorf  in  1799.  Among  his  prin- 
cipal works  we  may  name  “The  Death  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.”  Died  in  1843. 

Montenault.  See  Monthenault. 

Montepin,  de,  deh  m6N't&'p3.N',  (Xavier  Aymon,) 
a French  novelist,  born  in  Haute-Saone  about  1820. 
He  produced  several  successful  novels,  one  of  which 
was  condemned  in  a court  of  law  as  subversive  of  good 
morals. 

Montereau,  (Pierre.)  See  Pierre  de  Montereau. 

Montesinos,  mon-ti-see'n6s,  (Fernando,)  a Spanish 
historian,  born  at  Osuna,  wrote  a “ History  of  Ancient 
Peru,”  which  has  been  translated  by  Ternaux-Compans 
into  French,  under  the  title  of  “Memoires  historiques 
de  l’ancien  Perou,”  (1849.)  Died  about  1660. 

See  Prescott,  “ History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,”  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

Montespan,  mon'tes-pin',  de,  [Fr.  pron.  deh  mdNr- 
tes'pSN',  (Franqois  Ath£nais  de  Rochechouart — 
deh  rosh'shoo-tR',)  Marquise,  a French  lady,  of  extra- 
ordinary personal  beauty,  born  in  1641,  was  a daughter 
of  the  Due  de  Mortemart.  She  was  married  in  1663  to 
the  Marquis  de  Montespan.  She  afterwards  succeeded 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  as  mistress  of  Louis  XIV. 
She  bore  the  king  eight  children,  among  whom  were  the 
Due  de  Maine,  Louis  Cesar,  the  Comte  de  Vexin,  and 
the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  besides  two  sons  who  died 
young.  Died  in  1707. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “Memoires;”  Madame  de  S£vign£,  “Let- 
ters;” Voltaire,  “ Siecle  de  Louis  XIV ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale.” 

Montesquieu,  moN'tSsTe-uh',  Baron,  a grandson 
of  the  following,  was  born  in  1755.  He  served  as  an 
officer,  with  distinction,  in  the  United  States,  (1779-81.) 
In  1792  he  became  a royalist  imigrl.  He  passed  many 
years  in  England,  where  he  died  about  1824. 

Montesquieu,  mfin'tes-ku',  de,  [Fr.  pron.  deh  m6N'- 
t§s'ke-uh',]  or,  more  fully,  De  la  Brede  et  (deh  It  bR&d 
k)  de~Montesquieu,  (Charles  de  Secondat — deh 
seh-k^N'dl',)  Baron,  a brilliant,  original,  and  popular 
French  author,  was  born  of  a noble  family  near  Bor- 
deaux on  the  18th  of  January,  1689.  In  his  childhood 
he  formed  habits  of  intense  application  to  study,  and 
became  an  insatiable  reader.  He  has  declared  that  he 
never  felt  a sorrow  which  an  hour’s  reading  would  not 
dissipate  or  relieve.  Having  been  educated  for  the  law, 
he  became  a conseiller , or  judge,  in  the  parliament  of 
Bordeaux  in  1714,  and  president  h mortier  of  the  same  in 
1716.  The  favourite  studies  of  his  mature  powers  were 
historical  and  moral  sciences. 

In  1721  he  acquired  a rather  sudden  celebrity  by  his 
“ Persian  Letters,”  a work  which  combines  the  attractions 
of  romance  with  the  resources  of  rational  philosophy, 
and  presents  profound  and  luminous  views  of  commerce, 
law,  and  social  phenomena.  Its  prodigious  success  was 
due  partly  to  its  spirited,  keen,  and  witty  satire  on  French 
manners,  and  its  brilliant,  piquant  style,  full  of  happy 
reticences  and  unexpected  contrasts.  In  1726  he  sold 
his  office  of  president,  and  in  1728  was  admitted  into 
the  French  Academy.  He  then  began  a journey,  in 
which  he  visited  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  He 
passed  two  years  in  England,  and  was  chosen  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1734  he  produced  an  admired 
work,  “ Considerations  on  the  Causes  of  the  Grandeur 
and  Decadence  of  the  Romans,”  the  most  complete 
essay  that  had  appeared  on  that  subject.  He  afterwards 
devoted  fourteen  years  to  the  composition  of  his  greatest 
work,  “The  Spirit  of  Laws,”  (“  L’Esprit  des  Lois,”  1748,) 
which  excited  almost  universal  admiration.  In  eighteen 
months  it  ran  through  twenty-two  editions.  In  this 
arduous  enterprise  of  exploring  the  labyrinths  of  history 


and  political  science  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age  as  an 
advocate  of  liberty  and  humanity.  In  reference  to  this 
work,  Voltaire  said,  “ The  human  race  had  lost  its  titles  ; 
Montesquieu  found  and  restored  them.”  He  died  in 
Paris  in  February,  1755.  He  had  married  Mademoiselle 
de  Lartigues  in  1715.  His  personal  character  was  in  a 
high  degree  amiable  and  estimable. 

See  Voltaire,  “ Sifecle  de  Louis  XIV  et  Louis  XV ;”  D’Alem- 
bert, “Eloge  de  Montesquieu;”  Villemain,  “ Eloge  de  Montes- 
quieu,” 1826;  Francois  Riaux,  “Notice  sur  Montesquieu,”  1849; 
Maupertuis,  “Eloge  de  Montesquieu,”  1755;  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Gdndrale.” 

Montesquieu,  de,  deh  mdN'tSs'ke-oo',  (Pierre,) 
Comte  d’Artagnan,  a French  general,  born  at  the  chateau 
of  Armagnac  in  1645.  He  commanded  the  right  wing 
at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  (1709,)  soon  after  which  he 
became  a marshal  of  France.  Died  in  1725. 

Montesquiou-Fezensac,  de,  deh  mSN'tSs'ke-oo' 
feh'zSN'zik',  (Ambroise  Anatole  Augustin,)  Count, 
a French  general  and  poet,  born  in  Paris  in  1788,  was  a 
grandson  of  Anne  Pierre,  noticed  below. 

Montesquiou-Fezensac,  de,  (Anne  Pierre,) 
Marquis,  a French  general  and  writer,  born  in  Paris  in 
1739.  He  was  admitted  to  the  French  Academy  in  1784, 
and  supported  the  popular  cause  in  the  Revolution.  He 
commanded  the  army  which  conquered  Savoy  in  1792. 
Died  in  1798. 

See  “ Histoire  de  la  Maison  Montesquiou,”  Paris,  1S47. 

Montesquiou-Fezensac,  de,  (Franqois  Xavif.r 
Marc  Antoine,)  Abb£,  a French  ecclesiastic,  born  near 
Auch  in  1757.  He  was  a deputy  from  the  clergy  of  Paris 
to  the  States-General  in  1789,  and  was  twice  elected 
president  of  the  National  Assembly.  During  the  reign 
of  terror  he  took  refuge  in  England,  and,  after  the  second 
restoration,  was  made  a duke,  and  received  the  title  of 
minister  of  state.  Died  in  1832. 

See  Guizot,  “ Memoires.” 

Montesson,  de,  deh  mdN'ti'sdiN',  ( Charlotte 
Jeanne  Beraud — bi'ro',)  Marquise,  born  in  Paris  in 
1737,  was  married  in  1773  to  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of 
Orleans.  She  was  the  author  of  numerous  poems  and 
dramas.  Died  in  1806. 

Monteth.  See  Monteith,  (Robert.) 

Monteverde,  mon-ti-v^R'di,  (Claudio,)  a celebrated 
Italian  composer,  born  at  Cremona  about  1565.  He 
introduced  several  great  improvements  into  the  science 
of  music,  one  of  which  was  the  employment  of  double 
discords.  His  works  include  sacred  music,  operas,  and 
madrigals.  The  last-named  are  especially  admired.  In 
1613  he  was  appointed  chapel-master  of  Saint  Mark,  at 
Venice.  Died  in  1649. 

See  F etis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Montez.  See  Lola  Montez. 

Mon-te-zu'ma  I.,  called  also  Moctheuzoma,  Aztec 
emperor  of  Mexico,  ascended  the  throne  about  1437. 
Before  this  event  he  had  been  an  eminent  general.  He 
extended  the  boundaries  of  his  dominions  by  the  con- 
quest of  several  adjacent  nations.  He  was  a powerful 
and  despotic  monarch,  and  multiplied  human  sacrifices. 
Died  about  1470. 

Montezuma  II.,  the  last  Aztec  emperor  of  Mexico, 
was  born  about  1470.  He  was  elected  sovereign  in  1502 
for  his  superior  merit  as  a warrior  and  a priest.  When 
his  election  was  announced  to  him,  he  was  in  the  act  of 
sweeping  the  stairs  of  the  great  temple  Teocalli.  In  the 
former  part  of  his  reign  he  waged  war  with  success 
against  several  peoples,  and  extended  the  limits  of  the 
empire.  He  offended  his  subjects  by  his  haughty  deport- 
ment, and  oppressed  them  by  the  imposition  of  grievous 
taxes  which  were  required  to  support  his  sumptuous  style 
of  living.  In  1519  his  empire  was  invaded  by  Cortez, 
against  whom  he  employed  a temporizing  policy.  He 
sent  him  a magnificent  present,  but  forbade  him  to  ap- 
proach the  capital.  “This  was  to  reveal,”  says  Prescott, 
“ both  his  wealth  and  his  weakness.”  Cortez  entered  the 
city  of  Mexico,  without  resistance,  in  November,  1519, 
and  found  a hospitable  reception.  To  secure  himself 
against  contingencies,  the  audacious  Spaniard  next  seized 
Montezuma  and  held  him  as  a hostage.  His  captors 
tried  to  convert  him  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
but  without  success.  In  compliance  with  the  demand 
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of  Cortez,  he  formally  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  to  whom  he  sent  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  gold  as  tribute.  In  May,  1520,  Cortez  absented 
himself  from  the  capital  to  fight  his  rival  Narvaez,  and 
during  his  absence  the  Mexicans  revolted  against  the 
Spaniards.  Montezuma  was  persuaded  or  compelled  by 
Cortez  to  address  his  subjects  and  try  to  appease  the 
tumult.  He  was  assailed  with  missiles  by  the  insur- 
gents, was  wounded,  and  died  in  June,  1520.  “Stately 
and  decorous,”  says  Prescott,  “he  was  careful  of  his 
own  dignity,  and  might  be  said  to  be  as  great  an  ‘actor 
of  majesty’  among  the  barbarian  potentates  of  the  New 
World  as  Louis  XIV.  was  among  the  polished  princes 
of  Europe.  . . . Montezuma’s  amiable  and  inoffensive 
manners,  together  with  his  liberality, — the  most  popular 
of  virtues  with  the  vulgar, — made  him  generally  beloved 
by  the  Spaniards.” 

See  W.  H.  Prescott,  “ History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico 
Bernal  Diaz,  “ Historia  de  la  Conquista  de  la  Nueva  Espana 
Oviedo,  “Historia  de  las  Indias Clavigero,  “Storia  antico  del 
Messico,”  1780. 

Montfaucon,  de,  deh  m6N'fo'l«?>N',  [Lat.  Montefal- 
Co'nius,]  (Bernard,)  an  eminent  French  antiquary  and 
philologist,  born  in  Languedoc  in  1655,  was  a member 
of  the  congregation  of  Benedictines  of  Saint-Maur. 
Having  visited  Italy  in  1698,  he  published,  after  his  re- 
turn, his  “ Diarium  Italicum,”  an  account  of  the  libra- 
ries of  Italy,  “ Palseographia  Grasca,”  a treatise  on  the 
origin  and  progress  of  Greek  letters,  “ Antiquity  Ex- 
plained and  Represented  in  Figures,”  (10  vols.  fob,  1719, 
in  French  and  Latin,)  and  “The  Monuments  of  the 
French  Monarchy,”  (5  vols.,  1729.)  He  also  published 
excellent  editions  of  Saint  Chrysostom  and  other  Greek 
writers.  He  was  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions. Died  in  1741. 

See  D.  Tassin,  “ Histoire  litt^raire  de  la  Congregation  de  Saint- 
Maur.” 

Montferrat,  de,  (Conrad.)  See  Conrad,  Marquis 
of  Tyre. 

Montferrat,  de,  deh  miN'fi'ri',  (Boniface,)  Mar- 
quis, was  a brother  of  Conrad,  King  of  Jerusalem.  He 
became  King  of  Thessalonica  in  1183,  and  was  chosen 
the  chief  of  the  fifth  or  fourth  crusade  in  1202.  He 
was  an  able  commander,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1204.  Died  in  1207. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Montferrat,  de,  (Guillaume,)  Marquis,  called 
the  Great,  was  born  in  1243,  and  began  to  reign  in 
1234.  He  was  a turbulent  prince  and  continually  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  neighbouring  states.  He  married 
Beatrix,  a daughter  of  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile,  in  1271. 
Having  been  taken  prisoner  in  1290,  he  was  confined  in 
an  iron  cage,  and  died  in  1292. 

Montferrier,  de,  deh  mdN'fi're-i',  (Alexandre 
Andr£  Victor  Sarrazin,)  a French  mathematician, 
born  in  Paris  in  1792.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  a “ Dictionary  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  Pure 
and  Applied,”  (3  vols.,  1834-40.) 

Montfleury,  de,  deh  mdN'fluh're',  (Jean  Le  Petit,) 
a French  poet,  born  at  Caen  in  1698  ; died  in  1777. 

Montfort,  Count  de.  See  John,  Duke  of  Brittany. 

Montfort,  mftnt'fort,  de,  [Fr.  pron.  deh  mdN'foR',] 
(Simon,)  Count,  a French  nobleman  and  military  com- 
mander, born  about  1150,  was  conspicuous  for  his  courage 
and  for  his  cruelty  in  the  wars  against  the  Albigenses, 
(1208.)  He  was  killed  while  besieging  Toulouse,  in  1218. 

Montfort,  de,  (Simon,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  ob- 
tained at  an  early  age  the  patronage  of  Henry  III.  of 
England,  who  made  him  Earl  of  Leicester  and  gave  to 
him  in  marriage  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  lieutenant-general  in 
Gascony.  In  1258,  a rupture  having  occurred  between 
Henry  and  his  barons,  the  latter,  headed  by  Montfort, 
compelled  the  king  to  consent  to  the  regulations  called 
the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  which  threw  the  legislative  and 
executive  power  into  the  hands  of  twenty-four  barons. 
In  1264  a battle  took  place  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  in  which 
the  royalists  were  defeated  and  the  king  taken  prisoner. 
Montfort  summoned  a Parliament  in  1265,  in  which,  in 
addition  to  the  two  knights  returned  from  every  shire, 
representatives  were  sent  from  the  boroughs  ; and  in  this 


way  was  founded  the  English  House  of  Commons.  In 
the  battle  of  Evesham,  the  same  year,  Montfort  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  the  royal  troops  under  Prince  Edward. 

See  R.  Paulli,  “Life  of  Simon  de  Montfort;”  Hume,  “ His- 
tory of  England;”  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1S66. 

Montgaillard,  mdN'gi'yiR',  (Guillaume  Honors 
Roques,)  a historian,  born  near  Toulouse  in  1772.  He 
wrote  a “Chronological  Review  of  the  History  of  France, 
etc.,  1787-1818,”  (1820,)  which  was  once  popular.  Died 
in  1825. 

Montgaillard,  (Jean  Gabriel  Maurice  Roques,) 
a French  adventurer  and  political  writer,  a brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Toulouse  in  1761.  He  was 
employed  as  a secret  agent  by  the  Bourbons  and  by 
their  enemies.  He  published  a “Memoir  concerning 
the  Treason  of  Pichegru,”  etc.,  and  several  other  works. 
Died  in  1841. 

Montgelas,  m6N'zheh-li',  (Maximilian  Joseph,) 
Count,  a German  statesman,  of  Savoyard  extraction, 
born  at  Munich  in  1759,  was  appointed  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  in  1799,  minister  of  the  interior  in  1806, 
and  minister  of  finance  in  1809.  Died  in  1838. 

Montgolfier,  mont-gdl'fe-er,  [Fr.  pron.  m6N'gol'- 
fe-i',]  (Jacques  £tienne,)  an  ingenious  Frenchman,  who 
invented  the  air-balloon,  was  born  at  or  near  Annonay 
(Ardeche)  in  1745.  After  studying  mathematics  with 
success  at  Paris,  he  became  an  architect.  At  the  request 
of  his  father,  he  quitted  that  profession  in  order  to  take 
charge  of  the  paper-manufactory  at  Annonay.  He  in- 
vented new  machines  and  more  simple  processes  in  this 
art.  On  reading  Priestley’s  treatise  “ On  Different  Kinds 
of  Air,”  he  conceived  the  possibility  of  aerial  navigation, 
and  imparted  the  idea  to  his  brother  Joseph,  who  was  as 
another  self.  Acting  in  concert  and  community,  they 
contrived  the  means  of  realizing  this  project.  After 
trying  hydrogen  gas  and  other  fluids,  they  made  the  first 
public  experiment  at  Annonay  in  June,  1783,  and  sent 
up  a balloon  about  thirty-seven  French  feet  in  diameter, 
inflated  with  air  rarefied  by  heat.  This  successful  ex- 
periment made  a great  sensation,  and  was  soon  repeated 
at  Paris.  The  brothers  were  admitted  into  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  Their  balloons  were  called  Mo?itgol- 
fibres.  The  first  who  successfully  used  hydrogen  gas  in 
balloons  was  M.  Charles.  Montgolfier  died  in  1799.  (See 
Charles,  Jacques  Alexandre.) 

See  C.  L.  Brightwell,  “Annals  of  Industry  and  Genius,” 
London,  1863. 

Montgolfier,  (Joseph  Michel,)  an  ingenious  French 
mechanician,  born  at  Annonay  in  1740,  was  one  of  the 
inventors  of  the  air-balloon.  In  his  youth  he  assisted 
his  father,  who  was  a successful  manufacturer  of  paper. 
In  partnership  with  a brother,  he  carried  on  the  same 
business  at  Voiron  and  Beaujeu.  He  had  made  several 
improvements  in  the  fabrication  of  paper  before  his 
aerostatic  experiments  blazoned  his  name  throughout 
Europe.  (See  the  preceding  article.)  About  1792  he 
made  a valuable  improvement  in  the  hydraulic  ram. 
He  also  invented  a hydraulic  press  and  other  mechanical 
instruments.  He  was  a member  of  the  Institute  ol 
France.  Died  in  1810. 

See  Delambre,  “ Elloge  de  Joseph  Montgolfier.” 

Montgomerie,  (Archibald  William.)  See  Eglin- 

TON. 

Montgomery,  mont-gum'e-re,  (Alexander,)  a Scot- 
tish poet  under  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  was  the  author 
of  an  allegorical  piece  entitled  “The  Cherry  and  the 
Slae.”  Died  about  1610. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Montgomery,  mont-gum'e-re,  (George  Washing- 
ton,) a native  of  Spain,  settled  in  America,  where  he 
published  “Bernardo  del  Carpio,”  a historical  romance, 
and  translated  into  Spanish  Irving’s  “ Conquest  of 
Granada.”  Died  in  1841. 

Montgomery,  (Sir  James,)  a Scottish  politician,  and 
a chief  of  the  Covenanters.  He  was  appointed  lord 
justice  clerk  in  1689.  “In  parliamentary  ability  and 
eloquence,”  says  Macaulay,  “he  had  no  superior  among 
his  countrymen  except  Sir  John  Dalrymple.”  He  was 
turbulent  and  perfidious.  In  1690  he  joined  the  Jacob- 
ites in  plotting  against  William  III. 

See  Macaulay,  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  iii. 
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Montgomery.  (James,)  a distinguished  poet,  born  in 
Ayrshire,  Scotland,  in  1771,  was  the  son  of  a Moravian 
preacher.  He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  Moravian 
school  at  Fulneck,  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  progress  was 
not  very  satisfactory  to  his  teachers,  as  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  reading  and  writing  poetry, 
which  was  prohibited  by  the  rules  of  the  school.  After 
leaving  Fulneck,  he  resided  for  a time,  as  shopman  in  a 
book-store,  in  London,  and  in  1792  began  to  contribute 
political  articles  to  the  “Sheffield  Register,”  edited  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Gales.  He  founded  in  1794  a reform  jour- 
nal, called  the  “ Sheffield  Iris,”  of  which  he  was  editor 
about  thirty  years.  Several  of  his  articles  having  been 
denounced  as  revolutionary,  he  was  twice  fined  and 
imprisoned.  He  published  in  1806  his  “Wanderer  of 
Switzerland,”  which  was  followed  by  “ The  West  Indies,” 
(1809,)  “The  World  before  the  Flood,”  (1812,)  and  “ The 
Pelican  Island,”  (1827.)  These  poems  are  distinguished 
for  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  elevated  moral 
sentiment,  and  graceful  description.  Fie  also  wrote  a 
number  of  hymns  of  great  beauty,  which  enjoy  exten- 
sive popularity.  One  of  Mr.  Montgomery’s  last  works 
was  a “ History  of  Missionary  Enterprise  in  the  South 
Seas,”  (1830.)  Died  in  1854. 

See  “ Memoirs  of  tire  Life,  etc.  of  James  Montgomery,”  by  J. 
Holland  and  James  Everett;  “Life  of  Montgomery,”  by  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Knight;  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Scotsmen,”  (Supplement ;)  ‘London  Quarterly  Review” for  Decem- 
ber, 1811;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  October,  1827;  “Fraser’s 
Magazine”  for  July,  1833,  and  October,  1856. 

Montgomery,  (Richard,)  a distinguished  general, 
born  in  Ireland  in  1737,  served  in  Canada  under  Wolfe, 
and  subsequently  entered  the  American  army.  Being 
appointed  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  Northern 
department,  he  took  Fort  Chambly  and  Montreal.  He 
was  killed  in  December,  1775,  in  an  assault  upon  Quebec. 

See  “Life  of  Richard  Montgomery,”  by  John  Armstrong,  in 
Sparks’s  “American  Biography,”  vol.  i.,  first  series;  “National 
Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  iv. 

Montgomery,  mont-gum'e-re,  (Robert,)  an  English 
divine  and  poet,  born  at  Bath  in  1807.  He  was  the 
author  of  a poem  entitled  “The  Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity,”  (1828,)  which  had  great  temporary  success,  eight 
editions  being  sold  in  as  many  months.  He  became  in 
1843  pastor  of  Percy  Street  Chapel,  London.  The  extra- 
ordinary success  of  his  poetry  was  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  nature  of  his  subject  and  the  favour  of  a large 
portion  of  the  religious  community.  Died  in  1855. 

See  Macaulay,  in  the  “Edinburgh  Review  ” for  April,  1830; 
“ Autobiography  ot  William  Jerdan,”  vol.  iv.  chap.  xvii. 

Montgomery,  (William  R.,)  an  American  officer, 
born  in  New  Jersey,  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  became 
brig.idier-gener.d  of  volunteers  in  the  Union  army  in 
1861,  and  military  commandant  of  Philadelphia  in  1862. 
He  died  in  1871. 

Montgomery,  mont-gum'e-re,  de,  [ Fr.  pron.  deh 
mdrYgom're',]  (Gabriel,)  a French  nobleman,  of  Scot- 
tish extraction,  born  about  1530.  Being  present  at  a 
tournament  given  by  Plenry  II.  on  the  occasion  of  his 
daughter’s  marriage  with  the  King  of  Spain,  Montgomery 
was  summoned  by  the  French  king  to  break  a lance  with 
him.  He  complied  reluctantly,  and  had  the  misfortune 
to  inflict  a mortal  wound  on  his  antagonist.  He  subse- 
quently went  to  England,  where  he  became  a Protestant, 
and,  after  his  return  to  France  in  1562,  distinguished 
himself  as  a leader  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  civil  war  of 
the  time.  Being  made  prisoner  by  Marshal  Matignon 
at  the  siege  of  Saint-Lo,  in  1574,  he  was  condemned  to 
death  and  executed,  by  order  of  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
“The  queen,”  says  Sismondi,  “had  no  great  affection 
for  Henry  II.,  or  cause  to  regret  him  ; but  she  wished 
that  a man  should  not  be  considered  innocent  after 
having,  even  by  accident,  caused  the  death  of  a king.” 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran^ais;”  Brantome,  “Capi- 
taines  illustres.” 

Montgon,  de,  deh  miN'giN',  (Charles  Alexandre,) 
a French  priest,  born  at  Versailles  in  1690.  He  entered 
the  service  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who  sent  him  on  a 
secret  mission  to  the  court  of  Paris.  He  published 
“Diplomatic  Memoirs,”  (5  vols.,  1742.)  Died  in  1770. 

Monthenault  or  Montenault  d’l5gly,  miN'teh/no' 
di'gle',  (Charles  Philippe,)  a French  writer,  born  in 


Paris  in  1696.  His  chief  work  is  a “ History  of  the 
French  Kings  of  the  Two  Sicilies,”  (4  vols.,  1741.)  Died 
in  1749. 

Monthion,  de,  deh  miN'te'dN',  (Franqois  G£d£on 
Bailly,)  Comte,  a French  general,  born  in  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon  in  1776;  died  in  1850. 

Montholon,  de,  deh  mdN'to'lbN',  (Charles  Tris- 
tan,) Marquis,  a French  general,  born  in  Paris  in  1782. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1798,  and  accompanied  Napo- 
leon in  the  subsequent  campaigns  in  Italy,  Austria,  and 
Prussia.  He  was  sent  in  1811  on  an  important  embassy 
to  the  archduke  Ferdinand  at  Wurzburg,  and  in  1814 
was  made  general  of  brigade.  He  shared  the  emperor’s 
exile  at  Saint  Helena,  and  served  him  with  unwearied 
fidelity  till  his  death,  being  appointed  by  him  executor 
of  his  will  and  keeper  of  part  of  his  manuscripts.  After 
his  return  to  France,  Montholon  published,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  General  Gourgaud,  “Memoirs  towards  the 
History  of  France  under  Napoleon,  dictated  by  Himself 
at  Saint  Helena,”  (1823.)  He  also  wrote  an  “Account 
of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  at  Saint  Helena,”  (1847.) 
Died  in  1853. 

See  “ Biographie  du  General  Montholon,”  1849  ; “ London  Quar- 
terly Review”  for  March,  1848. 

Monthyon.  See  Montyon. 

Monti,  mon'tee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Bologna  in  1688  ; died  in  1766. 

Monti,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  botanist,  born  at  Bo- 
logna in  1682.  He  published  several  botanical  works. 
Died  at  Bologna  in  1760. 

Monti,  (Rafaelle,)  an  Italian  sculptor,  born  at 
Milan  in  1818.  Among  his  master-pieces  may  be  named 
the  “ Veiled  Vestal,”  the  “ Boy  catching  a Grasshopper,” 
and  the  “ Circassian  Slave.”  He  was  an  active  sup- 
porter of  the  popular  cause  in  1847-48,  after  which  he 
lived  as  an  exile  in  London.  Died  in  1881. 

Monti,  (Vincenzo,)  a celebrated  Italian  poet,  born 
near  Ferrara  in  1753.  He  studied  in  the  university  of 
that  city,  and  began  at  an  early  age  to  write  Latin  and 
Italian  poems.  These  compositions  obtained  for  him 
the  notice  and  patronage  of  Cardinal  Borghese,  who  took 
Monti  with  him  to  Rome  in  1778.  He  published  in  1785 
his  tragedy  of  “ Aristodemo,”  which  was  received  with 
great  favour.  His  poem  entitled  “ Bassvilliana,”  (1793,) 
suggested  by  the  murder  of  Hugo  de  Bassville,  envoy  of 
the  French  republic  at  Rome,  had  also  great  popularity, 
and  passed  through  eighteen  editions  in  six  months. 
Upon  the  French  invasion  in  1796,  Monti  repaired  to 
Milan,  where,  accommodating  himself  to  the  new  order 
of  things,  he  wrote  in  favour  of  the  Revolution.  Some 
of  his  writings,  which  originally  contained  bitter  in- 
vectives against  Napoleon,  were  now  altered  so  as 
to  transfer  the  abuse  to  the  allied  sovereigns.  On  the 
Russian  invasion  in  1799  he  took  refuge  for  a time  in 
France,  and,  soon  after  his  return,  published  his  tragedy 
of“Caio  Graeco,”  “La  Mascheroniana,”  a poeni  on 
the  death  of  his  friend  Mascheroni,  and  his  beautiful 
and  popular  hymn  beginning  “Bell’  Italia,”  etc.  Monti 
became  in  1803  professor  of  eloquence  at  Pavia,  and  on 
the  coronation  of  Napoleon,  in  1805,  was  appointed  his 
historiographer.  He  filled  this  office  rather  as  court 
poet  than  historian,  and  lavished  a profusion  of  eulogistic 
verses  on  the  emperor  and  his  family.  He  was  created 
by  him  a chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honour  and  of  the 
iron  crown,  and  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Institute 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Died  in  1828. 

See  “ Notizie  sulla  Vita  e sulPIngegno  di  Vincenzo  Monti,”  1828  ; 
Zuccala,  “ Elogio  storico  di  V.  Monti,”  1828;  Bozoi.i,  “ Ragiona- 
mento  della  Vita  e delle  Opere  di  V.  Monti,”  1837  * **  Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Gen^rale ;”  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri;” 
Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  ;”  “ Blackwood’s  Maga- 
zine” for  February,  1826 ; “ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  November,  1832. 

Montiano  y Luyando,  de,  di  mon-te-i'no  e loo- 
yin'do,  (Augustin,)  a Spanish  dramatist,  born  in  1697  ; 
died  in  1759. 

Monticelli,  mon-te-chel'lee,  (Andrea,)  a skilful 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1640,  painted  land- 
scapes, flowers,  fruits,  etc.  Died  in  1716. 

Montigny,  mdN't&iTye',  (Florence  de  Montmo- 
rency— deh  miN'mo'rSN'se',)  Lord  of,  a Flemish 
nobleman,  was  ambassador  to  Spain  in  1562.  Being 
sent  on  a second  mission  in  1566,  he  was  arrested  by 
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order  of  Philip  II.,  accused  of  high  treason,  and  exe- 
cuted in  1570. 

See  Prescott,  “ History  of  Philip  II.,”  vol.  i.  book  ii.  and  vol. 
ii.  book  iii. 

Montigny,  mbN'tAn'ye',  (Rose  Marie  Cizos,)  a 
popular  French  actress  of  comedy,  known  as  Rose 
Ch^rie,  was  born  at  Etampes  in  1824. 

Montigny,  de,  deh  mdN'tin'ye'',  (Jean,)  a French 
poet,  born  in  Bretagne  in  1637,  was  a member  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  Bishop  of  Leon.  Died  in  1671. 

Montjoie,  mdN'zhwi/,  (Christophe  F£hrx  Louis 
Ventre  de  la  Touloubre,)  a French  political  writer, 
born  at  Aix  in  1746.  He  was  a royalist  in  the  Revo- 
lution of  1789-95.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a 
“History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Robespierre,”  (1796.) 
Died  in  1816. 

Montjosieu,  de,  deh  miN.'zho'ze-Tjh',  (Louis,)  a 
French  scholar  and  writer,  born  in  Rouergue.  He  visited 
Rome  in  1583.  Among  his  works  is  “The  Frenchman 
a Guest  at  Rome,”  (“Gallus  Romas  Hospes,”  1585.) 

Moutlosier,  de,  deh  mdN'lo'ze-a',  (Francois  Do- 
minique Reynaud — ri'nd',)  Comte,  a French  journal- 
ist, born  at  Clermont-Ferrand  in  1755.  He  was  a deputy 
to  the  States-General  in  1789,  and  was  a prominent  ad- 
vocate of  the  aristocratic  party.  He  repaired  to  London, 
where  he  edited  an  anti-revolutionary  journal  called  the 
“Courrier  de  Londres.”  On  his  return  to  France, 
during  the  consulate,  he  modified  or  abandoned  his  roy- 
alist views.  He  was  also  for  a time  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  “ Constitutionnel.”  Having  attached  himself  to 
the  new  dynasty  on  the  revolution  of  July,  he  was 
made  a peer  in  1832.  He  wrote  a work  “ On  the  French 
Monarchy  from  its  Establishment  to  the  Present  Time.” 
Died  in  1838. 

See  Barante,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  le  Comte  de  Montlo- 
sier,”  1842;  “London  Quarterly  Review” for  April,  1S23. 

Montluc,  de,  deh  miN'luk',  (Bi.aise  de  Lasseran- 
Massencome — deh  IAsTSn''  mi'sfiN'kom',)  Seigneur, 
a French  marshal,  born  in  Gascony  in  1501.  He  fought 
against  the  Imperialists  commanded  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  assisted  at  the  sieges  of  La  Rochelle 
and  Calais.  In  1573  he  was  made  a marshal  by  Henry 
III.  He  died  in  1577,  leaving  “Memoirs  of  his  Military 
Life,”  (1592,)  which  were  praised  by  Henry  IV.  and 
often  reprinted. 

Montluc,  de,  (Jean,)  a bishop,  the  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  about  1508,  and  was  distinguished 
by  the  favour  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.,  who  employed 
him  in  various  embassies.  He  became  Bishop  of  Valence 
in  1553.  He  is  said  to  have  been  secretly  attached  to 
the  Reformed  religion  ; but  he  retained  the  favour  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis.  Died  in  1579. 

See  Brantome,  “ Capitaines  illustres.” 

Montluc,  de,  (Jean,)  Seigneur  de  Balagni,  and  mar- 
shal of  France,  a natural  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  about  1545.  After  he  had  fought  for  the  League 
against  Henry  IV.,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  latter, 
who  made  him  a marshal  of  France  in  1594.  Died 
in  1603. 

Montmaur,  de,  deh  mfiN'mSR',  (Pierre,)  a pedantic 
and  witty  Frenchman,  born  in  Limousin  or  Le  Quercy 
about  1564.  He  was  professor  of  Greek  in  the  College 
de  France,  and  was  notorious  as  a parasite.  Died  in  1648. 

See  Sallengre,  “Histoire  de  P.  de  Montmaur,”  2 vols.,  1715. 

Montmorency.  See  Luxembourg. 

Montmorency  or  Montmorenci,  m6nt-mo-r£n'se, 
[Fr.  pron.  m6N/mo/r5N/se/,]  the  name  of  a noble  French 
family,  whose  celebrity  dates  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh 
century,  and  which  has  produced  many  famous  princes, 
peers,  and  generals.  Among  them  were  six  constables 
and  eleven  marshals  of  France. 

Montmorency,  de,  deh  m^N'mo'rSN'se',  (Anne,) 
Due,  Constable  of  France,  born  at  Chantilly  in  1493, 
was  the  first  of  his  family  that  received  the  title  of  duke. 
He  was  made  a marshal  in  1522,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Pavia  in  1525.  In  1536,  by  skilful  manoeuvres,  he 
defended  Provence,  which  was  invaded  by  Charles  V.  in 
person.  He  was  appointed  constable  in  1538,  and  was 
chief  minister  of  Francis  I.  from  that  date  until  1541, 
when  he  fell  into  disgrace.  Henry  II.  restored  him  to 


favour  and  power  in  1547.  Montmorency  was  defeated 
and  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Saint-Quentin,  in  1557. 
The  death  of  Henry  II.,  in  1559,  was  fatal  to  his  am- 
bitious prospects,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  accession 
to  power  of  his  rival  the  Due  de  Guise.  He  fought  for 
the  Catholic  party  in  the  civil  war,  and  in  1562  com- 
manded at  Dreux,  where  he  gained  the  victory,  but 
was  made  prisoner.  He  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Saint-Denis,  in  1567.  He  has  been  censured 
for  austerity  and  excessive  rigour,  but  had  several  great 
qualities. 

See  De  Thou,  “ Historia  sui  Temporis;”  Brantome,  “Vies  des 
Hoinmes  illustres;”  Lesconvei.,  “Anne  de  Montmorency,”  1696; 
Davila,  “ History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France  ;”  “ Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  Gdndrale;”  Tavannes,  “Mdmoires;”  Robertson,  “ His- 
tory of  Charles  V.,”  vols.  ii.  and  iii. 

Montmorency,  de,  (Charles,)  a French  general, 
who  became  a marshal  of  France  in  1343.  He  fought 
against  the  English  at  Crecy  in  1346.  Died  in  1381. 

Montmorency,  de,  (Charlotte  Marguerite,)  a 
French  lady,  born  in  1594,  was  the  sister  of  Duke  Henri 
II.  de  Montmorency.  She  was  married  to  Henri,  Prince 
de  Conde,  about  1609.  Her  beauty  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  the  king,  Plenry  IV.,  that  her  husband  was 
alarmed,  and  conducted  her  to  a foreign  country.  She 
was  the  mother  of  the  great  Conde,  of  the  Prince  of 
Conti,  and  of  the  Duchess  of  Longueville.  Died  in  1650. 

See  Bazin,  “ Histoire  de  Louis  XIII L’Estoile,  “ Memoires,” 
etc. 

Montmorency,  de,  (Henry  I.,)  Due,  the  second 
son  of  Anne,  noticed  above,  was  styled  Comte  de 
Damville  in  his  youth.  He  was  a cousin  of  Admiral 
Coligni.  At  the  battle  of  Dreux,  in  1562,  he  took  the 
Prince  of  Conde  prisoner,  and  in  1566  obtained  a mar- 
shal’s baton.  He  rendered  important  services  to  Henry 
IV.,  who  appointed  him  Constable  of  France  in  1593. 
Died  in  1614.  It  is  stated  that  a mutual  passion  was 
felt  by  him  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Scotland  in  1561. 

Montmorency,  de,  (Henri  II.,)  Due,  a son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Chantilly  in  1595.  His  valour, 
generosity,  and  name  rendered  him  a great  favourite  with 
the  court,  the  army,  and  the  people.  He  commanded 
for  Louis  XIII.  in  the  civil  war  against  the  Huguenots 
which  began  about  1620,  and  defeated  the  Due  de 
Rohan  in  1628.  For  his  victory  over  the  Imperialists  at 
Veillane,  in  1629,  he  was  made  a marshal.  Seduced  by 
Gaston,  a brother  of  Louis  XIII.  and  heir-presumptive 
to  the  throne,  and  incited  by  enmity  to  Richelieu,  he  took 
arms  against  the  government,  and  encountered  the  royal 
army  at  Castelnaudary  in  1632.  With  too  impetuous 
valour,  he  exposed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  was 
wounded,  and  made  prisoner.  He  was  tried  for  treason, 
and  beheaded  in  October,  1632.  He  left  no  issue,  and 
the  first  ducal  branch  of  the  Montmorencies  then  became 
extinct.  His  sister  was  the  mother  of  the  great  Prince 
de  Conde  and  of  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville. 

See  Desormeaux,  “ Histoire  de  la  Maison  de  Montmorency.” 

Montmorency,  de,  (Mathieu  I.,)  was  appointed 
Constable  of  France  about  1130,  and  was  the  most  pow- 
erful French  seigneur  of  his  time.  He  married  first 
Aline,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  secondly 
Alix  or  Adelaide,  the  widow  of  Louis  le  Gros  and 
mother  of  Louis  VII.  of  France.  He  died  in  1160, 
leaving  several  children  by  his  first  wife. 

See  Desormeaux,  “ Histoire  de  la  Maison  de  Montmorency.” 

Montmorency,  de,  (Mathieu  II.,)  surnamed  le 
Grand,  a grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  about 
1174.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  of  the 
French  at  Bouvines,  in  1214.  In  1218  he  obtained  the 
office  of  constable,  which  his  talents  and  merits  raised 
to  be  the  highest  office  of  the  kingdom.  The  Constable 
of  France  was  thenceforth  ex  officio  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army.  He  had  great  influence  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  VIII.  and  in  that  of  his  successor.  He  was  nearly 
related  to  two  emperors  and  six  kings.  His  grand- 
daughter married  Louis  de  Bourbon,  a great-great- 
grandfather of  Henry  IV.  Died  in  1230. 

See  Desormeaux,  “ Histoire  de  la  Maison  de  Montmorency.” 

Montmorency,  de,  (Mathieu  Jean  F£licit:6 
de  Montmorency-Laval — deh  mdN'mo'rfiN'se'  lt'- 
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vSF,)  Due,  a French  statesman,  born  in  Paris  in  1766, 
was  a friend  of  La  Fayette,  in  company  with  whom  he 
served  in  the  war  of  American  Independence.  He  was 
a deputy  to  the  States-General  in  1789,  and  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  liberal  reform.  On  the  restoration  he  became 
a zealous  royalist,  and  was  made  a peer  by  Louis  XVIII. 
He  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1821, 
president  of  the  cabinet,  and  governor  to  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux  in  1823.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  French 
Academy.  Died  in  1826. 

See  De  Gerando,  “Elloge  de  M.  de  Montmorency,”  1826;  Cha- 
teaubriand, “Memoires  d’Outre-Tombe ;”  Vetillard,  “Notice 
sur  la  Vie  de  M.  le  Due  de  Montmorency,”  1826. 

Montmorin  Saint-Herem,  de,  deh  m6N/mo'riNy 
s&n-/z&T6n',  (Armand  Marc,)  Comte,  a French  states- 
man, born  about  1745.  He  succeeded  Count  Vergennes 
as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1787,  and  became  min- 
ister of  the  interior  in  1791.  He  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  executed  in 
September,  1792. 

See  Droz,  “ Histoire  de  Louis  XVI ;”  Lamartine,  “ History 
of  the  Girondists.” 

Montmort,  de,  deh  miN'moR',  (Pierre  R£mond,) 
a French  mathematician,  born  in  Paris  in  1678,  was  a 
pupil  of  Malebranche.  He  was  the  author  of  a popular 
work  entitled  “ Analytical  Essay  on  Games  of  Chance.” 
He  was  a member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  “ Philosophical  Transactions”  of  that 
institution  a valuable  essay  “ On  Infinite  Series.”  Died 
in  1719. 

See  Fontenelle,  “ Lloges  des  Acadchniciens.” 

Montolieu,  de,  dehmbN'to'le-uh',  (Jeanne  Isabelle 
Pauline  Polier  de  Bottens— po'leji'  deh  bo'tbN',) 
Dame  de  Crousaz  and  Baronne,  a Swiss  novelist,  born 
at  Lausanne  in  1751  ; died  in  1832. 

Montorfano,  mon-toR'fi-no,  (Giovanni  Donato,) 
an  Italian  painter  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Montorsoli,  mon-toR'so-lee,  (Fra  Giovanni  An- 
gelo,) a celebrated  Italian  sculptor  and  architect,  born 
at  Montorsoli,  near  Florence,  about  1500.  He  was 
employed  in  several  works  by  Michael  Angelo,  whose 
lasting  friendship  he  acquired.  He  was  selected  by 
Pope  Clement  VII.  to  restore  the  famous  group  of 
Laocoon  and  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  Among  his  master- 
pieces we  may  name  the  fountain  in  front  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Messina,  and  the  grand  altar  of  the  Church  dei 
Servi  della  Nunziata  at  Bologna.  Died  in  1563. 

See  Cicognara,  “Storia  della  Scultura;”  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the 
Painters,  Sculptors,”  etc. ; “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Montpensier,  de,  deh  mbN'pSN'se-i',  (Anne  Ma- 
rie Louise  d’Ori.£ans,)  Duchesse, ^commonly  called 
Mademoiselle,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1627.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  cousin  of 
Louis  XIV.  Of  a bold  and  energetic  character,  she 
became  a zealous  adherent  of  the  party  of  Conde  in  the 
wars  of  the  Fronde.  She  rendered  several  important 
services  to  that  faction,  among  which  was  the  capture 
of  the  town  of  Orleans.  About  1670  she  was  married 
to  Count  Lauzun.  She  died  in  1693,  leaving  Memoirs 
which  possess  much  interest. 

See  Voltaire,  “Si&cle  de  Louis  XIV;”  Saint-Simon,  “ Md- 
moires;”  “Mademoiselle’s  Campaigns,”  in  the  “Atlantic  Monthly” 
for  July,  1858. 

Montpensier,  de,  (Antoine  Marie  Philitpe  Louis 
d’Orl^ans,)  Due,  a younger  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe 
of  France,  was  born  at  Neuilly  in  1824.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  Algeria  in  1844  and  1845,  obtained  the 
rank  of  marechal  de  camp  in  1846,  and  married  in  that 
year  Maria  Luisa  Fernanda  de  Bourbon,  a sister  of  Isa- 
bella, Queen  of  Spain.  In  1858  Queen  Isabella  gave 
him  the  rank  of  captain-general.  Pie  was  a candidate  for 
the  vacant  throne  of  Spain  in  1869.  In  March,  1870,  he 
killed  Prince  Henry  of  Bourbon  in  a duel  near  Madrid. 

Montpensier,  de,  (Antoine  Philippe  d’OrlIdans,) 
Due,  a younger  brother  of  King  Louis  Philippe  of 
France,  was  born  in  1775.  He  was  arrested  in  April, 
1793,  and  imprisoned  until  1796.  Died  near  London 
in  1807. 


Montpensier,  de,  (Catherine  Marie  de  Lorraine 
— deh  lo'r&i/,)  Duchesse,  a French  lady,  born  in  1552, 
was  a sister  of  Henri,  Due  de  Guise.  She  acted  with 
the  League,  and  fomented  rebellion  against  Henry  III. 
of  France.  Died  in  1596. 

Montpetit,  de,  deh  miN'peh-te',  (Armand  Vin- 
cent,) a French  painter,  born  at  Macon  in  1713.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  a method  of  painting  which  he  called 
eludorique,  (elydoric.)  He  published  an  account  of  his 
invention  in  a work  entitled  “Note  interessante  sur  les 
Moyens  de  conserver  les  Portraits  peints  a l’Huile,” 
etc.,  (1776.)  Died  in  1800. 

Montreuil,  de,  deh  mbN'tRuF  or  m6N/tRuh'ye, 
(Bernardin,)  a French  Jesuit  and  theologian,  born 
in  Paris  in  1596,  wrote  a “Life  of  Christ  taken  from 
the  Four  Gospels,”  (1637,)  and  other  religious  works. 
Died  in  1646. 

Montreuil,  de,  sometimes  written  Montereul,  (Ma- 
thieu,)  a French  poet,  born  in  Paris  in  1611 ; died  in 
1691. 

Montrichard,  mdN're'shiR',  (Joseph  Elie  D£sir£ 
Perruquet,)  a French  general,  born  in  1760.  He  com- 
manded the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Trebbia,  June, 
1799.  Died  in  1828. 

Montrond,  de,  deh  mbN'trbN',  (Clement  Melchior 
Justin  Maxime  FouRCHEUX,)a  French  writer,  born  in 
Gard  in  1803.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a “His- 
tory of  the  Crusades,”  (2  vols.,  1841.) 

Montrose,  mont-r5z',  (James  Grahame,)  Marquis 
of,  a celebrated  Scottish  general,  born  at  Edinburgh  in 
1612.  Having  finished  his  studies  in  France,  after  his 
return  to  Scotland  he  served  for  a time  in  the  Pres- 
byterian army ; but  he  subsequently  went  over  to  the 
royalists.  He  was  appointed  by  Charles  I.,  in  1644, 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Scottish  forces.  He  signally  defeated  the  Covenanters  at 
Tippermuir  in  1644,  also  at  Inverlochy  and  at  Kilsyth 
in  1645  ; but  his  army  was  surprised  and  totally  defeated 
by  General  Leslie  at  Philiphaugh  in  September,  1645. 
Montrose  soon  after  went  to  Germany,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  distinction  by  the  Austrian  emperor 
and  made  a marshal  of  the  empire.  Having  collected 
a small  but  ill-organized  force,  he  returned  to  Scotland 
in  1650,  but  was  soon  after  defeated  and  taken  pris- 
oner. He  was  executed,  without  a trial,  at  Edinburgh, 
in  May,  1650. 

See  Clarendon,  “History  of  the  Rebellion;”  Mark  Napier, 
“ Montrose  ana  the  Covenanters,”  1838  ; Grant,  “ Life  of  Grahame, 
Marquis  of  Montrose,”  1859;  George  Wishart,  “Memoirs  of 
Grahame,  Marquis  of  Montrose;”  Sir  Edward  Cust,  “Lives  of 
the  Warriors  of  the  Civil  Wars,”  1867  ; “ London  Quarterly  Review” 
for  December,  1846;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  June,  1841. 

Montucci,  mon-toot'chee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian 
philologist,  born  at  Sienna  in  1762,  became  in  1785 
professor  of  the  English  language  in  the  Tolomei  Col- 
lege, and  subsequently  of  Italian  at  Berlin  and  Dresden. 
He  died  in  1829,  leaving  unfinished  a Chinese  Dictionary. 

Montucla,  niAN'tii'kli',  (Jean  Etienne,)  a French 
mathematician,  born  at  Lyons  in  1725.  Having  studied 
philology  and  natural  science  at  the  Jesuits’  College  at 
Lyons,  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  became  associate  editor 
of  the  “ Gazette  de  France”  and  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Diderot,  D’Alembert,  and  other  savants  of  the  time.  In 
1764  he  accompanied  Turgot  to  Cayenne,  as  first  secre- 
tary and  astronomer  to  the  expedition.  After  his  return 
he  was  appointed  royal  censor  of  mathematical  books 
and  commissioner  of  the  royal  buildings.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  and  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  His  most  important  work  is 
his  “History  of  Mathematics,”  (1758,)  which  was  com- 
pleted by  Lalande.  He  also  wrote  a “ History  of  the 
Researches  for  Determining  the  Quadrature  of  the 
Circle,”  and  several  other  treatises.  Died  in  1799. 

See  A.  Savinien- Leblond,  “ Notice  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  J. 
£.  Montucla,”  1800. 

Montureux.  See  Bourcier. 

Montyon  orMonthyon,  de,  deh  miN'te-diN',  (Jean 
Baptiste  Robert  Auget — 5' zhi',)  Baron,  a wealthy 
and  philanthropic  French  nobleman,  born  in  Paris  in 
1733.  He  bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  his  large 
fortune  to  benevolent  and  learned  institutions,  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  “Montyon  Prize  of  Virtue”  given 
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by  the  French  Academy.  He  published  “ Researches 
and  Considerations  on  the  Population  of  France,”  and 
other  works.  “His  name,”  says  Lamartine,  “was  the 
foremost  on  the  roll  of  the  national  nobility.”  Died 
in  1820. 

Monvel,  (Jacques  Marie  Boutet,)  a French 
actor  and  dramatist,  born  at  Luneville  in  1745,  was  the 
author  of  numerous  comedies.  Died  in  1812. 

Monvoisin,  (Raymond  Auguste  Quinsac,)  a 
Fiench  historical  painter,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1795, 
studied  in  Paris  under  P.  Gueiin.  Died  in  1870. 

Moody,  (Dwight  Lyman,)  an  American  preacher 
and  revivalist,  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1837.  His 
mission  services  held  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Sankey 
draw  together  vast  audiences.  He  is  the  author  ol 
*•  Secret  Power”  and  other  works. 

Moojaert,  mo'y^Rt,  written  also  Mooyaert,  (Clas,) 
a Dutch  landscape-painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Am- 
sterdam about  1590.  He  was  the  master  of  Berghem 
and  Jan  Weeninx. 

Moollah-Firooz  (or  Moullah-Firouz)  Ben-Ka- 
woos,  a Persian  poet,  born  at  Bombay  in  1759.  He 
wrote  an  epic  poem,  entitled  “ George-Nameh,”  on  the 
conquest  of  India  by  the  British.  Died  in  1831. 

Moonen,  mo'nen,  (Arnold,)  a Dutch  theologian, 
distinguished  as  a poet  and  grammarian,  was  born  at 
Zwolle  in  1644.  He  became  minister  of  a Protestant 
church  at  Deventer.  His  poems  were  published  in  2 
vols.,  1720.  Died  in  1711. 

Moor,  moor,  ? (Edward,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  writer, 
born  about  1770.  He  served  several  campaigns  in  India, 
and  obtained  the  rank  of  major.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “The  Hindu  Pantheon,”  (4to,  1810.)  Died 
in  1848. 

Moor,  van,  vfn  m5R,  Moro,  or  More,  (Antonis  or 
Antonio,)  a celebrated  Dutch  portrait-painter,  born  at 
Utrecht  in  1519,  was  a pupil  of  Jan  Schooreel.  He  was 
patronized  by'Cardinal  Granvelle,  the  emperor  Charles 
V.,  and  Philip  II.,  and  painted  the  portraits  of  the  prin- 
cipal sovereigns  of  Europe.  His  works  in  this  depart- 
ment are  of  the  highest  order.  He  also  executed  several 
historical  pictures  of  great  merit.  Died  in  1568. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc.  ; 
" Nouvelle  Biographie  Geti^rale.” 

Moor,  van,  (Karel,)  a Dutch  portrait-painter,  of  high 
reputation,  born  at  Leyden  in  1656,  studied  under  Ge- 
rard Douw  and  Mieris.  Among  his  best  works  are  por- 
traits of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
on  horseback.  He  was  created  a knight  of  the  empire 
by  the  Austrian  emperor  Joseph  I.  His  “Assembly 
of  Notables,”  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  the  Hague,  is  also 
esteemed  a master-piece.  Died  about  1738. 

See  Pilkington,  “ Dictionary  of  Painters Descamps,  “Vies 
des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. ; Charles  Blanc,  “His- 
toire  des  Peintres.” 

Moorad-Alee  or  Mourad-Ali,  moo-rid  i'lee,  called 
also  Moorad  Khan,  (Kin,)  King  of  Persia,  of  the  Zend 
dynasty,  was  born  at  Ispahan  about  1746.  Pie  defended 
himself  for  a time  successfully  against  several  rivals  ; but 
he  was  at  length  defeated  by  Jaafar  Khan  in  1784.  Died 
in  1785. 

See  Malcolm,  “ History  of  Persia.” 

Moorad  (Mourad  or  Murad)  Bey,  moo-rid  ba,  a 
celebrated  Mameluke  chief,  born  in  Circassia  in  1750. 
On  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  in  1798,  he 
opposed  them  with  great  bravery,  but  was  at  length 
compelled  to  retreat.  He  subsequently  made  a treaty 
with  General  Kleber,  by  which  he  became  Prince  of 
Assouan  and  Djirdjeh,  under  the  protection  of  France. 
Died  in  1801. 

See  General  Bertrand,  “Campagnes  d’fipypte  et  de  Syrie,” 
1847;  Thiers,  “History  of  the  French  Revolution.” 

Mooravief  or  Mooraviev,  moo-ri-ve-§f',  written 
in  German  Murawiew  or  Murawjew,  but  pro- 
nounced exactly  like  the  preceding  spellings,  (Andrew,) 
a Russian  writer  and  traveller,  was  a younger  brother 
of  General  Nicholas  Mooravief.  He  published,  in  Ger- 
man, a “History  of  the  Russian  Church,”  (1845,)  a 
“ Description  of  Armenia,”  (3  vols.,  1848,)  and  other 
woi  ks. 


Mooravief  or  Murawiew,  (Michael,)  a Russian 
engineer  and  general,  born  about  1795,  was  a brother 
of  the  preceding.  He  became  a member  of  the  imperial 
council  about  1850.  Died  in  1866. 

Mooravief  or  Murawiew,  (Michael  Nikitich,)  a 
Russian  litterateur , born  at  Smolensk  in  1757,  was  ap- 
pointed preceptor  to  the  grand  dukes  Alexander  and 
Constantine.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Historical  Pieces,” 
“Letters  of  Emilius,”  and  several  moral  and  literary 
essays,  which  are  ranked  among  Russian  classics.  Died 
in  1807. 

See  Gretch,  “ Essai  sur  l’Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Russe.” 

Mooravief,  Mouraviev,  Muraview,  or  Mura- 
vieff,  (Nicholas,)  an  able  Russian  general,  born  at 
Moscow  in  1793.  He  served  as  general  in  the  war 
against  the  Poles,  (1830.)  In  1854  he  obtained  com- 
mand of  an  army  in  Asia.  He  took  Kars  from  the 
British,  after  a long  siege,  in  November,  1855.  He 
afterwards  commanded  with  success  against  Schamyl, 
the  Circassian  chief.  Died  in  1866. 

Moorcroft,  moor'kroft,  ? (William,)  an  English  trav- 
eller, born  in  Lancaster  about  1780,  spent  several  years 
in  Hindostan,  and  explored  parts  of  the  country  hitherto 
unknown  to  Europeans.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Travels 
in  the  Himalayan  Provinces  of  Hindostan,”  etc.,  (1841,) 
“ On  the  Purik  Sheep  of  Ladakh,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1825. 

Moore,  mdr,  (Alfred,)  an  American  jurist,  son  of 
Maurice,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Brunswick  county, 
North  Carolina,  in  1755.  He  was  appointed  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  courtof  the  United  States  in  1799. 
Died  in  1810. 

Moore,  (Benjamin,)  an  American  clergyman,  born 
on  Long  Island  in  1748,  became  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  diocese  of  New  York.  Died 
in  1816. 

Moore,  (Clement  C.,)  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  New  York  in  1779.  He  was  appointed 
in  1821  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  literature  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary  in  New  York.  He 
published  a “ Hebrew-and-English  Lexicon,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1863. 

Moore,  mor,  (Edward,)  an  English  litterateur , born  in 
Berkshire  in  1712.  He  was  the  author  of  “Fables  for 
the  Female  Sex,”  which  had  great  popularity,  and  “The 
Gamester,”  a tragedy,  which  was  also  very  successful. 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  “The  World,”  a literary 
journal  having  among  its  contributors  Horace  Walpole, 
Soame  Jenyns,  and  Lord  Chesterfield.  Died  in  1757. 

See  Walpole,  “Letters;”  Johnson  and  Chalmers,  “ English 
Poets.” 

Moore,  (Edward  M.,)  M.D.,  an  American  surgeon, 
born  at  Rahway,  New  Jersey,  July  15,  1814,  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1838.  In  1838,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  C.  L.  Pennock,  of  Philadelphia, 
he  performed  a series  of  original  experiments  on  the 
physiological  action  of  the  heart,  which  excited  much 
attention  among  physiologists.  About  1840  he  removed 
to  Rochester,  New  York,  where  he  soon  acquired  a high 
reputation  in  his  profession.  For  many  years  he  has 
filled  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  medical  college  at 
Buffalo. 

Moore,  (Frank,)  son  of  Jacob  Bailey,  noticed 
below,  has  published  “ Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,”  the  “Rebellion  Record,  a Diary 
of  American  Events,”  (11  vols.,  1861-68,)  and  several 
other  works. 

Moore,  (Jacob  Bailey,)  an  American  political  writer 
and  editor,  born  at  Andover,  New  Hampshire,  in  1797. 
He  edited  the  “ New  Hampshire  Statesman,”  a Whig 
paper,  and  became  librarian  to  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  Among  his  works  is  “The  Laws  of  Trade  in 
the  United  States.”  Died  in  1853. 

Moore  or  More,  (James,)  an  English  writer,  was  the 
author  of  a comedy  entitled  “The  Rival  Modes,”  and 
was  associated  with  the  Duke  of  Wharton  as  editor  of 
“The  Inquisitor.”  Moore  is  satirized  by  Pope  in  his 
“Dunciad.”  Died  in  1734. 

Moore,  (John,)  an  English  prelate,  born  in  1644,  be- 
came successively  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  of  Ely.  He 
diedin  1714,  leaving  a library  of  thirty  thousand  volumes, 
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which  was  purchased  by  George  II.  and  presented  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Moore,  mor,  (John,)  a Scottish  physician  and  distin- 
guished writer,  born  at  Stirling  about  1730.  He  studied 
under  Hamilton  and  Cullen  at  Glasgow,  and  afterwards 
spent  several  years  on  the  continent.  He  published, 
after  his  return,  “A  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,”  (1778,)  which  was 
followed  in  1781  by  a similar  work  on  Italy.  They  are 
written  in  a lively  and  attractive  style,  and  had  great 
popularity  at  the  time.  His  principal  work  is  his  novel 
of  “Zeluco,”  (4  vols.,  1789,)  which  was  received  with 
great  favour  and  still  enjoys  a high  reputation.  Died 
in  1802. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Moore,  (John,)  an  English  prelate,  born  at  Gloucester 
in  1733.  He  became  Bishop  of  Bangor  in  1776,  and 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1783.  Died  in  1805. 

Moore,  (Sir  John,)  a celebrated  British  general,  born 
at  Glasgow  in  1761,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  John 
Moore,  noticed  above.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  was  sent  in  1794  to  Corsica,  where  he 
acted  in  conjunction  with  Paoli,  and  was  conspicuous 
for  his  courage  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Morello  and  at  the 
siege  of  Calvi.  As  general  of  brigade,  he  served  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  in  the  West  Indies  in  1796,  and 
in  1798  assisted  in  quelling  the  Irish  rebellion.  He 
accompanied  General  Abercrombie  to  Egypt  in  1801, 
and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria. 
He  was  made  a knight  of  the  Bath  on  his  return  to 
England,  and,  after  various  services  in  Sicily  and  Sweden, 
was  created  lieutenant-general,  and  sent  in  1808  to  Spain 
to  unite  with  the  forces  in  the  north  against  the  French. 
On  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  troops  along 
the  northern  frontier,  and  of  the  numerous  French  armies 
approaching,  he  made  a rapid  retreat  to  Coruna,  which, 
being  performed  in  the  depth  of  winter,  was  attended 
with  great  suffering.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1809,  an 
engagement  took  place  at  Corunna,  in  which  the  English 
claimed  the  victory  but  lost  their  brave  commander. 
His  death  has  been  commemorated  by  the  poet  Wolfe 
in  a beautiful  and  popular  ode,  which  Byron  pronounced 
the  most  perfect  in  the  English  language. 

See  James  C.  Moore,  “ Life  of  Sir  John  Moore,”  2 vols.,  1S34  : 
R.  Southey,  “History  of  the  Peninsular  War ;”  Napier,  “His- 
tory of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dic- 
tionary of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Moore,  (Sir  Jonas,)  an  English  mathematician,  born 
in  Lancashire  in  1617,  was  appointed  tutor  to  Prince 
James,  son  of  Charles  I.,  and  subsequently  became  in- 
spector-general of  artillery.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  the  author  of  several  scientific  works. 
He  was  instrumental  in  founding  a mathematical  school 
for  sailors  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  and  in  the  construction 
of  an  observatory  at  Flamstead  House.  Died  in  1679. 

See  Birch,  “ History  of  the  Royal  Society.” 

Moore,  (Maurice,)  an  American  jurist  and  patriot 
of  the  Revolution,  born  in  Brunswick  county,  North 
Carolina  ; died  in  1777.  Plis  son  Alfred  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  became  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  United  States  supreme  court  in  1799. 
Died  in  1810. 

Moore,  (Nathaniel  F.,)  LL.D.,  a nephew  of  Bishop 
Benjamin  Moore,  noticed  above,  was  born  at  Newtown, 
Long  Island,  in  1782.  He  became  professor  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  in  Columbia  College  in 
1820,  and  in  1842  president  of  that  institution.  He  has 
published  “Ancient  Mineralogy,”  and  other  works. 

Moore,  (Richard  Channing,)  D.D.,  an  American 
prelate,  born  in  New  York  in  1762.  He  became  rector 
of  Saint  Stephen’s  Church,  in  that  city,  in  1809,  and  in 
1814  succeeded  Bishop  Madison  as  Bishop  of  Virginia. 
Died  in  1841. 

See  a “ Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Channing  Moore,”  by  J.  P. 
K.  Henshaw. 

Moore,  mor,  (Thomas,)  a celebrated  Irish  poet,  born 
in  Dublin  in  1779.  He  entered  Trinity  College  at  an 
early  age,  but,  being  a Catholic,  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
any  of  the  university  honours  or  offices.  He  afterwards 
studied  law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  London.  He  pub- 
lished in  1801  his  translation  of  the  “ Odes  of  Anacreon,” 


which  was  very  successful,  and  was  followed  by  “The 
Poetical  Works  of  the  Late  Thomas  Little,”  (1802.)  In 
1804  he  visited  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the 
society  and  institutions  of  which  he  made  many  satirical 
comments  in  his  “Odes  and  Epistles,”  (1806.)  His 
other  principal  works  are  “ Lalla  Rookh,”  (1812,)  an 
Oriental  poem,  “The  Twopenny  Post-Bag,  by  Thomas 
Brown,  Jun.,”  (1813,)  a witty  satire  directed  against  the 
Tories,  which  had  great  popularity,  “The  Fudge  Family 
in  Paris,”  (1818,)  “Loves  of  the  Angels,”  (1823,)  and 
“Irish  Melodies,”  (1834.)  In  1830  he  published  a “Life 
of  Lord  Byron,”  his  most  important  prose  work,  which, 
although  written  entirely  from  the  stand-point  of  friend- 
ship, has  been  highly  commended  by  the  critics.  He 
also  wrote  a “Life  of  Sheridan,”  (1825,)  “The  Epicu- 
rean,” (1827,)  a prose  romance,  and  a “ History  of  Ire- 
land,” (1835.)  Of  his  poems,  his  “Lalla  Rookh”  and 
“ Irish  Melodies”  enjoy  the  highest  reputation.  The 
former,  though  deficient  in  the  higher  qualities  of 
poetry,  is  characterized  by  exquisite  melody  of  versifica- 
tion and  splendid  imagery,  and  in  its  moral  tone  affords 
a striking  contrast  to  the  frivolity  and  licentiousness 
of  his  earlier  productions.  It  obtained  extraordinary 
popularity,  and  was  translated  into  many  languages, 
including  Persian.  Hazlitt,  in  his  critique  on  Moore, 
says  that  “his  is  the  poetry  of  the  toilette,  of  the  saloon, 
of  the  fashionable  world, — not  the  poetry  of  nature, 
of  the  heart,  or  of  human  life.  His  imagination  may 
dally  with  insect  beauties,  but  it  should  not  attempt  to 
span  the  great  outlines  of  nature,  or  keep  pace  with 
the  sounding  march  of  events,  or  grapple  with  the  strong 
fibres  of  the  human  heart.  He  died  in  1852. 

See  “ Memoirs,  etc.  of  Thomas  Moore,”  by  Lord  Russell  : 
“Edinburgh  Review”  for  November,  1817,  and  April,  1854;  “Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1853;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine” 
for  September,  1827,  and  January,  1853;  “ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for 
October,  1830  ; “Monthly  Review”  for  September,  1806. 

Moore,  (Zf.phaniah  Swift,)  D.D.,  an  American 
divine  and  scholar,  born  at  Palmer,  Massachusetts,  in 
1770,  became  president  of  Williams  College  in  1815, 
and  in  1821  of  Amherst  College.  Died  in  1823. 

Moor'som,  (Sir  Robert,)  a brave  English  admiral, 
born  in  Yorkshire  in  1760.  Being  appointed  in  1805 
commander  of  the  Revenge,  he  had  a prominent  part 
in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  He  afterwards  represented 
Queensborough  in  Parliament,  and  was  made  an  admiral 
in  1830.  Died  in  1835. 

Moosa.  See  Moses. 

Moosa,  Mousa,  or  Musa,  moo'si,  third  son  of 
Bayazeed  I.,  was  born  at  Brusa  about  1376.  He  was 
made  prisoner  with  his  father  by  Tamerlane  after  the 
battle  of  Angora.  Being  afterwards  appointed  by  the 
latter  governor  of  the  Ottoman  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
he  carried  on  a war  against  his  elder  brother  Solyman, 
whose  capital  Adrianople  he  took  in  1404,  thus  becoming 
master  of  the  European  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  In 
1412  he  besieged  Constantinople,  but,  having  been  forced 
to  retire,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  strangled  by  order 
of  Mahomet  I. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs.” 

Moosa,  Mousa,  or  Musa,  Ibn,  ibn  moo'sfi,  (Aboo- 
Abdallah-Mohammed,  i'bbo  ib-dSl'lah  mo-hSm'- 
mSd,)  an  Arabian  mathematician,  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  algebra  entitled  “ A1  Jebr  e al  Mokabalah.” 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  his  countrymen  who 
wrote  on  that  science  ; and  Europe  is  indebted  to  him 
for  its  introduction  and  its  name. 

Moosa-Ibn-Noseyr,  moo'si  Tb’n  no-sar',  (or  no- 
sir',)  (Aboo-Abd-er-Rahman,  3.' bob  iib'der  rih'min,) 
a celebrated  Arab  conqueror,  was  born  at  Mecca  about 
660  a. D.  He  was  appointed  in  703  Viceroy  of  Africa, 
and,  having  subjected  the  northern  part  of  that  country, 
from  Tripoli  to  Morocco,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Spain.  In  conjunction  with  his  lieutenant  Tarik,  he  took 
Seville,  Merida,  Saragossa,  and  other  cities  of  Southern 
and  Central  Spain,  to  which  he  subsequently  added  the 
most  important  towns  of  Catalonia.  Among  other  ar- 
ticles of  great  value  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself 
was  the  emerald  table  called  the  table  of  Solomon,  taken 
at  Medina-Celi.  Moosa,  having  been  summoned  to  Da- 
mascus by  the  caliph,  presented  to  him  this  table,  and, 
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on  his  expressing  his  surprise  that  it  should  have  three 
legs  of  emerald  and  one  of  gold,  Moosa  replied  that  he 
had  found  it  in  this  condition.  Tarik,  however,  imme- 
diately exposed  the  falsehood  of  his  rival  by  producing 
the  fourth  leg  of  the  table.  For  this  offence  he  was 
condemned  to  a heavy  fine  by  Solyman,  who  afterwards 
caused  his  son  Abd-el-azeez  to  be  assassinated.  Moosa 
died  in  obscurity  in  718. 

See  Aboolfeda,  “Annales  Moslemici Makkari,  “ History  of 
the  Mohammedan  Empire  in  Spain.” 

Moosa-  (Mousa-  or  Musa-)  Ibn-Shakir,  moo's! 
lb’n  shi'kjr,  an  Arab  writer  of  the  early  part  of  the  ninth 
century,  wrote  a work  entitled  “ Sources  of  History.” 
He  left  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  eminent  as 
an  astronomer  and  was  the  author  of  several  valuable 
works. 

Mooyaert.  See  Moojaert. 

Mop'sus,  [Gr.  Moipog,]  a famous  soothsayer  of  classic 
mythology,  was  called  a son  of  Apollo  and  Manto. 
According  to  tradition,  he  gained  celebrity  by  the  truth 
of  his  prophecies  at  the  siege  of  Thebes  and  at  the 
temple  of  Claros,  and  he  triumphed  over  Calchas  in  a 
trial  of  skill  in  divination. 

Moquin-Tandon,  mo'k&N'  tON'dix',  (Horace  Bene- 
dict Alfred,)  a French  physician  and  botanist,  born  at 
Montpellier  in  1804.  He  was  appointed  in  1853  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Paris, 
and  in  1854  became  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. He  published  a “ History  of  the  Anomalies  of 
Vegetable  Organization,”  (1841,)  and  “Essay  on  the 
Multiplication  of  Organs  in  Vegetables.” 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Mora,  de,  dk  mo'ri,  (Jos£  Joaquin,)  a Spanish  lit- 
terateur, born  at  Cadiz  in  1784.  Having  previously  edited 
a literary  journal  at  Madrid,  he  repaired  to  South  Amer- 
ica, and  became  editor  of  the  “ Cronica  Politica”  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  He  was  appointed  in  1838  consul-general 
of  Bolivia  to  London.  He  published  a “ History  of 
the  Arabs,”  (1826,)  “Spanish  Legends,”  (1S40,)  and  a 
number  of  lyric  poems  and  satires.  He  also  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  romances  of 
“ Ivanhoe”  and  “ The  Talisman.” 

See  F.  Wolf,  “Floresta  de  Rimas  modernas  Castellanas.” 

Morabin,  mo'rt'biN',  (Jacques,)  a French  scholar, 
born  at  La  Fleche  in  1687.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
“ History  of  Cicero,”  and  translated  into  French  Cicero’s 
“Treatise  on  Laws”  and  “Treatise  on  Consolation.” 
Died  in  1762. 

Moraes,  de,  dk  mo-rk'gs,  ( Cristovam  Alao  — 
!-1own',)  a Portuguese  writer,  born  in  1632,  was  the 
author  of  a “Genealogy  of  the  Families  of  Portugal,” 
and  a number  of  sonnets  and  other  poems.  Died  in  1693. 

Moraes,  de,  (Francisco,)  a Portuguese  writer,  born 
at  Braganza.  He  went  to  Paris  as  secretary  of  legation 
in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  His  chief  work  is  “ Libro 
del  muy  esforgado  Cauallero  Palmerin  de  Inglaterra,” 
which  was  translated  into  English  by  Southey.  Moraes 
was  assassinated  at  Evora  in  1572. 

Moraes  Sarmento,  mo-ri'Ss  saR-mln'to,  ( Joao 
Evangelista,)  a Portuguese  poet  of  the  present  time. 
Among  his  works  is  an  “ Ode  on  War.” 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Morales,  mo-rl'les,  (Cristoval,)  a Spanish  musician, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  composers  of  his  time,  was  a 
native  of  Seville.  He  was  appointed  by  Pope  Paul  III. 
composer  in  the  pontifical  chapel.  He  lived  about  1550. 

Morales,  (Juan  Bautista,)  a Spanish  missionary, 
born  in  Andalusia  about  1598.  He  went  to  China  in 
1633,  but  was  compelled  to  quit  that  country  in  1638 
through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  censured 
for  permitting  their  converts  to  sacrifice  to  idols.  He 
returned  to  China,  where  he  died  in  1664. 

Morales,  de,  dk  mo-rVISs,  (Ambrosio,)  an  eminent 
Spanish  historian,  born  at  Cordova  in  1513.  He  studied 
at  Alcala,  where  he  subsequently  became  professor,  and 
numbered  among  his  pupils  Don  John  of  Austria.  In 
1570  he  succeeded  Ocampo  as  historiographer  to  Philip 
II.  His  principal  work  is  a continuation  of  Ocampo’s 
“Cronica  general  de  Espana,”  (3  vols.,  1577,)  bringing 
the  history  of  Spain  down  to  1037.  Morales  also  pub- 


lished a valuable  treatise  “ On  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Spanish  Cities.”  Died  in  1591. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Bouterweic, 
“Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Espagnole.” 

Morales,  de,  (Juan,)  a Spanish  poet,  born  in  Anda- 
lusia, lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  made  admirable 
translations  of  some  odes  of  Horace,  and  wrote  original 
poems  of  much  merit. 

Morales,  de,  (Luis,)  an  eminent  Spanish  painter, 
surnamed  el  Divino,  (“the  Divine,”)  born  at  Badajoz 
in  1509.  He  was  employed  by  Philip  II.  to  decorate 
the  Escurial ; but  he  subsequently  lost  the  king’s  patron- 
age and  was  reduced  to  great  poverty.  He  was  relieved 
a few  years  before  his  death  by  a pension  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Philip.  His  “ Via  Dolorosa,”  in  the  church  of  the 
Hieronymites,  at  Madrid,  is  esteemed  one  of  his  master- 
pieces. Died  in  1586. 

See  Quilliet,  “ Dictionnairedes  Peintres  Espagnols  Viardot, 
“ Etudes  sur  1’ Histoire  des  Beaux- Arts  en  Espagne,”  1835. 

Morali,  mo-rk'lee,  (Ottavio,)  Abb£,  an  Italian  phi- 
lologist, born  near  Bergamo  in  1763,  became  professor 
of  Greek  at  the  College  of  Brera,  in  Milan.  He  pub- 
lished a good  edition  of  Ariosto,  (1818.)  Died  in  1826. 

Mo  -ran',  (Edward,)  an  American  painter  of  marine 
views  and  landscapes,  born  about  1845.  Among  his  best 
works  are  “The  Swallows’  Cave,  Nahant,”  and  “Pulpit 
Rock.”  His  brother  Thomas  is  also  distinguished  as  a 
landscape-painter. 

See  Tuckerman,  “ Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Morand,  moVbN',  (Charles  Antoine  Louis  Ale- 
xis,) Comte,  a French  general,  born  at  Pontarlier  in  1771. 
He  served  as  general  at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Eylau,  Essling, 
and  Wagram,  (1805-09.)  Died  in  1835. 

Morand,  (Jean  Antoine,)  a French  architect,  born 
at  Briangon  about  1727.  He  executed  several  important 
works  at  Lyons,  one  of  which  is  a wooden  bridge  over 
the  Rhone,  which  bears  his  name.  He  was  condemned 
by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  and  put  to  death  in  1794. 

Morand,  (Jean  Franqois  Clement,)  a French  phy- 
sician, son  of  Sauveur  Frangois,  noticed  below,  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1726.  He  became  librarian  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  was  a member  of  several  other  learned 
societies  in  Europe.  Died  in  1784. 

Morand, (Sauveur  FRANQOis,)a distinguished  French 
surgeon,  born  in  Paris  in  1697,  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced into  France  Cheselden’s  method  of  lithotomy, 
having  previously  learned  it  in  London.  He  was  a Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  a member  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  appointed  in 
1730  royal  censor  and  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  hospital 
of  La  Charite.  He  published  a number  of  surgical 
treatises.  Died  in  1773. 

See  Ploy,  “ Dictionnaire  historique  de  la  Medecine.” 

Morand,  de,  deh  mo'rfiN',  (Pierre,)  a French  drama- 
tist, born  at  Arles  in  1701,  was  the  author  of  a comedy 
entitled  “ The  Spirit  of  Divorce,”  and  several  tragedies. 
Died  in  1757. 

Morande,  de,  deh  moT6Nd',  (Charles  Thevenot 
or  Theveneau  — tkv'no',)  a French  adventurer  and 
political  writer,  born  at  Arnay-le-Duc  in  1748,  was  the 
author  of  “ The  Cynic  Philosopher,”  and  other  works 
of  a libellous  character.  Died  about  1803. 

Morandi-Manzolini,  mo-rkn'dee  mkn-zo-lee'nee, 
(Anna,)  a celebrated  Italian  anatomist,  born  at  Bologna 
in  1716,  was  the  wife  of  G.  Manzolini,  a physician,  from 
whom  she  learned  anatomy  and  the  art  of  modelling  in 
wax.  Her  works  in  this  department  were  regarded  as 
the  most  perfect  of  the  kind,  and  obtained  for  her  a 
European  reputation.  She  was  a member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Bologna,  and  in  1758  became  professor  of  anatomy 
in  that  city.  Died  in  1774. 

Morandini,  mo-rkn-dee'nee,  (Francesco,)  called  Ii. 
Poppi,  an  able  Italian  painter,  born  at  Poppi  in  1544, 
was  a pupil  of  Vasari.  He  worked  with  great  facility. 
Died  about  1584. 

Morando,  mo-rkn'do,  (Filippo  Rosa,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Verona  in  1732  ; died  in  1757- 

Mo-rant',  ? (Philip,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in  the 
isle  of  Jersey  in  1700,  published,  among  other  works, 
“History  and  Antiquities  of  Colchester,”  and  “History 
of  Essex.”  Died  in  1770. 
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Morard  de  Galle,  mo'riR'  deh  gtl,  (Justin  Bona- 
venture,)  a French  admiral,  born  in  Dauphine  in  1741 ; 
died  in  1809. 

Morata,  mo-ri/ti,  (Olympia  Fulvia,)  an  Italian  lady, 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  women  of  her  time, 
was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1526.  She  was  married  about 
1550  to  Andrew  Gundler,  a German  physician,  whom 
she  accompanied  to  Germany.  She  died  at  Heidelberg 
in  1555,  leaving  a number  of  works,  including  Latin 
orations  and  Greek  poems. 

See  Turnbull,  “Olympia  Morata,  her  Life  and  Times,”  1846; 
Nolten,  “Vita  Olympia  Morata,”  1775;  J.  Bonnet,  “Vie  d’Olym- 
pia  Morata,”  1856;  Wildermuth,  “ O.  Morata;  ein  christliches 
Lebensbild,”  1854;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate. ” 

Moratin,  de,d&  mo-ri-teen',  (Leandro  Fernandez,) 
an  eminent  dramatist,  sometimes  called  “the  Spanish 
Moliere,”  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1760.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1787,  through  the  influence  of  Jovellanos, 
secretary  to  the  Spanish  embassy  in  Paris,  and  published, 
soon  after  his  return,  his  comedy  of  “The  Old  Man 
and  the  Young  Girl,”  (“El  Viejo  y la  Nina,”)  which 
was  very  successful.  Among  the  most  popular  of  his 
other  works  are  “The  Impostor,”  (“El  Baron,”)  “Yes 
of  the  Maidens,”  (“Si  de  las  Ninas,”)  “The  Young 
Hypocrite,”  (“  La  Mogigata,”)  and  “ The  New  Comedy,” 
(“La  Comedia  nueva.”)  His  “Origines  del  Teatro 
Espanol,”  (1838,)  a critical  treatise,  is  also  highly  es- 
teemed. Moratin  became  first  librarian  to  Joseph  Bona- 
parte in  1811,  and  during  the  subsequent  troubles  in 
Spain  took  refuge  in  France,  where  he  died  in  1828. 

See  Kennedy,  “ Modern  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Spain  ;”  Prescott, 
“History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  vol.  ii.  part  i. ; Ochoa,  No- 
tice of  Moratin,  prefixed  to  his  “Origines  del  Teatro  Espanol,” 
1838;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Geiterale ;”  “Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view” for  June,  1828. 

Moratin,  de,  (Nicolas  Fernandez,)  a Spanish  poet 
and  dramatist,  the  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Madrid  in  1737.  He  was  the  author  of  “Hormesinda,” 
and  several  other  dramas  in  the  French  style,  also  of  an 
epic  poem  entitled  “The  Ships  of  Cortez  Destroyed,” 
(“Las  Naves  de  Cortes  destruidas,”)  which  has  a high 
reputation.  Died  in  1780. 

See  Ticknor,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature ;”  Longfellow, 
“Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for 
July,  1827. 

Moray,  Earl  of.  See  Murray,  (James  Stuart.) 

Moray  or  Murray,  mur're,  (Sir  Robert,)  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  was  a 
native  of  Scotland.  Having  resided  for  a time  in  France, 
where  he  was  patronized  by  Louis  XIII.  and  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  he  was  appointed,  after  the  restoration,  to 
several  important  offices.  He  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Royal  Society,  which  he  assisted  to  found  in  1661. 
Died  in  1673. 

See  Birch,  “History' of  the  Royal  Society;”  Chambers,  “Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Morazan,  mo-rH-sin',  (Francisco,)  a Central  Amer- 
ican general,  born  in  Honduras  in  1799.  He  became 
president  or  general-in-chief  of  the  republic  of  Central 
America  about  1830,  was  driven  into  exile  in  1840,  and 
put  to  death  in  1842. 

Morazzone.  See  Mazzuchellt. 

Morcelli,  moR-chel'lee,  ( Stefano  Antonio,  ) a 
learned  Italian  antiquary  and  Jesuit,  born  near  Brescia 
in  1737.  Among  his  principal  works  (which  are  mostly 
written  in  Latin)  we  may  name  “Africa  Christiana,” 
(3  vols.,  1816-17,)  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  Africa,  “Opera  Epigraphica,”  (5  vols.,  1818,)  “Opus- 
coli  ascetici,”  (3  vols.,  1820,)  and  a treatise  “ On  the 
Style  of  Latin  Inscriptions,”  (3  vols.,  1819-22.)  He 
founded  an  academy  of  archaeology  at  Rome,  where  he 
passed  many  years.  Died  in  1821. 

See  P.  Lottieri,  “Elogio  storico  di  S.  A.  Morcelli,”  1S21 ; 
Baraldi,  “ Notizia  di  Morcelli,”  1825. 

Mordaunt,  mor'dant,  (Charles,)  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough, a famous  English  general,  of  chivalrous  and 
eccentric  character,  born  in  1658,  was  the  son  and  heir 
of  John,  Lord  Mordaunt.  He  first  appears  prominently 
in  history  as  a staunch  Whig  and  opponent  of  James  II. 
In  1689  he  was  created  Earl  of  Monmouth  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  but  the  next  year  he  retired 
from  that  office,  which  was  ill  suited  to  his  volatile  and 


generous  character.  He  afterwards  inherited  the  title 
of  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough.  During  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  he  commanded  an  Eng- 
lish army  of  5000  men  which  arrived  in  Spain  in  1705 
and  performed  a series  of  brilliant  exploits,  among  which 
was  the  capture  of  Barcelona  and  Valencia,  (1706.) 
Thwarted  in  his  plans  by  the  archduke  Charles  of 
Austria,  he  obtained  leave  to  retire  from  the  army,  and 
was  recalled  to  England  in  1707.  Through  hostility  to 
Marlborough,  he  supported  the  Tories  in  the  political 
contests  which  ensued,  and  after  the  accession  of  George 
I.  was  consequently  excluded  from  office.  He  died  in 
1735.  His  second  wife  was  Anastasia  Robinson,  a cele- 
brated singer  and  actress.  In  the  opinion  of  Macaulay, 
he  was  “ the  most  extraordinary  character  of  that  age, 
the  King  of  Sweden  not  excepted.  His  fertility  and 
activity  of  mind  were  almost  beyond  belief.  He  loved 
to  dictate  six  or  seven  letters  at  once.  He  was  a kind 
friend,  a generous  enemy,  and  a thorough  gentleman. 
But  his  splendid  talents  and  virtues  were  rendered 
almost  useless  to  his  country  by  his  levity,  his  restless- 
ness, his  irritability,  his  morbid  craving  for  novelty  and 
excitement.”  (“Essays.”) 

See  Macaulay,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  iii.  chap,  xi.,  and 
his  Review  of  Lord  Mahon’s  “ History  of  the  War  of  the  Succes- 
sion in  Spain;”  Friend,  “Account  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
etc.  in  Spain;”  Burnet,  “History  of  his  Own  Times;”  Lord 
Mahon,  “War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain;”  Walpole,  “Royal 
and  Noble  Authors;”  “Eccentric  Personages,”  by  William  Rus- 
sell, 1866. 

More,  moR,  [Lat.  Mo'rus,]  (Alexander,)  a French 
Protestant  divine,  of  Scottish  extraction,  born  at  Castres 
in  1616.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Geneva  in 
1639,  and  of  history  at  Amsterdam  in  1651.  He  was  the 
author  of  Latin  poems  and  other  works.  Died  in  1670. 

See  Symmons,  “Life  of  Milton;”  Senebier,  “Histoire  litte- 
raire  de  Geneve.” 

More,  (Antonio.)  See  Moor. 

More,  (Hannah,)  an  English  writer,  whose  moral 
and  religious  works  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  her  time, 
was  born  at  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  in  1745.  She  pub- 
lished in  1773  a pastoral  drama,  entitled  “The  Search 
after  Happiness,”  and  in  1774  “The  Inflexible  Cap- 
tive,” a tragedy,  which  introduced  her  to  the  notice  of 
Garrick,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  other  eminent  men  of  that 
period,  by  whom  she  was  greatly  esteemed  for  the  excel- 
lence of  her  character.  She  was  the  author  of  several 
other  dramas,  which  were  very  favourably  received  ; but, 
owing  to  her  convictions  of  the  immoral  tendency  of 
the  stage,  she  abandoned  dramatic  writing,  and,  while 
her  popularity  was  still  at  its  height,  devoted  herself  to 
compositions  of  a moral  and  religious  character.  Among 
the  principal  of  these  we  may  name  “Thoughts  on 
the  Manners  of  the  Great,”  (1788,)  “Strictures  on  the 
Modern  System  of  Female  Education,”  (1799,)  “Hints 
towards  Forming  the  Character  of  a Young  Princess,” 
(1805,)  written  for  Charlotte,  Princess  of  Wales,  “ Coelebs 
in  Search  of  a Wife,”  (1809,)  and  several  contributions 
to  the  “Cheap  Repository  Tracts,”  one  of  which  is 
entitled  “The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain.”  Died 
in  1833. 

See  William  Roberts,  “Memoirs  of  the  Life,  etc.  of  Hannah 
More Mrs.  H.  C.  Knight,  “ A New  Memoir  of  Hannah  More 
H.  Thompson,  “Life  of  Hannah  More,”  etc.,  1838;  Mrs.  Elwood, 
“Memoirs  of  the  Literary  Ladies  of  England,”  etc.;  “Monthly 
Review”  for  February,  1809,  April,  1813,  and  February,  1820. 

More,  [Lat.  Mo'rus,]  (Henry,)  an  English  divine 
and  philosophical  writer,  born  in  Lincolnshire  in  1614. 
He  studied  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  a Fellow.  He  refused  several  high  prefer- 
ments in  the  church,  and  passed  his  life  in  retirement, 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  was  the 
author  of  “ Psychozoia,  or  the  Life  of  the  Soul,”  (1640,) 
“Enchiridium  Metaphysicum,”  “Conjectura  Cabalis- 
tica,”  “The  Mystery  of  Godliness,”  “Discourse  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,”  and  other  works,  in  which  he 
favours  the  Platonic  system.  He  was  a man  of  fine 
genius,  profound  learning,  and  rare  excellence  of  char- 
acter. He  was  one  of  the  first  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  a friend  and  correspondent  of  Des- 
cartes. Died  in  1687. 

See  R.  Ward,  “Life  of  Henry  More,”  1710;  Burnet,  “ His- 
tory of  his  Own  Times  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  v.,  (1822.) 
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More,  (J  ames.)  See  Moore. 

More,  [Lat.  Mo'rus  ; It.  and  Sp.  Mo'ro,]  (Sir 
Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  wit,  philosopher,  and 
statesman,  born  in  London  in  1480,  was  a son  of  Sir 
John  More,  a judge  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench.  He 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Saint 
Anthony’s  School,  London,  where  he  learned  Latin. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  a page  in  the  house  of 
Cardinal  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  prime 
minister,  who  was  much  pleased  with  the  wit  of  young 
More  and  predicted  that  he  would  prove  “ a marvellous 
man.”  In  1497  he  entered  the  University  of  Oxford, 
where  he  studied  Greek  as  a pupil  of  Grocyn  and  formed 
an  intimate  and  lasting  friendship  with  Erasmus.  He 
gained  distinction  at  Oxford  as  a writer  of  English  and 
of  Latin  verses.  Having  left  college,  he  studied  law  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  “He  manifested,”  says  Mackintosh,  “a 
predilection  for  monastic  life,  and  is  said  to  have  prac- 
tised some  of  those  austerities  and  self-inflictions  which 
prevail  among  the  gloomier  and  more  stern  orders.” 
He  resolved,  indeed,  at  one  time  to  turn  monk,  and  act- 
ually became  a lay  brother  of  the  Carthusian  convent 
(the  Charter-House)  in  London,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
passed  several  years,  devoting  himself  at  the  same  time 
to  the  study  of  the  classics,  the  French  language,  and 
music.  He  afterwards  entertained  thoughts  of  becoming 
a priest;  but  on  further  reflection,  and  influenced  per- 
haps by  the  general  corruption  of  the  priestly  orders,  he 
abandoned  his  design.  In  the  words  of  Erasmus,  “ Ma- 
luit  maritus  esse  castus  quam  sacerdos  impurus,”  (“he 
preferred  to  be  a chaste  husband  rather  than  an  impure 
priest.”)  About  1502  he  married  Jane  Colt,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  a gentleman  of  Essex.  He  had  a slight 
preference  for  her  younger  sister,  but  was  so  good- 
natured  that  he  sacrificed  his  inclination,  that  he  might 
not  wound  the  feelings  of  the  eldest.  This  union  proved 
very  happy,  but  his  wife  died  a few  years  after  her  mar- 
riage, leaving  him  a son  and  three  daughters,  of  whom 
Margaret,  the  eldest,  inherited  the  features,  goodness, 
and  genius  of  her  father.  His  graceful  and  varied  learn- 
ing was  only  surpassed  by  his  sprightly,  inexhaustible 
wit.  “With  him,”  says  Erasmus,  “you  might  imagine 
yourself  in  the  Academy  of  Plato.”  He  attained  great 
eminence  at  the  bar,  and  about  1502  became  an  under- 
sheriff of  London, — i.e.  a judge  of  the  sheriff’s  court.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  Englishman  that  cultivated 
oratory  with  any  great  success.  “ He  is,”  says  Mackin- 
tosh, “ the  first  person  in  our  history  distinguished  by 
the  faculty  of  public  speaking,  and  remarkable  for  the 
successful  employment  of  it  in  Parliament  against  a 
lavish  grant  of  money  to  the  crown.”  He  was  elected 
to  Parliament  about  1504,  and,  by  persuading  the  Com- 
mons not  to  grant  a supply  to  Henry  VII.  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  deeply  offended 
that  king.  More  had  in  consequence  resolved  to  leave 
the  country ; but  the  death  of  Henry  relieved  him  from 
all  apprehensions. 

Having  lost  his  first  wife,  he  married  a widow  named 
Alice  Middleton.  In  1513  he  wrote  a “History  of 
Richard  III.,”  which,  says  Hallam,  “appears  to  me  the 
first  example  of  good  English  language,  pure  and  per- 
spicuous, well  chosen,  without  vulgarisms  or  pedantry.” 
(“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  He  was 
sent  on  a mission  to  Flanders  in  1514,  and  about  that 
date  became  a favourite  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  not  only 
consulted  him  in  affairs  of  state,  but  preferred  him  as 
the  companion  of  his  amusements  and  convivial  hours. 
In  1516  he  produced  his  famous  Platonic  fiction  of 
“ Utopia,”  (in  Latin,)  describing  an  imaginary  common- 
wealth in  the  island  of  Utopia,  the  citizens  of  which 
had  all  things  in  common.  He  resigned  the  office  of 
under-sheriff  in  1519,  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the 
exchequer  in  1521,  and  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1523.  He  gave  proof  of  his  firmness 
and  independence  by  his  answer  to  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
who  demanded  a very  great  subsidy  for  the  king.  About 
1523  More  began  to  write  tracts  against  Luther. 

In  October,  1529,  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor 
in  place  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Although  the  Protestants 
were  persecuted  while  he  held  that  office,  it  would  appear 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  persecution.  “ It  is 


a sufficient  proof  of  his  clemency,”  says  Erasmus,  “ that 
while  he  was  chancellor  no  man  was  put  to  death  for 
these  pestilent  dogmas.”* 

Suitors  were  astonished  at  the  contrast  between  the 
affable  More  and  the  haughty  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Sir 
Thomas  resigned  the  great  seal  in  May,  1532,  because 
his  conscience  refused  to  sanction  the  divorce  of  Queen 
Catherine  and  the  second  marriage  of  the  king.  “ Henry 
had  tried  every  possible  means  to  obtain  at  least  the 
appearance  of  his  spontaneous  approbation.”  (Mackin- 
tosh.) In  1533  he  wrote  a work  called  “The  Apology 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.” 

Having  declined  to  take  the  oath  by  which  he  was  re- 
quired to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  king’s  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  in 
April,  1534.  After  he  had  been  in  prison  more  than  a 
year,  he  was  charged  with  denying  the  king’s  supremacy 
as  the  head  of  the  Church  ; and,  his  answers  not  having 
been  found  satisfactory,  he  was  pronounced  guilty  of 
treason,  and  was  beheaded  on  the  6th  of  July,  1535. 
“ The  scaffold  had  been  awkwardly  erected,  and  shook 
as  he  placed  his  foot  upon  the  ladder.  ‘ See  me  safe  up,’ 
he  said  to  Kingston  ; ‘ for  my  coming  down  I can  shift 
for  myself.’  . . . The  executioner  offered  to  tie  his  eyes. 

1 1 will  cover  them  myself,’  he  said  ; and,  binding  them  in 
a cloth  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  he  knelt,  and 
laid  his  head  upon  the  block.  The  fatal  stroke  was 
about  to  fall,  when  he  signed  for  a moment’s  delay,  while 
he  moved  aside  his  beard.  ‘ Pity  that  should  be  cut,’ 
he  murmured  : ‘ that  has  not  committed  treason.’  With 
which  strange  words, — the  strangest,  perhaps,  ever  ut- 
tered at  such  a time, — the  lips  most  famous  through 
Europe  for  eloquence  and  wisdom  closed  forever.” 
(Froude’s  “ History  of  England,”  chap,  ix.)  Alluding 
to  his  behaviour  on  the  scaffold,  Addison  remarks, 
“ The  innocent  mirth  which  had  been  so  conspicuous  in 
his  life  did  not  forsake  him  at  the  last.  His  death  was 
of  a piece  with  his  life  ; there  was  nothing  in  it  new, 
forced,  or  affected.  He  did  not  look  upon  the  severing 
his  head  from  his  body  as  a circumstance  which  ought 
to  produce  any  change  in  the  disposition  of  his  mind  ; 
and,  as  he  died  in  a fixed  and  settled  hope  of  immor- 
tality, he  thought  any  unusual  degree  of  sorrow  and 
concern  improper.”  (“  Spectator,”  No.  349.)  According 
to  the  account  of  his  great-grandson,  More  “ was  of  a 
middle  stature,  well  proportioned,  of  a pale  complexion, 
his  hair  of  chestnut  colour,  his  eyes  gray,  his  counte- 
nance mild  and  cheerful.” 

See  “The  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  Thomas  More,”  by  his  great- 
grandson,  C.  More,  1626 ; William  Roper,  “Vita  T.  Mori,”  1626; 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  “ Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,”  1830;  Fer- 
nando de  Herrera,  “T.  Moro,”  1502;  F.  Warner,  “Memoirs 
of  the  Life  of  Sir  T.  More,”  1758 : C.  More,  “ Life  of  Sir  T.  More,” 
1828;  Domenico  Reggi,  “Vita  di  T.  More,”  1675:  Arthur  Cay- 
ley, “ Memoirs  of  Sir  T.  More,”  2 vols.,  1808;  C.  Dareste,  “T. 
Moms  et  T.  Campanello,”  1843  ; Audin,  “ Histoire  de  T.  Moms,” 
1852  ; Lord  Campbell,  “ Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  W.  J. 
Walter,  “ Life  and  Times  of  Sir  T.  More,”  1847;  J.  Hoddesdon, 
“T.  Mori  Vita,”  etc.,  1652;  Froude,  “ History  of  England  Rud- 
hart,  “T.  Morns,”  1829. 

Moreau,  mo'ro',  (C£sar,)  a French  economist  and 
writer  on  statistics,  was  born  at  Marseilles  in  1791.  He 
has  published  several  works  on  commerce,  etc. 

Moreau,  (Francois  Joseph,)  a French  physician, 
born  at  Auxonne  in  1789,  practised  in  Paris.  He  pub- 
lished a “Traite  des  Accouchements,”  (2  vols.,  1838-41.) 
Died  in  1862. 

Moreau,  (H£g£sippe,)  a French  poet,  born  in  Paris 
in  1810,  was  the  author  of  songs,  elegies,  and  satires,  of 

* This  statement  is  contradicted  by  Froude,  who  says,  “ Soon  after 
the  seals  changed  hands,  the  Smithfield  fires  recommenced  ; and,  the 
chancellor  acting  in  concert  with  them,  the  bishops  resolved  to  ob- 
literate, in  these  edifying  spectacles,  the  recollection  of  their  general 
infirmities.”  He  afterwards  cites  the  case  of  Bainham,  who  was 
burned  in  April,  1532,  a short  time  before  More  resigned  the  office 
of  chancellor.  The  account  of  Bainham’s  execution  appears  to  rest 
upon  the  single  testimony  of  Foxe,  who,  though  generally  trust- 
worthy, might  possibly  be  mistaken,  especially  when  he  was  obliged 
to  depend  wholly  on  the  statements  of  others.  He  was  but  a boy 
when  Bainham’s  death  took  place.  More,  whose  word  is  not  to  be 
lightly  set  aside,  expressly  denies  in  his  “ Apology”  (published  the 
next  year)  that  he  was  guilty  of  any  cruel  treatment  of  the  heretics. 
If  the  denial  was  false,  there  were  doubtless  many  then  living  who 
could  prove  it  to  be  so.  It  appears,  however,  never  to  have  been 
contradicted.  How  far  he  was  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  bishops 
it  is  difficult  to  say. 
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considerable  merit,  and  a prose  work  entitled  “The 
Mistletoe  of  the  Oak,”  (“Le  Gui  de  Chene.”)  He  died, 
in  great  poverty,  in  1838. 

Moreau,  (Jacob  Nicolas,)  a French  writer,  born  at 
Saint-Florentin  in  1717,  was  appointed  historiographer 
of  France  under  Louis  XVI.  He  wrote  a “Discourse 
on  the  History  of  France,”  “Duties  of  a Prince,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1803. 

Moreau,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  musician  and 
composer,  born  at  Angers  in  1656,  was  patronized  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  employed  by  Racine  to 
compose  the  choruses  for  his  “ Athalie”  and  “Esther.” 
Died  in  1733. 

Moreau,  (Jean  Michel,)  a French  engraver  and 
designer,  born  in  Paris  in  1741,  became  draughtsman  of 
the  royal  cabinet,  and  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting.  He  executed  one  hundred  and  sixty  plates 
for  the  “ Plistory  of  France,”  and  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred for  editions  of  Voltaire  and  Moliere.  Died  in  1814. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biograpliie  Generate.” 

Moreau,  (Jean  Victor,)  one  of  the  most  eminent 
generals  of  France,  was  born  at  Morlaix,  in  Brittany, 
August  11,  1763.  He  studied  law,  and  was  provost  of 
law  at  Rennes  just'before  the  Revolution.  In  1792  he 
enlisted  in  the  republican  army,  and,  as  chef  de  bataillon, 
served  under  Dumouriez.  He  became  a general  of 
brigade  in  1793,  and  a general  of  division  in  1794.  In 
the  latter  year  he  commanded  with  eclat  the  right  wing 
of  Pichegru’s  army,  which  conquered  Holland.  In  the 
spring  of  1796  he  succeeded  Pichegru  as  commander-in- 
chief of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  opened 
the  campaign  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  military 
fame.  His  passage  of  the  Rhine  at  Strasbourg  was  greatly 
applauded.  He  drove  the  Austrians  back  to  the  Danube, 
and  then,  finding  his  army  outnumbered,  after  several 
indecisive  actions  he  performed  the  famous  and  masterly 
retreat  through  the  Black  Forest,  which  was  one  of  his 
chief  exploits.  He  was  suspended  from  the  command 
in  1797  by  the  Directory,  who  probably  suspected  him 
of  complicity  in  the  defection  of  his  friend  Pichegru. 

The  reverses  of  the  French  having  rendered  his  ser- 
vices necessary,  he  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1799.  At  the  battle  of 
Novi  he  had  three  horses  killed  under  him,  and  made  a 
skilful  retreat,  soon  after  which  he  was  transferred  to 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  political 
crisis  of  18th  Brumaire,  (November  9,  1799,)  Moreau 
was  in  Paris,  and  consented  to  support  Bonaparte  in 
subverting  the  power  of  the  Directory.  Some,  suppose 
that  if  he  had  been  less  modest,  or  more  ambitious,  he 
might  have  acted  the  principal  role  in  that  great  drama. 
The  First  Consul  intrusted  to  Moreau  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Germany,  and  dictated  to  him  a plan  of  the 
campaign,  which  the  latter  refused  to  adopt.  “ Moreau 
would  not  submit,”  says  Alison,  “to  the  indignity  of 
acting  as  second  in  command  to  his  former  rival,  and 
said,  ‘ I have  no  notion  of  seeing  a little  Louis  XIV.  at 
the  head  of  my  army.’”  (“History  of  Europe.”) 

After  an  angry  discussion,  he  persisted  in  his  own  plan, 
and,  while  Bonaparte  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
he  invaded  the  valley  of  the  Danube  in  May,  1800,  with 
about  100,000  men.  Between  the  1st  and  10th  of  May 
he  defeated  the  Austrians  under  Kray  at  Engen  and 
Biberach.  In  the  next  month  he  gained  a decisive  vic- 
tory at  Hochstadt,  near  Blenheim.  After  an  armistice 
of  a few  months,  the  two  armies  met  on  December  3, 
1800,  at  Hohenlinden,  where  Moreau  won  a very  im- 
portant victory,  which  induced  the  Austrians  to  sue  for 
peace.  The  war  being  thus  ended,  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  became  the  chief  of  a party  composed  of  royalists 
and  republicans  united  by  their  enmity  to  Napoleon. 

In  1804  he  was  arrested  as  an  accomplice  in  Pichegru’s 
conspiracy,  and,  although  they  failed  to  prove  that  he 
had  any  active  part  in  it,  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years’ 
imprisonment,  which  was  commuted  to  exile  in  the 
United  States.  He  resided  with  his  wife  at  Morrisville, 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York,  until  over- 
tures from  the  Czar  of  Russia  induced  him  to  return  to 
Europe  in  July,  1813.  He  was  caressed  by  the  allied 
sovereigns  and  received  with  triumphal  demonstrations 
by  the  people  of  Germany.  The  Czar  said  to  Moreau, 


(who,  it  appears,  was  still  a republican,)  “ I know  your 
opinions ; I will  do  nothing  which  can  thwart  them,  and 
will  leave  France  perfectly  free.”  With  these  views,  he 
co-operated  with  the  allies  against  the  French,  and  was 
mortally  wounded  at  Dresden,  August  27,  1813.  He 
announced  the  fact  by  letter  to  his  wife  in  these  terms  : 
“ At  the  battle  of  Dresden,  three  days  ago,  I had  both 
legs  carried  off  by  a cannon-ball.  That  rascal  Bonaparte 
is  always  fortunate.  Excuse  my  scrawl,”  etc. 

See  Lemaire,  “ Vie  impartiale  du  General  Moreau,”  1814  ; “ Me- 
moirs of  General  Moreau,”  by  J.  Philippart  ; Garat,  “ Eloge  de 
Moreau,”  1814  ; “ Life  and  Campaigns  of  Victor  Moreau,”  (translated 
from  the  French;)  A.  de  Beauchamp,  “Vie  politique,  militaire  et 
privde  du  General  Moreau,”  1814;  Chateauneuf,  “ Histoire  du 
General  Moreau,”  etc.,  1814;  Fauche-Borel,  “Notices  sur  les 
Generaux  Pichegru  et  Moreau,”  1807;  Hasse,  “Moreau,  sein 
Leben,”  etc.,  1814 : Cousin  d’Avallon,  “ Histoire  du  General 
Moreau,”  1814;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale;”  Thiers,  “His- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  January, 
1814. 

Moreau-Christoplie,  mo'ro'  k Ribs' t off,  (Louis  Ma- 
thurin,)  a French  economist,  born  near  Tours  in  1799. 
He  was  sent  to  foreign  countries  to  examine  prisons, 
and  wrote  several  works  on  the  discipline  and  reform 
of  prisons. 

Moreau  de  la  Rochette,  mo'ro'  deh  It  ro'shil', 
(Francois  Thomas,)  a French  horticulturist,  born  in 
Champagne  in  1720,  founded  near  La  Rochette  an  agri- 
cultural school.  Died  in  1791. 

Moreau  de  Jonnes,  mo'r5'  deh  zho'ngs',  (Alexan- 
dre,) a French  writer,  born  near  Rennes  in  1778,  was 
the  author  of  a number  of  treatises  on  mineralogy, 
statistics,  and  other  scientific  subjects. 

Moreau  de  la  Sarthe,  mo'ro'  deh  It  sf  Rt,  (Jacques 
Louis,)  a French  physician  and  able  writer,  born  near 
Le  Mans  in  1771.  He  published  several  professional 
works.  Died  in  Paris  in  1826. 

Moreau  de  l’Yonne,  mo'ro'  deh  l^on',  a French 
politician,  born  near  Tonnerre  in  1750,  was  elected  in 
1798  to  the  Council  of  Ancients.  Died  in  1806. 

Moreau  de  Saint-Mery,  mo'ro'  deh  sSn  mi're', 
(M£d£ric  Louis  Elie,)  born,  of  French  parentage,  in 
the  isle  of  Martinique  in  1750,  was  administrator-general 
of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  from  1802  to  1806. 
He  wrote  several  descriptive  and  scientific  works.  Died 
in  1819. 

Moreaux,  mo'ro',  (Jean  Ren£,)  a French  general, 
born  at  Rocroi  in  1758.  He  commanded  the  army  of 
the  Moselle  in  1794,  and  took  Treves  and  Coblentz. 
Died  in  February,  1795. 

Moreelze,  mo-ral'zeh,  (Paul,)  a Dutch  painter,  born 
at  Utrecht  in  1571,  was  a pupil  of  M.  Mirevelt.  He 
enjoyed  a high  reputation  as  a portrait-painter,  and  was 
extensively  patronized  by  the  nobility.  Died  in  1638. 

Morel,  mo'rSl',  (Claude,)  a French  printer,  born  in 
1574,  was  a son  of  Federic  the  Elder,  noticed  below. 
Died  in  1626. 

Morel,  (F£d£ric,)  called  the  Elder,  a celebrated 
French  printer,  born  in  Champagne  in  1523,  was  ap- 
pointed printer  to  the  king  in  1571.  Died  in  1583. 

Morel,  (F£d£ric,)  the  Younger,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  Paris  in  1558.  He  was  distinguished 
as  a Greek  scholar,  and  the  editions  of  the  classics 
issued  from  his  press  were  conspicuous  for  their  accu- 
racy and  the  beauty  of  the  typography.  He  succeeded 
his  father  as  royal  printer  in  1583.  Died  in  1630. 

Morel,  (Guillaume,)  a French  printer,  born  at  Til- 
leul  in  1505,  was  noted  for  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of 
his  editions  of  the  classics.  He  became  printer  to  the 
king  in  1555.  Died  in  1564. 

Morel,  (Jean,)  a French  poet,  born  in  Champagne  in 
1539  ; died  in  1633. 

Morel,  (Jean  Marie,)  a French  architect  and  gar- 
dener, born  in  Lyons  in  1728.  He  had  a high  reputation 
as  a designer  of  gardens.  Died  in  1810. 

See  J.  B.  Dumas,  “ Notice  sur  J.  M.  Morel,”  1825. 

Morel  de  Vinde,  mo'rSl'  deh  vlN'di',  (Charles 
Gilbert,)  Vicomte,  a French  writer  and  agriculturist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1759;  died  in  1842. 

Morel-Fatio,  mo'rSl'  fi'te'o',  (Antoine  L£on,)  a 
French  landscape  and  marine  painter,  born  at  Rouen 
in  1810. 

Morelius.  See  Morely. 
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Morell,  mo'rSl',  (Andr£,)  a Swiss  antiquary,  distin- 
guished for  his  profound  knowledge  of  numismatics, 
born  at  Berne  in  1646.  His  principal  work  is  entitled 
“Thesaurus  Morellianus,”  being  a description  of  the 
coins  of  the  Roman  families.  It  was  left  unfinished. 
Died  in  1703. 

Mo-rell',  (George  W.,)  an  American  general,  born 
at  Cooperstown,  New  York,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1835.  He  was  appointed  a brigadier-general  of  Union 
volunteers  in  1861.  He  commanded  a division  at  the 
battles  of  Gaines’s  Mill  and  Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862. 

Mo-rell',  (J.  D.,)  an  English  contemporary  writer, 
has  published  “An  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the 
Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,”  (2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1846,)  “The  Philosophy 
of  Religion,”  (1849,)  and  other  works.  He  contributed  to 
the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica”  the  article  on  “National 
Education.” 

See  “ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  October,  1846;  “British  Quarterly 
Review”  for  August,  1849;  “North  British  Review,”  vol.  xi. 

Morell,  (Thomas,)  an  English  scholar  and  critic, 
born  at  Eton  in  1703.  He  published  an  edition  of  Hede- 
rich’s  “Greek  Lexicon,”  (1762,)  and  was  a contributor 
to  Hogarth’s  “ Analysis  of  Beauty.”  He  also  edited 
Chaucer’s  “Canterbury  Tales,”  and  several  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  Died  in  1784. 

See  Harwood,  “Alumni  Etonenses.” 

Morellet,  mo'rl'll',  (Andr£,)  Abb6,  an  eminent 
French  litterateur , born  in  Lyons  in  1727,  was  educated  in 
the  Sorbonne,  at  Paris.  He  became  a friend  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Diderot,  and  D’Alembert,  to  whose  “ Ency- 
clopedic” he  contributed.  He  translated  into  French 
Beccaria’s  treatise  “On  Crimes  and  Penalties,”  (1766,) 
and  wrote  several  treatises  on  political  economy,  and 
many  other  works,  among  which  is  “ Melanges  of  Lite- 
rature and  Philosophy  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  (4 
vols.,  1818.)  In  1785  he  was  admitted  into  the  French 
Academy,  the  archives  of  which  he  concealed  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  in  the  reign  of  terror.  Died  in  1819. 

See  L^montey,  “Eloge  de  Morellet,”  prefixed  to  Morellet’s 
“Mdmoires,”  2 vols.,  1821;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale;” 
“ Morellet  and  his  Contemporaries,”  in  the  “ North  American  Re- 
view” for  October,  1822,  (by  A.  H.  Everett.) 

Morelli,  mo-rel'lee,  (Cosimo,)  a distinguished  Italian 
architect,  born  at  Imola  in  1732.  He  was  employed  by 
Pope  Pius  VI.  to  construct  the  cathedrals  of  Macerata 
and  Imola,  and  other  edifices  in  the  Pontifical  States. 
Died  in  1812. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Morelli,  (Giacomo,)  an  eminent  Italian  critic  and 
bibliographer,  born  at  Venice  in  1745,  became  a priest, 
and  was  appointed  librarian  at  Saint  Mark’s,  Venice,  in 
1778.  He  published,  among  other  valuable  works,  a 
“ Historical  Dissertation  on  the  Library  of  Saint  Mark,” 
(1774,)  and  “Library  of  Greek  and  Latin  Manuscripts,” 
(1802.)  Many  of  his  minor  works  were  published  in 
1820,  under  the  title  of  “Operette,”  (3  vols.  8vo.)  Died 
in  1819. 

See  Moschini,  “ Narrazione  della  Vita  di  G.  Morelli,”  1R19 ; 
Zfndrini,  “ Elogio  di  Morelli,”  1821;  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli 
Italiani  illustri “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene  rale.” 

Morelli,  (Maria  Maddalena,)  an  Italian  poetess 
and  improvisatrice,  born  at  Pistoiain  1740;  died  in  1800. 

Morelly,  mo'ri'le',  a French  writer  on  socialism, 
born  about  1750.  He  published  an  able  work  entitled 
“The  Code  of  Nature,”  which  was  attributed  to  Diderot, 
“The  Basiliade,”  a political  romance,  and  a number  of 
treatises  on  various  subjects. 

Morelos,  mo-ra'16s,  (Don  JosE  Maria,)  a Mexican 
patriot  and  general,  born  in  New  Mexico  in  1780.  He 
joined  the  insurgent  army  under  Hidalgo  in  1810,  and 
subsequently  became  leader  of  a band  composed  chiefly 
of  negro  slaves,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a successful 
guerilla  warfare  for  a time  against  the  Spaniards.  He 
was  made  prisoner  in  1815,  and  soon  after  executed  at 
Mexico. 

See  Don  Josfi  Guerra,  “Historiade  la  Revolucion  de  Nueva 
Espafia,”  1813. 

Morely  or  Morelly,  mo'rl'le',  [Lat.  Morf/lius,] 
(Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  Protestant,  noted  for  his 
efforts  to  organize  the  Church  on  democratic  principles, 


was  born  in  Paris  about  1510.  His  “Treatise  on  Chris- 
tian Discipline”  (1561)  was  condemned  by  several  Prot- 
estant synods. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Niceron> 
“ Memoires.” 

Morenas,  mo'reh-nfs',  (Joseph  Elz£ar,)  a French 
Orientalist,  born  near  Carpentras  in  1778.  He  wrote 
“ On  the  Castes  of  India,”  (1822,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  Mingrelia  in  1830. 

Moreno,  mo-ra'no,  (Jos6,)  a Spanish  painter,  born  at 
Burgos  in  1642;  died  in  1674. 

See  Cean-Bermudez,  “ Diccionario  Historico,”  etc. 

Moreno,  (Juan,)  a Spanish  admiral,  born  at  Cadiz 
in  1743  ! died  in  1817. 

Moreri,  mo'rl're',  (Louis,)  a learned  French  eccle- 
siastic, born  in  Provence  in  1643.  He  published  in  1674 
his  “ Historical  Dictionary,”  (“  Grand  Dictionnaire  His- 
torique,”  1 vol.  fob,)  a work  of  rare  merit.  He  died  in 
1680,  leaving  unfinished  his  great  work,  which  has  been 
extended  by  subsequent  writers  to  ten  volumes,  (Paris, 
1 759-) 

See  Nic^ron,  “Memoires;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale. ” 

Mores,  morz,  (Edward  Rowe,)  an  English  antiquary, 
born  in  1730.  He  published  several  works  on  English 
antiquities.  Died  in  1778. 

Moret,  mo-r§t',  (Josi,)  a Spanish  historian,  born  at 
Pampeluna  in  1615.  Among  his  works  is  a History  of 
Navarre,  (“Annales  del  Regno  de  Navarra,”  5 vols., 
1715.)  Died  in  1705. 

Moret,  de,  deh  mo'rl',  (Antoine  de  Bourbon — 
deh  booR'bdN',)  Count,  a natural  son  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  was  born  in  1607,  and  legitimated  in  1608.  He 
joined  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  his  revolt  against 
Louis  XIII.  in  1631,  and  was  killed  or  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Castelnaudary,  in  September,  1632.  According 
to  some  accounts,  he  survived  till  1691. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene  rale.” 

Moreto  y Cabana,  mo-ra'to  e kl-Bln'yl,  (Don  Au- 
gustin,) a celebrated  Spanish  dramatist,  born  about 
1600.  Among  his  best  works  we  may  name  “ The  Brave 
Justiciary,”  (“  El  valiente  Justiciero,”)  “ El  Lindo  Don 
Diego,”  and  “Disdain  for  Disdain,”  (“Desden  con  el 
Desden.”  The  last  is  said  to  have  been  the  original 
of  Moliere’s  “Princesse  d’filide.”  Died  in  1669. 

See  Ticknor,  “History of  Spanish  Literature;”  Ochoa,  “Tea- 
tro  Espanol ;”  A.  F.  von  Schack,  “ Geschichte  der  dramatischen 
Literatur  in  Spanien.” 

Moretti,  mo-ret'tee,  (Gaetano,)  an  Italian  astrono- 
mer, born  at  Bologna,  was  author  of  several  scientific 
treatises.  Died  in  1697. 

Moretti,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  savant,  born  at  Pavia 
in  1783,  became  professor  of  botany  at  that  city  in  1832. 
Among  his  works  is  “ Biblioteca  Agraria.”  Died  in  1853. 

Moretto  da  Brescia.  See  Bonvicino. 

Mor'fit,  (Campbell,)  an  American  chemist,  born  at 
Plerculaneum,  Missouri,  in  1820.  He  was  associated 
with  Professor  Booth  in  1848  as  editor  of  the  “Ency- 
clopaedia of  Chemistry.”  He  has  published,  among 
other  works,  “Applied  Chemistry  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Soap  and  Candles,”  (1847,)  “Chemical  and  Phar- 
maceutic Manipulations,”  (1848,)  and  “Perfumery,  its 
Manufacture  and  Use.” 

Morgagni,  moR-gln'yee,  (Giambattista,)  an  eminent 
Italian  physician  and  anatomist,  born  at  Forli  in  1682. 
He  studied  at  Bologna,  where  he  became  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Valsalva,  and  in  1715  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Padua.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  “ On  the  Seat  and  Causes  of  Diseases  discovered 
by  Anatomy,”  (“  De  Sedibus  et  Causis  Morborum  per 
Anatomen  indagatis,”  2 vols.,  1762.)  It  was  translated 
into  French,  Italian,  English,  and  German,  and  still  en- 
joys a very  high  reputation.  His  “ Adversaria  Anato- 
mica”  is  also  highly  esteemed.  Morgagni  made  several 
valuable  discoveries,  and  he  has  been  called  the  founder 
of  pathological  anatomy.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  a member  of  the  principal 
Academies  of  Europe.  Died  in  1771. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium  Fon- 
tenelle,  “Eloge  de  Morgagni;”  Mosca,  “Vita  di  G.  B.  Mor- 
gagni,” 1768;  Torresini,  “ Elogio  storico  di  G.  B.  Morgagni,” 
1844;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 
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Mor'gan,  (Charles  W.,)  an  American  commodore, 
born  in  Virginia  in  1790;  died  in  1853. 

Morgan,  (Daniel,)  an  American  officer,  born  in 
New  Jersey  in  1736,  served  with  distinction  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  He  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Burgoyne,  and  commanded  a brigade  at  the  battle  of 
Cowpens,  (1781,)  where  he  gained  a signal  victory,  for 
which  a gold  medal  was  awarded  him  by  Congress. 
Died  in  1802. 

See  the  “Life  of  Daniel  Morgan,”  by  James  Graham,  1856,  and 
the  “ National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  iii. 

Morgan,  (Edwin  D.,)  an  American  Senator,  born  in 
Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  in  1811.  He  became 
at  an  early  age  a merchant  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York  by  the  Repub- 
licans in  1858,  and  again  in  i860.  He  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  from  New  York  in  1863  for 
six  years. 

Mor'gan,  (George  Cadogan,)  born  in  Wales  in 
1754,  became  pastor  of  a dissenting  church  at  Norwich, 
England,  in  1776,  and  subsequently  professor  of  physics 
at  Hackney.  He  published  “ Lectures  on  Electricity,” 
and  other  scientific  works.  Died  in  1798. 

Morgan,  (George  W.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  about  1820,  practised  law  in 
Ohio  before  the  civil  war.  He  became  a brigadier-gen- 
eral of  Union  volunteers  about  November,  1861.  He 
took  Cumberland  Gap  in  June,  1862,  and  evacuated  the 
same  in  September  of  that  year. 

Morgan,  (Sir  Henry,)  a Welsh  buccaneer,  born  about 
1637,  commanded  several  expeditions  against  the  Span- 
iards, and  captured  Porto  Bello  and  Panama.  He  was 
afterwards  made  a knight,  and  appointed  Governor  of 
Jamaica  by  Charles  II.  Died  in  1690. 

See  Van  Tenac,  “ Histoire  g^n4rale  de  la  Marine.” 

Morgan,  (James  D.,)  an  American  officer,  born  in 
Boston  in  1810,  removed  in  1834  to  Illinois,  and  in  1862 
became  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 

Morgan,  (John  H.,)  an  American  guerilla  chief, 
born  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  in  1826.  He  took 
command  of  a troop  of  cavalry  in  1861,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  audacity  in  several  raids  against  the  rail- 
roads and  other  public  works  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. He  was  appointed  a major-general  in  1862.  In 
July,  1863,  he  crossed  the  Ohio  River  with  about  4000 
men,  and  made  a raid  into  Indiana  and  Ohio,  where  he 
destroyed  railroads,  bridges,  etc.  He  was  captured  in 
Ohio  and  confined  in  the  penitentiary,  from  which  he 
escaped,  by  digging,  about  the  end  of  November,  1863. 
In  September,  1864,  he  was  surprised  in  the  night  at 
Greenville,  Tennessee,  by  the  troops  of  General  Gillem, 
and  was  killed. 

See  a Sketch  of  his  Life  in  “ Southern  Generals,”  1865. 

Morgan,  (Lady  Sydney,)  a distinguished  authoress, 
born  at  Dublin  in  1789,  was  the  daughter  of  an  actor 
named  Owenson.  At  an  early  age  she  published  several 
romances,  one  of  which,  “The  Wild  Irish  Girl,”  (1806,) 
was  very  popular.  In  1812  she  was  married  to  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  whom  in  1816  she  accompanied  to  France  and 
Italy,  and  the  result  of  her  travels  appeared  soon  after, 
in  her  two  works  entitled  “France,”  (1817,)  and  “Italy,” 
(1821.)  Among  her  other  productions  we  may  name 
“Florence  Macarthy,”  (1816,)  “Absenteeism,”  (1825,) 
“The  O’Briens  and  O’Flahertys,”  (1827,)  “The  Book 
of  the  Boudoir,”  (1829,)  and  “Woman  and  her  Master,” 
(1855.)  In  1851  she  published  a “Letter  to  Cardinal 
Wiseman.”  Died  in  1859. 

See  “Lady  Morgan,  her  Career,  Literary  and  Personal,”  by  W. 
J.  Fitzpatrick  ; “Autobiography  of  William  Jerdan,”  vol.  iv.  chap, 
v.  ; “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1833;  “Blackwood's  Magazine” 
for  February,  1863;  “Westminster  Review”  for  April,  1863;  “Fra- 
ser’s Magazine”  for  February,  1831,  and  November,  1833;  “ Monthly 
Review”  for  December,  1808,  and  October  and  November,  1817. 

Mor'gan,  (Sir  Thomas  Charles,)  M.D.,  an  English 
physician,  born  in  London  about  1783.  In  1811  he  was 
made  a baronet,  and  the  next  year  married  Miss  Owen- 
son, who  was  already  known  as  an  authoress.  He  soon 
after  settled  in  Ireland,  where  he  advocated  Catholic 
emancipation.  He  wrote  “ Sketches  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Life,”  and  “ Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Morals.” 


He  also  contributed  to  Lady  Morgan’s  “ France”  and 
“ The  Book  without  a Name.”  Died  in  1843. 

Morgan,  (William,)  a learned  divine,  born  in  Wales, 
was  appointed  in  1601  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph.  He 
assisted  in  translating  into  Welsh  the  Bible  published 
in  1588.  Died  in  1604. 

Morgan,  (William,)  a Welsh  mathematician,  born 
in  Glamorganshire,  held  the  office  of  actuary  to  the 
Equitable  Assurance  Company,  London.  He  published 
a “Review  of  Dr.  Crawford’s  Theory  of  Heat,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1833. 

Morgan,  (William,)  an  American  mechanic,  born 
in  Virginia  about  1775,  removed  subsequently  to  Batavia, 
New  York.  In  1826  he  was  abducted  from  his  home  and 
murdered  by  a band  of  Freemasons  for  having  written  a 
work  professing  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  their  society. 

See  Allen,  “American  Biographical  Dictionary “ New  Amer- 
ican Cyclopaedia;”  “Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New  York,”  by  J. 
H.  French,  p.  323. 

Morgan,  De.  See  De  Morgan. 

Morghen,  moR'gen,  (Rafaelle  Sanzio,)  an  eminent 
Italian  engraver,  of  Dutch  extraction,  born  at  Florence 
in  1758,  became  professor  of  engraving  in  the  Academy 
of  Arts  in  his  native  city.  His  prints  are  numerous  and 
of  great  excellence.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  his 
“ Transfiguration,”  after  Raphael,  “ The  Last  Supper,” 
after  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Guido’s  “Aurora.”  He 
was  a member  of  the  French  Institute.  Died  in  1833. 

See  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon Palmerini, 
“ Notice  of  R.  Morghen,”  (in  Italian,)  1824. 

Morgues,  de.  See  Mourgues,  de. 

Morhof,  moR'hof,  [Lat.  Morho'fius, ] (Daniel 
Georg,)  a German  scholar,  born  at  Wismar  in  1639, 
became  professor  of  poetry  and  eloquence  at  Kiel  in 
1665,  and  obtained  the  chair  of  history  at  that  place  in 
1673.  He  published,  besides  many  other  works  in  prose 
and  verse,  a valuable  contribution  to  literary  history, 
entitled  “Polyhistor,  sive  de  Notitia  Auctorum  et  Rerum 
Commentarii,”  (3  vols.,  1688-92.)  Died  in  1691. 

See  his  Autobiography,  “Vita  propria  ab  Anno  1639  ad  1671,” 
1699;  J.  Moller,  “De  Vita,  Meritis  Scriptisque  D.  G.  Morhofii,” 
1710;  Nic£ron,  “ Memories.  ” 

Morhoflus.  See  Morhof. 

Morice  de  Beaubois,  mo'r&ss'  dehbd'bwi',  (Pierre 
ILyacinthe,)  a French  Benedictine  monk  and  writer, 
born  at  Quimperle  in  1693.  He  wrote  a “ History  of 
Bretagne,”  (2  vols.,  1750-56.)  Died  in  1750. 

Morier,  mo'ri-er,  (James,)  a popular  English  novelist, 
born  about  1780.  Having  been  appointed  secretary  to 
the  English  embassy  in  Persia,  he  became  versed  in 
the  Oriental  tongues.  He  published,  after  his  return,  a 
“Journey  through  Persia,  Armenia,”  etc.,  (1812,)  “Ad- 
ventures of  Plaji  Baba  of  Ispahan,”  (5  vols.,  1824,)  a 
brilliant  and  entertaining  romance,  giving  the  experi- 
ences of  a Persian  in  England,  which  had  a wide  popu- 
larity, “Zohrab  the  Hostage,”  (1832,)  and  “ Ayesha,  the 
Maid  of  Kars,”  (1834.)  Died  in  1849. 

See  the  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  1832,  and 
June,  1834;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  November,  1832;  “Monthly 
Review”  for  April,  1824. 

Morigia,  mo-ree'ji,  (Giacomo  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
cardinal,  born  at  Milan  in  1632.  He  became  Archbishop 
of  Florence  about  1683.  Died  in  1708. 

Morigia,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  historian,  born  at  Milan 
in  1525,  wrote  on  the  antiquities  of  Milan,  etc.  Died 
in  1604. 

Morike  or  Moerike,  mo're-keh,  (Eduard,)  a Ger- 
man poet,  born  at  Ludwigsburg  in  1804.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  “Idyl  of  Lake  Constance,”  (1846,)  and 
several  novels  and  dramatic  tales. 

Morillo,  mo-r£l'yo,  (Don  Pablo,)  a Spanish  general, 
born  in  the  province  of  Toro  in  1777.  Having  carried 
on  a guerilla  warfare  against  the  French  for  several 
years,  he  was  sent  in  1815  to  subdue  the  revolted  prov- 
inces of  South  America.  He  fought  with  varying  suc- 
cess against  Bolivar,  with  whom  he  concluded  a truce  in 
1820.  After  Morillo’s  return  to  Spain  he  served  for  a 
time  in  the  royalist  army.  He  died  in  1838,  leaving 
Memoirs  of  his  campaigns  in  America,  which  were 
translated  into  French. 

See  Morillo’s  “ Memoirs,  relating  the  Principal  Events  of  his 
Campaigns,”  translated  into  French  by  E.  D.  Blosseville. 
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Morin,  mo'riN',  (Arthur  Jules,)  a French  mathe- 
matician and  genera],  born  in  Paris  in  1795,  was  ap- 
pointed in  1852  director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and 
Trades.  He  published  numerous  important  treatises  on 
mechanics,  hydraulics,  mathematics,  etc.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Institute. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Morin,  (Etienne,)  a French  Protestant  divine,  born 
at  Caen  in  1625.  He  studied  at  Leyden,  and  became  in 
1686  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Amsterdam. 
He  published,  among  other  works,  “Exercises  on  the 
Primitive  Language,”  (in  Latin,  1694,)  in  which  he  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  was  the  language  of 
Paradise.  Died  in  1700. 

See  Nio£ron,  “M^moires.” 

Morin,  (Fr£d£ric,)  a French  writer,  born  at  Lyons 
in  1823,  published  a “Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and 
Scholastic  Theology,”  (2  vols.,  1857,)  and  other  works. 
He  also  contributed  to  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rale.” 

Morin,  (Jean,)  a French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Blois 
in  1591.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  tongues  and  biblical  literature.  Among  his 
principal  works  we  may  name  “ Biblical  Exercises,” 
(“ Exercitationes  Biblicae,”)  and  an  edition  of  the  “Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,”  with  a Latin  version.  Died  in  1659. 

See  Perrault,  “ Hommes  illustres;”  Nic^ron,  “M^moires.” 

Morin,  (Jean,)  a French  natural  philosopher,  born 
at  Meung-sur-Loire  in  1705.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “Le  Mecanisme  universel,”  (1735.)  Died 
in  1764. 

Morin,  (Jean,)  a French  painter  and  engraver,  born 
in  Paris  about  1609.  Among  his  best  works  are  prints 
of  the  “Madonna,”  after  Raphael,  and  portraits  of  De 
Thou  and  Marie  de  Medicis.  Died  about  1666. 

Morin,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  savant,  born  at 
Villefranche  in  1583,  was  appointed  in  1630  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  Royal  College.  He  was  devoted  to 
astrology,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  consulted  by  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  and  other  distinguished  men.  He  wrote 
“ Astrologia  Gallica,”  and  a number  of  treatises  on 
mathematics  and  astronomy.  Died  in  1656. 

See  Delambre,  “ Histoire  de  l’Astronomie  moderne;”  Nic£- 
ron,  “ Memoires.” 

Morin,  (Louis,)  a French  physician  and  botanist  of 
high  reputation,  born  at  Mans  in  1636.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  medical  and  scientific  treatises.  In 
1707  he  succeeded  Dodart  as  botanist  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Died  in  1715. 

Morin,  (Pierre,)  a French  philologist,  born  in  Paris 
in  1531,  was  employed  by  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V. 
on  editions  of  the  Bible  called  Septuagint  and  Vulgate, 
(1590.)  Died  at  Rome  in  1608. 

Morin,  (Simon,)  a French  fanatic,  born  near  Aumale, 
in  Normandy,  published  works  of  a visionary  and  pro- 
fane nature.  He  was  condemned  in  1663  to  be  burned 
alive  for  having  prophesied  the  death  of  the  king. 

See  NicitRON,  “Memoires.” 

Mor'I-spn,  (John,)  D.D.,  a Scottish  Presbyterian 
divine,  born  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1791.  He  became  in 
1816  minister  of  Trevor  Chapel,  London,  and  in  1824 
was  appointed  editor  of  the  “ Evangelical  Magazine,” 
which  post  he  occupied  for  thirty-two  years.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  popular  works,  among  which  we 
may  name  “ Lectures  on  the  Reciprocal  Obligations  of 
Life,”  etc.,  (1822,)  “ Book  of  Family  Worship,”  (1836,) 
and  “Counsels  to  a Newly- Wedded  Pair.”  Died  in  1839. 

See  Rev.  Robert  Steel,  “Burning  and  Shining  Lights,”  1864. 

Morison,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  physician  and  emi- 
nent botanist,  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1620,  was  patronized 
by  Charles  II.,  who  made  him  his  physician  and  be- 
stowed on  him  a pension.  He  became  professor  of 
botany  at  Oxford  in  1669.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
“Universal  History  of  Plants,”  “New  Distribution  of 
Umbelliferous  Plants,”  (1672,)  and  other  works,  (in 
Latin.)  Plumier  named  in  his  honour  the  genus  Mori- 
sonia.  Died  in  1683. 

See  Wood,  “ Athens  Oxonienses Cuvier,  “ Histoire  des  Sci- 
ences naturelles Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Scotsmen.” 


Morisot,  mo're'zo',  (Claude  Barth£lemi,)  a French 
writer,  born  at  Dijon  in  1592,  wrote  a historical  romance 
entitled  “ Peruviana,”  or  the  secret  history  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  Gaston,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. Died  in  1661. 

Moritz,  mo'rlts,  (Karl  Philipp,)  known  also  by  his 
pseudonym  of  Anton  Reiser,  a German  writer  of 
considerable  genius  but  eccentric  and  unsteady  char- 
acter, was  born  at  Hameln  in  1757.  Having  visited 
England  and  Italy,  he  was  appointed,  after  his  return, 
professor  of  archaeology  and  aesthetics  at  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  Berlin,  (1789.)  Among  his  principal  works 
we  may  name  “ Anton  Reiser,”  a psychological  romance, 
(1785,)  said  to  be  an  autobiography  somewhat  idealized, 
“ Essay  on  German  Prosody,”  (1786,)  and  “Fragments 
from  the  Journal  of  a Visionary,”  (1787.)  Moritz  was  a 
friend  of  Goethe,  and  was  the  first,  it  is  said,  to  recognize 
and  encourage  the  genius  of  Jean  Paul  Richter.  Died 
in  1793. 

See  Klischnig,  “ Erinnerungen  aus  den  zehn  letzen  Lebensjah- 
ren  meines  Freundes  A.  Reiser,”  1794. 

Mork,  Moerk,  moRk,  or  Moerks,  moRks,  (Jacob 
Henrik,)  a Swedish  author  and  minister,  born  at  Stock- 
holm in  1714;  died  in  1763. 

Morla,  moR'ld,  (Don  Tomas,)  a Spanish  general, 
born  in  1752.  He  surrendered  Madrid  to  Napoleon  in 
1808,  and  entered  the  service  of  King  Joseph.  Died 
in  1820. 

Morlacchi,  mor-Hk'kee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
composer  of  sacred  music  and  operas,  born  at  Perugia 
in  1784.  He  lived  many  years  at  Dresden.  Died  in  1841. 

Mor'land,  (George,)  an  English  painter,  born  in 
London  in  1764,  excelled  in  delineations  of  rural  land- 
scapes, scenes  in  low  life,  and  domestic  animals,  par- 
ticularly pigs.  He  spent  his  leisure  time  chiefly  in 
ale-houses,  and  died  in  1804,  a victim  of  intemperance. 
His  works  are  numerous,  and  command  high  prices. 

See  Cunningham,  “ Lives  of  Painters  and  Sculptors G.  Dawe, 
“Life  of  Morland;”  J.  Hassel,  “ Memoirs  of  George  Morland 
W.  Collins,  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  George  Morland,”  1806; 
“Monthly  Review”  for  August,  1808. 

Morland,  (Sir  Samuel,)  an  English  mechanician  and 
inventor,  born  in  Berkshire  about  1625.  He  was  sent  in 
1653  on  an  embassy  to  Sweden,  and  was  subsequently 
employed  by  Cromwell  to  intercede  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Vaudois.  After  the 
restoration  he  was  made  a baronet  by  Charles  II.,  and 
obtained  other  distinctions.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
the  Tuba  Stentorphonica,  or  speaking-trumpet,  and  an 
arithmetical  machine,  and  effected  great  improvements 
in  the  fire-engine,  steam-engine,  etc.  He  published  a 
“Description  of  the  Tuba  Stentorphonica,”  (1671,)  and 
other  scientific  works  ; also  a “ History  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Churches  of  Piedmont,”  (1658.)  Died  in  1695. 

Mor'ley,  (George,)  bom  in  London  in  1597,  became 
chaplain  to  Charles  I.  After  the  restoration  he  was 
created  Bishop  of  Worcester  by  Charles  II.  in  1660 
and  of  Winchester  in  1662.  Died  in  1684. 

Morley,  (Henry,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  London 
in  1822.  He  published  a “ Life  of  Palissy  the  Potter,” 
(1852,)  a “Life  of  Jerome  Cardan,”  (1854,)  “Memoirs 
of  Bartholomew  Fair,”  “ A First  Sketch  of  English 
Literature,”  (1873,)  “A  Library  of  Eng  ish  Literature 
in  the  Re:gn  of  Victoria,”  (1881,)  and  other  works. 

Morley,  (John,)  an  English  writer  and  politician, 
bom  at  Blackburn  in  1838.  He  edited  the  “Fortnightly 
Review”  1867-1882,  and  the  “Pall  Mall  Gazette”  1880- 
1883.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Newcastle  in 
1883,  and  in  1886  took  office,  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  Among  his  works  are 
“Edmund  Burke,  a Histoiioal  Study,”  (1867,)  “On 
Compromise,”  (1874,)  and  a “ Life  ofRichaid  Cobden,” 
(1881.) 

Morley,  (Thomas,)  an  English  musician  and  com- 
poser. His  compositions  include  anthems,  madiigals. 
and  canzonets.  Died  about  1604. 

Morliere,  de  la,  (Charles  Jacques  Louis 
Auguste  de  la  Rochette,)  Chevalier,  a French 
writer  of  romnces,  was  bom  at  Grenoble  in  1701. 
Among  his  works  is  “ Angola,”  (1746).  Died  in  1785. 
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Morlot,  moR'lo',  (Francois  Nicolas  Madeleine,) 
a French  prelate  and  writer,  born  at  Langres  in  1795. 
He  became  Archbishop  of  Tours  in  1842,  a cardinal  in 
1853,  and  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  1857.  Died  in  1862. 

Mormando,  moR-mitn'do,  (Giovanni  Francesco,) 
an  Italian  architect,  born  at  Florence  about  1455,  was 
patronized  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spain.  He 
designed  the  beautiful  church  of  San  Severino,  and  other 
buildings,  in  Naples.  Died  in  1522. 

Mornac,  moR'ntk',  (Antoine,)  a French  jurist,  born 
in  1554,  enjoyed  a high  reputation  in  his  time,  and  pub- 
lished several  legal  works.  Died  in  1619. 

Mornand,  mo.R'n&N',  (F£lix,)  a French  writer  and 
journalist,  born  at  Macon  in  1815.  He  became  chief 
editor  of  the  “ Courrier  de  Paris”  in  1857. 

Mornay,  de,  deh  moR'nV,  (Philippe,)  Seigneur  du 
Plessis-Marly,  often  called  Du  Plessis-Mornay,  a noble 
French  Protestant,  eminent  for  virtue  and  talents,  was 
born  at  Buhy,  in  Vexin,  in  1549.  He  studied  law,  the- 
ology, and  other  sciences  in  Paris,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
In  1572  he  narrowly  escaped  from  the  Massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  and  in  1575  took  arms  for  the  Huguenots, 
of  whom  he  became  one  of  the  chiefs.  He  married  in 
1576.  About  this  time  he  entered  the  service  of  Henry 
of  Navarre,  who  employed  him  in  important  negotiations 
and  reposed  in  him  entire  confidence.  He  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Ivry  in  1590,  and  then  became  a member 
of  Henry  IV. ’s  council.  Mornay  retained  the  favour  of 
Henry  after  the  latter  had  abjured  his  religion.  In  1598 
he  published  a “Treatise  on  the  Institution  of  the  Eu- 
charist,” which  provoked  the  Catholics  to  challenge  him 
to  a dispute.  At  a public  conference  before  the  king,  in 
1600,  he  was  foiled  by  Duperron.  It  appears  that  one  of 
his  own  party  had  as  unwisely  as  dishonourably  furnished 
him  with  forged  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  which  his 
antagonist  easily  exposed.  He  was  for  many  years  the 
virtual  chief  or  oracle  of  the  French  Reformed  Church, 
and  was  styled  “the  Pope  of  the  Huguenots.”  He  left 
many  able  religious  works.  Died  in  1623. 

See  “M^moires  de  Plessis-Mornay,”  4 vols.,  1624-52;  M.  Cru- 
sius,  “Singularia  Plessica,”  1724;  De  Thou,  “Historia  sui  Tem- 
poris;”  J.  Imbert,  “ Duplessis-Mornay,”  1847;  Sismondi,  “His- 
toire  des  Franyais L’Estoile,  “ Journal “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  May,  1834. 

Mor'ning-ton,  (Garret, ).Earl  of  Wellesley,  an  Irish 
nobleman,  distinguished  for  his  musical  talent,  born 
about  1720,  was  father  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He 
became  professor  of  music  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  composed  a number  of  glees  which  are  greatly  ad- 
mired. Died  in  1781. 

Moray,  de,  deh  moR'ne',  (Charles  Auguste  Louis 
Joseph,)  Comte,  a French  statesman,  born  in  Paris  in 
1811,  was  the  reputed  son  of  Hortense  de  Beauharnois 
and  Count  Flahaut.  He  served  for  a time  in  Algeria, 
and  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  industrial  and 
financial  speculations.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
coup  d'etat  of  December,  1851,  by  which  his  half-brother, 
Louis  Napoleon,  was  made  president,  and  was  soon  after 
appointed  minister  of  the  interior.  He  resigned  in  1852, 
and  became  president  of  the  legislative  body  in  1834. 
Died  in  1865. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Moro,  (Antonio.)  See  Moor. 

Mo'  ro,  (Cristoforo,)  was  an  old  man  when  he  was 
elected  Doge  of  Venice,  in  1462.  He  waged  war  against 
the  Sultan  Mahomet  II.,  who  conquered  Negropont 
from  the  Venetians  in  1470.  Died  in  1471. 

Morogues,  de,  deh  mo'rog',  (S^bastien  Franqois 
Bigot — be'go',)  Vicomte,  a French  naval  officer,  born 
at  Brest  in  1705.  He  wrote  a good  work  on  naval  tac- 
tics, “Tactique  navale,  ou  Traite  des  Evolutions,”  etc., 
(1763.)  Died  in  1781. 

His  grandson,  Pierre  Marie  S^bastien,  Baron  de 
Morogues,  (1776-1840,)  wrote  numerous  works  on  rural 
and  political  economy. 

Morone,  mo-ro'ni,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  cardinal, 
born  at  Milan  in  1509,  was  patronized  by  the  popes 
Clement  VII.,  Paul  III.,  and  Julius  III.,  who  employed 
him  in  several  important  missions.  Suspected  of  favour- 
ing the  Reformation,  he  was  imprisoned  by  Paul  IV.  in 
1557.  Pius  IV.  sent  him  as  his  legate  to  the  Council  of 


Trent,  over  which  Morone  presided  when  it  closed,  in 
1563.  He  had  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Novara  about 
1554.  Died  in  1580. 

See  Jacobelli,  “ Vitadi Cardinale  Morone;”  Fr£d£ric Sclopis, 
“ Le  Cardinal  Jean  Morone,”  1868. 

Morone  or  Moroni,  mo-ro'nee,  (Giovanni  Bat- 
tista,) an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Albino  in  1510,  was  a 
pupil  of  Buonvicino.  He  excelled  in  portraits,  of  which 
he  executed  a great  number.  Died  in  1578. 

Morone,  (Girolamo,)  a celebrated  and  adroit  Italian 
diplomatist,  born  in  the  Milanese  about  1450,  was  the 
father  of  Giovanni,  noticed  above.  He  was  employed 
by  the  Dukes  of  Milan.  In  1526  he  became  secretary 
and  chief  counsellor  of  Constable  Bourbon.  He  was  one 
of  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  between  Charles  V.  and 
Pope  Clement  VII.  in  1527.  Died  in  1529. 

See  Robertson,  “ History  of  Charles  V.,”  vol.  ii.  books  ii.  and  iv. 

Morosi,  mo-ro'see,  (Giuseppe,)  a skilful  Italian  me- 
chanician, was  born  in  Tuscany  in  1772.  He  invented 
an  automaton  chess-player,  and  constructed,  at  Milan, 
hydraulic  machines  for  spinning  cotton.  Died  in  1840. 

Morosini,  mo-ro-see'nee,  [Lat.  Mauroce'nus,]  (An- 
drea,) a Venetian  senator,  born  in  1558,  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  was  appointed  in  1598 
historiographer  of  the  republic.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  “ Historia  Veneta,”  being  a history  of  Venice 
from  1521  to  1615.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  accuracy 
and  the  elegance  of  its  style.  Died  in  1618. 

See  Nic£ron,  “Mdmoires.” 

Morosini,  (Domenico,)  a Venetian  admiral,  born  in 
1080.  He  took  part  in  the  crusade  in  1122,  and  captured 
Tyre.  He  was  elected  doge  in  1148.  Died  in  1156. 

Morosini,  (Francesco,)  Doge  of  Venice,  born  in  1618, 
was  one  of  the  first  military  commanders  of  his  time. 
Having  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  actions,  he  was 
appointed  in  1656  Governor  of  Candia.  He  afterwards 
defended  that  island  for  nearly  two  years  against  the 
grand  vizier  Mehemet  Koprili,  to  whom  he  made  an 
honourable  capitulation  in  1669.  For  his  subsequent 
victories  in  the  Morea  he  obtained  the  title  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesiac.  He  was  elected  Doge  of  Venice  in  1688, 
having  been  previously  appointed  procurator  of  Saint 
Mark.  Died  in  1694. 

See  Daru,  “ Histoire  de  Venise;”  Marino  Sanuto,  “ Vite  de’ 
Duchi  di  Venezia;”  Navagiero,  “ Storia Veneziana ;”  A.  Arrighi, 
“Vita  di  F.  Morosini,”  1749;  G.  Graziani,  “ F.  Mauroceni  Gesta,” 
etc.,  1698. 

Morosini,  (Paolo,)  a Venetian  linguist  and  able 
diplomatist,  born  in  1406 ; died  in  1483. 

Morozzo,  mo-rot'so,  (Carlo  Luigi,)  Count,  an 
Italian  savant  and  writer  on  physical  science,  was  bom 
at  Turin  in  1744  ; died  in  1804. 

Morpeth,  Lord.  See  Howard,  (George  William 
Frederick.) 

Morphee.  See  Morpheus. 

Mor'pheus,  [Gr.  Mopipeiit; ; Fr.  Morphee,  moR'fA',] 
an  inferior  deity  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
regarded  as  the  son  of  Sleep  and  the  god  of  dreams 
and  also  of  sleep.  The  name  is  derived  from  /coptj)?/, 
(“  form,”)  because  he  was  supposed  to  give  form  to 
the  visions  of  the  sleeper. 

Mor'phy,  (Paul  Chari.es,)  a celebrated  American 
chess-player,  born  at  New  Orleans  in  1837.  At  the 
Chess  Congress  in  New  York  in  1857  he  defeated  many 
of  the  best  American  players,  and  in  1858  visited  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  where  the  same  success  attended  him 
in  his  contests  with  the  most  distinguished  players  of 
Europe.  He  died  in  1884. 

Morrealese,  H.  See  Novelli,  (Pietro.) 

Mor'rell,  (Benjamin,)  an  American  navigator,  born 
in  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  in  1795.  He  be- 
came captain  of  a whaling-ship,  and  published  “Narra- 
tives of  Four  Voyages  round  the  World,”  (1832.)  Died 
in  1839. 

Morren,  mor'ren  or  mo'rSN',  (Charles  Franqois 
Antoine,)  a Belgian  naturalist,  born  at  Ghent  in  1807. 
He  became  professor  of  physics  in  that  city  in  1833,  and 
obtained  the  chair  of  botany  at  Liege  in  1837.  Among 
his  principal  works  we  may  name  “ Studies  on  Anatomy 
and  Vegetable  Physiology,”  (1841,)  and  “Researches  on 
the  Rubefaction  of  Waters  and  their  Oxygenation  by 
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Animalcules  and  Algae.”  He  also  published  valuable 
treatises  on  palaeontology  and  zoology,  and  was  a liberal 
contributor  to  the  scientific  journals  of  his  own  and  other 
countries.  Died  in  December,  1858. 

See  Ed.  Morren,  “ Notice  sur  C.  Morren,”  i860. 

Morres,  mor'riss?  (Harvey  Redmond,)  Viscount 
Mountmorres,  an  English  publicist.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  political  and  historical  works,  among  which  we 
may  name  “ History  of  the  Principal  Acts  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  from  1634  to  1666,”  etc.,  (1792,)  and  “The 
Crisis : a Collection  of  Essays  on  Toleration,  Public 
Credit,”  etc.,  (1795.)  He  died  by  suicide  in  1797. 

See  Collins,  “Peerage  of  Ireland.” 

Mor'rill,  (Justin  S.,)  an  American  legislator,  born 
in  Strafford,  Vermont,  in  1810.  He  represented  the 
second  district  of  Vermont,  from  1855  to  1865,  in  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  he  served 
(1864-65)  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means.  He  was  elected  a Senator  of  the  United  States 
for  Vermont  in  October,  1866.  He  acts  with  the  Re- 
publican party. 

Morrill,  (Lot  M.,)  an  American  Senator,  born  in 
Kennebec  county,  Maine,  in  1815,  became  a lawyer. 
He  was  Republican  Governor  of  Maine  three  years, 
(1858-60,)  and  was  chosen  Senator  of  the  United  States 
in  1861.  He  was  re-elected  Senator  in  1863  for  six 
years,  and  again  in  1869. 

Mor'ris,  (Charles,)  an  American  commodore,  born 
in  Connecticut  in  1784.  He  was  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Constitution  when  that  ship  captured  the  British  frigate 
Guerriere,  in  August,  1812.  He  had  a high  reputation 
as  a naval  commander,  commanded  squadrons  at  several 
foreign  stations,  and  became  chief  of  the  ordnance 
bureau.  Died  in  1856. 

Morris,  (Edward  Joy,)  an  American  writer,  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1817.  He  represented  the  second  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  in  Congress  from  1857  to  1861, 
and  acted  with  the  People’s  party,  which  was  afterwards 
merged  in  the  Republican  party.  About  the  end  of 
1861  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Turkey.  Among  his 
works  is  a “Tour  through  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt.” 

Morris,  (Francis  Orpen,)  an  English  naturalist  and 
clergyman,  born  about  1810.  He  published  a “ History 
of  British  Birds,”  (6  vols.,)  “ Anecdotes  of  Natural  His- 
tory,” and  other  works. 

Morris,  (George  P.,)  an  American  lyric  poet  and 
journalist,  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1802.  He  became 
associate  editor  of  the  “ New  York  Mirror”  in  1823,  and 
in  1844  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “Evening  Mirror,”  a 
literary  journal.  He  founded,  conjointly  with  N.  P. 
Willis,  the  “Home  Journal,”  (1846.)  He  published 
a number  of  beautiful  and  popular  songs,  among  which 
we  may  name  “My  Mother’s  Bible,”  “Woodman,  Spare 
that  Tree,”  and  “Long  Time  Ago.”  He  also  wrote 
“The  Deserted  Bride,”  and  other  poems,  and  a drama 
entitled  “ Briercliff,”  and  edited,  conjointly  with  Mr. 
Willis,  “ The  Prose  and  Poetry  of  Europe  and  America.” 
Died  in  1864. 

See  R.  W.  Griswold,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,”  p.  281 ; 
Duyckinck,  “ Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature,”  vol.  ii. ; Cleve- 
land, “ Compendium  of  American  Literature.” 

Morris,  (Gouverneur,)  an  able  American  statesman, 
born  at  Morrisiana,  in  Westchester  county,  New  York, 
in  January,  1752,  was  a half-brother  of  Lewis  Morris, 
noticed  below.  He  studied  law,  and  was  chosen  a mem- 
ber of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  in  1775. 
He  became  a delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in 
1777,  and  acquired  distinction  as  an  eloquent  public 
speaker.  About  1780  he  removed  to  Philadelphia.  He 
was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  finance  by 
Robert  Morris  in  1781,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for 
three  years  or  more.  He  was  one  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  1787.  His  services 
in  that  convention  were  highly  estimated  by  James 
Madison.  In  December,  1788,  he  went  on  private  busi- 
ness to  Paris,  where  he  passed  several  years  and  kept  a 
diary  which  possesses  much  historical  interest.  He  was 
appointed  minister  from  the  United  States  to  France  early 
in  1792,  and  was  recalled  in  October,  1794.  He  acted 
with  the  Federalist  party,  and  was  a friend  of  General 


Washington,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  resembled  in  per- 
sonal appearance.  In  1800  he  was  elected  a Senator  of 
the  United  States  by  the  legislature  of  New  York.  His 
term  in  the  Senate  expired  in  March,  1803,  after  which 
he  returned  to  private  life.  He  married  Anne  C.  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia,  in  1809.  He  was  one  of  the  origin- 
ators or  promoters  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Among  his 
writings  are  a “ Eulogy  on  General  Hamilton,”  and  a 
“ Discourse  on  the  Liberation  of  Europe  from  Military 
Despotism,”  (1814.)  Died  at  Morrisiana  in  November, 
1816.  “Morris  was  endued  by  nature,”  says  James 
Renwick,  “with  all  the  attributes  necessary  to  the  ac- 
complished orator, — a fine  and  commanding  person,  a 
most  graceful  demeanour,  which  was  rather  heightened 
than  impaired  by  the  loss  of  one  of  his  legs,  and  a voice 
of  much  compass,  strength,  and  richness.”  (“Life  of 
Clinton.”) 

See  Jared  Sparks,  “ Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  with  Selections 
from  his  Correspondence,”  3 vols.,  1832;  “ Encyclopaedia  Ameri- 
canaNouvelle  Biographie  Generale Duyckinck,  “Cyclopae- 
dia of  American  Literature,”  vol.  i. ; “Foreign  Quarterly  Review” 
for  October,  1832,  and  “North  American  Review”  for  April,  1832. 

Morris,  (Henry  W.,)  Commodore,  an  American 
naval  officer,  born  in  1805,  was  a son  of  Thomas  Morris, 
a member  of  the  New  York  bar.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a grandson  of  Gouverneur  Morris.  He  obtained  the  rank 
of  captain  in  1856,  and  took  command  in  January,  1862, 
of  the  new  steamer  Pensacola,  with  which  he  contributed 
to  the  victory  gained  by  Captain  Farragut  below  New 
Orleans  in  April  of  that  year.  Died  in  New  York  in 
August,  1863. 

Morris,  (Jacob,)  an  American  officer,  born  in  West- 
chester county,  New  York,  in  1755,  was  a son  °f  Lewis 
Morris,  (1726-98.)  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Charles  Lee,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  defence 
of  Fort  Moultrie.  Died  in  1844. 

Morris,  (Lewis,)  an  American  jurist,  born  in  West- 
chester county,  New  York,  became  chief  justice  of  that 
State,  and  was  elected  in  1738  first  Governor  of  New 
Jersey.  Died  in  1746. 

Morris,  (Lewis,)  a Welsh  poet  and  antiquary,  born 
in  1702,  made  a valuable  collection  of  ancient  manu 
scripts,  and  published  a number  of  poems  in  the  Welsh 
language.  Died  in  1765. 

Morris,  (Lewis,)  an  American  patriot,  born  in  1726. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Congtess  of  1775,  and  resumed 
his  seat  the  following  year.  Died  in  1798. 

Morris,  (Philip  Richard,)  an  English  artist,  born 
at  Devonport  in  1838.  He  was  elected  A.R.  A.  in  1877. 
Among  his  paintings  are  “ The  Shadow  of  the  Cross,” 
and  “Prison  Fare.” 

Morris,  (Robert,)  a distinguished  statesman  and 
financier,  born  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1734.  At  an 
early  age  he  removed  to  America  and  entered  into 
mercantile  business  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a delegate 
to  Congress  in  1775,  and  the  following  year  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  finance  in  1781,  being  the  first  who 
had  filled  that  office  in  the  United  States,  and  by  his 
judicious  and  energetic  measures  rendered  the  most 
important  services  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots.  “The 
Americans,”  says  a distinguished  historian,  “owe  as 
much  acknowledgment  to  the  financial  operations  of 
Robert  Morris  as  to  the  negotiations  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  or  even  the  arms  of  George  Washington.” 
He  pledged  his  private  fortune  to  obtain  supplies  for 
the  army,  and  originated  the  Bank  of  North  America  in 
1781.  He  resigned  his  office  in  1784,  was  a member  of 
the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  1787,  and  was  elected  a Senator  of  the 
United  States  in  1788.  He  was  imprisoned  for  debt  in 
his  old  age.  Died  in  Philadelphia  in  1806. 

See  the  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  iv. 

Morris,  (Thomas,)  an  American  lawyer  and  states- 
man, born  in  Virginia  in  1776.  Having  removed  to 
Ohio,  he  was  elected  in  1830  a judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  in  1832  a United  States  Senator.  In  this 
post  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  slavery, 
and  in  1843  he  was  nominated  for  Vice-President  by  the 
Liberty  party.  Died  in  December,  1844. 

See  “ Life  of  Thomas  Morris,”  by  his  son,  B.  F.  Morris. 
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Morris,  (Thomas  A.,)  D.D.,  an  American  Methodist 
divine,  born  in  Kanawha  county,  Virginia,  in  1794,  was 
for  a time  editor  of  the  “Western  Christian  Advocate,” 
and  in  1836  became  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  died  in  1874. 

Morris,  (Thomas  A.,)  an  American  general,  bom  in 
Kentucky  about  1812,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1834. 
He  became  a citizen  of  Indiana.  He  served  as  brigadier- 
general  of  the  Union  army  in  Western  Virginia  in  June 
and  July,  r 86 1 . 

Morris,  (William,)  an  English  contemporary  poet, 
author  of  “TheDelenceof  Guenevere,”  (London,  1858,) 
“Life  and  Death  of  Jason,”  “ Cupid  and  Psyche,”  and 
“Earthly  Paradise,”  (1870,)  “The  HIneids  of  Virgil 
done  into  English  Verse  ” (1876,)  “The  Story  of  Sigurd 
the  Volsung,  and  the  Fall  of  the  Niblungs,”  (1877.) 

Mor'ri-son,  (John  Robert,)  son  of  Rev.  Robert 
Morrison,  noticed  below,  born  at  Macao  in  1814.  He 
succeeded  his  father  as  secretary  and  interpreter  to  the 
British  Factory  at  Canton,  and  was  the  author  of  a valu- 
able work  entitled  “The  Chinese  Commercial  Guide,” 
(1834.) 

Morrison,  (Sir  Richard,)  president  of  the  Irish  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  born  at  Cork  about  1767;  died 
in  1849. 

Morrison,  (Rev.  Robert,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
Orientalist  and  missionary,  born  in  Northumberland  in 
1782.  Having  previously  studied  the  Chinese  language, 
he  was  sent  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1807 
to  China,  where  he  became  translator  to  the  East  India 
Company’s  Factory  at  Canton.  His  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  came  out  in  1814,  and  was  followed  in 
1815  by  his  “ Chinese  Grammar.”  In  conjunction  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Milne,  he  next  translated  the  Old  Testament 
into  Chinese.  It  was  completed  in  1818,  (in  21  vols. 
l2mo.)  His  great  “Chinese  Dictionary,”  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  East  India  Company,  appeared  in  1821. 
He  visited  England  in  1824,  and,  having  remained  there 
two  years,  returned  to  his  missionary  labours  in  China, 
where  he  had  founded  in  1818  an  Anglo-Chinese  Col- 
lege. Among  Dr.  Morrison’s  other  works  we  may  name 
“Horae  Sinicae,”  (1812,)  a “View  of  China  for  Philo- 
logical Purposes,”  etc.,  (1817,)  and  “Chinese  Miscel- 
lany,” (1825.)  He  was  the  first  Protestant  missionary 
to  China,  and  as  a Chinese  scholar  he  occupies  the 
highest  rank.  Died  in  1834. 

See  “Memoiis  of  Robert  Morrison,”  by  his  widow,  1839;  A. 
RSmusat,  in  the  “Journal  des  Savants,”  1824. 

Mor'row,  (Jeremiah,)  born  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1770,  became  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio  in  1813, 
and  was  elected  Governor  of  that  State  in  1822.  Died 
in  1852. 

Mors,  [Fr.  La  Mort,  If  moR,]  the  Latin  name  of  the 
personification  of  Death,  [Gr.  Qavaro;,]  said  to  be  the 
offspring  of  Night.  According  to  Homer,  Death  was 
the  brother  of  Sleep. 

Morse,  (Jedediah,)  D.D.,  an  American  geographer 
and  divine,  born  at  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  in  1761. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  in  1789  became  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts.  He  is  principally  known  by  his  geo- 
graphical works,  which  were  the  first  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished in  America,  and  which  also  obtained  a European 
reputation.  He  likewise  published  several  historical 
works,  and  a number  of  sermons.  Died  in  1826. 

Morse,  (Samuel  Finley  Breese,)  an  American  in- 
ventor and  artist,  born  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts, 
in  April,  1791,  was  a son  of  the  preceding.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1810,  and  went  to  England, 
where  he  studied  painting  under  Benjamin  West.  He 
returned  home  in  1815,  and  painted  portraits  at  various 
places.  He  visited  Europe  in  1829,  and  returned  in 
1832.  During  the  passage  homeward  he  suggested  the 
idea  of  an  electric  telegraph,  in  conversation  with  his 
fellow-passengers.  He  constructed  the  apparatus  of  a 
recording  electric  telegraph,  by  which  he  conveyed  de- 
spatches through  a small  distance,  in  1835.  About  the  end 
of  1837  he  applied  to  Congress  for  aid,  without  success. 
He  went  to  England  in  1838  to  obtain  a patent,  which 
was  refused.  Wheatstone,  an  Englishman,  had  invented 
a different  apparatus,  for  the  same  purpose,  about  1837. 


In  the  spring  of  1843,  Congress  voted  thirty  thousand 
dollars  to  enable  him  to  construct  a line  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore.  His  invention  was  brought  into 
successful  operation  on  that  route  in  1844,  since  which 
it  has  been  rapidly  introduced  into  nearly  all  countries 
of  the  civilized  world.  This  result  has  been  called  the 
greatest  triumph  which  human  genius  has  obtained  over 
space  and  time.  Mr.  Morse  received  gold  medals  and 
insignia  of  honour  from  several  European  sovereigns. 
The  representatives  of  the  principal  European  powers, 
assembled  in  Paris  about  1857,  presented  to  him  the 
sum  of  400,000  francs  as  a recompense  for  his  invention. 
Morse’s  system  is  generally  preferred  to  that  invented 
in  Eng’and,  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity.  He  died 
in  1872. 

See  Dunlap,  “ History  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  America.”  vol. 
ii.  chap,  xxiii. ; Tucksrman,  “ Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Morse,  (Sidney  Edwards,)  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1794. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1811,  and  about  1815 
became  editor  of  the  “ Boston  Recorder,”  a religious 
journal.  In  1823  he  founded,  conjointly  with  his 
brother,  R.  C.  Morse,  the  “New  York  Observer.”  He 
is  the  author  of  several  popular  school  geographies,  and 
has  invented  a new  method  of  engraving  maps,  called 
cerography.  Died  in  1871. 

Mortemart,  de,  deh  moRt'mfR',  (Casimir  Louis 
Victurnien  de  Rochechouart — deh  rosh'shoo-tR',) 
Due,  a French  general  and  diplomatist,  born  in  Paris 
in  1787.  During  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  Charles 
X.  requested  him  to  form  a new  cabinet,  of  which  he 
was  nominated  president ; but  it  was  too  late.  He  was 
afterwards,  in  1831,  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
was  made  a senator  in  1852. 

Mortier,  moR'te-i',  (£douard  Adolphe  Casimir 
Joseph,)  afterwards  Duke  of  Treviso,  a celebrated  marshal 
of  France,  born  at  Cateau-Cambresis  in  1768.  He  served 
with  great  distinction  in  the  principal  campaigns  from 
1792  to  1799,  when  he  was  made  general  of  division. 
In  1803  he  was  sent  by  Napoleon  to  Hanover,  of  which 
he  soon  took  possession.  He  was  created  a marshal  in 
1804,  and  the  year  following  received  the  grand  cordon 
of  the  legion  of  honour.  Being  appointed  in  1805  to 
command  a corps  of  the  grand  army  in  Germany,  he 
was  attacked  in  November  by  the  Russian  general  Koo- 
toosof  with  30,000  men,  against  whom  he  made  a most 
gallant  defence  with  greatly  inferior  numbers  until  rein- 
forcements came  up.  For  the  signal  bravery  he  displayed 
at  the  battle  of  Friedland,  June,  1807,  he  was  made 
Duke  of  Treviso.  In  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1808  he 
assisted  at  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  and  defeated  the 
Spaniards  at  Ocana  and  Gebora.  He  accompanied 
Bonaparte  to  Russia  in  1812,  and  was  commissioned  by 
him  to  blow  up  the  Kremlin.  In  1814,  in  conjunction 
with  Marshal  Marmont,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  defend  Paris  from  the  allies,  but,  not  succeeding  in 
this,  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Louis  XVIII.  After  the 
revolution  of  1830  he  entered  the  service  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  in  1835,  while  accompanying  that  mon- 
arch to  a review,  was  one  of  the  victims  of  Fieschi’s 
“ infernal  machine.” 

See  H.  Bis,  “Notice  sur  le  Marshal  Mortier;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G4n£rale.” 

Mor'ti-mer,  (Edmund,)  Earl  of  March,  an  English 
nobleman,  who  married  Philippa,  only  child  of  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence.  They  had  a son  Roger,  and  were 
ancestors  of  Edward  IV.  Died  in  1381. 

Mortimer,  (Edmund,)  fifth  Earl  of  March,  born  about 
1390,  was  the  son  of  Roger,  and  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown  after  the 
death  of  Richard  II.  Died  in  1424. 

Mortimer,  (John  Hamilton,)  an  English  painter  of 
history,  born  at  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  in  1739.  Among 
his  works  are  “ Saint  Paul  preaching  to  the  Britons,” 
and  “King  John  signing  Magna  Charta.”  He  was  an 
inferior  colorist,  but  his  design  was  admired  by  his 
contemporaries.  Died  in  1779. 

Mortimer,  (Roger,)  Earl  of  March,  the  paramour 
of  Isabella,  Queen  of  England,  born  about  1287.  Having 
been  twice  convicted  of  treason  and  pardoned  by  Ed- 
ward II.,  he  conspired  with  the  queen  against  the  life  of 
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the  king,  who  was  barbarously  murdered.  The  guilty 
pair  reigned  for  several  years  in  the  name  of  the  young 
prince  Edward  III.  ; but  Mortimer  was  at  length  made 
prisoner  by  order  of  the  prince,  and  executed  in  1330. 

See  Hume,  “ History  of  England Froissart,  “Chronicles.” 

Mortimer,  (Roger,)  fourth  Earl  of  March,  was  a 
son  of  the  third  earl.  He  died  in  1398,  leaving  a son 
Edmund  and  a daughter  Anne,  who  was  married  to 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  and  was  a grandmother  of 
Edward  IV. 

Mortimer,  (Thomas,)  an  English  litterateur , born  in 
London  in  1730.  He  published  “The  British  Plutarch,” 
(6  vols.,  1762,)  “Elements  of  Commerce,”  etc.,  (1772,) 
“ Compendium  of  History,  Chronology,  and  Biography,” 
(1777,)  and  other  valuable  works. 

Morto  da  Feltro.  See  Feltro,  da. 

Mor'ton,  (Charles,)  a learned  English  Puritan  min- 
ister, born  about  1626.  He  was  ejected  for  noncon- 
formity in  1662,  after  which  he  taught  school  in  London 
about  twenty  years.  He  emigrated  to  New  England  in 
1686,  and  became  minister  at  Charlestown,  Massachu- 
setts. He  wrote  several  religious  works.  Died  in  1698. 

Morton,  (Charles,)  an  English  physician  and  anti- 
quary, born  in  Westmoreland  in  1716.  Elected  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1752,  he  became  one  of  its  secre- 
taries in  1760,  and  in  1776  succeeded  Dr.-  Maty  as  libra- 
rian of  the  British  Museum.  He  was  also  a member  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Saint  Petersburg.  He  made 
several  valuable  contributions  to  the  “ Transactions”  of 
the  Royal  Society.  Died  in  1799. 

Mor'ton,  (James  Douglas,)  Earl  of,  Regent  of 
Scotland,  born  in  1530,  was  a nephew  of  the  Earl  of 
Angus.  He  married  Elizabeth,  a daughter  of  James 
Douglas,  third  Earl  of  Morton,  and  inherited  the  earl- 
dom in  1553,  at  the  death  of  the  third  earl,  who  left  no 
male  issue.  He  joined  the  Protestant  party,  and  became 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  congregation  about  1558.  In 
1563  he  was  appointed  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland. 
He  lost  that  office  by  his  complicity  in  the  assassination 
of  Rizzio.  He  was  invited  by  Bothwell  to  join  him  in 
the  plot  for  the  murder  of  Darnley.  He  declined  to  act 
in  that  affair,  but  failed  to  inform  against  Bothwell.  For 
this  course  he  afterwards  offered  the  excuse  that  the 
queen  was  already  aware  of  the  plot,  so  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  reveal  the  secret  to  her.  He  fought  against 
Bothwell  and  the  queen  at  Carbery  Hill.  In  1567  he 
was  restored  to  the  office  of  lord  chancellor  by  Regent 
Murray.  He  was  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  in 
1572,  and  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  rapacity  and 
oppressive  acts,  but  was  supported  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Having  been  accused  as  an  accessory  to  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  he  was  convicted  and  beheaded  in  June,  1581. 

See  Robertson,  “History  of  Scotland;”  Burton,  “History  of 
Scotland.” 

Morton,  (James  Douglas,)  Earl  of,  a Scottish 
astronomer,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1707 , was  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  an  associate  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris.  Died  in  1768. 

Mor'ton,  (James  Saint  Clair,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1829,  was  a son  of  Dr.  Samuel 
George  Morton,  noticed  below.  He  was  educated  at 
West  Point,  where  he  graduated  as  second  of  his  class  in 
1851,  after  which  he  was  employed  as  engineer  at  various 
places.  He  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  army 
of  the  Ohio  in  May,  1862,  and  commanded  the  Pioneer 
Brigade  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  January  1-2,  1863. 
For  his  services  in  this  action  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  He  was  killed  in  an  assault  on 
Petersburg  in  June,  1864. 

Morton,  (John,)  an  English  prelate  and  statesman, 
born  in  Dorsetshire  in  1410.  Pie  held  several  high 
offices  under  Henry  VI.,  and,  soon  after  the  accession 
of  Edward  IV.,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  lord 
chancellor  of  England.  He  was  imprisoned  by  Richard 
IIP,  but,  having  effected  his  escape,  repaired  to  the  con- 
tinent, where  he  is  said  to  have  formed  the  plan,  in  con- 
junction with  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  of  uniting  the 
parties  of  York  and  Lancaster  by  the  marriage  of  Henry 
to  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Under  Henry  VII., 
Morton  was  created  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (i486,) 
and  a cardinal,  (1493.)  He  was  distinguished  for  his  I 


learning  and  munificent  spirit,  aid  promoted  several 
public  works  of  great  utility.  He  was  the  patron  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  has  eulogized  him  in  his  “Utopia.” 
Died  in  1500. 

See  J.  Budden,  “ Life  of  John  Morton,”  1607;  Collier,  “Ec- 
clesiastical History;”  W.  F.  Hook,  “Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canteibury,”  vol.  v. 

Morton,  (John,)  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  born  in  Delaware  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1724.  He  was  for  many  years  a member 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  his  native  State,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Congress  of  1774.  Died  in  1777. 

Morton,  (Marcus,)  an  American  jurist  and  Governor, 
born  at  Freetown,  Massachusetts,  in  1784.  He  was  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  from  1825 
to  1840,  and  was  elected  Governor  of  that  State  by  the 
Democrats  in  1840  and  1843.  Died  in  1864. 

Morton,  (Nathaniel,)  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Plymouth,  born  in  England  in  1612,  was  the  author 
of  “New  England’s  Memorial,”  and  a “History  of  the 
Church  at  Plymouth.”  Died  in  1685. 

Morton,  (Oliver  P.,)  an  American  Senator,  born  in 
Wayne  county,  Indiana,  in  1823.  He  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847.  He  was  Governor  of 
Indiana  from  1861  to  1865,  and  was  elected  a Senator 
of  the  United  States  by  the  legislature  of  that  State  in 
January,  1867,  for  a term  ending  in  March,  1873.  During 
the  civil  war  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  his  country.  He  is  a Republican,  and  an  able  speaker. 

Morton,  (Richard,)  an  English  physician,  born  in 
Suffolk  about  1635,  had  a high  reputation  for  skill  and 
learning,  and  became  in  1670  physician  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Exercises  on  Phthisis,” 
and  other  medical  works,  in  Latin. 

See  Rees,  “Cyclopaedia  of  Medicine.” 

Morton,  (Samuel  George,)  an  eminent  American 
naturalist,  ethnologist,  and  physician,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, January  26,  1799.  His  father,  George  Morton, 
who  was  descended  from  a large  and  highly  respectable 
family  in  Clonmel,  Ireland,  emigrated  to  America  and 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  The  subject  of  our 
sketch  early  evinced  a passionate  fondness  for  books  and 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  combined  with  these  a habit 
of  persevering  and  methodical  industry.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  March,  1820,  and 
in  October  of  the  same  year  entered  as  a matriculate  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  the  diploma  of  which  insti- 
tution was  conferred  upon  him  in  August,  1823.  He 
returned  to  America  in  1824,  commenced  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  1826,  and  in  1827  married  Rebecca  G., 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Pearsall,  highly  re- 
spected members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  first 
scientific  essay,  entitled  “Observations  on  Cornine,  a 
New  Alkaloid,”  was  published  in  the  “Medical  and 
Physical  Journal”  for  1825-26.  In  1827  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  an  “Analysis 
of  Tabular  Spar  from  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  with 
a Notice  of  Various  Minerals  found  in  the  same  Locality.” 
During  the  same  year  he  contributed  to  the  “Journal 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,”  Philadelphia,  a 
“ Description  of  a New  Species  of  Ostrea  Convexa  of 
Say.”  These  papers  were  followed  in  rapid  succession 
by  many  other  scientific  communications,  and  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Academy  continued  to  be  enriched  by  his 
labours  until  within  a short  period  of  his  death.  There 
were  not  less  than  forty  of  these  contributions,  besides 
others  published  in  the  “Transactions  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,”  and  the  “American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts,”  edited  by  Professor  Silliman.  These 
articles,  by  their  varied  range,  exhibited  great  versatility 
of  talent,  treating  as  they  did  upon  subjects  connected 
with  anatomy,  ethnology,  archaeology,  geology,  palaeon- 
tology, zoology,  and  mineralogy.  His  celebrated  mono- 
graph on  the  “Cretaceous  Group  of  the  United  States” 
was  received,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  with  great 
favour  by  the  most  eminent  geologists  of  Europe.  In 
1834  he  contributed  to  medical  literature  an  important 
work  on  the  “Anatomical  Character,  Causes,  Symptoms, 
and  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Consumption.”  He  early 
began  to  make  his  now  celebrated  collection  of  crania, 
and  up  to  1840  had,  with  great  labour  and  cost,  succeeded 
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in  collecting  no  less  than  1468  crania.  In  1839  he  gave 
to  the  world  his  “Crania  Americana,”  and  in  1844  his 
“ Crania  Egyptiaca,”  both  of  which  were  very  favourably 
received.  He  was  for  some  years  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  He  died  in  May, 
1851.  His  name  is  often  associated  with  Nott  and  Glid- 
clon’s  “Types  of  Mankind,”  (1854,)  based  to  some  extent 
on  Dr.  Morton’s  researches ; but  that  work,  published 
after  his  death,  and  edited  by  those  who  very  imperfectly 
understood  his  views,  gives  no  just  idea  of  the  modest, 
impartial,  and  thoroughly  scientific  spirit  with  which  he 
conducted  all  his  inquiries.  In  the  annals  of  science  his 
name  will  always  be  associated  with  that  of  Blumenbach, 
the  founder  of  human  craniography.  To  this  study  he 
gave  a powerful  impetus,  by  demonstrating  the  precise 
method  in  accordance  with  which  it  should  be  pursued, 
and  by  indicating  its  capability  of  throwing  light  upon 
the  origin  and  affiliations  of  the  various  races  of  men. 
Dr.  Morton  left  several  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  an 
officer  of  great  merit,  died  fighting  bravely  for  his  country, 
(see  Morton,  James  Saint  Clair  ;)  another  son, 
Thomas  George,  has  become  justly  distinguished  as 
one  of  the  most  skilful  surgeons  in  the  United  States. 

See  Gross’s  “ American  Medical  Biography.” 

Morton,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dramatist,  born  in 
Durham  in  1764,  was  the  author  of  numerous  comedies 
and  farces,  which  had  great  popularity  in  his  time.  His 
dramas  entitled  “Town  and  Country”  and  “A  Roland 
for  an  Oliver”  still  retain  their  place  on  the  stage. 
Died  in  1838. 

See  Baker,  “ Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Morton,  (Thomas,)  an  English  prelate,  born  at  York 
in  1564,  became  successively  Bishop  of  Chester,  of  Lich- 
field, and  of  Durham.  He  published  several  controver- 
sial treatises  against  papists  and  nonconformists.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Casaubon,  to  whose  memory 
he  erected  a monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Died 
in  1659. 

See  Barwick,  “Life  of  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Durham,”  1660; 
Baddily  and  Naylor,  “ Life  of  Thomas  Morton,”  1669. 

Morton,  (William  Thomas  Green,)  M.D.,  an 
American  dentist  and  physician,  born  at  Charlton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1819.  He  settled  in  Boston,  as  a dentist, 
about  1842,  and  made  some  improvements  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  artificial  teeth.  He  afterwards  studied  medicine 
and  chemistry,  to  which  he  was  attracted  by  a desire  to 
discover  a substance  that  would  render  his  patients  in- 
sensible to  painful  operations  on  their  teeth.  He  began 
to  use  sulphuric  ether  as  an  anaesthetic  in  1846.  His 
claim  to  this  invention  was  disputed  by  Dr.  Jackson. 
Died  in  July,  1868.  (See  Wells,  Horace.) 

Mortonval,  moR'tSN'vtl',  the  assumed  name  of 
Furcy  Guesdon,  (fuR'se'  gVddN',)  a French  novelist, 
born  in  Paris  about  1780.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
novels,  “The  Count  of Villamayor,”  (5  vols.,  1825.) 

Morus.  See  More,  (Alexander,  Henry,  and  Sir 
Thomas.) 

Moms,  mo'rus,  (Samuel  Friedrich  Nathanael,) 
a German  scholar  and  theologian,  born  in  Upper  Lusa- 
tiaini736.  He  published  editions  of  Longinus,  Plu- 
tarch, Isocrates,  and  other  classics,  and  wrote  several 
original  works,  among  which  are  “ Theological  and  Philo- 
logical Dissertations,”  (1787,)  and  an  “Epitome  of 
Christian  Theology,”  (1789.)  Died  in  1792. 

Morveau.  See  Guyton  de  Morveau. 

Morville,  de,  deh  moR'vH',  (Charles  Jean  Bap- 
tiste Fleuriau — flu're'o',)  Comte,  a French  diploma- 
tist, born  in  Paris  in  1686,  was  ambassador  to  Holland 
in  1718,  and  induced  the  States-General  to  sign  the 
Quadruple  Alliance.  He  became  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  1723,  and  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy 
the  same  year.  Died  in  1732. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “Memoires.” 

Morvillier,  de,  deh  mor've'yM,  (Jean,)  a French  ne- 
gotiator, born  at  Blois  in  1506.  He  became  Bishop  of 
Orleans  in  1552,  and  was  keeper  of  the  seals  about  two 
years,  (1568-70.)  Died  in  1577. 

Mor'y-son  or  Mor'I-son,  (Fynes,)  an  English  travel- 
ler, born  in  1566.  He  visited  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels,  which  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  “ Itinerary, 


containing  his  Ten  Years’  Travel,”  (1617.)  Died  about 
1614. 

See  Harris,  “ Ireland  “ Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  xi.,  (1825.) 

Morzillo.  See  Fox,  (Sebastian.) 

Mosbourg  or  Mosburg.  See  Agar,  (Jean  Antoine 
Michel.) 

Mosca,  mos'kJ,  (Francesco,)  called  Moschino, 
(mos-kee'no,)  an  Italian  sculptor  and  architect,  born  near 
Florence  about  1520  ; died  after  1572. 

Moscati,  mos-ki'tee,  (Pietro,)  Count,  an  Italian 
physician  and  writer,  born  at  Milan  about  1740,  was 
made  president  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  in  1798.  He 
was  afterwards  created  by  Napoleon  a count,  and  sena- 
tor of  Italy.  Died  in  1824. 

Moscheles,  mosh'eh-lgs',  (Ignaz,)  a celebrated  Ger- 
man pianist  and  composer  for  the  piano,  born  at  Prague 
in  1794,  was  the  son  of  a Jewish  merchant.  After  visit- 
ing Holland,  France,  and  England,  he  became  in  1825 
professor  of  music  at  the  Academy  in  London.  In  1846 
he  was  associated  with  his  pupil,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  as 
director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Leipsic.  His  principal 
works  are  sonatas,  songs,  and  instrument-pieces  of 
various  kinds.  Died  in  1870. 

See  Fetis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Moscheni,  mos-ka'nee,  (Costanza,)  an  Italian  poet- 
ess, born  at  Lucca  in  1786;  died  in  1831. 

Moscherosch,  mosh'eh-rosh',  (Johann  Michael,) 
a German  writer,  born  at  Wilstadt  in  1600.  Fie  was 
the  author  of  “Wonderful  and  True  Visions  of  Phi- 
lander von  Sittewald,”  (1644,)  a collection  of  allegorical 
satires  in  the  style  of  Quevedo,  which  are  characterized 
by  great  acuteness,  originality,  and  powers  of  humour. 
Died  in  1669. 

See  Gervinus,  “Geschiclite  der  Deutschen  Nationalliteratur.” 

Moscliini,  mos-kee'nee,  (Giannantonio,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Venice  in  1773.  He  wrote  a “ History 
of  Venetian  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  (4 
vols.,  1807-09,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1840. 

Mos'ehi-on,  [Mou^fov,]  a Greek  medical  writer, 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  was  the  author  of  a treatise  “On  the 
Diseases  of  Women,”  which  was  first  published  in  Wolf’s 
“Gynaeciorum  Commentarii,”  (1566.) 

See  Fabkicius,  “Bibliotheca  Grreca.” 

Moschopule.  See  Moschopulus. 

Mos-eho-pu'lus,  [Gr.  Mocjxottov/oc  ; Fr.  Moscho- 
pule, mo'sho'piil',]  (Manuel,)  a Byzantine  grammarian, 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  to 
have  been  a native  of  Crete.  There  was  another  writer 
of  the  same  name,  said  to  have  been  a nephew  of  the 
preceding,  and  born  at  Constantinople.  Among  the  works 
attributed  to  them,  which  are  chiefly  grammatical,  we 
may  mention  “Scholia  on  the  Tragedies  of  Euripides,” 
“Erotemata,  or  Grammatical  Questions,”  and  “ Scholia 
on  Hesiod  and  Pindar.” 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Gricca Montucla,  “ Histone 
des  Math^matiques.” 

Mos'-ehus,  [MoCTTOf,]  a Greek  pastoral  poet,  born  in 
Syracuse,  flourished  about  200  B.C.  He  was  contempo- 
rary with  Bion,  to  whose  memory  he  wrote  a beautiful 
elegy.  A few  idyls  are  the  only  extant  works  of 
Moschus. 

See  “ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  January,  1836. 

Moscoso  de  Alvarado,  de,  dk  mos-ko'so  di  fil-vS- 
rfi'Do,  (Don  Luis,)  a Spanish  soldier,  born  at  Badajoz 
in  1505.  He  served  under  Hernando  de  Soto  in  the 
conquest  of  Florida  in  1539  and  1540.  On  the  death  of 
De  Soto,  Moscoso  was  chosen  general  in  his  stead.  He 
died  in  Peru  about  1560. 

Moseley,  moz'le,  (Benjamin,)  born  in  Essex,  Eng- 
land, became  physician  to  Chelsea  Hospital.  He  pub- 
lished a “Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Tropics,”  and 
other  works  ; but  he  is  chiefly  known  from  his  violent 
opposition  to  vaccination.  Died  in  1819. 

Moseley,  (Henry,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  clergyman 
and  scientific  writer,  born  about  1800.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  in  King’s  College,  London, 
and  chaplain  to  the  Queen  in  1855,  and  canon  of  Bristol. 
Among  his  works  is  “Mechanica  Pi  inciple1- ol  Engineer- 
ing and  Architecture,”  (1855.)  Died  in  1872. 
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Mosellanus,  mo-zSl-ll'nus,  (Petrus  Schade — 
shl'deh,)  a German  scholar  and  promoter  of  classical 
learning,  born  in  the  diocese  of  Treves  in  1493.  In 
1514  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Leipsic.  He  was  intimate  with 
Melanchthon  and  Erasmus.  Died  in  1524. 

Mosen,  mo'zen,  (Julius,)  a German  litterateur,  born 
in  Saxony  in  1803.  He  wrote  “Andreas  Hofer,”  and 
other  poems,  also  several  novels  and  dramas. 

See  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Mosengeil,  mo'zen-gil',  (Friedrich,)  a popular  Ger- 
man writer,  born  near  Eisenach  in  1773.  He  published 
“Summer  Evening  Hours,”  “Liebenstein  and  the  New 
Arcadians,”  and  other  fictitious  works,  which  have  a 
high  reputation.  Died  in  1839. 

Mo'ser,  (George  Michael,)  a Swiss  artist,  born  at 
Schaffhausen  about  1705.  In  1726  he  settled  in  London, 
where  he  soon  acquired  a high  reputation  for  his  orna- 
mental gold-work  and  enamelling.  In  1768  he  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  “ Moser,” 
says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  “had  a universal  knowledge 
in  all  branches  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  may  truly 
be  said  in  every  sense  to  have  been  the  father  of  the 
present  race  of  artists.” 

See  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Ktinstler-Lexikon.” 

Moser,  mo'zer,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a German  publicist, 
born  at  Stuttgart  in  1701,  became  in  1727  professor  of 
law  in  the  Imperial  College  at  Tubingen.  In  1736  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  University  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder.  As  a writer  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
indefatigable  industry,  the  whole  number  of  his  works 
amounting  to  upwards  of  four  hundred.  Died  in  1785. 

See  J.  J.  Moser’s  Autobiography,  (“  Lebensgeschichte  J.  J.  Mo- 
ser’s,”) 1783  ; Ledderhose,  “Ziige  aus  dem  Leben  J.  J.  Moser’s,” 
1843;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  GenUrale.” 

Moser  or  Moeser,  mo'zer,  (Justus,)  an  eminent 
German  writer  and  jurist,  born  at  Osnabriick  in  1720, 
was  chief  director  of  the  government  of  Osnabriick  for 
about  twenty  years,  (1761-81,)  and  rendered  important 
services  to  the  state.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a 
good  “History  of  Osnabriick,”  (1768,)  and  “Patriotic 
Fancies,”  (3  vols.,  1775,)  which  was  very  popular.  His 
complete  works  were  published  in  10  vols.,  1843.  Died 
in  1794. 

See  F.  Nicolai,  “Leben  J.  Moesers,”  1797;  Abeken,  “Re- 
liquien  von  J.  Moeser,”  1837;  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for 
April,  1843. 

Moser,  (Mary,)  daughter  of  George  Michael  Moser, 
noticed  above,  acquired  great  celebrity  as  a flower- 
painter.  A room  at  Frogmore,  which  she  adorned  with 
flowers,  is  called  “Miss  Moser’s  room.”  She  was 
chosen  an  Academician  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Lon- 
don, and  was  the  only  lady  besides  Angelica  Kauffman 
who  ever  received  that  honour.  She  became  Mrs.  Lloyd 
by  marriage.  Died  in  1819. 

Moser,  von,  fon  mo'zer,  (Friedrich  Karl,)  a Ger- 
man jurist,  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1723,  was  a son  of  Johann 
Jakob  Moser,  noticed  above.  He  was  successively  aulic 
councillor  at  Vienna,  and  member  of  the  administration 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  (1770.)  He  published  several  legal 
works,  a “History  of  the  Waldenses,”  and  “The  Mas- 
ter and  Servant,”  (“  Der  Herr  und  der  Diener,”  1759.) 
The  last-named  production,  illustrating  the  duties  of  a 
sovereign  and  his  minister,  had  great  popularity.  He 
was  for  some  years  editor  of  the  “ Patriotisches  Archiv.” 
Died  in  1798. 

See  H.  von  Busche,  “ F.  C.  von  Moser  aus  seinen  Schriften  sein 
Geist,”  etc.,  1846. 

Mo'ses,  [Heb.  H17D  ; Gr.  Lat.  Mo'ses;  Fr. 

Moyse  or  Moise,  mo  'hi' ; It.  Moisi:,  mo-e-sa' ; Arabic, 
Moosa,  ntoo'sl,]  an  eminent  Hebrew  legislator  and 
prophet,  born  in  Egypt  about  1570  B.C.,  was  a son  of 
Amram,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  In  consequence  of  a royal 
edict  that  all  male  infants  of  the  Hebrews  should  be 
killed,  he  was  deposited  by  his  mother  in  an  ark  or 
basket  on  the  border  of  the  Nile,  and  found  by  Pharaoh’s 
daughter,  who  adopted  him  as  her  son.  He  became 
“learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  mighty 
in  words  and  deeds,”  and  about  the  age  of  forty  began 
to  meditate  the  liberation  of  the  oppressed  Hebrews. 
Having  incurred  the  anger  of  the  king  by  his  active 
sympathy  with  his  own  race,  he  fled  to  Midian,  where 


he  served  as  a shepherd  about  forty  years.  He  received 
a divine  mission  to  bring  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  Under  his  guidance  the 
chosen  people  passed  through  the  Red  Sea  into  the 
Wilderness.  He  was  instrumental  in  composing  foi 
them  a code  of  laws  called  by  his  name,  and  is  the  re- 
puted author  of  the  book  of  Genesis  and  other  books 
of  the  Pentateuch.  The  form  of  government  which  he 
prescribed  to  the  Hebrews  was  a theocracy.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Mosaic  law  were  that  man  must 
worship  the  only  true  God  exclusively,  and  love  his 
neighbour  as  himself.  Having  appointed  Joshua  as  his 
successor,  and  obtained  a distant  view  of  the  promised 
land,  Moses  died  on  Mount  Pisgah,  aged  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  He  was  pre-eminent  for 
meekness. 

See  Exodus  ii.-xl. ; Leviticus  i.-xxvii. ; Numbers  i.-xxxvi. ; 
Deuteronomy  i.-xxxiv.  ; Matthew  xvii.  3;  Luke  xxiv.  27;  John  iii. 
14,  v.  45,  vii.  19;  Acts  vii.  20-44;  Hebrews  iii.  2,  3,  5,  xi.  23-29; 
Revelation  xv.  3;  Warburton,  “Divine  Legation  of  Moses  De- 
monstrated,” 1788;  J.  J.  Hess,  “GeschichteMosis,”  1777;  E.  Bous- 
quet,  “Histoire  de  sept  R^formateurs,”  1853;  D.  W.  Moller, 
“ Dissertatio  de  Mose  Philosopho,”  1707;  John  Campbell,  “Life 
of  Moses,”  1738. 

Mo'ses  -eho-re-nen'sis,  (i.e.  “of  Chorene,”)  an  Ar- 
menian writer  and  bishop,  flourished  about  460  a.d. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a “ History  of  Armenia.” 

Mosheim,  von,  fon  mos'hlm,  [Lat.  Moshe'mius  or 
Moshei'mius,]  (Johann  Lorenz,)  an  eminent  Ger- 
man theologian,  pulpit  orator,  and  historian,  born  at 
Lubeck  in  1694.  Pie  studied  at  Kiel,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Helmstedt  in  1725.  In  1747  he 
obtained  the  chair  of  theology  at  Gottingen,  with  the 
title  of  chancellor  of  the  university.  He  was  eminently 
successful  as  a teacher,  and  acquired  a wide  celebrity  for 
his  eloquence.  His  great  work  entitled  “ Institutes  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,”  (2  vols.  l2mo,  1726,)  originally 
written  in  Latin,  has  been  translated  into  French,  Ger- 
man, and  English.  Among  his  other  writings  we  may 
name  “ Commentaries  on  Christianity  before  the  Time 
of  Constantine  the  Great,”  (1753,)  and  “Morality  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,”  (9  vols.)  He  also  translated  into 
Latin  Cud  worth’s  “Intellectual  System.”  Died  in  1755. 

See  F.  Lucre,  “ Narratio  de  J.  L.  Moshemio,”  1837;  J.  M. 
Gessner,  “ Memoria  J.  L.  Mosheimii,”  1753;  “Nouvelle  Biogra- 
phie Generale.  ” 

Moshemius  or  Mosheimius.  See  Mosheim. 

Moslemah,  mos'le-mah,  a famous  Arabian  captain, 
a son  of  the  caliph  Abd-el-Malek.  He  commanded  the 
armies  of  his  brothers,  Waleed  I.,  Soliman,  Yezeed  II., 
and  Hesham.  He  defeated  the  army  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror in  716  a.d.  Died  about  740  a.d. 

Mosneron-Delaunay,  mos'neh-r^N'  deh-lo'nl', 
(Jean  Baptiste,)  Baron,  a French  litterateur,  born  at 
Nantes  in  1738,  translated  Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost” 
into  French.  Died  in  1830. 

Mosquera,  mos-ka'rl,  (Don  Ruy  Garcia,)  a Spanish 
navigator,  born  in  1501,  sailed  with  Sebastian  Cabot  on 
his  voyage  to  South  America  in  1526,  and  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

See  Charlevoix,  “ Histoire  du  Paraguay ;”  Southey,  “History 
of  Brazil.” 

Moss,  (Charles,)  an  English  theologian,  a nephew 
of  Robert,  noticed  below,  rose  to  be  Bishop  of  Saint 
David’s  in  1766.  He  wrote  several  theological  treatises. 
Died  in  1802. 

Moss,  (Robert,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  Norfolk 
in  1666.  He  obtained  great  popularity  as  a preacher, 
and  was  successively  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  William  III. 
and  Queen  Anne.  He  died  in  1729,  leaving  a number 
of  sermons,  and  some  Latin  and  English  poems. 

Mossen  Jordi  de  San  Jordi,  mos-s3n'  hoR-dee'  dl 
sin  hoR-dee',  a Spanish  poet,  who  wrote  in  the  Catalonian 
dialect,  lived  about  1230. 

See  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Mos'som,  (Robert,)  an  Irish  prelate,  was  created 
Bishop  of  Londonderry  after  the  restoration.  He  wrote, 
among  other  works,  “The  Preacher’s  Tripartite,”  and 
“ Zion’s  Prospect  in  its  First  View.”  Died  in  1679. 

Mos'sop,  (Henry,)  an  Irish  tragedian,  born  in  1729. 
He  obtained  a high  reputation  as  an  actor,  both  on  the 
Dublin  stage  and  in  London,  where  he  was  regarded  as 
nearly  equal  to  Garrick.  Died  in  1773. 
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Mostaert,  mos'taRt,  (Francis  and  Giles,)  Flemish 
painters,  born  at  Hulst  in  1525,  were  twins,  and  sons  of 
Jan,  noticed  below.  Francis  painted  landscapes  with 
success,  and  died  in  1556.  Giles,  who  was  a historical 
painter,  died  in  1601. 

Mostaert,  mos'tirt,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  painter,  born  at 
Haarlem  in  1499,  was  a pupil  of  James  of  Haarlem.  He 
enjoyed  a high  reputation,  and  was  patronized  by  the 
archduchess  Margaret  of  Austria.  Among  his  master- 
pieces are  a “ Nativity,”  “ Ecce  Homo,”  and  “ Discord 
throwing  the  Apple.”  Died  in  1555. 

See  Pilkington,  “ Dictionary  of  Painters;”  Descamps,  “Vies 
des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Mostanser-Billah,  mos'tin'ser  bil'Iah,  sometimes 
written  Montaser-Billah,  a caliph  and  patron  of  learn- 
ing, born  at  Cordova,  Spain,  in  910  A.D.  He  began  to 
reign  in  961.  He  founded  several  colleges,  and  a library 
of  600,000  volumes.  Died  in  976. 

See  Romey,  “ Histoire  d’Espagne.” 

Mostasem-Billah,  Al,  tl  mos'tiYsem  bil'Iah,  (Aboo- 
Ahmed-Abdallah,  i'bob  Sh'mSd  ab-dM'lah,)  the  last 
Abbasside  caliph  of  Bagdad,  was  born  in  1221,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Mostanser  in  1242.  He  was  conquered 
and  put  to  death  in  1258  by  Hoolagoo. 

See  Weil,  “Geschichte  der  Chalifen.” 

Mostowsky,  mos-tov'skee,  (Thaddeus,)  Count,  a 
distinguished  Polish  patriot  and  diplomatist,  born  at 
Warsaw  in  1766.  He  published  a good  edition  of  the 
Polish  classics,  (25  vols.,  Warsaw,  1803-05.)  He  lived 
many  years  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1842. 

Motanebby.  See  Al-Mootenabbee. 

Motasem-  ( or  Motassem- ) Billah,  mo'tSs'sem 
bil'Iah,  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  born  near  Samosata  in  794 
A.D.,  was  a son  of  Haroun-al-Raschid.  He  succeeded  his 
brother  Mamoon  in  833.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a cruel 
tyrant.  Died  in  842. 

See  Aboolfeda,  “ Annales  Moslemici Weil,  “Geschichte 
der  Chalifen  Sandenburg  Matthiessen,  “ Historia  Chalifatus 
Al-Motacimi,”  1849. 

Motenabbi.  See  Al-Mootenabbee. 

Motenebbi.  See  Al-Mootenabbee. 

Mothe,  La.  See  La  Mothe. 

Mothe  le  Vayer,  de  la,  deh  It  mot  leh  vi'yi', 
(Francois,)  a French  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1588,  was 
appointed  preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  (1649,)  and 
to  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIV.,  (1652.)  He 
published  a treatise  “ On  the  Virtue  of  the  Pagans,” 
(1642,)  in  answer  to  which  Arnauld  wrote  his  tract  “On 
the  Necessity  of  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ.”  He  was  the 
author  of  other  works  on  various  subjects,  which  had 
great  popularity  at  the  time.  He  had  been  elected  in 
1639  a member  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1672. 

See  L.  Etienne,  “ Essai  sur  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,”  1849 ; Bayle, 
“Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary Mor6ri,  “ Dictionnaire  His- 
torique “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.  ” 

Motherwell,  muth'er-wel,  (William,)  a Scottish 
poet,  born  at  Glasgow  in  1798.  He  published  in  1827 
an  interesting  collection  of  ballads,  entitled  “ Minstrelsy, 
Ancient  and  Modern.”  He  afterwards  edited  succes- 
sively the  “ Paisley  Magazine,”  “ Paisley  Advertiser,” 
and  “ Glasgow  Courier.”  His  “ Poems,  Narrative  and 
Lyrical,”  published  in  1833,  are  remarkable  for  pathos 
and  earnestness  of  feeling.  Died  in  1835. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement ;)  “ Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  ii.,  second  series,  1828  ; 
“Democratic  Review”  for  January,  1842. 

Motin,  mo'HN',  (Pierre,)  a French  poet,  born  at 
Bourges,  lived  about  1570-1600.  He  wrote  a number 
of  short  poems,  which  are  commended  for  grace  and 
delicacy  of  sentiment. 

Mot'ley,  (John  Lothrop,)  an  eminent  American 
historian,  born  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1814.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1831, 
studied  about  a year  in  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and 
passed  several  years  in  visits  to  various  countries  of 
Europe.  Having  returned  home,  he  studied  law,  which, 
however,  he  never  practised  to  much  extent.  He  pub- 
lished in  1839a  novel  entitled  “Morton’s  Hope,  or  the 
Memoirs  of  a Young  Provincial.”  In  1840  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  legation  at  Saint  Petersburg,  where 
he  remained  but  a short  time.  He  contributed  articles 
to  the  “ North  American  Review”  and  other  periodicals, 


and  produced  in  1849  “Merry  Mount,  a Romance,’ 
which  had  little  success.  Having  resolved  to  write  a 
work  on  the  history  of  Holland,  he  went  to  Europe  in 
1851  to  collect  materials  and  to  make  researches  on 
that  subject.  He  passed  several  years  at  Dresden,  Ber- 
lin, and  the  Hague,  and  published  “The  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic : a History,”  (London,  3 vols.  8vo,  1856,) 
a work  of  great  merit  and  profound  research,  which  ran 
through  several  editions  and  was  translated  into  French, 
Dutch,  and  German.  Commenting  on  Prescott’s  “Philip 
II.”  and  Motley’s  “ Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  the 
“Edinburgh  Review”  of  January,  1857,  says,  “They  do 
honour  to  American  literature,  and  they  would  do  honour 
to  any  literature  in  the  world.”  His  next  work — a 
continuation  of  the  first — is  entitled  “ The  History  of 
the  United  Netherlands  from  the  Death  of  William 
the  Silent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,”  (4  vols.,  1860-67.) 

“ Mr.  Motley’s  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public,” says  the  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  Janu- 
ary, 1861,  “is  already  known  and  valued  for  the  grasp 
of  mind  which  it  displays,  for  the  earnest  and  manly 
spirit  in  which  he  has  communicated  the  results  of  deep 
research  and  careful  reflection.  Again  he  appears  before 
us,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
United  Netherlands  from  the  death  of  William  the 
Silent  to  the  end  of  the  eventful  year  of  the  Spanish 
Armada ; and  we  still  find  him  in  every  way  worthy  of 
this  ‘great  argument.’  . . . Many  of  Mr.  Motley’s  char- 
acteristics as  a historian  will  appear  from  the  extracts 
which  we  have  made.  It  will  be  seen  how  vividly  he 
can  depict  the  places,  the  men,  the  deeds,  of  other  days. 
But  the  work  itself  must  be  read  to  appreciate  the  vast 
and  conscientious  industry  which  he  has  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  it.  . . . Diligent  and  painstaking  as  the 
humblest  chronicler,  he  has  availed  himself  of  many 
sources  of  information  which  have  not  been  made  use 
of  by  any  previous  historical  writer.  At  the  same  time, 
he  is  not  oppressed  by  his  materials,  but  has  sagacity  to 
estimate  their  real  value  ; and  he  has  combined  and  ar- 
ranged with  scholarly  power  the  facts  which  they  contain.” 

In  1861  he  was  appointed  minister-plenipotentiary  to 
Austria.  He  resigned  this  position  early  in  1867,  in 
consequence  of  an  offensive  letter  which  Mr.  Seward, 
secretary  of  state,  addressed  to  him.  In  the  spring  of 
1869  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  England  by  President 
Grant.  In  1874  he  pubPshed  another  historical  work, 
“ The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Barneveld.”  He  died 
in  1877. 

See  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1861. 

Mott,  originally  Coffin,  (Lucretia,)  an  American 
reformer  and  philanthropist,  born  on  the  island  of 
Nantucket  in  1793.  About  1808  her  parents,  who  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  removed 
to  Philadelphia.  In  1811  she  was  married  to  James 
Mott,  of  New  York,  who  soon  afterwards  came  to  Phila- 
delphia and  entered  into  mercantile  business  with  her 
father.  While  still  very  young,  her  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  iniquity  of  slavery,  and  she  felt  it  her  duty 
to  abstain  from  the  products  of  slave  labour.  She  trav- 
elled extensively  as  a minister,  preaching  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  society  in  which  she  had  been  educated, 
inculcating  obedience  to  the  Divine  light  within  the 
heart,  and  exposing  the  sinfulness  of  slavery  and  war. 
At  the  time  of  the  separation  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
in  1827,  she  joined  those  popularly  known  as  “ Hicks- 
ites,”  (see  Hicks,  Elias,)  and  distinguished  herself  by 
the  advocacy  of  Unitarian  views  of  the  most  radical 
kind.  She  took  an  active  part  (1833)  in  the  organization 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1840 
went  as  a delegate  to  the  World’s  Anti-Slavery  Conven- 
tion, held  in  London  ; but,  though  otherwise  treated  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  courtesy,  she  was  not  admitted 
as  a delegate,  a majority  of  the  convention  having  de- 
cided that  women  should  be  excluded  from  any  active 
participation  in  the  business  of  the  assembly. 

Mrs.  Mott  has  long  been  known  as  an  earnest  and 
eloquent  advocate  of  anti-slavery  principles,  of  the  rights 
of  women,  and  of  other  reformatory  movements.  As  a 
speaker  she  is  characterized  by  an  unaffected  simplicity 
and  earnestness  of  manner,  as  well  as  by  clearness  and 
propriety  of  expression.  Her  high  moral  qualities,  her 
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uncommon  intelligence,  the  beauty  and  consistency  of 
her  general  character, — illustrated  in  her  domestic  as 
well  as  in  her  public  life, — are  such  as  to  command  the 
respect  even  of  those  who  in  opinion  differ  most  widely 
from  her  in  regard  to  religious  and  social  questions. 

See  “ Eminent  Women  of  the  Age,”  1868. 

Mott,  (Valentine,)  a famous  American  surgeon, 
born  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  New  York,  in  August, 
1785,  was  a son  of  Dr.  Mott,  of  New  York  City.  He 
graduated  as  M.D.  at  Columbia  College  in  1806,  and 
afterwards  pursued  his  studies  in  London  and  Edinburgh. 
He  became  professor  of  surgery  in  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  about  1809.  In  1826  he  united  with  Dr. 
Hosack  and  others  in  founding  Rutgers  Medical  Col- 
lege. He  acquired  a wide  celebrity  by  his  skill  as  an 
operator  and  by  the  original  operations  which  he  per- 
formed. It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  that  exsected 
the  entire  right  clavicle,  and  that  he  tied  the  common 
carotid  artery  forty-six  times.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  Dr.  Mott  “ had  performed 
more  of  the  great  operations  than  any  man  living.”  He 
was  for  many  years  professor  of  surgery  and  relative 
anatomy  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York.  Among  his  writings  are  “Travels  in  Europe 
and  the  East,”  (1842,)  and  “Mott’s  Cliniques,”  (i860.) 
Died  in  1865. 

Motte,  de  la,  deh  If  mot,  (Antoine  Houdart, — 
^oo'di r',)  a French  critic  and  dramatist,  born  in  Paris  in 
1672.  He  was  the  author  of  the  dramas  of  “ Semele,” 
“The  Triumph  of  the  Arts,”  and  “Inez  de  Castro,” 
(1723.)  The  last-named  was  very  successful.  He  trans- 
lated Homer’s  “Iliad,”  which  he  abridged  for  the  sake 
of  improving  it,  and  thus,  in  the  words  of  Voltaire, 

“ changed  a form  glowing  with  youth  and  health  into  a 
fleshless  skeleton.”  Among  his  other  works  we  may 
name  his  “Reflections  on  Criticism,”  (1715,)  in  which 
he  maintains  the  superiority  of  the  moderns  over  the 
ancients.  It  caused  a great  sensation,  and  excited 
against  him  no  little  hostility  among  the  literati.  His 
prose  writings  are  esteemed  models  of  elegant  compo- 
sition. La  Motte  had  been  chosen  in  1710  a member 
of  the  French  Academy,  having  Rousseau  as  his  com- 
petitor. Died  in  1731. 

See  H£rissant,  “Vie  de  Houdart  de  la  Motte  Villemain, 
“Cours  de  Literature  F rangaise “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rale.” 

Motte,  du  Bois  de  la,  dii  bwf  deh  If  mot,  (Em- 
manuel Auguste  de  Cahideuc — deh  ki'/ie'duk',) 
Comte,  a French  admiral,  born  at  Rennes  in  1683  ; died 
in  1764. 

Motte-Cadillac,  de  la,  deh  If  mot  ki'de'yfk',  (An- 
toine,) a French  officer,  noted  as  the  founder  of  Detroit, 
was  born  in  Gascony  about  1660.  He  formed  a settle- 
ment at  Detroit  in  1701,  and  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Louisiana  about  1711.  Died  after  1717. 

Motte-Guyon.  See  Guyon,  (Jeanne  Bouvier  de 
la  Motte.) 

Motte,  La.  See  Lamotte. 

Motteux,  mo'tuh',  (Pierre  Antoine,)  a French 
litterateur , born  at  Rouen  in  1660.  On  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  settled  in  London,  where  he 
acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  English  and  pub- 
lished a number  of  dramas.  Among  the  principal  of 
these  we  may  name  “ The  Amorous  Miser,”  and  “ Beauty 
in  Distress.”  He  also  made  an  English  translation  of 
“Don  Quixote,”  which  is  pronounced  by  Lord  Wood- 
houselee  “by  far  the  best  version  we  have  yet  had  of 
the  romance  of  Cervantes.”  Died  in  1718. 

See  Cibber,  “Lives  of  the  Poets;”  Baker,  “Biographia  Dra- 
matica.” 

Motteville,  de,  deh  mot'vJF,  (Framboise  Bertaut 
— bSR'to',)  a French  lady,  born  in  Normandy  about 
1621,  was  a favourite  and  companion  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
queen  of  Louis  XIII.  She  was  the  author  of  “ Memoirs 
towards  the  History  of  Anne  of  Austria.”  Died  in  1689. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi.” 

Mottez,  mo'tf',  (Louis  Victor,)  a French  painter  of 
history  and  portraits,  born  at  Lille  in  1809. 

Mott'ley,  (John,)  an  English  dramatic  and  his- 
torical writer,  born  in  1692.  Among  his  works  is  a 
drama  entitled  “ The  Imperial  Captives,”  a “ Life  of  the 
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Czar  Peter  the  Great,”  “ History  of  Catherine  of  Russia,” 
and  the  collection  of  witticisms  called  “Joe  Miller’s 
Jests.”  Died  in  1750. 

See  Baker,  “ Biographia  Draniatica.” 

Moucheron,  moosh'riN',  (Frederik,)  an  eminent 
Dutch  landscape-painter,  born  at  Emden  in  1633.  His 
pictures  are  remarkable  for  the  graceful  form  and  group- 
ing of  the  trees  and  the  transparency  of  the  water.  The 
figures  and  animals  in  his  landscapes  were  painted  by 
Helmbreeker  and  Adrian  van  der  Velde.  Among  his 
master-pieces  are  “ The  Setting  Sun,”  and  “ Morning.” 
Died  in  1686. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Moucheron,  (Izaak,)  a painter  and  engraver,  a son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1670.  He 
painted  in  the  same  style  as  his  father,  and  was  regarded 
as  his  equal.  Died  about  1740. 

Mouchet,  moo'shi',  (Francois  Nicolas,)  a skilful 
French  painter  of  history  and  portraits,  was  born  in 
Franche-Comte  in  1750;  died  in  1814. 

Mouchon,  moo'shbN',  (Pierre,)  a Swiss  litterateur, 
born  at  Geneva  in  1733,  was  a friend  of  J.  J.  Rousseau. 
He  published  “Table  analytique  et  raisonnee  des  Ma- 
tieres  contenues  dans  l’Encyclopedie,”  (2  vols.,  1780.) 
Died  in  1797. 

Mouchy,  cle,  deh  moo'she',  (Philippe  de  Noailles 
— deh  no'iF  or  no'i'ye,)  Due,  a French  marshal,  born 
in  Paris  in  1715,  was  a son  of  the  Due  de  Noailles.  He 
served  in  all  the  wars  that  the  French  waged  between 
1 733  and  1759.  He  defended  the  king  when  the  palace 
was  attacked  by  a mob,  in  1792,  and  was  executed  as  a 
royalist  in  1794. 

Mouette,  moo'§F,  (Germain,)  a French  traveller, 
born  near  Dourdan  in  1652,  was  taken  by  the  Algerines, 
and  was  kept  in  captivity  for  eleven  years.  He  pub- 
lished a “ History  of  the  Conquests  of  Mouley  Archy, 
and  his  brother  Mouley  Ismael,  Kings  of  Morocco,” 
etc.,  (1683.)  Died  about  1690. 

Moufet,  pronounced,  and  sometimes  written,  Muf'- 
fett,  (Thomas,)  an  English  physician  and  naturalist, 
born  in  London  about  1550.  He  was  the  principal 
author  of  the  work  entitled  “ Theatre  of  Insects,”  (“  In- 
sectorum  sive  Minimorum  Animalium  Theatrum,”  1634,) 
which  is  highly  commended  by  Cuvier  and  Haller.  He 
also  published  several  medical  treatises,  among  which 
are  “Health’s  Improvement,”  etc.,  and  “De  Jure  et 
Prsestantia  Chymicorum  Medicamentorum.”  Died  in 
1600. 

See  Wood,  “ Athens  Oxonienses;”  Cuvier,  “ Histoire  des 
Sciences  naturelles.” 

Mougin,  hioo'zMn',  (Pierre  Antoine,)  a French 
astronomer,  born  near  Baume-les-Dames  in  1735  ; died 
in  1816. 

Mouhy,  de,  deh  moo'e',  (Charles  de  Fieux— deh 
fe-uh',)  Chevalier,  a French  novelist,  born  at  Metz  in 
1701.  He  wrote  many  works  of  inferior  quality.  Died 
in  1784. 

Moulac,  moo'ltk',  (Vincent  Marie,)  an  able  French 
naval  officer,  born  at  Lorient  in  1780  ; died  in  1836. 

Moulin,  (Jean  Francois  Auguste.)  See  Moulins. 

Moulin,  du,  (Charles.)  See  Dumoulin. 

Moulin,  du,  dii  moo'liN',  (Louis,)  a son  of  the  fol- 
lowing, was  born  in  1606.  He  studied  at  Leyden,  and 
afterwards  became  a zealous  partisan  of  Cromwell  and 
the  Independents,  through  whose  influence  he  was  made 
Camden  professor  of  history  at  Oxford.  Died  in  1683. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Moulin,  du,  [Lat.  Moltn/e'us,]  (Pierre,)  an  eminent 
French  Protestant  theologian,  born  in  1568,  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Leyden.  He  afterwards  filled  the  chair  of  theology 
at  Sedan.  He  was  the  author  of  a treatise  “On  the 
Recent  Origin  of  Popery,”  and  of  other  works.  Died 
about  1658. 

See  Meursius,  “Athenae  Batavae.” 

Moulin,  du,  (Pierre,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  Paris  about  1600.  Having  graduated  at  Leyden, 
he  repaired  to  England,  where  he  subsequently  became 
chaplain-in-ordinary  to  Charles  II.  He  is  chiefly  known 
as  the  author  of  a work  entitled  “ The  Cry  of  Royal 
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Blood  to  Heaven,”  written  in  reference  to  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.  He  died  in  1680,  leaving  a number  of 
controversial  treatises. 

See  MM.  Haag,  “La  France  protestante.” 

Moulins.  See  Desmoulins. 

Moulins  or  Moulin,  moo'liN',  (Jean  Francois 
Auguste,)  a French  general,  born  at  Caen  in  1752.  He 
was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  England 
in  October,  1798.  In  June,  1799,  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  Directors  of  the  republic.  He  united  with  Gohier 
to  oppose  Bonaparte  in  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Bru- 
maire,  (November,  1799.)  Died  in  1810. 

See  De  Barante,  “Histoire  du  Directoire.” 

Moullah.  See  Moollah. 

Moulton,  mol'ton,  (Joseph  White,)  an  American 
antiquary  and  historical  writer,  born  at  Stratford,  Con- 
necticut, in  1789,  published  a “History  of  Early  New 
York,”  (1826,)  and  “New  York  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy  Years  Ago,”  (1849  ) He  died  in  1875. 

Moultrie,  moo'tre  ? (John,)  an  English  poet,  born 
about  1804.  He  became  rector  of  Rugby,  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  publ  shed  “The  Dream  of  Life,”  and  also 
some  poems.  He  died  in  1874. 

Moultrie,  moo'tre,  (William,)  a distinguished 
general  of  the  American  Revolution,  born  in  South 
Carolina  in  1731.  In  1776  he  received  the  thanks  of 
Congress  for  his  gallant  defence  of  the  fort  on  Sullivan’s 
Island,  which  was  named  Fort  Moultrie  in  his  honour. 
He  assisted  General  Lincoln  in  the  defence  of  Charles- 
ton in  1780,  after  which  he  was  appointed  major-general. 
He  was  elected  Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1785. 
He  wrote  “Memoirs  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia.”  Died  in  1805. 

See  the  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  i. 

Mounier,  moo'ne-f',  (Claude  Edouard  Philippe,) 
Baron,  a son  of  Jean  Joseph,  noticed  below,  was  born 
at  Grenoble  in  1784.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  by 
Napoleon  secretary  of  his  cabinet,  and  in  this  capacity 
accompanied  him  in  his  campaigns.  He  was  also 
created  a baron,  and  in  1812  master  of  requests.  Died 

in  1843. 

See  Port alis,  “I<!loge  de  M.  le  Baron  Mounier,”  1844;  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Gem*  rale.” 

Mounier,  (Jean  Joseph,)  a French  legislator,  eminent 
for  his  talents  and  virtues,  was  born  at  Grenoble  in  1758. 
He  studied  law,  and,  after  he  had  served  as  judge  for 
several  years,  was  elected  in  1789  to  the  States-Gene- 
ral,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  moderation 
of  his  liberal  opinions.  He  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  form  a new  constitution,  but  his 
plan  was  rejected.  He  wished  a legislature  divided 
into  two  chambers.  He  presided  with  credit  over  the 
National  Assembly  from  September  28  to  October  8, 
1789,  during  which  time  the  sessions  of  that  body 
were  disturbed  by  a mob,  and  then  hastily  retired 
from  the  capital.  Being  denounced  as  a royalist,  he 
emigrated  in  1790,  and  lived  in  Switzerland,  England, 
and  other  countries,  until  1801.  Having  returned  to 
France,  he  was  appointed  in  1802  prefect  of  Ille-et- 
Vilaine,  and  about  1804  councillor  of  state.  He  died 
in  1806,  leaving  several  able  political  works,  one  of 
which  is  “The  Influence  ascribed  to  the  Philosophers 
and  Free-Masons  on  the  French  Revolution.” 

See  Berrtat  Saint-Prix,  “ Lloge  historique  de  Mounier,”  1806  ; 
Thiers,  “ History  of  the  French  Revolution  Mignet,  “ History 
of  the  French  Revolution;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gencrale.” 

Mount,  (William  Sidney,)  an  American  painter, 
born  in  Long  Island  about  1808.  His  favourite  subjects 
were  rural  and  domestic  scenes,  and  he  excelled  in 
humorous  and  comic  delineations.  His  “ Farmers  Noon- 
ing,” “Husking  Corn,”  “Raffling  for  a Goose,”  and 
“Dance  of  the  Haymakers,”  enioy  a wide  popularity. 
Died  in  1868. 

See  Dunlap,  “ Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in 
America;”  Tuckerman,  “Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Mount'a-gu  or  Mont'a-gue,  (Richard,)  a learned 
English  prelate,  born  in  Buckinghamshire  in  1378.  He 
was  created  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  1638.  He  wrote 
several  treatises  on  church  antiquities,  and  was  also 
engaged  in  many  controversies  with  the  Papists  and  the 
Calvinists.  Died  in  1641. 


Mount'ain,  (George  Jehoshaphat,)  a Protestar.t 
prelate,  born  at  Quebec,  Canada,  about  1789.  He  be- 
came Bishop  of  Quebec  about  1837.  Died  in  1863. 

Mount'fort,  (William,)  a distinguished  English 
actor  and  dramatic  writer,  born  in  Staffordshire  in  1659. 
Among  his  principal  plays  are  the  tragedy  of  “Edward 
III.,”  and  a farce  entitled  “The  Life  and  Death  of  Dr. 
Faust.”  Died  in  1692. 

See  Baker,  “Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Moura,  mo'rS,  (Joz £ de  Santo  Antonio,)  a Portu- 
guese Orientalist,  born  at  Almodovar  ; died  about  1845. 

Mourad.  See  Moorad. 

Mouradja  d’Ohsson,  moo-rf'jl  do'son,  (Ignatius,) 
born  at  Constantinople  in  1740,  was  descended  from  an 
Armenian  family.  In  1782  he  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador-extraordinary from  Sweden  to  the  Porte.  He 
published  “A  General  View  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,”  (in 
7 vols,)  a work  which  is  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1807. 

Mouravief.  See  Mooravief. 

Mouret,  moo'ri',  (Jean  Joseph,)  a French  composer, 
born  at  Avignon  in  1682,  produced  a number  of  popular 
operas  and  songs.  Died  in  1738. 

Mourgues,  mooRg,  (Michel,)  a learned  French 
Jesuit,  born  in  Auvergne  about  1642,  became  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Toulouse.  Among  his  writings  are 
“ New  Elements  of  Geometry,”  and  a “ Parallel  between 
Christian  Morality  and  that  of  the  Ancient  Philoso- 
phers.” Died  in  1713. 

Mourgues,  de,  deh  mooRg,  or  Morgues,  moRg, 
(Mathieu,)  Sieur  de  Saint-Germain,  a French  writer 
and  theologian,  born  in  1582.  He  became  in  1620 
almoner  to  Marie  de  Medicis,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  her  exile  to  Brussels,  England,  and  Cologne.  He 
published,  among  other  works,  a “ Defence  of  the 
Queen-Mother  and  of  Louis  XIII.,”  (Antwerp,  1637.) 
Died  in  1670. 

Mourlon,  mooR'lbN',  (Fr£d£ric,)  a French  jurist, 
born  at  Chambon  about  1814.  He  published  several 
legal  works. 

Mousa.  See  Moosa. 

Mouskes,  moosk,  or  Mus,  (Philippe,)  a Flemish 
historian,  born  at  Ghent  about  1215,  became  Bishop 
of  Tournay  in  1274.  He  wrote,  in  verse,  a History  of 
France,  which  was  commended  by  Du  Cange.  It  was 
published  at  Brussels  in  1836-38.  Died  in  1283. 

Moustier,  de,  (Charles  Albert.)  See  Demoustier. 

Moustier,  de,  deh  moo'te-f',  (Clement  Edou- 
ard,) Marquis,  a French  diplomatist,  born  at  Coblentz 
in  1779;  died  in  Paris  in  1830. 

Moustier,  de,  (El£onore  Franqois  Elie,)  Mar- 
quis, a diplomatist,  born  in  Paris  in  1751,  was  the  father 
of  the  preceding.  He  was  an  adherent  of  the  Bourbons. 
Died  in  1817. 

Mouton.  See  Lobau. 

Mouton,  moo'tiN',  (Jean,)  a French  composer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  a pupil  of  Josquin  Desprez,  and 
was  patronized  by  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I. 

Mouton-Fontenille  de  la  Clotte,  moo'tbN'  f6Nt'- 
n£l'  deh  If  klot,  (Marie  Jacques  Philippe,)  a French 
naturalist,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1769.  He  wrote  on 
botany  and  ornithology.  Died  in  1837. 

Movers,  mo'vers,  (Franz  Karl,)  a learned  German 
Catholic  theologian,  born  at  Kosfeld,  in  Westphalia,  in 
1806.  He  became  in  1839  professor  of  the  theology  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Catholic  faculty  at  Breslau. 
His  greatest  work,  entitled  “The  Phoenicians,”  (1850,) 
illustrates  the  religion,  history,  and  antiquities  of  that 
nation.  He  also  published  several  treatises  on  Biblical 
antiquities,  and  wrote  the  article  “Phoenicia”  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber’s  “ Encyclopaedia.”  He  died  at  Breslau  in 

l8i6i 

Mow'er,  ? (Joseph  A.,)  an  able  American  general  in 
the  service  of  the  Union.  He  commanded  a brigade  in 
an  attack  on  Vicksburg,  May,  1863,  and  served  under 
General  Banks  in  Louisiana  in  April,  1864.  He  com- 
manded a division  of  the  army  of  General  Sherman  in 
its  march  through  the  Carolinas,  1865.  Died  in  Janu- 
ary, 1870. 

Mox'on,  (Joseph,)  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1627,  was 
hydrographer  to  Charles  II.  He  published  several 
treatises  on  mathematics,  navigation,  etc.,  and  carried 
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on  the  manufacture  of  globes  and  maps.  Died  about 
1700. 

Moya,  de,  d&  rno'yS,  (Don  Pedro,)  a skilful  Spanish 
painter,  born  at  Granada  in  1610,  was  a pupil  of  Juan 
del  Castillo.  He  excelled  as  a colorist.  Died  in  1666. 

See  Quilliet,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols.” 

Moyle,  moil,  (Walter,)  an  English  jurist  and  writer, 
born  in  Cornwall  in  1672,  was  a friend  of  Congreve  and 
Wycherly.  He  was  the  author  of  an  “ Essay  on  the 
Roman  Constitution,”  and  other  works,  and  translated 
Xenophon’s  treatise  “ On  the  Revenues  of  Athens.” 
Died  in  1721. 

See  “Life  of  W.  Moyle,”  prefixed  to  his  works. 

Moyreau,  mwYrd',  (Jean,)  a French  engraver,  born 
at  Orleans  in  1690.  Among  his  best  prints  are  “The 
Lion-Hunt,”  after  Rubens,  and  “ Bacchus  and  Ariadne,” 
after  Boullongne.  Died  in  1763. 

See  Basan,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs.” 

Moyse,  the  French  for  Moses,  which  see. 

Moy'ses,  (David,)  a Scottish  historical  writer,  born 
at  Lanark  in  1573.  He  wrote  “Memoirs  of  the  Affairs 
of  Scotland.”  Died  in  1630. 

Mozart,  mo'zart',  [Ger.  pron.  mot'siRt,]  (Johann 
Chrysostom  Wolfgang  Amadeus,)  a celebrated  Ger- 
man composer,  born  at  Saltzburg  on  the  27th  of  January, 
1756.  Both  his  parents  were  distinguished  for  personal 
beauty.  He  began  to  perform  on  the  harpsichord  when 
he  was  about  four  years  old,  and  manifested  an  exquisite 
musical  organization.  His  first  teacher  was  his  father, 
who  devoted  much  time  to  his  education.  At  the  age 
of  six  years  he  composed  short  pieces  of  music,  and 
was  regarded  as  a prodigy  of  musical  genius.  He  had 
a sister  four  years  his  senior,  who  in  early  childhood 
was  an  excellent  musician.  In  1762  Leopold  Mozart 
took  Wolfgang  and  his  sister  to  Munich,  where  they 
performed  before  the  court  and  excited  great  admira- 
tion. They  also  visited  Vienna,  and  exhibited  their 
skill  before  the  emperor  and  his  family,  by  whom  they 
were  encouraged  and  caressed.  In  1763  young  Mozart 
excited  the  astonishment  of  the  Parisians  by  his  per- 
formance on  the  organ  and  by  his  talent  for  improvisa- 
tion. He  visited  with  his  parents  the  principal  cities  of 
Germany,  and  published  two  of  his  compositions  in  1763. 
The  Mozart  family  passed  the  year  1764  in  London, 
where  they  gave  public  concerts.  About  1766  they 
returned  to  Saltzburg,  where  Wolfgang  continued  his 
studies,  taking  for  models  the  productions  of  Handel 
and  Emanuel  Bach.  He  composed  in  1768  an  opera 
called  “ La  Finta  semplice,”  which  was  not  represented. 
Accompanied  by  his  father,  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy  in 
1769  and  1770,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  He 
produced  at  Milan  the  opera  of  “ Mitridate,”  which  was 
performed  with  success  in  1770.  During  his  visit  to 
Rome  the  pope  created  him  a knight  (cavaliere)  of  the 
Golden  Spur.  His  next  works  were  two  serenatas,  called 
“Ascanio  in  Alba,”  and  “The  Dream  of  Scipio,”  (“11 
Sogno  di  Scipione,”  1772.)  He  composed  in  1773  an 
opera  entitled  “ Lucio  Silla,”  which  was  very  successful. 
He  passed  several  years  in  travel,  and  solicited  employ- 
ment in  various  foreign  countries  without  success. 

In  1779  he  obtained  the  places  of  organist  and  chapel- 
master  to  the  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg.  At  the  request 
of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  he  composed  “Idomeneo,”  an 
opera,  (1781,)  which  was  superior  to  his  former  works 
and  obtained  immense  applause.  “ This  work,”  says 
Denne-Baron,  “ was  nothing  less  than  a complete  trans- 
formation of  the  art.”  He  quitted  the  service  of  the 
archbishop, — a coarse  and  sordid  person,  who  required 
him  to  eat  with  his  menial  servants, — and  in  1781  settled 
in  Vienna.  In  1782  he  composed  a German  opera, 
“ The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio,”  (“  Die  Entfuhrung 
aus  dem  Serail,”)  and  married  Constance  Weber.  He 
became  a friend  of  Haydn,  the  great  composer. 

Mozart  composed,  with  unremitting  activity  and  in 
rapid  succession,  symphonies,  sonatas,  quartets,  motets, 
waltzes,  etc.  About  1785  he  produced  “Davidde  peni- 
tente,”  an  oratorio,  which  abounds  in  beauties  of  the 
first  order.  His  comic  opera  “ The  Marriage  of  Figaro” 
(“  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,”  1786)  was  performed  with 
unbounded  applause,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics, 


formed  an  epoch  in  dramatic  music.  His  master-piece 
is  the  opera  “ Don  Giovanni,”  or  “Don  Juan,”  which 
was  first  performed  at  Prague  in  1787.  The  King  of 
Prussia  offered  him  3000  crowns  a year  to  attract  him 
to  Berlin;  but  he  declined  to  quit  the  service  of  the  em- 
peror Joseph,  who  paid  him  only  800  florins.  He  was 
often  reduced  to  painful  distress  for  want  of  money  while 
he  lived  in  Vienna.  Among  his  later  works  is  “The 
Magic  Flute,”  an  opera,  (1791.)  Mozart,  as  a performer 
on  the  piano,  surpassed  all  the  German  musicians  of  his 
time.  His  constitution  was  naturally  delicate,  and  his 
health  rapidly  declined  in  1791,  during  which  he  was 
employed  to  compose  a requiem  by  a mysterious  stranger, 
or  a person  who  wished  his  name  to  be  a secret.  This 
person  was  an  agent  of  Count  Walsegg.  To  his  morbid 
and  depressed  imagination  this  seemed  as  a warning  of 
his  own  impending  death.  With  this  presentiment,  he 
composed  his  “ Requiem,”  which  is  considered  his  most 
sublime  work.  He  died  in  Vienna  in  December,  1791 
or  1792,  leaving  several  children. 

“Mozart  occupies,”  says  Denne-Baron,  “a  unique 
place  in  the  history  of  music,  by  the  universality  of  his 
genius.  . . . He  excelled  in  all  departments,  and  the 
products  of  his  radiant  imagination  improved  the  art 
in  all  its  parts.  ...  In  dramatic  music  he  was  un- 
rivalled. His  enlightened  mind  and  his  exquisite  sen- 
sibility enabled  him  to  seize  with  equal  tact  and  sagacity 
the  miances  and  the  true  conditions  of  the  lyrical  drama.” 
(“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.”) 

See  E.  Holmes,  “ Life  of  Mozart,”  2 vols.,  1845;  Niemetschek, 
“Mozart’s  Leben,”  1798;  Roechlitz,  “Anecdotes  of  Mozart,”  (in 
German,)  1801;  Arnold,  “Mozart’s  Geist,”  Erfurt,  1S03 ; G.  N. 
von  Nissen,  “Biographie  W.  A.  Mozarts,”  1828;  FAris,  “ Biogra- 
phie Universelle  des  Musiciens  H.  Doring,  “W.  A.  Mozart,” 
and  a French  version  of  the  same,  Paris,  i860;  Herr  Otto  Jahn, 
“Mozart’s  Leben,”  1856;  Daines  Barrington,  “Notice  of  Mo- 
zart,” in  the  “Philosophical  Transactions,”  1770;  “ Letters  of 
Mozart,”  translated  by  Lady  Wallace,  2 vols.,  1865;  “Foreign 
Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1846. 

Mozart,  (Leopold,)  a German  musician,  born  at 
Augsburg  in  1719,  was  the  father  of  the  famous  com- 
poser. He  performed  on  the  violin,  and  became  about 
1762  vice-chapel-master  of  the  Prince-Archbishop  of 
Salizburg.  He  composed  several  oratorios,  etc.  Died 
in  1787. 

Mozier,  (Joseph),  an  American  sculptor,  born  at 
Burlington,  Veimont,  in  1812.  He  passed  many  years  in 
meicantile  business  in  the  city  of  blew  Yoilc,  and  aftei- 
wards  studied  scuipture  in  Italy.  Among  his  works 
are  “Esher.”  “Pocahontas,”  and  “Silence.”  He 
died  in  1870. 

Mozin,  mo'z&N',  (...,)  a French  grammarian,  born 
in  1771,  taught  in  Germany  many  years.  He  published 
several  works  on  grammar,  and  a good  French-German 
Dictionary,  (1812.)  Diedin.1840. 

Mozin,  (Charles  Louis,)  a French  painter,  born  in 
Paris  in  1806,  studied  under  Leprince.  His  works  are 
chiefly  marine  views,  which  have  great  merit.  Among 
the  best  we  may  name  “ The  Capture  of  the  Isle  ot 
Bommel  by  the  French  Army  in  1794,”  and  “The  Port 
of  Honfleur.” 

Mozzi,  mot'see,  (Marcantonio,)  an  Italian  littera- 
teur and  priest,  born  at  Florence  in  1678  ; died  in  1736. 

Muawia  or  Muawias.  See  MoAweeyah. 

Mucianus,  mu-she-a'nus,  [Fr.  Mucien,  moo'se-lN'; 
It.  Muziano,  moot-se-3.'no,]  (Licinius,)  an  able  Roman 
general  and  orator,  whose  character  was  compounded 
of  good  and  evil  qualities.  He  was  chosen  consul  in  52 
a.d.,  and  at  the  death  of  Nero,  in  68,  commanded  four 
legions  in  Syria.  To  promote  the  interest  of  his  friend 
Vespasian  in  his  contest  against  Vitellius,  he  made  a 
rapid  march  to  Rome  in  69  a.d.,  and  acted  the  part  of  a 
sovereign  until  the  arrival  of  Vespasian.  Mucianus  was 
consul  in  70  and  in  75  A.D. 

See  Tacitus,  “ History  of  Rome,” 

Mucianus,  (P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,)  an  eminent 
Roman  jurist  and  orator,  was  a son  of  P.  Mucius  Scae- 
vola.  He  was  adopted  by  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  suc- 
ceeded Scipio  Nasica  as  pontifex  maximus,  and  became 
consul  in  131  B.C.  Having  led  an  army  into  Asia  to 
oppose  Aristonicus,  who  attempted  to  obtain  Pergamus, 
he  was  defeated  and  killed,  in  130  B.c. 
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Mucien.  See  Mucianus,  (Licinius.) 

Mucius  Scaevola.  See  Sc/f.voi.a. 

Miicke  or  Muecke,  mtik'eh,  (Heinrich  Karl  An- 
ton,) a German  historical  painter,  born  at  Breslau  in 
1806,  was  a pupil  of  Schadow.  Among  his  master- 
pieces may  be  named  “ Saint  Ambrose  and  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,”  “ Ulysses  and  Leucothea  in  the  Tempest,” 
and  a “ Saint  Catherine.” 

See  Nagler,  “ Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Mudee,  mti'di',  (Gabriel  van  der  Muyden — vfn 
d^r  ml' den,)  an  eminent  Flemish  jurist,  born  near  Ant- 
werp in  1500.  He  wrote  “ De  Restitutionibus  in  Inte- 
grum,” (1586,)  and  other  works.  Died  at  Louvain  in 
1560. 

See  Spinnael,  “Gabriel  Mudee  et  son  Sicole,”  1844. 

Mud'ford,  (William,)  an  English  editor  and  writer, 
born  in  London  in  1782.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  a “Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,”  (1804,)  and  a 
“Life  of  Richard  Cumberland,”  (2  vols.,  1814.)  Died 
in  1848. 

Mudge,  miij,  (John,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  optician 
and  surgeon,  was  a younger  son  of  Zachary,  noticed 
below.  He  practised  many  years  at  Plymouth,  and 
wrote  medical  essays,  some  of  which  were  inserted  in 
the  “ Philosophical  Transactions.”  He  was  distinguished 
as  the  improver  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  and  as  author 
of  “ Directions  for  Making  the  Best  Composition  for  the 
Mirrors  of  Reflecting  Telecopes,  with  a Description  of 
the  Process  forgiving  the  Great  Speculum  the  True  Para- 
bolic Curve.”  For  this  he  received  the  Copley  medal 
from  the  Royal  Society.  Died  in  1793. 

Mudge,  (Thomas,)  an  excellent  English  mechanist, 
born  at  Exeter  in  1716,  was  a son  of  Zachary  Mudge, 
noticed  below.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  Graham, 
the  famous  watchmaker,  and  acquired  great  eminence 
in  that  art.  About  1771  he  retired  to  Plymouth,  where 
he  employed  several  years  in  perfecting  chronometers. 
In  1793  he  received  from  Parliament  a recompense  of 
three  thousand  pounds  for  his  improvements  in  these 
instruments.  Died  in  1794.  His  son  Thomas  wrote  a 
“ Description  of  the  Time-Keeper  invented  by  Thomas 
Mudge,”  (Senior.) 

Mudge,  (William,)  F.R.S.,  a scientific  English  gen- 
eral, born  at  Plymouth  in  1762,  was  a son  of  Dr.  John 
Mudge,  noticed  above.  He  served  in  the  royal  artil- 
lery, and  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  About  1798 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  grand  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  England  and  Wales,  after  he  had 
been  employed  for  several  years  as  assistant  in  that  work. 
During  the  progress  of  the  survey  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  major-general.  The  results  of  his  survey 
were  published  in  the  “Philosophical  Transactions,” 
and  procured  him  much  distinction.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  was  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  Died  in  1821. 

Mudge,  (Zachary,)  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  was  the  father  of  John  and  Thomas 
Mudge,  above  noticed,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  He  became  master  of  a free  school  at  Bide- 
ford about  1716,  and  rector  of  a church  in  Plymouth  in 
1736.  He  was  also  prebendary  of  Exeter.  His  ser- 
mons, of  which  a volume  was  published  in  1727,  were 
highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1769. 

Mu'die,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  naturalist  and  popular 
litterateur,  born  in  Forfarshire  in  1777,  became  a resi- 
dent of  London.  He  published  “ Conversations  in  Moral 
Philosophy,”  “The  Feathered  Tribes  of  the  British 
Islands,”  “ Popular  Mathematics,”  “The  British  Natu- 
ralist,” “ The  Elements : The  Heavens,  the  Earth,  the 
Air,  and  the  Sea,”  and  numerous  other  works.  Died 
in  1842. 

Mudo,  El,  II  moo'Do,  (Juan  Fernandez  Ximenes 
de  Navarete — da  ni-vl-ra/ti,)  a celebrated  Spanish 
painter,  born  at  Logrono  in  1526,  received  the  surname 
of  el  Mudo  (“  the  Mute”)  because  he  was  deaf  and 
dumb.  He  was  patronized  by  Philip  II.,  and  painted  for 
the  Escurial  a “Nativity,”  a “ Holy  Family,”  and  other 
works  of  great  merit.  He  has  been  called  “the  Spanish 
Titian.”  Died  about  1575. 

Muecke.  See  Mucke. 

Mueffling.  See  Muffling. 


Muegge.  See  Mugge. 

Muehlenbruch.  See  Muhlenbruch. 

Muelenaere,  de,  deh  mii'el-ni'reh,  ? (Felix  Amand,) 
Comte,  a Belgian  statesman,  born  in  1793.  He  was 
appointed  in  1830  Governor  of  West  Flanders,  and 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1834. 

Mueller.  See  Muller. 

Muellner.  See  Mullner. 

Muench.  See  Munch. 

Muencli-Bellingliausen.  See  Munch-Belling- 

HAUSEN. 

Muenchausen.  See  Munchausen. 

Muennich.  See  Munnich. 

Muenster.  See  Munster. 

Muenster-Ladenburg.  See  Munster-Ladenburg. 

Muenter.  See  Munter. 

Muenzer.  See  Munzer. 

Muffling  or  Mueffling,  muffling,  (Friedrich  Fer- 
dinand Karl,)  Baron,  a Prussian  field-marshal,  born 
at  Halle  in  1775-  He  was  appointed  in  1815  governor 
of  Paris.  In  1829  he  negotiated  a treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey.  He  became  governor  of 
Berlin  in  1837,  and  president  of  the  state  council  in  1841. 
He  died  in  1851. 

See  “ Passages  from  my  Life,”  etc.,  by  Baron  Muffling. 

Mugge  or  Muegge,  mug'geh,  almost  muk'keh, 
(Theodor,)  a German  litterateur,  born  at  Berlin  in  1806, 
wrote  several  romances,  also  political  works  entitled 
“France  and  the  Last  of  the  Bourbons”  and  “Eng- 
land and  Reform.”  Pie  became  in  1850  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Berlin  “National  Zeitung,”  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  editor.  Died  in  1861. 

Muggleton,  mug'g’l-ton,  (Ludowick,)  an  English 
fanatic,  born  in  London  in  1609,  was  the  principal 
founder  of  the  sect  called  by  his  name.  Muggleton  and 
his  coadjutor,  John  Reeve,  professed  to  be  the  last  and 
greatest  prophets  of  Jesus  Christ.  Died  in  1697. 

Mugnoz.  See  Munoz. 

Muguet  de  Nanthou,  mii'gi'  deh  nSN'too',  (Fran- 
cois F£lix  Hyacinthe,)  a French  lawyer  and  repub- 
lican, born  at  Besanjon  in  1760.  He  was  an  active  and 
influential  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1790-91. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissaries  appointed  to  maintain 
order  in  Paris  on  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  to  Varennes 
in  1791.  He  died  in  1808,  leaving  the  reputation  of  a 
worthy  and  honourable  man. 

Muhammed  or  Muhammad.  See  Mohammed. 

Muhaut,  mu' o',  (Etienne,)  a French  naturalist, 
born  at  Thizy  (Rhone)  in  1797 . He  published  a “Natu- 
ral History  of  the  Coleoptera  of  France,”  (1839  et  Sc.q.) 

Miihlbach,  Miss.  See  Mundt. 

Muhlenberg,  mu'len-berg,  (Gotthilf  Henry 
Ernst,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine  and  botanist,  son 
of  the  following,  was  born  in  Montgomery  county, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1753.  He  published,  among  other 
works,  a “Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  North  America.” 
Died  in  1815. 

Muhlenberg,  (Henry  Melchior,)  D.D.,  born  in 
Hanover,  Germany,  in  1711,  emigrated  to  America, 
where  he  founded  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  and 
settled  as  pastor  at  Philadelphia.  Died  in  1787. 

See  the  “ Life  and  Times  of  Henry  M.  Muhlenberg,”  by  M L. 
Stoever,  1856. 

Muhlenberg,  (Peter,)  a general,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  Montgomery  country,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1746.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  1801.  Died  in  1807. 

See  the  “Life  of  General  Peter  Muhlenberg,”  by  Henry  A. 
Muhlenberg,  1849. 

Miihleubruch  or  Muehlenbruch,  mii'len-bRdbK', 
(Christian  Friedrich,)  an  eminent  German  jurist, 
born  at  Rostock  in  1785.  He  filled  the  chair  of  law 
successively  at  Konigsberg  and  Halle,  and  in  1833  be- 
came professor  at  Gottingen.  Among  his  most  important 
works  are  a “ Compendium  of  the  Institutes  of  Roman 
Law,”  and  “ Doctrine  of  the  Pandects,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.”  Died  in  1843. 

Muirhead,  mur'hld,  (James  P.,)  a British  writer  of 
the  present  age,  was  a relative  of  James  Watt,  the  greai 
inventor.  He  published  “The  Origin  and  Progress  of 
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the  Mechanical  Inventions  of  James  Watt,  illustrated 
by  his  Correspondence,”  etc.,  (3  vols.,  1854,)  and  a “ Life 
of  James  Watt.” 

Muis,  de,  deh  mfi-e',  (Simeon  Marotte — rnf'rot',) 
a French  ecclesiastic  and  Orientalist,  born  at  Orleans  in 
1587,  became  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Royal  College, 
lie  published  a number  of  valuable  works,  including  a 
“Commentary  on  the  Psalms, ”(1630.)  Muis  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  most  learned  Hebraists  and 
Biblical  aides  of  his  time.  D.ed  in  1(144. 

Mukktar  Pasha,  (Ghazi  Ahmed,)  a distinguished 
Tuikish  general,  was  born  in  1837. 

Mul'cas-ter,  (Richard,)  an  English  scholar,  born  at 
Carlisle  about  1535,  became  in  1561  master  of  Merchant 
Taylors’  School,  then  recently  founded  in  London.  He 
wrote  Latin  verses,  some  of  which  were  spoken  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth,  also  several  educational 
works.  Diedini6n. 

MuFci-ber,  [supposed  to  be  derived  from  mulceo,  to 
“tame,”  to  “soften,”  because  he  softens  iron  and  makes 
it  tractable,]  a surname  given  by  the  Romans  to  Vulcan, 
which  see. 

Mulder,  mul'der,  (Gerard  Jan,)  a Dutch  physician 
and  chemist,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1802,  became  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  his  native  city.  He  published, 
among  other  works,  an  “ Essay  on  General  Physiological 
Chemistry,”  (1844,)  and  “Chemical  Researches,”  (1847.) 
Died  in  1847. 

Muley  (or  Mouley)  Hassan,  mu'lee  his'san  or 
moo'la'  hts'sin,  King  of  Tunis,  began  to  reign  in  1533. 
He  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  Barbarossa,  but  was 
restored  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  1535.  Died  in 
1 545- 

Muley  Ismail,  moo'la'  is-ma'eel',  Emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco, born  in  1646,  began  to  reign  in  1672.  He  took 
Tangier  from  the  English  about  1680.  In  1697  he 
attacked  the  Algerines,  by  whom  he  was  defeated.  He 
was  extremely  cruel.  Died  in  1727. 

Muley  Soliman,  moo'la/  so-li-min',  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  began  to  reign  in  1792.  He  abolished  slavery, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  a prudent  and  able  ruler. 
Under  his  reign  Morocco  enjoyed  unusual  tranquillity. 
Died  in  1822. 

Mulgrave,  Earl  of.  See  Sheffield. 

Mul'grave,  (Constantine  John  Phipps,)  Lord,  a 
distinguished  navigator,  born  about  1740,  was  the 
son  of  an  Irish  peer.  In  1773  he  made  a voyage  to 
the  Arctic  regions  in  order  to  discover  the  Northwest 
Passage,  in  which  he  was  not  successful.  After  his 
return  he  was  made  a privy  councillor,  and  raised  to 
the  peerage  in  1784.  He  published,  in  1774,  “Jour- 
nal of  a Voyage  towards  the  North  Pole.”  Died  in 
1792. 

Mulgrave,  (Henry  Philip  Phipps,)  Lord,  abrother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1755.  He  filled  several 
important  offices,  and  became  in  1806  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty.  He  exchanged  this  place  in  1812  for  that  of 
grand  master  of  artillery,  and  received  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Normanby  and  Viscount  Mulgrave.  He  died  in  1831, 
and  left  a son,  who  became  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
(which  see.) 

Mulinari,  moo-le-n3/ree,  or  Molinari,  mo-le-nVrce, 
(Stefano,)  a Florentine  engraver,  executed  a great 
number  of  prints  after  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and 
other  eminent  Italian  masters.  He  published  in  1780 
a work  entitled  “Essay  on  the  Five  Italian  Schools  of 
Painting.” 

Muller  or  Mueller,  mul'ler,  (Adam  Heinrich,)  a 
German  jurist  and  writer,  born  at  Berlin  in  1779,  became 
aulic  councillor  at  Vienna.  Died  in  1829. 

Mul'ler,  (Albert  A.,)  an  American  divine,  born  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  about  1800,  published  a 
number  of  lyrics  and  sacred  poems. 

Muller,  (Alexander,)  a German  writer,  born  in  the 
bishopric  of  Fulda  in  1780,  was  the  author  of  “Archives 
for  the  most  Modern  Legislation  of  all  the  German 
States.”  Died  in  1844. 

Muller,  (Andreas,)  a German  divine  and  Orientalist, 
born  in  Pomerania  in  1630.  He  assisted  Walton  in  his 
Polyglot  Bible,  and  contributed  to  Castell’s  “Lexicon.” 
He  also  published  a “Treatise  on  Cathay,”  “Japanese 


Alphabet,”  “Chinese  Basilicon,” and  other  works.  Died 
in  1694. 

Muller  or  Mueller,  (August  Friedrich,)  a Ger- 
man philosopher,  born  in  1684;  died  in  1761. 

See  J.  A.  Ernesti,  “Memoria  A.  F.  Muelleri,”  1761. 

Muller,  mfi'laiR',  ( Chari.es  Louis,)  a celebrated 
French  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1815.  Among  his  prin- 
cipal works  maybe  named  “Christ’s  Entry  into  Jeru- 
salem,” “Martyrdom  of  Saint  Bartholomew,”  “Lady 
Macbeth,”  “Marie  Antoinette  at  the  Conciergerie,”  and 
“ The  Sleeping  Sylph.”  He  obtained  medals  of  the 
first  class  in  1848  and  1855. 

Muller,  (Friedrich,)  a German  poet,  born  atKreuz- 
nach  in  1750,  was  the  author  of  “Ulrich  von  ICossheim,” 
“Faust,”  and  a drama  entitled  “Niobe.”  Fie  was  also 
a painter  and  engraver.  Died  in  1825. 

Muller,  (Friedrich  August,)  a German  epic  poet, 
born  in  Vienna  in  1767,  wrote  poems  entitled  “ Alfonso,” 
(1790,)  and  “Richard  Lowenherz,”  (“Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lion,”  1790.)  Died  in  1807. 

Muller,  (Friedrich  Max,)  an  eminent  German 
Orientalist,  a son  of  the  poet  Wilhelm,  noticed  below, 
was  born  at  Dessau  in  1823.  Fie  studied  the  Sanscrit 
language  at  Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  and  subsequently 
visited  England.  In  1847  he  was  charged  by  the  East 
India  Company  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  “ Rigveda.” 
He  became  Taylorian  professor  of  modern  languages  at 
Oxford  in  1854.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“ Buddhism  and  Buddhist  Pilgrims,”  a “ History  of  An- 
cient Sanscrit  Literature,”  (1859,)  “Lectures  on  the 
Science  ol  Language,”  and  “On  the  Scienceof Religion” 
(1873,)  which  were  very  popular.  He  was  chosen  a 
Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford,  in  1858,  and  in 
1881  he  was  elected  curator  of  the  Bodleian  library. 

Muller,  (Gerhard  Friedrich,)  a German  traveller 
and  historian,  born  in  Westphalia  about  1705.  Having 
visited  Saint  Petersburg,  he  accompanied  Gmelin  and 
De  l’lsle,  as  secretary,  on  their  expedition  to  Siberia  in 
1733.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  historiographer 
of  Russia,  (1747,)  and  keeper  of  the  archives,  (1766.) 
He  published  a “ History  of  Siberia,”  “ Collection  of 
Russian  Histories,”  and  other  works.  He  was  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Died  in  1783. 

See  Gretch,  “Essai  sur  l’Histoire  de  la  Literature  Russe.” 

Miiller,  ( Heinrich,)  a German  Lutheran  divine, 
born  at  Lubeck  in  1631,  wrote  numerous  theological 
treatises  in  Latin.  Died  in  1675. 

Muller,  (Jakob  and  Georg,)  brothers,  and  Swiss 
artists,  born  in  Grindelwald,  lived  about  1800,  and  were 
celebrated  for  their  skill  in  painting  on  glass. 

Muller,  (Jan.)  See  Cadovius. 

Muller,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  engraver,  born  at  Amsterdam 
about  1570,  imitated  the  style  of  Goltzius.  His  prints 
are  numerous  and  distinguished  for  great  boldness  and 
facility  of  execution. 

Muller,  (Johann.)  See  Regiomontanus. 

Muller,  (Johann,)  a celebrated  German  physiologist 
and  zoologist,  born  at  Coblentz  on  the  14th  of  July,  1801. 
He  entered  the  University  of  Bonn  about  1819,  studied 
medicine  and  other  sciences,  and  graduated  as  M.D.  in 
1822.  In  1826  he  published  a remarkable  treatise  “On 
the  Comparative  Physiology  of  the  Sense  of  Sight.” 
He  became  professor  of  physiology,  etc.  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn  in  1830.  His  work  on  the  secreting  glands, 
“De  Glandularum  secernentium  Structura  penitiori,” 
etc.,  (1830,)  is  a valuable  contribution  to  comparative 
anatomy.  He  succeeded  Rudolphi  as  professor  of 
anatomy  in  Berlin  in  1833,  and  acquired  a wide  repu- 
tation as  a lecturer.  He  made  several  anatomical  dis- 
coveries. His  principal  work  is  a “ Manual  of  Human 
Physiology,”  (“  Handbuch  (or  Lehrbuch)  der  Physiologie 
des  Menschen,”  2 vols.,  1841-44,)  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  works  ever  written  on  that  subject. 
There  are  few  points  of  physiology  on  which  he  has  not 
thrown  light  by  numerous  observations  or  new  ideas. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are  a Latin  treatise  “ On 
the  Respiration  of  the  Foetus,”  (1823,)  and  “Grundriss 
der  Vorlesungen  fiber  allgemeine  Pathologie,”  (1829.) 
Many  of  his  works  are  illustrated  by  figures  designed 
by  himself.  He  edited  a journal  called  “Archives  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,”  (1834-40.)  In  the  opinion  of 
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some  critics,  Muller  was  the  first  physiologist  of  Europe. 
He  died  in  Berlin  in  April,  1858. 

See  Rodolph  Virchow,  “Joannes  Muller,”  1858;  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale;”  C.  Dareste,  “Jean  Muller,  ses  Travaux,” 
etc.,  in  the  “Revue  Germanique”  for  February,  April,  and  June, 
1859  ; “ Biographie  Universelle.” 

Miiller,  (Johann,)  a German  natural  philosopher  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  professor  of  physics 
at  Friburg,  in  Brisgau.  He  published  “ Elements  of 
Experimental  Physics,”  (3d  edition,  1852.) 

Miiller,  (Johann  Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a German 
engraver,  son  of  Johann  Gotthard  von  Muller,  noticed 
below,  was  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1782.  Having  completed 
his  studies  in  Paris,  he  was  appointed  in  1814  professor 
of  engraving  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Dresden, 
where  he  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  a plate 
after  Raphael’s  “Madonna  di  San  Sisto.”  His  severe 
application  to  this  work  caused  his  death  soon  after  the 
completion  of  the  print,  (1816.)  Besides  the  above- 
named,  which  is  esteemed  his  master-piece,  Muller 
engraved  “The  Four  Seasons,”  after  Jordaens,  “Saint 
John,”  after  Domenichino,  and  portraits  of  Schiller 
and  Hufeland. 

Muller,  (Johann  Gottwerth,)  a German  littera- 
teur, born  at  Hamburg  in  1744,  was  the  author  of  “ Comic 
Tales  from  the  Papers  of  the  Brown  Man.”  Died  in  1828. 

Muller,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a German  astronomer 
and  natural  philosopher,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1671, 
published  many  works  on  astronomy,  etc.  Died  in  1731. 

Muller,  (Johann  Jakob,)  an  excellent  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Riga  in  1765.  He  worked  at  Stuttgart 
and  in  Italy.  Died  in  1832. 

Muller,  (Johann  Sebastian,)  a German  engraver, 
born  at  Nuremberg  in  1715.  His  plates  for  the  “Sexual 
System  of  Linnaeus  Illustrated”  are  among  his  best 
works.  Died  in  1783. 

Muller,  (Karl  Otfried — ot'fReet,)  a distinguished 
German  scholar,  historian,  and  antiquary,  was  born  at 
Brieg,  in  Silesia,  in  1797.  He  studied  at  Breslau,  and 
subsequently  devoted  himself  to  philology  at  Berlin 
under  the  celebrated  Bockh.  He  became  in  1817  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages  in  the  Magdalenum  at  Bres- 
lau, and  in  1819  obtained  the  chair  of  archaeology  and 
Grecian  art  at  Gottingen.  In  this  post  his  able  and 
eloquent  lectures,  and  the  numerous  admirable  works 
he  published  during  the  fifteen  years  following,  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  study  of  philology  and  antiquities 
in  Germany.  In  1839  Miiller  visited  Italy,  and  the  next 
year  arrived  at  Athens.  Having  greatly  fatigued  himself 
while  making  excavations  at  Delphi,  he  was  soon  after 
attacked  by  a fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1840.  He  was 
buried  near  the  ruins  of  the  Academy,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Athens  erected  a monument  over  his  grave. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  his  “ History  of  the 
Hellenic  Races  and  Cities,”  (1820,)  “The  Dorians,” 
(“Die  Dorier,”  2 vols.,  1824-30,)  “Introduction  to  a 
Scientific  System  of  Mythology,”  (1825,)  “ On  the  Origin 
and  Ancient  History  of  the  Macedonians,”  (1825,) 
“The  Etruscans,”  (2  vols.,  1828,)  “Manual  of  the  Archae- 
ology of  Art,”  (1830,)  and  “History  of  the  Literature 
of  Ancient  Greece,”  (1840.) 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon  “Nouvelle  Biogra- 
phie Generale;”  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1839. 

Miiller,  (Ludwig  Christian,)  a German  engineer 
and  mathematician,  born  in  the  march  of  Pregnitz  in 
1744.  He  served  for  a time  in  the  Seven  Years’  war, 
and  became  in  1786  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Academy  of  Engineers  at  Potsdam.  He  wrote  several 
valuable  treatises  on  military  tactics.  Died  in  1804. 

Muller,  mul'ler,  ( Otho  Frederik,)  an  eminent  Danish 
naturalist,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1730.  Being  appointed 
in  1753  tutor  to  a young  nobleman,  he  availed  himself, 
while  travelling  with  him,  of  the  facilities  for  increasing 
his  knowledge  of  botany  and  zoology.  In  1764  he  pub- 
lished his  “Fauna  Insectorum  Friedrichsdaliana,”  and  in 
1767  his  “Flora  Friedrichsdaliana,”  giving  an  account 
of  the  insects  and  plants  of  Friedrichsdal.  The  great 
merit  of  these  productions  caused  him  to  be  appointed 
by  King  Frederick  V.  to  continue  the  publication  of  the 
“ Flora  Danica,”  a magnificent  work,  surpassing  anything 
of  the  kind  that  had  hitherto  appeared.  Muller  added 
two  volumes  to  the  three  already  published  by  Oeder. 


In  1773-74  he  brought  out  a treatise  (in  Latin)  “On 
Earth  Worms  and  Fresh-Water  Worms.”  In  the  first 
part  of  this  work  he  describes  the  infusoria,  of  which  he 
discovered  many  new  species  ; and  he  was  the  first 
naturalist  who  distributed  animalcules  into  genera  and 
species.  In  1781  his  treatise  “On  the  Hydrachnae” 
appeared,  and  in  1783  one  “On  the  Monoculi,”  both 
written  in  Latin  and  illustrated  with  many  plates.  These 
two  works,  together  with  a treatise  on  the  Infusoria,  (in 
4to,  with  fifty  plates,)  published  in  1786,  are  esteemed 
his  greatest  productions.  Miiller  had  begun  in  1779  a 
“Zoologia  Danica,”  a superb  work,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished two  parts,  each  with  forty  coloured  plates.  Several 
additions  were  made  to  it  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1784.  Miiller  is  characterized  by  Cuvier  as  one 
of  the  most  laborious  and  accurate  observers  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  and  the  same  writer  adds,  “The  In- 
fusoria form,  as  it  were,  a new  animal  kingdom,  which 
he  revealed  to  the  world.” 

See  Hanssen,  “Tal  til  Erindring  af  O.  F.  Muller,”  17S7; 
Hirsching,  “ Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch.” 

Miiller,  (Peter  Erasmus,)  a learned  Danish  theolo- 
gian and  antiquary,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1776.  Having 
completed  his  studies  in  Germany,  he  was  appointed  in 
1801  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen. In  1830  he  succeeded  Miinter  as  Bishop  of 
Seeland.  Among  his  works  are  “ Christian  Moral 
System,”  “ Sagabibliothek,”  or  “Library  of  the  Sagas,” 
and  “Critical  Examination  of  the  Traditional  History 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  from  1805  to  1830.”  Died 
in  1834. 

See  Kraft  og  Nyerup,  “ Almindeligt  Litteraturlexicon,”  etc. 

Miiller,  (Sophie,)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  tragic 
actresses  of  the  German  stage,  born  at  Manheim  in  1803. 
She  visited  successively  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  Berlin, 
where  her  performances  elicited  the  warmest  applause. 
In  private  life  she  was  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1830. 

Muller,  (Wenzel,)  a popular  German  opera-com- 
poser, born  in  Moravia  in  1767.  He  was  appointed  in 
1786  chapel-master  at  Vienna.  Among  his  numerous 
works  is  “ The  Magic  Guitar.”  Died  in  1835. 

Miiller,  (Wilhelm,)  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
lyric  poets  of  Germany,  born  at  Dessau  in  1794.  Having 
visited  Italy  in  1817,  he  published,  after  his  return, 
“Poems  from  the  Papers  left  by  a Travelling  Bugle- 
Player,”  (“  Gedichten  aus  den  hinterlassenen  Papieren 
eines  reisenden  Waldhornisten,”  2 vols.,  1821,)  “Songs 
of  the  Greeks,”  (“Liedern  der  Griechen,”  1821,)  and 
“Lyrical  Promenades,”  (“Lyrischen  Spaziergangen.”) 
He  also  published  the  “ Library  of  the  German  Poets  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century,”  (1822,)  and  was  a contributor 
to  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  “Encyclopaedia.”  Died  in  1827. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Miiller,  (William  John,)  an  eminent  landscape- 
painter,  of  German  extraction,  born  at  Bristol,  in  Eng- 
land, in  1812.  He  studied  under  J.  B.  Pyne,  and  subse- 
quently visited  Egypt  and  Greece,  where  he  executed  a 
number  of  admirable  pictures.  Among  these  we  may 
name  his  “ Memnon  at  Sunset,”  “Turkish  Merchants,” 
etc.,  “ View  of  Athens,”  and  “ Prayer  in  the  Desert.” 
Died  in  1845. 

Muller,  von,  fon  mul'ler,  (Johann  Gotthard,)  a 
celebrated  German  engraver,  born  near  Stuttgart  in  1747. 
He  was  patronized  at  an  early  age  by  Duke  Charles 
of  Wurtemberg,  by  whose  assistance  he  was  enabled 
to  study  in  Paris  under  Wille.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1776,  and  sub- 
sequently became  professor  of  engraving  in  the  Academy 
of  Stuttgart,  and  obtained  the  order  of  the  Wurtemberg 
Crown.  Among  his  master-pieces  we  may  name  the 
“Madonna  della  Seggiola,”  after  Raphael,  “Saint  Ce- 
cilia,” after  Domenichino,  and  “The  Battle  of  Bunker’s 
Hill,”  after  Trumbull,  also  a number  of  excellent 
portraits,  including  those  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  and 
Schiller.  Died  in  1830. 

See  Nagler,  “ Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Miiller,  von,  fon  mul'ler,  (Johannes,)  an  eminent 
Swiss  historian,  born  at  Schaffhausen,  January  3,  1 752- 
He  studied  history  at  Gottingen  under  Schlozer,  and 
in  1772  published  his  “ Cimbric  War,”  (“  Bellum  Cim- 
bricum.”)  He  became,  soon  after,  professor  of  Greek 
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in  the  College  of  Schaffhausen,  from  which  he  removed 
to  Geneva  in  1774.  About  this  date  he  formed  a friend- 
ship with  Victor  de  Bonstetten.  He  published  in  1780 
the  first  volume  of  his  “ History  of  the  Swiss,”  which 
raised  him  to  the  first  rank  of  historians.  The  second 
edition  of  it  was  entitled  “The  History  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,”  (“Die  Geschichte  der  Schweizerischen 
Eidgenossen,”  1786.)  He  was  appointed  in  1786  aulic 
councillor  to  the  Elector  of  Mentz  and  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Mentz.  About  1790  he  accepted  from 
Leopold  II.  of  Austria  the  position  of  aulic  councillor ; 
but,  the  publication  of  his  Swiss  history  having  been 
prohibited  by  the  Austrian  court,  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  privy  councillor,  in  1 795.  The 
fourth  volume  of  his  great  work  appeared  in  1805.  In 
November,  1806,  he  had  a private  interview  with  Napo- 
leon, who  had  invited  him  for  that  purpose,  and  who, 
according  to  some  authorities,  effected  some  change  in 
Muller’s  political  convictions.  Through  the  influence 
of  Napoleon  he  was  appointed  a councillor  of  state  and 
director  of  public  instruction  by  the  King  of  Westphalia 
in  January,  1808.  He  died  at  Cassel  in  May,  1809. 
Among  his  works  are  his  correspondence  with  Bonstet- 
ten, entitled  “ Letters  of  a Young  Savant  to  his  Friend,” 
(1801,)  and  “Twenty-Four  Books  of  Universal  History,” 
(3  vols.,  1811.) 

See  his  Autobiography,  (“  Selbstbiographie,”)  1806;  A.  H.  L. 
Heeren,  “J.  von  Muller  der  Historiker,”  1809;  C.  G.  Heyne, 
“Memoria  J.  de  Mueller,”  1810;  Heinrich  Doring,  “ Leben  J. 
von  Muller’s,”  183s ; Charles  Monard,  “Biographie  de  J.  de 
Mueller,”  1839;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale. ” 

Miiller  von  Konigswinter,  muffler  fon  ko'niGS- 
■ftin'ter,  (Wolfgang,)  a German  litterateur,  born  at 
Konigswinter  in  1816.  He  published  “Ballads  and 
Romances,”  “Voyage  on  the  Rhine,”  “Lorelei,”  a 
charming  collection  of  legendary  ballads,  and  “The 
May  Queen,”  an  interesting  village  story. 

MuFli-gan,  (James  A.,)  an  officer,  born  at  Utica, 
New  York,  in  1830.  He  removed  in  1836  to  Chicago, 
where  he  became  editor  of  the  “Western  Tablet,”  a 
Catholic  journal.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  brave 
defence  of  Lexington,  Missouri,  in  1861,  and  was  made 
a brigadier-general  of  Union  volunteers  in  1862. 

Milliner  or  Muellner,  muffner,  (Amadeus  Gott- 
fried Adolf,)  a German  critic  and  dramatic  writer, 
born  near  Weissenfels  in  1774,  was  a nephew  of  the 
poet  Burger.  He  became  in  1820  associate  editor  of 
the  “ Morgenblatt.”  Among  his  most  popular  dramas 
are  “The  Confidants,”  “The  Twenty-Ninth  of  Febru- 
ary,” and  “Die  Schuld,”  (1816.)  Died  in  1829. 

See  F.  K.  J.  Schutz,  “Milliner’s  Leben  und  Geist,”  1830;  F. 
Wagener,  “Milliner  in  poetischer,  kritischer  und  religioser  Be- 
ziehung,”  1831. 

Mullot  or  Mulot,  mifflo',  (Franqois  Valentin,)  a 
French  litterateur , born  in  Paris  in  1749.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1791.  Among 
his  works  is  “ Le  Museum  de  Florence,  grave  par  David,” 
(6  vols.,  1788-95.)  Died  in  1804. 

MuTo-eh,  (Dinah  Maria,)  an  excellent  and  popular 
English  author,  born  in  Staffordshire  in  1826.  Her 
principal  works  are  entitled  “The  Ogilvies,”  (1849,) 
“Olive,”  “The  Head  of  the  Family,”  “Agatha’s  Hus- 
band,” (1852,)  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  (1857,)  “A 
Life  for  a Life,”  “ A Woman’s  Thoughts  about  Woman.” 
“ Siudies  liom  Life,”  “A  Noble  Life,”  (1866,)  “A 
Brave  Lady,”  (18,0,)  “My  Mother  and  I,”  (1874,) 
“Sermons out ofChuich,”  (1875.)  and  “Plain  Speaking,” 
(1882.)  Miss  Muloch  has  written  admirably  upon  a 
variety  of  subjects.  In  1865  she  was  married  to  George 
Lillie  Craik,  who  died  in  June,  1866. 

See  the  “ British  Quarterly  Review  ” for  July,  1866  ; “North 
British  Review”  for  November,  1858. 

Mulready,  muffred-e,  (William,)  a celebrated 
painter,  born  at  Ennis,  in  Ireland,  in  1786,  He  entered 
the  Royal  Academy  at  an  early  age,  and  subsequently 
formed  his  style  on  the  model  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
masters.  His  “Idle  Boys,”  exhibited  in  1815,  caused 
his  election  as  associate  of  the  Academy,  and  a few 
months  later  he  was  made  a Royal  Academician.  Among 
his  other  works  are  “The  Fight  Interrupted,”  “The 
Roadside  Inn,”  “Lending  a Bite,”  “The  Wolf  and  the 
Lamb,”  “Crossing  the  Ford,”  and  “First  Love.”  His 


“Choosing  the  Wedding-Gown,”  and  other  illustrations 
of  the  “Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  are  also  master-pieces  of 
the  kind,  and  have  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  modern 
British  artists.  Died  in  1863. 

Mulsant,  miiffs5N/,  (Martial  Etienne,)  a P'rench 
naturalist,  born  at  Marnard  (Rhone)  in  1797.  He  pub- 
lished several  works  on  entomology. 

Mum'mi-us,  (Lucius,)  an  able  Roman  general,  stir- 
named  Acha'icus,  was  noted  for  his  integrity.  Pie 
became  praetor  in  154  B.C.,  and  consul  in  146.  In  the 
same  year  he  defeated  the  Achaean  League,  destroyed 
Corinth,  and  reduced  Greece  to  a Roman  province. 
Many  works  of  art  found  at  Corinth  were  carried  to 
Rome  to  adorn  the  triumphal  procession  of  Mummius, 
which  occurred  in  145  B.c.  and  formed  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Roman  art.  He  was  censor  in  142  B.C.,  when 
Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger  was  his  colleague. 

See  Polybius,  “ History Livy,  “ Epitome.” 

Mummol.  See  Mummolus. 

Mtim'mo-lus,  [Fr.  Mummol,  miffmol',]  (Ennius,) 
an  able  Gallic  general,  became  Count  of  Auxerre  about 
560  A.D.,  and  commander  of  the  army  of  Gontran  of 
Burgundy.  He  defeated  the  Lombards  near  Embrun 
in  572,  and  Didier,  Count  of  Toulouse,  in  576.  Having 
revolted  against  Gontran,  he  was  killed,  by  order  of  that 
king,  in  585  a.d. 

Muii,  (Thomas,)  an  English  writer  on  commerce, 
lived  about  1620-40.  He  was  a merchant  of  London, 
and  wrote  “England’s  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade  ; or, 
The  Balance  of  our  Foreign  Trade  is  the  Rule  of  our 
Treasure.” 

Munari  degli  Aretusi,  moo-niffree  daffyee  i-ri-too'- 
see,  (Pellegrino,)  an  Italian  painter  of  Modena,  was  a 
pupil  of  Raphael.  Died  in  1523. 

Munatius  Flancus.  See  Plancus. 

Muncer.  See  Munzer. 

Munch,  moonk,  (Andreas,)  a Norwegian  poet,  cousin 
of  Peter  Andreas,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  1811.  He 
was  author  of  “ Poems,  Old  and  New,”  and  other  works. 

Munch  or  Muench,  munK,  (Ernst  Hermann  Jo- 
seph,) a Swiss  historian  and  voluminous  writer,  born  at 
Rheinfelden  in  1798.  He  became  professor  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  and  canon  law  at  Liege,  (1828.)  Pie  wrote 
(in  German)  a “ History  of  the  House  of  Orange-Nassau,” 
(1831-33,)  “Universal  History  of  Modern  Times,”  (1833 
-35,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1841. 

See  the  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  183S. 

Munch,  (Peter  Andreas,)  an  eminent  Norwegian 
antiquary  and  philologist,  born  at  Christiania  in  1810, 
became  professor  of  history  in  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  (1841.)  He  published  Grammars  of  the 
Runic,  the  Gothic,  and  the  so-called  Old  Norwegian 
languages,  “ Historical  and  Geographical  Description 
of  Norway  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  (1849,)  “ History  of 
the  Norse  Nations,”  (“  Det  Norske  Folks  Historie,”  3 
vols.,  1853-59.)  He  also  edited  the  “Ancient  Laws  of 
Norway,”  and  the  ancient  “ Edda.”  Died  in  1863. 

Miiuch-Bellinghausen  or  Muench-Bellinghau- 
sen,  munK  beffling-how'zen,  (Eligius  Franz  Joseph,) 
Baron,  a German  poet  and  dramatist,  born  in  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin  in  1806,  was  known  by  the  pseudonym 
of  Friedrich  Halm.  He  was  the  author  of  tragedies 
entitled  “Griseldis,”  (1835,)  “The  King  and  the  Peas- 
ant,” (1841,)  “The  Son  of  the  Wilderness,”  (1842,)  and 
“The  Gladiator  of  Ravenna,”  (1857.)  The  two  last- 
named  were  received  with  great  favour.  In  1845  he  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna. 

Munchausen  or  Muenchausen,  munK'how'zen, 
(Gerlach  Adolf,)  Baron,  a German  statesman,  born 
at  Hanover  in  1688,  was  for  many  years  curator  of  the 
University  of  Gottingen.  Pie  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  library  of  that  institution,  and  founded  the 
Society  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen.  He  was  appointed 
first  minister  of  Hanover  in  1765.  Died  in  1770. 

Munchausen,  commonly  pronounced  in  English 
mun-chaw'sen,  (Hieronymus  Karl  Friedrich,)  Ba- 
ron, a famous  German  officer,  whose  name  has  become 
proverbial  as  a synonym  of  extravagant  boasting,  was 
born  in  Hanover  in  1720.  Having  entered  the  Russian 
service,  he  fought  against  the  Turks  in  1737-  After  his 
return,  he  acquired  great  notoriety  by  his  exaggerated 
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stories  of  adventure,  a collection  of  which  appeared 
in  England  under  the  title  of  “ Baron  Munchausen’s 
Narrative  of  his  Marvellous  Travels  and  Campaigns  in 
Russia.”  It  obtained  great  popularity,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Burger.  Died  in  1797. 

See  Ellisen,  “Nachricht  liber  den  Freiherrn  von  Munchausen,” 
prefixed  to  his  “Adventures,”  Berlin,  1849;  Allibone,  “Diction- 
ary of  Authors,”  article  “Raspe.” 

Munck.  See  Munk. 

Mundanella,  moon-di-nel'li,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  phy- 
sician, born  at  Brescia,  published  “Theatrum  Galeni,” 
(1551.)  Died  about  1570. 

Mun'day,  (Anthony,)  an  English  dramatist,  born 
in  1554,  wrote  “The  Downfall  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon,” and  “The  Widow’s  Charm,”  and  published 
an  enlarged  edition  of  Stowe’s  “ Survey  of  London.” 
Died  in  1633. 

See  Collier,  “History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry.” 

Mun'den,  (Joseph  S.,)  an  English  comedian,  born  in 
London  in  1758;  died  in  1832. 

Mun-di'nus  or  Mondino  da  Luzzi,  mon-dee'no 
dl  loot'see,  an  Italian  physician  and  anatomist,  born  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  became  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Bologna.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  among  the  moderns  who  dissected  human 
bodies.  Died  in  1326. 

See  Portal,  “ Histoire  de  l’Anatomie.” 

Mundt,  moont,  (Theodor,)  a German  litterateur , 
born  at  Potsdam  in  1808.  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  general  literature  and  history  at  Breslau  in  1848,  and 
in  1850  librarian  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  pub- 
lished numerous  tales,  romances,  political  essays,  and 
sketches  of  travel.  Died  at  Berlin  in  1861.  His  wife — 
originally  Luise  Muhlbach — has  also  written  a number 
of  historical  romances  of  a somewhat  extravagant 
character.  Several  of  them  have  been  translated  into 
English  and  have  enjoyed  great  popularity. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Mun'dy,  (George  Rodney,)  an  English  naval  officer, 
a grandson  of  Admiral  Rodney,  was  born  in  1805.  He 
served  as  captain  against  the  pirates  of  Borneo  in  1846, 
and  published  a “ Narrative  of  Events  in  Borneo,”  (2 
vols.,  1848.) 

Munk  or  Munck,  moonk,  (Han  or  Johann,)  a 
Danish  navigator,  born  about  1589.  He  was  sent  about 
1620  to  search  for  a Northwest  Passage.  Died  in  1628. 

Munk,  moonk,  (Salomon,)  a German  Orientalist, 
born  at  Glogau  in  1802.  He  studied  in  Paris  under  Sil- 
vestre  de  Sacy,  and  was  appointed  in  1840  one  of  the 
keepers  of  the  Oriental  manuscripts  in  the  Imperial 
Library.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  in  i860.  Among  his  works  is  a “Geo- 
graphical, Historical,  and  Archaeological  Description 
of  Palestine,”  (in  French,  1845.) 

Miinnich  or  Muennich,  mun'niK,  (Burkiiard 
Christoph,)  Count,  a Russian  general  and  statesman, 
of  German  extraction,  born  in  1683.  Having  served 
against  the  French  in  1712,  he  was  afterwards  patron- 
ized by  Peter  the  Great,  and  rose  to  be  field-marshal 
under  the  empress  Anna.  He  subsequently  gained  a 
series  of  victories  over  the  Turks.  He  caused  himself 
to  be  made  prime  minister  during  the  minority  of  Prince 
Ivan;  but  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  was  exiled 
to  Siberia,  in  1741.  He  was  recalled  by  Peter  III.  in 
1762.  Died  in  1767. 

See  Hempel,  “Leben  Miinnichs,”  1742;  Von  Hammer,  “ Ge- 
schichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs  G.  A.  von  Halem,  “ Lebensbe- 
schreibung  des  Grafen  von  Miinnich,”  1803;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gene  rale.” 

Mfln'mks,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  anatomist,  born  at  Utrecht 
in  1652  ; died  in  1711. 

Munniks,  (Winold,)  a Dutch  physician,  born  in 
Friesland  in  1744;  died  in  1806. 

Munoz,  moon-y6th',  (Evarista,)  a Spanish  painter, 
of  high  reputation,  born  at  Valencia  in  1671,  was  noted 
for  his  gallantry  and  adventures.  Died  in  1737. 

See  Quilliet,  “Dictionnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols.” 

Munoz,  (Fernando,)  Duke  of  Rianzares,  a Spanish 
officer,  born  at  Tarancon  about  1808.  He  was  secretly 
married  to  the  queen-regent  Maria  Christina  in  1833. 
They  were  married  publicly  in  1844. 


Munoz,  (Juan  Bautista,)  a Spanish  historian,  born 
near  Valencia  in  1745,  was  appointed  cosmographer 
to  the  Indies.  He  published  a “ History  of  the  New 
World,”  (1793,)  which  is  highly  eulogized  by  Humboldt. 
Died  in  1799. 

See  Ticknor,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Prescott, 
“History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  vol.  ii.  part  2. 

Munoz,  sometimes  improperly  written  Mugnoz,  (Se- 
bastian,) a Spanish  artist,  born  at  Naval  Carnero  in 
1654,  was  one  of  the  best  Spanish  fresco-painters  of  his 
time.  He  was  a pupil  of  Coello,  and  was  appointed 
painter  to  the  king,  Charles  II.,  in  1688.  Died  in  1690. 

See  Quilliet,  “Dictionnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols,”  etc. 

Munoz,  (Tomas,)  a Spanish  naval  officer  and  en- 
gineer, born  about  1745.  He  defended  the  foundations 
of  Cadiz  against  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  Died  in 
1823. 

Munro,  (Hugh  Andrew  Johnstone,)  a classical 
scholar,  born  at  Elgin  in  1819.  He  was  professor  of 
Latin  at  Cambridge  1869-72,  and  has  a world-wide 
reputation  as  the  editor  of  “ Lucretius.”  Died  in  1885. 

Mun-ro',  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  able  English  general  and 
governor,  born  at  Glasgow  in  1760  or  1761.  He  went 
to  India  about  1780,  and  entered  the  army  of  the  East 
India  Company,  in  1819  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Madras,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He 
died  in  India  in  1826  or  1827. 

Mun'sell,  (Joel,)  an  American  printer  and  journalist, 
born  at  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1808,  published 
the  “ Every-Day  Book  of  History  and  Chronology,” 
“Annals  of  Albany,”  and  other  works. 

Munster,  von,  fon  moon'ster,  (Ernst  Friedrich 
Herbert,)  Count,  a Hanoverian  politician,  born  in 
1766.  He  was  a member  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1814.  Died  in  1839. 

Mun'ster,  (George  Fitzclarence,)  Earl  of,  an 
English  general,  born  in  1794,  was  a natural  son  of  King 
William  IV.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Penin- 
sular war,  and  afterwards  in  India.  He  wrote  a “Journal 
of  Travels  in  India,”  (1819.)  Died  in  1842. 

Munster  or  Muenster,  mun'ster,  (Sebastian,)  a 
German  theologian  and  Orientalist,  born  at  Ingelsheim 
in  1489,  became  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  litera- 
ture at  Heidelberg.  He  published  a Latin  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  (with  notes,)  and  a “ Universal  Cos- 
mography.” “Munster,”  says  De  Thou,  “was so  learned 
in  theology  and  geography  that  he  was  styled  the  Esdras 
and  Strabo  of  Germany.”  Died  in  1552. 

Munster  - Ledenburg,  mun'ster  la ' den  - booRG', 
(Ernst  Friedrich  Herbert,)  a German  statesman, 
born  at  Osnabriick  in  1766.  He  became  minister  of 
finance  in  1798,  and  was  afterwards  sent  on  missions  to 
England  and  Russia.  Died  in  1839. 

Muntaner  E11  Ramon,  moon-t3.-naiR'  In  rii-miSn', 
a Spanish  chronicler,  born  in  Catalonia  in  1265.  His 
principal  work  is  a “ History  of  the  Achievements  of 
the  Princes  of  Aragon,  from  James  the  Conqueror  to 
Alfonso  IV.”  The  writer  narrates,  in  a pleasing,  un- 
affected style,  events  of  which  he  was  a witness,  and  his 
chronicle  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  of  the  middle  ages. 

Miinter  or  Muenter,  mun'ter,  (Balthasar,)  a Ger- 
man pulpit  orator  and  writer  of  sacred  poetry,  born  at 
Lubeck  in  1735.  His  “Collections  of  Spiritual  Songs” 
are  greatly  esteemed  by  his  countrymen.  In  1772  he 
attended  the  unfortunate  Count  Struensee  a short  time 
before  his  execution,  and  afterwards  wrote  an  account 
of  his  conversion.  This  work  became  widely  celebrated, 
and  was  translated  into  the  principal  European  lan- 
guages. Died  in  1793. 

See  Friedrich  Munter,  “Leben  und  Character  B.  Miinters,” 
1794- 

Miinter,  (Friedrich,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1761,  became  successively  professor  of  theology  at  Co- 
penhagen (1790)  and  Bishop  of  Seeland,  (1808.)  He 
also  attained  great  distinction  as  an  antiquary  and 
Oriental  scholar.  Among  his  most  important  works  is 
a treatise  “ On  the  Symbols  and  Art-Representations 
of  the  Early  Christians.”  Died  in  1830.  Frederika 
Sophia  Christiana  Brun,  sister  of  the  preceding, 
was  likewise  celebrated  as  an  author. 
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Munting,  mun'ting,  (Abraham,)  a Dutch  physician 
and  botanist,  born  at  Groningen  in  1626,  was  professor 
of  botany  and  chemistry  in  the  university  of  that  place. 
He  wrote,  among  other  treatises,  a “ Curious  Descrip- 
tion of  Plants.”  Died  in  1683. 

Miinzer,  Muenzer,  or  Miincer,  munt'ser,  (Thomas,) 
a German  fanatic,  who  held  principles  similar  to  the 
Anabaptists.  Having  collected  forty  thousand  followers, 
they  committed  many  outrages ; but  they  were  at  length 
defeated  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  his  allies,  and 
Miinzer  was  executed,  (1526.) 

See  Strobel,  “Leben,  Schriften,  etc.  Thomas  Munzers,”  1785; 
Seidemann,  “Thomas  Munzer,”  1842. 

Mura,  da,  dl  moo'rl,  (Francesco,)  sometimes  called 
Franceschetto,  (frln-cMs-kgt'to,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Naples.  He  painted  several  works  in  the  palace 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Died  about  1745. 

Murad.  See  Moorad. 

Murad,  (Sultans  of  Turkey.)  See  Amurath. 

Murad  Bey.  See  Moorad  Bey. 

Muraire,  mii'rlR',  (Honors,)  Count,  a French  judge 
and  politician,  born  at  Draguignan  in  1750.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Council  of  Elders  in  1795,  was  banished 
in  1797,  and  was  appointed  first  president  of  the  court 
of  cassation  in  Paris  in  1804.  Died  in  1837. 

Muralt,  de,  deh  moo'rllt,  (BIiat  Louis,)  a Swiss 
litterateur,  born  at  Berne.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  of  Prussia,”  and  various  other  works. 
Died  in  1760. 

Muralt,  de,  (Jean,)  a Swiss  physician  and  naturalist, 
born  at  Zurich  in  1645.  He  became  professor  of  physics 
and  mathematics  at  Zurich  in  1645,  and  published  several 
scientific  works.  Died  in  1733. 

Murant,  mii-rlnt',  ? (Emmanuel,)  a Dutch  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1622.  His  works  are 
finely  finished.  Died  at  Leeuwarden  in  1700. 

Murat,  mu'ri',  (Jean,)  a French  painter,  born  at 
Felletin  in  1807.  He  gained  the  grand  prize  in  1837 
for  a picture  of  “Noah  Offering  Sacrifice.” 

Murat,  [sometimes  Anglicized  in  pronunciation  as 
mu-rlt',]  (Joachim,)  a celebrated  marshal  of  the  French 
empire,  and  King  of  Naples,  was  born  near  Cahors,  in 
the  south  of  France,  in  1771.  His  father  was  an  inn- 
keeper. Soon  after  the  Revolution  began,  young  Murat 
entered  the  guard  of  Louis  XVI.,  from  which  he  passed 
into  a regiment  of  chasseurs.  As  he  was  a warm  parti- 
san of  the  popular  cause,  he  was  rapidly  promoted,  and 
in  the  campaign  of  1796  was  a favourite  aide-de-camp 
of  Bonaparte,  whose  fortunes  he  thenceforth  followed 
and  shared.  Having  signalized  his  impetuous  bravery 
in  the  campaigns  of  Italy  and  Egypt,  he  was  made  a 
general  of  division  in  1799.  Soon  after  Bonaparte  ob- 
tained the  chief  power,  he  gave  to  Murat  his  sister 
Caroline  in  marriage.  Murat  commanded  the  cavalry  at 
Marengo  in  1800,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Paris 
in  1804,  with  the  rank  of  general-in-chief.  He  received 
a marshal’s  baton  in  1804,  and  in  1806  was  created  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg  and  Cleves.  At  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and 
Eylau  he  directed  the  cavalry  with  brilliant  effect.  He 
was  pronounced  by  Napoleon  “the  best  cavalry  officer 
in  Europe,”  and  was  admired  for  his  handsome  figure, 
gorgeous  costume,  and  chivalrous  demeanour. 

Murat  commanded  the  army  which  invaded  Spain  in 
1808,  and  in  the  same  year  was  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Naples,  where  he  was  received  with  general  joy,  and 
reigned  liberally  and  peacefully  until  1812.  He  shared 
the  reverses  of  the  Russian  campaign,  (1812,)  and  in 
1813  again  fought  for  Napoleon,  whose  cause  he  deserted 
after  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  He  made  a treaty  with  the 
court  of  Vienna  in  January,  1814,  and  engaged  to  sup- 
port the  allies  with  his  army ; but  he  failed  to  aid  them 
efficiently,  and  was  accused  of  duplicity.  As  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  appeared  indisposed  to  recognize  his 
claim,  he  secretly  renewed  his  relations  with  the  exiled 
emperor,  whose  cause  he  openly  espoused  in  March, 
1815.  Calling  the  Italians  to  rise  for  liberty,  he  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  Austrians  in  Northern 
Italy,  but  was  repulsed  and  finally  defeated  at  Macerata 
in  May,  and  then  fled  to  France.  In  October,  1815,  he 
landed  with  about  thirty  men  in  his  former  kingdom,  and 
made  a desperate  attempt  to  recover  it,  but  was  soon 


captured  and  shot.  As  a ruler,  he  appears  to  have  been 
mild  and  humane,  but  he  was  deficient  in  political  ability 
as  well  as  moral  courage.  His  wife  survived  him  many 
years,  and  took  the  title  of  Countess  of  Lipano.  (See 
Bonaparte,  Caroline.)  Murat  left  two  sons,  Napoleon 
Achille  and  Lucien  Charles  Joseph. 

See  F.  Macirone,  “Interesting  Facts  relating  to  the  Fall,  etc. 
of  J.  Murat A.  de  Beauchamp,  “ Catastrophe  de  Murat L£on 
Gallois,  “ Histoire  de  Joachim  Murat,”  1828;  A.  Serieys,  “Vie 
publique  et  privee  de  Joachim  Murat,”  1816;  A.  Bruggemans, 
“ Leven  en  Lotgevallen  van  Joachim  Murat,”  1816  ; C.  Miramont, 
“Vie  de  J.  Murat,  Roi  de  Naples,”  1836;  Thiers,  “ History  of  the 
French  Revolution;”  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  August,  1826. 

Murat,  (Napoleon  Achille,)  a son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1801.  He  emigrated  to  Florida 
about  1822.  He  wrote  a “Moral  and  Political  View  of 
the  United  States,”  (1832,)  and  several  other  short 
works.  Died  in  Jefferson  county,  Florida,  in  1847. 

Murat,  (Napoleon  Lucien  Charles,)  Prince,  a 
French  senator,  born  at  Milan  in  1803,  was  a son  of 
Joachim  Murat.  He  married  Miss  Fraser,  an  American, 
about  1827.  After  a long  exile,  he  was  permitted  to  enter 
France  in  1848.  He  supported  the  policy  of  Napoleon 
III.,  who  appointed  him  a senator  in  1852. 

Muratori,  moo-rl-to'ree,  (Ludovico  Antonio,)  an 
eminent  Italian  scholar,  historian,  and  antiquary,  born 
near  Modena  in  1672.  He  became  librarian  and  ar- 
chivist to  the  Duke  of  Modena  in  1700,  and  continued  in 
this  office  till  his  death.  He  published  in  1751  his  great 
work  entitled  “Writers  of  Italian  History,”  (“Rerum 
Italicorum  Scriptores,”  27  vols.  fob,  1723-38,)  which  was 
followed  by  his  “ Italian  Antiquities  of  the  Middle  Ages,” 
(6  vols.,  1738,)  “ New  Treasury  of  Ancient  Inscriptions,” 
(6  vols.,  1739,)  and  “Annals  of  Italy,”  (in  Italian,  12  vols., 
1744.)  He  died  in  1750,  with  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time. 

See  G.  F.  Muratori,  “Vita  del  celebre  L.  A.  Muratori,”  1756; 
Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri Fabroni,  “Vitas  Italo- 
rum  doctrina  excellentium Schedoni,  “ Elogiodi  L.  A.  Muratori,” 
1818;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Muravief.  See  Mooravief. 

Murawiew  or  Murawjew.  See  Mooravief. 

Murazan,  moo-rl-sln',  (Juan,)  a South  American 
patriot,  born  at  San  Salvador  in  1796,  was  president 
of  the  republic  of  Guatemala  from  1831  to  1838.  Died 
in  1852. 

Mur'-e Ill-son,  (Sir  Roderick  Impey,)  an  eminent 
British  geologist,  born  at  Taradale,  Ross-shire,  Scotland, 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1792,  was  a son  of  Kenneth 
Murchison.  He  was  educated  at  the  Military  College 
of  Marlow,  entered  the  army  in  1807,  and  served  in  seve- 
ral battles  in  the  Peninsula.  He  was  also  on  the  staff  of 
his  uncle,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  Sicily.  He  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  General  Hugonin  in  1815,  and  quitted 
the  army  about  1816.  By  the  advice  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  science, 
and  attended  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution.  About  1825 
he  produced  a “Geological  Sketch  of  the  Northwestern 
Extremity  of  Sussex.”  He  became  a member  of  the 
Geological  Society  in  1825,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1826.  In  company  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  he  explored 
in  1828  the  geology  of  Auvergne,  Provence,  and  Pied- 
mont, on  which  they  wrote  jointly  three  memoirs.  In 
1830  he  began  to  examine  the  older  sedimentary  strata 
of  England  and  Wales,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Silurian  system.  He  published  the  results  of  these 
researches  in  an  important  work  entitled  “ The  Silurian 
System.”  He  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  relations 
of  these  palaeozoic  strata  and  classified  them  according 
to  the  succession  of  organic  remains.  In  1845  Mr. 
Murchison  and  M.  de  Verneuil  published  “ The  Geology 
of  Russia  and  the  Ural  Mountains,”  (2  vols.  4to.)  The 
former  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1846.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety in  1844  and  1852,  and  received  the  Copley  medal 
in  1849,  f°r  the  establishment  of  the  Silurian  system. 
Among  his  numerous  works  is  “ Siluria  : the  History 
of  the  oldest  known  Rocks  containing  Organic  Remains, 
with  a Brief  Sketch  of  the  Distribution  of  Gold  over  the 
Earth,”  (1854.)  He  had  been  chosen  president  of  the 
Geological  Society  several  times  between  1830  and  1842. 
In  1855  he  was  appointed  Director-General  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  elected 
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president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1864, 
and  received  the  Copley  medal  in  1806,  in  which  year 
also  he  was  created  a baronet.  Died  in  1871. 

.See  “ Eclectic  Magazine”  for  December,  1864,  (with  a portrait;) 

‘ North  British  Review”  for  August,  1854  ; “ Men  of  the  Time  ” 
for  1868. 

Murdoch,  mur'dok,  (James  Edward,)  an  American 
actor  and  elocutionist,  born  in  Philadelphia,  January  25, 
1811.  His  first  public  performance  was  in  Philadelphia 
in  1829.  In  1833  he  appeared  successfully  in  the  charac- 
ter of  “Romeo,”  with  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  as  “Juliet,” 
and  from  that  time  became  a leading  actor  in  tragedy 
and  comedy.  About  five  years  later  he  retired  from  the 
stage,  and  opened  a school  in  Boston  for  mental  and 
physical  training.  He  afterwards  returned  to  the  stage, 
and  in  1853  he  visited  California.  In  1855  he  went  to 
Europe,  and  while  in  London  performed  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  with  great  applause.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1857.  Mr.  Murdoch’s  style  is  strictly 
original,  his  articulation  distinct,  and  his  versatility  and 
range  of  character  remarkable.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  devoted  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  his  country,  giving  readings  and  recitations  in 
the  camps,  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  rousing 
the  people  to  the  aid  of  the  suffering.  He  served  for 
some  time  on  the  staff  of  General  Rousseau.  Since  the 
close  of  the  war  he  has  devoted  himself  to  his  profession. 

Mur'dock,  (James,)  D.D.,  a learned  American  Con- 
gregational divine,  born  at  Westbrook,  Connecticut,  in 
1776.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  ancient  languages  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont in  1815,  and  in  1819  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  eccle- 
siastical history  in  the  theological  seminary  of  Andover. 
He  translated  from  the  German  Mosheim’s  “ Institutes 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,”  and  Miinscher’s  “ Elements 
of  Dogmatic  History,”  (1830,)  and  published  several 
original  works.  Died  in  1856. 

Mure,  mur,  (William,)  a Scottish  critic  and  scholar 
of  great  eminence,  born  at  Caldwell  in  1799.  He  studied 
at  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  at  Bonn,  in  Germany, 
and  after  his  return  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Ren- 
frew, in  1846.  He  published  in  1850  his  “Critical  Ac- 
count of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,” 
(5  vols.  8vo,)  which  is  esteemed  a standard  work.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a “ Calendar  of  the  Zodiac  of 
Ancient  Egypt,”  (1832,)  and  “Journal  of  a Tour  in 
Greece,”  (1838.)  He  was  elected  in  1855  lord  rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Died  in  i860. 

Mure,  (Sir  William,)  a Scottish  poet,  born  in  Ayr- 
shire about  1594,  was  the  author  of  traditional  “Ballads 
and  Songs.”  Died  in  1657. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
“ Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1850. 

Mu  -re'na,  (A.  Terentius  Varro,)  was  consul  suffectus 
in  23  B.C.,  and  was  put  to  death  in  22  for  complicity  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Fannius  Caepio. 

Murena,  moo-ra/ni,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  architect, 
born  in  1713,  was  a pupil  of  Vanvitelli.  He  worked  in 
Rome.  Died  in  1764. 

Murena,  (Lucius  Licinius,)  a Roman  soldier  and 
consul,  was  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Sulla,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  campaign  against  Mithridates.  After 
Sulla  made  peace  with  Mithridates,  in  84  B.C.,  Murena 
remained  in  Asia  and  renewed  hostilities.  Died  about 
80  B.C. 

Murena,  (Lucius  Licinius,)  a Roman  general,  who 
served  under  Lucullus  in  Asia.  He  was  elected  praetor 
about  65,  and  consul  in  63  B.C.  Having  been  accused 
of  bribery  in  the  year  last  named,  he  was  defended  by 
Cicero  and  acquitted. 

See  Cicero,  “ Oratio  pro  Muraena.” 

Mures,  moo'r?s,  (Alonzo,)  a Spanish  painter,  born 
in  1695.  He  worked  at  Badajoz,  where  he  died  in  1761. 

Muret,  mu'ri',  [Lat.  Mure'tus,]  (Marc  Antoine,) 
a French  classical  scholar,  born  at  Muret,  in  Limousin, 
in  1526.  He  lectured  on  philosophy  and  law  at  Paris, 
which  he  quitted  about  1552.  He  afterwards  lived  in 
Venice  and  Rome,  and  was  patronized  by  Ippolito 
d’Este.  In  1563  he  opened  a course  of  philosophy  at 
Rome,  where  he  became  professor  of  civil  law  about 
1566.  He  was  styled  the  “luminary  and  pillar  of  the 


Roman  school”  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  He  composed 
commentaries  on  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Horace,  Tacitus,  and 
other  classic  authors.  Among  his  various  works  are 
Latin  poems  and  “Variae  Lectiones.”  Died  in  Rome 
in  1585. 

See  F.  Benci,  “ Oratio  funebris  Mureti,”  1585  ; Vogt,  “Apologia 
pro  Mureto Vitrac,  “ filoge  de  Muret,”  1775;  “ Menagiana 
Lundblad,  “Dissertatio  de  M.  A.  Mureto,”  1819;  Niceron,  “Md- 
moires;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Muret,  (Theodore  CEsar,)  a French  litterateur,  born 
at  Rouen  in  1808.  He  wrote  a number  of  dramas  and 
histories,  among  which  is  a “History  of  the  Wars  of 
the  West,”  (5  vols.,  1848.) 

Muretus.  See  Muret. 

Murger,  miiR'zha/,  (Henri,)  a French  litterateur, 
born  in  Paris  in  1822,  contributed  to  the  “Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes”  a number  of  tales  and  dramas.  His 
most  popular  work  is  entitled  “ Scenes  in  Bohemian 
Life.”  Died  in  1861. 

See  G.  Planche,  in  the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  1853. 

Muriel,  moo-re-SK,  (Andres,)  a Spanish  litterateur, 
born  in  Old  Castile  in  1776,  settled  in  Paris  about  1812. 
He  wrote  on  Spanish  history,  and  translated  into  French 
Coxe’s  “Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,”  (Paris,  6 vols.,  1827.) 

Murillo,  mu-ril'lo,  [Sp.  pron.  moo-rfel'yo,]  (Bar- 
tolom^  Esteban,)  the  most  celebrated  painter  of  the 
Spanish  school,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1618,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  his  uncle,  Juan  del  Castillo.  About  the  age  of 
twenty-four  he  went  to  Madrid,  where  he  derived  ad- 
vantage from  the  friendly  counsels  of  Velasquez  and 
perfected  himself  in  his  art.  Having  returned  to  Seville 
in  1645,  he  soon  acquired  a high  reputation  in  history, 
portraits,  and  other  branches  of  painting.  He  was  pa- 
tronized by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  adorned  the  churches 
of  Madrid,  Seville,  and  Cadiz  with  his  works.  As  a 
colorist  he  surpassed  all  other  Spanish  artists.  His 
productions  are  remarkable  for  originality,  fidelity  to 
nature,  freedom  of  touch,  and  softness,  splendour,  and 
harmony  of  colour.  He  delighted  and  excelled  in  the 
representation  of  virgin  saints  and  of  beggar-boys  at 
play.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “Moses  Striking 
the  Rock,”  “ The  Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine,”  “ Saint 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,”  “Christ  Feeding  the  Five 
Thousand,”  a “Young  Beggar,”  “ The  Prodigal  Son,”  a 
“Holy  Family,”  and  “Saint  Anthony  of  Padua.”  He 
died,  in  consequence  of  a fall  from  a scaffold,  in  1682. 

See  Cean-Bermudez,  “ Diccionario  Historico,”  etc.  ; J.  F.  Bour- 
going,  “Tableau  de  l’Espagne  moderne  Quilliet,  “ Dictionnaire 
des  Peintres  Espagnols  C.  Blanc,  “Histoire  des  Peintres;”  E. 
Davies,  “ Life  of  B.  E.  Murillo,”  1819 ; “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale;”  “ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  April, 
1846. 

Muris,  de,  deh  mli'riss',  (Jean,)  a learned  French 
ecclesiastic,  sometimes  called  Meurs  or  Murs,  lived 
about  1310-40.  He  was  the  author  of  a valuable  treat- 
ise on  music,  entitled  “Speculum  Musicse,”  an  abridg- 
ment of  which  has  been  published.  Died  after  1345. 

Murner,  mooR'ner,  (Thomas,)  a famous  German 
satirist  and  controversialist,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1475. 
He  possessed  uncommon  abilities  and  caustic  wit,  and 
the  offensive  personalities  in  which  he  indulged  kept 
him  in  constant  warfare  with  his  contemporaries.  His 
satires  are  chiefly  directed  against  Luther  and  his  asso- 
ciate Reformers  ; and  some  of  them  are  regarded  as  the 
ablest  which  have  been  levelled  at  the  Reformation. 
He  also  wrote  “ The  World  of  Fools,”  and  “ The  Mill 
of  Schwindelsheim,”  in  which  he  keenly  satirized  the 
follies  of  the  time.  Died  about  1536. 

See  Waldau,  “ Nachrichten  von  Murners  Leben,”  1775;  Flo- 
gel,  “ Geschichte  der  komischen  Literatur.” 

Mur'phy,  (Arthur,)  a dramatic  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  born  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  in  Ireland, 
about  1728.  He  edited  for  a time  “The  Gray’s-Inn 
Journal,”  and  wrote,  among  other  plays,  a tragedy 
entitled  “The  Grecian  Daughter,”  and  “The  Way  to 
Keep  Him,”  a comedy.  He  also  made  a translation  of 
Tacitus,  and  wrote  the  Lives  of  Johnson  and  Garrick. 
Died  in  1805. 

See  J.  Foot,  “Life  of  Arthur  Murphy.” 

Murphy,  (James  Cavanagh,)  a distinguished  archi- 
tect and  writer,  born  in  Ireland  about  1760.  In  1788  he 
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visited  Portugal,  and  after  his  return  published  an  ac- 
count of  that  country.  Among  his  principal  works  we 
may  name  “The  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain,”  with  97 
plates,  (1813-16.)  Died  in  1816. 

Murphy,  (Robert,)  an  excellent  self-taught  Irish 
mathematician,  born  at  Mallow  in  1806.  In  1825  he 
entered  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  a Fellow  in  1829.  He  became  a resident  of 
London  in  1836.  Among  his  works  are  “Analysis  of 
the  Roots  of  Equations,”  and  “ The  Theory  of  Algebraic 
Equations,”  published  by  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society. 
Died  in  1843. 

Murr,  von,  fon  mooR,  (Christoph  Gottlieb,)  a 
German  scholar  and  antiquary,  born  at  Nuremberg  about 
1734,  published  an  “ Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Greek 
Tragic  Poets,”  (1760,)  “Antiquities  of  Herculaneum,” 
(6  vols.,  1777-82,)  and  a number  of  historical  works, 
among  which  is  “Commentatio  de  Re  diplomatica  Fre- 
deric! II.,”  (1756.)  He  was  noted  for  his  various  and 
extensive  learning.  Died  in  1811. 

See  Meusel,  “Gelehrtes  Deutschland;”  “Biographie  Univer- 
selle.” 

Murray,  mur're  ? (Adolphus,)  a Swedish  physician, 
born  at  Stockholm  in  1750.  He  was  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Upsal.  Died  in  1803. 

Murray,  mur're,  (Alexander,)  an  eminent  Scottish 
linguist,  born  at  Dunkitterick  in  1775.  The  son  of  a 
shepherd,  his  early  instruction  was  very  limited  ; but, 
with  the  aid  of  a powerful  memory  and  his  persevering 
exertions,  he  acquired,  before  the  age  of  twenty,  the 
French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1794,  where  he 
studied  theology  and  became  versed  in  the  Oriental 
tongues.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  those  languages 
at  Edinburgh  in  1812,  and  soon  after  was  created  D.D. 
He  died  in  1813,  of  consumption.  His  principal  work 
is  a “ History  of  the  European  Languages,”  etc.,  (1813.) 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scots- 
men “ Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,”  vol.  i. 

Murray,  mur're,  (Alexander,)  an  American  com- 
modore, born  at  Chestertown,  Maryland,  in  1 755-  In 
1802  he  was  commander  of  the  Constellation,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  for  the  protection  of  American  trade. 
Died  in  1821. 

Murray,  mur're,  (Charles,)  an  English  actor  and 
dramatist,  born  in  Hertfordshire  in  1754.  His  principal 
plays  are  entitled  “The  Experiment,”  and  “The  New 
Maid  of  the  Oaks.”  Died  in  1821. 

Murray,  (Charles  Augustus,)  an  English  diplo- 
matist, a son  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  was  born  about 
1806.  He  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Persia  in  1854,  and  as 
minister  to  Saxony  in  1859.  He  wrote  “ Travels  among 
the  Indians  of  North  America,”  (1839.)  His  Indian 
tale  or  novel  entitled  “The  Prairie  Bird”  (1844)  has 
been  warmly  praised. 

Murray,  (Sir  George,)  a British  general,  born  in 
Perthshire  in  1772.  He  served  in  Flanders  and  Egypt 
with  distinction,  and  rendered  important  services  as 
quartermaster-general  in  the  Peninsular  war,  (1808-14,) 
after  which  he  was  employed  in  France  as  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  army  of  occupation.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Woolwich 
about  1819,  and  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  in 
1828.  In  1841  he  became  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance. Died  in  1846. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.  ’’ 

Murray,  (PIugh,)  a Scottish  geographer  and  miscel- 
laneous writer,  born  in  East  Lothian  in  1779-  Among 
his  principal  works  are  “Discoveries  and  Travels  in 
America,”  (1829,)  “ Encyclopaedia  of  Geography,”  (1834,) 
and  “ History  of  British  India.”  Died  in  1846. 

See  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1821. 

Murray,  (James,)  a Scottish  writer,  born  at  Dunkeld 
in  1702,  was  the  author  of  a work  entitled  “Aletheia; 
or,  A System  of  Moral  Truths.”  Died  in  1758. 

Murray  or  Moray,  (James  Stuart,)  Earl  of,  often 
called  Regent  Murray,  born  about  1533,  was  a natural 
son  of  James  V.  of  Scotland  and  Margaret  Erskine.  In 
1558  he  joined  the  “ Lords  of  the  Congregation,”  as  the 
Protestant  chiefs  styled  themselves,  and  in  1560  was  sent 
to  France  to  invite  Queen  Mary  (his  half-sister)  to  return 


to  her  kingdom.  She  returned  in  1561,  and  he  became 
her  most  favoured  and  powerful  minister,  and  was  made 
Earl  of  Murray.  His  talents,  firmness,  and  courage  had 
already  caused  the  Reformers  to  regard  him  as  the  head 
of  their  party.  The  marriage  of  Mary  with  Darnley, 
(1565,)  against  the  advice  of  Murray,  caused  a breach 
between  him  and  the  queen,  which  was  afterwards  greatly 
widened  by  the  countenance  she  showed  to  Darnley’s 
murderers.  Mary  having  been  deposed,  he  was  ap- 
pointed regent  of  the  kingdom  in  August,  1567.  In 
1568  she  escaped  from  Lochleven  Castle,  and  raised  an 
army,  which  was  quickly  routed  by  the  regent  at  Lang- 
side.  At  the  trial  of  Mary,  which  Queen  Elizabeth  in- 
stituted, the  regent  appeared  as  evidence  against  the 
captive  queen.  By  this  and  other  acts  he  had  incurred 
the  bitter  hatred  of  the  queen’s  party,  and  they  resolved 
upon  his  destruction.  In  January,  1570,  he  was  waylaid, 
shot,  and  mortally  wounded  by  James  Hamilton  of 
Bothwellhaugh,  a notorious  desperado,  who  was  after- 
wards selected  by  the  agents  of  Philip  II.  to  assassinate 
the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  character  of  the  regent  Murray  has  been  estimated 
very  differently,  according  to  the  temper  or  prejudice  of 
those  who  have  judged  him.  By  his  firmness,  modera- 
tion, humanity,  and  impartial  justice,  he  appears  to  have 
well  deserved  the  title  of  “ the  Good  Regent,”  by  which 
he  was  known  among  the  people  of  Scotland.  “Those,” 
observes  Froude,  “who  can  see  only  in  the  Protestant 
religion  an  uprising  of  Antichrist,  and  in  the  Queen 
of  Scots  the  beautiful  victim  of  sectarian  iniquity,  have 
exhausted  upon  Murray  the  resources  of  eloquent  vitu- 
peration, and  have  described  him  as  a perfidious  brother, 
building  up  his  own  fortunes  on  the  wrongs  of  his  in- 
jured sovereign.  . . . But  facts  prevail  at  last,  however 
passionate  the  predilection ; and,  when  the  verdict  of 
plain  human  sense  can  get  itself  pronounced,  the  ‘good 
regent’  will  take  his  place  among  the  best  and  greatest 
men  who  have  ever  lived.” 

See  Froude,  “ History  of  England,”  vols.  viii.  and  ix.,  but  more 
particularly  chaps,  viii.,  ix.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.,  and  xviii.  ; Robert- 
son, “ History  of  Scotland ;”  Knox,  “ History  of  the  Reformation  ;” 
Mignet,  “ Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart.” 

Murray,  (Johan  Anders,)  a Swedish  physician  and 
botanist,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1740,  was  a pupil  of  Lin- 
naeus. He  was  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Stockholm,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen, 
and  was  created  a privy  councillor  by  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. Linnaeus  gave  the  name  of  Murraya  exotica  to 
an  East  Indian  tree.  He  was  a brother  of  Adolphus, 
noticed  above.  Died  in  1791. 

See  C.  G.  Heyne,  “ Elogium  J.  A.  Murray,”  1791. 

Murray,  (John,)  a Scottish  physician,  published  a 
“System  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,”  and  “Ele- 
ments of  Chemistry.”  Died  in  1820. 

Murray,  (John,)  a celebrated  divine  and  preacher, 
born  in  Hampshire,  England,  in  1741,  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  Universalism  in  America.  Having  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1770,  he  was  appointed  in  1775 
a chaplain  in  the  army.  He  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Universalist  Convention  in  1785,  and  subsequently 
became  pastor  of  a church  in  Boston.  Died  in  1815. 

See  “Records  of  the  Life  of  John  Murray,”  written  by  himself. 

Murray,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  publisher,  born 
in  London  in  1778.  He  commenced  in  1803  a career 
of  publication  which  is  perhaps  unrivalled  in  the  annals 
of  literature.  About  1807  he  projected  the  “Quarterly 
Review,”  in  which  he  obtained  the  co-operation  of  Can- 
ning and  Scott,  and  published  the  first  number  in  1809. 
His  sagacity  in  discerning  the  merits  or  talents  of 
authors,  and  his  tact  in  anticipating  the  wants  of  the 
public,  rendered  him  very  successful.  He  was  a liberal 
patron  of  literature,  and  a generous  friend  to  Byron 
and  other  eminent  authors.  Died  in  1843. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  August,  1843;  “Autobiography 
of  William  Jerdan,”  vol.  lii.  chap.  ii. 

Murray,  (Lindley,)  a distinguished  American  gram- 
marian and  educational  writer,  born  near  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1745,  was  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Having  removed  at  an  early  age  to  New  York, 
he  studied  law,  but  he  subsequently  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
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England,  to  which  he  removed  about  1784.  Among  his 
works,  which  obtained  great  popularity  both  in  England 
and  America,  we  may  name  his  “ Power  of  Religion  on 
the  Mind,”  etc.,  (1787,)  “Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage,” (1795,)  “English  Reader,”  “Introduction  to  the 
English  Reader,”  and  “ Duty  and  Benefit  of  a Daily 
Perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,”  (1817.)'  He  also  com- 
piled several  French  readers.  He  died  near  York, 
England,  in  1826. 

See  the  “Memoirs  of  the  Life,  etc.  of  Lindley  Murray,”  written 
by  himself;  E.  Frank,  “ Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  L.  Murray,”  1826; 
“National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  iii.  ; 
Cleveland,  “Compendium  of  American  Literature.” 

Murray,  (Nicholas,)  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  divine, 
born  in  Ireland  in  1803,  studied  theology  at  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  and  in  1834  became  pastor  at  Elizabethtown, 
in  that  State.  He  published  several  theological  works. 
Plis  “Letters  to  Bishop  Hughes,”  (1847-48,)  under  the 
signature  of  Kirwan,  have  enjoyed  a great  popularity, 
and  have  been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages. 
Died  in  1861. 

Murray,  (Patrick,)  a Scottish  writer,  born  in  1703, 
was  the  fifth  Lord  Elibank.  He  published  an  “ Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  and  Consequence  of  the  Public  Debts,” 
“ Thoughts  on  Money,  Circulation,”  etc.,  and  a “ Let- 
ter to  Lord  Hailes  on  his  Remarks  on  the  History  of 
Scotland.”  His  writings  were  highly  esteemed.  Died 
in  1778. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Murray,  (Sir  Robert.)  See  Moray. 

Murray,  (William,)  Earl  of  Mansfield,  lord  chief 
justice,  a British  lawyer  and  orator  of  great  merit  and 
celebrity,  was  born  at  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1704.  He  was 
a younger  son  of  Andrew,  Viscount  Stormont.  Having 
gained  distinction  as  a classical  scholar  at  Oxford,  and 
enlarged  his  mind  by  foreign  travel,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1731.  He  speedily  rose  into  extensive  practice, 
and  in  1743  was  appointed  solicitor-general.  About  this 
time  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  was 
successful  as  an  elegant  and  persuasive  speaker,  and 
defended  the  government  when  Mr.  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham) 
was  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  “He  surpassed  Pitt,” 
says  Macaulay,  “ in  correctness  of  taste,  in  power  of 
reasoning,  in  depth  and  variety  of  knowledge ; but  he 
wanted  the  energy,  the  courage,  the  all-grasping  and  all- 
risking  ambition  which  make  men  great  in  stirring  times.” 
(“  Review  of  the  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.”)  He  was 
appointed  attorney-general  in  1754,  and  chief  justice  of 
the  king’s  bench  in  1756.  Over  that  great  court  he  pre- 
sided with  honour  above  thirty  years.  In  1756  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron  Mansfield.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  he  refused  high  political  positions, 
among  which  was  that  of  lord  chancellor.  He  had, 
however,  a seat  in  the  cabinet  for  more  than  a year.  In 
the  trial  of  Woodfall  for  publishing  “Junius’s  Letters,” 
Lord  Mansfield  gave  offence  to  the  popular  party,  and 
was  censured  for  leaning  against  the  freedom  of  discus- 
sion in  cases  of  libel.  During  the  riots  of  1780,  his  house 
in  London  was  burned  down  by  a mob.  He  died,  with- 
out issue,  in  1793.  “His  mind  and  his  habits,”  says 
Lord  Brougham,  “ were  eminently  judicial ; and  it  may 
be  doubted  if,  taking  both  the  externals  and  the  more 
essential  qualities  into  the  account,  that  go  to  form  a 
great  judge,  any  one  has  ever  administered  the  laws  in 
this  country  whom  we  can  fairly  name  as  his  equal.” 

See  the  “ Life  of  William,  Earl  of  Mansfield,”  by  John  Holli- 
day; Brougham,  “Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III.  ;”  Foss, 
“ The  Judges  of  England ;”  Lord  Campbell,  “ Lives  of  the  Chief 
Justices  ;”  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scots- 
men.” 

Murray,  (William,)  a Scottish  actor,  born  in  1791, 
performed  in  Edinburgh  for  many  years.  Died  in  1852. 

Murray,  (Rev.  William  H.  H.,)  a popular  and 
eloquent  Congregationalist  minister,  born  at  Guilford, 
Connecticut,  April  26,  1840,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1862. 
Having  been  licensed  to  preach  in  1863,  he  officiated 
during  several  years  as  minister  at  Greenwich  and  other 
places  in  Connecticut.  In  1868  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  where  he  was 
installed  as  pastor  in  November  of  that  year.  He  pub- 
lished a work  on  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  which  has 
attracted  a good  deal  of  attention. 


Murray,  (William  Vans,)  an  American  diplomatist, 
born  in  Maryland  about  1762.  Having  studied  law  in 
England,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1791.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  by  Washington  United  States 
minister  at  the  Hague.  Died  in  1803. 

Mursinna,  mooR-sin'nS,  (Christian  Ludwig,)  an 
eminent  German  surgeon,  born  at  Stolpe  in  1744.  He 
became  chief  surgeon  in  the  army  in  1787,  and  published 
several  surgical  works.  Died  in  1823. 

Murtola,  mooR'to-lS,  (Gasparo,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Genoa.  He  wounded,  with  a pistol,  Marini  the 
poet,  who  had  criticised  one  of  his  poems.  Died  in  1624. 

Mus.  See  Decius  Mus 

Musa.  See  Moosa. 

Mu'sa,  (Antonius,)  a celebrated  Roman  physician, 
originally  a slave  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  and  a brother 
of  Euphorbus,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  pre- 
scribed the  use  of  the  cold  bath.  Plaving  cured  the 
emperor  by  this  remedy,  he  received  his  freedom,  and 
was  created  a knight.  Musa  was  also  distinguished  for 
his  literary  tastes,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Virgil 
and  Horace. 

See  Ackermann,  “De  Antonio  Musa,”  1786;  Atterbury, 
“Reflections  on  the  Character  of  lapis,  in  Virgil,  or  the  Character 
of  A.  Musa,”  etc.,  1740 ; Haller,  “ Bibliotheca  Botanica.” 

Musae,  mu'ze,  [Gr.  MoCtrai,]  the  Muses,  sometimes 
called  Pier'ides,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  the  daughters 
of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  (Memory,)  were  supposed  to 
preside  over  poetry,  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  sciences. 
According  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  there  were 
nine  Muses,  namely,  Calliope,  Clio,  Euterpe,  Erato,  Mel- 
pomene, Polyhymnia,  Terpsichore,  Thalia,  and  Urania. 
(See  these  names  under  their  separate  heads.)  The 
places  especially  consecrated  to  the  Muses  were  Mount 
Parnassus,  Mount  Helicon,  and  the  fountains  of  Castalia 
and  Aganippe. 

Musaeus.  See  Musaus. 

Musaeus,  mu-zee'us,  [Gr.  MoiKratof;  Fr.  Mus£e, 
mu'zi',]  a celebrated  and  ancient  Greek  bard,  commonly 
regarded  as  a semi-fabulous  personage.  He  was  said  to  be 
the  son  of  Eumolpus  and  Selene,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Orpheus,  of  whom  he  was  a disciple.  Tradition  in- 
forms us  that  he  presided  over  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
in  the  time  of  Hercules.  He  was  the  reputed  author 
of  several  poetical  works,  among  which  were  “ Oracles,” 
and  a hymn  to  Ceres.  Pausanias  regarded  this  hymn  as 
the  only  genuine  poem  of  Musaeus  that  was  extant  in 
his  time.  Onomacritus  collected  the  Oracles  of  Musaeus 
and  mixed  with  them  some  of  his  own  productions, 
which  he  wished  to  pass  for  the  work  of  Musaeus.  For 
this  imposture  he  was  banished  by  Hipparchus,  the  son 
of  Pisistratus. 

See  Virgil,  “jEneid,”  book  vi.  666;  Ulrici,  “Geschichte  der 
Hellenischen  Dichtkunst.  ” 

Musaeus,  surnamed  Grammat'icus,  or  “the  Gram- 
marian,” is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century. 
He  is  celebrated  for  his  poem  of  “ Hero  and  Leander,” 
a production  of  rare  merit,  of  which  several  good  editions 
have  been  published. 

See  Kromayer,  “De  Musaeo  Grammatico.” 

Musaus  or  Musaeus,  moo-sa'us,  (Johann  Karl 
August,)  a celebrated  German  writer,  born  at  Jena  in 
1735.  His  principal  works  are  a novel  entitled  “The 
German  Grandison,”  (“  Der  Deutsche  Grandison,”  1760,) 
“ Physiognomic  Travels,”  (1778,)  a satire  on  the  theories 
of  Lavater,  “Popular  Legends  of  Germany,”  (1782,) 
which  enjoy  great  popularity,  and  “ Friend  Hein’s  Ap- 
paritions, in  Holbein’s  Manner,”  (1785.)  His  writings 
are  characterized  by  delightful  humour,  simplicity,  and 
genial  satire.  Musaus  was  a relative  of  Kotzebue,  who 
published  in  1791  his  posthumous  works,  with  an  inter- 
esting notice  of  the  author  prefixed.  Died  in  1787. 

Muschenbroek.  See  Musschenbroek. 

Muscher.  See  Musscher. 

Mus'cu-lus  [Ger.  pron.  moos'koo-ltis]  or  Meusel, 
moi'zel,  (Andreas,)  a German  Lutheran  theologian,  born 
at  Schneeberg  in  1540.  He  preached  at  Frankfort- 
on -the-Oder,  and  wrote  “Compendium  Theologicum.” 
Died  in  1581. 

Musculus,  Miisslin,  miis-leen',  orMeusslin,  moiss- 
leen',  (Wolfgang,)  a German  Reformer  and  scholar,  born 
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in  Lorraine  in  1497,  was  a monk  in  his  youth.  He 
was  converted  by  Luther  about  1520,  became  minister 
of  a church  at  Augsburg  in  1531,  and  acquired  a high 
reputation  as  a preacher.  Having  been  banished  from 
Augsburg  in  1548,  he  settled  at  Berne.  He  published 
commentaries  and  other  works.  Died  in  1563. 

See  Craik,  “Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties.” 

Musee.  See  Mus^us. 

Muselli,  moo-sel'lee,  (GrovANNi  Giacomo,)  Mar- 
quis, an  Italian  antiquary  and  writer,  born  at  Verona  in 
1697  ; died  in  1768. 

Musemeci,  moo-sfi-ma'chee,  (Mario,)  an  Italian 
architect  and  antiquary,  born  at  Catanea  in  1778.  He 
wrote  several  works  on  antiquities  and  art,  among  which 
is  “ Opere  archeologiche  ed  artistiche,”  (2  vols.,  1851.) 
Died  in  1852. 

Mus'grave,  (Rev.  George,)  an  English  writer,  born 
about  1798.  He  published  “Rambles  in  Normandy,” 
and  other  books  of  travel.  He  died  in  1883. 

Mus'grave,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  Irish  historian,  born 
about  1758,  published  in  1801  a “History  of  the  Irish 
Rebellions.”  Died  in  1818. 

Musgrave,  (Samuel,)  a grandson  of  the  following, 
was  a distinguished  classical  scholar.  He  published, 
among  other  works,  an  edition  of  Euripides,  and  a treat- 
ise on  Grecian  Mythology.  Died  in  1782. 

Musgrave,  (William,)  an  English  physician  and 
antiquary,  born  in  Somersetshire  in  1657.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1684  became  its 
secretary.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on  the  gout,  and 
a number  of  dissertations  on  British  and  Roman  An- 
tiquities. Died  in  1721. 

Mush'et,  (David,)  a Scottish  metallurgist  and  in- 
ventor, born  at  Dalkeith  in  1772.  He  acquired  distinc- 
tion by  his  improvements  in  the  fabrication  of  iron  and 
steel,  on  which  subject  he  wrote  several  treatises.  He 
originated  the  method  of  assaying  iron  ores  which  is 
now  generally  used.  Died  in  1847. 

Mush'et,  (Robert,)  an  officer  of  the  royal  mint  in 
England,  wrote  able  treatises  on  the  currency  and  mint 
regulations  and  the  state  of  finances.  Died  in  1828. 

Musis  or  Musi,  de,  (Agostino.)  See  Agostino 
Veneziano. 

Musitano,  moo-se-tl'no,  (Carlo,)  a learned  Italian 
medical  writer,  born  in  Calabria  in  1635;  died  in  1714. 

Musius.  See  Muys,  (Cornelius.) 

Mu-so'm-us  Ru'fus,  (Caius,)  a Stoic  philosopher, 
born  in  Etruria,  flourished  about  70  a.d.  He  was 
banished  from  Rome  by  Nero,  but  he  returned  under 
Vespasian,  and  was  excepted  by  him  from  the  sentence 
of  exile  pronounced  against  the  Stoics.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  other  eminent  writers. 
Fragments  of  his  works  are  to  be  found  in  Stobaeus. 

See  Nieuwland,  “Dissertatio  de  C.  Musouio  Rufo,”  1783; 
Tacitus,  “ Annales,”  books  xiv.  and  xv. 

Muspell,  mus'p£l  or  moos'pSl,  written  also  Mas- 
pel,  Muspellheim,  and  Muspelheim,  [etymology 
unknown,]  in  the  Norse  mythology,  the  world  of  light 
and  heat,  situated  in  the  south  part  of  the  universe, — 
Niflheim,  the  habitation  of  mist  and  cold,  being  situated 
in  the  north.  (See  Hela.)  The  inhabitants  of  this 
world  are  called  “ the  sons  of  Muspell,”  among  whom 
Surt,  or  Surtur,  is  chief,  and  the  ruler  of  Muspellheim. 
(See  Surt.) 

Mus'pratt,  (James  Sheridan,)  a distinguished 
chemist,  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1821.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Professor  Graham  at  Glasgow  and  at  London. 
About  1843  he  went  to  Giessen  to  pursue  his  studies 
under  Liebig.  He  produced  at  Giessen  a remarkable 
treatise  on  Sulphites.  He  founded  a College  of  Chem- 
istry in  Liverpool,  and  married  Miss  Susan  Cushman,  the 
actress,  in  1848.  Among  his  works  is  a “ Dictionary 
of  Chemistry  ; or,  Chemistry,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and 
Analytical,”  (2  vols.,  i860.)  He  died  in  1871. 

Muss,  (Charles,)  a painter  in  enamel.  Among  his 
works  is  a picture  of  the  “ Holy  Family.”  Died  in  1824. 

Mussato,  moos-si'to,  (Albertino,)  an  Italian  his- 
torian and  poet,  born  at  Padua  in  1261.  He  wrote  a 
“ History  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Henry  VII.,”  and  a 
number  of  eclogues,  hymns,  and  tragedies.  Died  in  1330. 

Sec  Ginguen£,  “ Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie.” 


Musschenbroek,  van,  vin  mus'Ken-bRook',  (Pe- 
ter,) a celebrated  Dutch  savant,  born  at  Leyden  in  1692. 
He  studied  medicine  in  the  university  of  his  native  city, 
but  he  subsequently  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  experi- 
mental physics,  in  which  he  was  eminently  successful 
and  made  important  discoveries,  especially  in  magnetism 
and  the  cohesion  of  bodies.  Having  visited  England  in 
I7i7>  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Newton,  whose  sys- 
tem he  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  into  Holland. 
He  became  professor  of  physics  and  mathematics  at 
Duisburg  in  1719,  and  afterwards  filled  the  same  chair 
at  Utrecht.  In  1740  he  obtained  the  professorship  of 
philosophy  at  Leyden,  where  he  resided  till  his  death, 
in  1761.  Among  his  principal  works  are  his  “ Physicae 
Experimentales  et  Geometricae  Dissertationes,”  (1729,) 
and  “Elementa  Physicae,”  or  “Introduction  to  Natural 
Philosophy,”  (1734.)  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  a member  of  the  principal 
learned  institutions  of  Europe. 

See  Sa  v£rien,  “ Vies  des  Philosophes Condorcet,  “ filoges 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.  ” 

Musscher  or  Muscher,  van,  vin  mus'Ker,  (Mi- 
chael,) an  eminent  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Rotterdam 
in  1645.  He  studied  successively  under  Van  Tempel, 
Metzu,  and  Jan  Steen,  and  painted  landscapes,  historical 
subjects,  and  portraits.  The  last-named  are  most  highly 
esteemed.  Died  in  1705. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Musset,  de,  deh  mii'sV,  (Louis  Charles  Alfred,) 
a celebrated  French  poet,  born  in  Paris  on  the  nth  of 
November,  1810,  was  a son  of  Musset-Pathay,  noticed 
below.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  Henri  IV.  In 
1830  he  produced  a volume  entitled  “ Tales  of  Spain 
and  Italy,”  (“Contes  d’Espagne  et  d’ltalie,”)  which  at- 
tracted much  attention.  His  reputation  was  increased 
in  1833  by  “The  Cup  and  the  Lips,”  (“  La  Coupe  et  les 
Levres,”)  a drama,  “A  quoi  revent  les  jeunes  Filles?” 
and  “Namouna.”  He  fell  into  a morbid  state  of  mind, 
and  expressed  misanthropic  sentiments  in  several  of  his 
works,  which  are  censured  for  an  immoral  tendency.  He 
published  “ Rolla,”  a poem,  in  1835,  and  “Confessions 
of  a Child  of  the  Age,”  (Enfant  du  Silcle,)  in  1836. 
He  contributed  to  the  “ Revue  des  Deux  Mondes”  a 
number  of  prose  tales,  which  were  admired.  Under  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe  he  was  librarian  to  the  ministry 
of  the  interior.  He  was  admitted  into  the  French 
Academy  in  1852.  Among  his  finest  works  are  four 
poems  entitled  the  “Nights,”  etc.,  (“  Nuits  : La  Nuit  de 
Mai,  La  Nuit  d’Aout,  La  Nuit  d’Octobre,  et  La  Nuit 
de  Decembre,”  1833-37.)  Died  in  Paris  in  May,  1857. 

“None  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries,”  says  Leo 
Joubert,  “has  surpassed  him  in  spontaneity  of  poetical 
genius,  in  the  ardent  and  sincere  expression  of  passion, 
in  vivacity,  grace,  and  eclat  of  soul,  (esprit;)  no  one 
has  represented  with  more  fidelity  the  spiritual  unrest, 
the  melange  of  skepticism  and  religious  aspirations, 
which  characterize  our  epoch.”  (“Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale.” 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “Portraits  contemporains,”  and  “Cause-, 
ries  du  Lundi;”  Clement  de  Ris,  “Portraits  4 la  Plume:  A.  de 
Musset,”  etc.,  1853:  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  July,  1857;  “West- 
minster Review”  for  April,  1869. 

Musset,  de,  (Paul  Edme,)  a novelist,  a brother  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1804.  He  published 
numerous  novels,  which  are  said  to  be  well  written,  and 
among  which  we  notice  “ Lauzun,”  (1835,)  “ The  Brace- 
let,” (1839,)  “Mignard  et  Rigaud,”  (1839,)  and  “Les 
Femmes  de  la  Regence,”  (2  vols.,  1841.) 

Musset,  de,  (Victor  Donatien,)  called  Musset- 
Pathay,  a French  litterateur , born  in  the  Vendomois 
in  1768,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  biographies,  histories,  and  tales,  a “ Life 
of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,”  (2  vols.,  1821.)  Died  in 
1832. 

See  “Souvenirs  historiquesde  Musset-Pathay,”  1810;  Qu^rard, 

“ La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Miisslin.  See  Musculus,  (Wolfgang.) 

Musso,  moos'so,  (Cornf.lio,)  an  Italian  bishop,  dis- 
tinguished as  a preacher,  born  at  Piacenza  in  1511.  He 
became  Bishop  of  Bitonto.  Died  at  Rome  in  1574. 

See  G.  Musso,  “Vitadi  Cornelio  Musso,”  1586. 
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Mustafa,  Mustapha,  Moustapha,  or  Moustafa, 

rnoos'ta-H,  I,  succeeded  his  brother,  Ahmed  I.,  as  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey,  in  1617.  He  was  soon  after  deposed, 
and  his  nephew,  Osman,  raised  to  the  throne.  Though 
re-established  as  Sultan  in  1622,  Mustafa  was  again 
deposed  in  1623,  and  strangled,  in  1639,  by  order  of 
Amurath  IV. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “ Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs.” 

Mustafa,  Mustapha,  or  Moustapha  II.,  son  of 
Mahomet  IV.,  was  born  in  1664,  and  succeeded  Ahmed 
II.  as  Sultan  in  1695.  He  fought  against  the  Austrians 
and  Venetians  with  varying  success,  and  in  1699  con- 
cluded with  those  powers  the  peace  of  Carlowitz.  Being 
deposed  in  1703,  he  died  in  a few  months,  and  his 
brother,  Ahmed  III.,  became  Sultan. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale.” 

Mustafa,  Mustapha,  or  Moustapha  III.,  son  of 
Ahmed  III.,  born  in  1717,  succeeded  Osman  III.  in 
1757.  He  began  in  1769  to  wage  war  with  the  Russians, 
who  took  possession  of  the  Crimea  and  Bessarabia.  He 
died  in  1774,  and  his  brother,  Abdool  Hamid,  succeeded 
to  the  throne. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs.” 

Mustafa,  Mustapha,  or  Moustapha  IV.,  son  of 
Abdool  Hamid,  became  Sultan  on  the  deposition  of  Se- 
lim III.,  in  1807.  Having  caused  Selim  to  be  strangled, 
Mustafa  was  deposed  by  Bairaktar,  Pasha  of  Rudshuk, 
and  his  brother,  Mahmood,  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
During  the  revolt  of  the  Janissaries,  in  1808,  Mustafa 
was  executed  by  the  orders  of  Mahmood. 

See  F.  Mengin,  “Histoire  de  l’Egypte  sous  Mehemet  All.” 

Mustafa,  Mustapha,  or  Moustapha  Ben-Ismail, 
moos'ti-fil  bln  is-mS-eel',  an  Arabian  chief,  born  in 
Algeria  about  1770.  He  became  an  able  adversary  of 
Abd-el-Kader,  against  whom  he  fought  in  co-operation 
with  the  French,  who  gave  him  the  rank  of  general.  He 
was  killed  in  battle  in  May,  1843. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gencrale.” 

Mustapha.  See  Mustafa. 

Mus-tox'y-dis  or  Mustoxidis,  (Andreas,)  a dis- 
tinguished modern  Greek  scholar,  born  at  Corfu  in  1785. 
Fie  studied  at  Pavia,  and  in  1804  was  appointed  histori- 
ographer for  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands.  Among 
his  works,  which  are  chiefly  written  in  Italian,  we  may 
name  “Considerations  on  the  Present  Language  of 
Greece.” 

Mu-su'rus,  (Constantine,)  a Turkish  diplomatist, 
born  in  1807.  He  became  Turkish  ambassador  at  Lon- 
don about  1856. 

Mu  -su'rus,  (Marcus,)  a learned  modern  Greek,  born 
in  Candia  about  1470,  was  professor  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  the  University  of  Padua.  He  assisted  Aldus 
Manutius  in  the  revision  of  Greek  manuscripts,  and 
published,  among  other  works,  the  “ Etymologicum 
Magnum  Graecum.”  In  1516  he  was  appointed  by  Leo 
X.  Archbishop  of  Malvasia.  Died  in  1517. 

Mu'ta,  (from  mutus , “silent,”)  the  name  of  the  god- 
dess of  silence  among  the  Romans. 

Mutiano.  See  Muziano. 

Mutina.  See  Modena. 

Mutio.  See  Muzio. 

Mutis,  moo'tlss,  ? (Don  Jos£  Celf.sttno,)  a cele- 
brated Spanish  botanist  and  physician,  born  at  Cadiz 
in  1732.  He  became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Madrid 
in  1757,  and  in  1760  accompanied  the  Spanish  viceroy 
to  South  America  as  his  physician.  He  subsequently 
devoted  himself  to  scientific  explorations,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1790  director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Natural 
History  at  Santa  Fe.  He  died  in  1808,  leaving  un- 
finished his  “ Flora  of  New  Granada,”  one  of  the  most 
valuable  works  of  the  kind  that  had  then  appeared.  He 
was  the  first  who  distinguished  the  various  species  of 
Cinchona,  (Peruvian  bark,)  the  different  properties  of 
which  he  has  described  in  his  “Historia  de  los  Arboles 
del  Quina.” 

See  Humboldt,  “Voyage  dans  les  Regions  dquinoxiales 
Weddell,  “ Monographie  du  Quinquina.” 

Muy,  du,  dii  mii-e',  (Louis  Nicolas  Victor  de  F£- 
ltx,)  Comte,  a French  military  commander,  born  at 
Marseilles  in  1711.  He  served  in  Germany  in  the  prin- 


cipal campaigns  from  1741  to  1760.  He  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.,  and  was  appointed 
by  the  latter  minister  of  war,  (1774,)  and  marshal  of 
France,  (1775.)  Died  in  1775. 

See  Beauvais,  “Oraison  fun&bre  du  Comte  du  Muy;”  Tressan, 
“filoge  du  Mardchal  du  Muy.” 

Muys,  mois,  [Lat.  Mu'sius,]  (Cornelis,)  a Dutch 
priest  and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Delft  in  1503.  He  was 
hung  by  some  soldiers  at  Leyden  in  1572. 

Muys,  (Wyer  Willem,)  a Dutch  savant  and  writer, 
born  at  Steenwyk  in  1682.  He  was  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  chemistry  at  Franeker.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  one  “ On  the  Matter  of  Light,”  (“  De 
Materia  Luminis,”  1722.)  Died  in  1744. 

Muziano,  moot-se-d'no,  or  Mutiano,  moo-te-i'no, 
(Girolamo,)  one  of  the  first  Italian  painters  of  his  time, 
born  near  Brescia  in  1528,  was  the  pupil  of  Romanino. 
At  an  early  age  he  visited  Rome,  where  his  admirable 
landscapes  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  “the  landscape 
youth.”  He  also  attained  great  excellence  in  historical 
pictures,  and  his  mosaics  in  the  Gregorian  Chapel  are 
esteemed  the  finest  of  modern  times.  Among  his  best 
productions  are  “ The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,”  in  the 
Quirinal  palace,  and  “ A Company  of  Anchorites  listen- 
ing to  a Preacher  in  the  Desert,”  in  the  Church  of  the 
Carthusians.  Muziano  completed  the  drawings  from 
the  Trajan  column  begun  by  Giulio  Romano.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Academy  of  Saint  Luke.  Died  in 
Rome  in  1592. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Orloff,  “ Histoire  de  la 
Peinture  en  Italie.” 

Muzio,  moot'se-o,  or  Mutio,  moo'te-o,  (Girolamo 
Nuzio,)  an  Italian  litterateur,  born  at  Padua  in  1496. 
He  wrote  polemical  treatises  against  the  doctrines  of 
Luther,  which  procured  him  the  surname  of  the  “ Ham- 
mer of  Heretics,”  (“Malleus  Hereticorum,”)  also  vari- 
ous other  works,  in  prose  and  verse.  Died  in  1576- 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Muz'zey,  (Artemas  Bowers,)  an  American  Unita- 
rian divine  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Lexington, 
Massachusetts,  in  1802.  He  published  “The  Young 
Man’s  Friend,”  (1836,)  “Moral  Teacher,”  (1839,)  and 
other  works. 

Myconius,  me-ko'ne-tis,  (Friedrich,)  a German  Re- 
former, born  in  Franconia  in  1491,  was  a monk  in  his 
youth.  He  became  a friend  of  Luther,  whose  doctrines 
he  propagated  with  zeal  and  success.  He  preached  many 
years  at  Gotha,  and  wrote  several  religious  works.  Died 
in  1546. 

See  Anton  Probus,  “Vita  F.  Myconii,”  1547;  Lommatzsch, 
“ Narratio  de  F.  Myconio,”  1825. 

Myconius,  me-ko'ne-us,  (Oswald,)  or  Geisshau- 
ser,  (gls'how'zer,)  a Swiss  Protestant  divine,  born  at 
Lucerne  in  1488,  was  a pupil  of  Erasmus.  He  became 
pastor  of  a church  and  professor  of  divinity  at  Bale. 
He  wrote  a “ Narrative  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Zuin- 
glius.”  Died  in  1552. 

See  Kirchhofer,  “Leben  O.  Myconius  Reformators,”  1814. 

Mydorge,  me'doRzh',  (Claude,)  a French  geometer, 
born  in  Paris  in  1585,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Des- 
cartes, and  furnished  the  glasses  used  by  that  philosopher 
in  his  optical  experiments.  He  wrote  several  treatises 
on  optics  and  mathematics,  and  a defence  of  the  works 
of  Descartes  against  the  Jesuits.  Died  in  1647. 

See  Baillet,  “Viede  Descartes.” 

My'  ers,  (Abraham  C.,)  an  American  officer,  born  in 
South  Carolina  about  1814,  served  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  became  in  1862  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate 
army. 

Myers,  (Peter  Hamilton,)  an  American  novelist, 
born  in  Herkimer  county,  New  York,  in  1812,  has  pub- 
lished “ The  First  of  the  Knickerbockers,”  (1848,)  “ The 
King  of  the  Hurons,”  (1850,)  “The  Van  Veldens,”  and 
several  other  historical  romances. 

Mylius,  mee'le-us,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a German 
bibliographer,  born  in  Weimar  in  1710.  He  published 
“ Bibliotheca  Anonymorum  et  Pseudonymorum,”  (1740,) 
and  “ Historia  Myliana,”  (1752,)  which  contains  biog- 
raphies of  many  men  named  Mylius.  Died  in  1757. 

Mylne,  mfln,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  architect,  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  1734.  He  was  appointed  engineer  to  the 
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New  River  Company,  London,  and  surveyor  of  Saint 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  His  principal  work  is  Blackfriars’ 
Bridge,  completed  in  1769.  Mylne  was  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Saint 
Luke  at  Rome.  Died  in  18 11. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Myn,  van  der,  vtn  der  min,  ( Herman,  ) a Dutch 
artist,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1684,  visited  London,  where 
he  gained  a high  reputation  by  his  portraits.  His  fruit- 
and  flower-pieces  were  also  admired.  Died  in  1741. 

Mynsicht,  von,  fon  min'siict,  (Adrian,)  a German 
chemist  and  physician,  flourished  between  1610  and  1650. 

Mynster,  mun'ster  or  min'ster,  (Jakob  Peter,)  a 
Danish  theologian  and  pulpit  orator,  born  at  Copenhagen 
in  1775,  became  in  1828  court  chaplain.  He  was  created 
Bishop  of  Seeland  in  1834.  He  published  “Reflections 
on  Christian  Doctrine,”  and  other  theological  works. 
Died  in  1854. 

My-rep'sus,  (Nicholas,)  [NucoAaof  6 Mupet/iof,]  a 
Greek  physician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  practised  in 
Rome  or  Constantinople.  He  wrote  a treatise  “ On  the 
Composition  of  Medicines,”  (“  De  Compositione  Medi- 
camentorum,”  etc.) 

Myrick,  (Sir  Samuel  Rush.)  See  Meyrick. 

Myrmidon,  mir'me-don,  [Gr.  M vpfuduv,]  in  classic 
mythology,  was  supposed  to  be  a son  of  Jupiter  and 
Eurymedusa.  According  to  one  tradition,  he  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Myrmidons,  a people  of  Thessaly,  some 
of  whom  Achilles  led  to  the  siege  of  Troy. 

My'  ron,  [Mupuv,]  an  eminent  Greek  sculptor,  born  in 
Boeotia  about  480  b.c.,  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  in 
representing  the  varied  forms  of  animal  life.  He  worked 
with  equal  success  in  marble,  brass,  and  wood.  Among 
his  best  productions  are  a “ Cow  lowing  for  its  Calf,”  in 
bronze,  which  has  been  celebrated  by  the  Latin  and 
Greek  poets  in  numerous  epigrams,  a colossal  group  of 


Jupiter,  Athene,  and  Hercules,  the  “Discobolus,  or 
Quoit-Thrower,”  and  “ Perseus  killing  Medusa.”  His 
athletes,  dogs,  and  sea-monsters  were  also  greatly  ad- 
mired. 

See  K.  O.  Muller,  “ Handbuch  der  Archaologie  der  Kunst;” 
Goethe,  “Propylaen;”  Winckelmann,  “Werke,”  vol.  vi. 

Myronide.  See  Myronides. 

My-ron'i-des,  [Gr.  Mupuwflyf ; Fr.  Myronide,  me'- 
ro'nfed',]  an  Athenian  general,  who  gained  a victory  over 
the  Corinthians  in  457,  and  another  over  the  Boeotians 
in  456  B.c. 

Myrtis,  mir'tis,  [Mupnf,]  a Greek  lyric  poetess  of  high 
reputation,  was  born  at  Anthedon,  and  flourished  about 
500  b.c.  Pindar  is  said  to  have  received  instruction 
from  her. 

Mytens,  ml'tSns,  (Arnold,)  a Flemish  painter,  born 
at  Brussels  in  1541.  Among  his  best  works  is  an  altar- 
piece  representing  the  “ Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with 
the  Apostles,”  at  Naples.  Died  in  1602. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Mytens,  (Daniel,)  the  Elder,  a Dutch  artist,  born 
at  the  Hague  about  1590.  He  was  patronized  by  James 
I.  and  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  painted  the  portraits 
of  a number  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  nobility.  He 
was  regarded  as  second  only  to  Van  Dyck  in  portrait- 
painting. Died  after  1656. 

Mytens,  (Daniel,)  the  Younger,  born  at  the  Hague 
in  1636,  was  a son  of  the  preceding.  He  became  director 
of  the  Academy  at  the  Hague.  His  principal  work  is 
the  ceiling  of  the  Painters’  Hall.  Died  in  1688. 

Mytens,  mii'tens,  (Martin,)  a Swedish  painter,  born 
at  Stockholm  in  1695.  After  visiting  Rome,  he  settled  in 
Vienna,  where  he  became  painter  to  the  court.  Among 
his  best  pieces  is  the  “ History  of  Esther  and  Ahasuerus.” 
Died  in  1755. 
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Na'a-man,  [Heb.  | ID J , J a Syrian  general,  commander 
of  the  army  of  Benhadad,  King  of  Damascus,  lived 
about  890  B.c.  He  was  cured  of  leprosy  by  the  prophet 
Elisha. 

See  II.  Kings  v. 

Nabaj  or  Nabadj,  nl-btj',  a Hindoo  poet,  flourished 
about  1580-1600.  He  wrote  a poem  entitled  “Bhakta- 
mala,”  which  treats  of  the  adventures  and  miracles  of 
Jayadeva  and  other  ascetics. 

Nabega  - Ziad  - Ibn  - Moaweeah-Aldobiani,  n A'- 
be-gi  ze-Ad'  ib’n  mo-A-wee'ah  al-do-be-A'nee,  an  Arabian 
poet,  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century. 
One  of  his  poems,  and  several  fragments,  are  given  in 
the  “Chrestomathie”  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy. 

Na'bis,  [Gr.  NaStf,]  tyrant  of  Sparta,  succeeded  Ma- 
chanidas  about  206  B.c.,  and  signalized  himself  by  his 
cruelty  and  avarice.  In  conjunction  with  Philip  II.  of 
Macedon,  he  subjected  different  parts  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, but  he  was  afterwards  defeated  by  the  Roman 
consul  Flamininus.  He  was  assassinated  by  his  own 
allies,  (192  B.c.) 

Nab-o-nas'sar,  [Gr.  N aSovaoapoc,]  King  of  Babylon, 
lived  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  He  is  celebrated  for  the 
chronological  era  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  was 
employed  as  a point  of  departure  in  ancient  astronomical 
tables.  This  era  began  in  747  B.C. 

Nab-o-po-las'sar,  King  of  Babylon,  was  originally 
a satrap  of  Sardanapalus,  King  of  Assyria.  He  re- 
volted against  that  king,  and,  aided  by  Cyaxares,  King 
of  the  Medes,  took  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  Assyria. 
He  died  in  605  B.c.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
N ebuchadnezzar. 

See  Eusebius,  “ Chronicles Hoefer,  “ La  Ph£nicie,  la  Baby- 
lonie,”  etc. 

Nacchianti,  nSk-ke-An'tee,  [Lat.  Naclan'tus,  ] 
(Giacomo,)  an  Italian  theologian,  born  at  Florence, 
lie  was  a member  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  wrote 
several  works.  Died  in  1569. 

Nachman,  Ben,  bgn  nAK'mAn,  ? (Mosf.s,)  a Spanish 
rabbi,  born  at  Girone  in  1194,  was  versed  in  the  science 


of  the  Cabala.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “ Lex 
Hominis,”  (1519,)  and  “ Fons  Jacobi,”  (1547.) 

Nachtigall,  (Gustav.)  a German  traveller,  was  born 
in  1834.  In  1870-74  he  made  valuable  explorations  in 
the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Soudan.  Died  in  1885. 

Nachtigall,  [Lat.  Luscin'ius,]  (Oxmar,)  a German 
scholar  and  writer,  born  at  Strasburg  about  1487.  He 
preached  against  the  doctrines  of  Luther  at  Augsburg,  and 
taught  Greek  at  Strasburg.  Among  his  works  is  “ Evan- 
gelica  Historia  e Giaeco  vena,”  (1523  ) Died  1535. 

Nacke  or  Naecke,  nek'keh,  (Gustav  Heinrich,)  a 
German  historical  painter,  born  at  Frauenstein'in  1785. 
He  became  professor  of  painting  in  the  Academy  of 
Dresden  in  1824.  His  works  are  highly  commended. 
Died  at  Dresden  in  1835. 

Naclantus.  See  Nacchianti. 

Na'dab,  [Heb.  311,]  son  of  Jeroboam,  King  of  Israel, 
succeeded  him  in  968  b.c.  While  engaged  soon  after  in 
fighting  against  the  Philistines,  he  was  slain  by  Baasha, 
the  son  of  Ahijah,  who  ruled  in  his  stead. 

Nadal,  ni'dil',  (Augustin,)  Abb£,  a mediocre 
French  author,  born  at  Poitiers  in  1664,  wrote  tragedies 
in  verse,  criticisms,  and  moral  essays.  Died  in  1740. 

Nadasti,  nA-dAs'tee,  ? written  also  De  Nadzad, 
(Thomas,)  a Hungarian  general,  was  an  ancestor  of  the 
following.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the  defence  of 
Buda  against  the  Sultan  Solyman  in  1529,  and  afterwards 
rendered  important  military  services  to  Charles  V. 

See  Isthvanfi,  “ Historia  Hungarorum.” 

Nadasti,  de,  deh  nl-dAs'tee,  ? (Francis,)  Count,  a 
patriotic  Hungarian  statesman,  who  opposed  the  des- 
potic policy  of  the  emperor  Leopold.  He  was  accused 
of  a conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Leopold,  unjustly 
condemned,  and  beheaded  in  1671.  He  was  author 
of  a “ History  of  Hungary,”  (1664.) 

See  MailAth,  “ Geschichte  der  Magyaren.” 

Nadaud,  ni'do',  (Gustave,)  a French  musician  and 
writer  of  songs,  born  at  Roubaix  in  1820.  He  produced 
both  the  words  and  the  music  of  many  popular  songs. 
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Nadault  de  Buffon,  nt'do'  deh  bu'fdN',  (Benjamin 
Henri,)  a French  engineer  and  writer,  born  at  Mont- 
bard  in  1804.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a 
“Course  of  Agriculture,”  (4  vols.,  1853-56,)  and  “The 
Correspondence  of  Buffon,”  (2  vols.,  i860.) 

Nadezhdin,  n3/d£zh-din,  written  also  Nadeshdin, 
(Nicholas  Ivanovitch,)  a Russian  littlrateur,  born  in 
Riazan  in  1804.  He  became  a councillor  of  state  at 
Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  died  in  1856. 

Nftdir  Shcth,  ni'dir  shih,  written  also  Nader  Chah, 
Nadir  Schah,  and  Nauder  Shah,  also  called  Koolee 
(or  Kouli)  Khan,  koo'lee  kIh,  a celebrated  Persian 
conqueror,  of  Turkish  extraction,  born  in  Khorassan  in 
1688.  His  courage  and  abilities  early  gained  him  dis- 
tinction in  the  service  of  the  governor  of  that  province  ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  ill  treatment,  he  left  Khorassan 
and  became  the  head  of  a band  of  robbers.  Being  soon 
after  called  upon  by  Tahmasp,  Shah  of  Persia,  to  oppose 
the  Afghans,  he  succeeded,  within  two  years,  in  expelling 
them  from  the  country,  upon  which  he  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief,  (1729.)  Tahmasp  having  in  1732  made 
a disadvantageous  treaty  with  Turkey,  Nadir  resolved 
to  prosecute  the  war,  and  gained  such  popularity  by 
the  success  of  his  arms  that  on  his  return  he  dethroned 
the  Shah  and  assumed  the  supreme  power.  In  1738 
he  conquered  Candahar  and  Afghanistan.  Having  soon 
after  invaded  India,  he  entered  Delhi  in  1739,  and  took 
possession  of  the  imperial  treasures.  The  inhabitants, 
on  a false  report  of  Nadir’s  death,  attacked  his  soldiers. 
After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  restrain  them,  he  ordered 
a wholesale  massacre,  in  which,  it  is  stated  by  Fraser, 
120,000  perished.  His  many  acts  of  tyranny  and  cruelty 
at  length  caused  him  to  be  assassinated,  (1747.)  In  the 
early  part  of  his  career  Nadir  Shah  appears  to  have  been 
not  only  an  able,  but,  on  the  whole,  a just  and  humane, 
prince  ; but  later  in  life,  having  become  a prey  to  avarice 
and  suspicion,  his  acts,  it  is  said,  “exceeded  in  barbarity 
all  that  has  been  recorded  of  the  most  bloody  tyrants.” 

See  Fraser,  “History  of  Nadir  Shah,”  1742:  “Life  of  Nadir 
Shah,”  by  his  secretary,  Madhy  Khan,  translated  into  French  by 
Sir  William  Jones;  Malcolm,  “History  of  Persia,”  vol.  ii. 

Naecke.  See  Nacke. 

Naenia,  nee'ne-a,  [Fr.  NFnie,  nk'ne',]  a Roman  god- 
dess that  presided  over  funerals.  This  word  signifies  a 
“ dirge”  or  “ funeral  song.” 

Naerssen,  van,  vfn  n§Rs'sen,  [Lat.  Nars'sius,] 
(Jan,)  a Dutch  writer  of  Latin  poetry,  born  at  Dort  in 
1580.  He  became  physician  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  at 
Stockholm,  and  wrote  “Gustavidos  Libri  III.,”  (1632.) 
Died  in  1637. 

Nsevius,  nee've-us,  (Cneius,)  a Roman  poet,  born  in 
Campania  about  272  B.C.,  was  the  author  of  an  epic  poem 
on  the  Punic  War,  and  of  several  dramas.  A few  frag- 
ments only  of  his  writings  are  extant.  He  is  praised 
by  Cicero  as  being  in  some  respects  superior  to  Ennius. 
He  died  about  204  b.c.  “Cneius  Naevius,”  says  Pro- 
fessor Sellar,  “ is  the  first  in  the  line  of  Roman  poets 
and  the  first  writer  in  the  Latin  language  whose  frag- 
ments give  indication  of  original  power.” 

See  Cicero,  “De  Oratore Sellar,  “Roman  Poets  of  the 
Republic,”  chap.  iii. ; Klussmann,  “ C.  Nsevii  Poetse  Vita,”  1843. 

N&ga,  ni'ga,  a Sanscrit  word,  signifying  “snake,”  and 
forming,  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  name  of  a mon- 
ster regarded  as  a demi-god,  having  a human  face,  with 
the  tail  of  a serpent  and  the  expanded  neck  of  a cobra 
de  capello.  The  race  of  these  beings  is  said  to  have 
sprung  from  Kasyapa,  in  order  to  people  Patala,  or  the 
regions  below  the  earth.  (See  Patala.) 

See  Wilson,  “Sanscrit  Dictionary.” 

Nagele,  na'geh-leh,  (Franz  Karl,)  a German  medi- 
cal writer,  born  at  Dusseldorf  in  1778;  died  in  1851. 

Nag'lee,  (Henry  M.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Philadelphia  about  1815,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1835.  He  became  a brigadier-general  early  in  1862,  and 
commanded  a brigade  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  May 
31  of  that  year. 

Nagler,  ni'gler,  (Karl  Ferdinand  Friedrich,)  a 
Prussian  statesman,  born  at  Anspach  in  1770.  Being 
appointed  in  1823  postmaster-general,  he  effected  a great 
reform  in  the  postal  system.  He  was  made  minister  of 
state  in  1836.  He  made  a very  valuable  collection  of 


works  of  art,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  pictures, 
was  purchased  for  the  Museum  at  Berlin.  Died  in  1846. 

Nagy  Saiidor,  nody  (almost  noj)  sln'dor,  (Joseph,) 
a Hungarian  general,  born  at  Grosswardein  in  1804.  He 
fought  for  the  national  cause  in  1848,  became  a general 
about  April,  1849,  and  served  with  distinction  in  several 
battles.  Having  been  taken  prisoner  at  Vilagos,  he  was 
executed  in  October,  1849. 

^ Naliarro,  nd-dr'ro,  (BartolomF  de  Torres — di  toR'- 
rls,)  a Spanish  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Torres,  flourished 
about  1500-20.  He  wrote  comedies,  satires,  epistles,  etc. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Nahl,  nil,  (Johann  August,)  a German  sculptor, 
born  in  Berlin  in  1710.  He  adorned  the  public  buildings 
of  that  city  with  his  works.  Died  in  1781. 

Nahl,  (Johann  August,)  a German  painter,  born 
near  Berne  in  1752,  was  a son  of  the  preceding.  He 
worked  at  Rome  and  Cassel.  Pie  painted  subjects  of 
Greek  mythology,  and  landscapes.  Died  in  1825. 

Nahl,  (Johann  Samuel,)  a German  sculptor,  born 
at  Anspach  in  1664.  He  settled  at  Berlin,  where  he  was 
appointed  court  sculptor,  and  rector  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  Died  in  1728. 

Nahl,  (Samuel,)  a sculptor,  brother  of  Johann  August, 
(1752-1825,)  was  born  at  Berne  in  1748  ; died  in  1813. 

Na'hum,  [ Pleb.  Dim,]  one  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets  of  the  Hebrews,  flourished  under  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  about  720  B.c.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born  at  Elkosh,  in  Galilee,  from  which  he  was  surnamed 
the  Elkoshite.  He  foretells  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  and  the  city  of  Nineveh  in  the  most 
glowing  and  forcible  language,  and  in  sublimity  is  equal 
if  not  superior  to  any  other  of  the  minor  prophets. 

Nakuys,  ni'hoi9,  (Hubert  Gerard,)  Baron,  a 
Dutch  writer  and  military  officer,  born  at  Amsterdam 
in  1782.  He  rendered  important  services  in  Java, 
where  he  passed  many  years,  and  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  “ Considerations  on  Dutch  India,”  (1847.)  Died 
in  1858. 

Naiades.  See  Naiads. 

Naiads,  na'yads,  [Gr.  Naiackf  or  NiyMcf ; Lat.  Nai'a- 
DES,]  in  classic  mythology,  were  fresh-water  Nymphs,  or 
inferior  female  divinities,  supposed  to  preside  over  rivers, 
lakes,  brooks,  and  fountains,  and  to  be  daughters  of 
Jupiter.  They  were  represented  as  young  and  beautiful 
virgins  leaning  upon  an  urn  from  which  flows  a stream 
of  water. 

Naigeon,  nk'zhiN',  (Jacques  AndrF,)  a mediocre 
French  litterateur , born  in  Paris  in  1738.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Diderot,  whose  skeptical  opinions  he  shared, 
and  was  one  of  the  redacteurs  of  the  “ Encyclopedic.” 
He  edited  the  works  of  Diderot  and  of  other  French 
authors.  Died  in  1810. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  General  e “ Dictionnaire  des  Sci- 
ences philosophiques.” 

Naigeon,  (Jean,)  a French  painter,  born  at  Beaune 
in  1757,  was  a pupil  of  David.  Died  in  Paris  in  1832. 

Naigeon,  (Jean  Guillaume  Elzidor,)  a French 
painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1797,  was  a son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  became  conservator  of  the  Musee  Egyptien 
in  1861. 

Naillac,  de,  deh  ni'yik',  (Philibert,)  a French 
chevalier,  born  about  1340,  became  grand  master  of  the 
order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  in  1396.  He  fought 
against  Bayazeed  (Bajazet)  at  the  siege  of  Nicopolis, 
(1396,)  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  Council  of 
Pisa.  Died  in  1421. 

Naima,  ni'mi,  a Turkish  historian,  flourished  about 
1700.  He  wrote  an  “Ottoman  History  from  1591  to 
1659,”  which  was  published  in  2 vols.,  (1734.) 

Nain,  Le.  See  Tillemont. 

Naironi,  nl-ro'nee,  (Antonius  Faustus,)  a learned 
Maronite,  born  near  Mount  Libanus  in  1631,  was  pro- 
fessor of  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  languages  in  the 
College  della  Sapienza  at  Rome.  Died  in  1711. 

See  Dupin,  “ Auteurs  eccldsiastiques,”  etc. 

Naiven,  nl'ven,  (M.,)  a Dutch  painter,  born  in  1570 ; 
died  in  1651. 

Nakhimof,  nipKe-mof',  written  alsoNakhimow  and 
Nakhimov,  (Akim  Nikolaevitch,)  a Russian  poet, 
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born  at  Kharkof  in  1782.  His  principal  works  are 
satires  in  verse,  fables,  and  a witty  piece  in  prose  entitled 
“ The  Speaking  Monkeys,”  on  the  subject  of  Napoleon’s 
attempted  conquest  of  Russia.  He  died  in  1814,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-one. 

Nake  or  Naeke,  na'keh,  (August  Friedrich,)  a 
German  philologist,  born  at  Frauenstein  in  1788.  He 
produced  “Opuscula  Philologica,”  (2  vols.,  1842-44.) 
Died  in  1838. 

Nakoola  or  Nakoula,  nS-koo'IS,  (Mooal'lem,)  sur- 
named  EL  Turk,  an  Arabian  historian,  born  in  Syria  in 
1763  ; died  in  1828. 

Nakwaska,  nSk-vis'ki,  (Anne,)  a Polish  novelist, 
born  in  1779,  was  the  wife  of  senator  Nakwaska.  Died 
at  Warsaw  in  1851. 

NaFa,  [Hindoo  pron.  nul'a,]  in  the  Hindoo  mythology, 
the  name  of  a monkey  chief,  who,  according  to  some 
authorities,  built  for  Rama  the  bridge  from  continental 
India  to  the  island  of  Ceylon.  (See  Rama.) 

See  Moor,  “ Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Naldi,  n3Fdee,  [Lat.  Nal'dius,]  (Matteo,)  a learned 
Italian  medical  writer  and  linguist,  born  at  Sienna.  He 
became  chief  physician  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.  Died 
at  Rome  in  1682. 

Naldi,  (Naldo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Florence 
about  1420,  was  a friend  of  Politian.  He  wrote  the 
“ Life  of  G.  Manetti,”  and  several  admired  poems. 
Died  about  1470. 

Naldi,  (Sebastiano,)  an  Italian  singer,  performed  in 
London.  Died  in  Paris  in  1819. 

Naldini,  nttl-dee'nee,  (Battista,)  a skilful  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Florence  in  1537.  He  painted  in  oil 
and  fresco  at  Rome  and  Florence.  Died  after  1590. 

Naldini,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  sculptor,  born  at  Rome, 
flourished  about  1650.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Saint  Luke  in  1654. 

Naldius.  See  Naldi. 

Nalian,  n3/le-3.n,  (James,)  an  Armenian  religious 
writer,  born  at  Zimara  about  1695.  He  became  Arme- 
nian Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  1741,  and  acquired 
a high  reputation  by  his  writings.  Died  in  1764. 

NaF  son,  (John,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  about 
1638.  He  became  rector  of  Doddington  and  prebendary 
of  Ely.  His  chief  work  is  “ An  Impartial  Collection  of 
the  Affairs  of  State  from  1639  to  the  Murder  of  Charles 
I.,”  (1683.)  Died  in  1686. 

Namur,  nl'miiR',  (J ean  Pie,)  a Belgian  bibliographer, 
born  at  Luxemburg  in  1804,  published  several  works. 

Nana-Sahib,  ni'nl  sI'Hib,  a Hindoo  chief  of  mu- 
tineers, born  in  Poonah  about  1820.  He  committed 
atrocious  cruelties  on  English  women  and  children  at 
Cawnpore  in  1857. 

See  McLeod  Innes,  “ Rough  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow.” 
Calcutta,  1857  : E.  D.  Forgues,  “ La  Revolte  des  Cipayes;”  “ Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Nancel,  de,  deh  nSN'sIl',  [Lat.  Nance'lius,]  (Nico- 
las,) a French  physician  and  writer,  born  in  1539.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  a “ Life  of  Peter  Ramus,” 
(1600.)  Died  in  1610. 

Nancelius.  See  Nancel. 

Nan'di,  [modern  Hindoo  pron.  nun'df,]  in  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  the  name  of  a white  bull,  regarded  as  the 
vahan  or  vehicle  of  Siva,  which  see. 

Nanek,  n 3/nek,  or  Nanak,  sometimes  written  Na- 
nuk,  called  also  Yanaka,  (yi'na-ka,)  and  Nirankar, 
the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Sikhs,  was  born  in  Lahore 
about  1468.  He  wrote  a book  called  “ Adi-Granth,” 
and  taught  a species  of  monotheism.  Died  in  1539. 

Nangis,  de,  deh  nSN'zhe',  (Guillaume,)  a French 
historian  and  Benedictine  monk.  He  wrote  a “Life  of 
Saint  Louis,”  a general  chronicle,  and  a “ Chronicle  of 
the  Kings  of  France.”  Died  about  1302. 

Nangis,  de,  (Louis  Armand  de  Brichanteau — deh 
bRe'shdN'to',)  Marquis,  a French  general,  was  born  in 
1682.  He  served  in  several  campaigns  in  Flanders,  and 
obtained  the  rank  of  marshal  of  France  in  1741.  Died 
in  1742. 

Nani,  n3/nee,  (Giambattista  Felice  Gasparo,)  a 
Venetian  historian,  born  in  1616.  He  was  for  twenty- 
five  years  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  He  was 


successively  appointed  historiographer  and  archivist  of 
the  republic,  and  procurator  of  Saint  Mark,  (1661.)  His 
principal  work  is  a “History  of  the  Venetian  Republic 
from  1613  to  1671,”  (2  vols.,  1662-79.)  Died  in  1678. 

See  Nic^ron,  “Mdmoires.” 

Nani,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  jurist,  born  at  Morbegno 
in  1757 ; died  in  1813. 

Nanini,  nd-nee'nee,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  Italian 
composer,  born  at  Vallerano  about  1540,  served  as  a 
chanter  in  the  pontifical  chapel  in  Rome.  He  composed 
motets,  madrigals,  and  canzonettas.  Died  in  1607. 

Nan'na,  or  n3n'n3,  [etymology  uncertain ; according 
to  Keyser,  it  is  derived  from  nenna,  to  “ be  inclined  to,” 
to  “like,”]  in  the  Norse  mythology,  the  wife  of  Balder 
“the  Good.”  When  her  husband  was  slain,  she  grieved 
so  intensely  that  her  heart  burst,  her  spirit  followed  his 
to  Hela’s  realm,  and  her  body  was  laid  on  the  same 
funeral  pile  with  that  of  her  beloved  Balder. 

See  Keyser,  “Religion  of  the  Northmen;”  Thorpe,  “North- 
ern  Mythology,”  vol.  i. 

Nanni,  (Giovanni.)  See  Annius  of  Viterbo. 

Nanni,  ndn'nee,  (Giovanni,)  called  also  Giovanni 
da  Udine,  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Udine  about  1490. 
He  was  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  his  stuccos  and 
grotesque  ornaments.  Many  of  his  best  works  are  at 
Rome  and  Florence.  Died  in  1564. 

Nanni,  (Peter.)  See  Nanning. 

Nanni,  (Remigio,)  [sometimes  called,  in  French, 
Remi  de  Florence,  ri'me'  deh  AoVSnss',]  an  Italian 
Dominican  monk  and  writer  in  verse  and  prose,  was 
born  at  Florence  about  1521.  He  edited  Villani’s  “ His- 
toric universali,”  and  Guicciardini’s  “ Istoria  d’ltalia.” 
Died  in  1581. 

See  Niceron,  “Mdmoires.” 

Nanni  di  Bacoio  Bigio,  nfin'nee  dee  bfit'cho  bee'jo, 
a Florentine  sculptor  and  architect,  worked  at  Rome 
about  1530-50.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  enmity 
to  Michael  Angelo. 

Nanni  di  Banco,  n3n'nee  dee  bfin'ko,  an  Italian 
sculptor,  born  at  Florence  in  1383  ; died  after  1421. 

Nanning,  nin'ning,  or  Nanni,  nin'nee,  [Lat.  Nan'- 
nius,]  (Peter,)  a Dutch  philologist  and  critical  writer, 
born  at  Alkmaar  in  1500.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Ob- 
servations on  the  Institutes  of  Civil  Law,”  and  a trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  into  Latin  verse.  Died  in  1557. 

Nannini,  n3n-nee'nee,  (Agnolo  or  Giovannini,) 
surnamed  Firenzuola,  an  Italian  litterateur,  born  at 
Florence  in  1493,  was  the  author  of  satirical  and  bur- 
lesque poems,  dramas,  and  a number  of  novels  in  the 
style  of  Boccaccio’s  “ Decamerone.” 

Nannius.  See  Nanning. 

Nannoni,  nin-no'nee,  (Angelo,)  an  eminent  Italian 
surgeon,  born  at  Florence  in  1715.  He  became  pro- 
fessor and  chief  surgeon  in  the  Hospital  of  Florence. 
His  success  as  an  operator  and  as  a lecturer  attracted 
patients  and  pupils  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
Europe.  He  wrote  several  esteemed  works,  among 
which  is  “Della  Semplicita  del  Medicare,”  (1761-67.) 
Died  in  1790. 

See  Agostino  Nannoni,  “ Elogio  del  Professore  A.  Nannoni,” 
1790. 

Nannoni,  (Lorenzo,)  a surgeon,  born  at  Florence  in 
1749,  was  a son  of  the  preceding.  He  wrote  on  anatomy 
and  surgery.  Died  in  1812. 

Nansouty,  de,  deh  nbN'soo'te',  (£tienne  Antoine 
Marie  Champion — s’nSN'pe-iN',)  Count,  a French 
general,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1768.  He  was  made  a 
general  of  brigade  about  1798,  and  a general  of  division 
in  1803.  According  to  Chateaubriand,  he  was  one  of 
the  best  cavalry  officers  that  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
produced.  The  same  writer  states  that  he  completed 
the  victory  at  Austerlitz,  (1805,)  and  commenced  that  of 
Wagram,  (1809.)  He  was  wounded  at  Borodino,  (1812,) 
and  commanded  the  cavalry  at  Leipsic.  In  1814  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  restored  Bourbons.  Died  in 
February,  1815. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Generaux  Franfais.” 

Nanteuil,  nfiN'tuI'  or  nftN'tuh'ye,  (C^lestin,)  a 
French  painter  and  lithographer,  born  in  Rome  in  1813. 
He  became  a resident  of  Paris. 
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Nanteuil,  (Charles  Franqois  Lebceuf— leh'buF,) 
a French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1792.  He  gained 
the  grand  prize  in  1817.  Among  his  works  is  “Eurydice 
Dying.” 

Nanteuil,  (Robert,)  a French  artist,  born  at  Rheims 
in  1630,  painted  excellent  portraits  in  pastel,  but  was 
chiefly  distinguished  as  an  engraver.  Among  his  mas- 
ter-pieces are  the  portraits  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
Simon  Arnaud  de  Pomponne,  and  Van  Steenbergen, 
the  Dutch  advocate.  In  the  department  of  portrait- 
engraving Nanteuil  has  never  been  surpassed.  He  was. 
designer  and  cabinet  engraver  to  Louis  XIV.  Died 
in  1678. 

See  R.  Dumesnil,  “ Le  Peintre-Graveur  Framjais;”  Basan, 
“ Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Nanteuil,  de,  deh  n&N'tuF,  (Gaugiran,)  a French 
dramatist,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1778  ; died  after  1830. 

Nantier-Didiee,  nSr/te-i'  de'de-i',  Madame,  a 
French  operatic  singer,  born  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  in 
1832.  She  performed  with  success  in  Paris  and  London. 

Nantigny  or  Nantigni,  de,  deh  nfiN'tfen'ye',  (Louis 
Chasot,)  a French  writer  on  genealogy,  was  born  in 
Burgundy  in  1692.  He  published  “Historical  Genealo- 
gies of  Kings,  Emperors,  and  Sovereign  Houses,”  and 
other  works  of  the  kind.  Died  in  1755. 

Napaeae,  na-pee'e,  | Gr.  N aTccuai;  Fr.  Naples,  nf'pi',] 
in  the  classic  mythology,  were  nymphs  of  forests,  groves, 
and  glens.  (See  Nymphte.) 

Napees.  See  Naivete. 

Naper.  See  Napier,  (John.) 

Na'pl-er,  (Sir  Charles  James,)  a British  general, 
born  at  Whitehall  in  1782,  was  the  son  of  the  Hon. 
George  Napier  and  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  a daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  He  was  a cousin  of  Admiral 
Charles  John  Napier,  and  a brother  of  Sir  William, 
the  historian.  He  gained  the  rank  of  major  in  1806, 
was  wounded  in  several  actions  in  Spain  between  1808 
and  1812,  became  lieutenant-colonel  in  1811,  and  was 
employed  in  ravaging  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
in  1813-14.  He  acted  with  credit  for  several  years  as 
Governor  of  Cephalonia,  from  which  he  was  recalled  in 
1830.  Having  risen  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  he 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  army  in  Bengal  in 
1841.  He  increased  his  reputation  by  the  conquest  of 
Sinde,  (1843,)  in  which  he  performed  several  exploits 
that  were  highly  extolled.  His  efforts  to  reform  the 
civil  administration  of  Sinde  are  also  commended.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1847,  and  was  again  sent  to 
India  in  1849,  to  oppose  the  Sikhs,  but  on  his  arrival 
found  that  the  war  was  ended.  In  1850  he  returned 
home.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Lights  and  Shadows 
of  Military  Life,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1853. 

See  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  “Life  and  Opinions  of  Sir  Charles 
J.  Napier;”  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  July  and  August,  1857. 

Na'pl-er,  (Sir  Charles  John,)  K.C.B.,  an  eminent 
British  admiral,  born  in  Stirling  county,  Scotland,  in 
1786,  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  C.  Napier,  of  Merchiston 
Hall,  Scotland,  and  a descendant  of  the  inventor  of 
logarithms.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1799,  and,  after 
fighting  in  several  actions  with  the  French,  distinguished 
himself  at  Baltimore  and  other  places  in  the  United 
States  in  1813  and  1814.  After  1814  he  passed  about 
fifteen  years  in  inaction,  on  half-pay.  He  commanded 
the  Portuguese  fleet  which  in  1833  gained  a decisive 
victory  over  the  fleet  of  Don  Miguel,  for  which  he  was 
made  a Portuguese  grandee  of  the  first  class.  As  second 
in  command,  Captain  Napier  served  with  distinction  at 
the  reduction  of  Acre,  in  1840,  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  title  of  knight  commander  of  the  Bath.  In  1841  he 
became  rear-admiral,  and  commanded  the  Channel  fleet 
for  several  years.  He  advocated  naval  reform  in  letters 
which  were  printed,  and  as  a member  of  Parliament 
supported  liberal,  or  rather  radical,  measures.  After  the 
commencement  of  the  Russian  war,  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  (1854,)  and  proposed  to 
take  Cronstadt,  but  found  it  too  well  fortified,  and  re- 
turned without  any  remarkable  achievement.  After  his 
return  to  Parliament,  in  1855,  he  imputed  his  failure  to 
the  fault  of  the  ministers.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
admiral  in  1858.  Died  in  November,  i860.  “In  his 
name  is  summed  up  all  that  he  was.  A Napier  is  a man 


possessed  of  high  spirits,  immense  courage,  great  in- 
genuity, and  prodigious  egotism.”  (“  London  Times,” 
November,  i860.) 

See  General  E.  Napier,  “ Life  and  Correspondence  of  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  J.  Napier,”  1861. 

Napier,  (Francis,)  Lord,  a British  diplomatist,  a 
son  of  the  eighth  Baron  Napier,  was  born  in  1819.  He 
became  minister-plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States 
about  1856.  In  December,  i860,  he  was  appointed  am- 
bassador-extraordinary to  the  court  of  Russia,  and  in 
1864  was  transferred  to  Berlin.  He  was  governor  01 
Madras  1866-1872. 

Napier,  (Henry  Edward,)  an  English  naval  officer 
and  writer,  born  in  1789,  was  a brother  of  Sir  Charles 
James  Napier.  He  published  “ Florentine  History  from 
the  Earliest  Authentic  Records,”  (6  vols.,  1847.)  Died 
in  1853. 

Napier,  written  also  Naper,  Neper,  or  Nepair,  [Lat. 
Napie'rus,]  (John,)  Baron  of  Merchiston,  a Scottish 
mathematician,  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  logarithms, 
was  born  at  Merchiston  Castle,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1550. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Archibald  Napier,  master  of  the 
mint.  He  entered  the  University  of  Saint  Andrew’s 
about  1563,  and  a few  years  later  travelled  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  He  appears  to  have  returned 
about  1571,  after  which  he  devoted  himself  to  mathe- 
matics, theology,  and  literature.  In  1593  he  published 
an  ingenious  work  called  “A  Plain  Discovery  of  the 
Revelation  of  Saint  John,”  in  which  he  labours  to  prove 
that  popery  is  antichristian.  It  is  probable  that  prior  to 
1594  he  began  the  train  of  inquiry  which  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  logarithms.  His  tables  were  first  published 
in  1614,  with  the  title  of  “The  Description  of  the  Won- 
derful Law  of  Logarithms,”  (“  Mirifici  Logarithmorum 
Canonis  Descriptio.”)  “ The  invention  of  logarithms,” 
says  Hallam,  “is  one  of  the  rarest  instances  of  sagacity 
in  the  history  of  mankind;  and  it  has  been  justly  noticed 
as  remarkable  that  it  issued  complete  from  the  mind  of 
its  author,  and  has  not  received  any  improvement  since 
his  time.”  In  solving  the  problems  of  trigonometry, 
this  invention  is  of  immense  utility,  as  it  reduces  the 
labour  of  months  to  a few  days,  and  liberates  the  ope- 
rator from  the  errors  which  are  almost  inevitable  in  long 
calculations.  He  died  in  1617,  leaving  several  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  named  Archibald,  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1627,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Napier. 

See  “ Life,  Writings,  and  Inventions  of  John  Napier,”  by  Earl 
of  Buchan  and  Walter  Minto,  1787;  Mark  Napier,  “Memoirs 
of  John  Napier,”  1834.  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Napier,  (Joseph,)  aif  Irish  lawyer  and  politician, 
born  at  Belfast  in  1804.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1831,  and  elected  to  Parliament  for  the  University  of 
Dublin  in  1848.  He  became  attorney-general  for  Ireland 
in  1852,  and  was  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  (rom  March, 
1858,  to  June,  1859.  He  was  also  a member  of  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council.  D.ed  in  1882. 

Napier,  (Macvey,)  a Scottish  editor,  born  in  the 
county  of  Stirling  in  1776.  He  became  professor  of 
conveyancing  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  edited 
the  seventh  edition  of  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica,” 
and  succeeded  Lord  Jeffrey  as  editor  of  the  “ Edinburgh 
Review”  in  1829.  He  performed  the  duties  of  this  po- 
sition with  ability  for  about  eighteen  years.  Among  his 
contributions  to  the  “ Edinburgh  Review”  is  an  article 
on  “Raleigh,”  (April,  1840.)  Died  in  1847. 

See  “Notice  of  Macvey  Napier,”  London,  1847;  Chambers, 
“ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen, ’’(Supplement.) 

Napier,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  mechanical  engineer, 
distinguished  for  the  construction  of  steamships,  was  born 
at  Dumbarton  in  1791.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
a blacksmith,  and  in  1815  became  master  of  a smithery 
in  Glasgow.  A few  years  later  he  began  to  make  engines 
for  steamboats  ; and  he  has  since  become  the  head  of  the 
large  establishment  of  Robert  Napier  & Sons,  of  Glas- 
gow. He  constructed  the  machinery  of  the  British 
Queen,  and  about  1840  furnished  Mr.  Cunard  with  four 
steamships  which  plied  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  In  1836  he  built  the  Persia,  which  was  perhaps 
unrivalled  in  strength  and  speed.  Since  1859  he  has 
built  several  iron-clad  ships  for  the  royal  navy. 
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Napier  of  Magdala  (Robert  Cornelis  Napier) 
Baron,  a Biitish  general,  born  in  Ceylon  about  1810. 
Duiing  the  Sepoy  mutiny  of  1857-58  he  rendered  impo.  t- 
ant  services  as  military  engineer.  He  commanded  an  ex 
pedition  sent  agiinst  Abyssinia  about  the  close  of  1867. 
lie  gained  a decisive  Victory  at  Magdala  in  April,  1868, 
over  King  Theodore,  (who  was  killed  in  that  action,)  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Lord  Napier.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Gibraltar  in  1876. 

Napier,  (Sir  William  Francis,)  a British  general, 
famous  as  the  historian  of  the  Peninsular  war,  was  born 
at  Castletown,  Kildare  county,  Ireland,  in  1785.  He 
was  a brother  of  General  Charles  James  Napier,  and 
cousin  of  Admiral  Charles  J.  Napier.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1800,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  captain  in  1804. 
From  1808  to  1814  he  served  in  the  Peninsular  war, 
during  which  he  was  frequently  wounded.  He  received 
medals  for  his  conduct  at  Salamanca,  (1812,)  and  at  the 
battles  of  the  Nivelle  and  Orthes,  etc.,  and  became 
lieutenant-colonel  in  1813.  In  1828  he  produced  the 
first  volume  of  his  “ History  of  the  War  in  the  Penin- 
sula from  1807  to  1814,”  (6  vols.,)  which  was  finished 
in  1840,  and  found  its  way  to  the  summit  of  public 
favour,  although  its  tenor  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  popular  and  political  prejudices  of  the  times.  He 
disapproved  the  policy  of  the  English  government,  and 
estimated  with  candour  the  acts  of  Napoleon  and  his 
army.  The  work  is  admired  for  dignity  of  tone,  fidelity 
to  truth,  and  beauty  of  style.  Pie  was  made  major- 
general  in  1841,  and  lieutenant-general  in  1851.  His 
wife  was  a daughter  of  General  H.  E.  Fox,  a relative  of 
Lord  Holland.  Sir  William  published  a “History  of 
the  Conquest  of  Scinde,”  and  a few  other  works.  Died 
in  February,  i860. 

See  Harriet  Martineau,  “ Biographical  Sketches,”  London, 
1869;  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1857 ; “ London  Quarterly 
Review”  for  December,  1836,  and  April,  1864. 

Napierus.  See  Napier,  (John.) 

Napione,  nS-pe-o'ni,  (C.  Antonio  Galeani,)  an 
Italian  mineralogist,  born  at  Turin  ; died  at  Rio  Janeiro 
in  1814.  His  brother,  J.  Galeani,  Count  de  Napione, 
was  a dramatist  and  litterateur. 

Napione  da  Cocconato,  ni-pe-o'ni  dj  kok-ko-n3/to, 
(Gian  Francesco  Galeani — gi-H-a'nee,)  Count,  a 
learned  Italian  writer  on  various  subjects,  was  born  at 
Turin  in  1748.  He  was  a cousin-german  of  the  eminent 
author  Joseph  de  Maistre.  He  held  several  high  civil 
offices.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  an  essay  on 
the  Italian  language,  (“Dell’Uso  e dei  Pregi  della  Lin- 
gua Italiana,”  2 vols.,  1791,)  and  “Lives  of  Illustrious 
Italians,”  (3  vols.,  1818.)  Died  in  1830. 

See  L.  Martini,  “ Vita  del  Conte  G.  F.  Napione,”  1836  ; “ Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Gene  rale.” 

Napoleon  I.  See  Bonaparte. 

Napoleon  II.  See  Reichstadt,  Duke  of. 

Na-po'le-on  [Fr.  Napoleon,  nt'po'lh'A.N']  III., 
(Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,)  Emperor  of 
the  French,  a son  of  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Hortense  de 
Beauharnais,  born  at  Paris,  in  theTuileries,  Apiil,  20, 1808. 
He  was  inscribed  at  the  head  of  the  register  of  the  family 
of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  the  emperor  having  recog- 
nized Louis  and  his  heirs  as  successors  to  the  crown 
in  preference  to  his  elder  brothers.  His  mother,  being 
compelled  to  quit  France  in  1815,  took  this  son  with  her 
in  her  exile,  and  gave  him  for  preceptors  P.  Lebas 
and  Colonel  Armandi.  He  passed  several  years  of  his 
youth  at  Arenenberg,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Thurgau. 
On  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  1830,  Louis  Napo- 
leon requested  permission  to  return  to  France,  which 
was  not  granted.  He  and  his  brother  then  went  to 
Italy  and  enlisted  in  the  army  of  insurgents,  who  at 
first  gained  some  advantages  over  the  papal  troops,  but 
were  defeated  and  dispersed  by  the  Austrians  in  1831. 
On  the  death  of  the  Due  de  Reichstadt,  in  1832,  Louis 
Napoleon  became  a pretender  to  the  throne  of  France. 
He  published  a work  entitled  “ Political  Reveries,”  and 
a “Manual  of  Artillery,”  (1836.)  His  ambition,  his 
name,  and  his  unscrupulous  audacity  urged  him  to  enter 
a career  which  presents  the  most  wonderful  vicissitudes 
of  fortune.  Having  secured  the  aid  of  Colonel  Vaudrey 
and  other  officers  stationed  at  Strasbourg,  he  made  an 


attempt  on  that  place,  with  a few  adherents,  in  October, 
1836.  He  failed,  was  arrested,  and  was  banished  or  trans- 
ported to  the  United  States  in  November  of  that  year. 

In  1837  he  returned  to  Europe,  attended  Queen  Hor- 
tense in  her  last  illness  at  Arenenberg,  and  took  refuge 
in  England,  where  he  passed  about  two  years.  I11  1839 
he  published  his  “Napoleonic  Ideas,”  (“ Idees  Napo- 
leoniennes,”)  which  has  been  described  as  a “melange 
of  liberal  principles  and  praetorian  domination.”  It  is 
an  apology  for  the  regime  of  Napoleon  I.  The  unpopu- 
lar measures  of  Louis  Philippe  encouraged  Louis  Napo- 
leon to  engage  in  another  rash  and  desperate  enterprise. 
Attended  by  about  fifty  partisans  and  a tame  eagle, 
which  was  expected  to  perch  upon  his  banner  as  the 
harbinger  of  victory,  he  sailed  from  England  in  August, 
1840,  and  entered  Boulogne,  where  he  obtained  but  little 
support,  and  was  speedily  arrested  by  the  soldiers  who 
he  had  hoped  would  be  induced  to  join  his  standard. 
He  was  tried  on  a charge  of  treason  by  the  House  of 
Peers,  and,  after  he  had  made  a speech  in  his  own  de- 
fence and  professed  his  devotion  to  the  principle  of 
popular  sovereignty,  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  impris- 
onment. He  was  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Ham,  where 
he  pursued  his  political  studies  and  wrote  several  political 
and  historical  treatises.  Aided  by  his  physician,  Dr. 
Conneau,  and  disguised  as  a labourer,  he  escaped  from 
Ham  in  May,  1846,  and  retired  to  England. 

The  revolution  of  1848  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
to  return  to  France,  and  thus  opened  a new  field  to  his 
irrepressible  ambition.  In  June,  1848,  he  was  elected 
to  the  National  Assembly  for  the  department  of  the 
Seine.  He  was  excluded  from  that  body  by  Lamartine 
and  his  colleagues  for  a time,  but  he  took  his  seat  in 
September,  1848,  and  became  a candidate  for  the  office 
of  president  of  France.  On  the  10th  of  December,  1848, 
he  was  elected  president  for  four  years,  having  received 
5,562,834  votes.  His  chief  competitor  was  General  Ca- 
vaignac,  who  obtained  1,469,166  votes.  He  soon  became 
involved  in  a contest  with  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the 
republican  majority  of  which  regarded  him  with  hostility 
or  suspicion.  In  April,  1849,  he  sent  an  army  to  Rome 
to  intervene  in  favour  of  the  pope,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  the  republicans.  The  French  army  took  Rome, 
and  continued  to  occupy  that  city  until  1866. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  dissolved  itself,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  May,  1849. 
The  president  appointed  the  celebrated  De  Tocqueville 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  June,  1849.  This  minister, 
perceiving  that  the  president  expected  him  and  his  col- 
leagues to  be  the  pliant  instruments  of  his  will,  resigned 
in  October  of  that  year.  De  Tocqueville  afterwards 
remarked,  “ We  were  not  the  men  to  serve  him  on 
those  terms.”  Louis  Napoleon  encountered  a strong 
opposition  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  in  May, 
1850,  restricted  universal  suffrage  and  ordered  that  a 
residence  of  three  years  in  a commune  must  be  a qualifi- 
cation of  voters.  A long  and  violent  struggle  between 
the  president  and  the  representatives  of  the  people 
was  terminated  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  December  2,  1851. 
Having  secured  the  support  of  the  army,  by  a reckless 
violation  of  his  plighted  faith  he  raised  himself  to 
the  supreme  power.  The  Assembly  was  forcibly  dis- 
solved, and  the  leading  statesmen  were  arrested.  Legis- 
lators and  felons,  statesmen  and  vulgar  culprits,  were 
huddled  together  in  the  same  vehicle  and  conveyed  to 
prison.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  his  acts  were  ratified 
by  the  form  of  a popular  election,  and  he  was  chosen 
president  for  a term  of  ten  years.  A new  constitution 
was  adopted  in  January,  1852,  and  the  legislative  func- 
tions were  divided  between  two  houses,  the  Senate  and 
the  Corps  Legislatif,  which,  however,  were  so  organized 
that  they  offered  little  or  no  check  to  his  absolute  power. 
The  question  whether  he  should  take  the  title  of  em- 
peror was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  in  No- 
vember, 1852,  when,  according  to  the  official  report, 
7,824,189  voted  in  the  affirmative.  He  assumed  the 
title  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  married  a Spanish  lady  of 
great  personal  attractions,  Eugenie  Marie  de  Guzman, 
Countess  de  Teba,  in  January,  1853.  Having  formed 
an  alliance  with  England  and  publicly  announced  that 
his  policy  was  peace,  he,  in  conjunction  with  his  new  ally, 
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declared  war  against  Russia  in  March,  1854,  and  sent  an 
army  to  the  Crimea.  After  a long  siege,  the  allies  took 
Sevastopol  in  September,  1855,  and  the  war  was  ended 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  March,  1856.  Among  the  events 
of  this  year  was  the  birth  of  the  prince  imperial,  Napo- 
leon Eugene  Louis,  etc. 

One  great  aim  of  Napoleon  III.  appears  to  have  been 
to  reconcile  the  French  people  to  the  loss  of  liberty  by 
promoting  their  material  prosperity,  by  splendid  public 
improvements,  and  by  gratifying  their  passion  for  mili- 
tary glory.  Accordingly,  as  an  ally  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  in  the  war  caused  by  the  aggressions  of  Aus- 
tria, he  led  a large  army  into  Italy  in  May,  1859.  He 
commanded  in  person  at  the  battle  of  Solferino,  where 
the  Austrians  were  defeated,  June  24,  1859,  and  in  the 
next  month  concluded  the  peace  of  Villafranca.  (See 
F rancis  Joseph.)  Among  the  results  of  this  war  was 
the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  France  by  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  who  had  extended  his  own  dominions  by 
the  conquest  of  Lombardy.  In  1 86 1 he  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  America,  to  intervene  in  Mexico,  and  fitted 
out  against  that  republic  an  expedition  which  landed  a 
well-appointed  army  under  General  Forey  early  in  1862. 
After  several  victories  over  the  Mexican  Liberals,  the 
French  forces  entered  the  city  of  Mexico  in  June,  1863. 
Napoleon  offered  the  imperial  crown  of  Mexico  to 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  who  accepted  the  fatal  gift  and 
was  supported  by  a part  of  the  native  population.  The 
United  States  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Mexican  em- 
peror, and  intimated  to  Napoleon  that  European  powers 
would  not  be  permitted  to  establish  monarchies  by  arms 
in  North  America.  He  accordingly  withdrew  his  army 
from  Mexico  about  the  end  of  1866,  so  that  the  result  of 
the  Mexican  enterprise  was  the  reverse  of  glorious  for 
France.  It  is  well  understood  that  he  sympathized  with 
the  slaveholders  in  their  war  against  the  Union,  at  least 
so  far  as  they  sought  the  disruption  of  the  confederation. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  Napo- 
leon was  justly  regarded  as  the  most  adroit  and  most  suc- 
cessful sovereign  in  Europe.  But  his  prestige  was  greatly 
impaired  by  the  events  of  1866.  He  remained  neutral 
in  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  war  he 
probably  might  have  prevented ; but  in  the  diplomatic 
contest  which  ensued  between  France  and  Prussia 
he  appears  to  have  found  more  than  a match  in  the 
genius  of  Count  Bismarck,  who  suddenly  raised  Prussia 
to  the  rank  of  a first-rate  power  and  united  the  Germans 
in  a determined  attitude  against  the  aggressiveness  of 
France.  The  French  felt  themselves  humiliated  by  the 
fact  that  so  great  changes  in  the  map  of  Europe  should 
have  been  effected  without  their  agency  or  concurrence, 
and  condemned  the  policy  by  which  France  was  isolated 
and  excluded  from  the  hope  of  extension  towards  the 
Rhine.  After  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  July  3,  1866,  Napo- 
leon offered  himself  as  a mediator  between  the  belligerent 
powers.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  ceded  to  him  Venetia, 
instead  of  surrendering  it  to  the  King  of  Italy,  to  whom 
it  seemed  naturally  to  belong.  About  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, 1866,  the  French  army  was  withdrawn  finally 
from  Rome,  and  the  pope,  finding  himself  in  a critical 
position,  addressed  to  Napoleon  language  which  was  far 
from  complimentary.  Napoleon  and  Bismarck  were  in- 
volved in  a dispute  about  Luxemburg,  which  the  former 
purchased  of  the  King  of  Holland  ; but  the  Prussians 
occupied  a strong  fortress  in  that  province,  which  they 
refused  to  relinquish.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
war  was  imminent ; but  the  difficulty  was  settled  by  a 
European  Convention  which  met  in  London  in  May, 
1867,  and  decided  that  neither  France  nor  Prussia  should 
retain  possession  of  Luxemburg. 

The  exciting  and  warmly-contested  elections  of  May 
and  June,  1869,  showed  so  great  an  increase  of  votes 
against  imperial  despotism,  that  Napoleon  thought  it 
expedient  to  make  large  concessions  to  the  people  and 
the  legislative  body.  He  gave  the  latter  the  right  to 
elect  its  own  officers,  to  have  partial  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  the  right  of  interpel- 
lation, and  the  privilege  to  share  with  himself  the  power 
of  initiating  laws.  He  proclaimed  a general  amnesty 
for  political  offences  in  August,  1869.  In  December  of 


that  year  he  appointed  Emile  Ollivier  prime  minister, 
and  requested  him  to  form  a cabinet.  “ Designate  per- 
sons,” he  said,  “ who  will,  associated  with  yourself,  form 
a homogeneous  cabinet  faithfully  representing  the  legis- 
lative majority.”  This  was  regarded  as  the  end  of  per- 
sonal government  in  France,  and  the  beginning  or  resto- 
ration of  a constitutional  regime.  He  addressed  to  prime 
minister  Ollivier,  March  22,  1870,  an  important  letter,  in 
which  he  says,  “ I think  it  opportune,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  adopt  all  the  reforms  required  by  the 
constitutional  government  of  the  Empire,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  immoderate  desire  for  change  which  pre- 
vails in  certain  minds.”  He  afterwards  issued  an  address 
and  appeal  to  the  people,  asking  their  votes,  in  these 
terms:  “Do  the  people  approve  the  liberal  reforms 
which  have  been  effected  in  the  Constitution  since  i860 
by  the  Emperor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  great  legis- 
lative bodies  of  the  state,  and  ratify  the  senatus-consultum 
of  April  20,  1870?”  On  the  eve  of  the  election  the 
government  detected  or  concocted  an  extensive  plot  to 
assassinate  Napoleon,  and  arrested  many  suspected  per- 
sons. The  result  of  the  plebiscite  of  the  8th  of  May 
was  that  about  7,000,000  voted  yes,  and  1,500,000  voted 
no.  He  declared  war  against  Prussia  about  July  150 
1870,  and,  having  appointed  the  Empress  regent,  tok, 
the  command  of  his  army  in  person.  The  French  were 
outnumbered  and  outgeneralled  in  a series  of  great 
battles  at  Worth,  Metz,  and  near  Sedan.  On  the  2d  ot 
September,  Napoleon,  who  had  displayed  great  inca- 
pacity as  a general,  surrendered  himself,  with  about 
100,000  men  as  prisoners  of  war,  at  Sedan.  The  i'eche- 
ance  of  Napoleon  was  passed  in  the  corps  legislatif,  and 
a republic  was  formed  by  the  citizens  of  Paris,  September 
4,  1870.  He  thereupon  retired  to  England,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Camden  Place,  Chislchurst,  his  son,  the 
Pi  ince  Imperial,  being  subsequently  entered  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  After  living  in  com- 
parative retirement  for  more  than  two  years  the  ex- 
emperor succumbed  to  the  painful  disease  of  stone  from 
which  he  had  been  long  suffering,  in  January,  1873. 

Napoleon  (E  gene  Louis  Jean  Joseph),  only 
son  of  Napoleon  III.,  born  at  the  Tu  leries  in  1856. 
After  the  disaster  of  Sedan  he  came  with  his  parents  to 
England,  and  was  entered  as  a cadet  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  He  accompanied  tire 
British  expedition  against  the  Zulus,  being  informally 
attached  to  L >rd  Chelmsford’s  staff.  A reconnoitring 
paity  which  he  was  accompanjing  was  surprised  by  the 
Zulus,  and  he  was  umortunately  killed  in  the  24th  year 
of  his  age  (1879). 

Napoleon  (Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul 
Bonaparte),  Piince,  known  in  France  by  the  nickname 
of  Plon-plon,  son  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  cousin  of  the 
late  emperor  Napoleon  III.,  was  born  at  Trieste  in  1822. 
He  held  a command  in  the  Crimean  war,  but  retired  from 
it.  In  1859  he  married  Princess  Clotilde,  daughter  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.  At  ttie  breaking  out  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  he  was  sent  on  a mission  to  It  dy  He 
was  banished  for  a time  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  In 
1876  he  was  elected  deputy  for  Ajaccio.  His  son 
Victor  is  looked  up  to  by  many  of  the  Bonapaitisis  as 
their  head. 

Nap  per-Tan'dy,  (James,)  an  Irish  insurgent,  born 
near  Dublin  in  1747.  He  invaded  Ii eland  with  a body 
of  Fiench  troops  in  1798,  was  taken  prisoner  and  con- 
demned to  death,  but  was  released  after  an  imprisonment 
of  two  years.  Died  in  1803. 

Narada,  written  also  Nareda,  the  name  of  a cele- 
brated Hindoo  sage  and  lawgiver,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Brahma  and  Saraswati.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  the  Vma,  a sort  of  lute,  and  is  said  to  have  been  an 
intimate  Iriend  of  K_ii,hna. 

Nara'-sing'ha,  (the  “ Man  Lion,”)  the  name,  in  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  of  the  fourth  Avatar  of  Vishnu.  It  is 
related  that  Hiranyakasipu,  bv  his  penances  and  sacri- 
fices in  honour  of  Brahma,  had  obtained  as  a boon  from 
that  deity  that  he  should  possess  univeisal  monarchy 
and  be  wholly  exempt  from  death  or  injury  from  every 
god, .mail,  or  cieature  in  existence.  Having  now  nothing 
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to  fear,  his  arrogance  and  impiety  became  insufferable. 
He  had,  however,  a son  of  a wholly  different  character, 
and  remarkable  for  his  piety  and  virtue.  The  son,  re- 
proving his  father’s  wickedness,  once  said  to  him  that  the 
Deity  was  present  everywhere.  “Is  he  in  that  pillar?” 
said  the  angry  tyrant.  “ Yes,”  replied  his  son.  There- 
upon Hiranyakasipu,  in  contempt,  struck  the  pillar  with 
his  sword,  when  the  stony  mass  fell  asunder,  and  a being, 
half  man  and  half  lion,  issuing  from  its  centre,  tore  to 
pieces  the  impious  wretch  who  had  thus  insulted  and 
defied  the  Divine  Power. 

See  Moor,  “.Hindu  Pantheon.” 

NftrElyana,  nt-rS'ya-na,  a Sanscrit  word  of  somewhat 
uncertain  etymology,  commonly  supposed  to  signify 
“ moving  upon  the  waters,”  and  applied,  in  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  to  the  universal  Divine  Spirit,  which  existed 
before  all  worlds.  (Compare  Genesis  i.  2.)  In  this  sense, 
Narayanamay  be  regarded  as  another  name  for  Brahm, 
(which  see ;)  but  it  is  also  frequently  used  as  one  of  the 
many  appellations  of  Vishnu. 

See  Moor,  “ Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Ndrayani,  nl-rS/ya-nee',  the  consort  (or  sakti)  of  Na- 
rayana,  considered  as  Vishnu,  and  hence  a name  of 
LakshmI,  (which  see.) 

Narbonne,  de,  deh  ntR'bon',  (Louis,)  Count,  a 
French  courtier  and  minister  of  state,  was  born  of  the 
noble  family  of  Narbonne-Lara  at  Colorno,  in  Parma, 
in  1755.  He  was  taken  to  Paris  in  1760,  and  educated 
at  court,  where  his  mother  was  a lady  of  honour.  He 
was  handsome,  accomplished,  and  witty,  and  a favourite 
of  the  royal  family.  In  the  Revolution  he  acted  with 
the  constitutional  party,  and  became  a confidential  friend 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  who  regarded  him  with  admiration. 
“She  exalted  him  in  her  imagination,”  says  Lamartine, 
“ until  she  raised  him  to  the  height  of  her  ideal.”  By 
her  influence,  partly,  he  became  minister  of  war  in  De- 
cember, 1791.  He  tried  with  success  the  policy  of  frank- 
ness and  confidence  towards  the  Assembly,  and  extorted 
applause  even  from  the  stern  and  suspicious  radicals. 
He  performed  prodigies  of  activity  in  raising  armies  and 
preparing  for  war.  Inspired  by  his  fervent,  rapid,  and 
martial  eloquence,  a glow  of  patriotism  pervaded  France. 
Lie  was  suddenly  dismissed  from  office  in  March,  1792, 
in  consequence  of  a difference  with  his  colleague  and 
rival  De  Lessart.  About  the  10th  of  August  he  was 
proscribed  by  the  Assembly,  but,  by  the  efforts  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  escaped  to  England.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1800,  and  was  restored  to  his  rank  as  lieu- 
tenant-general in  1809.  Soon  after  that  he  was  made 
ambassador  to  Bavaria.  He  attended  Bonaparte  as  aide- 
de-camp  in  the  Russian  campaign,  (1812.)  Died  in  1813. 

See  Villemain,  “Souvenirs  contemporains  Bignon,  “ His- 
toire  de  France  sous  Napoleon;”  Marmont,  “ M^moires  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Narborough,  nar'btir'eh,  (Sir  John,)  an  English 
naval  officer,  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with  the 
Dutch  in  1666.  In  1672  he  served  as  second  captain 
under  the  Duke  of  York  against  De  Ruyter  in  the  en- 
gagement of  Solebay,  where  his  bravery  and  skill  were 
conspicuous.  He  was  created  rear-admiral  and  made  a 
knight  in  1673.  In  1674  he  was  sent  against  the  pirates 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  forced  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  to 
give  up  his  British  captives  and  pay  a large  sum  of  money 
for  previous  injuries  to  British  trade.  Died  in  1688. 

See  Charnock,  “ Biographia  Navalis.” 

Nar-cis'sus,  [Gr.  'Nupiaooog ; Fr.  Narcisse,  nf  r'sSss',] 
a beautiful  youth,  in  the  Greek  mythology.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  insensible  of  amorous  passion  until  he  saw 
his  own  image  in  the  water,  with  which  he  fell  in  love. 
Having  died  of  disappointed  love,  he  was  changed  into 
the  flower  of  the  same  name. 

Narcissus,  a profligate  Roman  courtier  and  favourite 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  a slave  in  his  youth.  He 
acquired  unlimited  influence  over  Claudius,  and  pro- 
cured the  death  of  several  innocent  persons.  He  also 
caused  Messalina  to  be  assassinated.  He  was  put  to 
death,  by  order  of  Agrippina,  in  54  A. I). 

Nardi,  naR'dee,  (Jacopo,)  a distinguished  historian, 
born  at  Florence  in  1476.  His  principal  work  is  a “His- 
tory of  Florence  from  1494  to  1531,”  (1582.)  Lie  also 
wrote  a comedy  entitled  “ L’Amicizia,”  and  made  a I 


translation  of  Livy,  (1540,)  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Italian  language.  Died  about  1555. 

See  C.  Nardi,  “Vita  di  Jacopo  Nardi.” 

Nardin,  nfR'diN',  (Jean  Fr£d£ric,)  a French  Prot- 
estant minister,  born  at  Montbeliard  in  1687.  He 
preached  at  Blamont.  Died  in  1728. 

See  Duvernoy,  “Vie  de  J.  F.  Nardin,”  prefixed  to  his  Sermons, 
*754- 

Nardin,  (T.,)  a French  negotiator  and  litterateur , 
horn  at  Besanjon  in  1540;  died  in  1616. 

Nardini,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  musician  and  composer, 
bom  at  Leghorn  in  1725,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
violinists  of  his  time.  Died  in  1796. 

Nares,  (Rev.  Edward,)  nephew  of  James  Nares,  was 
born  in  London  in  1762.  He  became  professor  of  modern 
history  at  Oxfoid  in  1814.  He  was  the  author  of  a novel 
entitled  “ Thinks  I to  Myself,”  and  other  works. 

Nares,  (Sir  George  Strong,)  an  English  sailor 
and  Arctic  explorer,  was  born  in  1831.  He  commanded 
the  Arciic  expedition  of  1875.  O11  his  return  he  was 

created  a K.C.B. 

Nares,  (James,)  an  English  composer,  born  in  Mid- 
dlesex in  1715.  His  principal  compositions  are  anthems 
and  other  church  music;  he  also  published  “Lessons 
for  the  Harpsichord,”  and  various  treatises  on  music. 
In  1756  he  succeeded  Green  as  organist  and  composer 
to  the  king.  He  was  the  preceptor  of  the  composer 
Arnold.  Died  in  1783. 

Nares,  (Robert,)  a distinguished  critic  and  theolo- 
gian, a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1753.  He  be- 
came Archdeacon  of  Stafford,  and  pastor  of  Allhallows 
Church,  London  ; he  also  held  the  office  of  assistant 
librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  He  published,  among 
other  works,  “Elements  of  Orthoepy,”  (1784,)  and  a 
“Chronological  View  of  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the 
Christian  Church,”  (1805.)  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  “British  Critic.”  Died  in  1829. 

Narfl.  See  Norvi. 

Narino,  nS-r&n'yo,  (Antonio,)  a South  American 
general,  born  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  in  1769.  Lie  fought 
against  the  Spaniards  in  1812-13,  was  made  prisoner, 
and  was  confined  at  Cadiz,  where  he  died  about  1822. 

See  Captain  Bonnycastle,  “ Spanish  America,”  181S;  Lali.e- 
mant,  “ Histoire  de  la  Colombie,”  1826. 

Narni,  di,  de  naR'nee,  (Girolamo  Mautin — mow- 
teen',)  an  Italian  monk  and  eloquent  preacher,  lived  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Nar'ri-en,  (John,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  geometer,  born 
at  Chertsey  in  1782,  was  a maker  of  mathematical  and 
philosophical  instruments  in  his  youth.  He  contributed 
to  the  “ Penny  Cyclopaedia,”  and  published,  besides 
several  works  on  geometry,  a “ History  of  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Astronomy,”  (1838.) 

Nar'ses,  [Gr.  Naptryf,]  a celebrated  general  under  the 
emperor  Justinian  I.,  was  a eunuch,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a native  of  Asia.  He  was  early  distinguished 
by  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  and  in  538  a.d.  was  ap- 
pointed to  a command  under  Belisarius  in  Italy.  Owing 
to  dissensions  arising  between  them,  Narses  was  recalled 
in  539,  but  he  was  sent  again  in  552  as  commander-in- 
chief of  the  Italian  army.  He  obtained  a signal  victory 
over  the  Goths,  led  by  Totila,  and  recovered  Rome. 
Having  driven  the  barbarians  from  the  country,  he  was 
appointed  in  553  Exarch  of  Italy.  On  the  accession  of 
Justinus  II.,  Narses  was  superseded  in  his  command  by 
Longinus.  Died  in  558. 

See  Girbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Le 
Beau,  “Histoire  du  Bas-Empire;”  Procopius,  “Bellum  Gothi- 
cum.” 

Nar'ses  or  Narsi,  nar'see,  [Gr.  Nup<77?f,]  a Sassanide 
king  of  Persia,  a son  of  Varanes  II.,  began  to  reign  in 
294  a.d.  He  waged  war  against  the  emperor  Diocletian, 
whose  army  he  defeated  in  Mesopotamia  in  296.  Having 
been  defeated  in  the  second  campaign,  Narses  sued  for 
peace,  and  in  297  made  a treaty  by  which  he  ceded 
Mesopotamia  and  Armenia  to  Diocletian.  Narses  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  his  son,  ILormisdas  II.,  in  303  A.D. 

Narssius.  See  Naerssen. 

Naruszewicz,  ni-roo-sha'vitch,  (Adam  Stanislas,) 
a Polish  historian  and  poet,  born  in  1733.  He  was  ap- 
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pointed  successively  professor  of  poetry  in  the  Jesuits’ 
College  of  Nobles  at  Warsaw,  and  Bishop  of  Smolensk. 
His  principal  works  are  a “ History  of  Poland,”  an  ex- 
cellent translation  of  Tacitus  into  Polish,  and  a number 
of  lyrics,  fables,  and  satires.  Died  in  1796. 

See  Bentkowski,  “ Histoire  de  la  Literature  Polonaise.” 

Narvaez,  de,  d&  naR-vi-Sth',  (Panfilo,)  a Spanish 
commander,  born  at  Valladolid.  He  went  to  America 
in  or  before  1510,  and  served  in  the  army.  When  Ve- 
lasquez, Governor  of  Cuba,  learned  that  Cortez  disowned 
his  authority  in  Mexico,  he  sent  an  army  against  him, 
and  gave  the  command  to  Narvaez,  in  1520.  The  latter 
was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Cortez  at  Zampoala. 
lie  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  Florida  about  1527. 

See  Prescott,  “Conquest  of  Mexico.” 

Narvaez,  de,  (Ramon  Maria,)  Duke  of  Valencia,  a 
Spanish  general  and  minister  of  state,  born  in  Andalusia 
about  1798.  He  fought  against  the  Carlists  in  1836-38, 
and  was  the  leader  of  the  insurrection  which  drove  Es- 
partero  from  power  in  1843.  He  was  prime  minister 
from  May,  1844,  to  February,  1846,  and  was  restored  to 
(lower  in  1849.  He  resigned  in  January,  1851,  was  again 
appointed  president  of  the  council  in  October,  1856,  and 
retired  from  office  in  November,  1857.  About  Septem- 
ber, 1864,  he  again  became  prime  minister.  Died  in 
April,  1868. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Nasciraento,  do,  do  n3s-se-m§n'to,  (Manoel,)  an 
eminent  Portuguese  poet,  born  in  Lisbon  in  1734.  He 
was  driven  into  exile  by  the  persecution  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  1778,  after  which  he  lived  in  Paris  until  his  death. 
Among  his  works,  which  he  published  under  the  assumed 
name  of  “ Filinto  Elysio,”  are  a number  of  odes  and  a 
translation  of  La  Fontaine’s  Fables.  Died  in  1819. 

See  A.  M.  SaniI,  “Poesie  lyrique  Portugaise,”  etc.,  1808;  L. 
de  Mendoza,  “Memorias  de  Litteratura  contemporanea.” 

Naseef-al-Yazajee  or  Nasif-al-Yazaji,  ni-seef'  31 
ya'za-jee,  a distinguished  Arabic  scholar  and  writer, 
born  in  “ the  Lebanon,”  probably  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  Although  a Christian,  he 
is  said  to  have  devoted  his  life  solely  to  the  study  of  the 
language,  history,  literature,  and  grammar  of  the  Arabs. 
In  his  treatise  on  grammar  he  has  condensed,  with  rare 
ability  and  skill,  the  whole  system  of  the  Arab  gram- 
marians. “No  more  complete  exposition  of  the  subject,” 
says  Mr.  Chenery,  “has  ever  been  brought  into  a vol- 
ume of  the  same  size.”  He  has  also  written  “ Makamat,” 
(“Assemblies,”)  in  imitation  of  Hareeree,  (Hariri.) 
“Nasif,”  says  the  same  critic,  “has  little  of  the  poetical 
power  of  his  great  original,  but  in  curious  learning  he 
almost  equals  him.” 

See  “ Assemblies  of  Hariri,”  Introduction,  pp.  98-101. 

Naselli,  na-sel'lee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Ferrara.  The  churches  of  Ferrara  contain  many 
of  his  works.  Died  about  1630. 

Nash,  (Aener,)  an  American  statesman  and  lawyer, 
born  in  Prince  Edward  county,  Virginia.  Having  set- 
tled in  North  Carolina,  he  was  elected  in  1779  Governor 
of  that  State.  Died  in  1786. 

Nash,  (Francis,)  an  American  brigadier-general, 
brother  of  Abner  Nash,  noticed  above,  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  (1777.) 

Nash,  (Frederick,)  an  American  jurist,  born  at 
Newbern,  North  Carolina,  in  1781,  was  a son  of  Abner 
Nash.  He  resided  mostly  at  Hillsborough.  He  became 
a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina  in  1844. 
Died  in  1858. 

Nash,  (John,)  an  English  architect,  born  in  London 
in  1752.  He  was  appointed  in  1815  inspector  of  the 
royal  buildings.  He  furnished  the  designs  for  the  Hay- 
Market  Theatre,  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  Pavilion 
of  Brighton,  also  the  plans  of  Regent  Street  and  Re- 
gent’s Park.  Died  in  1835. 

Nash,  (Joseph,)  an  English  painter  and  designer, 
born  about  1812.  He  designed  illustrations  for  “The 
Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  (1838.)  He  is  dis- 
tinguished as  a painter  of  architecture. 

Nash,  (Richard,)  usually  called  Beau  Nash,  was 
born  at  Swansea,  Wales,  in  1674.  He  entered  the  Mid- 
dle Temple  as  a student  of  law,  but  had  an  invincible 
aversion  to  study  and  business.  He  distinguished  him- 


self as  a man  of  fashion,  a master  of  the  science  of 
gentility,  and  a paragon  of  effrontery.  His  skill  as  a 
gambler  yielded  him  an  ample  revenue.  In  1704  he 
found  Bath  a vulgar  and  mismanaged  watering-place, 
infested  with  ill-bred  people.  He  got  himself  appointed 
master  of  ceremonies,  and,  by  enforcing  the  rules  of  good 
breeding  at  balls,  public  assemblies,  etc.,  converted  Bath 
into  a fashionable  and  elegant  place  of  resort.  His 
person  was  coarse  and  ungainly,  but  his  vivacity  and 
benevolent  or  prodigal  habits  rendered  him  popular. 
He  is  said  to  have  taken  measures  to  guard  the  unwary 
youth  from  falling  victims  to  the  designs  of  villains. 
During  a part  of  his  long  period  of  prosperity  and 
supremacy  at  Bath,  he  rode  in  a six-horse  coach  with  a 
retinue  of  servants.  In  his  old  age  he  was  impoverished 
by  the  act  of  Parliament  which  suppressed  gaming. 
Died  in  1761. 

See  Oliver  Goldsmith,  “ Life  of  Richard  Nash,”  1763  ; “ Ec- 
centric Personages,”  by  Wm.  Russell,  1866. 

Nash,  (Thomas,)  an  English  wit  and  dramatist,  born 
in  Suffolk  about  1564.  He  was  the  author  of  “The 
Supplication  of  Pierce  Penniless  to  the  Devil,”  (1592,) 
“Dido,”  a tragedy,  (1594,)  a comedy  entitled  “Sum- 
mer’s Last  Will  and  Testament,”  (1600,)  and  several 
other  works,  which  had  great  popularity  in  that  age. 
Died  in  1601. 

See  Warton,  “History  of  English  Poetry;”  Disraeli,  “Ca- 
lamities of  Authors.” 

Nash,  (Treadway  Russel,)  an  English  divine  and 
antiquary,  born  in  1725  or  1726.  He  published  “Col- 
lections for  a History  of  Worcestershire,”  and  a fine 
edition  of  Hudibras  and  contributed  several  papers  to 
the  “ Archasologia.”  Died  in  1811. 

Nasif-al-Yazaji.  See  Naseef-al-Yazajee. 

Nasiiii,  ni-see'nee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  painter  of 
history  and  portraits,  born  at  Sienna  in  1641 ; died  in 
1716. 

Nasini,  (Giuseppe  Niccol6,)  a skilful  painter,  born 
near  Sienna  about  1655,  was  a brother  of  the  preceding. 
He  painted  in  oil  and  fresco  many  works,  the  subjects 
of  which  are  mostly  religious.  Died  in  1736. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Nffsir  - ed  - Deen  - Mohammed  - Ibn  - Hassan,  or 
Nassir-edclyn-Mohammed-Ibn-Haqan,  nS'sir  ed- 
deen'  mo-htm'med  lb’n  h3'san,  surnamed  Al-Too'see, 
(or  Al-Thousi,)  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a celebrated 
Persian  astronomer,  born  at  Toos,  (Tus  or  Thous,)  in 
Khorassan,  about  1200  a.d.,  became  superintendent  of 
an  observatory  in  Azerbaijan.  He  was  the  author  of 
“Ilchanic  Tables,”  which  are  said  by  Delambre  not  to 
differ  essentially  from  those  of  Ptolemy.  Died  in  1274. 

Nffsir-  (or  Nasser-)  Ledeen-  (Ledin-)  Illah,  ni'sir 
le-deen'  il'lah,  (Abool- Abbas- Ahmed,  3'bbbl  3b-bts' 
SH'med,)  an  Abbasside  caliph,  began  to  reign  at  Bagdad 
in  1180,  as  successor  of  his  father  Mostadee.  He  founded 
many  colleges,  hospitals,  and  mosques.  Died  in  1225. 

Na'smith,  (David,)  a Scottish  philanthropist,  born 
in  Glasgow  in  1799,  was  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in 
promoting  religious  and  benevolent  associations.  He 
founded  in  1826  the  Glasgow  City  Mission,  and,  having 
subsequently  visited  England,  Ireland,  France,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  he  established  missions  in 
their  principal  cities.  The  London  City  Mission,  which 
began  its  operations  in  1835  with  four  missionaries, 
numbered  in  1856  upwards  of  three  hundred.  Nasmith 
also  founded  the  London  Female  Mission,  the  Adult 
School  Society,  and  other  similar  institutions.  Died 
in  1S39. 

See  Dr.  John  Campbell,  “Memoirs  of  David  Nasmith,”  1844. 

Na'smith,  (James,)  an  English  divine  and  antiquary, 
born  at  Norwich  in  1740,  published  editions  of  the 
“Itineraries”  of  Simon  and  William  of  Worcester,  and 
Tanner’s  “Notitia  Monastica.”  Died  in  1808. 

Na'smyth,  ( Alexander,  ) a celebrated  Scottish 
painter,  founder  of  the  so-called  Nasmyth  school,  was 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  1758.  He  painted  landscapes  and 
portraits  of  great  merit.  Among  the  latter,  that  of  Burns 
is  highly  esteemed,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  authentic 
likeness  of  the  poet.  Died  in  1S40. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen," 
(Supplement.) 
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Nasmyth,  (James,)  a Scottish  engineer  and  inventor, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1808. 
He  commenced  business  for  himself  as  a mechanical 
engineer,  at  Manchester,  in  1834.  He  invented  a steam 
hammer,  a steam  pile-driver,  and  other  machines. 

See  Samuel  Smiles,  “ Industrial  Biography,”  etc.,  1864. 

Nasmyth,  (Patrick,)  a brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1786.  He  enjoyed  a high 
reputation  as  a landscape-painter,  and  had  five  sisters 
who  were  distinguished  in  the  same  department  of  the 
art.  Died  in  1831. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement.) 

Nassare,  nls-sl'rl,  (Blas  Antonio,)  a Spanish  writer 
on  various  subjects,  born  at  Alguezar  in  1689;  died  in 

1751- 

Nassau,  nas'saw,  [Ger.  pron.  nls'sow,]  House  of, 
a noble  family,  of  German  origin,  which  produced  many 
great  men,  and  derived  its  title  from  Nassau,  on  the 
Rhine.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  family  acquired 
the  principality  of  Orange,  in  the  southeast  of  France, 
after  which  the  Counts  of  Nassau  took  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Orange.  (See  Orange,  and  William  III.  of  Eng- 
land.) 

See  Kremer,  “Geschichte  des  Nassauischen  Hauses.” 

Nassau,  (Henry,)  Count  of,  a Flemish  nobleman, 
inherited  from  his  father  large  estates  in  Brabant,  Flan- 
ders, and  Holland.  In  1515  he  married  the  sister  of 
Philibert,  Prince  of  Orange,  by  whom  he  had  a son  Rene. 
Henry  was  a confidential  friend  of  Charles  V.,  whose 
governor  he  had  been  in  that  emperor’s  boyhood.  “ It 
was  he,”  says  Motley,  “ whose  influence  placed  the  im- 
perial crown  upon  the  head  of  Charles.”  He  was  the 
uncle  of  William  of  Orange,  the  founder  of  the  Dutch 
republic. 

Nassau,  (Maurice  of,)  [Dutch,  Maurits  van  Nas- 
sau, mow'rits  vSn  nls'sow  ; Ger.  Moritz  von  Nassau, 
mo'rits  fon  nls'sow,]  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of 
modern  times,  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Dillenburg  in 
November,  1567,  and  was  the  second  son  of  William  the 
Silent,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  founded  the  Dutch  repub- 
lic. About  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  elected  Governor  and 
Captain-General  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  which 
were  then  at  war  with  Spain.  In  1591  he  took  Deventer, 
Zutphen,  and  other  fortified  towns.  He  defeated  the 
Spaniards  in  a great  pitched  battle  at  Turnhout  in  1597, 
and  gained  a decisive  victory  over  the  Archduke  Albert 
of  Austria  at  Nieuwport  in  1600.  In  the  ensuing  cam- 
paigns his  skill  as  a tactician  was  exerted  with  uninter- 
rupted success  until  1609,  when  Spain  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  Dutch,  and  a truce  of  twelve  years 
was  signed  by  the  two  powers.  The  patriot  Barneveldt, 
by  promoting  this  peace  and  opposing  the  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  Maurice,  incurred  his  enmity,  and  finally  became 
a victim  of  his  cruelty.  (See  Barneveldt.)  Maurice 
received  the  title  of  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  about  1618.  In  1621  he  renewed  the  war 
against  the  Spaniards,  who  opposed  to  him  the  celebrated 
general  Spinola.  “ His  great  capacity  in  the  military 
art,”  says  Hume,  “ would  have  compensated  the  inferior- 
ity of  his  forces,  had  not  the  Spanish  armies  been  com- 
manded by  Spinola.”  Maurice  compelled  his  rival  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  1622,  but  Spinola 
took  Breda  in  1625.  He  died  in  1625,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  office  of  Stadtholder  by  his  brother,  Frederick 
Henry,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  William  III.  of  Eng- 
land. Maurice  made  important  improvements  in  the 
military  art,  and  excelled  especially  in  the  reduction  and 
defence  of  fortified  places. 

See  Stolker,  “ Prins  Maurits,”  1827  ; Oudemans,  “ Het  Leven 
en  de  Daden  van  Maurits  Prins  van  Oranje-Nassau,”  2832  ; C.  M. 
van  der  Kemp,  “ Maurits  van  Nassau  Prins  van  Oranje,”  etc., 
1844;  Motley,  “ History  of  the  United  Netherlands.” 

Nassau-Siegen,  de,  deh  nls'sow  see'g^n,  (Charles 
Henri  Nicolas  Othon,)  Prince,  born  in  Nassau  in 
1745,  gained  distinction  by  his  adventures.  He  served 
in  the  French  army,  and  afterwards  entered  the  service 
of  Russia.  He  gained  a naval  victory  over  the  Turks 
in  1788.  Died  about  1809. 

Nassau-Siegen,  de,  (Jan  Maurits,)  Prince, 
called  the  American,  a Dutch  commander,  born  in 
1604,  was  a grandson  of  John,  Count  of  Nassau.  He 


was  appointed  captain-general  of  the  Dutch  possessions 
in  Brazil  in  1636,  and  gained  several  successes  over  the 
Portuguese.  He  returned  to  Holland  in  1644,  and  was 
made  general-in-chief  of  the  cavalry.  He  left  in  manu- 
script a work  on  the  Animal,  of  S.  Ameiica.  Died  in  1679. 

Nasser-ed-Din,  the  present  Shah  of  Peisia,  wasboin 
in  1829,  and  came  to  the  throne  in  1848.  In  1873  he 
visited  Europe  and  England. 

Nast,  (William,)  D.D.,  a native  of  Germany,  emi- 
grated in  1828  to  America,  where  he  became  a preacher 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  has  translated 
numerous  Methodist  works  into  German,  and  published 
several  books  in  that  language. 

Natal,  Bishop  of.  See  Colenso. 

Natale,  nl-tl'll,  [Lat.  Nata'lis,]  (Geronimo,)  a 
Spanish  Jesuit,  born  in  Majorca  in  1507.  He  declined 
the  office  of  general  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1558.  He 
wrote  “ Commentaries  and  Meditations  on  the  Gospels,” 
(“  Adnotationes  et  Meditationes  in  Evangelia,”  1594.) 
Died  at  Rome  in  1580. 

See  H.  Fisquet,  “Notice  sur  Jerome  Natalis,”  1836. 

Natali,  nl-tl'Iee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
physician,  born  at  Messina  in  1642 ; died  about  1730. 

Natali,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter,  of  the  school 
of  Cremona,  born  in  1652  ; died  in  1722. 

Natalis.  See  Natale. 

Natalis,  nl-tl'lis,  (Michael,)  a Flemish  engraver, 
born  at  Liege  about  1609,  worked  at  Rome  and  Paris. 
He  engraved  some  works  of  Titian,  Rubens,  and  Poussin. 
Died  in  1670. 

N a/than,  [Heb.  jlM ; Gr.  Nadav,]  a Hebrew  prophet, 
who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Kings  David  and  Solomon. 
He  wrote  a Life  of  David,  which  is  not  extant. 

See  II.  Samuel  xii. ; I.  Chronicles  xxix.  29 ; I.  Kings  i. 

Nathan,  (Isaac,)  called  also  Mordecai,  a Jewish 
rabbi  of  the  fifteenth  century,  published  the  first  Hebrew 
Concordance  to  the  Bible.  It  is  entitled  “ MairNetib,” 
or  “ Light  to  the  Path.” 

Na'than  Ben  Jechiel,  (bln  ylk'e-ll',)  a Jewish  rabbi, 
president  of  the  synagogue  at  Rome.  He  wrote  a Tal- 
mudical  Lexicon,  which  was  printed  about  1480.  Died 
in  1106. 

Nathanael,  (of  Scripture.)  See  Bartholomew. 

Natoire,  nl'twlR',  (Charles,)  a French  painter,  born 
at  Nimes  in  1700,  studied  under  Lemoine,  whose  un- 
finished works  he  completed.  Some  of  his  best  pictures 
are  at  Versailles  and  the  Hotel  de  Soubise.  Died  near 
Rome  in  1777. 

See  Dumesnil,  “ Le  Peintre-Graveur  Fran^ais.” 

Natter,  nlt'ter,  (Johann  Lorenz,)  a celebrated  Ger- 
man gem-engraver,  born  in  Suabia  in  1705.  After  re- 
siding for  a time  at  Rome,  he  visited  the  principal  courts 
of  Europe,  where  his  works  were  in  great  demand.  His 
imitations  of  the  antique  are  so  perfect  as  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  original.  Among  his  best  pro- 
ductions are  a medal  in  honour  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
and  a victorious  Britannia,  on  a gem.  Natter  published 
a “Treatise  on  the  Antique  Method  of  engraving  Gems, 
compared  with  the  Modern.”  Died  at  Saint  Petersburg 
in  1763. 

SeeNAGLER,  “Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon.” 

Natterer,  nlt'ter-er,  (Johann,)  a German  naturalist, 
born  at  Laxenburg,  near  Vienna,  in  1787.  He  travelled 
in  Brazil,  and  wrote  several  works  on  reptiles  and  mam- 
mifera.  Died  in  1843. 

Nattier,  nt'te-a',  (Jean  Marc,)  a French  portrait- 
painter,  born  in'Faris  in  1685.  Among  his  master-pieces 
are  the  portraits  of  Marshal  Saxe  and  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu.  He  was  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Arts. 
Died  in  1766. 

Natzmer,  von,  fon  nlts'mer,  (Dubislaw  Gneomar,) 
a Prussian  general,  born  in  Pomerania  in  1654.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  Blenheim,  (1704,)  and  com- 
manded the  Prussian  corps  at  Malplaquet,  (1709.)  Died 
in  1739. 

Naubert,  now'blRt,  (Christiane  Benedicte  Eu- 
genie,) a celebrated  romance-writer  of  Germany,  born 
at  Leipsic  in  1756.  Among  her  most  admired  works 
are  “Conradin  of  Suabia,”  “Walter  of  Montbarry,”  and 
“ Thekla  of  Thurn.”  The  latter,  it  is  said,  suggested  to 
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Schiller  many  fine  passages  in  “ Wallenstein.”  Her 
“ Popular  Legends  of  Germany”  are  also  greatly  esteemed. 
Died  in  1819. 

Naubrigensis.  See  Little,  (William.) 

Nauclerus,  now-kla'rus,  (Johann  Vergen,)  a chron- 
icler, born  in  Suabia  about  1430.  He  wrote,  in  Latin, 
a chronicle,  which  was  printed  in  1516.  Died  abouti5io. 

Nau'cra-tes,  [N avicpaTr/c,]  a Greek  orator,  was  a pupil 
of  Isocrates,  and  flourished  about  350  B.C.  He  wrote  on 
rhetoric. 

Nau-cy/des,  [Nau/cfiJw,]  a celebrated  Greek  sculptor, 
born  at  Argos  about  the  95th  Olympiad.  Among  his 
best  productions  were  two  statues  of  Chimon,  a Mer- 
cury, and  a bronze  statue  of  Erinna. 

Naudceus.  See  Naud£,  (Gabriel.) 

Naude,  no'di',  [Lat.  Naudas'us,]  (Gabriel,)  a dis- 
tinguished French  bibliographer  and  savant,  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1600.  He  was  chosen  physician-ordinary  to 
Louis  XIII.  in  1633,  and  librarian  to  Cardinal  Richelieu 
in  1642.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Richelieu  (1642)  he 
became  librarian  to  Mazarin.  He  had  extensive  learning 
and  an  acute  understanding,  and  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Gassendi.  His  principal  works  are  an  “ Apology  for 
Great  Men  falsely  accused  of  Magic,”  (1625,)  “ Biblio- 
graphia  Politica,”  (1633,)  and  “ Considerations  on  Coups 
d’Etat.”  A collection  of  anecdotes  entitled  “ Naudaeana” 
was  published  in  1701.  Died  in  1653. 

See  Louis  Jacob,  “Gabrielis  Naudtei  Tumulus,”  1659 ; Nic^ron, 
“Memoires;”  Sainte-Beuve,  “ Portraits  littdraires,”  1855  ; “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

Naude,  (Philippe,)  a French  mathematician  and 
Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Metz  in  1654.  Having 
removed  to  Berlin,  he  was  appointed,  in  1696,  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  Academy  of  Arts,  and  subsequently 
in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  soon  after  its  foundation. 
He  was  the  author  of  a number  of  moral  and  theological 
works,  and  of  “Elements  of  Geometry,”  (1706.)  Died 
in  1729. 

Naudet,  no'di',  (Joseph,)  a French  scholar  and  his- 
torian, born  in  Paris  in  1786.  He  became  a member  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1817,  and  professor  of 
Latin  poetry  in  the  College  de  France  about  1821. 
Among  his  works  is  a “ History  of  the  Monarchy  of  the 
Goths  in  Italy,”  (1811.) 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Naudet,  (Thomas  Charles,)  a French  landscape- 
painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1774.  He  travelled  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Europe,  and  made  a collection  of 
three  thousand  designs.  Died  in  1810. 

Naugerius.  See  Navagf.ro. 

Naumann,  now'miln,  (Johann  Andreas,)  a German 
naturalist,  born  near  Kothen  in  1744.  He  published  a 
“ History  of  the  Birds  of  North  Germany,”  (1795-1804.) 
Died  in  1826. 

Naumann,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  an  ornithologist, 
born  near  Kothen  in  1780,  was  a son  of  the  preceding. 
His  chief  work  is  a “ Natural  History  of  German  Birds,” 
(1822-44.)  Died  in  1857. 

Naumann,  (Johann  Gottlieb  or  Amadeus,)  a Ger- 
man composer,  born  near  Dresden  in  1741.  He  pro- 
duced several  popular  operas;  but  his  reputation  rests 
chiefly  on  his  church  music.  Died  in  1801. 

See  Meissner,  “ Bruchstiicke  aus  J.  A.  Naumanns  Lebensge- 
achicbte,”  2 vols.,  1804. 

Naumann,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a German  mineral- 
ogist, born  at  Dresden  in  1797,  was  a son  of  Johann 
Gottlieb,  noticed  above.  FI  published  several  works  on 
mineralogy,  and  from  1842  until  his  death  in  1874  was 
professor  of  mineralogy  ai  Leipsic. 

Naumann,  (Moritz  Ernst  Adolph,)  a brother  ot 
the  preceding,  and  a medical  writer,  was  born  at  Dresden 
in  1798.  He  wrote  an  important  work  on  clinic  medi- 
cine, “ Handbuch  der  medicinischen  Klinik,”  (8  vols., 
1829-39,)  and  other  works. 

Naun'ton,  (Sir  Robert,)  an  English  statesman,  rose 
to  be  secretary  of  state  and  master  of  requests  under 
James  I.  He  was  the  author  of  “Fragmenta  Regalia,” 
or  an  account  of  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Died 
in  1635. 

Nausea,  now'zi-5,  otherwise  called  Unrath,  oon'rSt, 
and  Eckel,  Sk'kel,  (Friedrich,)  a German  theologian, 


born  near  Wiirtzburg  about  1480.  He  became  preacher 
to  the  court  at  Vienna  in  1534,  and  Bishop  of  Vienna  in 
1541.  He  published  several  works  on  theology.  Died 
about  1550. 

See  Dupin,  “ Bibliothjque  des  Auteurs  ecdesiastiques.” 

Nau-sic'a-a,  [Gr.  Nawi/cua,]  a daughter  of  Alcinous, 
King  of  the  Phaeacians,  showed  kindness  to  Ulysses 
when  he  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Phseacia,  (Corfu.) 
Tradition  adds  that  she  became  the  wife  of  Telenrachus. 

Nau-sic'ra-tes,  [NavaiKpcLTr/g,  | a Greek  comic  poet, 
whose  works  are  not  extant.  He  is  classed  by  some 
critics  among  the  writers  of  the  middle  comedy. 

Nauze,  La.  See  La  Nauze. 

Navagero,  nil-vi-ja'ro,[Lat.  Nauge'rius,](Andrea,) 
an  Italian  scholar  and  eminent  Latin  poet,  born  in  Venice 
in  1483.  He  passed  about  four  years  (1525-28)  at  Madrid 
as  Venetian  ambassador  to  Charles  V.,  and  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  Spanish  literature.  Having  been 
sent  on  a mission  to  France,  he  died  at  Blois  in  1529. 
His  Latin  and  Italian  poems  are  admired  for  their  ele- 
gance and  purity  of  style. 

See  Ginguen£,  “Histoire  Litt£raire  d’ltalie;”  Meneghelu, 
“ Elogio  di  A.  Navagero,”  1813. 

Navagero,  (Bernardo,)  a Venetian  statesman  and 
cardinal,  born  at  Venice  in  1507.  He  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  France  and  Germany,  and  attended  the 
Council  of  Trent.  He  wrote  a “Life  of  Pope  Paul  IV.” 
Died  in  1565. 

See  L.  Manin,  “Elogio  del  Cardinale  Navagero,”  1814;  Au- 
b£ry,  “ Histoire  des  Cardinaux.” 

Navailles,  de,  deh  ni'vll'  or  ni'vt'ye,  (Philippe  de 
Montault  de  Benac — deh  mdiN'to'  deh  bVnik',)  Due, 
a French  general,  born  in  1619.  He  obtained  the  rank 
of  marshal  of  France  in  1675.  Died  in  1684. 

See  “Memoires  de  sa  Vie,”  etc.,  written  by  himself,  1691. 

Navarre  or  Navarrese,  Doctor.  See  Azpilcueta. 

Navarre,  nS-vir'ri,  (Pedro,)  a Spanish  captain,  born 
in  Biscay,  was  a skilful  engineer.  He  invented  or  im- 
proved the  art  of  undermining,  and  took  the  Castello 
del  Ovo  at  Naples  in  1503.  In  1514  he  entered  the 
service  of  Francis  I.  of  France.  Died  in  1528. 

See  Brantome,  “Vies  des  grands  Capitaines.” 

Navarrete  or  Navarete.  See  Mudo,  El. 

Navarrete,  ni-vir-ra'ti,  (Domingo  Fernandez,)  a 
Spanish  Dominican,  born  in  Old  Castile,  was  a mission- 
ary to  China  in  1646.  After  his  return  he  was  created 
Archbishop  of  Saint  Domingo  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
was  the  author  of  a valuable  work  on  the  moral,  political, 
and  religious  condition  of  the  Chinese,  entitled  “ Tra- 
tados  historicos,  etc.  de  la  Monarchia  de  China,”  (1676.) 
Died  in  1689. 

See  Churchill,  “ Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels.” 

Navarrete,  (Don  Martin  Fernandez,)  an  eminent 
Spanish  historian  and  geographer,  born  at  Abalos  in 
1765.  He  was  appointed  in  1823  director  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Institute  at  Madrid,  and  in  1837  was  made  a 
senator  and  director  of  the  Academy  of  History.  His 
principal  work  is  entitled  a “Collection  of  the  Voyages 
and  Discoveries  made  by  the  Spaniards  since  the  Close 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century.”  It  is  eulogized  by  Humboldt, 
and  has  furnished  Irving  with  material  for  his  “ Life  of 
Columbus.”  He  also  wrote  a “ Biography  of  Cervantes,” 
and  assisted  in  preparing  a valuable  “ Collection  of  Un- 
published Documents  for  the  History  of  Spain,”  (un- 
finished.) He  was  a member  of  the  Spanish  Academy, 
and  proposed  a new  system  of  orthography,  which  was 
adopted  by  that  institution.  Died  in  1844. 

See  D.  de  Mofras,  “Mendoza  et  Navarrete,”  1843. 

Navarro,  nii-vitR'ro,  (Augustin,)  a Spanish  painter, 
born  at  Murcia  in  1754  ; died  in  1787. 

Navarro,  (Felipe,)  a Spanish  painter,  born  at  Va- 
lencia about  1680. 

See  Quilliet,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols.” 

Nave  or  Naeve,  na'feh,  written  also  Nefe,  (Kaspar,) 
a German  medical  writer,  born  at  Chemnitz  in  1514; 
died  about  1580. 

Navez,  nS'vi',  (Francois  Joseph,)  an  eminent  Bel- 
gian historical  painter,  born  at  Charleroi  in  1787,  was 
a pupil  of  David.  He  worked  mostly  at  Brussels,  and 
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painted  many  scriptural  subjects.  He  was  regarded  as 
the  chief  of  the  Academic  school  of  Belgian  artists. 

Navier,  ni've-k',  (Pierre  Toussaint,)  a French 
physician  and  chemist,  born  at  Saint-Dizier  in  1712,  was 
the  discoverer  of  nitrous  ether.  He  was  a corresponding 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  published 
several  scientific  works.  Died  in  1779. 

Navieres,  de,  deh  nS've-aiR',  (Charles,)  a French 
poet,  born  at  Sedan  in  1544;  died  in  Paris  in  1616. 

Naville,  ni'vH',  (FRANgois  Marc  Louis,)  a Swiss 
writer  on  education  and  moral  philosophy,  born  at 
Geneva  in  1784.  Among  his  works  is  a “Treatise  on 
Legal  Charity,”  (2  vols.,  1836.)  Died  in  1846. 

Nay'lor,  (James,)  an  English  enthusiast,  born  in 
Yorkshire  in  1616.  He  became  an  eloquent  preacher 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  after  he  had  served  in  the 
army  of  the  Parliament,  which  he  left  in  1649.  Having 
fallen  into  delusions  and  received  acts  of  worship  from 
some  fanatical  persons,  he  was  convicted  of  blasphemy 
by  the  Parliament  in  1656.  He  was  branded,  pilloried, 
and  imprisoned  several  years.  Died  in  1660. 

See  Sewel,  “ History  of  the  Quakers and  article  in  the 
“Democratic  Review”  for  March,  1846,  (by  Whittier.) 

Nazianzen.  See  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

Ne  or  Ni,  a name  sometimes  given  to  Confucius, 
which  see. 

Neagle,  na'gel,  (John,)  an  American  artist,  chiefly 
known  as  a portrait-painter,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1799. 
Fie  practised  his  art  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  married 
a daughter  of  Sully.  Among  his  works  are  portraits  of 
Washington  and  Henry  Clay.  Died  in  1865. 

See  Dunlap,  “History  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  America;” 
Tuckerman,  “ Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Neal,  (Alice  B.)  See  Haven,  (Alice.) 

Neal,  neel,  (Daniel,)  a celebrated  English  dissenter, 
born  in  London  in  1678.  After  completing  his  studies 
at  Utrecht,  he  became  minister  of  a congregation  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  London.  His  principal  works  are  a 
“ History  of  the  Puritans,”  (in  4 vols.,)  and  a “ History 
of  New  England.”  Died  in  1743. 

See  Wilson,  “ History  of  Dissenting  Churches.” 

Neal,  (John,)  an  American  poet  and  litterateur,  born 
at  Portland,  Maine,  in  1793.  His  first  publications  were 
a series  of  essays  on  the  works  of  Byron,  which  ap- 
peared in  “ The  Portico,”  a monthly  magazine.  These 
were  soon  followed  by  his  novel  entitled  “Keep  Cool,” 
(1817,)  “The  Battle  of  Niagara,”  (1818,)  “ Goldau,  the 
Maniac  Harper,”  and  other  poems ; also  “ Logan,” 
(1822,)  “Seventy-Six,”  (1823,)  and  other  novels.  In 
1824  he  visited  England,  where  he  contributed  a num- 
ber of  able  and  interesting  articles  on  American  litera- 
ture to  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  After  his  return,  he 
published  the  novels  of  “ Rachel  Dyer,”  (1828,)  “The 
Down-Easters,”  (1833,)  “True  Womanhood,”  (1859,) 
and  several  other  works.  In  1870  appeared  his  “ Wan- 
dering Recollections  of  a Somewhat  Busy  Life.”  “ The 
elements  of  poetry,”  says  R.  W.  Griswold,  “ are  poured 
forth  in  his  verses  with  a prodigality  and  power  alto- 
gether astonishing ; but  he  is  deficient  in  the  constructive 
faculty.” 

See  Griswold,  “ Prose  Writers  of  America Duyckinck,  “ Cy- 
clopaedia of  American  Literature,”  vol.  ii. ; Allibone,  “Dictionary 
of  Authors.” 

Neal,  (Joseph  C.,)  an  American  journalist  and  hu- 
morous writer,  born  at  Greenland,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1807.  Having  settled  in  Philadelphia,  he  became  in  1831 
editor  of  “The  Pennsylvanian,”  and  in  1844  of  a literary 
journal  entitled  “ Neal’s  Saturday  Gazette,”  which  soon 
acquired  extensive  popularity.  He  published  in  1837 
“ Charcoal  Sketches,  or  Scenes  in  a Metropolis,”  vvhich 
were  received  with  great  favour,  and  were  republished 
in  London.  They  were  followed  by  “ Peter  Ploddy,  and 
other  Oddities,”  (1844,)  and  another  series  of  “Char- 
coal Sketches.”  Died  in  1848. 

See  Griswold,  “Prose  Writers  of  America.” 

Ne-al'ges,  [Neail/cyf,]  a Greek  painter,  born  about 
213  b.c.,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a native  of  Sicyon. 
His  works  were  highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  are  eulogized  by  Plutarch  and  Pliny.  One  of  his 
principal  pieces  represents  a battle  between  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Persians  on  the  Nile. 


Neale,  neel,  (John  Mason,)  an  English  theologian 
and  historical  writer,  born  about  1818.  He  published, 
besides  several  books  for  children,  a “History  of  the 
Holy  Eastern  Church,”  and  other  works.  Diedln  1866. 

Neander,  nk-kn'der,  (Christoph  Friedrich,) 
(changed  from  Neumann,)  a German  divine  and  poet, 
born  in  Courland  in  1724.  He  was  the  author  of 
“Spiritual  Songs,”  (“Geistliche  Lieder,”)  which  are 
ranked  among  the  best  compositions  of  that  kind  in  the 
language.  Died  in  1802. 

See  “Bruchstiicke  von  Neanders  Leben,”  Berlin,  1804. 

Ne-an'der,  [Ger.  pron.  nk-kn'der,]  (Johann  August 
Wilhelm,)  an  eminent  German  theologian  and  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  of  Jewish  extraction,  was  born  at  Got- 
tingen in  1789.  He  became  in  1812  professor  of  theology 
at  Berlin,  where  he  devoted  himself  zealously  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  the  advancement  of  Christianity 
by  his  numerous  writings.  Of  these  the  most  important 
is  his  “Universal  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church,”  (in  5 vols.,  1843.)  Among  his  other  produc- 
tions we  may  name  “The  Emperor  Julian  and  his  Times,” 
(1812,)  “Memorable  Occurrences  from  the  History  of 
Christianity  and  Christian  Life,”  (3  vols.,  1822,)  “His- 
tory of  the  Planting  of  the  Apostolic  Church,”  (1832,) 
and  “ The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  Historical  Rela- 
tions,” (1837,)  an  able  refutation  of  the  well-known  work 
of  Strauss.  Neander  was  a member  of  the  Consistory 
of  the  province  of  Brandenburg.  His  writings  have 
obtained  great  reputation  and  influence  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  in  Germany.  Died  in  Berlin  in  July,  1850. 

“Neander  still  remains  beyond  doubt  the  greatest 
church  historian,  thus  far,  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Great,  too,  especially  in  this,  that  he  never  suffered  his 
renown  to  obscure  at  all  his  sense  of  the  sinfulness  and 
weakness  of  every  human  work  in  this  world.  With  all 
his  comprehensive  knowledge,  he  justly  regarded  him- 
self as,  among  many  others,  merely  a forerunner  of  a 
new,  creative  epoch  of  ever-young  Christianity.  . . . 
‘We  stand,’  he  said,  ‘on  the  line  between  the  old 
world  and  a new,  about  to  be  called  into  being  by  the 
ever-fresh  energy  of  the  gospel.  For  a fourth  time 
an  epoch  in  the  life  of  our  race  is  in  preparation  by 
means  of  Christianity.’”  (Dr.  Schaff’s  “History  of 
the  Apostolic  Church.”) 

See  Krabbe,  “A.  Neander,”  1852;  “Zum  Gedachtniss  A.  Nean- 
der’s,”  Berlin,  1850  ; Herzog,  “ Real-Encyklopadie  W.  Farrell, 
“Memorial  of  A.  Neander,”  1851;  “North  British  Review”  for 
February,  1851 ; “British  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1868. 

Neander,  (Michael,)  a German  Protestant  divine 
and  classical  scholar,  born  in  Lower  Silesia  in  1525,  was 
a pupil  of  Melanchlhon.  He  wrote  a number  of  Greek 
and  Latin  treatises.  Died  in  1595- 

See  Reinhard,  “DeVitaM.  Neander,”  1756;  Nic£ron,  “Me- 
moires;”  Havemann,  “ Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Leben  M.  Nean- 
der’s,”  1841. 

Neander,  (Michael,)  a learned  German  physician, 
born  in  Misnia  in  1529.  Among  his  works  we  may  name 
a “Synopsis  of  Weights  and  Measures  according  to  the 
Romans,  Athenians,”  etc.  Died  in  1581. 

Ne-ar'«hus,  [Gr.  Neapyof;  Fr.  Nearque,  nk'iRk',]  a 
celebrated  admiral  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  a native 
of  Crete,  or,  as  some  assert,  of  Amphipolis.  About  327 
B.C.  he  set  sail  from  the  Indus  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
discovered  on  his  passage  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris.  A detailed  account  of  this  voyage  is 
given  by  Arrian,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  been 
confirmed  by  Vincent  and  other  modern  geographers. 
Nearchus,  on  his  return,  was  received  with  distinguished 
favour  by  Alexander,  who  assured  him  that  he  rejoiced 
more  in  the  success  of  the  expedition  than  in  having 
conquered  Asia.  He  also  received  from  his  sovereign 
a golden  crown.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Nearchus 
was  made  governor  of  Pamphylia  and  Lycia. 

See  Plutarch,  “Vita  Alexandri;”  Vincent,  “Voyage  of  Near- 
chus to  the  Euphrates,”  etc.,  1797;  Gosselin,  “ Geographie  des 
Grecs.” 

Nearque.  See  Nearchus. 

Nebel,  na'bel,  (Daniel,)  a German  botanist,  born  at 
Heidelberg  in  1664.  He  published  several  works  on 
botany.  Died  in  1733. 

Nebenius,  nk-ba/ne-us,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a Ger- 
man statesman  and  able  writer  on  political  economy, 
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born  near  Landau  in  1784.  He  was  president  of  the 
Council  of  Baden  from  1846  to  1848.  Among  his  works 
is  a “Treatise  on  Public  Credit,”  (1820.)  Died  in  1857. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Nebi,  n§b'ee,  an  admired  Turkish  poet  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  flourished  under  the  reign  of  Mahomet 
IV. 

Neb-ris-sen'sis,  (Antonius,)  an  eminent  Spanish 
scholar,  whose  proper  name  was  Antonio  de  Lebrixa, 
(di  li-bRee'HS,)  was  born  at  Lebrixa  in  1444.  He  studied 
the  classics  in  Italy,  and,  returning  to  Spain  in  1473,  be- 
came to  that  country  what  Erasmus  was  to  Germany  or 
Bude  (Budasus)  to  France.  As  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Salamanca,  he  initiated  a reform  in  the  method  of 
teaching  Latin  and  Greek.  He  published  a Latin  Lexi- 
con, (1492,)  a “Lexicon  of  Civil  Law,”  (1506,)  which  is 
h'ghly  commended,  and  grammars  of  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  languages.  About  I5l4he  became  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  Alcala.  “The  men  to  whom  Spain  chiefly 
owes  the  advancement  of  useful  learning,”  says  Hallam, 
“ were  Arias  Barbosa  and  the  more  renowned  Antonio 
de  Lebrixa.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Eu- 
rope.”) Died  in  1522. 

See  Prescott,  “ History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  vol.  i.  part  i. 

Ne'brus,  [Gr.  Nefipof,]  an  eminent  Greek  physician, 
flourished  about  580  b.c.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a native  of  Cos.  When  the  Amphictyons  besieged  the 
town  of  Crissa,  in  Phocis,  Nebrus  assisted  in  reducing 
the  town  by  poisoning  the  water. 

Neb'u-ehad-nez'zar,  [Heb.  “1J7XJT312J ; Fr.  Na- 
buchodonosor,  nt'boo'ko'do'no'zoR',  or  Naboko- 
tirossor,  nf'bo'ko'dRo'soR',]  King  of  Babylon,  succeeded 
his  father  Nabopolassar.  He  took  Jerusalem  in  606 
B.c.,  and  carried  to  Babylon  many  captives,  among  whom 
was  the  prophet  Daniel.  King  Zedekiah  having  revolted, 
Nebuchadnezzar  took  his  capital  in  588,  destroyed  the 
great  temple  by  fire,  threw  down  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  transported  the  Jewish  people  to  Babylon.  He 
afterwards  captured  Tyre,  conquered  Egypt,  and  became 
probably  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  that  age  in  the 
world.  Having  become  too  much  elated  by  pride  and 
prosperity,  he  was,  by  divine  visitation,  deprived  of  his 
reason  and  deposed  from  his  throne.  Restored  to  reason 
and  power  a short  time  before  his  death,  he  published 
a pious  proclamation  of  his  experience  and  of  his  recog- 
nition of  the  King  of  heaven. 

See  II.  Kings  xxv.  1;  Daniel  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.  ; also,  Samuel 
Clarke,  “ Life  and  Death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,”  1664. 

Necham.  See  Neckham. 

Ne'-eho  [Gr.  Nextif,  Ne^au,  or  Nejraf]  or  Pha'ra-oh 
Ne'-eho,  King  of  Egypt,  a son  of  Psammeticus,  reigned 
from  617  to  601  B.c.  He  was  a warlike  prince,  and 
defeated  Josiah,  King  of  Judah,  in  battle  at  Megiddo, 
but  was  defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  606  b.c.  at 
Carchemish. 

See  Bunsen,  “Egyptens  Stelle  in  der  Weltgeschichte.” 

Neck,  van,  vtn  nSk,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  painter,  born  at 
Naarden  in  1635.  His  master-piece  is  “Simeon  in  the 
Temple  holding  the  Infant  Jesus  in  his  Arms.”  Died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1714. 

See  Descamps,  “ Vies  des  Peintres  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Necker,  nek'ker  or  ni'kaiR',  (Albertine  Adrienne 
de  Saussure — deh  so'sur',)  a Swiss  authoress,  born  at 
Geneva  in  1766,  was  a daughter  of  the  naturalist,  H.  B. 
de  Saussure.  She  was  married  to  J.  Necker,  a nephew 
of  the  great  financier,  and  a cousin  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  of  whom  she  was  an  intimate  friend.  She  wrote  a 
“Notice  of  the  Character  of  Madame  de  Stael,”  (1820,) 
and  “ Progressive  Education,”  (2  vols.,  1828-32.)  Died 
in  1841. 

See  Senebier,  “ Histoire  littcralre  de  Geneve.” 

Necker,  nek'ker,  [Fr.  pron.  ni'kaiR',1  (Jacques,)  an 
eminent  Swiss  financier,  and  prime  minister  of  France, 
born  at  Geneva  in  September,  1732.  On  leaving  col- 
lege he  became  a clerk  in  a banking-house  in  Paris,  and, 
having  acquired  a large  fortune  as  partner  of  the  great 
banker  Thelusson,  he  retired  from  business  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  aspired  to  public  honours  and  more  brilliant 
financial  achievements.  In  1773  he  gained  the  prize 
offered  by  the  French  Academy  for  a eulogy  on  Col- 


bert, and  published  a treatise  on  the  corn-laws,  “ Sur  la 
Legislation  des  Grains.”  The  disorder  of  the  finances  was 
so  alarming  that,  without  regard  to  official  routine,  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  treasury  in  1776,  and 
director-general  of  the  finances  in  1777.  By  publicity, 
order,  and  economy,  he  restored  the  public  credit  and 
lightened  the  burdens  of  the  people.  His  famous 
compte  reudti  of  1781  (which  was  the  first  public  exposi- 
tion of  the  revenue  and  expenses  of  the  State)  was  re- 
ceived with  great  favour  ; but  his  reforms  made  for  him 
many  enemies  at  court  and  elsewhere.  To  defend  him- 
self against  their  intrigues,  he  asked  for  a seat  in  the 
council,  which  was  refused  because  he  was  a Protestant. 
He  immediately  resigned,  (1781,)  and  retired  to  Coppet, 
on  Lake  Leman. 

In  1784  he  published  his  excellent  work  “ On  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Finances,”  of  which  eighty  thousand 
copies  were  sold  in  a few  days.  The  convocation  of 
the  States-General  was  decreed  by  the  royal  council  in 
August,  1788.  The  court  was  convinced  that  the  skill 
of  Necker  was  indispensable  in  the  political  and  financial 
crisis  that  followed.  He  succeeded  Brienne  as  prime 
minister,  or  controleur-general  of  finances,  about  Sep- 
tember 1,  1788,  and  the  next  day  the  funds  rose  30  per 
cent.  He  favoured  the  Revolution  by  granting  to  the 
Tiers-Etat  a double  number  of  deputies.  He  is  censured 
for  this  concession,  and  for  temporizing  in  the  contest 
between  the  Tiers-Etat  and  the  other  orders  after  the 
meeting  of  the  States-General  in  1789.  The  court  having 
adopted  more  violent  measures  than  he  approved,  he 
tendered  his  resignation,  (June  23,)  which  was  not  ac- 
cepted. On  the  nth  of  July  he  was  suddenly  dismissed 
by  a note  from  the  king,  who  ordered  him  to  leave  the 
kingdom  privately  ; and  the  same  night  he  departed  for 
Brussels.  Indignant  at  his  dismissal,  the  populace  of 
Paris  rose  in  arms,  stormed  the  Bastille,  and  obtained  a 
bloody  triumph  over  the  court.  Necker  was  recalled  on 
the  2 1st  of  July,  and,  when  he  entered  Paris,  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  by  the  people.  His 
first  act  was  an  amnesty  for  political  offences.  But  he 
was  too  conservative  to  satisfy  the  popular  party,  and 
resigned  his  office  in  September,  1790.  Fie  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life  at  Coppet,  where  he  wrote  several  political 
and  religious  treatises.  Died  in  1804.  The  highly-gifted 
Madame  de  Stael  was  his  daughter. 

See  Madame  de  Stael,  “ Vie  priv^e  de  M.  Jacques  Necker,” 
1804;  Droz,  “Histoire  du  R&gne  de  Louis  XVI  Thiers-,  “ His- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution  Lanjuinais,  “ Etudes  biographiques 
sur  Antoine  Arnauld,  P.  Nicole  et  J.  Necker,”  1823;  Sainte-Beuve, 
“Causeries  du  Lundi A.  L.  de  Stael-Holstein,  “Notice  sur 
Necker,”  1821;  “ Nouvelle  Biographic  Generale “Edinburgh 
Review”  for  January,  1803,  (by  Sydney  Smith.) 

Necker,  (Louis  Albert,)  a Swiss  naturalist,  born  at 
Geneva  in  1786,  was  a son  of  Albertine  A.  de  Saussure- 
Necker.  He  published  “ Le  Regne  mineral  ramene  aux 
Methodes  de  l’Histoire  naturelle,”  (2  vols.,  1835.) 

Nec'ker,  (Noel  Joseph,)  a botanist,  born  in  Flanders 
in  1729,  gave  special  attention  to  mosses.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  a Description  of  the  Wild  Plants 
of  France  and  Belgium,  (“Deliciae  Gallo-Belgicae  Syl- 
vestres,”  2 vols.,  1768,)  and  “ Methodus  Muscorum,” 
(1 771.)  Died  in  1793. 

See  P.  R.  Willemet,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  N.  J.  Necker,”  1794. 

Necker,  (Susanne  Curchod — IdiR'sho',)  an  accom- 
plished and  literary  Swiss  lady,  born  at  Crassier  in  1739. 
She  was  intimate  in  her  youth  with  Gibbon  the  historian, 
who  wished  to  marry  her ; but  his  father  opposed  the 
match.  She  was  married  to  M.  Necker  in  1764.  Her 
salon  in  Paris  was  the  resort  of  the  most  eminent  authors, 
including  Buffon,  Diderot,  and  D’Alembert.  She  founded 
a hospital  in  Paris  which  bears  her  name.  She  died  in 
1794,  leaving  manuscripts  which  her  husband  published 
under  the  title  of  “ Melanges,”  (5  vols.,  1798-1802.) 

See  Gibbon,  “ Memoirs Grimm,  “ Correspondance;”  Marmon- 
tel,  “ M^moires.” 

Neck'ham  or  Nec'kam,  written  also  Necham, 
(Alexander,)  an  English  monk  and  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Saint  Alban’s  or  Hartford  about  1150.  He  wrote,  in 
elegant  Latin,  several  works,  among  which  is  a long 
scientific  and  descriptive  poem,  “De  Naturis  Rerum.” 
Died  in  1227. 

See  Cave,  “Historia  Literaria,”  etc. 
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Nec-tan'a-bis  or  Nec-tan'e-bes,  [Gr.  NeicmvaiSic  or 
tiacTTaveft7ic,]  King  of  Egypt,  began  to  reign  about  360 
B.c.  He  waged  war  against  Artaxerxes  III.  of  Persia, 
who  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt  about  350  B.C.  Nec- 
tanabis  was  the  last  king  of  the  Sebennite  dynasty. 

Nec-ta'rl-us,  [Nexrupiof,]  a Greek  prelate,  became 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  381  A.n.  His  moderation 
is  said  to  have  been  exemplary.  He  died  in  397,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Chrysostom. 

Nee,  ni,  (Francois  Denis,)  a French  engraver,  born 
in  Paris  about  1732.  He  engraved  many  landscapes  and 
plates  for  illustrated  works,  among  which  is  “Tableaux 
pittoresques  de  la  Suisse.”  Died  in  1818. 

See  Basan,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs.” 

Neeb,  nap,  (Johann,)  a German  philosopher,  born 
near  Hanau  in  1767.  He  published  several  works  on 
philosophy.  Died  in  1843. 

Needham,  need'am,  (John  Turberville,)  F.R.S., 
an  English  naturalist,  born  in  London  in  1713,  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest.  He  published  “New  Micro- 
scopical Discoveries,”  (1745,)  and  a treatise  on  genera- 
tion, in  French,  “Idee  sommaire,  ou  Vue  generate  du 
Systeme  physique  et  metaphysique  sur  la  Generation,” 
(1780.)  He  became  director  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Brussels,  where  he  died  in  1781. 

See  Hutton,  “Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Dictionary.” 

Needham,  (Marchmont,)  an  English  political  writer, 
born  at  Burford  in  1620.  He  supported  the  cause  of  the 
Parliament  in  his  “ Mercurius  Britannicus,”  a weekly 
journal,  (1643-47,)  and  that  of  the  king  in  his  “Mercu- 
rius Pragmaticus.”  In  1649  he  again  changed  sides, 
and  became  editor  of  the  “Mercurius  Politicus,”  an 
organ  of  the  Independents.  His  most  remarkable  work 
was  a “ Discourse  on  the  Excellency  of  a Free  State 
over  a Kingly  Government.”  Died  in  1678. 

See  Wood,  “ Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Needham,  (Walter,)  an  English  anatomist,  studied 
at  Oxford,  and  practised  medicine  in  London.  He  be- 
came a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  about  1667.  He 
wrote  an  able  treatise  “ De  Formato  Fcetu.”  Died  in 
1691. 

Neefs,  nafs,  or  Neef,  naf,  (Peter,)  the  Elder,  a 
Dutch  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  about  1565.  He  excelled 
in  perspective,  and  in  representing  the  interiors  of  Gothic 
churches  and  convents,  illuminated.  The  figures  in  his 
pictures  are  generally  painted  by  Breughel,  Teniers,  and 
others.  His  “ Cathedral  of  Antwerp”  is  esteemed  a 
master-piece.  Died  in  1651.  His  son,  Peter  Martin, 
the  Younger,  imitated  his  father’s  style,  but  did  not 
equal  him. 

See  Pilkington,  “Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Neele,  neel,  (Henry,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1798,  was  an  attorney.  He  wrote  “Dramatic 
Scenes,”  “ The  Romance  of  History,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1828. 

Neer,  van  der,  vin  der  nair,  (Aart  or  Arnold,)  a 
Dutch  landscape-painter,  born  at  Amsterdam  about 
1619.  Plis  moonlight  scenes,  winter  landscapes,  and 
pictures  into  which  water  is  introduced,  are  ranked 
among  the  finest  productions  of  the  kind.  Died  in 
1683. 

Neer,  van  der,  (Eglon  Hendrik,)  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1643.  He  studied 
under  Vanloo,  and  attained  eminence  as  a painter  of 
landscapes,  portraits,  and  historical  pieces.  Died  in  1703. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Neercassel,  van,  vtn  naiR'kis'sel,  (Jan,)  a Dutch 
bishop  and  writer,  born  at  Gorcum  in  1623.  He  was  the 
only  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  Holland.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “ Amor  Poenitens,  seu  de  recto  Usu 
Clavium,”  (1683.)  Died  in  1686. 

Nees  von  Esenbeck,  nas  fon  a'zen-bgk',  (Chris- 
tian Gottfried,)  a German  botanist,  born  in  1776. 
He  became  professor  of  natural  history  at  Bonn  about 
1819,  and  afterwards  lectured  at  Breslau.  Among  his 
numerous  works  are  a “Manual  of  Botany,”  (2  vols., 
1821,)  and  “ Bryologia  Germanica,”  (2  vols.,  1823-51.) 
Died  in  1858. 

See  F.  L.  Bley,  “ Leben  und  Wirken  der  Gebriider  Nees  von 
Esenbeck,”  1844. 
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Nees  von  Esenbeck,  (Theodor  Friedrich  Lud- 
wig,) a botanist,  a brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
near  Erbach  in  1 787.  He  wrote  several  botanical  works. 
Died  in  1837. 

Neff,  nSf,  (F^lix,)  a meritorious  Swiss  missionary, 
called  “the  Apostle  of  the  Alps,”  was  born  at  Geneva 
in  1798.  He  laboured  as  missionary  among  the  Swiss 
mountaineers.  Died  in  1829. 

See  a “Memoir  of  Felix  Neff,  Pastor  of  the  High  Alps,”  etc., 
by  William  S.  Gilly,  London,  1832  ; “ London  Quarterly  Review” 
for  April,  1833,  (by  Southey.) 

Nefftzer,  nSft'ser,  (Auguste,)  a French  journalist, 
born  at  Colmar  in  1820.  He  was  an  assistant  editor  of 
the  “Presse,”  a daily  paper  of  Paris,  from  1844  to  1857. 

Neff,  ltef'ee,  a distinguished  Turkish  satirist,  who 
flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Negelein,  na'geh-lm',  (Joachim,)  a German  theolo- 
gian and  numismatist,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1675  ; died 
in  1749. 

Neg'ley,  (James  S.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Alleghany  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1826.  In  1861  he 
raised  a brigade,  which  he  commanded  in  Tennessee  in 
1862.  He  took  command  of  the  post  of  Nashville  in 
September  of  that  year,  and  led  a division  at  Stone 
River,  December  31,  1862-January  2,  1863.  For  his 
conduct  in  this  battle  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  in  which  capacity  he  served  at  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  September  19  and  20,  1863. 

Negrelli-Moldelbe,  von,  fon  ni-gRel'Iee  mol-d§l'- 
beh,  (Alois,)  an  engineer,  born  in  the  Tyro)  in  1799. 
He  constructed  the  first  railroad  in  Austria,  (finished  in 
1841,)  and  other  railroads.  Died  in  1858. 

Negri.  See  Negro. 

Negri,  na'gRee,  (Francesco,)  a learned  Italian  eccle- 
siastic of  Ravenna.  He- travelled  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  and  returned  home  in  1666.  The  results 
of  his  observations  appeared  in  a work  entitled  “Travels 
in  the  North.”  Died  in  1698. 

Negri,  (Francesco  Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  scholar 
and  writer,  born  at  Venice  in  1769.  He  wrote  a “Life 
of  Apostolo  Zeno,”  (1816,)  and  other  works.  Died  in 
1827. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Notizie  della  Vita  di  F.  Negri,”  1835;  G.  J. 
Fontana,  “Elogio  di  F.  Negri,”  1829. 

Negri,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an  Italian  antiquary 
and  artist,  born  at  Bologna  in  1593.  He  founded  two 
Academies, — namely,  the  Indistinti , devoted  to  the  arts 
of  design,  and  the  Indomiti , (1640.)  Died  in  1659. 

Negri,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  classical  scholar,  born 
at  Venice  in  1494.  He  died  in  1577,  leaving  “Orationes 
et  Epistolae,”  (1579.) 

Negri,  (Giulio,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  biographer, 
born  at  Ferrara  in  1648.  He  rendered  an  important 
service  to  literary  history  by  his  “Storia  degli  Scrittori 
Fiorentini,”  (“  History  of  the  Florentine  Authors,”  1 722.) 
Died  in  1720. 

Negri  or  Neri,  na'ree,  (Pietro  Martine,)  a skilful 
Italian  painter  of  history  and  portraits,  born  at  Cremona, 
flourished  in  1600. 

Negrier,  ni'gRe-i',  (Francois  Marie  Casimir,)  a 
French  general,  bom  at  Mans  in  1788.  He  served  in 
Algeria,  and  was  killed  in  Paris  by  the  insurgents  in 
June,  1848. 

Negro,  na'gRo,  or  Negri,  na'gRee,  (Francesco,)  an 
Italian  philologist  and  Reformer,  born  at  Bassano  in 
1500,  embraced  Protestantism,  and  removed  to  Ger- 
many. He  published  several  works.  Died  about  1560. 

See  G.  B.  Roberti,  “Notizie  della  Vita  e delle  Opere  di  F. 
Negri,”  1839. 

Negruzzi,  ni-gRoot'see,  (Constantine,)  a Moldavian 
poet,  born  in  1809.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a 
historical  poem. 

Ne-he-mi'ah,  [Heb.  H'DrO ; Fr.  N£h£mie,  ni'- 
i'me',]  a Hebrew  governor  and  writer,  was  cup-bearer 
to  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia,  who  appointed  him 
Governor  of  Judea  about  445  b.c.  He  probably  wrote 
the  book  of  the  Old  Testament  which  bears  his  name. 

Nehemie.  See  Nehemiah. 

Neher,  na'er,  (Bernard,)  a German  historical  painter, 
born  at  Biberach  in  1806.  He  painted  frescos  at  Munich 
and  in  the  palace  of  the  grand  duke  at  Weimar.  These 
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represent  scenes  from  the  dramas  of  Schiller  and  the 
works  of  Goethe. 

Neidhardt.  See  Gneisenau. 

Neidliart  von  Neuenthal,  nlt'haRt  fon  noi'en-tSl', 
one  of  the  principal  German  lyric  poets  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  a native  of  Bavaria.  The  best  collection 
of  his  songs  is  that  published  by  Beneke  in  his  “Contri- 
butions to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Old  German  Language 
and  Literature.” 

Neigebaur,  ni'geh-bowR',  (Johann  Daniel  Ferdi- 
nand,) a German  traveller  and  writer,  born  in  Silesia 
in  1783.  He  published  books  of  travel  and  descriptions 
of  Italy,  France,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  which 
are  said  to  be  well  written. 

Neikter,  nlk'ter,  (Joseph  Frederik,)  a Swedish 
archaeologist  and  writer,  obtained  the  chair  of  eloquence 
at  Upsal  in  1787.  Died  in  1803. 

Neill,  neel,  (James  George  Smith,)  a British  general, 
born  about  1810.  He  rendered  important  services  in 
India  during  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys,  and  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Lucknow,  in  September,  1857. 

Neill,  neel,  (Patrick,)  a Scottish  naturalist  and  hor- 
ticulturist, bom  in  1776.  He  was  a printer  in  Edinburgh, 
and  published  a “ Tour  through  some  of  the  Islands  of 
O.k.iey  and  Shetland,”  (1806,)  and  “ Ttie  Fruit,  Flower, 
and  Kitchen  Gaiden,”  (1839.)  Died  in  1851. 

Neilson,  (Lilian  Adelaide,)  an  English  actress, 
born  in  Spain  about  1850.  Died  in  1880. 

Neipperg,  von,  (Albrecht  Adam,)  Count,  an 
Austrian  general,  born  about  1774.  He  rose  to  a high 
rank  in  the  army.  He  was  appo  nted  cavalier  d' honneur 
to  the  empress  Maria  Louisa  about  1815.  He  is  said  to 
have  mariied  her  secretly.  Died  in  1829. 

Neipperg,  von,  (Wilhelm,)  an  Austrian  field-mar- 
shal in  the  service  of  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa,  was 
born  in  1684,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  the  preceding. 
In  1739  he  concluded  the  disadvantageous  peace  of  Bel- 
grade, and  in  1741  was  defeated  by  Frederick  the  Great 
at  Mollwitz.  He  retained  the  favour  of  his  sovereigns, 
however,  and  was  made  imperial  counsellor  of  war,  and 
commander  of  Vienna.  Died  in  1774. 

Nelaton,  nk'lt'tbN',  (Auguste,)  an  eminent  French 
surgeon,  born  in  Paris  in  1807,  graduated  in  1836,  and 
became  professor  of  surgery  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
Paris,  in  1851.  He  published,  besides  other  treatises, 
“Elements  of  Pathological  Surgery,”  (5  vols.,  1844-61,) 
which  is  called  a capital  work.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1867.  He  was  employed 
professionally  by  Napoleon  III.  about  1869. 

Neledinsky  Meletzky,  ni-li-dtbn'ske  mi-lSt'skee, 
(Yoorii,)  an  eminent  Russian  lyric  poet,  born  in  Mos- 
cow in  1751.  He  was  patronized  by  the  emperor  Paul, 
who  conferred  upon  him  a valuable  estate  and  several 
honorary  distinctions.  His  songs  are  among  the  most 
admired  productions  of  the  kind  in  the  language.  Died 
in  1829. 

See  Gretch,  “ Essai  historique  sur  la  Litterature  Russe.” 

Nelee.  See  Neleus. 

Ne'leus,  [Gr.  N ifkcvg  ; Fr.  N£l£e,  n i'll',]  a mythical 
personage,  said  to  be  a son  of  Neptune  (or,  according  to 
some  authorities,  of  Cretheus)  and  Tyro.  Neleus  and 
his  brother  Pelias  disputed  for  the  throne  of  Iolchos, 
which  the  latter  obtained.  Neleus  afterwards  became 
King  of  Pylos  and  the  father  of  Nestor  and  other  sons. 
According  to  some  writers,  he  was  killed  by  Hercules. 

Neller,  nel'ler,  (Georg  Christoph,)  a German  canon- 
ist and  antiquary,  born  in  1710  ; died  in  1783. 

Nelli,  nel'lee,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  satirical  poet  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  a native  of  Sienna.  His  satires 
were  published  in  1546. 

Nelli,  de’,  d&  nel'lee,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian 
architect,  born  at  Florence  in  1661.  He  wrote  a “Treat- 
ise on  Architecture,”  (1753.)  Died  in  1725. 

Nelli,  de’,  (Giambattista  Clemente,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Florence  in  1725,  was  a son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Among  his  works  is  a “ Life  of  Galileo,”  (1793.) 
Died  in  1793. 

Nel'scin,  (David,)  an  American  Presbyterian  divine 
and  eloquent  preacher,  born  near  Jonesborough,  Ten- 
nessee, in  1793.  He  became  pastor  of  a church  at  Dan- 
ville, Kentucky,  in  1828,  and  subsequently  assisted  in 


founding  a college  in  Marion  county,  Missouri,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  president.  His  work  entitled  “ The 
Cause  and  Cure  of  Infidelity”  enjoys  a high  reputation, 
and  has  passed  through  numerous  editions.  Dr.  Nelson 
was  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Died  in  1844. 

Nel'son,  (Horatio,)  Lord,  a British  naval  hero  and 
admiral  of  the  first  order,  born  at  Burnham  Thorpe,  in 
Norfolk,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1758,  was  the  son 
of  Rev.  Edmund  Nelson  and  Catherine  Suckling.  He 
was  endowed  with  great  intrepidity  and  energy,  and  pos- 
sessed a generous,  impetuous  temper.  He  went  to  sea 
about  the  age  of  thirteen,  served  a number  of  years  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  took  part  in  several  actions  of  the 
American  war.  In  1779  he  became  a post-captain,  and 
in  1787  married  the  widow  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  of  the  island 
of  Nevis.  He  obtained  command  of  a ship  in  the  Medi- 
terranean fleet  in  1793,  contributed  to  the  victory  over 
the  Spaniards  at  Saint  Vincent  in  1797,  and  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  the  same  year.  His  next 
enterprise  was  an  attack  on  Teneriffe,  where  he  was 
repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  his  right  arm. 

In  1798  he  attempted  to  intercept  the  passage  of  the 
French  armament  to  Egypt,  but  missed  it,  until  he  over- 
took it  in  Aboukir  Bay,  where  in  August  he  gained  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  Nile.  For  this  service  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  title  of  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and 
a pension  of  ^3000.  While  he  was  employed  on  the 
coast  of  Naples,  (1799,)  he  became  fascinated  by  the 
pernicious  influence  of  Lady  Hamilton,  and  tarnished 
his  fame  by  executing  Prince  Carraccioli  and  other  re- 
publicans, who  were  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
court  of  Naples.  Soon  after  these  events  he  separated 
from  his  wife,  who  was  supplanted  in  his  affections  by 
Lady  Hamilton.  He  was  second  in  command  under  Sit 
Hyde  Parker  of  the  armament  sent  against  Copenhagen 
in  1801 ; but  the  honour  of  the  victory  at  the  battle  of 
the  Baltic  is  ascribed  to  Nelson.  In  the  midst  of  the 
battle,  Parker  having  made  a signal  to  retreat,  Nelson 
put  a spy-glass  to  his  blind  eye  and  exclaimed,  “ I really 
don’t  see  the  signal.”  “ He  had  won  the  day,”  says 
Southey,  “ by  disobeying  orders.”  For  this  success  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  viscount. 

War  against  France  having  been  renewed  in  1803,  he 
took  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  hoisted 
his  flag  on  the  Victory,  and  watched  the  French  fleet  off 
Toulon  for  more  than  a year.  In  May,  1805,  he  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies  in  pursuit  of  Admiral  Villeneuve, 
but  was  disappointed,  and  the  hostile  fleet  returned  safely 
to  Europe,  followed  by  the  English  admiral.  He  then 
went  home  and  proposed  to  suspend  his  active  service, 
but  was  re-appointed  in  September,  1805,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  wishes  of  the  nation,  by  whom  he  was 
more  idolized  than  almost  any  other  man  had  been. 
On  the  2 1st  of  October,  (1805,)  with  twenty-seven  sail 
of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  he  attacked  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  fleets,  of  forty  ships,  under  Ville- 
neuve, near  Cape  Trafalgar.  Before  the  fight  began,  he 
gave  the  famous  signal,  “ England  expects  every  man  to 
do  his  duty.”  The  English  gained  a complete  victory, 
but  Nelson  was  mortally  wounded  by  a musket-ball  fired 
from  the  Redoutable,  which  was  in  close  proximity  to 
the  flag-ship,  the  Victory.  He  is  eulogized  by  Southey 
as  “ the  greatest  naval  hero  of  our  own  and  of  all  former 
times.” 

See  R.  Southey,  “Life  of  Nelson,”  1813:  J.  S.  Clarke,  “Life 
of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson,”  1809:  Thomas  Pettigrew,  “Memoirs 
of  Lord  Nelson,”  1849;  J.  M.  Tucker,  “ Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
Lord  Nelson,”  1847;  Joseph  Allen,  “Life  of  Viscount  Nelson,” 
1853;  John  Charnock,  “Memoirs  of  Lord  Nelson,”  1806:  Al- 
phonse de  Lamartine,  “Nelson,”  1853;  E.  Forgues,  “ Histoire 
de  Nelson,”  i860;  Alison,  “History  of  Europe;”  “London  Quar- 
terly Review”  for  February,  1810,  (by  Southey;)  “ Edinburgh  Re- 
view” for  September,  1814  ; “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  December, 
1844;  “ Westminster  Review”  for  January,  1848. 

Nelson,  (Robert,)  an  English  devotional  writer,  born 
in  London  in  1656.  Among  his  works  we  may  name 
“The  Whole  Duty  of  a Christian,”  and  “Practice  of 
True  Devotion.”  In  1680  he  was  chosen  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson  and  of  Dr.  Halley.  Died  in  1715- 

Nelson,  (Roger,)  an  American  general,  who  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  represented  a district  of 
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Maryland  in  Congress  for  several  terms,  (1804-10.)  Died 
in  1815. 

Nel'son,  (Samuel,)  an  Irish  patriot,  born  in  1759,  was 
editor  of  a political  journal  called  the  “ Northern  Star.” 
He  was  imprisoned  six  years,  and  released  after  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1802. 

Nelson,  (Samuel,)  an  American  judge,  born  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  became  an  associate  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  1845.  He 
concurred  in  the  decision  of  the  court  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  (1857.)  Died  in  1873. 

Nelson,  (Thomas,)  an  American  patriot,  and  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  born  at  York,  in 
Virginia,  in  1738.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, and  after  his  return  was  elected  to  the  Congress 
of  1775.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  brigadier- 
general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  1781  he  succeeded  Jefferson  as 
Governor  of  Virginia.  Died  in  1789. 

See  Goodrich,  “ Lives  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence.” 

Nelson,  (William,)  an  American  general,  born  at 
Maysville,  Kentucky,  in  1825.  He  served  in  the  navy, 
and  obtained  the  rank  of  master  in  1854.  In  September, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  a brigadier-general  of  the  Union 
army.  He  commanded  a division  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
April,  1862.  He  was  killed  in  a private  quarrel  at  Louis- 
ville in  September,  1862,  by  Jefferson  C.  Davis. 

Ne-me-si-a'nus,  [Fr.  NEmEsien,  nk'mi'ze^N',] 
(Marcus  Aurelius  Olympius,)  a Latin  poet,  born  at 
Carthage.  He  lived  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Carus 
in  283  A. D.  His  works  are  lost,  except  fragments  of  a 
poem  on  hunting,  entitled  “ Cynegetica,”  the  style  of 
which  is  commended  for  purity. 

Nemesien.  See  Nemesianus. 

Nem'e-sis,  [Gr.  Nqueaic,  from  vqiu,  to  “deal  out,” 
to  “distribute  Fr.  NEmEsis,  nA./mk/s4ss,I]  a personage 
of  Greek  mythology,  represented  as  a daughter  of  Night 
or  Erebus.  She  was  the  goddess  of  retribution,  and  the 
divinity  who  rectified  the  errors  of  partial  and  capricious 
Fortune.  At  Rhammus,  in  Attica,  there  was  a celebrated 
temple  dedicated  to  Nemesis. 

Ne-me'sl-us,  [Ne^eoiof,]  a Greek  philosopher,  who 
lived  probably  between  350  and  450  a.d.  He  is  styled 
Bishop  of  Emesa.  He  wrote  an  ingenious  treatise  on 
physiology  and  psychology,  entitled  “On  the  Nature  of 
Man,”  ( Ilepl  <f>vaei jf  uvdpunov.)  It  contains  a passage 
which  suggests  an  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

See  Haller,  “ Bibliotheca  Anatomica.” 

Nemours,  de,  (Gaston  de  Foix,)  Due.  See  Foix. 

Nemours,  de,  deh  neh-mooR',  (Henri  de  Savoie — 
deh  sf'vwi',)  Due,  a French  general,  a son  of  Jacques, 
noticed  below,  (1531-85,)  was  born  in  Paris  in  1572. 
He  joined  the  League  about  1588,  but  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Henry  IV.  a few  years  later.  Died  in  1632. 

Nemours,  de,  (Jacques  d’Armagnac — diR'min'- 
ytk',)  Due,  born  about  1437,  was  a son  of  Bernard 
d’Armagnac.  In  1465  he  joined  the  league  of  the  Bien 
public  against  Louis  XI.  He  was  executed,  on  a charge 
of  treason,  in  1477. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Fran^ais;”  Barante,  “ Histoire 
des  Dues  de  Bourgogne.” 

Nemours,  de,  (Jacques  de  Savoy,)  Due,  a distin- 
guished French  general,  born  in  Champagne  in  1531, 
was  the  son  of  Philip,  Due  de  Genevois  and  de  Ne- 
mours, whose  sister  Louise  was  the  mother  of  King 
Francis  I.  Pie  fought  against  the  Protestants  in  the 
civil  war,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Saint-Denis,  in  1567.  He  opposed  the  ambitious  designs 
of  the  Guise  family,  and  took  no  part  in  the  civil  war  be- 
tween the  League  and  the  king.  Died  in  1585. 

See  Brantome,  “Vies  des  grands  Capitaines.” 

Nemours,  de,  (Louis  d’Armagnac,)  Due,  a French 
military  commander,  born  about  1472,  was  a son  of 
Jacques,  noticed  above.  Pie  served  in  Italy  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  was  made  Viceroy  of  Naples  by  Louis 
XII.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cerignola,  while 
opposing  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  (1503.)  He  was  the  last 
of  the  family  of  Armagnac,  and  the  duchy  of  Nemours 
was  given  to  Gaston  de  Foix  in  1505. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Franjais;”  Saint-Gelais,  “His- 
toire de  Louis  XII.” 


Nemours,  de,  (Louis  Charles  Philippe  Raphael 
d’Orleaus — doiCIVSN',)  Due,  a French  prince,  a son 
of  King  Louis  Philippe,  was  born  in  1814.  He  was 
chosen  King  of  Belgium  by  a congress  of  that  nation  in 
1831,  but  was  compelled  by  his  father  to  decline  the 
offer.  He  served  in  the  army  in  Algeria,  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1837.  After  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother  (1842)  he  was  recognized  as  future 
regent  in  case  the  king  should  die  during  the  minority 
of  his  heir,  the  Count  of  Paris.  On  the  abdication  of 
Louis  Philippe  (1848)  he  waived  his  claim  to  the  re- 
gency in  favour  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  whom  he 
attended  when  she  presented  herself,  with  her  son,  before 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

See  A.  Pascal,  “Le  Due  de  Nemours,  son  Passe  et  son  Avenir 
politique,”  1842. 

Nemours,  de,  (Marie  d’OrlEans,)  Duchesse, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  was  born  in  1625, 
and  married  in  1657  to  Henry  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours. She  died  in  1707,  leaving  interesting  “ Memoirs” 
of  her  life  and  times,  which  were  published  in  1709. 

See  Villefore,  “Vie  de  Madame  de  Longueville;”  Saint- 
Simon,  “Memoires.” 

Nen'nI-us,  one  of  the  early  British  chroniclers,  is 
stated  by  some  writers  to  have  lived  in  the  seventh,  and 
by  others  in  the  ninth,  century.  He  was  the  author  of 
a “ Plistory  of  the  Britons,”  (“  Historia  Britonum,”  or 
“Elogium  Britanniae,”)  first  published  in  Gale’s  “Col- 
lection of  English  Historians,”  (1691.) 

See  Wright,  “Biographia  Britannica  Literaria.” 

Neobar,  nVo'biR',  (Conrad,)  a learned  printer,  of 
German  extraction,  was  patronized  by  Francis  I.  in 
Paris.  Died  in  1540. 

Ne'o-phron,  [Neoijipop,]  an  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
flourished  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  Only  small  frag- 
ments of  his  works  are  extant. 

See  Clinton,  “ Fasti  Hellenic! ” 

Neoptoleme.  See  Neoptolemus. 

Ne-op-tol'e-mus,  [Gr.  Neonrohepog ,•  Fr.  NEopto- 
leme,  nYop'to'l&m',]  also  called  Pyrrhus,  a fabulous 
Greek  warrior,  was  a son  of  Achilles.  He  was  one  of 
the  heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse  at  the  siege 
of  Troy.  According  to  Virgil,  he  killed  Priam  at  the 
capture  of  Troy,  (“  TEneid,”  book  ii.  546.)  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  captives,  he  obtained  Andromache,  widow 
of  Hector. 

Neoptolemus,  a Macedonian  general  in  the  service 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
he  became  governor  of  Armenia,  and  united  with  An- 
tipater in  a hostile  movement  against  Perdiccas  and 
Eumenes.  He  was  killed  in  battle  by  Eumenes,  whom 
he  encountered  in  single  combat,  about  320  B.C. 

Neoptolemus,  King  of  Epirus,  was  a cousin-german 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  began  to  reign  in  302  B.C. 
He  was  assassinated  by  order  of  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus, 
who  became  king. 

Nepair  or  Neper.  See  Napier,  (John.) 

Nepomucene.  See  Nepomuk. 

Nepomucenus.  See  Nepomuk. 

Nepomuk,  na/po-moolff,  or  Nepomucky,  ni-po- 
moots'kee,  [Lat.  Nepomuce'nus  ; Fr.  Nepomucene, 
nYpo'mii'sin',]  (John,)  the  patron  saint  of  Bohemia, 
born  at  Nepomuk  about  1330.  Having  given  offence  to 
King  Wenzel,  he  was  drowned,  by  his  orders,  in  the 
Moldau,  (1383.)  He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Innocent 
XIII.  in  1721. 

See  Balbinus,  “Vita  Nepomuceni,”  1680;  Johanneaud,  “Jean 
Nepomucene,”  1851;  Passi,  “Vita  di  S.  Giovanni  Nepomuceno,” 
1729. 

Ne'pos,  (Cornelius,)  a celebrated  Roman  historian 
of  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cicero  and  Atticus,  and  dedicated  to  the  latter  his 
“ Vitae  Excellentium  Imperatorum,”  (“  Lives  of  the  Illus- 
trious Generals.”)  This  work,  which  is  his  only  one 
extant,  is  distinguished  for  the  purity  and  graceful  sim- 
plicity of  its  style,  and  has  been  generally  adopted  as  a 
class-book  in  schools  and  colleges. 

See  J.  C.  F.  Baehr,  “ Geschichte  der  Romischen  Literatur 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  GenAale.” 

Nepos,  (Flavius  Julius,)  was  created  Emperor  of  the 
West,  a.d.  473,  by  Leo  X.,  the  Emperor  of  the  East.  He 
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concluded  a peace  with  Euric,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  to 
whom  he  ceded  a portion  of  Gaul.  In  475  Orestes,  a 
native  of  Pannonia,  marched  against  Nepos,  defeated 
him,  and  proclaimed  his  own  son  Romulus  Emperor  of 
the  West.  In  480  Nepos  was  assassinated  at  Salona. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Nep'tune,  [Lat.  Neptu'nus,]  the  god  of  the  sea,  a 
Roman  divinity,  identified  with  the  Posei'don  of  the 
Greek  mythology.  He  was  said  to  be  a son  of  Saturn 
and  Rhea,  the  brother  of  Jupiter,  and  the  father  of  Triton. 
His  wife  was  Amphitrite.  He  was  regarded  as  equal  in 
dignity  to  Jupiter,  but  inferior  in  power.  The  poets 
feigned  that  he  once  conspired  with  Apollo  and  Juno 
against  Jupiter,  that  he  built  the  walls  of  Troy  for  Lao- 
medon,  and  that  he  resented  the  perfidy  of  that  king  by 
fighting  against  the  Trojans  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Nep- 
tune and  Minerva  disputed  for  the  possession  of  Attica, 
or  for  the  honour  of  naming  its  capital,  and  the  gods 
decided  that  the  preference  should  be  given  to  the  one 
who  should  bestow  on  man  the  most  valuable  gift. 
Neptune,  with  a stroke  of  his  trident,  produced  the  war- 
horse,  and  Minerva  created  the  olive,  Which  was  judged 
to  be  the  more  useful  of  the  two.  He  is  also  fabled  to 
have  disputed  with  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  for  the 
sovereignty  of  several  other  countries.  The  symbol  of 
his  power  was  the  trident,  with  which  he  shook  the  solid 
land  and  controlled  the  stormy  sea.  The  poets  describe 
him  as  riding  in  a chariot  drawn  by  horses  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  the  waves  of  which  subside  at  his  approach, 
and  attended  by  a retinue  of  marine  monsters  which 
play  around  him.  Besides  his  residence  on  Olympus, 
he  had  a fine  palace  in  the  depth  of  the  sea  near  Aigae. 

Neptunus.  See  Neptune. 

Nera'tius  (ne-ra'she-us)  Pris'cus,  a Roman  jurist 
under  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian,  whose  favour 
and  patronage  he  enjoyed.  Ele  was  the  author  of  nume- 
rous books  on  the  Roman  law,  which  have  been  often 
quoted  by  later  jurists. 

See  Sickel,  “De  Neratio  Prisco,”  1788. 

Nerciat,  de,  deh  nlR'se'&'d  Andr£  Robert  Andrea,) 
a French  litterateur , born  at  Dijon  in  1739.  He  wrote 
several  licentious  novels.  About  1790  he  emigrated  to 
Naples,  and  gained  the  favour  of  Queen  Caroline.  Died 
in  1800. 

Neree.  See  Nereus. 

Neree,  nk'rk',  (R.  J.,)  a French  poet,  lived  in  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.,  and  wrote  a drama  entitled  “The 
Triumph  of  the  League,”  (1607.) 

Ne'  re-ids,  [Gr.  N?7p?7(<Vf,  sing.  N7?prff;  Lat.  Nere'- 
IDES  ; Fr.  N^r&ides,  n&'ri'id',]  the  daughters  of  Nereus, 
were  sea-nymphs  or  mermaids  of  Greek  mythology.  The 
number  of  the  Nereids  was  fifty.  Among  them  were 
Amphitrite  and  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles.  The  Ne- 
reids were  represented  originally  as  beautiful  maidens, 
and  sometimes  as  half  woman  and  half  fish. 

Ne're-is  or  Ne-re'I-ne,  a name  given  to  each  of  the 
Nereids,  which  see. 

Ne'reus,  [Gr.  N^priif  ; Fr.  N£r£e,  ni'rk',']  a marine 
divinity  of  classic  mythology,  called  a son  of  Pontus  and 
the  Earth,  and  the  father  of  the  Nereids.  He  was  repre- 
sented as  a wise  and  prophetic  old  man  of  the  sea,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  he  lived.  The  poets  feigned  that  he 
could  assume  various  forms,  like  Proteus,  and  would  only 
reveal  the  future  when,  having  exhausted  his  powers  of 
transformation,  he  was  reduced  to  his  original  shape. 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  seized  him  and  extorted  from 
him  some  secret  respecting  the  golden  apples  of  the 
Hesperides. 

Neri.  See  Negri,  (Pietro  Martine.) 

Neri,  na'ree,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  chemist,  born  at 
Florence,  lived  about  1570-90.  He  wrote  a work  “ On 
the  Art  of  making  Glass,”  (1592,)  often  reprinted. 

Neri,  [Lat.  Ne'rius,]  (Filippo,)  called  Saint  Philip 
Neri,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Florence  in  1515. 
He  founded  about  1548  the  Congregation  of  the  Priests 
of  the  Oratory,  the  members  of  which,  without  taking 
a monastic  vow,  were  required  to  live  in  the  exer- 
cise of  devotion  and  charity  and  apply  themselves  to 
theological  studies.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
musical  entertainments  called  oratorios,  from  their  being 
performed  in  a chapel  or  oratorio.  He  died  in  1595, 


and  Baronius,  afterwards  cardinal,  succeeded  him  as 
general  of  the  order.  Neri  was  canonized  by  Gregory 
XV.  in  1622. 

See  F.  W.  Faber,  “Spirit  and  Genius  of  Saint  Philip  Neri,” 
1850;  A.  Gallonio,  “Vita  beati  Philippi  Nerii,”  Rome,  1600 ; 
“Vita  Ph.  Nerii/’  Munich,  1611  ; L.  Bertrand,  “Vida  y Hechos 
de  S.  Felipe  Neri,”  1613;  P.  G.  Bacci,  “ Vita  di  S.  Filippo  Neri,” 
1622;  A.  Vasquez,  “ S.  Felipe  Neri  Epitome  de  sua  Vida,”  1651  ; 
D.  M.  Manni,  “ Raggionamenti  sulla  Vita  di  F.  Neri,”  1786  ; “ Vie 
de  Saint-Philippe  de  Neri,”  (anonymous,)  1847. 

Neri,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  dramatic  poet,  born 
at  Bologna  about  1660  ; died  in  1726. 

Neri,  (Pompeo,)  an  Italian  jurist  and  political  econo- 
mist, of  high  reputation,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1707. 
He  was  professor  of  public  law  at  Pisa,  from  which  he 
removed  to  Florence  in  1758.  He  founded  the  Tuscan 
Academy  of  Botany,  and  wrote  on  currency,  etc.  Died 
in  1776. 

See  A.  Ridoi.fi,  “Elogiodi  P.  Neri,”  1817. 

Nericault-Destouches.  See  Destouches. 

Nerius.  See  Neri,  (Filippo.) 

Nerii,  nSR'lee,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  historian,  born 
at  Florence  in  1485,  was  a senator  and  an  adherent  of 
the  Medici.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  Florence  from 
1215  to  1537,”  which  was  first  published  in  1728.  Died 
in  1556. 

See  a “ Life  of  Nerii”  prefixed  to  his  History. 

Ne'ro,  [Fr.  N£ron,  n&TbN';  It.  Nerone,  ni-ro'nl, | 
(Lucius  Domitius,)  the  sixth  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
born  in  37  a.d.,  was  the  son  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus 
and  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus.  His  mother, 
after  becoming  a widow,  having  married  her  uncle  the 
emperor  Claudius,  the  latter  adopted  Nero  and  gave  to 
him  his  daughter  Octavia  in  marriage,  adding  to  his 
name  that  of  Claudius  Drusus.  On  the  death  of  Clau- 
dius, who  was  poisoned  by  Agrippina,  A.D.  54,  Nero  was 
proclaimed  emperor,  to  the  exclusion  of  Britannicus,  the 
son  of  Claudius.  The  counsels  of  Seneca  and  Burrus, 
who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  government,  had  for  a 
time  a salutary  effect  upon  Nero,  and  the  first  years  of 
his  rule  were  marked  by  kindness  and  justice  ; but  his 
evil  passions  eventually  prevailed,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  reign  was  signalized  by  a series  of  atrocities.  Be- 
coming jealous  of  Britannicus,  he  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned,  and,  having  soon  after  formed  an  attachment 
to  Poppaea,  murdered  his  mother  at  her  instigation  and 
made  her  his  wife.  He  next  caused  Octavia,  whom  he 
had  divorced,  to  be  put  to  death.  In  a.d.  64  Rome  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  a fire  which  Nero  was  accused  of 
having  kindled.  It  was  said  that  he  amused  himself, 
while  viewing  the  conflagration,  with  reciting  verses 
descriptive  of  the  fall  of  Troy.  In  order  to  remove  sus- 
picion from  himself,  he  charged  the  crime  upon  the 
Christians,  many  of  whom  were  in  consequence  subjected 
to  the  most  cruel  tortures.  A conspiracy  formed  against 
the  tyrant,  a.d.  65,  was  discovered,  and  many  distin- 
guished citizens  were  executed,  among  whom  were 
Lucan  and  Seneca.  Soon  after  this,  Vindex  and  Galba 
revolted  against  the  emperor,  who,  on  hearing  of  their 
defection  and  that  of  the  praetorian  guards,  destroyed 
himself,  with  the  assistance  of  a servant,  a.d.  68. 

See  Tacitus,  “Annales;”  Suetonius,  “Vita  Neronis;”  Tillf- 
mont,  “ Histoire  des  Empereurs  Merivale,  “History  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale;” 
Denis  Diderot,  “ Essai  sur  les  Regnes  de  Claude  et  de  Neron,” 
2 vols.,  1782. 

Nero,  a Roman  prince,  born  about  7 a.d.,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina.  After  the 
death  of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  Nero  was  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne.  He  was  put  to  death  in  29  a.d.,  at 
the  instigation  of  Sejanus,  who  contrived  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  Tiberius  against  Nero. 

Nero,  del,  d§l  na'ro,  or  Negro,  na'gRo,  (Andalonf.,) 
an  Italian  astronomer,  born  at  Genoa  about  1270.  He 
taught  astronomy  at  Rome  and  Naples.  He  is  highly 
praised  by  Boccaccio,  who  was  his  pupil.  Died  after 
1342. 

See  Ginguen£,  “ Histoire  Litteraire  d’ltalie.” 

Neron.  See  Nero. 

Neroni,  ni-ro'nee,  or  Negroni,  ni-gRo'nee,  (Barto- 
lommeo,) called  Riccio,  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Sienna;  died  in  1573. 
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Neroulos,  ne-roo'Ios,  (Yakovakis  Rizos,)  a modern 
Greek  poet  and  minister  of  state,  was  born  in  Constan- 
tinople in  1778.  He  wrote  several  tragedies,  and  a 
“Modern  History  of  Greece,”  (1828.)  About  1834  he 
became  minister  of  public  instruction  in  Greece,  and  in 
1841  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Died  in  1850. 

Nerva,  (Cocceius.)  See  Cocceius. 

Ner'va,  (Marcus  Cocceius,)  a Roman  emperor,  born 
in  Umbria  in  32  a.d.  He  was  consul  with  Vespasian 
in  71,  and  with  Domitian  in  90  a.d.  On  the  death  of 
Domitian,  in  the  year  96,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  army  and  the  people.  His  administration  was  mild 
and  liberal.  He  recalled  exiles  who  had  been  banished 
by  former  emperors,  and  enforced  penalties  against  in- 
formers. He  made  and  performed  a vow  that  he  would 
not  put  any  senator  to  death.  His  mutinous  praetorian 
soldiers  compelled  him  to  permit  the  execution  of  the 
assassins  of  Domitian.  He  adopted  Trajan  as  his  son 
and  successor,  and  died  in  98  a.d. 

See  Tillemont,  “ Histoire  des  Emperetirs Aurelius  Victor, 
“DeViribus  illustribus  J.  J.  de  Barrett,  “Histoire  des  deux 
Regnes  de  Nerva  et  de  Trajan,”  1790. 

Nerval,  de,  deh  nSR'vil',  (G£rard,)  or  Gerard 
Labrunie,  (lt'bRii'ne',)  a French  litterateur,  born  in 
Paris  in  1808.  He  made  a good  translation  of  Goethe’s 
“Faust,”  (1828,)  wrote  verses,  comedies,  etc.,  aided 
Alexander  Dumas  in  several  works,  and  contributed  to 
the  “ Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.”  He  fell  in  love  with 
Jenny  Colon,  an  actress,  and  became  subject  to  a modi- 
fied form  of  insanity,  which  did  not  much  impair  his 
genius.  Among  his  works  is  “Les  Illumines,  ou  les 
Precurseurs  du  Socialisme,”  (1852.)  He  died  by  sui- 
cide in  1855.  “That  which  he  wrote,”  says  fidouard 
Thierry,  “was  simple  and  excellent,  ingenious  and 
perfectly  natural.” 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Nervesa,  neR-va'sl,  (Gasparo,)  an  Italian  painter  of 
the  Venetian  school,  born  in  Friuli,  was  a pupil  of  Titian. 
He  lived  about  1540. 

Nes,  van,  vfn  nSs,  (Jan,)  a skilful  Dutch  painter, 
born  at  Delft  in  1588;  died  in  1650. 

Nes'bit  or  Nis'bet,  (Alexander,)  a Scottish  anti- 
quary, born  in  Edinburgh  in  1672.  He  wrote  a work 
“On  Heraldry,”  (2  vols.,  1722-42.)  Died  in  1725. 

Nesimee  or  Nesimi,  n§s'e-mee,  a celebrated  Turk- 
ish philosopher  and  free-thinker,  flourished  in  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

Nesle,  de.  See  Denesle. 

Nesmond,  de,  deh  ngs'miN',  (Henri,)  a French 
prelate  and  eloquent  preacher,  born  at  Bordeaux  about 
1645.  He  became  Bishop  of  Montauban  in  1687,  and 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse  in  1719.  In  1710  he  succeeded 
Flechier  in  the  French  Academy.  He  wrote  agreeable 
verses.  Died  in  1727. 

See  D’Alembert,  “Histoire  des  Membres  de  l’Acadetnie  Fran- 
Saise.” 

Nesse,  n§ss,  (Christopher,)  an  English  noncon- 
formist minister,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1621.  Having 
been  ejected  in  1662,  he  removed  to  London  in  1675, 
and  preached  in  that  city  about  thirty  years.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “The  History  and  Mystery  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,”  (4  vols.,  1690.)  Died 
in  1705. 

See  Wilson,  “History  ofDissenting  Churches.” 

Nessel,  nes'sel,  (Edmond,)  a distinguished  Flemish 
physician,  born  at  Liege  in  1658;  died  in  1731. 

Nessel,  nes'sel,  [Lat.  Nesse'lius,]  (Martin,)  a Ger- 
man teacher  and  Latin  poet,  born  in  Moravia  in  1607  ; 
died  about  1680. 

Nesselius.  See  Nessel. 

Nesselrode,  von,  fon  nes'sel-ro'deh,  (Charles 
Robert,)  Count,  a Russian  diplomatist,  of  German 
extraction,  was  born  in  December,  1780,  at  Lisbon,  where 
his  father  was  Russian  minister.  He  acquired  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  the  confidence  of  Alexander  I.,  and 
was  sent  to  Paris  as  councillor  of  the  embassy  in  1807. 
Soon  after  this  date  he  obtained  a high  office  in  the  de- 
partment of  foreign  affairs.  He  took  an  important  part 
in  the  negotiations  which  united  Russia  and  other  powers 
in  a coalition  against  Napoleon.  In  1816  he  became 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Having  held  that  post  forty 


years,  under  three  successive  emperors,  he  resigned  in 
1856.  Died  in  March,  1862. 

See  Capefigue,  “ Diplomates  Europdens  Thiers,  “ History 
of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  Bai.levdier,  “ Histoire  de 
l’Empereur  Nicolas;”  L.  de  Lome.nte,  “ M.  de  Nesselrode,  par  un 
Homme  de  Rien,”  1844. 

Nessi,  nSs'see,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  physician,  born 
at  Como  in  1741.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a 
treatise  on  Obstetrics,  which  was  translated  into  several 
languages.  Died  in  1821. 

Nes'sus,  [Gr.  Neouof,]  a Centaur,  who,  according  to 
the  fable,  attempted  to  ravish  Dejanira,  the  wife  of  Her- 
cules, by  whom  he  was  killed  with  a poisoned  arrow. 
The  tunic  of  Nessus  was  said  to  have  caused  the  death 
of  Hercules. 

Nes'tor,  [Gr.  N earup ; It.  Nestore,  n§s-to'rl,]  a 
celebrated  Grecian  hero,  said  to  have  been  a son  of 
Neleus,  a grandson  of  Neptune,  and  a king  of  Pylos, 
was  sometimes  called  “ the  Pylian  Sage.”  According 
to  tradition,  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Hercules,  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  the  Lapithae  against  the  Centaurs, 
in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition. He  was  a prominent  leader  in  the  Trojan  war, 
although  he  was  then  past  his  prime  ; and  he  was  highly 
esteemed  as  a counsellor  by  Agamemnon  and  the  other 
chiefs.  He  is  described  by  Homer  as  excelling  alike  in 
courage,  wisdom,  and  eloquence,  and  is  said  to  have 
ruled  over  three  generations  of  men.  He  had  several 
sons,  among  whom  was  Antilochus. 

Nestor,  nSs'tor,  a Russian  chronicler,  called  “ the 
father  of  Russian  history,”  was  born  at  Kief  about  1056. 
Several  editions  of  his  “ Chronicle”  have  been  pub- 
lished, the  best  of  which  is  that  of  Schlozer,  entitled 
“ Russian  Annals,”  (“  Russischer  Annalen,”  1802.)  Died 
about  1 1 16. 

See  Pogodine,  “ Recherclies  historiques  sur  Nestor,”  1839; 
Gretch,  “ Essai  sur  l’Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Russe.” 

Nestore,  n£s-to'rl,  (Dionisio,)  an  Italian  scholar 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  a native  of  Novara,  was  the 
author  of  a vocabulary  of  the  Latin  tongue,  entitled 
“ Onomasticon.” 

Nes-to'ri-us,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Nestorians, 
was  born  at  Germanicia,  in  Syria,  near  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  Having  become  a popular  preacher,  he 
was  elected  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  428  A.D.  He 
occasioned  a schism  by  objecting  to  call  the  Virgin 
Mary  the  mother  of  God.  The  dispute  was  fomented  by 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who  became  a violent  adversary 
of  Nestorius.  A council  was  called  at  Ephesus  by  the 
emperor  Theodosius  in  431 ; and,  before  the  arrival  of 
John  of  Antioch  and  several  other  bishops,  Nestorius 
was  deposed,  on  a charge  of  blasphemy.  He  was  after- 
wards banished  to  an  oasis  in  Egypt.  The  Nestorians 
became  numerous  in  the  East,  and  still  exist  as  a dis- 
tinct sect  in  Koordistan  and  Mesopotamia. 

See  Pi.uquet,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Hdnisies  Sartorius,  “ De 
Nestorio  Haeresiarcha  L.  Doucin,  “Histoire  du  Nestorianisme,” 
1697. 

Netscher,  nit'sher,  (Constantin,)  a Dutch  painter, 
born  at  the  Hague  in  1670,  was  a son  of  the  following. 
He  painted  portraits  with  success.  Died  in  1722. 

Netscher,  nSt'sher,  (Kaspar,)  an  eminent  German 
painter,  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1639.  He  excelled  in 
portraits  and  conversation-pieces,  and  imitated  to  per- 
fection the  lustre  of  velvet  and  satin.  He  is  regarded 
as  equal  in  most  points  to  Terburg  and  DoUvv.  Died 
in  1684.  His  sons,  Constantin  and  Theodore,  were 
likewise  good  portrait-painters. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Allemands,  Hollandais,”  etc. ; 
Charles  Bi.anc,  “ Histoire  des  Peintres  J.  C.  Weyerman,  “ De 
Schilderkonst  der  Nederlanders.” 

Netscher,  [Fr.  pron.  n§t'shaiR',]  (Theodore,)  a por- 
trait-painter, son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Bor- 
deaux about  1664.  He  worked  in  Paris  and  London. 
Died  in  1732. 

See  Descamps,  “ Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Nettelbladt,  net'tel-bllt',  (Daniel,)  a German  jurist, 
born  at  Rostock  in  1719,  became  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a “ Sys- 
tem of  Universal  Natural  Jurisprudence.”  Died  in  1791- 

See  “Biographie  des  Raths  Nettelbladt,”  Halle,  1791. 
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Nettelbladt,  von,  fon  net'tel-blit',  sometimes  writ- 
ten Nettlebladt,  (Christian,)  Baron,  a Swedish  jurist, 
born  at  Stockholm  in  1696;  died  in  1775. 

Nettement,  ngt'mSN',  (Alfred  FRANgois,)  a French 
journalist,  born  in  Paris  in  1805.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  a “ History  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,” 
(1833.)  a “ History  of  French  Literature  under  the  Reign 
01  Louis  Philippe,”  (1854,)  and  a “ Histoiie  de  la  Res- 
t.iuralion.”  He  died  at  Paiis  in  1869. 

Net'ter,  (Thomas,)  surnamed  Waldensis,  an  Eng- 
lish monk,  an  opponent  of  Wicklirt.  He  was  privy 
councillor  and  confessor  to  Henry  V.  Died  in  1430. 

Nettleton,  net'tel-ton,  (Asahel,)  D.D.,  an  American 
divine,  born  at  Killingworth,  Connecticut,  in  1783,  was 
distinguished  as  a preacher  and  revivalist.  Died  in  1844. 

See  Rev.  Robert  Steel,  “Burning  and  Shining  Lights,”  Lon- 
don,  1864. 

Neubauer,  noi'bow'er,  (Ernst  Friedrich,)  a Ger- 
man Protestant  minister  and  writer,  born  at  Magdeburg 
in  1705  ; died  about  1748. 

Neubauer,  (Franz  Christian,)  a German  musician 
and  composer,  born  in  Bohemia  in  1760;  died  in  1795. 

Neubeck,  noi'bek,  (Valerius  Wilhelm,)  a German 
poet  and  physician,  born  at  Arnstadt  in  1765,  was  the 
author  of  a poem  entitled  “The  Fountains  of  Health, 
or  Mineral  Springs,”  (“Die  Gesundbrunnen,”  1794,) 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  didactic  poems  in  the  German 
language.  He  practised  for  many  years  at  Steinau.  Died 
In  1850. 

See  Schlegel,  “ Charaktere  und  Kritiken Longfellow, 
‘Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Neuenar,  von,  fon  noi'en-aR',  [Lat.  Nuena'rius  or 
Nevena'rius,]  (Hermann,)  Count,  a learned  German 
prelate,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers  in  1491.  He  was 
a patron  of  literature,  and  wrote  various  works.  Died 
in  1530. 

Neufch&teau.  See  FRANgois  de  Neufchateau. 

Neuhauss,  van,  vfn  noi'howss,  [Lat.  Neuhu'sius,] 
(Edon,)  a German  scholar  and  writer,  born  at  Steinfurt, 
in  Westphalia,  in  1581.  Among  his  works  are  “Manes 
Nassovii,”  a poem,  (1620,)  and  “Fatidica  Sacra,”  ( 1635— 
48.)  Died  in  1638. 

See  Reiner  Neuhusius,  “Vita  E.  Neuhusii,”  1677. 

Neuhauss,  van,  (Regnier,)  a poet  and  philologist, 
born  at  Leeuwarden  in  1618,  was  a son  of  the  preceding. 
Died  about  1680. 

Neuhof,  noi'hof,  (Theodor,)  Baron  of,  a German 
adventurer,  born  in  Westphalia.  In  1735  he  was  in- 
cited by  the  Corsicans,  at  that  time  oppressed  by  the 
Genoese,  Jo  assume  the  chief  power  in  their  country, 
and  the  following  year  was  crowned  king.  Being  un- 
able, however,  to  maintain  himself  against  the  Genoese 
and  French,  he  took  refuge  in  England,  where  he  died 
In  1756. 

Neuhusius.  See  Neuhauss. 

Neukirch,  noi'kSeRK,  (Benjamin,)  a German  poet, 
horn  in  Silesia  in  1665.  He  published  “Select  Poems,” 
satires,  and  a poetical  translation  of  Fenelon’s  “ Tele- 
maque.”  Died  in  1729. 

Neukomm,  von,  fon  noi'kom,  (Sigismund,)  a Ger- 
man musician  and  composer,  born  at  Saltzburg  in  1778, 
was  a pupil  of  the  celebrated  Haydn.  He  passed  several 
years  in  Paris  in  the  service  of  Talleyrand.  He  was  an 
excellent  organist.  He  composed  a number  of  oratorios, 
operas,  and  other  works.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
the  oratorios  of  “David”  and  “Mount  Sinai.”  Died 
in  1858. 

_ See  F6tis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;”  “ Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gene  rale.” 

Neumann,  noi'mttn,  (Balthasar,)  a German  archi- 
tect, born  at  Eger  in  1687.  He  designed  many  churches 
and  palaces  Died  in  1753. 

Neumann,  (Caspar,)  a German  theologian  and  He- 
brew scholai . born  at  Breslau  in  1648.  He  wrote  “ Gene- 
sis Linguae  Sanctae  Veteris  Testamenti,”  (1696,)  “Pith 
or  Marrow  of  all  Prayers,”  (“  Kern  aller  Gebete,”)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1715. 

See  Tacken,  “ Leben  Neumanns,”  1741. 

Neumann,  (Franz  Ernst,)  a German  natural  philos- 
opher, born  in  Ukermark  in  1798.  He  became  professor 


of  physics  at  Konigsberg  in  1826,  and  gained  distinction 
by  his  researches  in  crystallography,  the  theory  of  light, 
etc. 

Neumann,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a German  poet 
and  litterateur,  born  in  Berlin  in  1787.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  friend  Varnhagen  von  Ense  in  the  com- 
position of  the  “Almanac  of  the  Muses,”  and  other 
works.  He  translated  Macchiavelli’s  “ History  of  Flor- 
ence.” Died  in  1834. 

Neumann,  (Johann  Georg,)  a German  Lutheran 
theologian,  born  at  Hertz,  near  Merseburg,  in  1661.  He 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg.  Died  in  1709. 

See  Schoneach,  “Vita  Neumanni,”  1716. 

Neumann,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a German  Orientalist 
and  historian,  born  near  Bamberg  in  1798.  He  published 
numerous  works,  among  which  are  “Asiatic  Studies,” 
(1837,)  a “History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,” 
(2  vols.,  1857,)  and  a “History  of  the  United  States,” 
(Berlin,  3 vols.,  1865.)  Died  in  March,  1870. 

Neumann,  (Karl  Georg,)  a German  medical  writer 
and  poet,  born  at  Gera  in  1774.  He  became  professoi 
of  medicine  in  Berlin  in  1818.  Among  his  works  is 
“Specielle  Pathologie  und  Therapie,”  (4  vols.,  1837.) 
Died  in  1850. 

Neumann,  ( Kaspar,)  a German  chemist,  born  in 
1682  or  1683,  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Berlin.  He  wrote  a number  of  scientific  treat- 
ises, which  were  translated  into  English.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Died  in  1737. 

See  F.  Hoefer,  “Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Neumark,  noi'maRk,  (Georg,)  a German  poet  and 
musician,  born  at  Miihlhausen  (Thuringia)  in  1621.  He 
was  living  in  great  destitution  at  Hamburg,  when  his 
talents  attracted  the  notice  of  Rosenkrantz,  the  Swedish 
ambassador,  who  made  him  his  secretary.  He  after- 
wards became  librarian  and  secretary  of  the  archives  at 
Weimar,  where  he  died  in  1681.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated 
for  the  beautiful  hymn  “ Wer  nur  den  lieben  Gott  lasst 
walten,”  a translation  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
“ Lyra  Germanica.” 

Neumayr  von  Flessen-Seilbitz,  noi'mlR  fon  flgs'- 
sen  sll'bits,  (Anton,)  a German  critic  and  able  writer  on 
art,  was  born  in  Vienna  in  1772.  He  passed  many  years 
in  Italy,  and  wrote,  in  Italian,  besides  other  works,  a 
“Historical  and  Critical  Memoir  on  Painting,”  ( 1 81 1 ,) 
“The  German  Artists,”  (6  vols.,  1819-23,)  and  a “Life 
of  Albert  Diirer,”  (1823.)  Died  in  1840. 

Neureuther,  noi'roi'ter,  (Eugf.n,)  an  eminent  Ger- 
man designer,  born  at  Munich  in  1806.  Among  his  works 
are  illustrations  of  the  poems  of  Goethe,  Wieland,  and 
other  German  authors. 

Neuville.  See  Hyde  de  Neuville. 

Neuville,  de,  deh  nuh'v£l', (Charles  FREY,)a  French 
Jesuit,  eminent  as  a pulpit  orator,  born  in  the  diocese  of 
Coutances  in  1693  ; died  in  1774. 

Neuville,  de,  deh  nuh've'yV,  (Didier  Pierre  Cht- 
CANAU,)  a French  writer,  born  at  Nancy  in  1720.  He 
published  “The  Philosophic  Dictionary,”  (1751,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1781. 

Nevenarius.  See  Neuenar. 

Nevers,  de,  deh  neh-vaiR',  (Louis  de  Gonzague — 
deh  gdN'zfg',)  Due,  a French  commander,  born  in 
1539.  He  fought  against  the  Huguenots  in  the  civil 
war,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  was  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  League.  In  1590  he  entered  the  service  of 
Henry  IV.,  who  gave  him  command  of  an  army.  Died 
in  1595. 

See  Turpin,  “Histoire  de  Louis  de  Gonzague,”  1789;  Bran- 
t6me,  “ Vies  des  grands  Capitaines.” 

Nevers,  de,  (Philippe  Julien  Mancini  Mazartni,) 
Due,  born  in  Rome  in  1641,  was  a nephew  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  and  a brother  of  Hortense  Mancini.  He  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  appointed  him 
lieutenant-general  of  Nivernais.  He  wrote  agreeable 
verses,  and  was  noticed  by  Voltaire  in  his  Catalogue 
of  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Died  in  1707. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “Memoires.” 

Neveu,  neh-vuh', (Matthias,)  a skilful  Dutch  painter, 
born  at  Leyden  in  1647,  was  a pupil  of  Gerard  Douw. 
Died  after  1718. 

Nevil.  See  Neville. 
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Nevile  or  Nevyle,  ngv'il,  (Alexander,)  an  English 
classical  scholar,  born  in  Kent  in  1544,  was  secretary  to 
Archbishop  Parker.  His  paraphrase  of  the  “CEdipus” 
of  Seneca  is  highly  eulogized  by  Warton.  Died  in  1614. 

See  Warton,  “ History  of  English  Poetry.” 

Nevile  or  Neville,  (Henry,)  an  English  writer,  born 
in  1620,  embraced  the  republican  cause,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  council  of  state,  but  resigned  on  the 
usurpation  of  Cromwell.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Plato 
Redivivus,  or  a Dialogue  concerning  Government.” 
Died  in  1694. 

See  Wood,  “Athens  Oxonienses.” 

Neville,  (Richard  Cornwallis.)  See  Braybrooke, 
Lord. 

Neville,  nSv'il,  (Richard  Griffin,)  Baron  Bray- 
brooke, an  English  antiquary,  born  in  Berkshire  in  1783. 
He  edited  the  “Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,”  (1825.)  This 
was  the  first  edition  of  that  work  ever  printed.  Died 
in  1858. 

Neville  or  Nevil,  (Thomas,)  an  English  theologian, 
born  at  Canterbury.  He  became  a Fellow  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1570,  master  of  Trinity  College  in 
1593,  and  Dean  of  Canterbury  in  1597.  He  expended 
^3000  or  more  on  a building  for  Trinity  College,  called 
Nevil’s  Court.  Died  in  1613. 

N6v'in,  (John  Williamson,)  D.D.,  an  American 
Presbyterian  divine  and  theological  writer,  born  in 
Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1803.  He  became 
president  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Mercersburg  in 
1841.  He  has  published  “The  Anxious  Bench,”  (1843,) 
“The  Mystical  Presence,”  (1846,)  and  “Anti-Christ,  or 
the  Spirit  of  Sect  and  Schism,”  (1848,)  and  translated 
several  theological  works  from  the  German.  He  was 
editor  for  a time  of  the  “Mercersburg  Review.” 

Nevizan,  ni-vfed-zin'  or  nSv-e-zin',  (Giovanni,)  an 
Italian  jurist,  born  at  Asti.  He  published  “ Sylvse  Nup- 
tialis  Libri  sex,”  (1521,)  a curious  work,  often  reprinted. 
Died  in  1540. 

Newborough  or  Newburgh,  nu'bur-eh,  [Lat.  Neu- 
hrigensis,]  (William  of,)  an  English  chronicler,  born 
in  Yorkshire  in  1136,  wrote  a “ History  of  England,” 
(in  Latin,)  beginning  with  the  Norman  conquest  and 
brought  down  to  1197. 

Newcastle.  See  Cavendish,  (William.) 

Newcastle,  nu-kas'el,  (Henry  Pelham  Clinton,) 
Duke  of,  born  in  London  in  1811,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Henry,  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  was  styled  Earl  of 
Lincoln  until  the  death  of  his  father,  (1851,)  and  entered 
Parliament  in  1832.  For  a short  time  in  1846  he  was 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  In  1852  he  became  secretary 
for  the  colonies  in  Lord  Aberdeen’s  coalition  ministry. 
He  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  in  1854.  As  war 
minister  he  was  so  much  censured  for  the  discomforts 
and  disasters  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea  in  1854  that  he 
resigned,  or  was  removed,  in  1855.  In  June,  1859,  he 
accepted  office  as  colonial  secretary  in  the  Liberal  min- 
istry of  Palmerston.  Pie  was  the  attendant  and  chief 
counsellor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  visit  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States  in  i860.  Died  in  1S64. 

See  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  December,  1864. 

Newcastle,  (Henry  Pelham  Fiennes  Pelham 
Clinton,)  fourth  Duke  of,  an  English  peer,  born  in 
1785.  He  inherited  the  title  of  duke  at  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  was  a Tory,  and  an  opponent  of  the  Reform 
bill  of  1832.  He  died  in  1851,  leaving  a son,  Henry, 
fifth  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Newcastle,  (Thomas  Pelham,)  Duke  of,  an  Eng- 
lish Whig  minister  of  state,  born  in  1693,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Pelham,  of  Sussex.  His  mother  was 
a sister  of  John  Idollis,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  dying 
in  1 71 1,  left  a princely  fortune  to  the  subject  of  this  article. 
In  1715  he  was  created  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  in  1724 
appointed  secretary  of  state.  In  1754  he  was  promoted 
to  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  (or  premier,) 
which  was  then  vacated  by  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Henry  Pelham.  He  resigned  reluctantly  in  November, 
1756,  and,  after  a ministerial  crisis,  formed  a coalition 
with  Pitt,  and  was  again  prime  minister,  or  co-ordinate 
chief  minister,  from  1757  until  May,  1762,  when  Lord 
Bute  Oecame  premier.  “ His  love  of  influence,”  says  | 


Macaulay,  (in  his  Review  of  Walpole’s  “Letters  to 
Horace  Mann,”)  “was  so  intense  a passion  that  it  sup- 
plied the  place  of  talents,  that  it  inspired  even  fatuity 
with  cunning.  . . . All  the  able  men  of  his  time  ridiculed 
him  as  a dunce,  a driveller,  a child  who  never  knew  his 
own  mind  for  an  hour  together ; and  he  overreached  them 
all  round.”  He  died,  without  issue,  in  1768,  when  the 
title  passed  to  Henry  Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  had 
married  a daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  Pelham. 

See  Macaulay,  Review  of  Thackeray’s  “ History  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham,”  1834. 

Newcomb,  nu'kiim,  (Thomas,)  an  English  poet, 
born  in  1673,  Became  rector  of  Stopbam,  in  Sussex, 
about  1734.  He  wrote,  besides  other  poems,  “The 
Library,”  (1718,)  and  “The  Last  Judgment,”  (1723.) 
Died  about  1766. 

New'come,  (Peter,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  in 
1656,  was  vicar  of  Aldenham,  in  Hertfordshire.  He  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  sermons,  etc.  Died  in  1738. 

Newcome.  (William,)  a learned  prelate  and  eminent 
biblical  scholar,  born  in  Bedfordshire  in  1729.  He  be- 
came successively  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  of  Waterford, 
in  Ireland,  and  in  1795  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  He 
was  the  author  of  a “ Historical  View  of  the  English 
Biblical  Translations,”  and  “Harmony  of  the  Gospels,” 
(1778.)  Died  in  1800. 

See  the  “ Monthly  Review”  for  October,  1779. 

New-com'en,  (Matthew,)  an  English  nonconform- 
ist, was  a member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
divines.  He  was  one  of  the  five  persons  who  wrote 
“ Smectymnus,”  a controversial  work  against  Bishop 
Hall.  Died  at  Leyden  in  1666. 

Newcommen  or  Newcomen,  nu-kom'en,  (Thom- 
as,) an  English  locksmith,  born  in  Devonshire,  was  one 
of  the  inventors  of  the  steam-engine.  In  1705  New- 
commen and  Cawley  (a  glazier  of  that  place)  obtained 
a patent  for  an  engine  combining  for  the  first  time  the 
cylinder  and  piston,  with  a separate  boiler.  The  steam 
admitted  below  the  piston  was  condensed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  water,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
forcing  down  the  piston,  moved  a working-beam,  to  one 
end  of  which  a pump-rod  was  attached.  This  engine  was 
much  used  in  mines. 

See  J.  Robison,  “System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy.” 

New'di-gate,  (Sir  Roger,)  an  English  gentleman  of 
fine  taste  and  classical  attainments,  born  in  Warwick- 
shire in  1719.  He  was  for  many  years  representative 
in  Parliament  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was  a 
generous  patron  of  that  institution,  to  which  he  gave  the 
Florentine  Museum,  Piranesi’s  works,  and  the  cande- 
labra in  the  Radcliffe  Library.  Died  in  1780. 

New'ell,  (Harriet,)  wife  of  Samuel  Newell,  noticed 
below,  was  born  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  in  1793. 
She  accompanied  her  husband  to  India  in  1812,  and  died 
soon  after  their  arrival.  Her  “ Memoirs”  were  written 
by  Dr.  Woods,  of  Andover. 

New'ell,  (Robert  Hassell,)  an  English  clergyman, 
born  in  1780.  He  edited  the  works  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, ( 1 8 1 1 ,)  and  wrote  “The  Zoology  of  the  British 
Poets  corrected,”  etc.,  (1845.)  Died  in  1852. 

Newell,  (Samuel,)  an  American  missionary,  born 
at  Durham,  Maine,  in  1784.  Having  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  he  was  ordained  in  1812,  and  soon  after 
set  sail  for  Calcutta,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Adoniram 
Judson.  He  published,  conjointly  with  Mr.  Hall,  “ The 
Conversion  of  the  World,  or  the  Claims  of  Six  Hun- 
dred Millions,”  (1818.)  Died  in  1821. 

New'land,  (John,)  an  English  monk  and  diplomatist, 
was  abbot  of  a monastery  at  Bristol.  He  was  employed 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  diplomatic  missions.  Died  in  1515. 

New'land,  [Dutch,  Nieuwland,  nyo'lint,]  (Peter,) 
a Dutch  mathematician  and  poet,  born  near  Amsterdam 
in  1764.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a “ Treatise  on 
Navigation.”  Died  in  1794. 

New'man,  (Francis  W.,)  an  English  author,  brother 
of  John  Henry,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  London  in 
1805.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and,  after  he  left  col- 
lege, passed  three  years  in  the  Turkish  empire,  (1830- 
33.)  In  1840  he  became  professor  of  languages  at  Man- 
chester New  College.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
Latin  in  University  College,  London,  in  1846.  Among 
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his  principal  works  are  a “ History  of  the  Hebrew  Mon- 
archy,” (1847,)  “The  Soul:  its  Sorrows  and  Aspira- 
tions,” (1849,)  and  “ Phases  of  Faith,  or  Passages  from 
the  History  of  my  Creed,”  (1850.)  His  religious  opinions 
differ  widely  from  those  of  his  brother  and  from  those 
of  the  orthodox  churches.  In  1856  he  produced  a 
metrical  translation  of  Homer’s  “ Iliad.” 

See  “Westminster Review”  for  October,  1858. 

Newman,  (John  Henry,)  an  eminent  English  theo- 
logian, born  in  London  in  1801.  He  entered  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  in  1816,  and  was  elected  a Fellow  of 
Oriel  College  in  1822.  At  Oriel  College  he  formed  a 
friendship  with  John  Keble  the  poet,  and  with  Dr. 
Whately.  He  was  ordained  a priest  in  1824,  and  became 
vice-principal  of  Alban  Hall  in  1825,  and  a tutor  of 
Oriel  College  in  1826.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  vicar 
of  Saint  Mary’s,  Oxford,  and  of  Littlemore.  In  1833 
Newman,  Keble,  and  Pusey  initiated  the  “ Oxford  move- 
ment” in  favour  of  High-Church  doctrines,  which  they 
advocated  in  a series  of  “Tracts  for  the  Times.”  He 
manifested  a growing  tendency  to  Roman  Catholicism 
in  his  “ Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century  : their  Doctrines, 
Temper,  and  Conduct,”  (1833,)  his  “Tract  No.  90,” 
(1841,)  and  his  “Essay  on  the  Development  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine.”  He  became  a member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  1845,  and  was  the  principal  of  the 
Oratory  of  Saint  Philip  Neri  at  Birmingham  from  1848 
to  1852.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  fined  one  hundred 
pounds  for  a libel  on  Dr.  Achilli.  He  defended  or  ex- 
plained his  religious  course  in  a work  entitled  “Apology 
for  his  Life,”  (“  Apologia  pro  Vita  sua,”  1864.)  In  1879 
he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  a cardinal. 

See,  also,  Jt'LES  Gondon,  “ Notice  biographique  sur  le  P.  New- 
man,” 1853  : “ London  Quarterly  Review  ” tor  March,  1846,  and 
October,  1864. 

New'port,  (Christopher,)  an  Englishman,  com- 
manded the  vessels  which  in  1606  conveyed  the  party 
of  emigrants  that  first  settled  at  Jamestown,  Virginia. 

Newport,  (George,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  comparative 
anatomist  and  entomologist,  born  at  Canterbury  in  1803. 
He  practised  medicine,  and  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  insects,  on  which 
subjects  he  contributed  to  the  “Philosophical  Trans- 
actions” a number  of  memoirs.  One  of  these  was  “ On 
the  Nervous  System  of  the  Sphinx.”  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  Entomological  Society  in  1844.  Died 
in  1854. 

Newport,  (Sir  John,)  an  Irish  Whig  politician,  born 
at  Waterford  about  1760.  He  became  a member  of 
Parliament  in  1803,  and  controller  of  the  exchequer. 
Died  in  1843. 

New'ton,  (Gilbert  Stuart, )a  distinguished  painter, 
of  English  extraction,  born  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in 
1794.  He  painted  numerous  small  pictures  of  great 
merit,  among  which  we  may  name  “ Shylock  and  Jes- 
sica” and  “Portia  and  Bassanio.”  Died  in  1835. 

Newton,  (Sir  Isaac,)  an  illustrious  English  philoso- 
pher and  mathematician,  born  at  Woolsthorpe,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, on  the  25th  of  December,  1642,  (Old  Style.) 
He  was  the  posthumous  and  only  child  of  Isaac  Newton, 
a farmer,  who  died  in  1642.  His  mother,  whose  original 
name  was  Hannah  Ayscough,  was  married  again  to  the 
Rev.  Barnabas  Smith  in  1645.  He  attended  the  schools 
of  Skillington  and  Stoke  for  several  years,  and  about 
the  age  of  twelve  entered  the  grammar-school  of  Grant- 
ham. There  he  manifested  much  mechanical  ingenuity 
by  the  construction  of  a windmill,  a water-clock,  a sun- 
dial, and  other  pieces  of  mechanism.  He  also  wrote 
verses  in  his  boyhood.  He  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  as  a sub-sizar,  in  June,  1661,  before  which 
date  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  been  a profound 
student  of  mathematics.  It  has  been  stated  that  he 
commenced  the  study  of  Euclid’s  “ Elements,”  but  he 
found  the  first  propositions  so  self-evident  that  he  threw 
the  book  aside  as  too  trifling.  “When  Newton  entered 
Trinity  College,”  says  Brewster,  “he  brought  with  him 
a more  slender  portion  of  science  than  at  his  age  falls 
to  the  lot  of  ordinary  scholars.”  Among  the  works 
which  he  first  studied  at  Cambridge  were  the  “Optics” 
of  Kepler  and  the  “ Geometry”  of  Descartes.  In  1664  he 
read  Wallis’s  “ Arithmetica  Infinitorum,”  and  discovered 


the  method  of  infinite  series,  or  the  binomial  theorem, 
which  enabled  him  to  compute  the  area  of  curves  and 
to  solve  with  ease  problems  which  before  were  insoluble 
or  very  difficult.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1665, 
and  discovered  the  differential  calculus,  or  method  of 
fluxions,  probably  in  the  same  year.  This  important 
method  of  mathematical  investigation  was  discovered 
by  Leibnitz  about  the  same  time,  and  before  Newton 
had  published  anything  on  the  subject.  A controversy 
arose  between  the  English  and  foreign  mathematicians 
about  the  priority  of  the  discovery.  Sir  David  Brewster 
gives  this  decision  of  the  question  : 1.  That  Newton 
was  the  first  inventor  of  the  method  of  fluxions ; that 
the  method  was  incomplete  in  its  notation,  and  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  it  was  not  published  to  the 
world  till  1687.  2.  That  Leibnitz  communicated  his 

differential  calculus  to  Newton  in  1677,  with  a complete 
system  of  notation,  and  that  he  published  it  in  1684. 

As  a precaution  against  the  plague,  he  retired  from 
Cambridge  to  his  native  place  in  the  summer  of  1665. 
He  then  and  there  began  to  speculate  on  the  subject  of 
gravity.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1663  that  the  apple 
which  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  gravitation  is  said  to 
have  fallen  from  the  tree  at  Woolsthorpe.  “ When  sitting 
alone  in  the  garden,”  says  Brewster,  “and  speculating 
on  the  power  of  gravity,  it  occurred  to  him  that  as  the 
same  power  by  which  the  apple  fell  to  the  ground  was 
not  sensibly  diminished  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth  to  which  we  can  reach,  ...  it  might 
extend  to  the  moon  and  retain  her  in  her  orbit  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  bends  into  a curve  a stone  or  cannon- 
ball when  projected  in  a straight  line  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth.”  He  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
force  of  gravity  by  which  the  planets  were  retained  in 
their  orbits  varied  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  from 
the  sun  ; but,  not  being  prepared  to  verify  this  hypothe- 
sis, he  abandoned  or  deferred  the  subject  for  many  years. 

He  returned  to  Cambridge  in  1666,  and  applied  him- 
self to  the  grinding  of  optic  glasses,  and  began  to  study 
the  subject  of  colours  in  connection  with  the  prismatic 
spectrum.  He  was  elected  a Minor  Fellow  in  October, 
1667,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  March,  1668,  as 
twenty-third  on  the  list  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
graduates.  He  made  a small  reflecting  telescope  in  1668, 
and  succeeded  Dr.  Barrow,  as  Lucasian  professor  of 
mathematics,  in  1669.  About  this  date  he  made  the  grand 
discovery  that  light  is  not  homogeneous,  but  consists  of  rays 
of  different  refrangibility.  He  also  perceived  that  this 
different  refrangibility  was  the  real  cause  of  the  imper- 
fection of  refracting  telescopes.  In  1671  he  constructed 
with  his  own  hands  a second  reflecting  telescope,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society.  New- 
ton read  a course  of  lectures  on  optics,  at  Cambridge,  in 
1669,  1670,  and  1671.  He  was  the  author  of  the  theory 
of  light  called  the  Emission  theory,  according  to  which 
light  is  composed  of,  or  produced  by,  material  particles 
of  inconceivable  minuteness,  emitted  by  luminous  bodies 
in  all  directions.  On  this  subject  he  was  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  Hooke  and  Huygens,  who  maintained 
the  undulatory  theory.  In  a letter  to  Leibnitz,  dated 
December  9,  1675,  he  writes,  “I  was  so  persecuted  with 
discussions  arising  out  of  my  theory  of  light,  that  I 
blamed  my  own  imprudence  for  parting  with  so  sub- 
stantial a blessing  as  my  quiet  to  run  after  a shadow.” 
He  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  January, 
1672.  In  December,  1675,  he  communicated  to  that 
body  a discourse  entitled  a “Theory  of  Light  and  Col- 
ours.” “ The  theory  of  Newton,”  says  Sir  John  Herschel, 
“gives  a complete  and  elegant  explanation  of  what  may 
be  considered  the  chief  of  all  optical  facts, — the  produc- 
tion of  colours  in  the  ordinary  refraction  of  light  by  a 
prism,  the  discovery  of  which  by  him  marks  one  of  the 
greatest  epochs  in  the  annals  of  experimental  science.” 
(“Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy.”) His  optical  discoveries  are  described  in  a 
work  entitled  “ Opticks,  or  a Treatise  on  the  Reflexions, 
Refractions,  Inflexions,  and  Colours  of  Light,”  which 
was  published  in  1704,  but  written  many  years  earlier. 
“To  avoid  being  engaged  in  disputes  about  these  mat- 
ters,” says  the  author,  “I  have  hitherto  delayed  the 
printing.”  The  only  other  optical  work  by  Newton  was 
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his  “Lectiones  Opticas,”  (1728,)  which  contains  the  lec- 
tures he  read  at  Cambridge  in  1669-71. 

Newton  had  abandoned  the  subject  of  gravity  in  1665, 
after  an  attempt  to  verify  his  theory  by  a calculation 
which  failed  because  he  had  employed  an  erroneous 
measure  of  the  earth’s  radius.  About  1684  he  resumed 
his  inquiries  and  calculations  in  relation  to  the  moon, 
and  employed  Picard’s  more  accurate  measure  of  the 
earth’s  diameter.  He  thus  demonstrated  the  great  truth 
that  the  orbit  of  the  moon  is  curved  by  the  same  force 
which  causes  bodies  to  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
According  to  a doubtful  tradition,  he  became  so  much 
agitated  as  his  calculations  drew  to  a close,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  ask  a friend  to  finish  them.  “This  anec- 
dote is  not  supported  by  what  is  known  of  Newton’s 
character.”  (Brewster’s  “ Life  of  Newton.”)  He  an- 
nounced this  discovery  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1685  by 
his  treatise  “ De  Motu.”  This  was  the  germ  of  his 
greatest  work,  the  “Principia,”  (composed  in  1685-86,) 
which  Laplace  regarded  as  “pre-eminent  above  all 
other  productions  of  the  human  intellect.”  The  full 
title  of  this  work,  which  was  published  by  the  Royal 
Society  or  by  Halley  in  1687,  is  “The  Mathematical 
Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,”  (“  Philosophise  Na- 
turalis  Principia  Mathematica.”)  It  consists  of  three 
Books,  of  which  the  first  and  second  are  entitled  “ On 
the  Motion  of  Bodies,”  and  the  third  “ On  the  System 
of  the  World.”  “The  great  discovery,”  says  Brewster, 
“which  characterizes  the  ‘ Principia’  is  that  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  gravitation,  that  every  particle  of  matter 
in  the  universe  is  attracted  by , or  gravitates  to,  every  other 
particle  of  matter,  with  a force  inversely  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  their  distances .” 

“ The  glory  of  these  men,”  says  Macaulay,  referring  to 
Wallis  and  Halley,  “ is  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  tran- 
scendent lustre  of  one  immortal  name.  In  Isaac  New- 
ton two  kinds  of  intellectual  power,  which  have  little  in 
common,  and  which  are  not  often  found  together  in  a 
very  high  degree  of  vigour, "but  which  nevertheless  are 
equally  necessary  in  the  most  sublime  departments  of 
natural  philosophy,  were  united  as  they  have  never  been 
united  before  or  since.  ...  In  no  other  mind  have 
the  demonstrative  faculty  and  the  inductive  faculty  coex- 
isted in  such  supreme  excellence  and  perfect  harmony.” 
(“  History  of  England,”  vol.  i.  chap,  iii.) 

In  1687  James  II.  sent  an  illegal  mandamus  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  directing  that  a certain  monk 
should  be  admitted  a master  of  arts  without  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  Newton  took  an  active  and  influen- 
tial part  in  defending  the  privileges  of  the  university  on 
this  occasion.  He  represented  Cambridge  in  the  Con- 
vention Parliament,  January,  1689-February,  1690,  and 
maintained  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
in  that  critical  period  of  revolution.  In  1689  he  became 
acquainted  with  John  Locke,  with  whom  he  associated 
on  friendly  terms  and  corresponded  until  his  death. 
Newton,  though  satiated  with  fame,  had  gained  no  pecu- 
niary benefit  by  his  writings,  and  had  received  no  mark 
of  national  gratitude  for  his  discoveries.  Locke  and 
Charles  Montague  endeavoured  to  procure  for  him  some 
permanent  appointment,  but  without  success. 

In  1692  and  1693  he  wrote  to  Bentley  four  celebrated 
letters  on  the  formation  of  the  sun  and  the  planets,  etc., 
in  which  he  affirms  that  the  motions  of  the  planets 
could  not  be  produced  by  any  natural  cause  alone, 
but  were  impressed  by  an  intelligent  agent  and  Divine 
power.  A report  was  circulated,  chiefly  on  the  conti- 
nent, that  Newton  was  insane,  about  1692.  The  story 
that  his  precious  manuscripts  were  burned  through  the 
agency  of  his  little  dog  Diamond,  seems  to  be  equally 
unfounded.  “ He  never  had  any  communion  with  dogs 
or  cats.”  (Brewster.) 

In  1694  Newton  was  occupied  by  researches  on  the 
lunar  theory,  and  obtained  from  Flamsteed  his  observa- 
tions on  the  moon.  Letters  were  exchanged  between 
them  in  relation  to  these  observations,  which  became  the 
occasion  of  an  intemperate  and  discreditable  controversy. 
Newton  was  appointed  warden  of  the  mint  in  1695  or 
1696  by  his  friend  Montague,  Earl  of  Halifax,  who  had 
resolved  on  an  important  scheme  of  re-coinage  of  clipped 
and  debased  coin.  The  salary  of  this  office  was  about 


^600.  In  1699  he  was  promoted  to  be  master  of  the 
mint,  with  a salary  of  from  ^1200  to  ^1500.  In  1703  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  by  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  continued  until  his  death  to  occupy  the  latter  po- 
sition, to  which  he  was  annually  re-elected.  He  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Anne  in  1705.  Among  his  important 
works  are  “The  Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms 
Amended,”  (1728,)  and  “Observations  upon  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Saint  John,” 
(first  published  in  1733.)  “That  the  greatest  philoso- 
pher of  which  any  age  can  boast,”  says  Brewster,  “ was 
a sincere  and  humble  believer  in  the  leading  doctrines 
of  our  religion  and  lived  conformably  to  its  precepts, 
has  been  justly  regarded  as  a proud  triumph  of  the 
Christian  faith.”  Newton’s  religious  opinions,  however, 
were  not  strictly  orthodox : like  Milton,  he  appears  to 
have  had  a decided  leaning  towards  Arianism. 

Newton  was  never  married.  His  latter  years  were 
passed  in  London,  where  he  lived  in  a handsome  style 
and  kept  six  servants.  He  was  extremely  generous  and 
liberal  in  the  use  of  money,  for  which  he  is  said  to  have 
had  a great  contempt.  On  one  occasion  he  offered  Dr. 
Cheselden,  as  a fee,  a handful  of  guineas  out  of  his  coat- 
pocket.  He  was  often  so  absorbed  in  meditation  that 
he  forgot  to  eat,  and  it  was  necessary  for  his  servants 
to  remind  him  of  his  meals.  He  died  at  Kensington  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1727,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  collected  works  were  published  by  Bishop 
Horsley  in  5 vols.  4to,  (1779-85.) 

Near  the  end  of  his  life  he  said,  “ I know  not  what  I 
may  appear  to  the  world,  but  to  myself  I seem  to  have 
been  only  like  a boy  playing  on  the  sea-shore  and 
diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a smoother 
pebble  or  a prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great 
ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me.” 

“Though  there  be  few,”  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  “who 
comprehend  or  follow  Newton  in  his  gigantic  walk,  yet 
all  may  participate  in  his  triumphant  feeling  when  he 
reached  that  lofty  summit  where  the  whole  mystery  and 
magnificence  of  nature  stood  submitted  to  his  gaze, — an 
eminence  won  by  him  through  the  power  and  patience 
of  intellect  alone,  but  from  which  he  descried  a scene 
more  glorious  far  than  imagination  could  have  formed, 
or  than  ever  had  been  pictured  and  set  forth  in  the 
sublimest  visions  of  poetry.”  (“Treatise  on  the  Adap- 
tation of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Constitution  of  Man.”) 

“Whichever  way  we  turn  our  view,”  says  Sir  John 
F.  W.  Herschel,  “we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  bow 
before  his  genius,  and  to  assign  to  the  name  of  Newton 
a place  in  our  veneration  which  belongs  to  no  other  in 
the  annals  of  science.  His  era  marks  the  accomplished 
maturity  of  the  human  reason  as  applied  to  such  objects. 
. . . His  wonderful  combination  of  mathematical  skill 
with  physical  research  enabled  him  to  invent  at  pleasure 
new  and  unheard-of  methods  of  investigating  the  effects 
of  those  causes  which  his  clear  and  penetrating  mind 
detected  in  operation.  Ascending  by  a series  of  close- 
compacted  inductive  arguments  to  the  highest  axioms  of 
dynamical  science,  he  succeeded  in  applying  them  to  the 
complete  explanation  of  all  the  great  astronomical  phe- 
nomena.” (“Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of 
Natural  Philosophy.”) 

See  Sir  David  Brewster,  “Memoirs  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,”  2 
vols.,  1855;  Fontenelle,  “ Eloge  de  Newton,”  1728 ; Pemberton, 
“Account  of  Newton’s  Philosophy;”  Biot,  article  “Newton”  in 
the  “ Biographie  Universelle Arago,  “Notices  biographiques,” 
tome  iii.  ; Birch,  “ History  of  the  Royal  Society,”  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  : 
Maclaurin,  “Exposition  of  the  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,” 
1748;  Rigaud,  “Historical  Essay  on  the  Principia  of  Newton 
“Life  of  Newton”  in  the  “ Biographia  Britannica  Paolo  FRisr, 
“ Elogio  storico  del  Cavaliere  i.  Newton,”  1778;  Wm.  Whewell, 
“Newton  and  Flamsteed,”  1836;  Carl  Snell,  “Newton  und  die 
mechanische  Naturwissenschaft,”  1843;  Voltaire,  “ Elements  de  la 
Philosophic  de  Newton  “ Encyclopedia  Britannica;”  “ Edinburgh 
Review”  for  October,  1832  ; “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  Octo- 
ber, 1861 ; “North  British  Review”  for  August,  i8ssi  “Foreign 
Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1833. 

Newton,  (John,)  an  English  mathematician,  born  in 
Northamptonshire  in  1622,  was  the  author  of  “Geo- 
metrical Trigonometry,”  “Astronomia  Britannica,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1678. 

See  Wood,  “Athene  Oxonienses.” 
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Newton,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  London 
in  1725.  Having  for  many  years  led  a profligate  life 
as  a sailor,  and  engaging  in  the  African  slave-trade,  he 
was  converted,  and  distinguished  himself  thenceforth 
by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion.  In  1764  he  became 
curate  of  Olney,  where  he  acquired  the  friendship  of 
Cowper,  and  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  him,  the  “ Olney 
Hymns.”  He  also  published  a “ Review  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,”  (1770,)  “ Cardiphonia,”  etc.,  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1807. 

See  a “Narrative  of  his  Life,”  by  himself,  1764;  R.  Cecil, 
“Life  of  John  Newton;”  “Autobiography  and  Narrative  of  John 
Newton,”  London,  1869;  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  Decem- 
ber, 1824. 

New'ton,  (John,)  an  American  general,  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842.  He  became  a 
brigadier-general  of  Union  volunteers  in  1861,  and  com- 
manded a brigade  in  the  battles  before  Richmond,  June, 
1862,  and  a division  at  Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  1863.  He 
served  under  General  Sherman  in  Georgia  in  1864,  with 
the  rank  of  major-general. 

Newton,  (Richard,)  an  English  divine,  born  about 
1675,  became  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He 
published  a work  entitled  “ Pluralities  Indefensible,” 
(1744.)  He  was  the  founder  of  Hertford  College,  Ox- 
ford. Died  in  1753. 

See  Chalmers,  “History  of  Oxford.” 

New'ton,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  Methodist  clergyman, 
born  in  1780.  He  preached  in  London  and  Liverpool, 
and  was  appointed  in  1839  a delegate  to  the  General 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a popular 
preacher.  Died  in  1854. 

Newton,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine,  born  at  Lich- 
field in  1704,  rose  through  various  preferments  to  be 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  (1761.)  He  published  an  excellent 
edition  of  Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost,”  with  notes,  (1749,) 
and  “Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,”  etc.,  (3  vols., 
1 754-58,)  which  were  translated  into  German  and  Danish. 
Died  in  1782. 

See  “Life  of  Thomas  Newton,”  prefixed  to  the  second  edition 
of  his  Works;  “ Monthly  Review”  for  February  and  March,  1783. 

Newton,  (Thomas,)  an  English  litterateur,  born  in 
Essex,  became  master  of  Macclesfield  School.  He  was 
the  author  of  a “History  of  the  Saracens,”  (1575,)  of  a 
number  of  Latin  poems,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1607. 

See  Warton,  “ History  of  English  Poetry.” 

Newton,  (William,)  an  English  architect  and  writer, 
published  an  English  translation  of  Vitruvius,  (2  vols., 
1771.) 

Ney,  ni,  (Francois,)  a Flemish  diplomatist,  born  at 
Antwerp,  became  general  of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis, 
in  Spain,  in  1607.  He  was  the  principal  agent  of  the 
Spanish  king  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  recognized  the  independence  of  the  revolted  Dutch 
provinces  in  1609.  Watson  the  historian  speaks  highly 
of  his  talents  and  address. 

See  Grotius,  “Histoire  des  Troubles  des  Pays-Bas.” 

Ney,  ni,  (Joseph  Napoleon,)  Prince  of  the  Moskwa, 
(in  French,  “de  la  Moskowa,”)  a French  general,  born 
in  Paris  in  1803,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Marshal  Ney.  He 
served  in  Algeria  in  1837-38,  and  entered  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  in  1841.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  which 
he  was  a partisan  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Died  in  1857. 

Ney,  (Michel,)  Duke  of  Elchingen,  Prince  of  the 
Moskwa,  a famous  French  marshal,  born  at  Sarre-Louis 
in  January,  1769,  was  the  son  of  a cooper.  He  entered 
the  army  as  a private  in  1787,  became  adjutant-general 
in  1794,  and  a general  of  brigade  in  1796.  As  general 
of  division,  he  acquired  a high  reputation  under  Massena, 
in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  in  1799.  In  1800  he  passed 
into  the  army  of  Moreau,  and  contributed  to  the  victory 
of  Hohenlinden.  He  obtained  a marshal’s  baton  in  1804. 
For  an  important  victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Elchingen, 
in  October,  1805,  he  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  El- 
chingen. His  impetuous  courage  rendered  essential  ser- 
vices at  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806.  In  this  year  he  took 
Magdeburg,  the  garrison  of  which  amounted  to  about 
20,000  men.  He  commanded  an  army  in  Spain  in  1809, 
and  obtained  advantages  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida 
in  1810.  In  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812  he  received 


from  Bonaparte  the  appellation  of  the  “Bravest  of  the 
Brave.”  He  commanded  the  centre  at  the  great  battle 
of  Borodino,  or  the  Moskwa,  from  which  he  derived 
his  title  of  Prince.  In  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  Mar- 
shal Ney  commanded  the  rear-guard,  and  maintained  his 
reputation  by  heroic  conduct  amidst  the  greatest  dis- 
asters. “ It  was  when  danger  was  greatest  and  success 
most  doubtful,”  says  Alison,  “ that  his  courage  was  most 
conspicuous  and  his  coolness  most  valuable.”  When 
summoned  to  capitulate,  in  November,  1812,  he  replied, 
“ A marshal  of  France  never  surrenders  !” 

He  took  a prominent  part  in  the  battles  of  Lutzen, 
Bautzen,  and  Dresden,  in  1813,  and  was  defeated  at  Den- 
newitz  by  Bernadotte  in  September  of  that  year.  On  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon,  in  1814,  Ney  submitted  to  Louis 
XVIII.,  who  permitted  him  to  retain  his  titles  and  mili- 
tary rank.  In  March,  1815,  he  received  orders  to  lead 
an  army  against  Napoleon,  whom  he  promised  to  bring 
back  in  an  iron  cage.  His  moral  courage,  however,  was 
not  proof  against  the  seductive  offers  of  his  former  chief, 
to  whom  he  transferred  the  army,  as  well  as  his  own 
services.  He  fought  with  his  usual  resolution  at  Water- 
loo, where  he  led  several  charges  of  the  Old  Guard  and 
had  five  horses  shot  under  him.  He  was  tried  for  treason 
by  the  court  of  the  peers,  and  shot  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, 1815. 

“ When  the  Parisians  awoke,”  says  Lamartine,  “ and 
found  that  Ney  had  been  executed,  bitter  shame  seized 
on  every  soul.  . . . We  must  say,  however,  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  king  and  the  ministers,  that  they  were  re- 
pugnant, from  moderation,  honour,  and  sensibility,  to 
this  useless,  cruel,  and  shameful  sacrifice.  In  their  eyes, 
and  in  those  of  the  impartial  portion  of  the  world,  Ney 
was  a great  culprit,  but  his  was  a glorious  life.  His 
fault  was  among  those  which  are  condemned  but  par- 
doned. He  had  redeemed  it  beforehand  by  exploits 
which  will  be  an  eternal  theme  in  the  camps  of  France.” 
(“  History  of  the  Restoration.”) 

See  “ Memoires  du  Marechal  Ney,”  published  by  his  family,  1833  ; 
Rouvai.,  “Vie  du  Marechal  Ney,”  1833;  Dumoulin,  “Histoire 
du  Proems  du  Marechal  Ney,”  2 vols.,  1815;  J.  Nollet-Fabert, 
“£loge  historique  du  Marechal  Ney,”  1832;  Charlemont,  “Vie 
du  Mardchal  Ney,”  1814 ; Vergara,  “Vida  del  Mariscal  Ney,” 
1819;  Thiers,  “History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire;” 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale.” 

Ney,  (Michel  Louis  F6lix,)  Due  d’Elchingen,  a son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1804.  He  served  several 
campaigns  in  Algeria,  and  became  a general  of  brigade 
in  1851.  Died  in  1854. 

Ney,  (Napoleon  Henri  Edgar,)  Prince  of  the 
Moskwa,  a son  of  Marshal  Ney,  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1812.  He  entered  the  army  about  1830,  was  elected  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1850,  became  aide-de-camp 
to  the  emperor  in  1852,  and  general  of  brigade  in  1856. 

Neyen,  nl'en  or  nVSN',  (Auguste,)  a Belgian  his- 
torian, born  at  Luxemburg  in  1809.  Among  his  works 
is  “Biographie  Luxembourgeoise,”  (2  vols.,  1861.) 

Neyn,  nln,  (Pieter,)  a Dutch  painter  and  architect, 
born  at  Leyden  in  1597  ; died  in  1639. 

Neyra.  See  Mendana. 

Nezahualcoyotl,  ni-zi-whil-ko-yotl',  surnamed  the 
Great,  King  of  Tezcuco,  born  in  1403.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a legislator  and  a patron  of  the  sciences. 
Died  in  1470. 

See  Prescott,  “ History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.” 

Ni  or  Ne.  See  Confucius. 

Nibby,  nib'bee,  (Antonio,)  an  antiquary,  born  at 
Rome  in  1792.  He  became  professor  of  archaeology  in 
the  College  of  Rome  in  1820.  He  was  a corresponding 
member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  the  author  of  several 
antiquarian  works.  He  also  published  a translation  of 
Pausanias,  with  notes.  Died  in  1839. 

Nibelungen-Lied.  See  Siegfried. 

Niboyet,  ne'bwVyi',  (Eugenie,)  a French  authoress, 
born  about  1804.  She  wrote  several  educational  works 
and  novels,  and  founded  in  1844  a socialist  journal. 

Nicaenetus,  ni-sSn'e-tus,  [Gr.  NiKaiveroc  ; Fr.  Nic£- 
n£te,  ne'si'nit',]  a Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  born  at 
Abdera  or  Samos,  probably  lived  in  the  third  century 
B.c.  Several  of  his  epigrams  are  inserted  in  Jacobs’s 
“Anthology.” 


e as  k;  c as  s;  g hard;  g as  j;  G,  H,  K,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s as  z;  th  as  in  this.  ( j'gT'See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Nicaise,  ne'klz',  (Claude,)  a French  antiquary,  born 
at  Dijon  in  1623.  He  published  a treatise  “ On  the  Music 
of  the  Ancients,”  “ On  the  Sirens,”  etc.,  and  other  works. 
He  was  a member  of  the  principal  Academies  of  Europe. 
Died  in  1701. 

See  “ Menagiana.” 

Nicaise,  ne'kaz',  [Lat.  Nica'sius,]  Saint,  a Christian 
prelate  and  martyr,  became  Bishop  of  Rheims.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Vandals  when  they  sacked  that  city, 
in  407  a.d. 

See  Fisquet,  “France  pontificate.  ” 

Ni-can'der,  [Gr.  N waviSpog ; Fr.  Nicandre,  ne'- 
kSNdR',]  a celebrated  Greek  physician  and  poet,  born 
near  Colophon,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  175- 
135  B.C.  Of  his  numerous  works  only  two  have  come 
down  to  us  entire.  These  are  two  poems,  entitled 
“ Theriaca”  and  “ Alexipharmaca.”  The  latter  treats  of 
venomous  animals  and  the  remedies  for  their  wounds. 
As  a poet,  he  is  eulogized  by  Cicero,  but  severely  criti- 
cised by  other  writers.  His  works  are  said  to  be  obscure 
and  pedantic.  Among  his  lost  works  was  a poem  of 
Georgies,  which  Virgil  is  said  to  have  imitated. 

See  Haller,  “Bibliotheca  Botanica;”  Clinton,  “Fasti  Hel- 
lenici.” 

Nicander,  a king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family  of  Pro- 
clidae,  was  a son  of  Charilaus.  He  reigned  about  780  B.c. 

Nicander,  ne-kln'der,  ( Karl  August,  ) a distin- 
guished Swedish  poet,  born  at  Strengnas  in  1799.  In 
1826  he  obtained  the  first  prize  from  the  Swedish  Acad- 
emy for  his  “Death  of  Tasso.”  He  visited  Italy  in 
1827,  and  published  on  his  return  “Recollections  of  the 
South.”  Among  his  other  works  we  may  name  “The 
Runic  Sword,  or  the  First  Knight,”  a tragedy,  in  verse, 
(1821,)  “King  Enzio,”  (1825,)  and  “ Runor.”  These  are 
said  to  be  excellent  models,  both  in  style  and  other 
respects.  Died  in  1839. 

See  Crusenstolpe,  “C.  A.  Nicander,”  1840;  G.  H.  Mellin, 
“K.  A.  Nicander,”  1839. 

Nicandre.  See  Nicander. 

Ni  -ca'nor,  [Gr.  Ni/cdvop,]  a Macedonian  officer,  com- 
manded the  foot-guards  of  Alexander  the  Great  at  the 
battles  of  the  Grani'cus,  Issus,  and  Arbela.  He  died 
about  330.  He  was  a son  of  the  famous  Parmenio. 

Nicanor,  a Macedonian  general,  who  became  gov- 
ernor of  Cappadocia  in  321  B.C.  As  a partisan  or  ally 
of  Antigonus,  he  fought  against  Eumenes.  He  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Media  about  316,  and  was  defeated 
in  battle  by  Seleucus  near  the  Tigris  in  312  B.C. 

Nicanor,  a Greek  general,  commanded  an  army  which 
Demetrius  I.,  King  of  Syria,  sent  to  subjugate  Judea. 
He  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Judas  Maccabaeus. 

Nicanor,  called  Inyfiariag,  an  eminent  Greek  gram- 
marian of  Alexandria  or  Hierapolis,  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  (117-138  a.d.)  He  wrote  a treatise  on  Punc- 
tuation, and  annotations  on  Homer. 

See  Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Graeca.’ 

Nicasius.  See  Nicaise. 

Niccoli,  nfek'ko-lee,  or  Nicoli,  ne'ko-le,  [Lat.  Nico'- 
Lus,j  (Niccol6,)  a learned  Florentine,  born  in  1364, 
who  rendered  important  services  to  literature  by  the 
discovery  of  ancient  authors  and  by  transcribing  manu- 
scripts. At  his  death,  in  1437,  he  bequeathed  his  valuable 
library  to  the  public.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
man  in  modern  times  who  founded  a public  library. 

See  Vespasiano,  “ Vita  Nicoli Tiraboschi,  “ Storia  della  Let- 
teratura  Italiana.” 

Niccolini,  nfek-ko-lee'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
Italian  poet  and  dramatist,  born  near  Pisa  in  1785.  He 
was  appointed  in  1807  professor  of  history  and  mythol- 
ogy in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Florence.  He  was 
the  author  of  tragedies  entitled  “Antonio  Foscarini,” 
(1827,)  “Polissena,”  “Giovanni  da  Procida,”  (1830,)  and 
“Filippo  Strozzi,”  (1847.)  Died  in  1861. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  “ Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1836. 

Niccolo,  the  Italian  for  Nicholas,  which  see. 

Niccolo,  ne'ko'lo',  or  Nicolas,  ne'ko'l!',  (Isouard,) 
a French  dramatic  composer,  born  at  Malta  in  1775.  He 
produced  numerous  operas,  among  which  are  “ Joconde” 
and  “Jeannot  et  Colin.”  He  died  in  Paris  in  1818. 

See  Fetis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 


Niccolo  d’Arezzo,  n£k-ko-lo'  dl-rgt'so,  an  Italian 
sculptor,  born  at  Arezzo  about  1350.  He  worked  at 
Florence  and  Rome.  Died  in  1417. 

Niccolo  da  Fisa,  n&k-ko-lo'  dl  pee'sl,  or  Niccolo 
Pisano,  nik-ko-lo'  pe-sl'no,  an  eminent  Italian  archi- 
tect and  sculptor,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Among  his  best  works  are  the  church  and 
monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Florence,  and  the 
church  of  San  Antonio  at  Padua.  His  bas-reliefs  in  the 
cathedral  of  Sienna  were  esteemed  superior  to  any  sculp- 
tures of  the  kind  since  the  antique.  Died  about  1278. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc.;  Quatrem&re  de 
Quincy,  “Vies  des  plus  illustres  Architectes.” 

Niccolo  del  Abate.  See  Abbate. 

Niccols.  See  Nichols,  (Richard.) 

Ni'ce  or  NT'ke,  [Gr.  Ni/cy,]  the  goddess  of  victory 
in  the  Greek  mythology,  was,  according  to  Hesiod,  the 
daughter  of  Pallas  and  Styx,  and  corresponded  to  the 
Victoria  of  the  Romans. 

Nicenete.  See  Niczenetus. 

Nicephore.  See  Nicf.phorus. 

Ni-geph'o-rus  [Gr.  Nw^opoc  ,•  Fr.  Nicephore,  ne'- 
sljfoR'J  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  became  leader 
in  802  of  a conspiracy  against  the  empress  Irene,  who 
had  usurped  the  throne,  and,  having  banished  her,  was 
made  emperor.  In  81 1 he  was  slain,  while  fighting  the 
Bulgarians. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Nicephorus  II.,  surnamed  Phocas,  a distinguished 
Byzantine  commander,  married  about  963  the  widow  of 
Romanus  II.,  and  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  He 
gained  several  victories  over  the  Saracens  in  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  but  was  assassinated  by  John  Zimisces  in  969. 

Nicephorus  III.,  surnamed  Botani'ates,  a Byzantine 
officer,  having  in  1078  revolted  against  Michael  Ducas, 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  in  his  stead. 
He  was,  however,  soon  compelled  to  give  up  the  throne 
to  Alexis  Comnenus,  who  banished  him.  Died  in  10S1. 

See  Le  Beau,  “ Histoire  du  Bas-Empire.” 

Nicephorus,  [Fr.  Nicephore,  ne'sl'foR',1  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  a Byzantine  historian,  born  about 
758  a.d.,  was  a zealous  opponent  of  the  iconoclasts. 
He  obtained  the  office  of  patriarch  in  806,  and  was  de- 
posed in  815  by  Leo  V.  He  wrote,  in  Greek,  besides 
other  works,  a “ History  of  the  Eastern  Empire  from 
602  to  770A.D.,”  the  Latin  title  of  which  is  “ Breviarium 
Ilistoricum.”  He  was  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his 
time.  Died  in  828  a.d. 

See  Cave,  “Historia  Literaria.” 

Ni-geph'o-rus  Blem'mi-das,  a Greek  ecclesiastic 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  lived  at  Nicaea.  He  wrote 
several  works  “ On  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

See  Cave,  “ Historia  Literaria.”  * 

Ni-geph'o-rus  Cal-lis'tus,  a learned  Byzantine 
monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the  author  of  an 
“ Ecclesiastical  History  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  91 1.” 

See  Cave,  “ Historia  Literaria.” 

Ni-geph'o-rus  Greg'o-ras,  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was 
the  author  of  a “ Byzantine  History,”  in  twenty-eight 
books,  twenty-four  of  which  are  extant. 

Ni-ggr'a-tus,  [N iKyparog,]  a Greek  physician  who 
flourished  about  40  B.C.  None  of  his  writings  are  extant ; 
but  he  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Dioscorides,  and  others. 

Niceron,  nfes'rdN',  ?*  (Jean  Franqois,)  a French 
mathematician  and  optician,  born  in  Paris  in  1613. 
He  was  a friend  of  Descartes.  He  published  “Thau- 
maturgus  Opticus  : de  iis  quae  spectant  ad  Visionem 
directam,”  (1646.)  Died  at  Aix  in  1646. 

Niceron,  ne'sk'riiN'  ?*  ( J ean  Pierre,)  a noted  French 

* Some  of  the  best  French  authorities  are  not  consistent  with 
themselves  in  regard  to  the  spelling  of  this  name.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale”  the  name,  whenever  re- 
ferred to,  appears  to  be  invariably  written  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable, — NicSron, — but  under  the  biographical  notice  it  is  spelled 
Niceron,  which  is  also  the  spelling  of  the  “ Biographie  Universelle.” 
But  this  fact  will  not  by  any  means  be  deemed  decisive  by  those  who 
are  aware  of  the  exceeding  negligence  of  most  French  writers  in  re- 
gard to  marking  the  accent.  It  has  become  very  common  in  France 
to  omit  the  accent  in  certain  names  (e.g.  Petion)  in  writing,  but  to 
pronounce  the  name  as  if  spelled  with  an  accent.  (See  note  under 
“ Petion”  in  the  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G tine  rale.  ”) 


i,  e,  T,  o,  u,  y,  long;  1,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m§t;  n&t;  good;  moon; 
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litterateur,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1685.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled  “ Memoirs  towards  the  History  of 
Illustrious  Writers,”  (43  vols.,  1727-45,)  a production 
of  great  value,  partly  original  and  partly  compiled.  He 
died  in  1738,  having  published  thirty-nine  volumes,  to 
which  four  were  afterwards  added.  He  was  professor 
of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  several  colleges. 

See  Goujet,  “ )2loge  de  J.  P.  Niceron,”  in  vol.  xl.  of  his  “ Me- 
mories." 

Ni-qe'tas,  [Gr.  N/./cyraf,]  a Byzantine  physician,  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century.  He 
left  a collection  of  surgical  works  in  manuscript,  copies 
of  which  are  preserved  in  Paris  and  Florence. 

Ni-ge'tas  A-com-i-na'tus,  [’A/co/ra'urof,]  surnamed 
Chon  Fates,  a Byzantine  historian  of  the  twelfth  century, 
wrote  a “History  of  the  Greek  Emperors  from  1117 
to  1203,”  in  twenty-one  books  ; also  a “ Description  of 
the  Monuments  destroyed  by  the  Franks  at  the  Taking 
of  Constantinople.”  Died  about  1216. 

See  Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Graeca.” 

Ni-eh'ol,  (John  Pringle,)  a British  astronomer  and 
philosopher,  born  at  Brechin,  in  Scotland,  in  1804,  was 
educated  for  the  ministry.  He  gained  distinction  as  a 
lecturer  on  science,  and  as  a writer.  About  1836  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  He  published  popular  works  entitled  “ The 
Architecture  of  the  Heavens,”  (1836,)  “The  Stellar 
Heavens,”  “The  Solar  System,”  and  a “Dictionary 
of  the  Physical  Sciences.”  His  style  is  vigorous  and 
attractive.  Pie  wrote  numerous  articles  for  the  “ Im- 
perial Dictionary  of  Biography.”  Died  in  1859. 

Ni-eh'o-las  [Lat.  Nicola'us  ; Fr.  Nicolas,  ne'ko'lt'; 
It.  Niccol6,  n£k-ko-lo';  Ger.  Nikolaus,  nik'o-lowss'] 
I.,  Pope,  succeeded  Benedict  III.  in  858  a.d.  Not  long 
after,  he  was  engaged  in  a broil  with  Photius,  who  had 
intruded  himself  into  the  patriarchal  see  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  result  was  a schism  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches.  He  died  in  867,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Adrian  II. 

'Nicholas  II.,  Pope,  (called  Gerard  of  Burgundy,) 
succeeded  Stephen  IX.  in  1059.  Under  his  rule  a 
decree  was  passed  concerning  the  method  of  electing 
popes.  Nicholas  bestowed  upon  Robert  Guiscard  the 
duchy  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  as  a fief  of  the  Roman  see. 
He  died  in  1061,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  II. 

Nicholas  III.  (Giovanni  Gaetani — gi-k-tt'nee) 
succeeded  John  XXI.  as  pope  in  1277.  He  obtained 
from  the  emperor  Rudolph  of  Gerrhany  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  other  grants  of 
territory,  said  to  have  been  made  by  former  emperors. 
He  died  in  1280,  and  was  succeeded  by  Martin  IV. 

Nicholas  IV.,  Pope,  (called  Jerome  of  Ascolt,) 
succeeded  Honorius  IV.  in  1288.  He  wrote  a number 
of  commentaries  on  the' Scriptures.  He  died  in  1292, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Celestine  V. 

See  J.  Rossi,  (Rubeus,)  “Vita  Nicolai  Pap®  IV.,”  1761. 

Nicholas  V.  (called  Thomas  of  Sarzana)  succeeded 
Eugenius  IV.  in  1447.  Having  persuaded  Felix  V.,  who 
had  been  made  pope  by  the  Council  of  Bale  in  1439,  to 
resign  in  his  favour,  he  thus  restored  peace  to  the  West- 
ern Church.  He  was  a munificent  patron  of  learning, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Vatican  Library.  Died  in  1455, 
aged  about  fifty-seven. 

See  Manetti,  “Vita  Nicolai  V. Giorgi,  “Vita  Nicolai  V.,” 
1742. 

Nicholas  [in  Russian,  Nikolai  Pavlovitch,  ne-ko- 
li'e  (or  ne-ko-11')  p&v'lo-vitch]  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia, 
born  at  or  near  Saint  Petersburg  in  July,  1796,  was  the 
third  son  of  Paul  I.  His  mother  was  Mary  of  Wiirtem- 
berg.  He  was  instructed  in  the  languages,  sciences,  etc. 
by  the  philologist  Adelung  and  the  counsellor  Storch. 
He  learned  to  speak  French  and  German  fluently.  In 
1817  he  married  a daughter  of  Frederick  William,  King 
of  Prussia,  who,  on  joining  the  Greek  Church,  changed 
her  name  to  Alexandra.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  I., 
in  December,  1825,  Nicholas  succeeded  him  without  op- 
position from  his  elder  brother,  Constantine,  who  was 
notoriously  unfit  to  reign,  and  who  had  been  induced  by 
Alexander  to  renounce  his  claim  to  the  throne.  His 
accession,  however,  was  the  occasion  of  a dangerous 


revolt  among  the  troops  of  the  capital,  instigated  by  an 
extensive  conspiracy,  or  secret  society,  the  design  of 
which  was  to  make  a radical  change  in  the  government. 
This  revolt  was  not  suppressed  without  much  blood- 
shed, and  many  nobles  implicated  in  the  conspiracy 
were  exiled  to  Siberia.  This  affair  tended  to  confirm 
his  despotic  propensities. 

Among  the  first  events  of  his  reign  was  a war  against 
Persia,  from  which  he  conquered  the  province  of  Erivan 
in  1827.  In  1828  war  broke  out  between  Russia  and 
Turkey.  The  Russian  army,  after  several  successes, 
crossed  the  Balkan  and  took  Adrianople.  Peace  was 
restored  in  September,  1829,  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople, 
in  accordance  with  which  a large  territory  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea  was  added  to  the  Russian  empire. 
In  November,  1830,  commenced  a great  insurrection  of 
the  Poles,  who  were  subjugated  by  the  Russian  armies 
under  Diebitsch  and  Paskevitch  and  were  punished  with 
great  severity.  In  1832  order  again  reigned  in  Warsaw. 
The  ambition  of  Nicholas  also  involved  him  in  a long 
war  for  the  conquest  of  Circassia,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  complete.  His  disregard  of  the  claims  of  liberty  and 
justice  was  palpably  exhibited  in  his  armed  intervention 
against  the  Hungarians,  who  were  subjugated  by  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  armies  in  1849. 

Nicholas  had  long  entertained  ambitious  designs 
respecting  Turkey,  which  at  length  involved  him  in  a 
disastrous  war.  In  the  spring  of  1853  he  demanded  of 
the  Sultan  the  protectorate  of  all  the  Turkish  subjects 
who  professed  the  Greek  religion.  The  Sultan  refused 
to  submit  to  this  demand,  and  France  and  England 
united  to  defend  him  against  the  aggressions  of  Russia. 
Hostilities  commenced  in  October,  1853.  Nicholas,  who 
probably  did  not  expect  that  France  and  England  would 
fight,  was  ill  prepared  for  a war  of  such  magnitude. 
The  Russian  army  crossed  the  Danube  in  the  spring  of 

1854,  and  besieged  Silistria  without  success.  The  Eng- 
lish and  French  fleets  entered  the  Black  Sea,  and  landed 
the  allied  armies  in  the  Crimea,  in  September,  1854. 
The  allies  gained  decisive  victories  at  Alma  and  Inker- 
man,  and  commenced  the  long  and  famous  siege  of 
Sebastopol.  In  the  mean  time  another  English  fleet 
gained  victories  in  the  Baltic,  and  threatened  the  capital 
of  Russia.  Nicholas  was  overtasked  by  the  labours 
which  his  imperious  will  and  despotic  policy  imposed  on 
him  as  sole  director  and  dictator  of  so  vast  an  empire. 
Before  the  end  of  the  war  he  died,  on  the  2d  of  March, 

1855,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander  II.  He 
left  four  sons,  Alexander,  Constantine,  Nicholas,  and 
Michael.  Nicholas  I.  was  a man  of  tall  stature  and 
imposing  presence,  with  great  capacity  of  endurance. 

See  F.  Nork,  (anagram  of  Korn,)  “ Kaiser  Nicolaus  I.,”  etc., 
1848 ; Adrien  Gilson,  “ Nicolas  I et  Abdul-Medjid,”  1853  ; “ Nou- 
velle  Biographie  GdrFrale E.  Michelsen,  “Life  of  Nicholas, 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,”  1854 ; Henry  Christmas,  “ Nicholas 

I. ,  Emperor,”  etc.,  1854;  “Biographical  Sketches,”  by  Harriet 
Martineau;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1855;  “Jahrbuch 
zum  Conversations-Lexikon”  for  1858. 

Ni-eh'o-las,  (Henry,)  a fanatic,  born  at  Munster  or 
Leyden,  founded  about  1540  a sect  called  “The  Family 
of  Love.”  He  pretended  that  he  was  superior  to  Christ. 

Ni-eh'o-las,  (Wilson  Cary,)  an  American  officer  and 
statesman,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was 
elected  a Senator  from  Virginia  in  1799.  He  became 
Governor  of  that  State  in  1814.  Died  in  1820. 

Nicholas  Damascenus.  See  Damascenus. 

Nicholas  de  Cusa.  See  Cusa. 

Nicholas  de  Lyra.  See  Lyra. 

Nicholas  Paulovitch,  ( or  Pavlovitch. ) See 
Nicholas  I.  of  Russia. 

Nicholle  de  la  Croix,  ne'shol'  deh  It  kRwt,  (Louis 
Antoine,)  a French  geographical  writer,  born  in  Paris 
in  1704 ; died  in,  1760. 

Nieh'olls,  (Frank,)  a distinguished  anatomist  and 
physician,  born  in  London  in  1699.  He  married  in 
1743  a daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead,  and  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  became  physician  to  George 

II.  He  wrote  several  able  scientific  treatises,  and  was 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Died  in  1779. 

Nicholls,  (Sir  George,)  an  English  economist  and 
writer  on  poor-laws,  was  born  in  Cornwall  in  1781.  He 
became  secretary  of  the  poor-law  commission  about  1847. 
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He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a “ History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Poor-Law,”  (1854.)  Died  in  1865. 

Nicholls,  (William,)  a learned  English  divine,  born 
in  Buckinghamshire  in  1664.  Among  his  writings  we 
may  mention  “ A Defence  of  the  Church  of  England,” 
and  “ The  Religion  of  a Prince.”  Died  in  1712. 

See  Wood,  “Athens  Oxonienses.” 

Ni-eh/ols,  (Ichabod,)  D.D.,  an  American  Unitarian 
divine,  born  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1784. 
He  was  the  author  of  a treatise  “ On  Natural  Theology,” 
and  “ Hours  with  the  Evangelists,”  the  latter  published 
after  his  death.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  mathe- 
matical attainments,  and  was  for  a time  vice-president 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Died 
in  1859. 

Ni-eli'ols,  (John,)  an  English  litterateur , born  at 
Islington  in  1744,  was  a partner  of  William  Bowyer, 
the  eminent  printer.  He  became  in  1778  one  of  the 
publishers  of  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  and  was 
subsequently  editor  of  that  journal  for  many  years.  He 
published,  besides  other  works,  the  “ History  and  An- 
tiquities of  Leicestershire,”  (6  vols.,  1795-1811,)  and 
“Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  (8 
vols.,  1812-15.)  Died  in  1826. 

See  A.  Chai.mers,  “Memoir  of  J.  Nichols,”  1826;  “Monthly 
Review”  for  October  and  November,  1782,  and  November,  1813. 

Nichols,  (John  Bowyer,)  an  archaeologist,  a son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  about  1780.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  business,  and  edited  several  volumes  of  the 
“ Illustrations  of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,”  which  his  father  commenced.  Died  in  1863. 

Nichols,  (John  Gough,)  an  English  antiquary,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  London  about  1807.  He 
was  editor  of  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  many 
years,  ending  in  1856.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  “The  Herald  and  Genealogist.”  Died  in  1873. 

Nichols  or  Niccols,  (Richard,)  an  English  poet, 
born  in  London  in  1584.  He  wrote  “The  Cuckow,” 
a poem,  (1607,)  and  published  a new  edition  of  “The 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,”  (1610,)  to  which  he  added  a 
“Winter  Night’s  Vision,”  and  a piece  on  the  Life  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Ni-eh'ol-son,  (Alfred  Osborn  Pope,)  an  American 
statesman  and  journalist,  born  in  Williamson  county, 
Tennesse,  in  1808.  He  was  successively  editor  of  the 
“ Western  Mercury,”  the  “Nashville  Union,”  and  the 
“Washington  Union,”  an  organ  of  President  Pierce. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He 
was  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  couitof  Columbia  from 
1870  to  his  death  in  1876. 

Nicholson,  (Jamfs,)  an  American  naval  officer,  born 
at  Chestertown,  Maryland,  in  1737;  died  about  1804. 
Plis  brother  Samuel  attained  the  rank  of  commodore. 

Ni-eh'ol-spn,  (John,)  a British  general,  born  in  Ire- 
land in  1821  or  1822.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
war  against  the  Afghans  and  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Sikhs.  In  the  Sepoy  mutiny  he  commanded  a 
column  or  division,  and  performed  an  important  part  in 
the  capture  of  Delhi.  He  died  of  wounds  received  at 
Delhi  in  September,  1857. 

See  J.  W.  Kaye,  “ Lives  of  Indian  Officers,”  vol.  ii. , London,  1867. 

Nicholson,  (William.).  See  Nicolson. 

Nicholson,  (William,)  an  English  chemist  and  sci- 
entific writer,  born  in  London  about  1755-  He  published, 
among  other  works,  a “ Dictionary  of  Chemistry,”  (2  vols., 
1795,)  and  a “Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
and  the  Arts,”  (5  vols.,  1797-1800.)  Died  in  1815. 

Nicias,  nish'e-as,  or  Nik'i-as,  [Ni/a'af,]  a celebrated 
Athenian  general,  was  the  son  of  Niceratus,  who  left 
him  a large  fortune.  His  moderate  and  cautious  char- 
acter and  conservative  principles  identified  him  with  the 
aristocratic  party.  On  the  death  of  Pericles  he  became 
a prominent  opponent  of  Cleon,  the  democratic  leader. 
By  prudence  rather  than  by  skill,  he  generally  obtained 
success  in  his  earlier  military  operations  against  the 
Spartans.  In  426  B.C.  he  commanded  a successful  ex- 
pedition against  Melos,  and  in  425  invaded  Corinth, 
the  army  of  which  he  defeated.  Cleon,  his  principal 
rival,  having  died,  Nicias  exerted  his  influence  in  favour 
of  peace,  and  a treaty  was  made  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  in  421  b.c.  This  was  called  the  peace  of  Nicias. 


A long  contest  ensued  between  him  and  Alcibiades,  the 
leader  of  the  democracy,  who  wished  to  renew  the  war, 
and  who  prevailed  in  415,  when  an  expedition  was  sent 
against  Syracuse,  the  ally  of  Sparta.  Nicias,  Alcibiades, 
and  Lamachus  were  chosen  joint  commanders;  but  the 
second  was  recalled  before  the  fleet  arrived  at  Syracuse. 
In  the  spring  of  414  Nicias  blockaded  the  port  of  Syra- 
cuse, seized  the  heights  of  Epipolae,  and  had  nearly  en- 
closed the  city  on  the  land  side  by  a wall,  when  Gylippus, 
the  Spartan  general,  arrived.  Nicias  was  disabled  by  ill 
health  and  wished  to  resign,  but  was  compelled  to  retain 
the  command.  The  Athenians  were  defeated  in  several 
actions  on  land  and  water,  and  the  timidity  or  incapacity 
of  Nicias  caused  the  total  loss  of  his  large  army.  He 
was  made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  in  414  or  413  b.c. 

See  Plutarch,  “ Life  of  Nicias Grote,  “ History  of  Greece,” 
vol.  vii.  chaps,  lvii.,  Iviii.,  lix.,  lx. ; Thucydides,  “ History Thirl- 
wall,  “ History  of  Greece.” 

Nicias,  a celebrated  Greek  painter,  born  at  Athens, 
flourished  probably  between  350  and  300  B.C.  He  was 
a pupil  of  Antidotus,  and  is  also  called  the  most  eminent 
disciple  of  Euphranor.  According  to  Pliny,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Praxiteles  to  colour  or  varnish  marble  statues, 
(in  statuis  circumlinendis.)  This  was  probably  in  his 
youth,  before  he  had  attained  celebrity.  He  painted  chiefly 
in  encaustic,  and  was  very  skilful  in  representing  female 
figures.  He  excelled  in  design  and  chiaroscuro.  His 
master-piece  was  a picture  of  the  infernal  regions  as 
described  by  Homer,  “Necromantia  Homeri,”  which, 
says  Plutarch,  he  refused  to  sell  to  Ptolemy  of  Egypt, 
although  he  was  offered  the  enormous  price  of  sixty 
talents.  Among  his  other  works  were  a “ Calypso,”  a 
“ Diana,”  and  a “ Hyacinthus.” 

See  Sillig,  “ Catalogus  Artificum “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^ndrale.” 

Nicias,  physician  to  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  pro- 
posed to  Fabricius,  the  Roman  general,  to  poison  his 
master  for  a sum  of  money.  His  treachery  being  dis- 
closed by  Fabricius,  he  was  put  to  death. 

Ni-co-eh'a-res,  [Nucoxapvc,]  an  Athenian  comic  poet, 
was  a son  of  the  poet  Philonides,  and  a contemporary 
of  Aristophanes.  He  flourished  about  375  b.c.  His 
works  are  lost. 

Nic'o-cles,  [ Gr.  Nlkok/S/;,  ] King  of  Salamis,  in 
Cyprus,  was  a son  of  Evagoras  I.  He  began  to  reign 
about  375  b.c.  Isocrates  wrote  a panegyric  on  him. 

Nic-o-de'mus,  [Gr.  Nucoib^oc]  a Phaiisee  and  ruler 
of  the  Jews. 

Nic  o-de’mus,  (Adam  Burchard  Selly,)  a Rus- 
sian monk  and  historian,  of  Danish  origin.  He  wrote 
“ De  Rossorum  Hierarchia.”  Died  in  174b. 

■ Nicol,  (Erskine,)  a Scottish  artist,  was  born  at  Leith 
in  1825.  Since  1862  he  has  resided  in  London.  AmoDg 
his  works  are  “ Renewal  of  the  Lease  Refused,”  (1863,) 
and  “A  Storm  at  Sea,”  (1876.)  He  was  elected  A. R.A. 
in  1866. 

Nicolai,  nee'ko-lT,  (Christoph  Friedrich,)  a cele- 
brated German  litterateur,  born  at  Berlin  in  1733.  Having 
at  an  early  age  acquired  the  friendship  of  Lessing  and 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  he  published,  conjointly  with  the 
latter,  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  “ Library  of  Belles- 
Lettres,”  (1758.)  “The  Universal  German  Library,” 
(“  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Bibliothek,”)  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  several  eminent  writers,  came  out  in  1792, 
in  106  vols.  A continuation  of  this  standard  work  was 
published  in  1805,  making  in  all  162  vols.  Among  his 
other  writings  may  be  named  a “ Description  of  Berlin 
and  Potsdam,”  “Life  and  Opinions  of  Sebaldus  No- 
thanker,”  (3  vols.,  1773,)  a “Tour  through  Germany  and 
Switzerland,”  (12  vols.,  1783,)  and  “ Anecdotes  of  Fred- 
erick II.,”  (1788.)  The  conservative  spirit  of  Nicolai’s 
criticisms,  and  his  hostility  to  all  innovations  in  German 
literature,  exposed  him  to  the  severe  strictures  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  other  writers  of  the  time.  Died  in  1811. 

See  Gocking,  “Nicolai’s  Leben  und  literarischen  Nachlass;” 
J.  G.  Fichte,  “F.  Nicolai’s  Leben  und  sonderbare  Meinungen,” 
1811;  Meusel,  “Gelehrtes  Deutschland;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G£n£rale.” 

Nicolai,  (Ernst  Anton,)  a German  medical  writer, 
born  at  Sondershausen  in  1722.  He  became  professor 
at  Tena  in  1758,  and  wrote  numerous  works.  Died 
in  1802. 
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Nicolai,  ne'ko'lf'e',  (Jean,)  a French  theologian,  born 
at  Monza  in  1594.  He  wrote  several  polemical  works 
against  the  Jansenists,  and  edited  Thomas  Aquinas, 
(1663.)  Died  in  1673. 

Nicolai,  (Johann,)  a German  antiquary,  born  at  Ilm 
in  1665.  He  wrote  numerous  works  on  Jewish,  Greek, 
and  Roman  antiquities.  Died  in  1708. 

Nicolai,  (Philipp,)  a German  Lutheran  theologian, 
born  at  Mengeringhausen  in  1556.  He  preached  at 
Hamburg,  and  published  several  works  on  theology. 
Died  in  1608. 

Nicolai,  de,  deh  ne'ko'lfV,  (Antoine  Chretien,) 
Comte,  a French  general,  born  in  1712,  commanded  a 
corps  at  Rossbach,  Crefeld,  and  Minden,  (1758.)  He 
became  a marshal  of  France  in  1775.  Died  in  1777. 

Nicolas,  the  French  for  Nicholas,  which  see. 

Nicolas,  ne'ko'li',  (Auguste,)  a French  writer  and 
judge,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1807.  His  chief  work  is 
“Philosophical  Studies  on  Christianity,”  (4  vols.,  1842- 
45.)  which  obtained  great  success. 

Nicolas,  (Augustin,)  a French  poet  and  litterateur, 
born  at  Besanfon  in  1622  ; died  in  1695. 

Nicolas,  (Michel,)  a learned  French  writer  and 
philosopher,  born  at  Nimes  in  1810,  is  a Protestant 
minister.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Mon- 
tauban  about  1838.  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
a “Treatise  on  Eclecticism,”  (1840,)  and  a “Literary 
Plistory  of  Nimes,”  (3  vols.,  1854.)  He  wrote  many 
articles  for  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.  ” 

Nic'o-las,  (Sir  Nicholas  Harris,)  a distinguished 
English  antiquary  and  biographical  writer,  born  in  Corn- 
wall in  1799.  Among  his  most  important  works  are 
“Notitia  Historica,”  or  “The  Chronology  of  History,” 
(1824,)  a “Life  of  Chaucer,”  and  the  “History  of  the 
Battle  of  Agincourt.”  Pie  was  a Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  He  left  unfinished  a “History  of  the 
British  Navy,”  (2  vols.)  Died  in  1848. 

Nicolas,  (Pierre,)  a French  mathematician  and  Jes- 
uit, born  at  Toulouse  in  1663.  He  wrote  able  works 
on  geometry.  Died  in  1708. 

Nicolas,  (Pierre  Francois,)  a French  chemist  and 
medical  writer,  born  at  Saint-Mihiel  in  1743;  died  in 
1816. 

Nicolas  of  Amiens,  a French  scholastic  philosopher 
and  writer,  lived  about  1180-1200. 

Nicolas  of  Bale,  a Swiss  reformer,  born  at  Bale. 
He  joined  a society  called  “Friends  of  God,”  and  was 
an  eminent  witness  to  the  spirituality  of  true  religion. 
About  1340  he  was  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of 
John  Tauler.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1377,  and  openly  re- 
buked the  pope.  He  was  burned  at  the  stake  about  1395. 

See  Hodgson,  “ Reformers  and  Martyrs,”  Philadelphia,  1867. 

Nicolaus.  See  Nicholas  I.,  Pope. 

Nicolaus  Damascenus.  See  Damascenus. 

Nicolaus  Myrepsus.  See  Myrepsus. 

Nic-o-la'us  Prsepositus,  (pre-pos'e-tus,)  surnamed 
Salernita'nus,  a physician  of  the  twelfth  century,  was 
the  founder  of  a celebrated  medical  school  at  Salerno. 
His  “ Antidotarium”  has  often  been  confounded  with 
the  work  of  Nicolaus  Myrepsus  on  the  same  subject. 

Nicolay,  nee'ko-lF,  (Ludwig  Heinrich,)  Baron,  a 
German  poet,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1737.  lie  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1769,  preceptor  to  the  grand  duke  Paul,  after- 
wards Emperor  of  Russia,  and  subsequently  became 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Saint  Petersburg. 
He  was  made  a privy  councillor  in  1801.  His  works 
consist  of  elegies,  epistles,  narrative  poems,  and  fables. 
Died  in  1820. 

See  P.  von  Gerschau,  “Aus  dem  Leben  des  H.  L.  Nicolay,” 
1834. 

Nicole,  ne'kol',  (Claude,)  a French  poet,  born  at 
Chartres  in  1611,  was  a cousin-german  of  Pierre  Nicole, 
noticed  below.  He  produced  versions  of  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  the  Elegies  of  Ovid,  and  of  other  classic  poems. 
Died  in  1685. 

Nicole,  (Francois,)  a French  mathematician,  born 
in  Paris  in  1683.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a 
“Treatise  on  the  Calculus  of  Finite  Differences,”  (1727.) 
Died  in  1758. 

Nicole,  (Pierre,)  an  eminent  French  theologian  and 
philosopher,  born  at  Chartres  in  1625.  He  was  a promi- 


nent member  of  the  institution  of  Port-Royal,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  Arnauld,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he 
wrote  the  treatise  entitled  “Perpetuity  of  the  Faith  of 
the  Catholic  Church  concerning  the  Eucharist,”  (1664.) 
His  most  important  work  is  a collection  of  treatises  called 
“Moral  Essays  and  Theological  Instructions,”  (25  vols., 
1671  et  seq.)  One  of  these,  entitled  “On  the  Means 
of  Preserving  Peace,”  is  styled  by  Voltaire  “a  master- 
piece of  its  kind,  to  which  we  can  find  nothing  equal  in 
antiquity.”  Among  his  other  productions  we  may  name 
his  “Treatise  on  Human  Faith,”  (1664,)  and  “ Les 
Imaginaires  et  les  Visionnaires,”  (2  vols.,  1667.)  Died 
in  1695. 

See  Abb£  Goujet,  “Vie  de  Nicole;”  Sainte-Beuve,  “Port- 
Royal,”  vol.  iv.  ; Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary 
Nic£ron,  “M^moires;”  Besoigne,  “Vie  de  Nicole,”  in  his  “ His- 
toire  de  Port-Royal,”  vol.  iv. ; “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Nicolini,  ne-ko-lee'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  lit- 
terateur, born  at  Brescia  in  1788.  He  wrote  a didactic 
poem  “On  the  Culture  of  Cedars,”  and  translated  the 
tragedy  of  “ Macbeth”  into  Italian.  Died  in  1855. 

Nic'oll,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  poet,  born  in  Perthshire 
in  1814.  He  published  in  1835  a collection  of  poems, 
which  were  very  well  received.  In  1836  he  became 
editor  of  the  “Leeds  Times,”  which,  however,  he  did 
not  long  have  charge  of,  as  he  died  the  following  year, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

See  “Brief  Biographies,”  by  Samuel  Smiles:  Chambers, 
“ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,”  (Supplement  :j 
“Westminster  Review”  for  October,  1842. 

Nicolle,  ne'kol',  (Charles  Dominique,)  a French 
teacher  and  educational  writer,  born  in  the  department 
of  Seine-Inferieure  in  1758.  He  was  appointed  in  1821 
rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris.  Died  in  1835. 

Nicolle,  (Gabriel  Henri,)  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1767,  and  became  successively  associate 
editor  of  the  “Journal  Franfais,”  “ Courrier  Universel,” 
and  “ L’ficlair.”  Died  in  1829. 

Nicollet,  ne'ko'lY,  (Joseph  Nicolas,)  a French  as- 
tronomer and  explorer,  born  in  Savoy  in  1 786,  or,  as  some 
say,  about  1795.  He  obtained  the  place  of  secretary  and 
librarian  of  the  Observatory  of  Paris  in  1817.  About 
1832  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  He  made  a 
scientific  exploration  of  the  region  drained  by  the  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  and  Red  Rivers.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
explore  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  of  which  he 
produced  a good  map.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
a treatise  on  the  geology  of  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi. Died  at  Washington  in  1843. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litteraire Quetelet,  “Notice 
sur  J.  N.  Nicollet,”  1844. 

Nic'olls,  (Jasper,)  an  English  officer,  born  about 
1780,  served  with  distinction  in  India  in  the  campaigns 
of  1817  and  1825,  and  was  made  lieutenant-general  in 
1841.  Died  in  1849. 

Nicolls,  (Richard,)  Colonel,  an  English  officer, 
who  in  1664  compelled  the  Dutch  Governor  Stuyvesant 
to  surrender  New  Amsterdam,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  New  York.  He  was  appointed  first  English 
governor  of  that  city.  In  the  same  year  he  took  Fort 
Orange,  (or  Williamstadt,)  which  was  afterwards  called 
Albany,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany. 

Nicolopoulo,  ne'ko-lo-poo'lo,  (Constantine,)  a 
philologist,  of  Greek  extraction,  born  at  Smyrna  in  1786. 
He  became  professor  of  Greek  literature  at  the  Athe- 
nasum  in  Paris,  and  was  a contributor  to  the  “ Revue 
encyclopedique.”  Died  in  1841. 

Nicolosi,  ne-ko-lo'see,  (Giambattista,)  a Sicilian 
geographer,  born  at  Paterno  in  1610 ; died  in  1670. 

Nic'ol-son,  (William,)  an  English  prelate,  born  in 
Cumberland  in  1655,  rose  through  various  preferments 
to  be  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  in  Ireland.  He  was  the 
author  of  three  works,  entitled  “The  English  Historical 
Library,”  (1696,)  “The  Scottish  Historical  Library,” 
(1702,)  and  “The  Irish  Historical  Library,”  (1724.) 
Died  in  1727. 

Nl-com'a-ehus,  [Gr.  N mofiaxoQ  ; Fr.  Nicomaque, 
ne'koTnik',]  a Greek  tragic  poet,  born  in  the  Troade, 
wrote  about  450-420  b.c.,  and  was  contemporary  with 
Euripides.  His  works  are  lost,  except  small  fragments. 
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Nicomachus,  a Greek  physician  of  Macedonia,  who 
flourished  about  400  B.C.,  was  the  father  of  Aristotle, 
and  was  patronized  by  Amyntas  II.,  King  of  Macedonia. 

Nicomachus,  a son  of  Aristotle,  lived  about  320 
B.C.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  His  mother  was  a 
slave,  named  Herpyllis.  Some  critics  have  ascribed  to 
him  certain  ethical  treatises  which  are  generally  included 
among  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

Nicomachus,  a Greek  mathematician,  born  at  Gerasa, 
in  Arabia,  lived  probably  between  50  and  150  a.d.  He 
was  a Pythagorean.  He  wrote  several  works  on  arith- 
metic, one  of  which  is  extant,  and  a Life  of  Pythagoras, 
which  is  lost. 

Nicomachus  [Noo/ra^of]  of  Thebes,  an  excellent 
Greek  painter,  was  a son  and  pupil  of  the  painter  Aris- 
todemus.  He  flourished  about  350-300  b.c.  His  skill 
is  praised  by  Cicero,  who  classes  him  with  Apelles. 
Among  his  works  noticed  by  Pliny  were  “ Apollo  and 
Diana,”  the  “Tyndaridae,”  and  the  “Rape  of  Proser- 
pine.” He  was  renowned  for  rapidity  of  execution.  His 
brother  Aristides  was  also  an  eminent  painter. 

See  Ciceko,  “ Brutus.” 

Nicomaque.  See  Nicomachus. 

Nicomede.  See  Nicomedes. 

Nic-o-me'des  [Gr.  N iKO/if/drig ; Fr.  Nicom£de,  ne'- 
ko'mid']  I.,  King  of  Bithynia,  began  to  reign  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  278  B.c.  He  was  opposed  by  his 
brother  Zipoetes,  and  took  into  his  service  an  army  of 
Gauls,  by  whose  aid  he  gained  the  victory.  He  founded 
the  great  city  of  Nicomedia.  Died  about  250  B.c. 

See  Droysen,  “ Hellenismus.” 

Nic-o-me'des  II.  E-piph'a-nes  [Fr.  Nicomede 
Epiphane,  ne'ko'mid'  Ype'fin'j  was  a son  of  Prusias 
II.,  who  sent  him  to  Rome  as  a hostage.  He  gained 
the  favour  of  the  Roman  senate,  and  excited  the  jealousy 
of  his  father,  who  sent  an  agent  to  assassinate  him.  In- 
formed of  this  design,  Nicomedes  dethroned  and  killed 
Prusias  in  149  B.c.  He  was  afterwards  an  ally  of  the 
Romans.  Died  about  90  b.c. 

See  Justin,  books  xxxiv.,  xxxvii.,  etc. 

Nicomedes  III.,  surnamed  Philop'ator,  was  a son 
of  the  preceding,  whom  he  succeeded  in  91  b.c.  In  the 
Mithridatic  war,  which  ensued  soon  after,  he  was  an  ally 
of  Rome,  but,  having  been  defeated,  he  was  driven  from 
his  kingdom.  Bithynia  was  subsequently  restored  to 
Nicomedes,  who,  dying  without  children,  (74  B.C.,)  left  it 
to  the  Romans. 

Nicomedes,  a Greek  geometer,  the  inventor  of  the 
curve  called  the  “conchoid,”  flourished  about  100  B.c. 

Ni'  con  [Nt'/cow]  of  Pergamus,  a Greek  architect  and 
geometer,  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Galen.  Died 
about  150  a.d. 

Ni'  con,  Saint,  a monk,  who  preached  in  Armenia 
about  960  A.D.,  and  wrote  a work  “On  the  Impious  Re- 
ligion of  the  Armenians.”  Died  about  998. 

Ni-coph'a-nes,  [Sucocpavr/c,]  a Greek  painter,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  300  B.c.  His  works  are 
praised  by  Pliny  in  high  terms. 

Nic'o-phon  or  Nic'o-phron,  [Nt/cob&iv  or  Ni/c%5wv,] 
an  Athenian  comic  poet,  lived  about  400  B.C.  Only 
small  fragments  of  his  plays  are  extant. 

Nicostrate.  See  Nicostratus. 

Nl-cos'tra-tus,  [Gr.  N ucoorpaToe ; Fr.  Nicostrate, 
ne'ko'strtt',]  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  was  a son  of 
Aristophanes,  and  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  His  works  are  lost. 

Nicostratus,  an  Athenian  general,  commanded  in 
the  war  against  the  Spartans  about  425  B.C.  He  was  a 
colleague  of  Nicias  in  the  expedition  to  Chalcidice. 

Nicot,  ne'ko',  (Jean,)  a French  scholar,  born  at 
Nimes  in  1530.  By  his  merit  and  talents  he  acquired 
the  confidence  of  Henry  II.  and  his  successor,  and  was 
employed  as  secretary  of  the  king.  On  his  return  from 
an  embassy  to  Lisbon,  about  1 560,  he  brought  the  tobacco- 
plant,  which  was  then  unknown  in  France,  and  which 
was  named  in  his  honour  Nicotiana  by  the  botanists. 
The  honour  of  producing  the  first  model  of  a French 
dictionary  is  ascribed  to  him.  It  was  entitled  “Treasure 
of  the  French  Language,”  (1606.)  Died  in  1600. 

See  F.  Hoefer,  “ Dictionnaire  de  Botanique  pratique.” 


Nicou-Choron,  ne'koo'sho'rbN',  (Stepiiano  Louis,) 
a French  composer,  born  in  Paris  in  1809.  His  works 
are  chiefly  masses,  oratorios,  and  other  kinds  of  sacred 
music. 

Nicquet,  ne'ki',  (Honorat,)  a French  Jesuit  and 
religious  writer,  born  at  Avignon  in  1585;  died  in  1667. 

Nicuesa,  de,  di  ne-kwa'sfi,  (Diego,)  a Spanish  ad- 
venturer, born  in  1464,  accompanied  the  expedition  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci  to  the  Gulf  of  Urata  in  1501. 

See  Irving,  “History  of  Christopher  Columbus;”  Gomera, 
“Historia  general  de  las  Indias.” 

Nidda,  von,  fon  nid'di,  (Friedrich  Albrecht 
Franz  Krug,)  a German  poet,  born  near  Querfurt  in 
1776.  He  wrote  tales,  ballads,  etc.  Died  in  184-1. 

Nider,  Nieder,  or  Nyder,  nee'der,  (Johannes,)  a 
German  theologian,  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
Bale  (1531)  to  labour  for  the  conversion  of  the  Hussites. 
Having  tried  argument  without  success,  he  resorted  to 
violent  persecution,  and  was  responsible  for  the  death 
of  thousands.  Died  about  1440. 

Nid'hogg  (NiShoggr)  or  Nidhoger,  [from  nid, 
“malignity,”  and  hoggva,  to  “hew”  or  “cut,”]  in  the 
Norse  mythology,  the  name  of  a dragon  or  serpent  which 
dwells  in  the  fountain  of  Hvergelmir,*  (or  Vergelmir,) 
in  Niflheim,  and  continually  gnaws  at  the  root  of  the 
life-tree  Yggdrasil.  From  Hvergelmir  flow  the  rivers 
of  Hell.  (See  Hela.)  According  to  some  writers,  Nid- 
hogg  typifies  the  original  evil  principle  which  forms  an 
element  in  the  creed  of  so  many  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
nations. 

See  Thorpe’s  “Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  i. ; Keyser’s  “Re- 
ligion of  the  Northmen.” 

Niebelungen-Lied.  See  Siegfried. 

Niebuhr,  nee'booR,  (Barthold  Georg,)  a cele- 
brated German  historian  and  critic,  born  at  Copenhagen 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1776,  was  the  son  of  Carstens  Nie- 
buhr, noticed  below.  He  had  a great  facility  for  learning 
languages,  and  he  read  the  works  of  Shakspeare  in  the 
original  about  the  age  of  seven.  In  1794  he  entered 
the  University  of  Kiel,  where  he  profoundly  studied 
Roman  law,  history,  philosophy,  and  ancient  languages. 
He  was  appointed  secretary  to  Count  Schimmelmann, 
minister  of  finance  at  Copenhagen,  in  1796,  made  a tour 
in  Great  Britain  in  1798,  and  became  an  assessor  in  the 
council  of  commerce  at  Copenhagen  in  1800.  In  the 
last-named  year  he  married  Amalie  Behrens.  In  1806 
he  passed  into  the  service  of  Prussia,  as  joint  director  of 
commerce,  and  in  1809  he  became  privy  councillor  and 
member  of  the  commission  of  finances  at  Berlin.  Al- 
though he  performed  these  various  functions  with  much 
ability  and  success,  he  soon  retired  from  political  life, 
and  in  1810  was  chosen  professor  of  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  His  lectures  on  Roman  history,  pub- 
lished in  1811-12,  announced  the  important  discoveries 
and  original  ideas  which  have  effected  a great  revolution 
in  the  principles  of  Roman  history,  and  constitute  his 
chief  title  to  durable  celebrity. 

During  the  war  of  liberation  (1813)  he  attended  the 
head-quarters  of  the  allies,  and  was  employed  in  nego- 
tiating loans.  In  1816  he  went  as  Prussian  ambassador 
to  Rome,  where  he  remained  until  1822  and  pursued 
with  ardour  his  researches  in  the  history  of  ancient 
Rome  and  the  study  of  philology.  He  became  a resident 
of  Bonn  in  1823,  and  in  1825  opened  there  a course  of 
lectures  on  history  and  Roman  antiquities.  In  1827  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  a revised  edition  of  his 
“History  of  Rome,”  (“Romische  Geschichte,”)  which 
is  considered  the  most  original  and  profound  work  on 
ancient  history  that  any  modern  has  produced.  The  third 
and  last  volume  appeared  in  1832.  The  author  died  at 
Bonn  in  January,  1831,  leaving  a son,  Marcus,  who  held 
a high  position  in  the  Prussian  civil  service.  Niebuhr 
had  refused  several  titles  of  nobility.  His  character  was 
eminently  truthful,  upright,  and  generous.  He  had 


* The  etymology  of  this  name  is  uncertain.  It  is  probably  derived 
from  a root  cognate  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  hwerfan  or  hweor/an , 
to  “ turn,”  to“  whirl,”  and  gelm,  (or  gelmr,)  A “ bunch”  or  “mass,” 
thus  signifying  the  “whirling  mass,”  [of waters.)  According  to  Key- 
ser,  hver  means  a “hot  spring”  or  “cauldron  but  the  etymology 
is  not  improbably  the  same,  the  term  having  been  applied  to  a boiling 
spring  on  account  of  the  constant  turning  or  whirling  of  its  waters. 
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noble  features,  and  a graceful  facility  of  elocution.  His 
attainments  as  a critic  and  philologist  were  of  the  highest 
order.*  He  spoke  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  was 
master  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Persian. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  an  edition  of  the 
Byzantine  Historians,  (1828,)  “Short  Historical  and 
Philological  Treatises,”  (1828,)  “Lectures  on  Ancient 
Ethnography  and  Geography,”  and  “Lectures  on  An- 
cient History.”  In  1838  appeared  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  his  Letters,  with  memoirs  of  his  life,  edited 
by  Madame  Hensler,  (“  Lebensnachrichten  iiber  B.  G. 
Niebuhr,”  etc.,  3 vols.)  His  reputation  as  a historian 
continued  to  increase  after  his  death,  though  several  of 
his  positions  are  controverted  by  eminent  critics.  He 
rejected  as  fabulous  many  stories  which  other  historians 
had  credited,  and  aimed  to  construct  a fabric  of  rational 
probability  out  of  the  confused  mass  of  traditions,  con- 
jectures, and  mythical  legends.  “ He  would  have  been 
the  first  writer  of  his  time,”  says  Macaulay,  “if  his  talent 
for  communicating  truths  had  borne  any  proportion  to 
his  talent  for  investigating  them.”  (Preface  to  “Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome.”) 

See  “The  Life  and  Letters  of  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  with  Essays  on  his 
Character  and  Influence,”  by  Chevalier  Bunsen,  London,  2 vols., 
1852;  Francis  Lieber,  “Reminiscences  of  B.  G.  Niebuhr,”  1835; 
“Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1^33,  and  July,  1852;  “Quar- 
terly Review,”  article  on  “ Early  Roman  History,”  vol.  xxvii.  and  vol. 
xxxii.,(by  Arnold;)  “Westminster  Review”  for  May,  1843;  “ Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review”  for  September,  1840;  “Foreign  Quarterly 
Review”  for  June,  1828,  and  July,  1831;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for 
July  and  December,  1852  ; “ North  American  Review”  for  April,  1823, 
(by  Edward  Everett;)  “North  British  Review”  for  August,  1852; 
“Westminster  Review”  for  December,  1843,  (by  G.  H.  Lewes.) 

Niebuhr,  (Carstens  or  Karstens,)  a German  trav- 
eller of  distinguished  talent  and  energy,  was  born  at 
Ltidingworth,  in  Hanover,  in  1733.  He  entered  the 
Danish  service  as  lieutenant-engineer  in  1760,  and  was 
appointed  by  Frederick  V.  in  1761  to  accompany  a sci- 
entific expedition  to  Arabia.  Soon  after  their  arrival  at 
Mocha,  Von  Haven,  one  of  the  company,  died,  and  within 
a year  Niebuhr  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  three  re- 
maining companions.  He  now  adopted  the  diet  of  the 
Arabians,  and  his  health,  which  had  previously  suffered, 
continued  good  during  the  rest  of  his  journey.  He  spent 
six  years  in  the  country,  taking  upon  himself  all  the 
labours  of  the  mission,  and  in  1767  returned  to  Den- 
mark. His  “Description  of  Arabia”  came  out  in  1772. 
The  accuracy,  research,  and  freedom  from  exaggeration 
which  characterize  this  production  have  caused  it  to  be 
regarded  as  a standard  work.  In  1778  he  brought  out 
“ Travels  in  Arabia  and  the  Surrounding  Countries.” 
In  addition  to  the  above,  he  edited  and  published 
the  “Flora  Egyptiaco-Arabica,”  and  “Descriptions  of 
Animals”  by  Forskal,  the  naturalist  of  the  expedition. 
Niebuhr  was  a councillor  of  state,  and  a member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  Died  in  1815. 

See  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  “ Leben  Carstens  Niebuhr’s,”  1817; 
“Monthly  Review,”  vol.  liii.,  1776,  (Appendix.) 

Niebuhr,  von,  fon  nee'booR,  (Marcus,)  a son  of 
Barthold  G.  Niebuhr,  was  born  at  Rome  about  1817. 
He  was  carefully  educated  by  his  father,  who  declared 
his  determination  that  he  should  believe  in  the  letter  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  said,  “ I shall  nurture 
in  him  from  his  infancy  a firm  faith  in  all  I have  lost  or 
feel  uncertain  about.”  He  obtained  several  high  offices 
in  the  Prussian  government.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
Liberal  party  in  politics.  Died  in  i860. 

* It  is  interesting  to  know  that  he  who  was  perhaps  the  most 
thorough  and  searching  of  all  historical  critics,  and  whose  intellect, 
as  he  tells  us  himself,  “early  took  a skeptical  direction,”  felt  himself 
nevertheless  obliged  to  accept  the  Gospel  narratives  as  true  history 
in  all  essential  points.  He  says,  “ He  whose  earthly  life  and  sorrows 
were  depicted  had  for  me  a perfectly  real  existence,  and  His  whole 
history  had  the  same  reality  even  if  it  were  not  related  with  literal 
exactness  in  any  single  point.  Hence,  also,  the  fundamental  fact  of 
miracles,  which,  according  to  my  conviction,  must  be  conceded,  un- 
less we  adopt  the  not  merely  incomprehensible,  but  absurd,  hypothesis 
that  the  Holiest  was  a deceiver  and  His  disciples  either  dupes  or  liars, 
and  that  deceivers  had  preached  a holy  religion,  in  which  self-renun- 
ciation is  everything,  and  in  which  there  is  nothing  tending  towards 
the  erection  of  a priestly  rule, — nothing  that  can  be  acceptable  to 
vicious  inclinations.  As  regards  a miracle  in  the  strictest  sense,  it 
really  only  requires  an  unprejudiced  and  penetrating  study  of  nature 
to  see  that  those  related  are  as  far  as  possible  from  absurdity,  and  a 
comparison  with  legends,  or  the  pretended  miracles  of  other  religions, 
to  perceive  by  what  a different  spirit  they  are  animated.”  (Niebuhr’s 
‘ Letters,”  vol.  i.  p.  340,  Letter  148.) 


Niederer,  nee'deh-rer,  (Jean,)  a Swiss  teacher,  born 
at  Appenzell  in  1778,  published  a treatise  on  the  system 
of  Pestalozzi.  Died  in  1843. 

Niedermeyer,  nee'der-rm'er,  (Louis,)  a Swiss  com- 
poser and  musician,  born  in  the  canton  de  Vaud  in  1802. 
Among  his  works  are  the  opera  of  “ La  Fronde,”  and  a 
number  of  songs  and  religious  pieces.  Died  in  1861. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale.” 

Niel,  ne-SK,  (Adolphe,)  a French  marshal,  born  at 
Muret  (Haute-Garonne)  in  1802.  He  served  in  the 
expedition  to  Rome  in  1848,  and  became  a general  of 
brigade  in  1849,  and  general  of  division  in  1853.  As 
general  of  engineers,  he  directed  with  success  the  opera- 
tions at  the  siege  of  Bomarsund,  in  1854.  In  May,  1855, 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  engineers 
and  artillery  at  Sebastopol.  He  commanded  a corps  at 
the  battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferino,  June,  1859.  For 
his  services  at  Solferino  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
marshal  of  France.  He  became  minister  of  war  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1867,  and  showed  himself  an  able  administrator. 
Died  in  August,  1869. 

See  Baron  de  Bazancourt,  “ Campagnes  de  Crimde  et  d’ltalie 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Nield,  neeld,  (James,)  an  English  philanthropist,  born 
in  Cheshire  in  1744.  He  devoted  much  time  to  the  cause 
of  prison-reform.  Died  in  1814. 

Nielly,  ne'Yle',  (Joseph  Marie,)  Baron,  a French 
naval  officer,  born  at  Brest  in  1751,  served  against  the 
English  in  several  campaigns,  and  became  vice-admiral 
in  1815.  Died  in  1833. 

Nielsen,  neel'sen,  (Johan  Moses  Georg,)  a Danish 
poet  and  lawyer,  born  near  Nyborg  in  1804 ; died  in  1855. 

Nielsen,  (Nikolaus  Peter,)  a popular  Danish  actor, 
born  in  Seeland  in  1795. 

Niem,  neem,  (Thierry,)  a German  historian,  born 
near  Paderborn,  became  Bishop  of  Cambray  in  1396. 
He  wrote  the  “ Lives  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,”  and  other 
historical  works,  in  Latin.  Died  about  1417. 

Niemann,  nee'min,  (August  Christian  Heinrich,) 
a Danish  publicist  and  writer  on  political  economy,  born 
at  Altona  in  1761  ; died  in  1832. 

Niemann,  nee'mfin,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a German 
physician,  born  in  Anhalt-Dessau  in  1764,  was  the  author 
of  several  medical  works.  Died  in  1846. 

Niemcewicz,  ne-gm-tsa'vitch,  (Julian  Ursin,)  a 
celebrated  Polish  statesman,  historian,  and  poet,  born 
in  Lithuania  in  1757.  Being  appointed  a deputy  to  the 
Constitutional  Diet,  he  had  the  principal  share  in  drawing 
up  the  “ Constitution  of  the  3d  of  May,”  1791,  and  about 
the  same  time  became  one  of  the  editors  of  a popular 
journal  called  “ Gazeta  Narodowa.”  After  the  battle  of 
Maciejowice,  he  was  made  prisoner  with  Kosciusko  and 
confined  in  the  fortress  of  Saint  Petersburg,  from  which 
they  were  released  on  the  accession  of  Paul,  in  1796. 
He  accompanied  Kosciusko  to  America  in  1797,  and  in 
1800  married  Mrs.  Livingston  Kean,  a lady  of  New  York. 
He  returned  to  Europe  on  the  entrance  of  Napoleon 
into  Poland,  and  when  that  country  was  united  with 
Russia  he  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Alexander 
president  of  the  committee  of  the  constitution,  and  per- 
petual secretary  of  the  senate.  A short  time  previous 
to  the  fall  of  Warsaw  he  visited  England,  and  then  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1841.  His  principal  works 
are  “ Historical  Songs  of  Poland,”  “ History  of  the  Reign 
of  Sigismund  III.,”  “Memoirs  towards  the  Ancient  His- 
tory of  Poland,”  and  “John  of  Tenczyn,”  a romance. 
He  also  wrote  several  dramas,  which  were  successful, 
and  made  some  translations  from  the  English  poets. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Niemeyer,  nee'mTer,  (August  Hermann,)  a Ger- 
man theologian,  born  at  Plalle  in  1754.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1799  director  of  the  charitable  institutions 
founded  by  A.  H.  Francke,  and  became  in  1808  chan- 
cellor and  perpetual  rector  of  the  University  of  Halle. 
Pie  wrote  educational  and  religious  works  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  virtue  and  learn- 
ing. Died  in  1828. 


See  Fritsch,  “Ueber  des  verewigten  A.  H.  Niemeyer’s  Leben,” 
1828;  Jacobs  und  Gruber,  “A.  H.  Niemeyer:  zur  Erinnerung  an 
dessen  Leben,”  1831 ; A.  H.  Rein,  “ Erinnerungen  an  A.  H.  Nie- 
meyer,” 1841. 
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Niemojowski,  ne-gm-o-yov'skee,  (Joseph,)  a Polish 
patriot,  born  about  1760,  was  appointed  general  of  the 
palatinate  of  Posnania.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Polotzk,  in  1813. 

Niemojowski,  (Vincent,)  born  near  Kalisch  in 
1784,  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Poland,  and  held  for  a time  the  post  of  minister  of  the 
interior  at  Warsaw.  Died  in  1834. 

Niepce,  ne-gps',  (Joseph  Nic£phore,)  a French 
chemist  and  inventor  of  photography,  born  at  Chalons- 
sur-Saone  in  1765.  He  served  in  the  army  in  1792- 
95-  About  1814  he  began  his  researches  on  the  action 
of  light  on  prepared  surfaces.  In  1822  he  obtained 
copies  of  engravings  from  polished  metallic  plates  cov- 
ered with  a bituminous  varnish.  He  gave  the  name  of 
Hcliographie  to  this  art.  He  formed  a partnership  with 
Daguerre  in  1829.  It  is  stated  that  Niepce  was  the 
first  to  fix  permanently  images  formed  by  the  camera. 
Died  in  1833. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Niepce  de  Saint-Victor,  ne-gps'  deh  s4n'  vfek'toR', 
(Claude  F£lix  Abel,)  a French  chemist  and  pho- 
tographer, a nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born  near 
Chalons-sur-Saone  in  1805.  He  entered  the  army,  in 
which  he  gained  the  rank  of  captain.  Having  applied 
himself  to  the  task  of  perfecting  the  invention  of  his 
uncle,  he  announced  in  1847  t0  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences an  important  discovery  of  a method  of  obtaining 
images  on  glass  prepared  with  starch  or  albumen.  He 
also  invented  a process  of  heliographic  engraving  on 
metal  covered  with  a varnish  which  consists  chiefly  of 
benzine.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  commandant  of  the 
Louvre.  He  explained  his  discoveries  in  numerous 
memoirs,  which  he  published  collectively  under  the 
title  of  “ Photographic  Researches,”  (1855.)  Died  in 
April,  1870. 

See  a “ Memoir  of  Niepce  de  Saint-Victor,”  prefixed  to  the  work 
just  named,  by  M.  E.  Lacan;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale 
“ British  Quarterly  Review”  for  July  and  October,  1866. 

Nieremberg,  nee'rem-bgRg',  [Lat.  N ierember'gtus,] 
(Johann  Eusebius,)  a learned  Spanish  Jesuit,  of  Ger- 
man extraction,  born  at  Madrid  about  1590.  He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  theological  and  miscellaneous 
works,  in  Latin  and  .Spanish  ; among  the  principal  of 
these  is  his  “ Historia  Naturae  maxime  peregrin*,” 
(1635,)  being  an  account  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
Indies.  Died  in  1658. 

See  “Vie  du  P.  de  Nieremberg,”  prefixed  to  his  “Opera  Par- 
thenica;”  A.  de  Andrada,  “Vida  del  P.  J.  E.  Nieremberg,”  1658; 
Mor£ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Nierembergius.  See  Nieremberg. 

Nieritz,  nee'rits,  (Karl  Gustav,)  a German  litttra- 
'eur,  born  at  Dresden  in  1795,  has  published  several 
works  for  children  and  youth. 

Niethammer,  neet'him'mer,  (Friedrich  Imma- 
nuel,) a German  philosopher,  born  at  Beilstein,  in 
Wtirtemberg,  in  1766.  He  was  associated  with  Fichte 
as  editor  of  the  “ Philosophisches  Journal”  at  Jena. 
Died  in  1846. 

Nieto,  ne-a'to,  (David,)  a learned  Jewish  rabbi,  born 
at  Venice  in  1654  ; died  in  1728. 

Nieto,  ne-a'to,  (Don  Vincente,)  a Spanish  general, 
born  in  1769,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  royalists  in  the 
civil  war  of  1810  in  South  America.  Having  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  patriot  General  Balcarca  in  Upper  Peru, 
he  was  shot  by  his  order  in  1810. 

Nieukoff,  noi'hof,  (Johann,)  a German  traveller,  born 
in  Westphalia  in  1630,  visited  China  and  Batavia,  and 
published  in  1666  an  account  of  his  journey,  (in  Dutch,) 
which  was  very  popular  at  the  time  and  was  translated 
into  Latin  and  several  other  languages.  Having  gone 
ashore  at  Madagascar  in  1672,  he  was  lost,  killed,  or 
disappeared  mysteriously. 

See  Macartney,  “Travels  in  India,  China,”  etc. 

Nieulant,  ne-uh'lint,  (Willem,)  a skilful  Flemish 
painter  and  engraver,  born  in  1584,  studied  at  Rome. 
Among  his  works  are  engravings  of  Italian  landscapes. 
Died  in  1635. 

Nieupoort,  ne-uh'poRt,( W illem  Hendrik,)  a Dutch 
historian  and  jurist,  born  about  1670,  became  professor 
of  law  at  Utrecht.  Died  about  1730. 


Nieuport,  de,  deh  ne-uh'poR',  (Charles  Francois 
Ferdinand  Florent  Antoine,)  Vicomte,  a distin- 
guished mathematician,  born  in  Paris  in  1746,  was  ap- 
pointed in  1816  director  of  the  Academy  of  Brussels. 
He  died  in  1827,  leaving  numerous  mathematical  works. 

Nieuwelandt,  ne-utv'eh-lant',  or  Nieulandt,  ne- 
uh'lint,  (Adrian,)  a Flemish  painter,  was  a native  of 
Antwerp.  His  works  are  chiefly  landscapes  and  sea- 
views.  Died  in  1601. 

Nieuwelandt,  (Jan,)  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1579.  He  studied  painting  under  his 
father,  and  produced  a number  of  landscapes  of  superior 
merit. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Nieuwelandt,  van  den,  vin  den  ne-u<v'eh-)int, 
(Willem,)  a Flemish  artist  and  dramatic  writer,  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1584,  was  a son  of  Adrian,  noticed  above. 
He  painted  architectural  pieces  of  great  merit,  and 
was  also  a skilful  engraver.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
popular  tragedy,  entitled  “ Nero,”  and  of  other  works. 
Died  in  1635. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Nieuwentyt,  ne-uh'tven-tTt',  (Bernard,)  a Dutch 
writer  and  mathematician,  born  in  North  Holland  in 
1654,  became  burgomaster  of  Purmerend.  He  wrote 
treatises  against  the  differential  calculus,  and  a popular 
work  entitled  “The  Right  Use  of  the  Contemplation  of 
the  World,”  (“  Het  regt  Gebruik  der  Wereltbeschou- 
ingen,”  1715,)  which  was  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. Died  in  1718. 

See  N iceron,  “ Memoires.” 

Nieuwerkerke,  de,  deh  ne-uh'^Sr-kgR'keh,  (Al- 
fred Emilien,)  Comte,  a French  sculptor,  of  Dutch 
extraction,  born  in  Paris  in  1811.  He  has  executed 
numerous  busts  and  statues,  among  which  we  may  name 
those  of  Descartes  and  Isabella  the  Catholic. 

Nieuwland,  ne-uh'lint,  (Pieter,)  a Dutch  poet  and 
savant,  born  near  Amsterdam  in  1764.  He  displayed  in 
youth  great  precocity  and  aptitude  for  learning  languages 
and  sciences.  He  wrote  several  able  scientific  treatises, 
and  poems  of  great  beauty,  one  of  which  is  entitled 
“Orion.”  In  1793  he  became  professor  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, astronomy,  and  mathematics  at  Leyden.  Died 
in  November,  1794. 

See  P.  Michei.l,  “Jets  ter  Nagedachtenis  van  P.  Nieuwland,” 
1794 ; J.  H.  van  Swinden,  “Lykredeop  P.  Nieuwland,”  1795;  C. 
L.  Brightwell,  “Annals  of  Industry  and  Genius,”  London,  1863. 

Nifanius,  ne-fi'ne-fis,  (Christian,)  a German  theo- 
logian and  scholar,  born  at  Lelingen  in  1629;  died  in 
1689. 

Niflheim.  See  Hela. 

Nifo,  nee'fo,  [Lat.  Ni'phus,]  (Agostino,)  an  Italian 
scholar  and  philosopher,  born  in  Calabria  about  1473, 
published  several  Latin  treatises  and  commentaries  on 
Aristotle.  He  was  patronized  by  Leo  X.,  and  was  a 
professor  at  Rome  and  Naples.  Died  about  1538. 

See  Ginguen£,  “Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie.” 

Nigel,  ni'jel,  ? an  ecclesiastic,  born  in  Normandy,  be- 
came treasurer  to  Henry  I.  of  England,  who  subsequently 
created  him  Bishop  of  Ely.  Died  in  1169. 

Ni'ger,  (Caius  Pescennius,)  a Roman  commander, 
and  governor  of  Syria.  On  the  death  of  Pertinax,  193 
a.d.,  he  became  a competitor  for  the  empire,  with  Sep- 
titnius  Severus  and  Clodius  Albinus  for  his  rivals.  After 
his  army  had  been  several  times  defeated  by  the  former 
in  Asia  Minor,  he  was  made  prisoner  and  put  to  death 
in  194  a.d. 

See  Tillemont,  “ Histoire  des  Empereurs.” 

Nigetti,  ne-jet'tee,  (Matteo,)  an  Italian  architect  and 
sculptor,  born  at  Florence  about  1560;  died  in  1646. 

Night'in-gale,  (Miss  Florence,)  a lady  celebrated 
for  her  philanthropy,  the  daughter  of  William  E.  Night- 
ingale, of  Derbyshire,  England,  was  born  at  Florence 
in  1820.  From  her  childhood  she  took  a deep  interest 
in  schemes  of  benevolence,  and,  after  having  visited  the 
hospitals  and  other  similar  establishments  of  England, 
she  went  to  Germany,  with  the  view  of  inspecting  the 
institution  at  Kaiserswerth,  founded  in  1833  by  Fliedner. 
In  1849  she  entered  Kaiserswerth,  in  order  to  qualify 
herself  as  a hospital  nurse  in  the  training-school  which 
forms  a part  of  that  establishment.  The  Crimean  war 
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having  broken  out  soon  after  her  return  to  England, 
Miss  Nightingale,  accompanied  by  a number  of  volun- 
tary nurses,  set  out  in  1854  for  the  East,  where,  in  the 
military  hospitals  at  Scutari,  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  In  1856  she 
returned  to  England,  where  the  queen  conferred  upon  her 
various  distinctions  in  acknowledgment  of  her  eminent 
services.  Miss  Nightingale  has  published  a pamphlet 
entitled  “ The  Institution  at  Kaiserswerth  on  the  Rhine, 
for  the  Practical  Training  of  Deaconesses,  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Rev.  Pastor  Fliedner,”  (1850,)  and 
“Notes  on  Nursing,”  one  of  the  best  works  that  has 
appeared  on  the  subject. 

Nightingale,  (Joseph,)  an  English  dissenting  divine, 
born  in  Lancashire  in  1775.  He  wrote,  among  other 
works,  “A  Portraiture  of  Catholicism,”  and  “English 
Topography.”  Died  in  1824. 

Night'in-gall,  (SirMiLES,)K.C.B.,  an  English  offi- 
cer, served  under  Sir  William  Meadows  in  India  in 
1791-92.  About  1820  he  became  a member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Suffolk.  Died  in  1829. 

Nigra,  (Constantine,)  Count,  an  Italian  diploma- 
tist, was  born  in  1827.  He  was  Italian  minister  at  , 
Paris  1861-76,  and  at  St.  Petersburg  from  1876  to  1882, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  London. 

Nigrisoli,  ne-gRe-so'lee,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  Ital- 
ian physician,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1648,  became  professor 
of  medicine  in  his  native  city.  Died  in  1727. 

Nigroni,  ne-gRo'nee,  (Giulio,)  a learned  Jesuit,  born 
at  Genoa  in  1553  ; died  in  1625. 

Nihus,  nee'us,  (Barthold,)  a German  Catholic  theo- 
logian, born  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  in  1589,  wrote  a 
number  of  controversial  treatises.  Died  in  1657. 

Nikitin,  ne-ke-tin'  or  ne-ke-teen',  (Athanasius,)  a 
Russian  traveller,  who  visited  Persia  and  Hindostan, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  those  countries,  which  was  dis- 
covered and  published  by  Karamzin.  Died  in  1472. 

See  Gretch,  “ Essai  historique  sur  la  Literature  Russe.” 

Nike.  See  Nice. 

Nikolai,  nee'ko-li,  (Izaak,)  a Dutch  painter,  born  at 
Leyden  in  1536.  He  died  in  1619,  leaving  three  sons, 
all  of  whom  were  artists. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Nikolaus,  the  German  for  Nicholas,  which  see. 

Nikon  or  Nicon,  nee'kon,  a Russian  scholar  and 
theologian,  born  near  Novogorod  in  1605.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Patriarch  of  Russia  in  1652;  but  he  afterwards 
lost  favour  at  court,  and  was  deposed.  He  rendered 
great  services  to  Russian  literature  by  correcting  the 
Slavonian  ecclesiastical  works  from  the  Greek  originals ; 
and  he  is  believed  to  have  compiled  the  “ Russian 
Chronicles,”  published  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Saint  Petersburg,  (1792.)  Died  in  1681. 

See  Ivan  Choucherin,  “Vie  du  Patriarche  Nikon,”  1817; 
Apollos,  “Vie  du  Patriarche  Nikon,”  Z839. 

Nil,  Saint,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  fifth  century,  be- 
longed to  a noble  family  of  Constantinople.  He  was 
author  of  numerous  theological  works,  only  a part  of 
which  are  extant. 

Nilakantha,  a surname  of  Siva,  (which  see.) 

Niles,  nllz,  (Hezekiah,)  an  American  journalist,  and 
founder  of  the  “ Register”  called  by  his  name,  which 
he  edited  for  twenty-five  years  at  Baltimore,  was  born 
about  1777;  died  in  1839. 

Niles,  (John  Milton,)  an  American  journalist  and 
statesman,  born  at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  1787.  He 
became  editor  in  1817  of  the  “Hartford  Times,”  a 
Democratic  journal,  and  in  1840  was  appointed  post- 
master-general by  President  Van  Buren.  He  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1842.  He  wrote  the 
“Lives  of  Perry,  Lawrence,  Pike,  and  Harrison,”  “His- 
tory of  South  America  and  Mexico,”  etc.,  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1856. 

Niles,  (Nathaniel,)  an  American  divine  and  inventor, 
born  at  South  Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  in  1741,  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Vermont  in  1791.  He  was 
the  author  of  religious  and  miscellaneous  works,  and 
wrote  a popular  war-song,  called  “The  American  Hero.” 
Died  in  1828. 

Niles,  (Samuel,)  an  American  divine,  born  at  Brain- 
tree, Massachusetts,  in  1744.  He  graduated  at  Prince- 


ton College,  and  subsequently  became  minister  of  Abing- 
ton,  Massachusetts.  Died  in  1814. 

NT'leus  or  Neleus,  [NriAruf,]  a Greek  physician  of 
uncertain  epoch,  probably  lived  before  200  b.c.  He 
invented  a machine  for  the  reduction  of  dislocations. 

Nilson,  nll'son,  (Johann  Esaias,)  a German  painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Augsburg  in  1721  ; died  in  1788. 

Nilson,  nil'son,  or  Nilsson,  (Sven,)  an  eminent 
Swedish  naturalist  and  physician,  born  near  Landskrona 
in  1787.  Among  his  principal  works  are  his  “ Swedish 
Ornithology,”  (“ Ornithologia  Suecica,”)  “Scandinavian 
Fauna,”  (“  Skandinavisk  Fauna,”  1820,)  and  an  antiqua- 
rian treatise  “ On  the  Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Northern 
Scandinavia,”  (1838.)  Died  in  1883. 

Nilsson,  (Christine,)  a celebrated  singer,  born  in 
Smaland,  Sweden,  in  1843.  She  made  her  debut  in 
Paris  in  October,  1864,  appeared  in  London  in  1867, 
visited  the  United  States  in  1870,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  unbounded  applause.  She  was  married  in 
1872  to  Auguste  Rouzoad,  who  died  in  1882. 

Nimeegen.  van,  (Elias,)  a Dutch  painter,  born  at 
Nymwegen  in  1667  ; died  about  1737. 

Nina,  a S cilian  poetess  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

Nina,  (Lorenzo,)  Cardinal,  was  born  near  Ancona 
in  1812.  He  was  created  a cardinal  in  1877,  and  in 
1878  pontifical  secretary  of  s.ate.  He  died  in  1885. 

Ninnin,  (Henri,)  born  at  Poix,  in  Champagne,  in 
1722,  was  one  of  the  physicians  of  Louis  XV.  He  pub- 
lished a translation  af  Celsus.  Died  in  1800. 

Nino,  (Andres,)  a Spanish  navigator,  born  about 
1475,  made  a voyage  to  the  Moluccas  in  1522. 

Nino,  (Pedro  Alonzo  ) a Spanish  navigator,  sur- 
numed  el  Negro,  (“  the  Bia^k,”)  born  in  Andalusia  in 
1468,  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Columbus  in  his 
third  voyage.  He  afterwards  sailed  as  commander  of  a 
caravel,  and  made  several  discoveries  on  and  near  the 
South  American  coast.  Died  about  1505. 

Ni'mis,  [Gr.  Ntvof,]  a celebrated  ruler  of  antiquity, 
said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
flourished  about  2048  B.C.  After  having  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Asia,  he  built  the  city  of  Nineveh,  and  at 
his  death  left  his  kingdom  to  his  warlike  queen  Semi- 
ramis,  (which  see.) 

Nl'o-be,  [Gr.  N ubfii] ; Fr.  Niob:£,  ne'o'bi',]  a person- 
age of  classic  mythology,  said  to  have  been  a daughter 
of  Tantalus,  (or,  according  to  some  authorities,  of  Pe- 
lops,)  and  the  wife  of  Amphi'on.  She  was  celebrated 
for  her  numerous  and  beautiful  offspring,  and  had  seven 
sons  and  seven  daughters,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, six  of  each.  The  poets  relate  that  she  was  so 
proud  of  her  children  that  she  claimed  superiority  over 
Latona,  (Leto,)  who  had  borne  only  two.  Apollo  and 
Diana,  (Artemis,)  exasperated  by  her  arrogance,  slew 
all  her  children.  The  sons  are  said  to  have  fallen  by 
the  arrows  of  Apollo,  the  daughters  by  those  of  Diana. 
Niobe  was  changed  into  a stone  by  her  excessive  grief. 
Her  story  was  a favourite  subject  of  the  ancient  poets, 
and  has  been  commemorated  by  an  admirable  group 
of  statuary,  which  is  now  at  Florence,  and  which  is 
variously  ascribed  to  Praxiteles  and  Scopas.  (See  the 
“ Iliad,”  book  xxiv.) 

Niou,  ne'oo',  (Joseph,)  a French  revolutionist,  born 
at  Rochefort  in  1751,  was  elected  to  the  National  Con- 
vention in  1792,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king. 
Died  in  1828. 

Niphus.  See  Nifo. 

Nisami.  See  Nizamee. 

Nisard,  ne'ztR',  (Jean  Marie  Napoleon  D£sir£,) 
a French  critic  and  litterateur , born  at  Chatillon-sur- 
Seine  in  1806.  He  became  associate  editor  of  the 
“Journal  des  Debats”  and  of  “Le  National,”  (1831,) 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  master  of  requests  in 
the  council  of  state,  and  professor  of  Latin  eloquence  in 
the  College  of  France,  (1844.)  He  was  elected  in  1850 
to  the  French  Academy,  and  in  1852  succeeded  M.  Vil- 
lemain  in  the  chair  of  French  eloquence  in  the  Faculty 
of  Letters.  Among  his  works  we  may  name  his  “Studies 
of  Morals  and  Criticism  on  the  Latin  Poets  during  the 
Decline  of  Learning,”  (2  vols.,  1834,)  which  is  highly 
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commended  by  Villemain  and  other  critics,  “ History 
of  French  Literature,”  (4  vols.,  1844-61,)  esteemed  his 
best  production,  and  “ Studies  on  the  Revival  of  Let- 
ters,” (1855.) 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “Portraits  contemporains “ Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generate.” 

Nisard,  (Jean  Marie  Nicolas  Auguste,)  a French 
scholar,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Chatillon- 
sur-Seine  in  1805.  He  published  a translation  of  Horace’s 
“ Art  of  Poetry”  and  of  Virgil’s  works. 

Nisard,  (Marie  Leonard  Charles,)  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Chatillon-sur-Seine  in  1808.  He 
published  several  original  works,  and  made  translations 
from  Ovid,  Martial,  and  other  Latin  classics.  Among 
his  works  are  “ Les  Ennemis  de  Voltaire,”  (1853,)  a 
“ History  of  Popular  Books  since  the  Fifteenth  Century,” 
(2  vols.,  1854,)  and  “Les  Gladiateurs  de  la  Republique 
des  Lettres  au  quinzieme,  seizieme  et  dix-septieme  Sie- 
cles,”  (i860.) 

Nisbet.  See  Nesbit,  (Alexander.) 

Nissel,  nis'sel,  [Lat.  Nisse'lius,]  (Johann  Georg,) 
a German  editor,  born  in  the  Palatinate,  lived  mostly  at 
Leyden.  He  published,  at  his  own  expense,  a Hebrew 
Bible,  (about  1659,)  which  is  said  to  be  accurate.  Died 
in  1662. 

Nisselius.  See  Nissel. 

Nissole,  ne'soK,  (Guillaume,)  a French  botanist, 
bom  at  Montpellier  in  1647.  The  genus  Nissolia  was 
named  in  his  honour  by  Tournefort.  Died  in  1734. 

NT  sus,  [Gr.  Nmof,]  in  classic  mythology,  a son  of 
Pandi'on,  and  a king  of  Megara.  The  poets  relate  that 
Megara  was  taken  by  Minos  through  the  treachery 
of  Scylla,  a daughter  of  Nisus,  who  died  because  she 
cut  off  the  purple  or  golden  hair  on  which  his  life  de- 
pended. 

Nisus,  a Trojan  warrior  and  friend  of  Euryalus,  came 
to  Italy  with  Aineas,  and  was  killed  in  the  war  against 
Turnus.  The  story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  forms  the 
subject  of  a beautiful  episode  of  Virgil’s  “ zEneid,”  book 
ix„  175-448. 

Nithard,  ne'tf  r',  a French  historian,  born  in  790  A.D., 
was  the  son  of  Angilbert  and  Bertha,  daughter  of  Charle- 
magne. His  principal  work  is  a “ History  of  the  Dis- 
sensions between  the  Sons  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,”  (in 
Latin.)  Died  in  833. 

See  “ Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,”  vol.  v. 

NT-to'cris,  [Gr.  Nfro/cpif,]  a queen  of  ancient  Egypt, 
lived  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  says  she  was 
the  only  female  in  a list  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  mon- 
archs  which  the  Egyptian  priests  showed  to  him.  She 
was  celebrated  as  a heroine  in  the  legends  of  ancient 
Egypt. 

See  Bunsen,  “Aegyptens  Stelle  in  der  Weltgescliichte.” 

Nitsch,  nltsh,  (Paul  Friedrich,)  a German  archae- 
ologist, born  at  Glauchau  in  1754,  published  a “New 
Mythological  Dictionary,”  (1793,)  and  other  learned 
works.  Died  in  1794. 

Nitzsch  or  Nitzch,  nltsh,  (Gregor  Wilhelm,)  a 
German  philologist  and  antiquary,  born  at  Wittenberg 
in  1790,  was  a son  of  Karl  Ludwig,  noticed  below.  He 
became  professor  of  ancient  literature  at  Kiel  in  1827, 
and  professor  of  archaeology  at  Leipsic  in  1852.  He 
gained  distinction  by  his  speculations  on  the  Homeric 
poems.  Among  his  works  is  “The  Epic  Poetry  of  the 
Greeks,”  (2  vols.,  1852.)  Died  in  1861. 

Nitzsch,  (Karl  Immanuel,)  a German  theologian,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Borna,  in  Saxony, 
in  1787.  He  became  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn  in 
1822,  and  obtained  the  high  office  of  Oberconsistorial- 
rath  in  1843.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  preacher  to 
the  Uuiveisity  of  Berlin.  He  died  at  Beilin  in 
1868. 

Nitzsch,  (Karl  Ludwig,)  a German  theologian,  born 
at  Wittenberg  in  1751,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wittenberg  about  1790.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  “On  the  Salvation  of  the  World,”  (“Ueber  das 
Heil  der  Welt,”  1817.)  He  favoured  a compromise  or 
reconcilement  between  orthodoxy  and  rationalism.  Died 
in  1831. 

See  Hoppe,  “Denkmal  des  verewigten  K.  L.  Nitzsch,”  1837. 


Nivelle,  ne'v§l',  (Gabriel  Nicolas,)  a French  Jan- 
senist,  born  in  1687,  was  the  author  of  “ The  Cry  of  the 
Faith,”  and  “The  Constitution  Unigenitus  submitted  to 
the  Universal  Church.”  Died  in  1761. 

Nivelle  de  la  Chaussee.  See  Chauss£e,  de  la. 

Nivernais,  de,  deh  ne'vSR'nV,  (Louis  Jules  Bar- 
bon  Mancini  Mazarini — bie/biN'  mSN'se'ne'  ml'- 
zi're'ne',)  Due,  a distinguished  French  litterateur  and 
diplomatist,  born  in  Paris  in  1716.  He  was  employed 
in  several  important  missions,  and  in  1763  negotiated 
the  treaty  between  England  and  France.  He  made 
translations  from  the  Latin,  English,  and  Italian,  and 
wrote  a number  of  fables,  which  are  highly  esteemed. 
He  was  a member  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in 
1798. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “ Causeries  du  Lundi F.  de  Neufchatf.au, 
“ Elogedu  Due  de  Nivernais,”  prefixed  to  his  “ CEuvres  posthumes,” 
1807 ; Andre  Dupin,  “ Eloge  du  Due  de  Nivernois,”  1840. 

Nivers,  ne'vaiR',  (Guillaume  Gabriel,)  a French 
musician  and  writer  on  music,  born  near  Melun  in  1617. 

Nix'on,  (John,)  an  American  general  of  the  Revo- 
lution, born  at  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  in  1725. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Ticonderoga, 
Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  rose  to  be  brigadier- 
general  in  1776.  Died  in  1815. 

Niza,  di,  de  nfed'zS,  (Marco,)  an  Italian  missionary, 
is  said  to  have  first  discovered  the  province  of  Sonora, 
in  New  Mexico,  (1540.) 

Niz&m-el-Molouk.  See  Nizam-el-Moolk. 

Nizaru-el-Moolk,  ne-ztm'  el  moolk,  written  also 
Nizam-el-Mulk  and  Nizam-al-Moulk  or  -Molook, 
a Persian  statesman,  was  grand  vizier  to  the  Sultan  Alp- 
Arslan.  He  was  a distinguished  patron  of  learning,  and 
founded  the  College  of  Bagdad.  He  wrote  a valuable 
work  containing  precepts  for  government.  Died  about 
1092. 

Nizam -ool- Moolk  or  Nizam  - ul  - Mulk,  (or 
-Moulk,)  ne-zim'  661  moolk,  a general  and  politician, 
born  at  Delhi,  in  Hindostan,  about  1650.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  daring,  successful,  and  treacherous.  He 
made  himself  master  of  the  Deccan.  Died  in  1748. 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk.  See  Nizam-el-Moolk  and  Ni- 
zam-ool-Moolk. 

Nizamee,  Nizami,  or  Nisami,  ne-zi'mee,  written 
also  Nidliami,  (Aboo- Mohammed -Ibn-Yoosuf, 

3/boo  mo-hSm'med  lb’n  yoo'soof  or  yoo'suf,)  a cele- 
brated Persian  poet  of  the  twelfth  century.  One  of  his 
principal  poems  furnished  the  subject  of  Gozzi’s  drama 
of  “Turandot,”  which  was  subsequently  imitated  by 
Schiller.  Died  in  1180. 

Nizdmi.  See  Nizamee. 

Nizolius.  See  Nizzoli. 

Nizzoli,  nSt'so-lee,  [Lat.  Nizo'lius, ] (Mario,)  an 
Italian  scholar,  and  one  of  the  best  Latin  writers  of  his 
time,  was  born  near  Modena  in  1498.  His  principal 
works  are  “The  Ciceronian  Treasure,”  (“Thesaurus 
Ciceronianus,”)  and  an  essay  “On  the  True  Principles 
of  Philosophising.” 

Njord  or  Niord,  nyord,  (Njbr‘5r,)  [etymology  very 
uncertain;  some  derive  it  from  nordr,  “north,”]  the  god 
of  winds,  and  the  third  in  order  (after  Odin)  among 
the  gods  of  the  Norse  mythology.  He  appears  to  be  a 
personification  of  trade  or  commerce,  and  dwells  in 
Noatun,  (no'i-toon',)  or  “ Ship-town.”  His  wife  is  named 
Skadi,  (which  see.)  He  is  particularly  worshipped  by 
sailors  and  fishermen.  He  is  very  rich,  and  can  give 
wealth  in  abundance  to  those  who  invoke  him.  He 
rules  the  course  of  the  wind,  stills  the  ocean,  and 
quenches  fire.  He  was  originally  an  inhabitant  of  Vana- 
heim,  but  was  sent  by  the  Vanir  as  a hostage  to  the 
zEsir,  among  whom  he  is  now  numbered. 

See  Thorpe’s  “Northern  Mythology,”  vol.i. ; Keyser’s  “Re- 
ligion of  the  Northmen;”  Petersen’s  “Nordisk  Mythologi.” 

No'ah,  [Heb.  HI;  Gr.  Nut;  Fr.  No£,  no'i',]  the  son 
of  Lamech,  a patriarch  of  the  tenth  generation  from 
Adam,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  2950  B.c. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  integrity  and  piety  in  an 
age  of  almost  universal  corruption.  (Genesis  vi.  9;  II. 
Peter  ii.  5.)  He  was  six  hundred  years  old  when  the 
great  Deluge  destroyed  all  the  human  race  except  Noah 
and  his  family,  who  were  saved  in  the  Ark  (Genesis  vii.. 
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viii.,  and  ix.)  and  entered  into  a new  and  everlasting 
covenant.  He  died  at  the  age  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty. 

No'ah,  (Mordecai  Manuel,)  an  American  journalist 
and  politician,  of  Jewish  extraction,  born  in  Philadelphia 
in  1785.  Pie  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  was 
successively  editor  of  “The  National  Advocate,”  “The 
Enquirer,”  “Evening  Star,”  and  “ Sunday  Times.”  He 
was  appointed  consul  to  Morocco  in  1813.  Pie  pub- 
lished “Travels  in  England,  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Barbary  States.”  Died  in  1851. 

Noaille,  no'll'  or  no't'ye,  (Jacques  Barth£lemy,) 
a French  magistrate  and  revolutionist,  of  the  royalist 
party,  born  at,  Beaucaire  in  April,  1758  ; died  in  1828. 

Noailles,  de,  deh  no'll'  or  no't'ye,  ( Adrien 
Maurice,)  Due,  an  eminent  French  general  and  states- 
man, born  in  Paris  in  1678,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Anne 
Jules,  noticed  below.  He  married  Franjoise  d’Aubigne, 
a niece  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  During  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession  he  served  with  distinction  as 
general  and  diplomatist  in  Spain  from  1705  to  1712. 
He  was  minister  of  finance  from  1715  to  1718.  In  1734 
he  became  a marshal  of  France  and  commander-in-chief 
in  a war  against  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  wrote 
“Political  and  Military  Memoirs,”  (6  vols.,  1777.)  He 
is  represented  as  a man  of  great  talents  and  many  virtues. 
Died  in  1766. 

See  Millot,  “Memoires  du  Due  de  Noailles,”  1777;  Saint- 
Simon,  “Memoires;”  Voltaire,  “ Sifecle  de  Louis  XIV;’’  Mo- 
r£ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale 
Cesena,  “La  Maison  de  Noailles,”  1S42. 

Noailles,  de,  (Anne  Jules,)  Due,  an  able  French 
general,  born  in  1650,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Noailles,  and  father  of  the  preceding.  He 
commanded  in  Catalonia  between  1689  and  1695,  and 
gained  several  advantages  over  the  Spaniards.  He  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  marshal  of  France  in  1693,  and  became 
Viceroy  of  Catalonia.  Died  in  1708. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “Memoires;”  De  Courcelles,  “Dictionnaire 
des  Generaux  Franfais;”  Cesena,  “La  Maison  de  Noailles,”  1842. 

Noailles,  de,  (Antoine,)  a French  admiral,  born  in 
1504  ; died  in  1562. 

Noailles,  de,  (Franqois,)  a French  diplomatist, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  the  department  of 
Limousin  in  1519.  He  was  employed  by  Henry  II.  in 
missions  to  London,  Venice,  and  Constantinople.  Died 
in  1585. 

Noailles,  de,  (Jean  Paul  Franqois,)  Due,  son  of 
Louis,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1739.  He 
served  in  the  last  campaigns  of  the  Seven  Years’  war, 
was  made  a knight  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He  wrote  several  scientific 
treatises,  and  became  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  (1777.)  He  was  the  father-in-law  of  General 
La  Fayette.  Died  in  1824. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “ Histoire  des  Pairs  de  France;”  A.  de 
Cesena,  “La  Maison  de  Noailles,”  1S42. 

Noailles,  de,  (Louis,)  Due,  born  in  1713,  was  a son 
of  Adrien  Maurice.  He  was  styled  Due  d’Ayen  before 
his  father’s  death.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaigns  of  Flanders  and  Germany,  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  marshal  in  1775.  Died  in  1793.  When  Louis 
XV.  said  that  the  fermiers-generaux  support  the  state, 
the  Due  de  Noailles  replied,  “ Yes,  as  the  rope  supports 
a man  who  is  hung.” 

See  Voltaire,  “Precis  du  R£gne  de  Louis  XV,”  cliap.  lxvii. 

Noailles,  de,  (Louis  Antoine,)  a French  cardinal, 
born  in  1651,  was  a son  of  the  first  Duke  of  Noailles, 
and  a brother  of  Anne  Jules,  noticed  above.  He  suc- 
ceeded Harlay  as  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  1695.  In  the 
controversy  which  broke  out  soon  after  between  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  he  endeavoured  to  act  as 
mediator  ; but  he  lost  the  confidence  and  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  both  parties.  Having  refused  for  a long 
time  to  accept  the  papal  bull  Unigenitus,  he  gave  in  his 
submission  to  the  pope  in  1728.  Died  in  1729. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “Mdmoires;”  “Histoire  de  Port-Royal;” 

“ Gallia  Christiana,”  tomes  i.,  viii.,  and  ix. ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^n^rale.” 

Noailles,  de,  (Louis  Joseph  Alexis,)  son  of  Louis 
Marie,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1783.  He 
was  a zealous  adherent  of  the  Bourbons,  and  fought 
against  Napoleon  in  the  army  of  the  allies  in  1813.  At 


the  Congress  of  Vienna  he  was  one  of  the  ministers- 
plenipotentiary  of  France,  and  in  1815  was  appointed 
minister  of  state  and  a member  of  the  privy  council. 
Died  in  1835. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “Histoire  des  Pairs  de  France;”  “Nou- 
velle Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Noailles,  de,  (Louis  Marie,)  Vicomte,  a French 
statesman,  born  in  1756,  was  a son  of  Marshal  de  Mou- 
chy.  As  a deputy  to  the  States-General  in  1789,  he  pro- 
posed, on  the  4th  of  August,  the  suppression  of  feudal 
rights  and  other  privileges  of  the  aristocracy.  He  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  Madame  La  Fayette.  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  terror  he  emigrated  to 
the  United  States.  Having  been  sent  by  Napoleon  to 
Saint  Domingo  as  general  of  brigade  in  1803,  he  was 
killed  in  a naval  engagement  with  the  English,  in  1804. 

See  Bailly,  “Memoires;”  Thiers,  “History  of  the  French 
Revolution;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Noailles,  de,  (Paul,)  Due,  a French  litterateur,  born 
in  Paris  in  1802.  He  has  published  a “History  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Principal  Events  of  the 
Reign  of  Louis  XIV.,”  (1848,)  and  several  other  works. 
In  1849  he  succeeded  Chateaubriand  as  a member  of  the 
French  Academy. 

See  A.  de  Cesena,  “ Le  Due  de  Noailles,”  1842. 

Noailles,  de,  (Philippe.)  See  Mouchy. 

Noback,  no'bik,  (Friedrich  Eduard,)  born  at 
Crefeld,  in  Germany,  in  1815,  published  a “Systematic 
Manual  of  the  Science  of  Commerce,”  (1848.) 

Noback,  (Karl  August,)  a German  writer  on  com- 
merce, brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Kolleda  in 
1810.  He  published  a treatise  “On  Commercial  Asso- 
ciations,” (1842,)  and  other  works  of  the  kind. 

Nobel,  no'bel,  written  also  Noble,  (Constantin,) 
a Dutch  navigator,  born  about  1616,  obtained  a high 
rank  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
Died  after  1674.  Van  Hoorn  and  Nobel  went  on  a mis- 
sion to  Peking  in  1665. 

Nobili,  no'be-lee,  (Leopoldo,)  an  Italian  botanist, 
born  in  1784;  died  in  1834. 

See  V.  Antinori,  “ Elogio  storico  del  Professore  L.  Nobili,” 
1836. 

Nobili,  de’,  di  no'be-lee,  [Lat.  de  Nobil'ibus,] 
(Roberto,)  a celebrated  Italian  Jesuit  and  missionary, 
born  at  Monte-Pulciano  in  1577,  was  a nephew  of  Car- 
dinal Bellarmino.  He  resided  many  years  in  Southern 
India,  where  he  converted  great  numbers  to  Christianity. 
He  wrote  several  religious  treatises  in  different  Indian 
dialects.  Died  in  1656. 

See  Jouvency,  “ Histoire  des  Jesuites;”  Parigi,  “Notiziede’ 
Cardinale  R.  de’  Nobili,”  etc.,  1836. 

Nobilibus,  de.  See  Nobili,  de’. 

Noble,  no'b’l,  (Mark,)  an  English  divine  and  writer, 
became  rector  of  Barming,  in  Kent.  He  published 
“Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Medici,”  (1797,)  “ Lives  of 
the  English  Regicides,”  (1798,)  and  other  works.  He 
was  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  a con- 
tributor to  the  “ Archseologia.”  Died  in  1827. 

Noble,  (Matthew,)  an  English  sculptor,  born  about 
1820.  Among  his  works  are  a colossal  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  Manchester,  and  a statue  of 
Lord  Canning. 

Noble,  (Samuel,)  an  English  theologian  and  engraver, 
born  in  London  in  1779.  He  practised  engraving  in  his 
early  life,  and  became  a Swedenborgian  minister  about 
1820.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Plenary 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,”  and  a volume  of  Ser- 
mons, (1848.)  Died  in  1853. 

Noble,  Le.  See  Le  Noble. 

Nobleville.  See  Arnault  de  Nobleville. 

Noblot,  no'blo',  (Charles,)  a French  geographer, 
born  in  Burgundy  in  1668  ; died  in  1742. 

Nobrega,  da,  di  no-bRa'gi,  (Manoei.,)  a Portuguese 
Jesuit,  was  one  of  the  first  band  of  missionaries  that 
laboured  in  Brazil,  where  they  arrived  about  1550.  Died 
in  1570. 

Nocret,  no'kRi',  (Jean,)  a French  painter  and  en- 
graver, born  at  Nancy  in  1612;  died  in  1672. 

See  Dumesnil,  “ Le  Peintre-Graveur  Franpais.” 

Nodal,  de,  di  no-dtl',  (Gonzalo  and  Bartolom£ 
Garcia,)  Spanish  navigators,  born  in  Galicia,  were 
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brothers.  They  commanded  two  ships  sent  by  the  King 
of  Spain  in  1618  to  explore  and  fortify  Le  Maire  Strait, 
near  Cape  Horn.  They  discovered  a group  of  small 
islands  in  latitude  56°  40',  which  they  called  “Diego 
Ramirez,”  and  which  was  the  most  southern  land  marked 
on  maps  for  a century  or  more. 

See  De  Brosses,  “Histoire  des  Navigations  aux  Terres  aus- 
trales.” 

Nodier,  no'de-A',  (Charles,)  a celebrated  French 
litterateur,  was  born  at  Besangon  in  1783.  He  studied  in 
the  Central  School  of  his  native  city,  and  soon  after 
repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  published  his  “ Painter  of 
Saltzburg,”  (1803,)  and  “The  Exiles,”  romances  in  the 
style  of  Werther.  About  this  time  he  also  wrote  a 
satirical  poem  entitled  “La  Napoleone,”  for  which  he 
was  subjected  to  a short  banishment.  Having  spent 
several  years  in  Switzerland  and  Illyria,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  associate  editor  of  the  “Journal 
des  Debats,”  and  subsequently  took  charge  of  “ La  Quo- 
tidienne.”  On  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.  Nodier 
obtained  a title  of  nobility  and  the  cross  of  the  legion 
of  honour.  He  was  appointed  in  1824  librarian  of 
the  Arsenal,  in  Paris.  His  works  are  numerous  and 
on  various  subjects,  including  many  compositions  of  a 
brilliant  and  original  character.  Among  these  may  be 
named  his  “Entomological  Bibliography,”  (1801,)  “Dic- 
tionary of  French  Onomatopoeia,”  etc.,  (“  Dictionnaire 
raisonne  des  Onomatopees  Frangaises,”  1808,)  an  etymo- 
logical treatise  of  great  merit,  and  the  romances  of 
“Jean  Sbogar,”  (1818,)  “ Therese  Aubert,”  (1819,)  and 
“ Picturesque  and  Romantic  Travels  in  Ancient  France,” 
(1820.)  He  was  also  a contributor  to  the  “ Biographie 
Universelle.”  Nodier  had  been  elected  to  the  French 
Academy  about  1833.  He  died  in  1844,  leaving  a volume 
of  “ Souvenirs,”  in  which  he  professes  to  narrate  the 
events  of  his  early  life ; but  they  are  said  to  be  mixed 
with  fiction. 

See  M3rim3e,  “ filoge  de  Nodier;”  Sainte-Beuve,  “Portraits 
Litt^raires  L.de  Lomenie,  “ M.  Nodier,  par  un  Homme  de  Rien,” 
1 S42 ; Querard,  “La  France  Littdraire;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gendrale Nodier,  “Souvenirs,”  etc.,  1832. 

Nodot,  no'do',  (Franqois,)  a French  litterateur,  who 
lived  about  1680-1700. 

Nod,  the  French  for  Noah,  which  see. 

Noe,  de,  deh  no'A',  (Marc  Antoine,)  a French  prel- 
ate, born  in  1724,  was  appointed  in  1802  Bishop  of 
Troyes.  He  died  the  same  year. 

Noel,  no'Sl',  (Alexis  Nicolas,)  a French  landscape- 
painter  and  designer,  born  near  Paris  in  1792,  was  a 
pupil  of  David.  He  published  in  1818  a “Picturesque 
Tour  in  France  and  Germany.” 

No'el,  (Rev.  Baptist  Wriothesley,)  an  eminent 
English  dissenting  minister,  a brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Gainsborough,  was  born  in  1799.  He  was  in  his  youth 
a minister  of  the  Anglican  Church,  which  he  left  and 
joined  the  Baptists  about  1849.  He  became  popular  as 
a preacher  and  as  a writer  and  a prominent  promoter  of 
benevolent  enterprises  and  liberal  movements.  Among 
his  works  are  “ Christian  Missions  to  Heathen  Nations,” 
an  “Essay  on  Christian  Baptism,”  (1849,)  and  “Letters 
on  the  Church  of  Rome.”  Died  in  1873. 

See  the  “British  Quarterly  Review”  for  February,  1849. 

Noel,  no'Sl',  (Franqois,)  a Flemish  Jesuit,  born  in 
Hainault  in  1651,  spent  many  years  as  a missionary  in 
China.  He  wrote  several  theological  and  scientific 
works,  in  Latin.  Died  in  1729. 

Noel,  (Franqois  Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  antiquary, 
born  at  Nancy  in  1783  ; died  in  1856. 

Noel,  (Franqois  Joseph  Michel,)  a French  litti- 
rateur  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Saint-Germain-en-Laye 
about  1755.  He  published  a “ Mythological  Dictionary,” 
(2  vols.,  1801-23,)  “Lessons  in  Literature  and  Morals,” 
(2  vols.,  1804,)  several  valuable  dictionaries,  and  nume- 
rous other  compilations.  His  “ French  Grammar”  (1823) 
passed  through  forty-six  editions.  He  became  minister- 
plenipotentiary  to  Venice  in  1793,  minister  to  the  Hague 
in  1 795,  inspector-general  of  public  instruction  in  1802, 
and  inspector-general  of  the  University  in  1808.  He 
retained  the  last  office  under  several  reigns.  Died  in  1841. 

See  Querard,  “La  France  Litteraire “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gen&ale.” 


Noel,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a member  of  the  French 
National  Convention,  was  born  at  Remiremont  in  1727 . 
He  voted  against  the  death  of  the  king,  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  Jacobins,  and  executed  in  1793. 

Noel,  (Jules,)  a French  painter,  born  at  Quimper 
about  1818. 

Noel  de  la  Moriniere,  no'el'  deh  It  mo're'ne-aiR', 
(Simon  Barth^lemy  Joseph,)  a French  naturalist,  born 
at  Dieppe  in  1765,  published,  among  other  works,  a 
“General  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Fisheries,” 
(1815,)  which  was  translated  into  Russian  and  German. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Saint 
Petersburg.  Died  at  Drontheim,  Norway,  in  1822. 

Noel  des  Vergers,  no'gl'  dA  v&R'zhV,  (Joseph 
Marin  Adolphe,)  a French  Orientalist  and  antiquary, 
born  in  Paris  in  1805.  He  made  a translation  of  Abool- 
feda’s  “Life  of  Mohammed,”  (1837,)  and  contributed 
numerous  articles  to  the  “Nouvelle  Revue  Encyclope- 
dique,”  “ Athenaeum  Frangais,”  and  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Generale.” 

Noelting.  See  Nolting. 

Noet.  See  Noetus. 

No-e'tus,  [Fr.  Noet,  no't',]  a schismatic  among  the 
early  Christians,  flourished  about  240  A.D.,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a native  of  Ephesus.  He  opposed 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  his  views  were  afterwards 
promulgated  by  Sabellius,  one  of  his  disciples. 

See  Fleury,  “ Histoire  eccl&iastique.” 

Nogaret,  no'giTA',  (Franqois  F£i.ix,)  a French 
litterateur,  born  at  Versailles  in  1740.  He  was  the 
author  of  poems,  tales,  dramas,  and  prose  essays.  Among 
his  works  are  an  essay  on  natural  history,  entitled 
“L’Apologie  de  mon  Gout,”  (1771,)  which  was  com- 
mended by  Voltaire,  a translation  or  imitation  of  Aris- 
taenetus,  (“L’Aristenete  Frangais,”  1780,)  and  “Tales 
in  Verse,”  (5th  edition,  1810.)  Died  in  1831. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Nogaret,  (Henri.)  See  Candale,  (Henri.) 

Nogaret,  de,  deh  no'gt'rA',  (Guillaume,)  a French 
statesman,  born  about  1260,  became  chancellor  under 
Philippe  le  Bel.  Died  in  1313. 

Nogaret,  de,  (Jacques  Ramel,)  a French  statesman, 
born  at  Carcassonne  in  1760.  As  a member  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king. 
He  afterwards  entered  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
and  was  minister  of  finance  under  the  Directory  from 
February,  1796,  to  July,  1799.  Died  in  1819. 

Nogaret,  de,  (Jean  Louis.)  See  £pernon,  de. 

Nogari,  no-gi'ree,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Venice  in  1699  ; died  in  1763. 

Nogari,  (Paride,)  an  Italian  fresco-painter,  born  at 
Rome  about  1535  ; died  about  1600. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Nogarola,  no-g3-ro'13,  (Isotta,)  an  Italian  lady,  cele- 
brated for  her  talents  and  learning,  born  at  Verona  about 
1420  ; died  in  1466. 

See  GtNCUENif,  “Histoire  Litteraire  d’ltalie.” 

Nogarola,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  scholar  and  theologian, 
born  at  Verona  about  1509.  He  translated  several 
Greek  works  into  Latin.  He  took  a prominent  part  at 
the  Council  of  Trent.  Died  in  1559. 

Noghera,  no-ga'ri,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  litte- 
rateur and  Jesuit,  born  in  the  Valtellina  in  1719.  He 
published,  besides  other  works,  translations  of  the  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes,  (1753.)  Died  in  1784. 

Noguez,  no'gA',  (Pierre,)  a French  physician  and 
medical  writer,  born  at  Sauveterre  about  1685. 

Nohden  or  Noehden,  no'den,  (Georg  Heinrich,) 
a German  scholar  and  writer,  born  at  Gottingen  in  1770, 
published  a “ German-and-English-Grammar,”  (1800,) 
and  a “ German-and-English-Dictionary,”  (1814,)  also 
several  antiquarian  treatises.  Died  in  1826. 

Nointel,  de,  deh  nwlN'tSl',  (Charles  Franqois 
Olier — o'le-A',)  Marquis,  a French  diplomatist  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Turkey 
in  1670.  He  negotiated  a treaty  favourable  to  French 
commerce  in  1673.  He  owes  his  celebrity  chiefly  to  the 
medals,  inscriptions,  and  specimens  of  ancient  art  which 
he  collected  in  the  Levant.  Died  in  1685. 


SeeD’ARvmux,  “ Memoires.” 
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Noinville,  de,  deh  nwlN'vil',  (Jacques  Bernard 
Durey,)  a French  historian,  born  at  Dijon  in  1682.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  a “ History  of  the  Opera  in 
France,”  (1753.)  Died  in  1768. 

Noir,  le,  leh  nw&R,  (Jean,)  a French  Jansenist  priest 
and  writer,  born  at  Alenjon  in  1622  ; died  in  1692. 

Noirlieu,  de,  deh  nwiR'le-uh',  (Louis  Franqois 
Martin,)  a French  theologian  and  religious  writer,  born 
at  Sainte-Menehould  in  1792.  He  published,  among 
other  works,  a “ Philosophic  Catechism  for  the  Use  of 
Men  of  the  World,”  (i860.) 

Noirot,  nwft'ro',  (Joseph  Mathias,)  Abb£,  a French 
philosopher,  born  at  Latrecey  (Haute-Marne)  in  1793. 
He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Lyons  about  twenty- 
five  years.  His  “Lectures”  were  published  in  1852. 

Noisette,  nwfl'zSt',  (Louis  Claude,)  a French  horti- 
culturist, born  near  Paris  in  1772,  published  several 
valuable  works  on  pomology,  floriculture,  and  similar 
subjects.  Died  in  1849. 

Nola,da,  dino'H,  (Giovanni  Marliano,)  an  Italian 
sculptor  and  architect,  born  near  Naples,  lived  about 
1500-50. 

See  Cicognara,  “ Storia  della  Scultura.” 

No'lan,  (Captain  Lewis  Edward,)  a brave  English 
officer,  served  under  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  in  India  in 
1S39.  He  afterwards  had  a part  in  the  Russian  cam- 
paign of  1854,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Balaklava. 

No'lan,  (Michael,)  an  Irish  lawyer,  was  the  author 
of  “ Reports  of  Cases  relating  to  the  Duty  and  Office 
of  a Justice  of  the  Peace,”  and  other  practical  law 
treatises.  Died  in  1827. 

Nolasque.  See  Peter  Nolasque. 

Nolde,  nol'deh,  (Adolph  Friedrich,)  a German 
physician,  born  at  Neustrelitz  in  1764,  became  professor 
of  medicine  at  Halle  in  1810.  He  published  several 
medical  works.  Died  in  1813. 

Noldius,  noFde-us,  (Christian,)  a Danish  divine 
and  biblical  writer,  born  in  Scania  in  1626;  died  in  1683. 

Noli,  da,  di  no'lee,  (Antonio,)  sometimes  called 
Uso  di  Mare,  (oo'so  de  mi'r k,)  a Genoese  navigator  in 
the  service  of  Prince  Plenry  of  Portugal,  made  a voyage 
to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  discovered  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands.  Having  joined  the  fleet  of  Cada- 
nrosto,  they  pursued  their  discoveries  together.  Noli 
also  accompanied  Cadamosto  in  his  second  voyage,  in 
1456. 

See  Baron  Humboldt,  “Histoire  de  la  G^ographie  du  nouveau 
Continent ;”  Walckenaer,  “ Histoire  gendrale  des  Voyages.” 

Nolin,  no'liN',  (Denis,)  a French  biblical  critic,  born 
in  Paris  in  1648  ; died  in  1710. 

Nolin,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  engraver,  born  in 
Paris  in  1657  ; died  in  1725. 

Nol'le-kens,  (Joseph,)  a celebrated  English  sculptor, 
born  in  London  in  1737,  was  a son  of  Joseph  Francis, 
noticed  below.  In  1760  he  visited  Rome,  where  he  re- 
sided many  years  and  executed  several  works  of  great 
merit.  Among  these  were  busts  of  Garrick  and  Sterne, 
and  a group  representing  “ Timocleus  and  Alexander.” 
After  his  return  he  was  chosen  a Royal  Academician,  in 
1772.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  making  portrait- 
busts,  and  was  extensively  patronized  by  the  nobility  and 
the  fashionable  world.  His  monument  to  Mrs.  Howard, 
at  Corby  Castle,  and  his  statue  of  Venus,  are  ranked 
among  his  master-pieces.  Nollekens  was  noted  for  his 
parsimony,  and  amassed  a large  fortune.  Died  in  1823. 

See  J.  T.  Smith,  “Nollekens  and  his  Times,”  1829;  Cunning- 
ham, “Lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,”  etc. 

Nollekens,  nol'leh-kens,  (Joseph  Francis,)  a Flem- 
ish landscape-painter,  born  at  Antwerp  about  1690,  set- 
tled in  London,  where  he  died  in  1748. 

Nollet,  nodV,  (Dominick,)  a Flemish  painter,  born 
at  Bruges  in  1640  ; died  in  1736. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands.” 

Nollet,  nodi',  (Jean  Antoine,)  Abb£,  an  eminent 
French  philosopher,  born  at  Pimpre,  in  the  diocese  of 
Noyon,  in  1700.  On  leaving  college  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  natural  philosophy  and  co-operated 
with  M.  Dufay  in  electrical  experiments.  In  1739  he 
was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  repeated 
his  experiments  before  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  Turin. 
He  published  in  1743  the  first  part  of  his  “Lectures  on 


Experimental  Physics,”  (“  Leijons  de  Physique  experi- 
mentale,”)  the  clearest  and  most  methodical  work  that 
had  appeared  on  that  subject.  In  this  he  gave  the  first 
popular  explanation  of  Newton’s  discoveries  in  light. 
He  obtained  by  the  favour  of  the  king  the  chair  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy  in  the  College  of  Navarre  in  1756, 
and  a brevet  of  master  of  philosophy  and  natural  history 
to  the  princes-royal.  He  published  “Researches  on  the 
Causes  of  Electric  Phenomena,”  (1749,)  and  an  “Essay 
on  the  Electricity  of  Bodies,”  (1750.)  Died  in  1770. 

See  “ N^crologe  des  Hommes  cdl&bres  de  France;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Nolpe,  nol'peh,  (Pieter,)  a Dutch  engraver,  born  at 
the  Hague  in  1601.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  the 
“Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  after  Rubens. 

See  Basan,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs.” 

Nolten,  nol'ten,  [Lat.  Nolte'nius,]  (Johann  Ar- 
nold,) a German  theologian,  born  in  Westphalia  in  1683  ; 
died  in  1740. 

Nolten  or  Nolte,  nol'teh,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a 
German  philologist,  born  at  Eimbeck  in  1694.  He  pub- 
lished “Lexicon  Latinse  Linguae  Antibarbarum,”  (1740.) 
Died  in  1754. 

Nolten,  (Rudolph  August,)  a brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  1 703,  published  “ On  the  Genuine  Sources 
of  Russian  History,”  (“  De  genuinis  Historiae  Russicae 
Fontibus,”  1739,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1752. 

See  Ballenstadt,  “Vita  Noltenii,”  1755. 

Noltenius.  See  Nolten. 

Nolting  or  Noelting,  nol'ting,  (Johann  Heinrich 
Vincenz,)  a distinguished  scholar  and  philosopher,  born 
at  Schwarzenbek,  in  Denmark,  in  1735.  He  became 
professor  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  at  Hamburg. 
Died  in  1806. 

Nominoe,  no-min'o-i',  written  also  Nomenoi,  an 
Armorican  chief,  who  became  King  of  Bretagne,  was 
born  about  790  or  800  a.d.  He  was  created  Duke  of 
the  Bretons  by  the  emperor  Louis  le  Debonnaire  in  826 
A.D.  After  the  death  of  Louis,  (840,)  he  raised  the 
standard  of  independence,  and  defeated  Charles  the 
Bald,  who  led  an  army  to  reduce  him  to  subjection. 
Died  in  851. 

See  A.  de  Courson,  “Histoire  des  Peoples  Bretons,”  1846 ; 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene  rale.” 

Nomsz,  nomz,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  poet  and  dramatist, 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1738.  He  was  the  author  of  an 
epic  poem  on  William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange,  (1779,)  and 
tragedies  entitled  “Maria  van  Lalain,”  “Zoroaster,”  and 
“Duchess  de  Coralli.”  The  first  of  these  dramas  was 
very  popular.  Died  in  1803. 

See  De  Vries,  “ Histoire  de  la  Po^sie  Hollandaise.” 

Nonius,  (Louis.)  See  Nunez. 

No'm-us,  (Marcellus,)  a Roman  grammarian  of  the 
fourth  century,  wrote  a work  entitled  “ De  Proprietate 
Sermonis,”  which  is  valued  for  the  passages  it  contains 
from  Latin  writers  not  extant. 

Nonnos.  See  Nonnus. 

Nonnotte,  no'not',  (Claude  Franqois,)  a French 
Jesuit,  born  at  Besan9on  in  1711,  published,  besides 
other  books  of  little  merit,  a work  entitled  “Errors  of 
Voltaire,”  (2  vols.,  1762,)  which  elicited  several  bitter 
rejoinders  from  that  writer.  Died  in  1793. 

Nonnotte,  (Donat,)  a French  painter,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Besanfon  in  1707  ; died  in  1785. 

Non'nus  or  Nonnos,  [Novroq]  a Greek  poet,  who 
lived  about  410  a.d.,  was  a native  of  Panopolis,  in  Egypt, 
and  probably  a Christian.  His  only  extant  works  are 
a “Paraphrase  of  Saint  John,”  and  a long  poem  en- 
titled “ Dionysiaca,”  or  the  History  of  Bacchus.  It  is 
bombastic  in  style,  and  is  chiefly  valued  for  the  infor- 
mation it  contains  on  mythological  subjects  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

See  Weichert,  “ Dissertatio  de  Nonno,”  1810;  S.  Uvvarrow, 
“Nonnos  von  Panopolis,”  1817 ; A.  F.  Naeke,  “De  Nonno  Imi- 
tatore  Homeri,”  1835. 

Nonnus  or  No'nus,  (Theophanes,)  a Greek  phy- 
sician of  the  tenth  century,  was  the  author  of  a com- 
pendium of  Medicine,  (“Compendium  totius  Artis 
Medicae,”)  which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus. 

See  Freind,  “History  of  Physic;”  Haller,  “Bibliotheca 
Medica,”  etc. 
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Noodt,  not,  (Geraert,)  one  of  the  most  eminent 
jurists  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Nymwegen  in  1647.  He 
became  successively  professor  of  law  at  Franeker,  (1679,) 
Utrecht,  (1684,)  and  Leyden,  (1686.)  He  was  also  rector 
of  the  University  of  Leyden.  Among  his  principal 
works,  which  are  written  in  elegant  Latin,  we  may  name 
his  “ Probabilia  Juris  Civilis,”  (1674-79,)  and  “On  the 
Rights  of  Sovereign  Power,”  (“De  Jure  Summi  Im- 
perii,” etc.,  1707.)  Died  in  1725. 

See  Barbeyrac,  “ Historica  Vital  Auctoris  Narratio,”  prefixed  to 
the  collected  works  of  Noodt,  1735. 

Nooms,  noms,  (Remi,)  a Dutch  marine  painter  and 
engraver,  surnamed  Zeeman,  (“  Seaman,”)  born  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1612  ; died  about  1672. 

Noor-ed-Deen,  Nour-Eddyn,  Noureddin,  or 
Nureddin,  noor-Sd-deen',  (“Light  of  the  Faith,”) 
(Mahmood-  (Mahmoud-  or  Mahmud-)  Malek-al- 
Adel,  miRmbod'  mil'lk-al-d'del,*)  a celebrated  Sultan 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  born  at  Damascus  in  1116.  In 
1 146  he  successfully  opposed  the  attempts  of  Louis  VII. 
of  France  and  other  crusading  princes  to  recapture 
Edessa  and  possess  themselves  of  Damascus,  which, 
after  he  had  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Syria,  he 
made  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  lie  took  advantage 
of  the  dissensions  which  agitated  Egypt  in  1163  to  es- 
tablish his  power  in  that  country,  where  he  appointed 
his  general  Shirakoh  governor  in  1168.  The  most  im- 
portant event  in  the  subsequent  part  of  Noor-ed-Deen’s 
reign  was  the  extirpation  of  the  Sheeah  heresy  in  Egypt. 
Noor-ed-Deen  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  virtuous 
of  Oriental  rulers,  and  his  piety  and  integrity  made  him 
the  idol  of  his  subjects,  who  gave  him  the  surname  of 
“ Light  of  the  Faith.”  Died  in  1173. 

See  Michaud,  “Histoire  des  Croisades;”  Guillaume  de  Tvr, 
“ Histoire  des  Croisades.” 

Noor-ed-Deen,  Noureddin,  or  Nureddin,  (Ma- 
lek-al-Mansoor,  m&l'Sk-al-miin'sboR',)  second  Sultan 
of  the  dynasty  of  Tartar  Mamelukes  in  Egypt,  succeeded 
his  father  Ibek  in  1257.  He  was  deposed  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inexperience,  and 
the  Emir  Kotuz  ruled  in  his  stead. 

Noor-eddin,  Nour-eddin,  or  Nureddin,  (Arslan 
Shall,  ars-lan'  shah,)  Prince  of  Mesopotamia,  was  grand- 
nephew of  the  celebrated  Noor-ed-Deen,  and  ascended 
the  throne  in  1 193.  He  governed  with  wisdom  and 
ability,  and  recovered  much  of  the  power  of  which  his 
family  had  been  deprived.  Died  in  1210. 

Noort,  van,  vin  noRt,  sometimes  written  Oort, 
(Adam,)  a skilful  Flemish  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1 557,  was  a son  of  Lambert,  noticed  below.  He  was  a 
good  colorist.  His  habits  were  intemperate.  He  was 
the  master  of  Rubens,  who  expressed  a high  opinion  of 
his  talents.  Died  in  1641. 

See  Weyerman,  “De  Schilderkonst  der  Nederlanders.” 

Noort,  van,  (Lambert,)  a Flemish  painter  and 
architect,  born  at  Amersfoort  in  1520.  He  settled  at 
Antwerp,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Ant- 
werp in  1547. 

Noort,  van,  (Oliver,)  the  first  Dutch  navigator  who 
sailed  around  the  world,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1568. 
An  account  of  his  voyage,  published  in  1602,  was  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.  Died  after  1611. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Noot,  van,  vtn  not,  (Hendrik  Nikolaas,)  leader 
of  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1788,  was  born  at  Brussels 
in  1750.  The  revolt  against  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
being  suppressed  in  1790,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  country.  Died  in  1827. 

See  Dewez,  “Histoire  de  la  Belgique.” 

Noowairee  or  Nouwairi,  noo-wl'ree,  written  also 
Nowairi  and  Nuwayri,  an  eminent  Arabian  historian 
and  scholar,  born  in  Egypt  about  1283.  He  was  the 
author  of  a valuable  work  on  history,  chronology,  moral 
philosophy,  and  natural  science. 

See  Haji-Khalfa,  “Bibliographic  Lexicon.” 

Nop,  nop,  (Gerrit,)  a Dutch  painter,  born  at  Haarlem 
in  1570. 

See  Descamfs,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Nor.  See  Norvi. 

* Malek-el-Adel  signifies  “the  Noble  King.” 


Nor-ba'nus,  (Caius,)  a Roman  general,  was  tribune 
of  the  people  in  95  B.C.,  and  praetor  in  Sicily  about 
the  year  90.  In  the  civil  war  between  Sulla  and  Marius 
he  was  a partisan  of  the  latter.  He  became  consul  in 
83  B.C.,  and  commanded  an  army  which  was  defeated 
by  Sulla  in  Campania.  He  killed  himself  about  81  b.c. 

See  Cicero,  “ De  Oratore.” 

Norberg.  See  Nordberg. 

Norberg,  noR'bSRG,  (Matthias,)  a Swedish  Orien- 
talist, born  in  1747,  became  professor  of  the  Oriental 
languages  at  Lund.  He  wrote  a treatise  “On  the  Re- 
ligion and  Language  of  the  Sabaeans,”  (1780,)  in  Latin, 
and  other  learned  works.  Died  in  1826. 

See  Lindfors,  “ Memoria  M.  Norberg,”  1832 ; Lindgr^n,  “ Me- 
moria  M.  Norberg,”  1S32. 

Norbert,  Pere.  See  Partsot,  (Pierre.) 

Nor'bert,  [Fr.  pron.  noR'baiR',]  Saint,  a French 
ecclesiastic,  born  at  Santen,  was  created  Archbishop  of 
Magdeburg  in  1 126.  He  had  founded  in  1 120  a religious 
association  at  Premontre,  in  the  diocese  of  Laon,  since 
celebrated  as  the  order  of  the  Premonstrants.  He  died 
in  1134,  and  was  canonized  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1582. 

See  Hugo,  “Vie  de  Saint- Norbert,”  1704;  “Gallia  Christiana.” 

Norblin,  iiorTHn',  (Sebastian  Louis  William,) 
son  of  the  following,  was  born  at  Warsaw  in  1796,  and 
studied  painting  under  Regnault.  He  produced  a num- 
ber of  historical  pictures.  He  gained  the  first  prize  in 
Paris  in  1825. 

Norblin  de  la  Gourdaine,  noR'bliN'  deh  It  gooR'- 
dtn',  (Jean  Pierre,)  a skilful  French  painter  and  en- 
graver, born  near  Montereau  in  1745,  worked  in  Warsaw 
from  1774  to  1804.  Died  in  1830. 

Nordberg,  noRd'b§Rg,  or  Norberg,  noR'bSRg, 
(Georg,)  a Swedish  historian,  and  chaplain  to  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1677.  He 
was  the  author  of  a “ History  of  Charles  XII.,”  (2  vols., 
1740,)  which,  though  unattractive  in  style,  is  valued  for 
its  accuracy.  Died  in  1744. 

Norden,  noR'den,  (Frederick  Louis,)  a Danish  artist 
and  writer,  born  at  Gliickstadt  in  1708.  Having  studied 
in  Italy,  he  was  sent  by  the  government  in  1737  to  de- 
scribe and  copy  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  After  his 
return  he  entered  the  English  service,  and  fought  against 
Spain  in  the  campaign  of  1740.  He  died  in  1742,  leav- 
ing “ Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,”  which  were  published 
in  French  (2  vols.,  1755.) 

Nor'den,  (John,)  an  English  engraver  and  writer, 
born  in  Wiltshire  about  1548.  Pie  published  the  “ Spe- 
culum Britanniae,”etc.,  and  “ The  Surveyor’s  Dialogue,” 
(1607.)  Died  about  1626. 

Nordenflycht,  (Hedwige  Charlotte,)  a Swedish 
authoress,  born  in  1718,  published  poems  entitled  “ The 
Passage  of  the  Belts,”  “ Victory  of  the  Duna,”  “Sweden 
Emancipated,”  and  “ An  Apology  for  Women,  against 
J.  J.  Rousseau.”  Died  in  1763. 

Nordenskjold,  (Adolf  Eric,)  Baron,  a Swedish 
explorer,  was  born  at  Helsingfors  in  1832.  His  earlier 
years  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  mineralogy.  Pie  first 
went  to  Spitzbergen  in  1835.  In  1868  his  expedition  in 
the  Sofia  reached  lat.  8i°  42'  north,  and  in  1872  he 
made  some  useful  discoveries  in  the  Polliem.  But  the 
exploit  which  has  made  his  name  famous  was  his 
accomplishment  of  the  north-east  passage  in  the  Vega 
(1878-9;)  no  vessel  had  ever  previously  rounded  Cape 
Tchelyuskin.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Europe  he  was 
made  a baron. 

Nordin,  (Karl  Gustaf,)  a Swedish  prelate,  born 
at  Stockholm  in  1749,  became  Bishop  of  Hernosand. 
Died  in  1812. 

Nores,  di,  (Giasone,)  born  at  Nicosia,  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Padua.  Died  in  1590. 

Norfolk,  nor'fok,  (Henry  Granville  Fitz  Alan 
Howard,)  Duke  of,  was  born  in  London  in  1815.  He 
was  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons  before  the 
death  of  his  father,  (1856.)  He  was  a Roman  Catholic, 
and  advocated  the  cause  of  his  fellow-believers  in  Parlia- 
ment. Died  in  i860. 

Nor'gate,  (Edward,)  an  English  artist,  celebrated 
for  his  skill  in  illuminating  or  colouring  engravings.  His 
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performances  are  highly  commended  by  Fuller.  Died 
in  1650. 

See  Fuller,  “Worthies;”  Walpole,  “Anecdotes  of  Painting.” 

Noris,  no'r£ss,  (Henry,)  a learned  Italian  theologian, 
of  English  extraction,  was  born  at  Verona  in  1631.  He 
was  appointed  by  Pope  Innocent  XII.  chief  librarian 
of  the  Vatican,  and  was  made  a cardinal  in  1695.  He 
wrote  a “ History  of  Pelagianism,”  and  several  valuable 
antiquarian  treatises.  Died  in  1704- 

See  Fabroni,  “ Vita:  Ita'.orum  doctrina  excellentium.” 

Noris,  (Matteo,)  a prolific  Italian  dramatic  poet, 
born  in  Venice  about  1640;  died  about  1710. 

Nor'man-by,  (Constantine  Henry  Phipps,)  Mar- 
quis of,  an  English  statesman,  son  of  Henry,  first  Earl 
of  Mulgrave,  was  born  in  1797.  He  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1818  became  a member  of 
Parliament  for  Scarborough.  He  there  distinguished 
himself  as  the  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation  and 
parliamentary  reform.  In  1831  he  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  Earl  Mulgrave,  and  in  1832  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Jamaica.  He  became  lord  privy  seal  in  1834,  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1835,  and  was  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department  from  1839  to  1841.  He 
received  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Normanby  in  1838. 
He  was  subsequently  employed  on  embassies  to  France 
and  Italy.  He  published  in  1857  “A  Year  of  Revolu- 
tion, from  a Journal  kept  in  Paris  in  1848.”  Lord  Nor- 
manby was  also  the  author  of  novels  entitled  “ Matilda,” 
(1825,)  and  “The  Contrast.”  Died  in  1863. 

See  Capefigue,  “Diplomates  Europeens.” 

Normanby,  Earl  of.  See  Mulgrave,  (Henry 
Philip  Phipps.) 

Normand.  See  Le  Normand. 

Normand,  noR'mfiN',  (Alfred  Nicolas,)  a French 
architect,  born  in  Paris  in  1822.  He  obtained  a medal 
of  the  first  class  in  1855. 

Normand,  (Charles  Pierre  Joseph,)  a French 
architect  and  engraver,  born  in  the  department  of 
Somme  in  1765.  He  published  several  professional 
works.  Died  in  1840. 

Normand,  (Claude  Joseph,)  a French  physician, 
born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1704;  died  in  1761. 

Normand,  (Louis  Marie,)  a French  engraver,  a son 
of  Charles  Pierre  Joseph,  noticed  above,  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1789.  He  engraved  the  “Marriage  at  Cana,” 
after  Paul  Veronese,  and  published  several  illustrated 
works,  among  which  is  “Monuments  Fran$ais,”  etc.,  (2 
Parts,  1830-47.) 

Nor'man-dy,  (Alphonse,)  an  English  chemist  and 
writer,  born  about  1810,  was  a coadjutor  of  Dr.  Ure. 
He  published  a “ Hand-Book  of  Chemistry,”  and  “The 
Chemical  Atlas,”  and  invented  a valuable  apparatus  for 
the  distillation  of  aerated  fresh  water  from  sea-water. 
Died  in  1864. 

Normann,  noR'min,  (Lars,)  a Swedish  prelate,  born 
at  Strengnas  in  1651.  He  became  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Upsal  in  1681,  and  in  1703  Bishop  of 
Gothenburg.  He  died  the  same  year. 

See  A.  Norrelius,  “Vita  L.  Normanni,”  1738. 

Normann-Ehrenfels,  noR'man  a'ren-fels',  (Karl 
Friedrich  Lf.brecht,)  son  of  the  following,  was  born 
in  1784.  He  entered  the  French  service,  and  held  a 
command  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812.  He  after- 
wards fought  for  the  Greeks  in  1822,  and  had  a share 
in  the  victory  of  Kombotti.  Died  in  November,  1822. 

Normann-Ehrenfels,  (Philipp  Christian,)  Count, 
a distinguished  statesman,  born  in  Swedish  Pomerania 
in  1756,  entered  the  service  of  Duke  Charles  of  Wiirtem- 
berg.  He  rose  to  be  minister  of  state  in  1802,  and  was 
created  a count  in  1806.  Died  in  1807. 

Normaut,  noR'm&N',  (Alexis,)  an  eloquent  French 
advocate,  born  in  Paris  in  1697  ; died  in  1745. 

Normant,  (Antoine,)  a benevolent  French  manu- 
facturer, born  at  Romorantin  in  1783.  He  was  propri- 
etor of  a large  manufactory  of  cloth  at  Romorantin. 

Norn  or  Norna.  See  Nornas. 

Nor'nas  or  Norns,  sometimes  called  in  the  English 
plural  Nor'nies,  [Norse  plural,  Nornir,*]  three  virgins, 

* The  etymology  is  unknown.  “The  word  Norn,”  says  Thorpe, 
“does  not  occur  in  any  kindred  dialect.” 


called  Urd,  (Urdr,  or  Urda,)  Verdandi,  and  Skuld,  (or 
Skulld,) — the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future, — who 
preside  over  the  destiny  of  men  and  gods.  They  corre- 
spond to  the  Parcae  (M olpai)  of  classic  mythology. 

See  Thorpe,  “ Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  i. ; Keyser,  “ Religion 
of  the  Northmen.” 

Nornies,  an  English  plural  form  of  Norna  or  Norn. 
See  Nornas. 

Norns.  See  Nornas. 

Norona,  no-rin'ya,  (Gaspar  Maria  de  Nava  Al- 
varez,) a Spanish  soldier  and  poet,  born  at  Castellon 
de  la  Plana  in  1760,  served  against  the  French  republic, 
and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He  pub- 
lished an  epic  poem  entitled  “La  Ommiada,”  an  ode  on 
the  death  of  the  poet  Cadalso,  who  fell,  while  fighting 
by  his  side,  at  Gibraltar,  and  a number  of  lyrics.  Died 
in  1816. 

Noronha,  no-R6n'yI,  (Affonso,)  a Portuguese  cap- 
tain, born  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a nephew  of 
Albuquerque.  He  captured  Socotora  in  1508.  Died  in 
India  in  1540. 

See  Faria  y Souza,  “ Asia  Portugueza.” 

Nor'ris,  (Edwin,)  an  English  ethnologist  and  linguist, 
born  at  Taunton  in  1795.  He  was  appointed  in  1847 
translator  to  the  foreign  office,  and  in  1856  principal  sec- 
retary to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  He  has  contributed 
a number  of  valuable  treatises  to  the  “Transactions”  of 
that  society  and  to  the  “ Penny  Cyclopaedia.”  He  is 
also  editor  of  the  “Ethnographical  Library.” 

Norris,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  general,  was  a son  of 
Lord  Norris  of  Rycot.  He  was  distinguished  by  the 
favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  sent  him  in  1585  to 
assist  the  Dutch  in  their  war  against  the  Spaniards. 
His  skill  and  bravery  were  conspicuous  in  the  principal 
campaigns,  and  he  won  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
best  English  soldiers  of  the  time. 

See  Motley,  “ United  Netherlands,”  vol.  i.  chap,  vi.,  and  vol.  ii. 
chap.  xiii. 

Norris,  (John,)  an  English  philosopher  and  mystical 
divine,  born  in  Wiltshire  in  1657.  He  was  educated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  became  an  admirer  of  Plato, 
who  was  his  favourite  author.  About  1690  he  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  Bemerton,  near  Salisbury.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Malebranche.  He  published  “An  Idea  of 
Happiness,”  (1683,)  “The  Theory  and  Regulation  of 
Love,”  (1688,)  and  other  works  on  religion  and  philoso- 
phy. His  principal  philosophical  work  is  “An  Essay 
towards  the  Theory  of  the  Ideal  or  Intelligible  World,” 
(2  vols.,  1701-04,)  in  which  he  develops  the  system  of 
Malebranche  and  controverts  the  opinions  of  Locke. 
Died  in  1711. 

See  “ Biographia  Britannica.” 

Norris,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  naval  officer  of  high 
rank,  entered  the  navy  in  1689.  He  was  called  Foul- 
Weather  Jack.  Died  in  1749. 

Norris,  (John,)  born  in  Norfolk  in  1734,  bequeathed 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds  per  annum  for  the  endowment  of  a divinity 
professorship  and  prize  essay  which  bear  his  name. 
Died  in  1777. 

Norris,  (Robert,)  an  English  traveller,  visited  Daho- 
mey, and  other  parts  of  Western  Africa,  of  which  he 
published  an  account  in  1789.  Died  in  1792. 

See  Walckenaer,  “ Histoire  gen^rale  des  Voyages. ” 

Norry,  no're',  (Charles,)  a French  architect,  born 
near  Paris  in  1756,  accompanied  the  scientific  expedition 
to  Egypt,  and  published  in  1799  a description  of  some 
of  the  monuments  of  that  country.  Died  in  1832. 

North,  (Christopher.)  See  Wilson,  (John.) 

North,  (Dudley,)  Lord,  an  English  writer  and  poli- 
tician, born  in  1581,  was  an  adherent  of  the  Parliament 
during  the  civil  war.  He  died  in  1666,  leaving  a collec- 
tion of  poems  and  prose  works. 

North,  (Dudley,)  Lord,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  1604,  wrote  the  “Life  of  Edward,  Lord  North,”  and 
several  other  works.  Died  in  1677. 

See  R.  North,  “Lives  of  the  Norths.” 

North,  (Sir  Dudley,)  an  English  merchant  and  able 
financier,  born  in  1641,  was  a brother  of  Lord-Keeper 
Guildford.  In  his  youth  he  passed  many  years  in  nier- 
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cantile  pursuits  at  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  Having 
acquired  wealth,  he  returned  home,  (1680,)  and  became 
a London  merchant.  “He  had  meditated  deeply  on  the 
philosophy  of  trade,”  says  Macaulay,  “and  thought  out, 
by  degrees,  a complete  and  admirable  theory,”  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  Adam  Smith.  He  was  chosen 
a commissioner  of  customs  and  of  the  treasury,  and 
elected  to  Parliament.  About  1685  he  was  the  person 
on  whom  the  lord  treasurer  chiefly  relied  for  the  conduct 
of  financial  business  in  the  lower  House.  He  wrote  a 
“Voyage  from  Smyrna,  with  an  Account  of  Turkey.” 
Died  in  1691. 

See  Roger  North,  “Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North,”  1740-42. 

North,  (Sir  Edward,)  a distinguished  English  lawyer 
under  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Mary.  Died 
in  1564. 

North,  (Francis,)  Baron  Guildford  or  Guilford,  com- 
monly styled  Lord-Keeper  Guilford,  was  the  son  of 
Lord  Dudley  North,  and  was  born  in  1637.  About  1655 
he  entered  as  a student  the  Middle  Temple.  Soon  after 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  he  went  on  the  Norfolk  circuit, 
where  his  family  interest  lay,  and  relied  for  success  on 
sycophantic  arts.  He  was  appointed  solicitor-general 
in  1671,  attorney-general  in  1673,  and  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas  in  1675.  He  was  the  obsequious  servant 
of  the  court,  and  an  ultra-royalist,  or  Tory,  in  politics. 
“He  was  a party,”  says  Macaulay,  “to  some  of  the 
foulest  judicial  murders  recorded  in  our  history.”  In 
1682  he  obtained  the  great  seal,  with  the  title  of  lord 
keeper.  On  the  accession  of  James  II.  (February,  1685) 
the  great  seal  was  left  in  his  custody,  but  he  was  super- 
seded in  his  political  functions  by  his  rival,  Lord  Jeffreys. 
Lord  Guilford  died  in  September,  1685,  leaving  his  title 
to  his  son  Francis. 

See  Roger  North,  “ Life  of  Francis  North  Lord  Campbell, 
“ Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors;”  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  ii., 
(1820  ;)  Macaulay,  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  i.  chap.  ii. 

North,  (Frederick,)  second  Earl  of  Guildford,  an 
English  Tory  statesman,  better  known  as  Lord  North, 
was  born  in  1733.  He  was  a son  of  Francis,  Earl  of 
Guildford,  who  died  in  1790,  and  was  a great-grandson 
of  the  lord  keeper  of  that  name.  In  1763  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  He  became  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1769.  He  was  a successful  debater,  and,  on  account 
of  his  wit  and  suavity  of  temper,  a great  favourite  with 
the  House.  He  also  gained  the  extraordinary  favour  of 
the  king  by  his  readiness  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  prime  minister  in  the  emergency  which  arose  on  the 
resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  1770.  The  prin- 
cipal event  of  his  administration  was  the  American  war, 
which  he  prosecuted  with  great  pertinacity.  Though 
fiercely  assailed  by  Burke,  Fox,  and  Lord  Chatham,  he 
maintained  his  power  with  eminent  tact  and  ability,  and 
was  supported  by  large  majorities  in  the  House,  until 
March,  1782,  when  he  resigned,  after  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  had  terminated  the  American  war.  He  re- 
tained, however,  the  royal  favour  until  he  entered  into 
the  ill-omened  coalition  with  Fox  against  the  Shelburne 
ministry.  In  March,  1783,  Lord  North  became  secretary 
of  state  in  the  coalition  ministry  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Portland  was  the  nominal  head.  He  was  dismissed  in 
December,  1783,  when  Pitt  became  premier.  In  1790 
he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Guildford.  Died  in  1792. 

North,  (George,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in 
London  in  1710,  published  several  treatises  on  numis- 
matics. Died  in  1772. 

North,  (John,)  D.D.,  a son  of  Lord  Dudley  North, 
was  born  in  1645.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  at 
Cambridge,  and  published  editions  of  seveial  works  of 
Plato.  Died  in  1683. 

North,  (Roger,)  a younger  son  of  Lord  Dudley 
North,  and  a brother  of  Sir  Dudley  North,  was  born 
about  1650.  He  studied  law,  and  became  steward  of  th" 
courts  to  Archbishop  Sheldon.  He  was  author  of  several 
woiks,  the  most  important  of  which  is  “ The  Lives  of 
Francis  North,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Sir 
Dudley  North,  and  Rev.  John  North,”  (1740-42.)  This 
is  w itten  in  an  affected,  pedantic  style,  but  contains 
valuable  matter.  Died  in  1733. 

North,  (Sir  Thomas.)  an  f nglish  writer,  tran=la*e 


“ The  Dial  ol  Princes”  from  the  French,  and  the  “Moral 
Philosophy  ” of  Doni  from  the  Italian.  He  also  made 
the  first  translation  of  Plutarch’s  “ Lives  ” into  English 
(1579.)  He  died  after  1579. 

Northbrook,  (Thomas  George  Baring,)  Earl 
of,  an  English  politician,  was  bom  in  1826.  He  was  a 
lord  of  the  admiralty  1857-8,  under-secretary  for  India 
1859-61,  and  under-secretary  for  war  1861-66  and  1868- 
72.  From  1872  to  1876  he  was  governor- general  of 
India,  and  from  1880  to  1885  he  was  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty. 

Nor-thamp'ton,  (Spencer  Joshua  Alwyne 
Compton,)  Marquis  of,  an  English  patron  of  science 
and  literature,  was  born  in  1790.  He  became  president 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Died  in  1851. 

North’cote,  (James,)  an  English  artist,  horn  at  Ply- 
mouth in  1746.  Having  studied  under  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  he  visited  Italy  in  1777,  and,  after  his  return, 
was  made  a Royal  Academician.  Among  his  best  pro- 
ductions are  “Hubert  and  Arthur”  and  “The  Murder  of 
the  Princes  in  the  Tower.”  He  also  published  “ The 
Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,”  (1813.)  Died  in  1831. 

Northcote,  (Sir  Stafford  Henry,)  an  English 
statesman,  was  born  in  London  in  1818.  He  was  at  one 
time  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  board  of 
trade  (1843-5.)  He  represented  Dudley  in  Parliament 
from  1855  t0  1857,  Stamford  from  1858  to  1866,  and 
North  Devon  from  1866  to  1884.  He  was  financial 
secretary  to  the  treasury  in  1859,  president  of  the  boaid 
of  trade  1866,  secretary  of  state  for  India  1867-8,  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  1874-80.  On  the  elevation 
of  Mr.  Distaeli  to  the  peerage  in  1876,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  became  leader  of  the  Conseivative  partv  in 
the  House  of  Common-,  and  he  maintained  this  difficu  t 
position  until  1885,  when  on  the  formation  of  L-  rd 
Sali-bury’s  fiist  administration  he  passed  to  the  upper 
hou^e  as  Eail  of  Iddesleigh,  at  the  same  time  taking 
office  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  In  the  second 
Salisbury  administra  ion  (1886),  Lord  Iddesleigh  became 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  He  had  ju-t 
resigned  this  office  when  he  died  suddenly  of  heart 
disease  at  the  premier’s  residence,  on  the  12th  January, 
1887. 

Nor-thuin'ber-land,  (Algernon  Percy,)  tenth 
Earl  of,  born  in  1602,  was  a son  of  Henry,  ninth  earl. 
He  was  lord  high  admiral  under  Charles  I.  Died  in  1668. 

Northumberland,  (Algernon  Percy,)  Duke  of, 
a British  peer,  born  in  1792.  He  entered  the  navy  in 
his  youth,  and  served  against  the  French.  In  1847  he 
inherited  the  dukedom  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Henry. 
He  obtained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  about  1850.  Died 
in  1865. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of.  See  Dudley,  (John.) 

Northumberland,  (Henry  Percy,)  first  Earl  of, 
an  English  commander,  was  a son  of  Henry  Percy.  His 
mother  was  Mary,  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
and  a great-granddaughter  of  King  Henry  III.  He  was 
a friend  of  Wycliffe,  the  Reformer.  In  1377  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Northumberland  by  Richard  II.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  agents  of  the  revolution  which 
raised  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne  in  1399.  In  1402  Percy 
defeated  the  Scotch  under  Douglas  at  Ilomildon  Hill. 
He  united  with  his  son  Hotspur  in  rebellion  against  the 
king  in  1403,  and  was  killed  in  battle  in  1408. 

Northumberland,  (Henry  Percy,)  second  Earl 
OF,  was  a son  of  Hotspur.  He  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, the  first  earl,  in  1408,  and  was  restored  to  the 
earldom  by  Henry  V.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  Roses  he 
fought  for  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Saint  Alban’s,  in  1455.  His  son,  the  third  earl, 
.fell  at  the  battle  of  Towton,  in  1460. 

Northumberland,  (Henry  Percy,)  ninth  Earl  of, 
surnamed  the  Wizard,  born  in  1563,  was  a son  of 
Henry,  the  eighth  earl,  who  died  in  the  Tower  in  1585. 
He  commanded  a ship  in  the  battle  against  the  Invin- 
cible Armada  in  1588.  He  was  a cousin  of  Thomas 
Percy,  an  accomplice  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  (1605,) 
and,  although  the  earl  himself  was  a Protestant,  he  was 
confined  many  years  in  the  Tower  on  suspicion.  He 
acquired  the  appellation  of  “ Wizard”  by  his  study  of 
occult  sciences  in  prison.  Died  in  1632. 
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Northumberland,  (Hugh  Percy,)  Duke  of,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1785,  and  inherited  his 
father’s  title  in  1817.  He  favoured  the  Tory  party.  He 
was  a liberal  patron  of  science,  and  was  much  interested 
in  botany  and  horticulture.  Died  in  1847. 

Nor'ton,  (Andrews,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  American 
theologian  and  scholar,  born  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts, 
in  1786.  He  graduated  in  1804  at  Harvard  College,  and 
in  1813  succeeded  Dr.  Channing  as  biblical  lecturer  in 
that  institution.  He  filled  the  chair  of  Dexter  professor 
of  sacred  literature  at  Harvard  from  1819  till  1830.  His 
most  important  work  is  entitled  “ Evidences  of  the  Gen- 
uineness of  the  Gospels,”  (3  vols.,  1837-44.)  He  was 
for  a time  editor  of  the  “General  Repository  and  Re- 
view,” published  at  Cambridge,  and  contributed  many 
able  articles  to  the  religious  and  literary  periodicals  of 
the  time.  Among  these  may  be  named  articles  on 
“Franklin”  and  “Byron,”  in  the  “North  American  Re- 
view.” In  his  theological  views  Dr.  Norton  was  a 
Unitarian  of  the  conservative  school.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Boston.  Died  at  Newport 
in  1853.  He  left  a “Translation  of  the  Gospels,”  pub- 
lished in  1856.  “ He  displayed,”  says  R.  W.  Griswold, 

“ exact  and  comprehensive  learning  and  a style  singu- 
larly clear,  compact,  and  beautiful.”  (“  Prose  Writers 
of  America.”)  He  also  wrote  poems  which  were  much 
admired. 

Norton,  (Asahel  Strong,)  an  American  minister, 
born  at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  in  1766.  He  preached 
at  Clinton,  New  York,  for  many  years.  Died  in  1853. 

Nor'ton,  (Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah,)  an  emi- 
nent English  writer,  born  in  1808,  was  a granddaughter 
of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  She  received  a superior 
education,  and  in  her  seventeenth  year  wrote  a volume 
of  poetry  entitled  “The  Sorrows  of  Rosalie,”  which  was 
published  anonymously,  (1829.)  In  1827  she  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Hon.  George  Chappie  Norton ; but  this 
union  proved  most  unfortunate,  and  a divorce  took 
place  between  the  parties  in  1836.  She  had  published 
in  1830  her  poem  of  “The  Undying  One,”  which  was 
received  with  great  favour.  It  was  succeeded  by  “A 
Voice  from  the  Factories,”  (1836,)  “The  Dream,  and 
other  Poems,”  (1840,)  “ The  Child  of  the  Islands,”  (1845,) 
and  “Aunt  Carry’s  Ballads,”  (1847.)  She  has  also  written 
a romance,  entitled  “Stuart  of  Dupleith,”  (1847,)  and 
“Tales  and  Sketches  in  Prose  and  Verse,”  (1850,)  many 
of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  fidelity  to  nature, 
pathos,  and  intensity  of  feeling.  Among  her  later  works 
were  a “ Letter  to  the  Queen  on  Lord  Cranworth’s  Mar- 
riage and  Divorce  Bill,”  (1855,)  “Lives  of  the  Sheri- 
dans,” “Lady  of  La  Garaye,”  (1861,)  and  “Lost  and 
Saved,”  (1863.)  Mrs.  Norton  is  described  by  Mrs.  Sedg- 
wick, in  her  “ Letters  from  Abroad,”  as  uniting  mascu- 
line force  with  feminine  delicacy.  In  1876  she  was 
married  to  Sir  William  S'irling-Maxwell.  She  died 
about  a year  afterwards  in  1877. 

Norton,  (Sir  Charles  Bo  wyer  Addf.rley,)  Lord, 
a Conservative  politician,  was  born  in  1814.  He  was 
president  of  the  board  of  trade  1874  8,  and  on  resigning 
was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

Norton,  (Lady  Frances,)  an  English  moralist  and 
writer,  born  about  1650,  was  the  wife  of  Sir  George 
Norton.  She  wrote  “ Memento  Mori,”  and  “The  Ap- 
plause of  Virtue,”  (1705.)  Died  in  1720. 

See  Prudhomme,  “ Biographie  des  Femmes  ceRbres.” 

Norton,  (John,)  an  English  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  published  a work  entitled  “ The  Scholar’s  Vade- 
Mecum.” 

Norton,  (John,)  a learned  Puritan  divine  and  theo- 
logical writer,  born  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  in  1606, 
emigrated  in  1635  to  America,  and  became  a minister  at 
Boston.  Died  in  1663. 

Norton,  (John  P.,)  an  American  chemist,  was  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  chemistry  at  Yale  College.  Died 
in  1851. 

Norton,  (Thomas,)  an  English  Calvinistic  writer, 
born  in  Bedfordshire  in  the  sixteenth  century,  published 
some  tracts  against  popery.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
assisted  Sackville  in  his  tragedy  of  “ Ferrex  and  Porrex.” 

See  Warton,  “ History  of  English  Poetry Ellis,  “ Specimens 
of  the  Early  English  Poets.” 


Norvi  (nor've)  or  Nor,  written  also  Narfi,  [etymology 
doubtful,]  a giant  mentioned  in  the  “Edda”  as  the  first 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jotunheim.  He  had  a daughter 
named  Night,  who  was  married  to  Anar  or  Onar.*  The 
offspring  of  this  union  was  the  Earth.  She  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  Dellitig  or  Dellinger,  (i.e.  the  “ Dawn,”) 
and  bore  to  him  a bright  and  beautiful  son  called  Day. 
Then  Odin  took  Night  and  Day  and  placed  them  in 
heaven,  and  gave  them  two  horses  and  two  cars,  that 
they  might  journey  in  succession  round  the  world.  Night 
rides  first  with  her  horse,  called  Rimfaxi  or  Hrimfaxi, 
(hrim-  (or  hreem-)  fik'se, — that  is,  “ Frosty-mane,”)  who 
every  morning  bedews  the  earth  with  foam  from  his 
bit.  The  horse  of  Day  is  named  Skinfaxi,  (or  “ Shining- 
mane,”)  because  his  radiant  mane  sends  forth  the  light 
which  illuminates  heaven  and  earth. 

See  Mallet,  “Northern  Antiquities,”  vol.  ii.  fable  vi. ; Thorpe, 
“Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  i. 

Norvins,  de,  deh  iior'vIn',  (Jacques  Marquet — 
mSR'ki',)  Baron  de  Montbreton,  (mdN'bReh-tiN',)  a 
French  litterateur  and  politician,  born  in  Paris  in  1769. 
He  wrote  a “Picture  of  the  French  Revolution,”  (1819,) 
a “ History  of  Napoleon,”  (9th  edition,  4 vols.,  1839,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1854. 

Nor'wood,  (Richard,)  an  English  geometer,  who 
lived  about  1630-50,  was  the  author  of  several  treatises 
on  trigonometry,  navigation,  etc.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated 
for  having  been  one  of  the  first  who  measured  a degree 
of  the  meridian. 

See  Hutton,  “Mathematical  Dictionary.” 

Nosselt  or  Noesselt,  nos'sSlt,  (Johann  August,)  a 
German  theologian,  born  at  Halle  in  1734  ; died  in  1807. 

Nos'sis,  a Greek  poetess,  born  at  Locris  or  Locri, 
in  Southern  Italy,  flourished  about  310  B.C.  She  wrote 
graceful  epigrams,  twelve  of  which  are  in  the  Greek 
Anthology. 

See  Bentley,  “Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris.” 

Nostitz  und  Janckendorf,  von,  fon  nos'tits  oont 
ySn'ken-doRf',  (Gottlob  Adolf  Ernst,)  a German 
poet,  known  under  the  pseudonym  of  Arthur  von 
Nordstern,  was  born  in  Upper  Lusatia  in  1765.  He 
was  the  author  of  “ Songs  for  Free-Masons,”  “ Christian 
Emblems,”  and  other  poems.  Died  in  1836. 

His  son,  Eduard  Gottlob,  rose  through  various 
offices  to  be  minister  of  the  interior  for  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony. 

Nos-tra-da'mus  or  Notre-Dame,  not’R-dtm',  (Mi- 
chel,) a famous  French  astrologer  and  physician,  of  Jew- 
ish extraction,  born  at  Saint-Remi,  in  Provence,  in  1503. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  at  Aix  and  Lyons 
(1546-47)  he  acquired  a high  reputation  from  the  cures 
he  effected  with  a medicine  of  his  own  invention.  In 
1555  he  published  a collection  of  prophecies,  (in  verse,) 
entitled  “Centuries,”  which  caused  a great  sensation 
and  obtained  for  him  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis.  He  was  invited  by  her  to  Paris,  loaded 
with  favours,  and  charged  to  draw  the  horoscope  of  the 
princes,  her  sons.  He  afterwards  became  physician-in- 
ordinary to  Charles  IX.  He  died  in  1556.  Several  of 
his  predictions  are  said  to  have  been  fulfilled.  Owing  to 
his  having  foretold  the  downfall  of  Romanism,  his  works 
were  interdicted  by  the  pope,  (1781.) 

See  E.  Jaubert,  “Vie  de  M.  Nostradamus,”  1656;  P.  J.  de 
Haitze,  “Vie  de  M.  Nostradamus,”  1712;  “La  Vie  de  Nostra- 
damus,” (anonymous,)  Paris,  1789;  E.  Bareste,  “Nostradamus,” 
Paris,  1842  ; Th.  Bouys,  “ Considerations  sur  les  Sibyles  et  sur 
Nostradamus,”  1806. 

Nota,  no'ti,  (Alberto,)  an  Italian  dramatist,  born  at 
Turin  in  1775,  was  the  author  of  several  popular  plays 
of  the  class  called  sentimental  comedy.  Among  these 
may  be  named  “The  Duchess  of  La  Valliere,”  “The 
Widow  in  Solitude,”  and  “ Domestic  Peace.”  They 
have  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  have  been 
translated  into  French,  German,  Spanish,  Swedish,  and 
Russian.  Died  in  1847. 

See  “ Vie  d’Alberto  Nota,”  prefixed  to  the  tenth  edition  of  his 
works  ; Schedoni,  “Trattenimento  sopra  le  Commedie  di  A.  Nota," 
1826;  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1828. 


* Probably  allied  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  an  and  the  Norse  einr,  signi- 
fying “origin,”  and  hence,  as  an  adjective,  “original,”  “primeval.” 
See  Bosworth’s  “Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary.” 
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Nothnagel,  not'nd-gel,  (Johann  Andreas  Benja- 
mjn,)  a German  painter  and  engraver,  born  in  Saxe- 
Coburg  in  1729;  died  about  1800. 

Notliomb,  no'tdN',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a Belgian  states- 
man, born  at  Messancy  in  1805.  He  was  appointed  min- 
ister of  public  works  in  1837,  and  in  1841  minister  of  the 
interior.  His  “ Historical  and  Political  Essay  on  the 
Belgian  Revolution”  (1833)  was  translated  into  German 
and  Italian.  He  was  president  of  the  Council  from  1843 
to  June,  1845. 

See  L.  de  Lom£nie,  “Galerie  des  Contemporains “ Nouvelle 
Biograpliie  Generale.” 

Notker,  not'ker,  surnamed  Phys'icus,  a learned  Ger- 
man monk  and  physician  of  the  tenth  century,  was  like- 
wise celebrated  as  an  artist  and  poet.  Died  in  975. 

Notker,  a German  ecclesiastic,  was  a nephew  of  the 
emperor  Otho  I.  He  became  dean  of  the  convent  of 
Saint  Gall,  and  Bishop  of  Liege,  (972.)  Died  in  1007. 

Notker,  surnamed  La'iseo,  and  called  also  Teu- 
ton'icus,  born  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
entered  the  monastery  of  Saint  Gall,  where  he  was 
appointed  principal  teacher.  He  had  a high  reputation 
for  learning,  and  made  numerous  translations  from 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  His  version  of  the 
Psalms  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  important  monu- 
ments of  early  German  literature.  Died  in  1022. 

Not'man,  (John,)  a distinguished  architect,  born  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  July  22,  1810.  In  1831  he  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  continued  to  reside  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  laid  out  the  grounds  of  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery, 
designed  all  the  architectural  embellishments,  and  su- 
perintended their  execution.  He  devoted  himself  par- 
ticularly to  church  architecture,  in  which  department  he 
had  few  if  any  superiors  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  me- 
diaeval architecture.  Lie  possessed  great  enthusiasm  for 
his  art,  as  well  as  poetic  sensibility,  and  in  his  works  he 
seemed  to  address  himself  not  so  much  to  the  senses  as 
to  the  soul.  He  died  March  3,  1865.  Among  his  chief 
works  may  be  mentioned  Saint  Mark’s  Church,  in  Lo- 
cust Street,  regarded  as  among  the  very  best  specimens 
of  the  Gothic  style  in  America,  the  fagade  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  on  Logan  Square,  and  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  near  Walnut  and  Nineteenth  Streets, 
of  which  the  noble  doorway  is  especially  admired. 

Notre,  Le.  See  Lenotre. 

Notre-Dame,  (Michel.)  See  Nostradamus. 

Notre-Dame,  de,  deh  not’R'dim',  (C£sar,)  a French 
writer,  born  at  Salon  in  1555,  was  a son  of  Michel  Nos- 
tradamus. He  obtained  the  title  of  gentleman  of  the 
chamber  to  Louis  XIII.  He  wrote  several  poems,  and 
a “ History  of  Provence,”  (1614.)  Died  in  1629. 

Nott,  (Ahraham,)  an  American  jurist  and  politician, 
born  at  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  in  1767,  settled  in  South 
Carolina,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1800.  Died 
in  1830. 

Nott,  (Eliphalet,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  divine, 
born  in  Windham  county,  Connecticut,  in  1773.  He 
was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Albany,  and  in  1804  became  president  of  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  New  York.  He  filled  this  post 
for  nearly  sixty  years,  and  was  greatly  instrumental  in 
promoting  the  prosperity  and  reputation  of  the  college. 
He  published  “Counsels  to  Young  Men,”  “Lectures 
on  Temperance,”  etc.  Died  in  1866. 

Nott,  (Henry  Junius,)  son  of  Abraham  Nott,  noticed 
above,  was  born  in  1797.  He  graduated  at  South  Caro- 
lina College,  and  was  afterwards  professor  of  logic 
and  the  philosophy  of  language  in  that  institution.  He 
published  “Novelettes  of  a Traveller,”  etc.,  and  was 
a contributor  to  the  “ Southern  Review.”  He  was 
wrecked  in  the  steamer  Home  in  1837. 

Nott,  (John,)  an  English  poet,  scholar,  and  physi- 
cian, born  at  Worcester  in  1751.  He  made  translations 
from  the  Latin  and  Italian,  and  from  the  Persian  of 
Hafiz;  he  also  published  an  original  poem,  entitled 
“ Alonzo.”  Died  in  1826. 

Nott,  (Josiah  Clark,)  brother  of  Henry  Junius, 
noticed  above,  was  born  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
in  1804,  and  graduated  as  a physician  in  Philadelphia. 


He  has  published  “The  Physical  History  of  the  Jewish. 
Race,”  “Types  of  Mankind,”  (1854,)  and  “Indigenous 
Races  of  the  Earth,”  (1857,)  the  last  two  conjointly  with 
G.  R.  Gliddon. 

Nott,  (Sir  William,)  a distinguished  officer,  born  in 
Carmarthen,  in  Wales,  in  1782,  served  in  the  Afghan 
war,  and  attained  the  rank  of  major-general.  Died  in 
184=;. 

Nottingham,  Earl  of.  See  Finch,  (Daniel.) 

Nottingham,  not'ting-am,  (Heneage  Finch,)  first 
Earl  of,  an  English  lawyer  and  statesman,  born  in 
Kent  in  1621.  He  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  about 
1635,  studied  law  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  became  an 
eloquent  lawyer.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
(1660)  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  and  took  part 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  regicides.  He  was  chosen  in 
1661  to  represent  the  University  of  Oxford  in  Parlia- 
ment, became  attorney-general  in  1670,  and  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England  in  December,  1675.  In  1681  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Nottingham.  Died  in  1682. 

See  Lord  Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors;”  Foss, 
“The  Judges  of  England;”  “ Biographia  Britannica.” 

Nouailher,  noo'&'li',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French 
painter  and  enameller,  born  in  1742  ; died  in  1804. 

Noue,  dela,  deh  It  noo,  (Franqois,)  called  Bras  df. 
Fer,  (bRt  deh  feR,)  i.e.  “ Iron-arm,”  a celebrated  French 
commander  and  Huguenot,  was  born  near  Nantes  in  1531. 
He  commanded  the  rear-guard  at  the  battle  of  Jarnac, 
in  1569,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Moncontour.  Having 
lost  his  left  arm  at  the  siege  of  Fontenay,  he  supplied  its 
place  by  an  iron  arm.  In  1573  he  took  command  of  the 
insurgents  at  La  Rochelle,  which  he  defended  for  four 
years.  After  peace  had  been  concluded  between  Henry 
of  Navarre  and  the  Catholics,  La  Noue  went  in  1578  to 
Flanders,  where  he  fought  against  the  Spaniards  and 
soon  became  general -in-chief.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
in  1580,  and  detained  as  such  for  five  years.  Having 
joined  the  army  of  Henry  IV.,  he  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Ivry,  (1590,)  and  was  killed  at  Lamballe  in  1591.  He 
had  a high  reputation  for  virtue  and  talents.  His  “Po- 
litical and  Militaiy  Discourses”  (1587)  entitle  him  to  a 
place  among  the  best  prose  writers  of  his  time. 

See  BrantSme,  “Vies  des  grands  Capitaines;”  Davila,  “ His- 
tory of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France;”  Sjsmondi,  “ Histoire  des  Fran- 
Vais  ;”  De  Thou,  “ Historia  sui  Temporis  ;”  “ Nouvelle  Biograt  hie 
Generale;”  Haag,  “bp  France  protestante ;”  Motley,  “United 
Netherlands,”  vols.  ii.  and  iii. 

Noue,  de  la,  (Odf.t,)  Seigneur  de  Teligny,  a French 
officer  and  poet,  was  a son  of  the  preceding.  He  fought 
for  Henry  IV.,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  marechal -de- 
camp, with  the  title  of  counsellor  to  the  king.  He  wrote 
an  essay  called  a “ Paradox  that  Adversity  is  more 
necessary  than  Prosperity,”  (1588,)  and  “Christian 
Poems,”  (“  Poesies  chretiennes,”  1594.)  Died  in  1618. 

Noue,  La.  See  Lanoue. 

Nouet,  noo'M,  (Jacques,)  a French  Jesuit,  born  at 
Mans  in  1605,  wrote  a number  of  moral  and  religious 
works.  Died  in  1680. 

Nouet,  (Nicolas  Antoine,)  a French  astronomer, 
born  in  Lorraine  in  1740;  died  in  1811. 

Nougarede  de  Fayet,  noo'gi'rid'  deh  ft'yV,  (An- 
dr£  Jean  Simon,)  Baron,  a French  jurist  and  magis- 
trate, born  at  Montpellier  in  1765,  published  several 
legal  and  historical  works.  Died  in  1845. 

Nougarede  de  Fayet,  (Auguste,)  a French  jurist, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1811.  He 
wrote  a number  of  legal  and  miscellaneous  treatises. 
Died  in  1853. 

Nougaret,  noo'gt'rM,  (Pierre  Jean  Baptiste,)  a 
voluminous  and  mediocre  French  writer,  born  at  La 
Rochelle  in  1742,  was  the  author  of  poems,  tales,  dramas, 
and  historical  works.  Died  in  1823. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Noulleau,  noo'lo',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  eccle- 
siastic and  theological  writer,  born  at  Saint-Brieuc  in 
1604 ; died  in  1672. 

Noureddin  or  Nour-Eddyn.  See  Noor-ed-Df.en. 

Nourrit,  noor'e',  (Adolphe,)  a popular  French  singer 
and  actor,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1802  ; died  in  1839. 

Nova,  de,  di  no'vi,  (Juan,)  a Spanish  navigator, 
born  in  Galicia,  entered  the  service  of  Emanuel,  King 
of  Portugal.  He  sailed  for  the  Indies  in  1501,  and  dis- 
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covered  on  his  route  the  Isle  of  Conception,  and  another 
a1  no  great  distance,  to  which  he  gave  his  name.  On  his 
return,  in  1502,  he  discovered  Saint  Helena. 

Novalis,  no-vi'lis,  the  assumed  name  of  (Friedrich) 
Von  Hardenberg,  (fon  haR'den-bSRG',)  a celebrated 
German  philosopher  and  mystical  writer,  born  at  Wider- 
stadt,  Saxony,  May  2,  1772.  He  was  a son  of  Baron 
von  Hardenberg,  a member  of  the  Society  of  Herrnhuters 
or  Moravians.  He  studied  successively  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Jena,  Leipsic,  and  Wittenberg.  Among  the 
intimate  friends  of  his  early  youth  were  Frederick  Schle- 
gel,  Fichte,  and  Schelling.  About  1797  he  produced  his 
“ Hymns  to  the  Night.”  He  was  affianced  to  Julia  von 
Charpentier  in  1798,  but  their  marriage  was  prevented 
by  his  death.  About  this  date  he  wrote  the  “ Disciples 
at  Sais.”  His  constitution  had  always  been  delicate.  He 
died  of  consumption,  at  Weissenfels,  in  March,  1801. 
His  most  extensive  work  is  a mystical  romance  entitled 
“ Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen,”  which,  however,  he  left 
unfinished.  It  is  enveloped  in  a rather  obscure  sym- 
bolism, and  displays  a wild  and  eccentric  imagination. 
He  also  wrote  a remarkable  work  called  “ Christianity 
in  Europe.” 

See  a “ Biography  of  Novalis,”  by  Tieck,  prefixed  to  his  collected 
works,  (“Novalis  Schriften,”)  2 vols.,  1802;  Carlyle,  “ Miscel- 
lanies,” article  “ Novalis  Madame  de  Stael,  “ De  1’Allemagne 
Gervinus,  “ Geschiclue  der  Deutschen  Dichtung “ Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale.  ” 

Novara,  no-vi'rJ,  (Domenico  Maria,)  an  Italian 
astronomer,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1464,  taught  astronomy 
at  Bologna,  and  numbered  among  his  pupils  the  cele- 
brated Copernicus.  Died  in  1514. 

Novarini,  no-vfi-ree'nee,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  theo- 
logian, born  at  Verona  in  1594,  wrote  “Commentaries 
on  the  Gospels,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1650. 

Novat.  See  Novatus. 

Novatian,  no-va'she-an,  [Lat.  Novatia'nus  ; Fr. 
Novatien,  no/vi/seJ>N',]  the  founder  of  a sect  called 
Novatians.  He  became  a presbyter  of  the  Church  at 
Rome,  and  insisted  on  a rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
discipline  against  the  Lapsi, — i.e.  those  members  of 
the  Church  who  under  the  pressure  of  persecution  had 
relapsed  into  idolatry  or  had  been  guilty  of  apostasy. 
On  this  question  the  Church  was  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, which  in  251  a.d.  elected  two  rival  bishops  of  Rome, 
Novatian  and  Cornelius,  the  latter  of  whom  advocated 
greater  laxity  or  charity  in  the  treatment  of  the  weak 
brethren.  Novatian  was  condemned  by  a general 
Council  held  at  Rome,  and  his  rival  obtained  the  office. 
The  Novatians  became  numerous,  and  existed  for  more 
than  a century  as  a separate  sect.  Some  writers  con- 
found him  with  Novatus,  mentioned  below. 

See  Fleury,  “ Histoire  eccldsiastique Pluquet,  “Diction- 
naire  des  tUr^sies.” 

Novatianus.  See  Novatian. 

Novatien.  See  Novatian. 

No-va'tus,  [Fr.  Novat,  no'vi',]  a presbyter  of  Car- 
thage, called  a heresiarch  by  Catholic  writers,  was  an 
adversary  of  Cyprian.  He  was  excommunicated  in  251 
a.d., — probably  because  he  resisted  the  assumption  of 
the  bishops  who  wished  to  domineer  over  the  Church; 
for  he  is  not  charged  with  dogmatical  heresy. 

See  Fleury,  “ Histoire  ecclesiastique.” 

Novella,  no-vel'li,  alearned  and  beautiful  Italian  lady, 
born  at  Padua  in  1312,  was  a daughter  of  the  celebrated 
jurist  Giovanni  d’ Andrea.  She  was  profoundly  versed 
in  philosophy  and  jurisprudence,  and  was  accustomed, 
in  her  father’s  absence,  to  lecture  in  his  place.  She  is 
said  to  have  lectured  with  a curtain  drawn  before  her, 

“ Lest  the  students 

Should  let  their  young  eyes  wander  o’er  her. 

And  quite  forget  their  jurisprudence.” 

Died  in  1366. 

See  Ginc.uen^,  “Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Generale.” 

Novelli,  no-vel'lee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  sculptor, 
born  at  Castel-Franco  in  1600,  worked  at  Florence.  A 
statue  of  Mary  Magdalene  is  called  his  master-piece. 
He  also  made  telescopes  so  superior  that  Torricelli  said 
of  him,  “Behold,  another  Galileo  flourishes!”  (“En 
virescit  Galilteus  alter  !”)  Died  in  1662. 

See  Baldinucci,  “Notizie.” 


Novelli,  (Pietro,)  called  II  Morrealf.se,  (61  ntor- 
ri-a-lS/sa,)  an  Italian  painter  and  architect,  born  at  Mor- 
reale  in  1608.  He  adorned  the  churches  of  Palermo 
with  many  oil-paintings.  He  also  painted  some  frescos. 
According  to  E.  Breton,  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale,”  he  was  the  greatest  painter  that  Sicily  ever 
produced.  Died  in  1647. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Ticozzi,  “Dizio- 
nario.” 

Novelli,  (Pietro  Antonio,)  an  Italian  painter  and 
poet,  born  at  Venice  in  1729;  died  in  1804.  His  son 
Francesco,  born  in  1764,  was  an  engraver. 

Novello,  no-vel'lo,  (Clara,)  Countess  Gigliucci,  (j6l- 
yoot'chee, ) a famous  singer,  a daughter  of  Vincent 
Novello,  was  born  in  London  in  1818.  She  performed 
in  Paris  and  London.  She  was  married  to  Count  Gi- 
gliucci about  1845. 

Novello,  (Vincent,)  an  eminent  musician,  born  in 
London  in  1781,  was  the  son  of  an  Italian.  He  com- 
posed music  for  the  Church,  and  published  several  col- 
lections of  the  works  of  other  composers.  He  was  the 
father  of  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  and  Clara,  Countess 
Gigliucci.  Died  in  1861. 

See  “Life  of  V.  Novello,”  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ci.arke. 

Noverre,  no'vaiR',  (Jean  Georges,)  born  in  Paris  in 
1727,  is  celebrated  for  the  improvements  he  introduced 
into  the  ballet  and  the  art  of  dancing.  He  was  the 
author  of  “Letters  on  the  Imitative  Arts,”  etc.,  (1807,) 
and  several  dramatic  works,  and  was  appointed  chief 
ballet-master  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Paris. 
Died  in  1810. 

See  the  “Monthly  Review”  for  April,  1786. 

Noves,  de,  deh  nov,  (or  no'vSs,)  (Laura,)  a French 
lady,  celebrated  as  the  subject  of  Petrarch’s  sonnets, 
was  born  near  Avignon  in  1307  ; died  in  1348. 

See  De  Sade,  “Memoires  sur  Petrarque,”  1744. 

Novikof,  Novikov,  or  Novikow,  nov'e-kof,  (Ni- 
kolai Ivanov  itch.)  a Russian  litterateur,  born  near 
Moscow  in  1744.  He  published  a “ Lexicon  of  Russian 
Authors,”  and  a work  entitled  “The  Painter,”  which 
was  very  successful.  He  established  in  Moscow  a Ty- 
pographical Society  for  the  cheap  printing  of  valuable 
books,  and  contributed  in  many  ways  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education.  Died  in  1818. 

See  Gretch,  “ Essai  sur  I’Histoire  de  la  Literature  Russe.” 

No'vl-us,  (Q.,)  a Latin  comic  poet,  lived  about  80 
B.C.,  and  was  contemporary  with  Sulla  the  dictator.  Lie 
wrote  plays  called  Atellane. 

Nowell,  no'el,  (Alexander,)  an  English  theologian, 
born  in  Lancashire  about  1508,  was  a zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  Reformation.  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary  he  went  into  exile.  He  became  Dean  of  Saint 
Paul’s,  London,  in  1560,  and  took  a prominent  part  in 
the  Convocation  of  1563,  at  which  the  articles  of  re- 
ligion were  revised.  His  most  important  work  is  his 
“Catechism,”  which  was  published  in  Latin  in  1570 
and  in  English  about  1571.  This  is  the  “Larger  Cate- 
chism” adopted  by  the  Anglican  Church.  He  had  a 
high  reputation  for  learning  and  candour.  Died  in  1602. 

See  Churton,  “ Life  of  Alexander  Nowell,”  1809. 

Nowell,  (Lawrence,)  a younger  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, graduated  at  Oxford  in  1544.  He  became  Dean 
of  Lichfield  in  1559.  He  compiled  a Saxon  Vocabulary, 
which  he  gave  to  William  Lambarde  in  manuscript.  Died 
in  1576. 

Nox  or  Nyx,  [Gr.  Nvf  ; Fr.  Nuit,  nii'e' ; It.  Notte, 
not'ti,]  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  in  classic  my- 
thology, is  a personification  of  Night.  She  was  supposed 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Chaos,  the  brother  of  Erebus,  and 
the  mother  of  Day,  (Hetnera.)  Among  her  offspring 
were  Death,  Sleep,  Monnis,  Nemesis,  and  the  Parcae. 

Noy,  (William,)  a celebrated  English  lawyer,  born 
about  1577.  He  was  appointed  attorney-general  in  1631, 
and  thenceforth  became  the  advocate  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, though  he  had  previously  been  one  of  its 
strongest  opponents.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  King 
Charles  I.  levied  the  tax  of  ship-money,  which  was 
one  of  the  exciting  causes  of  the  civil  war.  He  wrote, 
among  other  legal  works,  “ The  Complete  Lawyer,”  and 
a “Treatise  on  the  Rights  of  the  Crown.”  Died  in  1634. 

See  Clarendon,  “ Memoirs Fuller,  “Worthies.” 
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Noydens,  no-e-dgns',  ? (Benito  Kemigio,)  a Spanish 
philologist,  born  in  Aragon  about  1630,  published  a 
Spanish  Dictionary,  (1674.)  Died  in  1685. 

Noyer,  du.  See  Dunoyer. 

Noyes,  noiz,  (George  Rapall,)  D.D.,  an  American 
scholar  and  divine,  born  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts, 
in  1798.  He  was  elected  in  1840  Hancock  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages,  and  Dexter  lecturer  on 
Biblical  literature,  at  Harvard  College.  He  published 
translations  of  the  Psalms,  the  book  of  Job,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Bible,  and  contributed  to  the  “Christian 
Examiner.”  Died  in  1868. 

See  the  “ North  American  Review”  for  October,  1832. 

Noyes,  (William  Curtis,)  an  American  jurist,  born 
in  Rensselaer  county,  New  York,  in  1805.  He  practised 
law  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  died  in  December, 
1864. 

Nucci,  noot'chee,  (Benedetto,)  an  Italian  painter, 
of  the  Roman  school,  was  born  at  Gubbio  about  1520; 
died  in  1587. 

Nuck,  nook,  (Anton,)  a skilful  German  anatomist 
and  physician,  born  about  1660.  He  was  professor  of 
surgery  and  anatomy  at  Leyden,  and  subsequently  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  He  made  several  valu- 
able discoveries  relative  to  the  lymphatic  vessels  and 
glands,  and  published  a treatise  “On  the  New  Salival 
Duct,”  and  one  “On  the  Motion  of  the  Circular  Bile.” 
Died  in  1692. 

Nuenarius.  See  Neuenar. 

Nu'g^nt,  the  name  of  a noble  family,  originally  from 
Normandy,  who  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Richard  Nugent  was  created  by  King  James  I.  Earl  of 
Westmeath  in  1621.  George  Thomas  John  Nugent, 
born  in  1785,  became  Marquis  of  Westmeath  in  1822. 
He  was  a prominent  leader  of  the  Orange  party.  Sir 
George  Nugent,  grandson  of  Viscount  Clare,  born  in 
1757,  served  in  America  and  the  Netherlands.  He  was 
successively  appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica  and  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
1846  field-marshal.  Died  in  1849.  His  brother,  Sir 
Charles  Edmund  Nugent,  served  with  distinction 
under  Rodney,  and  was  created  admiral  of  the  blue  in 
1808.  In  1833  he  received  the  title  of  admiral  of  the 
fleet.  Died  in  1844. 

Nugent,  (Christopher,)  an  Irish  physician  of  con- 
siderable reputation,  was  father-in-law  of  the  celebrated 
Edmund  Burke.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
His  principal  work  is  an  “Essay  on  Hydrophobia,” 
(1753.)  Died  in  1775. 

Nugent,  (George  Nugent  Grenville,)  Lord,  an 
English  writer  and  liberal  statesman,  a son  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Buckingham,  was  born  in  1788.  On  entering 
Parliament,  in  1812,  he  became  a prominent  advocate  of 
the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  also  conspicuous  in 
the  defence  of  Queen  Caroline.  In  1830  he  was  made 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  soon  after  lord  high  commissary 
of  the  Ionian  Islands.  He  returned  to  England  in  1835, 
and  died  in  1850  or  1851.  He  published  very  interesting 
“ Memorials  of  John  Hampden,”  and  wrote,  in  conjunction 
with  his  wife,  “ Legends  of  Lilies,  by  the  Lord  and  Lady 
thereof.” 

See  the  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  June,  1846. 

Nugent,  (Comte  Laval  de  Westmeath,)  a general, 
born  in  Ireland  in  1777.  He  entered  the  Austrian  army 
at  an  early  age.  He  gained  some  advantages  over  the 
troops  of  Murat  in  1815.  About  1849  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  feld-marechal. 

Nugent,  (Robert  Craggs,)  Earl,  a poet  and  poli- 
tician, born  in  Ireland.  He  married  in  1736  Anne 
Craggs,  a daughter  of  Secretary  Craggs,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Addison.  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1741,  and  became  a lord  of  the  treasury.  About  1776 
he  obtained  the  title  of  Earl  Nugent.  Died  in  1788. 
He  published  a volume  of  poems  in  1739. 

Nugent,  (Thomas,)  LL.D.,  a learned  writer  and  com- 
piler, was  a native  of  Ireland.  He  published,  among 
other  works,  “Travels  through  Germany,”  (1768,)  and 
a “ French-and-English  Dictionary,”  (1774,)  often  re- 
printed. Died  in  1772. 

Nu'ma  Fora-pil'I-us,  the  second  king  of  Rome, 
celebrated  in  Roman  legends  or  fables  as  the  author  of 


the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Romans.  According  to 
these  legends,  Numa  was  a Sabine,  and  was  elected 
king  as  successor  to  Romulus.  Instructed  by  the  Ca- 
mena  Egeria,  he  prescribed  the  rites  of  public  worship, 
and  appointed  pontiffs,  augurs,  flamens,  and  vestals. 
Plis  reign  was  pacific  and  prosperous.  There  was  a 
prevalent  tradition  among  the  ancients  that  Numa  de- 
rived his  wisdom  from  Pythagoras. 

See  Plutarch,  “ Lives;”  Niebuhr,  “Romische  Geschichte 
J.  Meyer,  “Delineatio  Vitas  Numae  Pompilii,”  1765. 

Nu-me'nI-us,  [Notytywof,]  a Greek  philosopher,  born 
at  Apamea,  in  Syria,  is  called  a Pythagorean,  or  rather  a 
professor  of  a Platonico-Pythagorean  philosophy.  He 
lived  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  and  was  favour- 
ably mentioned  by  Origen.  He  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  great  Greek  schools  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Brah- 
mans, Magi,  and  Jews,  and  to  restore  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  to  its  original  purity.  His  works  are  not  extant. 

See  J.  Simon,  “Histoire  de  l’JScole  d’Alexandrie Ritter, 
“ History  of  Philosophy.” 

Nu-me'rl-an,  [Lat.  Numeria'nus;  Fr.  Num£rien, 
niPmi're^.N',]  (Marcus  Aurelius,)  son  of  Carus,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Emperor  of  Rome  in  284  A.D.,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother  Carinus.  He  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  in  the  same  year,  as  is  supposed,  by  his  father- 
in-law,  Arrius,  and  Diocletian  was  chosen  emperor. 
Numerianus  was  famed  as  an  orator  and  a poet.  His 
character  is  said  to  have  been  excellent. 

See  Vopiscus,  “Numerianus.” 

Numerieiv  See  Numerian. 

Nu-me-si-a'nus  or  No-mis-i-a'nus,  a physician  of 
Corinth,  flourished  in  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  numbered  the  celebrated  Galen  among 
his  pupils. 

Numitor.  See  Romulus. 

Nunes-Barreto,  noo'nSs  bar-ra'to,  (Belchior,)  a 
Portuguese  missionary,  born  at  Oporto  in  1520.  He  was 
employed  many  years  in  India,  and  wrote  interesting 
letters  on  Oriental  affairs.  Died  in  1571. 

Nunez,  noon'y§th,  (Alvarez,)  surnamed  Cabeqa  de 
Vaca,  (ki-ba'thS  d&  vi'ki,)  a Spanish  explorer,  was  the 
second  in  command  of  a party  which  discovered  or  ex- 
plored Florida  in  1528.  He  was  appointed  adelantado 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata  about  1540.  Died  in  1564. 

See  Gomara,  “ Historia  general  de  las  Indias;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Nunez,  [Lat.  No'nius,]  (Fernando  de  Guzman,)  a 
distinguished  Spanish  scholar  and  promoter  of  classical 
learning,  was  born  at  Valladolid  about  1470.  He  was 
descended  from  the  noble  family  of  Guzman,  and  was 
surnamed  Pincianus,  from  Pinciutn,  the  Latin  name  of 
Valladolid.  After  having  studied  Greek  in  Italy,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  professors  of  that  language  in  the 
University  of  Alcala.  He  afterwards  filled  the  chair  of 
ancient  languages  and  rhetoric  at  Salamanca.  Nunez 
had  a share  in  the  celebrated  “ Complutensian  Poly- 
glot” of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  in  the  Latin  version  of 
the  Septuagint.  He  also  published,  among  other  works, 
an  excellent  edition  of  Seneca.  Died  in  1553. 

Nunez,  [Lat.  No'nius  or  Non'nius,]  (Luis,)  a Flem- 
ish or  Spanish  medical  writer,  born  about  1555,  lived 
at  Antwerp.  He  was  eminent  for  learning,  and  wrote 
several  works,  among  which  is  a treatise  on  diet,  “ Diae- 
teticon,  sive  de  Re  Cibaria,”  (1627.)  Died  after  1645. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “ Bibliotheca  Hispana.” 

Nunez,  noo'n§z,  or  No'ni-us,  (Pedro,)  an  eminent 
Portuguese  mathematician,  born  in  1492.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  very  able  treatises  on  navigation,  geometry, 
and  the  projection  of  maps  ; and  the  improved  scale 
which  he  invented  for  reading  an  observed  angle  is 
still  called  by  his  name.  He  is  also  said  to  be  the  in- 
ventor of  the  loxodromic  curve.  Nunez  was  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Coimbra,  and  royal  cosmographer. 
Died  in  1577. 

See  Montucla,  “ Histoire  des  Mathdmatiques Barbosa  Ma- 
chado, “Bibliotheca  Lusitana.” 

Nunez  de  Balboa.  See  Balboa,  de. 

Nunez  de  Villavicencio,  noon'yeth  di  v£l'yi-ve- 
th§n'the-o,  written  also  Nunnez  de  Villavicencio,  a 
Spanish  painter,  born  at  Seville  about  1635,  was  a pupil 
of  Murillo.  Died  in  1700. 
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Nunning,  noon'ning,  (Jodocus  Hermann,)  a German 
antiquary,  born  at  Schuttorp  in  1675  ; died  in  1753. 

Nunziante,  noon-ze-Sn'ti,  (Vito,)  Marquis,  an  Ital- 
ian general,  born  at  Campagna  in  1775-  He  commanded 
the  army  which  the  King  of  Naples  sent  in  1820  against 
his  insurgent  subjects,  but  was  abandoned  by  that  army. 
He  became  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Neapolitan 
armies  in  1831.  Died  in  1836. 

See  F.  Palermo,  “ Vita  e Fatti  di  V.  Nunziante,”  1839. 

Nureddin.  See  Noor-ed-Deen. 

Nus,  niis,  (Eugene,)  a French  dramatist,  born  at 
Chalons-sur-Saone  in  1816. 

Nushirwan  or  Nuschirwan.  See  Khosroo. 

Nut'tall,  (Thomas,)  an  English  botanist  of  high  repu- 
tation, born  in  Yorkshire  in  1786.  He  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  about  1808,  after  which  he  explored  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  published 
his  valuable  “ Genera  of  North  American  Plants,”  (1818.) 
He  was  professor  of  natural  history  at  Harvard  from 
1822  to  1834.  He  performed  an  excursion  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Columbia  River  about  1834.  Among  his 
works  is  a “ Manual  of  the  Ornithology  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,”  (2  vols.,  1834.)  Died  in  1859. 

Nuvolone,  noo-vo-lo'ni,  (Carlo  Francesco,)  an 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Milan  in  1608.  He  imitated  the 
style  of  Guido  so  successfully  that  he  was  surnamed  the 
Guido  of  Lombardy.  Among  his  master-pieces  is 
“ The  Miracle  of  Saint  Peter  at  the  Beautiful  Gate.” 
Died  in  1661. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Nuvolone,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Milan  in  1619,  was  a brother  of  the  preceding.  He  was 
sometimes  called  Panfilo.  Died  in  1703. 

Nuvolone,  (Panfilo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Cremona,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding.  He  worked 
at  Milan.  Died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1651. 

Nuwayri.  See  Noowairee. 

Nuzzi,  noot'see,  (Mario,)  called  Mario  de’  FioRr, 
(mi're-o  di  fe-o'ree,)  a celebrated  Italian  flower-painter, 
born  near  Naples  in  1603.  His  pictures  enjoyed  a great 
reputation  in  his  time,  and  commanded  high  prices. 
Died  in  1673. 

Nyberg,  nii'b§Rg,  (Julia  Christina,)  a Swedish 
poetess,  whose  assumed  name  is  Euphrosyne,  was 
born  in  1785. 

Nyctee.  See  Nycteus. 

Nyc'teus,  [Gr.  Nt vcrefif;  Fr.  Nyctee,  nik'ti',]  a 
fabulous  king  of  Thebes,  said  to  have  been  a son  of 
Neptune  and  the  father  of  Antiope. 

Nyder.  See  Nider. 

Nye,  11I,  (Philip,)  an  English  nonconformist  divine, 
born  about  1596,  was  distinguished  for  his  hostility  to 
the  cause  of  Charles  I.  In  1647  he  attended  as  chap- 
lain the  commissioners  sent  to  treat  with  that  monarch 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  died  in  1672,  leaving  numerous 
controversial  treatises. 


Nyerup,  nii'er-up,  (Rasmus,)  an  eminent  Danish 
scholar  and  antiquary,  born  at  Fiinen  in  1759.  He  was 
appointed  in  1796  professor  of  the  history  of  literature 
and  librarian  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  Among 
his  numerous  and  valuable  works  we  may  name  his 
“Symbols  to  Illustrate  Teutonic  Literature,”  (1787,)  and 
“ Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  Condition  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,” 
(4  vols.,  1802-06.)  In  conjunction  with  Rahbek  and 
Abrahamson,  he  published  in  1812  an  edition  of  old 
Danish  heroic  songs,  with  historical  explanations.  He 
published,  conjointly  with  Kraft,  a work  on  Danish,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Icelandic  biography,  entitled  “ Almindeligt 
Litteraturlexicon  for  Danmark,  Norge  og  Island,”  (2 
vols.,  1819.)  Died  in  1829. 

See  C.  Molbech,  “ Mindeord  over  R.  Nyerup,”  1830;  “R.  Ny- 
erup’s  Levnetslob  beskrevetaf  ham  selv,”  1820;  Kraft  og  Nyerup, 
“ Litteraturlexicon  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Giineiale.” 

Nymann,  nee'min,  (Gregor,)  a German  physiologist, 
born  at  Wittenberg  in  1594.  He  published  “ De  Vita 
Foetus  in  Utero,”  (1628,)  which  is  commended.  Died 
in  1638. 

Nymphae,  nim'fe,  [Gr.  N v/s<j>ai;  Fr.  Nymphes,  n&Mf,| 
the  name  of  a numerous  class  of  female  divinities  with 
which  the  imagination  of  the  ancient  Greeks  peopled 
the  groves,  the  mountains,  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  the 
fountains,  and  the  valleys.  They  may  be  described  as 
personifications  of  the  genial  and  beneficent  powers  of 
nature.  Among  their  common  attributes  were  youth 
and  beauty.  They  were  divided  into  several  classes  or 
species,  namely,  Oceanides  and  Nereides,  sea-nymphs  ; 
Oreades,  mountain-nymphs;  Naiades,  fresh-water 
nymphs ; Dryades,  wood-nymphs,  or  nymphs  of  trees  ; 
Limniades,  nymphs  of  lakes ; and  Napaese,  nymphs 
of  forests  and  groves.  The  poets  feigned  that  the 
Nymphs  were  the  nurses  of  Bacchus,  Jupiter,  and  Pan. 
(See  Oceanides,  Nereides,  Oreades,  etc.) 

Nymphes.  See  Nympho. 

Nym'phis,  [Ntyz^if,]  a Greek  historian,  a native  of 
the  Pontic  Heraclea,  lived  about  250  B.c.  He  wrote  a 
“ History  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  Successors,” 
and  two  other  works.  None  of  these  are  extant. 

Nymphodore.  See  Nymphodorus. 

Nym-pho-dS'rus,  [Gr.  N v^odupog ; Fr.  Nympho- 
dore, niMToTloR',]  a Greek  surgeon,  mentioned  by 
Celsus  and  Galen,  lived  probably  in  the  third  century 
b.c.  He  invented  a machine  for  the  reduction  of  dislo- 
cations. 

Nymphodorus,  a Greek  historian  of  Amphipolis, 
whose  epoch  is  unknown.  He  wrote  a work  on  the  laws 
and  customs  of  Asia,  called  N ofUfia  ’kaiag. 

Nysten,  nls'ten,  (Peter  Hubert,)  a Dutch  physician, 
born  at  Liege  in  1771.  He  was  the  author  of  a “Dic- 
tionary of  Medicine  and  its  Accessory  Sciences,”  (1810,) 
and  “Researches  in  Physiology  and  Pathological  Chem- 
istry,” (181 1.)  Died  in  1818. 
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O,  d’,  do,  (Franqois,)  Marquis,  a French  financier, 
born  in  Paris  in  1535.  He  became  superintendent  of 
the  finances  in  1578.  Died  in  1594. 

Oakes,  oks,  (tJ  rian,)  a learned  nonconformist  divine, 
born  in  England  in  1631,  emigrated  to  America,  and 
settled  as  minister  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1671. 
He  became  president  of  Harvard  College  in  1680.  Died 
in  1681. 

Oates,  ots,  (Titus,)  a notorious  impostor,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  famous  Popish  Plot,  was  born  in  or  near 
London  about  1620.  He  became  a clergyman  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  was  deprived  of  his  living  for  vicious 
conduct,  and  turned  a Roman  Catholic.  He  passed 
some  time  in  a Jesuit  college  at  Saint-Omer,  from  which 
he  was  expelled  in  1677.  In  1678  he  appeared  as  an 
informer,  and  swore  that  the  pope  and  Jesuits  had  con- 
spired to  massacre  the  prominent  Protestants,  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  kingdom,  and  establish  popery. 
His  story  was  generally  credited,  and  produced  a furious 


excitement.  Many  Catholics  were  put  to  death  for 
alleged  complicity  in  the  plot.  Oates  received  a pension 
of  ^1200.  After  the  accession  of  James  II.  he  was 
convicted  of  perjury,  severely  whipped,  and  imprisoned 
from  1685  to  1689.  He  died  in  1705. 

See  Macaulay,  “ History  of  England  Burnet,  “ History  of  His 
Own  Times Hume,  “ History  of  England  Evelyn,  “ Diary.” 

Ob-a-di'aJi,  [Heb.  m3jt>]  one  of  the  minor  Hebrew 
prophets,  lived  probably  about  590  B.C.  Nothing  is 
known  respecting  the  events  of  his  life.  His  prophecy 
is  comprised  in  a single  chapter. 

Obeidah.  See  Aboo-Obeidah. 

O’Beirne,  o-beern',  ? (Thomas  Lewis,)  an  Irish  prel- 
ate and  writer,  born  in  the  county  of  Longford  in  1748. 
He  accompanied  Lord  Howe  to  America,  as  his  chaplain, 
in  1 775»  and  was  created,  after  his  return,  Bishop  of 
Meath.  He  was  the  author  of  a poem  entitled  “The 
Crucifixion,”  (1776,)  and  of  several  prose  works.  Died 
in  1823. 
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Obelerio,  o-bi-la're-o,  a Venetian  doge,  born  about 
760,  began  to  rule  in  804  A.D.,  soon  after  which  Venice 
was  invaded  by  Pepin,  King  of  the  Lombards.  He  was 
exiled  in  809,  and  died  in  831  a.d. 

Obentraut,  von,  fon  o'ben-tRowt',  (Johann  Mi- 
chael,) a German  general,  born  in  the  Palatinate  in 
1574.  He  fought  for  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  and 
was  second  in  command  of  the  army  which,  under  Ernst 
of  Mansfeld,  gained  advantages  over  Spinola  and  Tilly 
in  Flanders.  He  was  killed  in  battle  at  Kalemberg  in 
1625. 

See  Schiller,  “History  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War;”  C.  G.  de 
Koch,  “Tableau  des  Revolutions  de  l’Europe.” 

Obereit,  o'beh-riF,  (Jakob  Hermann,)  a German 
or  Swiss  alchemist  and  mystic,  born  in  Aargau  in  1725, 
practised  medicine  in  his  early  life.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  a “Defence  of  Mysticism,”  (1775,)  and 
“Promenades  de  Gamaliel,  Juif  Philosophe,”  (1780.) 
Died  at  Jena  in  1798. 

Oberhauser,  o'ber-hoi'zer,  (Benedict,)  a German 
canonist,  born  in  Upper  Austria  in  1719  ; died  in  1786. 

See  “Memoria  B.  Oberhauseri,”  Saltzburg,  1786. 

Oberhauser,  (Georg,)  a manufacturer  of  micro- 
scopes, was  born  at  Anspach,  in  Bavaria,  in  1798.  He 
became  a resident  of  Paris  about  1815,  and  made  some 
improvement  in  the  form  of  microscopes.  Between  1831 
and  1856  he  constructed  a great  number  of  these  instru- 
ments, which  were  exported  to  all  civilized  nations. 

Oberkampf,  o'ber-kampf',  (Christoph  Philipp,)  a 
distinguished  German  artisan,  born  at  Weissenbach  in 
1738.  Having  removed  to  France,  he  established  at 
Jouy  the  first  manufactory  of  printed  cottons,  (1759.) 
He  brought  this  art  to  a degree  of  excellence  hitherto 
unknown,  and  conferred  an  immense  benefit  upon  his 
adopted  country.  He  received  from  Napoleon  the  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honour.  Died  in  1815. 

Oberlin,  o'ber-lin,  [Ger.  pron.  o'bSR-leen';  Fr.  pron. 
o'bSR'liN',]  (Jean  Frederic,)  an  eminent  philanthropist 
and  reformer,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1740.  In  compliance 
with  his  father’s  wishes,  he  studied  theology,  instead  of 
embracing  the  military  profession,  for  which  he  had  a 
strong  inclination.  He  became  in  1766  Protestant  pastor 
of  the  Steinthal,  or  Ban  de  la  Roche,  a barren  and  rocky 
valley  in  Alsace,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  owing  to  their 
country  having  been  repeatedly  laid  waste  during  the 
French  and  German  wars,  were  in  a state  of  wretched 
poverty  and  ignorance.  Oberlin  now  devoted  himself 
to  the  reform  which  had  been  begun  by  his  predecessor, 
Stouber,  and,  by  his  energy  and  mildness,  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  who  at  first 
opposed  all  innovations.  Besides  great  improvements 
in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts,  he  introduced 
many  new  employments,  such  as  cotton-spinning,  weav- 
ing, and  straw-plaiting.  He  founded  schools,  to  which 
he  gave  competent  teachers,  originated  infant-schools, 
and  took  upon  himself  the  principal  religious  instruction 
of  his  parishioners.  So  highly  was  Oberlin  esteemed 
for  the  excellence  of  his  character,  and  so  deep  was  the 
sense  of  the  benefits  he  had  conferred,  that  during  the 
troubles  of  the  French  Revolution  the  Ban  de  la  Roche 
remained  undisturbed ; and  he  received  from  Louis 
XVIII.  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour,  (1819.)  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  (1784,)  Oberlin  was  assisted  in  his 
benevolent  labours  by  his  housekeeper,  Louisa  Schepler, 
formerly  a servant  in  his  family.  She  obtained  from  the 
French  Academy,  in  1829,  one  of  the  Montyon  Prizes 
of  Virtue,  (five  thousand  francs.)  Oberlin  died  in  1826, 
after  a short  illness,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

See  August  Neander,  “ Ziige  aus  dem  Leben  und  Wirken  des 
Pastors  Oberlin,”  1835 ; Paul  Merlin,  “ Le  Pasteur  Oberlin,”  1833 ; 
Rothert,  “Leben  J.  F.  Oberlins,”  1847;  “The  Ban  de  la  Roche 
and  its  Benefactor,”  London,  1820;  “ Le  Pasteur  Oberlin,  Souvenir 
d’Alsace,”  1824;  H Luttf.roth,  “ Notice  sur  J.  F.  Oberlin,”  1826; 
D.  E.  Stoeber,  “Vie  de  J.  F.  Oberlin,”  1834;  G.  H.  von  Schu- 
bert, “ Ziige  aus  dem  Leben  Oberlins,”  1834  ; “ Memoirs  of  J.  F. 
Oberlin,”  London,  8th  edition,  1838. 

Oberlin,  (J£r£mie  Jacques,)  a scholar  and  antiquary 
of  high  reputation,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1735,  was  a 
brother  of  Jean  Frederic,  noticed  above.  He  became 
professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  university  of 
his  native  city,  (1782.)  Among  his  principal  works  are 
his  “ Tables  of  Roman  Rites,”  (“  Rituum  Romanorum 


Tabulae,”  etc.,  1774,)  and  “On  the  Amatory  Poets  of 
Alsatia  in.the  Middle  Ages,”  (“  De  Poetis  Alsatiae  Ero- 
ticis  Medii  zEvi,”  1786.)  He  also  published  excellent 
editions  of  Horace,  Tacitus,  and  other  Latin  classics. 
Died  in  1806. 

SeeWiNCKLER,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  J.  J.  Oberlin,”  1807;  D.  E. 
Stoeber,  “ Biographische  Notiz  iiber  J.  J.  Oberlin,”  1807;  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Oberweg.  See  Overweg. 

Obrecht,  o'bReKt,  (Elias,)  an  antiquary,  brother  of 
Ulrich,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Strasburg  in  1654. 
He  wrote  several  treatises  on  Roman  antiquities.  Died 
in  1698. 

Obrecht,  (Georg,)  a German  jurist,  born  at  Stras- 
burg in  1547 ; died  in  1612. 

Obrecht,  (Ulrich,)  a learned  jurist,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Strasburg  in  1646.  He  published 
a number  of  legal  works,  and  editions  of  Latin  classics. 
Died  in  1701. 

Obregon,  o-bRl-g6n',  (Bernardino,)  a Spaniard, 
born  near  Burgos  in  1540,  founded  an  order  of  monks 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  sick  in  hospitals.  Died 
in  1599. 

See  H.  Maldonado,  “Vida  de  Bernardino  de  Obregon.” 

Obrenovitch  or  Obrenowitsch,  o-bri-no'vitch, 
(Milosch,)  styled  Prince  of  Servia,  born  in  1780,  was 
originally  a Servian  peasant.  He  became  about  1815  a 
leader  of  the  Servian  insurgents,  and  gained  several  vic- 
tories over  the  Turks.  In  1816  or  1817  he  was  elected 
prince.  He  afterwards  made  a compromise  with  the 
Sultan,  who  permitted  him  to  govern  Servia  as  tributary 
to  the  Turkish  empire.  His  tyranny  having  provoked 
his  subjects  to  revolt,  he  abdicated  in  1839.  He  was 
restored  in  January,  1859,  and  died  in  i860. 

See  Fossart,  “Das  Leben  des  Fiirsten  Milosch  und  seine 
Kriege,”  1836. 

O’Bri'en,  an  Irish  family  of  rank,  descended  from  the 
famous  chieftain  Brian  Boroimhe,  who  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Clontarf,  in  1014.  Murrough  O’Brien  was 
created  in  1800  Marquis  of  Thomond.  Died  in  1808.  His 
nephew,  James  O’Brien,  Marquis  ofThomond,  served  as 
a naval  officer  against  the  French,  and  in  1847  was  made 
an  admiral.  Sir  Lucius  O’Brien,  born  in  1800,  became 
lord  lieutenant  of  Clare  in  1843.  He  was  twice  chosen  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  Clare,  and  was  a zealous  ad- 
vocate of  conservative  principles.  His  brother,  William 
Smith  O’Brien,  born  in  1803,  was  elected  to  Parliament 
for  the  county  of  Limerick  in  1832.  Here  he  became 
an  earnest  coadjutor  of  O’Connell  in  the  Repeal  move- 
ment. He  was  afterwards  the  leader  of  a party  called 
“Young  Ireland,”  which,  not  satisfied  with  the  legal 
agitation  of  O’Connell,  advocated  a forcible  separation 
from  England.  Soon  after  the  French  revolution  of 
1848  he  visited  Paris,  but,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of 
assistance  from  France,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  where  he 
summoned  a national  convention  of  three  hundred  mem- 
bers. This  assembly  was  prohibited  by  the  government, 
and  O’Brien,  with  other  leaders,  was  arrested.  He  was 
condemned  to  death  ; but  this  sentence  was  afterwards 
commuted  to  banishment,  and  in  1849  he  was  sent  to 
Australia.  He  was  subsequently  pardoned.  Died  in  1864. 

See  the  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1861. 

Obry,  o'bRe',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  Orientalist, 
born  at  Albert  (Somme)  in  1793.  He  resided  for  many 
years  at  Amiens. 

Ob'se-quens,  (Julius,)  a Roman  writer,  of  whose 
personal  history  nothing  is  known.  He  was  the  author 
of  a work  entitled  “ De  Prodigiis,”  in  which  he  records 
the  wonderful  occurrences  from  the  foundation  of  Rome 
to  the  time  of  Augustus.  Some  parts  of  it  which  were 
lost  have  been  supplied  by  Lycosthenes,  (Woolfhart.) 

Obsopoeus.  See  Opsopceus. 

Ocana,  de,  di  o-kin'yii,  (Francisco,)  a Spanish  poet, 
born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the 
author  of  religious  poems. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Ocaritz,  d’,  do-ki-r£ts',  ? (Jos£, ) Chevalier,  a 
Spanish  diplomatist,  born  in  the  province  of  Rioxa  in 
1750.  He  was  charge-d’affaires  at  Paris  in  1792,  and 
made  great  efforts  to  save  the  life  of  Louis  XVI.  In 
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1805  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Turkey.  Died  at 
Varna  in  1805. 

See  Thiers,  “ History  of  the  French  Revolution.” 

O’Car'o-lan,  (Turlough,)  a famous  Irish  bard  and 
musical  composer,  born  in  1670,  was  a skilful  performer 
on  the  harp.  Died  in  1738. 

Oc'carn  or  Ockham,  ok'kam,  (William,)  an  Eng- 
lish philosopher  and  eminent  logician,  surnamed  the 
Invincible  Doctor,  born  in  Surrey  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  the  founder  of  a sect  called  by  his  name. 
He  studied  theology  under  Duns  Scotus,  whose  tenets 
of  Realism  he  opposed,  and  aimed  to  restore  those  of 
Nominalism.  He  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  John 
XXII.  for  his  bold  defence  of  the  emperor  Louis  of 
Bavaria  against  the  encroachments  of  the  papal  power. 
Among  his  principal  works  is  a treatise  “ On  the  Power 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.”  Died  at  Munich  in  1347. 

See  B.  Haur6au,  “De  la  Pliilosophie  scolastique.” 

Occleve.  See  Hoccleve. 

Occo,  ok'ko,  (Adoi.f,)  a German  physician  and  nu- 
mismatist, born  at  Augsburg  in  1524.  He  published 
‘‘The  Coins  of  the  Roman  Emperors,”  (“ Imperatorum 
Romanorum  Numismata,”  1579,)  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1604. 

See  Brucker,  “Vita  A.  Occoni.” 

Oc'cpm,  (Samson,)  a converted  Indian,  born  in  New 
London  county,  Connecticut,  about  1723,  became  cele- 
brated as  a preacher  among  his  people,  and  in  1766 
visited  England.  Died  in  1792. 

Ocean.  See  Oceanus. 

■ O-ce-an'I-des,  [Gr.  ’Qiaavidei;  ; Fr.  Oc£Anidf.s,  o'sV- 
i'nid',]  sea-nymphs  or  ocean-nymphs,  daughters  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys.  They  were  supposed  to  have 
been  several  thousand  in  number.  (See  NympH/E.) 

O-ce'a-nus,  [Gr.  ’S2/c eavoc ; Fr.  Oc£an,  o's&'d.N',]  in 
classic  mythology,  was  the  god  of  the  river  Oceanus,  by 
which  the  ancient  Greeks  supposed  the  earth  to  be  sur- 
rounded. According  to  Hesiod,  he  was  the  first-born 
of  the  Titans,  the  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  (or  Coelus  and 
Terra,)  the  husband  of  Tethys,  and  a parent  of  the 
Oceanides  and  of  several  thousand  rivers. 

O-ceElus  Lu-ca'nus,  so  named  from  his  birthplace, 
Lucania,  in  Italy,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a disciple  of 
Pythagoras,  and  to  have  flourished  about  500  B.C.  His 
treatise  “On  the  Nature  of  the  Universe”  is  the  only 
one  of  his  works  extant.  It  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
the  eternity  of  the  world. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Oceola.  See  Osceola. 

Ocheda,  o-ka/di,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  littirateur, 
born  at  Tortona  in  1757,  became  librarian  to  Lord  Spen- 
cer in  1790.  He  wrote  essays  on  philosophy.  Died  in  1831. 

Ochin.  See  Ochino. 

Ochino,  o-kee'no,  [Lat.  Ochi'nus;  Fr.  Ochin, 
o'shiN',]  (Bernardino,)  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Italian  Protestants,  was  born  at  Sienna  in  1487.  He 
became  a popular  preacher,  and  was  chosen  general  of 
the  order  of  Capuchins  in  1538.  It  is  also  stated  that 
he  was  confessor  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  was  venerated 
as  a saint.  Having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Juan 
Valdez,  a Reformer,  he  avowed  his  conversion  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  escaped  to  Geneva  in  1542.  In- 
vited by  Cranmer,  he  went  to  England  in  1547,  and 
preached  in  London  until  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary, 
in  1553,  after  which  he  lived  at  Zurich.  He  became  a 
Unitarian,  and  was  banished  from  Zurich  about  1562. 
Died  in  Moravia  in  1564.  He  had  published  several 
volumes  of  sermons,  and  other  works  on  theology. 

See  Marchand,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique  Bayle,  “ Historical 
and  Critical  Dictionary “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale Daniel 
Meyer,  “Essai  sur  la  Vie,  etc.  de  B.  Ochin,”  1851. 

Ochinus.  See  Ochino. 

Ochoa,  de,  d&  o-cho'd,  (Don  Eugf.nio,)  a Spanish 
1 writer  and  translator,  born  in  Madrid  about  1812.  He 
wrote  various  works  in  prose  and  verse,  and  translated 
many  from  the  French  and  English. 

Ochosias  or  Ochozias,*  the  French  form  of  the 
name  Ahaziah,  which  see. 

Ochoziah  or,  Ochozias.  See  Ochosias. 

* Cowley — following,  it  would  seem,  the  French  spelling — writes 
the  name,  in  English,  Ochoziah.  (See  “ Davideis,”  book  ii.,  line  595.) 


Ochs,  oks,  (Peter,)  a Swiss  statesman  and  jurist, 
born  at  Bale  in  1749,  was  chancellor  and  grand  tribune 
of  Bale.  He  was  created  by  Napoleon  a councillor  of 
state,  and  director  of  the  Helvetic  republic.  He  wrote 
a “ History  of  Bale,”  (“  Geschichte  von  Basel,”  6 vols., 
1785-1822,)  and  also  published  several  dramas.  Died 
in  1821. 

Ochsenbein,  ok'sen-bin',  (Ui.rich,)  a Swiss  poli- 
tician and  general,  born  in  the  canton  of  Berne  in  1811. 
He  was  a leader  of  the  radical  party,  and  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Diet  in  1847.  He  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  war  against  the  seven  Catholic  cantons, 
which  formed  a separate  confederacy,  called  the  “Sun- 
derbund,”  in  1847. 

Ochterlony,  oK'ter-lo'ne,  (Sir  David,)  a British  gene- 
ral, born  in  1758.  He  served  in  India,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  campaign  of  Nepaul  in  1815-16.  Died 
in  1825. 

Ockenfuss.  See  Okf.n. 

Ockenheim.  See  Okeghem. 

Ock'ley,  (Simon,)  an  English  divine  and  Oriental 
scholar,  born  at  Exeter  in  1678,  became  professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1711.  He 
published  in  1718  his  “ History  of  the  Saracens,”  a valu- 
able work,  which  is  commended  by  Gibbon.  He  also 
translated  the  second  Apocryphal  Book  of  Esdras  from 
the  Arabic  version,  and  wrote  an  “ Introduction  to  the 
Oriental  Tongues,”  (1706.)  Died  in  1720. 

See  Chalmers,  “Biographical  Dictionary.” 

O’Con'nell,  (Daniel,)  a famous  Irish  orator  and 
political  agitator,  born  near  Cahirciveen,  Kerry,  in  Au- 
gust, 1775,  was  educated  as  a Roman  Catholic  at  Saint- 
Orner,  in  France.  He  entered  Lincoln’s  Inn  as  a student 
of  law  in  1794,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1798.  He 
quickly  attained  the  foremost  rank  in  his  profession,  and 
became  pre-eminent  as  the  advocate  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation,— i.e.  the  relief  of  Catholics  from  political  dis- 
abilities. In  the  promotion  of  this  cause  he  entirely 
discouraged  a resort  to  physical  force.  He  married  his 
cousin,  Mary  O’Connell,  about  1802.  In  1823  he  founded 
the  Catholic  Association.  He  was  elected  a member 
of  Parliament  for  Clare  in  1828,  and  refused  to  take  the 
oath  which  was  designed  expressly  to  exclude  Roman 
Catholics  from  the  House.  This  affair  caused  a violent 
excitement  and  agitation,  which  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  the  bill  for  Catholic  emancipation  in  1829,  and  O’Con- 
nell then  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
represented  Dublin  in  Parliament  from  1832  to  1835, 
and  from  1837  to  1841.  Having  given  up  his  lucrative 
practice  to  devote  himself  to  legislative  duties,  he  was 
indemnified  by  an  annual  subscription  raised  by  his  polit- 
ical friends  under  the  name  of  “rent.”  About  1840  he 
commenced  an  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  union,  on 
which  subject  he  made  speeches  at  monster  meetings  in 
Ireland  in  1842  and  1843.  He  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
found  guilty  of  sedition  or  conspiracy,  for  which  he  was 
sentenced  in  1844  to  imprisonment  for  one  year,  and 
fined  two  thousand  pounds.  This  judgment  was  reversed 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  He  supported  the  Whig  min- 
istry which  came  into  power  in  1846,  after  which  he 
witnessed  a decline  of  his  influence  in  Ireland  and  the 
rise  of  dissensions  among  his  followers.  He  died  at 
Genoa  in  May,  1847,  'n  the  course  of  a journey  to  Rome. 

See  “Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  O’Connell,”  by  his  son  John,  2 
vols.,  1846 ; Fagan,  “ Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  O’Connell,”  2 vols., 
1848;  Schipper,  “ O’Connell’s  Leben,”  1844 : Gondon,  “ Biographie 
de  D.  O’Connell,”  1847;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale  L.  i>b 
Lom£nie,  “ M.  O’Connell,  par  un  Homme  de  Rien,”  1842 ; “ Fraser's 
Magazine”  for  May,  1841. 

O’Con'nor,  (Arthur,)  an  Irish  general,  born  at  Ban- 
don,  near  Cork,  in  1767,  was  a Protestant.  He  joined 
the  society  of  United  Irishmen,  who  sent  him  on  a secret 
mission  to  France,  where  he  negotiated  with  General 
Hoche  about  the  liberation  of  Ireland.  In  1797  or  1798 
he  was  tried  on  a charge  of  treason,  and  acquitted.  He 
entered  the  French  service,  and  became  a general  of 
division  in  1804.  About  1807  he  married  Elisa,  a 
daughter  of  the  famous  Condorcet.  Died  in  1852. 

See  Thomas  Moore,  “Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald,” 1831;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

O’Connor,  (Feargus,)  the  celebrated  leader  of  the 
English  Chartists,  was  born  near  Cork,  in  Ireland,  in 
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1796.  In  1832  he  became  a member  of  Parliament  for 
the  county  of  Cork,  and  acquired  great  popularity  with 
the  radicals.  Dissatisfied  with  the  moderate  policy  of 
O’Connell,  he  advocated  the  rights  of  the  working-class, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  uniting  into  a numerous  party 
called  Chartists.  In  1838  they  summoned  a national 
convention  in  London,  in  order  to  prepare  for  a general 
insurrection.  In  November,  1839,  after  a sanguinary 
conflict  at  Newport,  the  Chartists  were  dispersed  by  the 
government  troops,  and  many  of  their  leaders  taken 
and  transported.  O’Connor,  however,  who  had  carefully 
avoided  any  infringement  of  the  law,  escaped,  and  soon 
after  founded  a journal  called  “The  Northern  Star,” 
which  obtained  an  immense  circulation.  In  1843 
returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  engaged  with  ardour  in  the 
repeal  agitation,  and  in  1847  was  elected  to  Parliament 
for  Nottingham.  After  the  French  revolution  of  1848 
he  called  another  convention,  and  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a monster  petition  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  national  charter,  which  produced  no  effect. 
Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  reform  both  in  England 
and  Ireland,  O’Connor  fell  into  a state  of  hopeless 
lunacy,  and  in  1852  he  was  taken  to  an  insane-asylum. 
Died  in  1855. 

See  “ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  February,  1848. 

Oc-ta/vi-a,  [Fr.  Octavie,  ok'tt've',]  a Roman  lady, 
born  about  70  B.C.,  was  a daughter  of  C.  Octavius,  and 
a sister  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  She  was  married 
first  to  Marcellus,  who  died  in  41.  Soon  after  his  death 
she  became  the  wife  of  Mark  Antony.  This  marriage 
was  intended  to  confirm  amicable  relations  between 
Antony  and  Augustus.  By  her  beauty  and  virtue  she 
obtained  a favourable  influence  over  Antony  for  a short 
time.  She  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Parthians  as  far  as  Corcyra ; but,  supplanted  in  the 
affections  of  Antony  by  Cleopatra,  she  was  sent  back  to 
Italy.  In  32  B.C.  he  sent  her  a bill  of  divorce.  She 
died  in  11  B.C.,  leaving  several  daughters.  Her  son,  M. 
Marcellus,  died  before  her.  (See  Marcellus.) 

See  Plutarch,  “Lives,”  article  "Antony;”  Dion  Cassius, 
“ History  of  Rome,”  books  xlvii.-li. ; Saint-R£al,  “ Vie  d’Octavie, 
Sceur  d’Auguste,”  1761. 

Octavia,  a Roman  empress,  born  in  42  a.d.,  was  a 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  and  Messalina.  She 
was  married  in  53  to  Nero,  who  became  emperor.  He 
divorced  her  in  62  A.D.,  and  a few  months  later  put  her 
to  death. 

Octavian  or  Octavianus.  See  Augustus,  (Em- 
peror of  Rome.) 

Octavie.  See  Octavia. 

Octavius.  See  Augustus. 

Oc-ta'vi-us,  (Caius,)  the  father  of  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus. He  married  Atia,  a daughter  of  Julia,  who  was 
a sister  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  became  praetor  in  61  B.C., 
and  was  proconsul  in  Macedonia  in  60.  Died  in  58  B.C. 
His  official  conduct  was  highly  commended  by  Cicero. 
Velleius  Paterculus  characterizes  him  as  “gravis,  sanc- 
tus,  innocens,  dives.”  He  had  a daughter,  Octavia, 
noticed  above. 

See  Suetonius,  “Augustus.” 

Octavius,  (Cneius,)  a Roman  officer,  was  elected 
praetor  in  168  B.C.,  and  commanded  a fleet  sent  against 
Perseus,  King  of  Macedon,  whom  he  took  prisoner.  He 
was  consul  in  165  with  Manlius  Torquatus,  and  was 
assassinated  at  Laodicea  in  162  B.C. 

Octavius,  (Cneius,)  a grandson  of  the  preceding, 
was  a partisan  of  Sulla.  He  became  consul  in  87  B.C. 
as  the  colleague  of  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  was  a 
partisan  of  Marius.  The  soldiers  of  Cinna  entered 
Rome  and  killed  Octavius  in  87  B.C. 

See  Appian,  “Bellum  Civile.” 

Octavius,  (Marcus,)  a Roman  officer,  was  a partisan 
of  the  senate  in  the  civil  war  against  Caesar.  At  the 
battle  of  Actium  (31  B.C.)  he  commanded  a division  of 
the  fleet  of  Antony. 

Odazzi,  o-dit'see,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Rome  about  1663,  was  a pupil  of  Ciro  Ferri. 
Died  in  1731. 

Oddi,  od'dee,  (Muzio,)  an  Italian  geometer,  born  at 
Urbino  in  1569.  He  wrote  “ On  Sun-Dials  or  Clocks,” 


(“Degli  Orologi  solari  nelle  Superficie  piane,”  1614.) 
Died  in  1639. 

Oddi,  degli,  dil'yee  od'dee,  (Marco,)  an  Italian 
medical  writer,  born  at  Padua  in  1526;  died  in  1591. 

Oddi,  degli,  (Odo,)  an  Italian  physician,  born  at 
Padua,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Padua,  and  wrote  several  medical 
works.  Died  in  1 5 59. 

Oddi,  degli,  (Sforza,)  an  Italian  poet  and  jurist, 
born  at  Perugia  in  1540;  died  in  1611. 

O-delF,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dramatist,  born  in 
Buckinghamshire,  was  the  author  of  comedies  entitled 
“The  Chimera”  and  “The  Prodigal.”  Died  in  1749. 

See  Baker,  “ Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Odenath.  See  Odenatus. 

Odenathus.  See  Odenatus. 

Od-e-na'tus  or  Od-e-na'thus,  [ Fr.  Odenath, 
o'deh-nit',]  Prince  of  Palmyra,  the  husband  of  Zenobia, 
was  an  able  general.  After  the  emperor  Valerian  had 
been  defeated  and  captured  by  the  Persians,  (260  a.d.,) 
Odenatus  raised  an  army,  drove  Sapor,  the  Persian  king, 
from  Syria,  and  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Palmyra. 
He  also  invaded  Persia,  and  pursued  the  King  of  Persia 
to  Ctesiphon.  For  these  services  he  received  the  title 
of  Augustus  from  Gallienus,  who  recognized  him  as  his 
colleague  in  264.  He  was  assassinated  in  266  or  267  a.d. 
(See  Zenobia.) 

See  Trebellius  Pollio,  “Triginta  Tyranni;”  G.  Hoyns,  “Dis- 
sertatio  de  Zenobite  atque  Odenathi  Rebus,”  1847. 

Oderborn,  o'der-boRiT,  (Paul,)  a Lutheran  minister, 
born  in  Pomerania,  lived  about  1585.  He  wrote  a work 
on  the  Russian  religion  and  customs,  “De  Russorum 
Religione,  Ritibus,”  etc.,  (1581.) 

Oderic.  See  Oderico. 

Oderico  (o-di-ree'ko)  [Fr.  Oderic,  o'deh-rfek']  of 
Pordenone  or  Portenau,  an  Italian  monk,  born  at 
Pordenone,  in  the  Friuli,  in  1286,  travelled  over  a con- 
siderable part  of  Asia  as  a missionary.  His  “Life  and 
Travels”  were  published  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1331. 

See  Venn!,  “ Elogio  storico  del  B.  Oderico,”  Venice,  1761. 

Oderico,  (Gasparo  Ludovico,)  an  Italian  antiquary, 
and  librarian  of  the  University  of  Genoa,  born  in  1725. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  learned  treatises  on  nu- 
mismatics and  inscriptions,  and  was  a member  of  the 
French  Institute.  Died  in  1803. 

See  Carrega,  “ Elogio  storico  di  G.  L.  Oderico,”  Genoa,  1804. 

Oderigo  da  G-ubbio.  See  Gubbio. 

Odescalchi,  (Benedetto.)  See  Innocent  XT. 

Odescalchi,  o-dSs-kil'kee,  (Marcantonio,)  an  Ital- 
ian nobleman,  eminent  for  his  philanthropy,  was  a cousin 
of  Pope  Innocent  XI.  He  founded  several  institutions 
for  the  sick  and  the  friendless,  and  at  his  death,  in  1670, 
left  all  his  property  for  their  benefit. 

Odescalchi,  (Tommaso,)  a relative  of  the  preceding, 
was  almoner  to  Pope  Innocent  XI.  In  1686  he  founded 
an  asylum  for  the  education  and  employment  of  poor 
children.  Died  in  1692. 

Odevaere,  o-deh-v&'reh,  (Josephus  Dionysius,)  a 
celebrated  Belgian  painter,  born  at  Bruges  in  1778.  Hav- 
ing studied  under  David  in  Paris,  he  visited  Rome,  where 
he  executed  two  large  frescos  in  the  Quirinal  palace, 
and  the  “ Martyrdom  of  Saint  Lawrence,”  now  in  a 
church  of  Bruges.  He  was  appointed  court  painter  to 
William  I.,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1815.  Among 
his  best  works  may  be  named  the  “ Peace  of  Utrecht” 
and  the  “ Battle  of  Nieuport.”  Died  in  1830. 

Odier,  o'dejt',  (Louis,)  a distinguished  physician, 
born  at  Geneva  in  1748.  He  finished  his  studies  at 
Edinburgh  under  Dr.  Cullen,  and,  on  his  return,  intro- 
duced vaccination  into  France  and  Switzerland.  He 
was  a corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
and  filled  several  important  offices  in  his  native  city. 
He  was  the  author  of  a “ Manual  of  Practical  Medicine,” 
and  published,  about  1798,  in  the  “ Bibliothique  Bri- 
tannique,”  a translation  of  one  of  Jenner’s  treatises 
on  vaccination.  Died  in  1817. 

See  Maunoir,  “Notice  de  la  Vie  et  des  Merits  de  L.  Odier,” 
1818;  Pierre  Provost,  “ Notice  de  la  Vie  de  L.  Odier,”  1818. 

Odier,  (Pierre,)  a Swiss  jurist,  born  at  Geneva  in 
1803  ; died  in  1859. 
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Odillon  Barrot.  See  Barrot. 

Odilo  (o'de'lo')  or  Odilon  de  Mercceur,  o'de'ldN' 
deh  mSR'kuR',  Saint,  a French  monk,  born  in  962,  was 
eminent  for  learning.  He  was  elected  Abbot  of  Cluny, 
which,  under  his  direction,  became  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  monasteries  of  Europe.  Died  in  1048  or 
1049. 

See  “ Histoire  littdraire  de  la  France ;”  “ Gallia  Christiana.” 

Odilon.  See  Odilo. 

O'din  or  OSinn,  (o'thin,)  written  also  Othin,  [called 
by  the  Germans  Wo'dan  or  Wo'den;  Old  German, 
Wuotan,  derived  from  va%a,  to  “ wade,”  to  “go,”  to 
“pervade,”]  in  the  Norse  mythology,  the  greatest  of  all 
the  gods,  corresponding  in  the  main  to  the  Zeus  or 
Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  His  name  is  sup- 
posed to  signify  “mind”  or  “spirit.”  As  the  father  of 
the  Aisir,  (the  ruling  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,)  he  is 
styled  All-father,  (Al-fo<5r  or  Al-faftir,)  although  he  him- 
self was  the  son  of  Bor,*  and  the  grandson  of  Buri.t 
He  is  also  called  Val-father,  (Val-foiSr,  i.e.  “father  of  the 
fallen,”)  because  all  who  fell  in  battle  were  supposed  to 
belong  in  an  especial  manner  to  him.  Hence  his  hall  is 
called  Valhalla,  (or  Valholl,)  the  “hall  of  the  fallen”  or 
“slain.”  Valhalla  is  situated  in  Odin’s  mansion,  called 
Gladheim  or  Gladsheim,  (the  “home  or  habitation  of 
gladness.”)  The  roof  of  the  hall  is  formed  of  spears  and 
shields.  The  hall  itself  is  surrounded  by  a roaring  river 
called  Thund,  and  has  five  hundred  and  forty  gates, 
through  each  of  which  eight  hundred  men  can  go  abreast. 
Here  are  assembled  all  the  chosen  warriors  ( Einheriar ) 
who  have  fallen  in  battle ; it  is  their  pastime  to  fight  and 
slay  each  other  every  day,  but  the  wounded  are  quickly 
healed,  and  the  dead  are  restored  to  life.  They  then 
ride  back  to  Valhalla,  where  they  refresh  themselves  by 
drinking  mead  (or  beer)  with  the  gods  and  feasting  on 
the  flesh  of  the  boar  Saehrimnir.  The  Valkyries  (Val- 
kyrjur  or  Valkyriur)  wait  upon  the  warriors,  furnish- 
ing them  with  drink  and  food,  (see  Valkyria;)  but 
Odin  himself  lives  on  wine  alone.  Near  Valhalla  is 
Vingolf,  the  hall  where  the  goddesses  assemble.  Odin’s 
throne  was  called  Hlidskjalf  (hlid'ske-ilf)  or  Lidskialf, 
whence  his  eye  is  said  to  survey  the  whole  world. 

Regarding  Odin  as  the  living  spirit  which  pervades 
the  universe,  the  Norse  poets  have  represented  living 
nature  under  the  symbol  of  the  ash-tree,  (Ygg'drasil  or 
Ig'drasil,)  that  is,  the  seat  or  abode  of  Odin.j  “All 
life,”  says  Carlyle,  “is  figured  by  them  [the  Northmen] 
as  a tree.  Igdrasil,  the  Ash-tree  of  Existence,  has  its 
roots  deep  down  in  the  kingdom  of  Hela,  (or  Death,)  its 
trunk  reaches  up  heaven-high,  spreads  its  boughs  over 
the  whole  universe.  ...  At  the  foot  of  it,  in  the  Death- 
kingdom,  sit  Three  Nomas,  Fates, — the  Past,  Present, 
Future, — watering  its  roots  from  the  sacred  Well.  . . . 
Its  boughs  are  histories  of  nations.  The  rustle  of  it  is 
the  noise  of  human  existence.  ...  I find  no  similitude 
so  true  as  this  of  a tree.  Beautiful ; altogether  beautiful 
and  great.  The  ‘machine  of  the  universe,’ — alas,  do 
but  think  of  that  in  contrast  1” 

Although  Odin  (Spirit  or  Thought)  was  the  principal 
creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  he  was  assisted  by 
his  brothers  Vili  (Will)  and  Ve,  (Holiness.)  “The  gods, 
having  got  the  giant  Ymir  slain,”  says  Carlyle,  “deter- 
mined on  constructing  a world  with  him.  His  blood 
made  the  sea,  his  flesh  was  the  land,  and  the  rocks  his 
bones ; of  his  eyebrows  they  formed  Asgard,  ...  his 
skull  was  the  great  blue  vault  of  immensity,  and  the 
brains  of  it  became  the  clouds.  What  a Hyper-Brob- 
dignagian  business  1”  It  is,  however,  only  in  the  creation 
of  the  world  that  Vili  and  Ve  are  mentioned;  they  ap- 

*  In  like  manner  Jupiter  was  called  “ Father  of  the  gods  and  king 
of  men,”  (“DivQm  pater  atque  hominum  rex,”)  although  the  son  of 
Saturn,  (or  Cronos,)  who  again  was  the  son  of  Coelus  (Uranus)  and 
Terra,  (Ge.) 

t Burl  (boo're,)  written  also  Bure,  [i.e.  “ producing,”  because,  be- 
ing the  first  of  the  gods,  he  was  the  progenitor  of  all  the  others,]  is 
described  as  a mighty  and  beautiful  being  in  human  form,  who  came 
into  existence  soon  after  the  mythic  cow  Audhumla  began  to  lick  the 
frost-covered  rocks  of  the  primeval  chaos.  He  had  a son  named  Bor 
(boR)  or  Bore,  [i.e.  “ born”  or  “ produced,”  and  hence  “ son,”]  who 
is  said  to  have  married  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Bolthorn,  and  to 
have  had  by  her  three  sons, — Odin,  Vili,  and  Ve, 

t Ygg  or  Yggr  [i.e.  the  “ terrible”)  is  one  of  the  many  names  of 
Odin.  Drasill  or  drosull  is  said  to  signify  “ chariot”  or  “seat.” 


pear  afterwards  to  have  become  blended  or  absorbed 
in  Odin,  the  all-embracing  World-Spirit.  Among  Odin’s 
possessions  may  be  mentioned  a horse  of  wondrous 
powers,  with  eight  legs,  called  Sleipnir,  on  which  he 
rides  over  land  and  sea ; and  Gungnir,  (giing'nir,)  a 
spear,  which  never  failed  to  strike  whatever  it  was  aimed 
at.  He  has  also  two  ravens,  named  Hugin  and  Munin, 
which  he  sends  forth  over  the  whole  world  to  get  intel- 
ligence. In  addition  to  his  other  attributes,  Odin  was 
supposed  to  possess  marvellous  powers  as  a magician. 

Odin  is  to  be  considered  to  represent  energy  and 
courage  rather  than  knowledge.  Hence  it  is  said  that 
he  once  went  to  Mimir’s§  well,  at  the  root  of  Yggdrasil, 
for  a drink  from  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  but,  in  order 
to  obtain  it,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  deposit  one  of 
his  eyes  as  a pledge,  whence  he  is  usually  represented 
as  one-eyed. 

War  being  almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the  ancient 
Northmen,  Odin,  their  principal  deity,  became  of  neces- 
sity the  god  of  war,  his  character  in  this  respect  nearly 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  Mars  (Ares)  of  classic  my- 
thology.il  He  is  represented  as  having  first  introduced 
war  and  slaughter  among  mankind.  Again,  he  differed 
from  Jupiter  in  not  wielding  the  thunderbolt,  this  weapon 
belonging  to  Thor ; but,  in  a region  where  thunder- 
storms are  comparatively  unfrequent,  the  possession  of 
the  thunderbolt  was  less  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the 
chief  of  the  gods  than  in  the  countries  where  Olympian 
Zeus  was  worshipped.  (See  Thor.) 

Odin  is  not  immortal  in  the  fullest  sense ; at  Ragna- 
rock  (the  final  destruction  of  the  Aisir  and  the  world) 
he  is  fated  to  be  destroyed  by  the  wolf  Fenrir,  the  off- 
spring of  Loki.  (See  Loki.) 

See  Thorpe,  “Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  i. : “Religion  of  the 
Northmen,”  by  Rudolph  Keyser,  translated  by  Barclay  Pen- 
nock,  New  York,  1854  ; Mallet,  “ Northern  Antiquities,”  vol.  ii.  ; 
Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,”  section  “Icelandic 
Language  and  Poetry;”  Petersen,  “Nordisk  Mythologi,”  p.  30 
et  seq. 

O'ding-ton,  (Walter,)  a learned  English  monk  under 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  called  Walter  of  Eves- 
ham, from  the  monastery  of  that  name  in  Worcester- 
shire. He  was  the  author  of  valuable  works  on  music, 
astronomy,  and  mathematics. 

Odiot,  o'de'o',  (Jean  Baptiste  Claude,)  a French 
goldsmith,  born  in  Paris  in  1763.  His  works  had  a 
European  reputation.  Died  in  1850. 

Odo,  o'do',  or  Odon,  o'diN',  [Lat.  Odoar'dus,]  a 
French  prelate  of  great  learning  and  influence,  was  born 
at  Orleans.  He  was  elected  Bishop  of  Cambray  in  1105. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  theology,  which  have  been 
printed.  Died  in  1113. 

See  “ Gallia  Christiana “Nouvelle  Biographic  Gcr. erale. ” 

O'do,  [Fr.  Odon,  o'ddN',]  Saint,  an  English  ecclesi- 
astic, was  patronized  by  King  Alfred  and  his  immediate 
successors,  and  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by 
King  Edmund  in  944.  Died  in  958. 

See  W.  F.  Hook,  “Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,” 
vol.  i.  ch.  vii. 

Odo  or  Odon,  Saint,  Abbot  of  Cluny  or  Clugny, 
was  born  in  France  about  879  A.D.  He  was  distinguished 
as  a reformer  of  monastic  discipline.  Died  in  943. 

See  B.  Haur£ au,  “ Histoire  litt^raire  du  Maine.” 

Odo  or  Odon  de  Conteville,  o'd6Nr  deh  kd>Nt'- 
vJK,  born  in  Normandy  in  1032,  was  a half-brother  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  He  became  Bishop  of  Bayeux 
in  1049.  After  the  conquest  of  England  he  obtained 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Kent  and  Hereford,  and  was  grand 
justiciary.  He  is  said  to  have  been  cruel  and  arrogant. 
Died  in  1097. 

See  Provost,  “ Histoire  de  Guillaume  le  Conqucrant “Gallia 
Christiana;”  "Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Odo  of  Kent,  Abbot  of  Battle,  an  English  theolo- 
gian, born  in  Kent,  was  a friend  of  Thomas  a Becket. 
He  wrote  several  works.  Died  in  1200. 

Od-o-a'cer,  [Gr.  ’OdoaKpoq ; Fr.  Odoacre,  o'do'ikR',] 
a Gothic  military  commander  in  the  service  of  the  West- 
ern Roman  empire.  Soon  after  the  deposition  of  the 


§ Mimir  signifies  the  “knowing  one.” 

II  Saxo  Grammaticus,  writing  in  Latin,  calls  Odin  Mars. 


€ as  k;  c as  s;  g hard;  g as  j;  g,  H,  K,  guttural;  n,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (JtJT^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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emperor  Julius  Nepos  by  Orestes,  who  had  usurped  the 
throne  in  the  name  of  his  son  Romulus,  Odoacer  ad- 
vanced to  Pavia,  took  Orestes  prisoner,  and  caused  him 
to  be  executed,  in  475  a.d.  Having  banished  Romulus, 
he  was  proclaimed  King  of  Italy  by  his  army;  but  he 
refused  the  imperial  titles,  and  the  Western  Empire  was 
thenceforth  considered  at  an  end.  In  488,  Theodoric, 
King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  invaded  Italy,  and  besieged 
Odoacer  in  Ravenna.  After  a brave  and  protracted  re- 
sistance, he  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  was  exe- 
cuted in  493,  by  order  of  Theodoric,  who  proclaimed 
himself  king. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  I.e 
Beau,  “ Histoire  du  Bas- Empire;”  Jornandks,  “ De  Rebus  Goth- 
icis;”  Procopius,  “Bellum  Gothicum;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generate. ” 

Odoacre.  See  Odoacer. 

Odoardus.  See  Odo. 

O-do-fre'dus,  an  Italian  jurist  of  high  reputation, 
born  at  Bologna;  died  in  1265. 

Odolant-Desnos,  o'do'ldN'  di'no',  (Joseph,)  a 
French  savant,  born  at  Alenjon  in  1797,  wrote  several 
scientific  and  descriptive  works. 

Odolant-Desnos,  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a French  writer 
on  various  subjects,  born  at  Alenjon  in  1722,  was  grand- 
father of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1801. 

Odon.  See  Odo. 

O’Don'nell,  (Leopold,)  Count  of  Lucena  and  Duke 
of  Tetuan,  a Spanish  general,  of  Irish  extraction,  was 
born  in  1808  or  1809.  He  fought  for  the  queen  against 
the  Carlists  in  the  civil  war  which  began  about  1833,  and 
defeated  Cabrera  at  Lucena  in  1839.  He  became  the 
enemy  of  Espartero,  whom  he  drove  from  power  in  1843. 
In  1854  he  instigated  a revolt  which  resulted  in  a change 
of  the  ministry,  and  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war. 
He  was  prime  minister  from  July  to  October,  1856,  and 
was  restored  to  the  same  office  in  June,  1858.  He  com- 
manded with  success  in  a war  against  Morocco  in  1859- 
60.  He  died  in  exile  at  Biarritz  in  1867. 

O’Don'nell  or  O’Don'el,  (Roderick,)  was  created 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel  by  James  I.  in  1603.  Several  of  his 
descendants  espoused  the  cause  of  James  II.,  and,  after 
his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  settled  in  Austria, 
where  they  rose  to  distinction  in  the  State  and  the  army. 
Charles  O’Donnell  served  in  the  Seven  Years’  war, 
and  became  field-marshal  lieutenant,  and  in  1768  was 
made  Governor-General  of  Transylvania.  Died  in  1770. 
Maurice  O’Donnell  married  Christine,  daughter  of 
the  Prince  of  Ligne,  and  rose  to  be  chamberlain  and 
field-marshal  lieutenant.  Died  in  1843.  Joseph  Henry 
O’Donnell  entered  the  Spanish  service  about  1795, 
and  gained  several  advantages  over  the  French.  For 
his  victory  at  L’Abispal  he  received  the  title  of  Count 
of  Abispal.  Having  subsequently  incurred  the  sus- 
picions of  the  constitutional  party,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  command,  and  took  refuge  in  France,  where  he 
died  in  1834. 

O’Don'o-van,  (John,)  an  Irish  archaeologist  and 
eminent  Celtic  scholar,  born  in  Kilkenny  county  about 
1808.  He  produced,  besides  other  works,  “The  Annals 
of  Ireland,  by  the  Four  Masters,  from  the  Earliest  His- 
toric Period  to  A.D.  1616,”  etc.,  (3  vols.  4to,  1848-51.) 
Died  in  1861. 

See  At.u bone,  “ Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Odoran,  o'do'rdx’',  or  Odoranne,  o'do'rf  n',  a French 
monk  of  Sens,  born  in  985.  He  wrote  a general  chron- 
icle from  675  to  1032.  Died  after  1045. 

Odorico  da  Pordenone.  See  Odf.rico. 

O-dys'seus,  [Gr.  ’Odvaaevg;  Fr.  Ody.SsEk,  o'de'sft',] 
the  Greek  name  of  the  hero  of  Homer’s  “Odyssey.” 
(See  Ulysses.) 

CGagre.  See  GEagrus. 

CEagrus,  ee'a-grus,  [ Gr.  Olaypog ; Fr.  CEagre, 
i'igR',]  a semi-fabulous  king  of  Thrace,  was  the  father 
of  Orpheus  and  Linus. 

CEcolampade.  See  CEcolampadius. 

CEcolampadius,  ek-o-lam-pa'de-us,  [ Ger.  pron. 
a-ko-lSm-pi' de-us ; Fr.  GEcolampade,  i'ko'ISN'pid'; 
Ger.  Oekolampad,  o-ko-lim-p3.t',]  an  eminent  German 
Reformer,  whose  original  name  was  Hausschf.in  or 
Husgen,  was  born  in  Franconia  in  1482.  He  studied 
theology  at  Heidelberg,  and  became  in  1515  pastor  of 


a church  at  Bale,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  strongly  de- 
nounced the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Church.  About  1522 
he  openly  declared  in  favour  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and 
in  1524  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Bale.  In 
the  controversy  between  Luther  and  Zuinglius  concern- 
ing the  real  presence,  he  adopted  the  views  of  the  latter. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  theological  works,  among 
which  may  be  named  his  Commentaries  on  Isaiah,  Job, 
Daniel,  and  Jeremiah,  a treatise  “On  the  Passover,” 
(“  De  Ritu  Paschali,”)  and  “Annotations  on  Genesis.” 
He  was  one  of  the  most  profound  scholars  of  his  time, 
and  was  remarkable  for  the  moderation  and  general 
excellence  of  his  character.  Died  in  1531. 

See  W.  Capito,  “ Vita  J.  Oecolampadii,”  1793  ; Gryn-cus,  “ Vita 
J.  Oecolampadii,”  1536;  S.  Hess,  “ Lebensbesclireibung  des  Dr.  J. 
Oecolampadius,”  1793  ; Wagner,  “ Lebensbesclireibung  des  Occo- 
lampadius,”  1S04  ; J.  j.  Herzog,  “Das  Leben  J.  Oekolampads,”  2 
vols.,  1S43;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

GUcumenius,  ek-u-mee'ne-us,  Bishop  of  Tricca,  in 
Thessaly,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century.  He  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Acts, 
on  Saint  Paul’s  Epistles,  and  on  the  Apocalypse. 

See  Cave,  “ Historia  Literaria.” 

Oeder,  o'der,  (Georg  Ludwig,)  a German  exegetical 
writer,  the  father  of  the  following,  was  born  near  Anspach 
in  1694.  He  published  several  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures.  Died  in  1760. 

Oeder,  (Georg  Ludwig,)  a distinguished  German 
botanist,  born  at  Anspach  in  1728.  He  studied  at  Got- 
tingen under  Haller,  through  whose  influence  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  botany  at  Copenhagen  in  1752. 
His  most  important  work  is  his  splendid  “ Flora  Danica,” 
(3  vols.,  1762-72,)  illustrated  with  upwards  of  sixteen 
hundred  figures  of  plants.  It  was  afterwards  continued 
by  Muller.  The  9th  and  last  volume  was  issued  in  1814. 
Oeder  also  wrote  several  able  treatises  on  political  econ- 
omy and  finance.  Died  in  1791. 

See  Halem,  “ Andenken  an  Oeder,”  1793;  Kraft  og  Nyerup, 
“ Litteraturlexicon  ;”  Hirsching,  “ Historisch-literarisches  Hand- 
buch.” 

CEdipe.  See  CEdipus. 

Q3dipus,  §d'e-pus,  [Gr.  Oid'movc;  Fr.  CEdipe,  i'd£p',] 
a son  of  Laius,  King  of  Thebes,  and  Jocasta,  was  cele- 
brated in  Greek  mythology  and  tragic  poetry  as  a type 
or  instance  of  the  fatality  which  man  cannot  escape. 
According  to  the  legend,  an  oracle  warned  Laius  that  if 
he  ever  had  a son,  that  son  should  kill  his  father  and 
marry  his  mother.  Laius  therefore  exposed  his  first- 
born son  soon  after  his  birth,  in  order  that  he  might 
perish  ; but  he  was  found  by  a shepherd  of  Polybus,  King 
of  Corinth,  was  named  CEdipus,  and  brought  up  as  the 
son  of  Polybus.  Having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
he  was  informed  that  he  should  commit  parricide.  In 
the  course  of  a journey  he  met  Laius  in  the  road,  with 
attendants,  who  provoked  a quarrel,  in  which  CEdipus 
killed  the  King  of  Thebes.  Soon  after  this  event  the 
throne  of  Thebes  and  the  hand  of  Jocasta,  the  queen, 
were  offered  to  him  who  should  solve  the  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx.  (See  Sphinx.)  CEdipus  solved  the  riddle,  ob- 
tained the  throne,  and  became  father  of  several  children 
by  Jocasta.  He  afterwards  discovered  his  guilt,  and 
suffered  penalties  and  misfortunes  of  which  contradictory 
accounts  are  given  by  different  writers. 

See  Sophocles,  “CEdipus  Tyrannus;”  “The  Odyssey,”  book 
xi. ; Euripides,  “ Phoenissse  Smith,  “ Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.” 

CEdman,  od'min,  (Samuel,)  a Swedish  savant  and 
theologian,  born  in  Smaland  in  1750.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Upsal  in  1806,  and  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  Scriptures.  Died  in  1829. 

Oedumla.  See  Audhumla. 

Oefele,  o'feh-leh,  (Franz  Ignaz,)  a skilful  German 
painter,  born  at  Posen  in  1721  ; died  in  1797. 

CEgir.  See  /Egir. 

CEgir,  [from  oga,  to  “shudder  at,”  to  “dread,”]  or 
Hler,  hlair,  i.e.  the  “ Shelterer,”  [from  hie,  “lee,”]  the 
god  of  the  sea  or  ocean.  His  wife  Ran  has  a net,  with 
which,  it  is  said,  she  catches  seafarers.  Their  nu- 
merous daughters  are  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  CEgir 
and  Hler  appear  to  have  been  originally  regarded  as 
two  distinct  personages, — the  former  ruling  over  the 
stormy,  the  latter  over  the  tranquil,  sea.  Ran  (signifying 
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“robbery,”  or  “one  who  robs  or  bereaves”)  represents 
the  tendency  of  the  sea  to  rob  men  of  life  and  of  their 
most  precious  treasures.  It  is  related  in  one  of  the  Norse 
legends  that,  the  zEsir  having  once  paid  a visit  to  CEgir, 
he  was  in  want  of  a kettle  large  enough  to  brew  beer 
for  them.  Thereupon  Thor  and  Tyr  went  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  giant  Hymir,  who  had  a very  spacious  kettle, 
a mile  deep.  Thor  grasped  the  kettle  by  the  rim  and 
threw  it  over  his  head,  so  that  the  rings  came  down  to  his 
feet,  almost  hiding  him  from  view.  After  that,  CEgir  and 
the  TEsir  had  an  ample  supply  of  beer  for  their  banquets. 

See  Thorpe,  “Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  i.  pp.  67-69;  Keyser, 
“ Religion  of  the  Northmen;”  Petersen,  “ Nordisk  Mythologi.” 

Oehlenschlager  or  Ohlenschlager,  b'len-shla'ger, 
(Adam  Gottlob,)  an  eminent  Danish  poet,  born  in  a 
suburb  of  Copenhagen  on  the  14th  of  November,  1779, 
was  the  son  of  a German  who  had  settled  in  Denmark. 
He  began  at  an  early  age  to  write  plays,  which  he  would 
act  in  company  with  his  sister  and  young  associates.  His 
enthusiasm  for  the  drama  introduced  him  to  the  notice 
and  friendship  of  Rahbek  and  Rosing.  He  was  after- 
wards attracted  to  the  study  of  Scandinavian  antiquities 
and  historical  legends,  which  furnished  material  for 
some  of  his  most  popular  dramas.  He  published  in 
1805  a collection  of  poems,  including  the  dramatic  tale 
of  “Aladdin,”  which  displays  the  splendid  colouring  of 
Oriental  fiction.  The  same  year  he  visited  Germany, 
where  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Goethe,  Tieck,  and 
other  celebrated  writers  of  the  time.  While  there  he 
composed  several  dramas  in  Danish,  which  he  translated 
into  German  and  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  his 
friends.  From  Germany  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and 
thence  to  Rome,  returning  to  Copenhagen  in  1810.  He 
had  written  during  his  absence  his  tragedies  of  “ Pal- 
natoke,”  (1809,)  “Axel  and  Valborg,”  (1810,)  and  “Cor- 
reggio,” which  are  ranked  among  his  best  productions. 
He  was  appointed  soon  after  his  return  professor  of 
aesthetics  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  same 
year  married  Christiana  Heger,  a sister  of  Rahbek’s 
wife.  Among  the  most  important  of  his  other  works  are 
the  dramas  of  “ Hakon  Jarl,”  “ Staerkodder,”  “ Hagbarth 
and  Signa,”  (1814,)  “The  Normans  at  Byzantium,” 
“Charlemagne,”  “ Tordenskiold,”  and  “ Amleth,”  also 
the  poems  entitled  “ Helge,”  (1814,)  “ Hroar’s  Saga,” 
(1817,)  and  his  splendid  epic,  “The  Gods  of  the  North,” 
(“  Nordens  Guder,”  1819.)  He  died  in  January,  1850,  and 
his  funeral  was  solemnized  with  great  magnificence  by 
his  countrymen,  by  whom  he  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  great  national  poet  of  Denmark.  “ Few  men,”  says 
M.  Marmier,  “have  been  endowed  with  a genius  as  fer- 
tile and  as  facile  as  that  of  Oehlenschlager.  The  verses 
fall  from  his  pen  like  water  from  a fountain.  Hence 
his  style  is  charming  in  its  grace,  flexibility,  and  abatidon, 
but  it  is  frequently  very  negligent.” 

See  his  Autobiography,  “A.  Ohlenschlager’s  Levnet,”  2 vols., 
1831 ; Marmier.  “ Histoire  de  la  Literature  Danoise  Le  FfevRE- 
Deumier,  “ Oehlenschlaeger  le  Poete  national  du  Danemarck,”  1854  ; 
C.  Molbech,  “ Studier  over  Ohlenschlagers  Poesie,  ’ ’ 1S30 ; Erslew, 
“ Forfatter- Lexicon “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale  Long- 
feu.ow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Howitt,  “Literature 
and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe;”  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for 
December  and  April,  1820,  and  March,  1821;  “Foreign  Quarterly 
Review”  for  June,  1830,  article  “ Danish  and  Norwegian  Literature 
also  the  “Foreign  Quarterly”  for  July,  1831. 

Oekolampad.  See  CEcolampadius. 

Oelrichs,  ol'rlks,  (Johann,)  a German  writer  and 
clergyman,  born  at  Bremen  in  1724.  Among  his  works 
are  contributions  to  the  literary  history  of  Germany, 
Belgium,  etc.  Died  in  1801. 

Oelrichs,  [Lat.  CElrich'sius,]  (Johann  Karl  Con- 
rad,) a German  scholar,  born  at  Berlin  in  1722,  was 
appointed  in  1784  counsellor  of  legation  at  the  court  of 
Prussia.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Historical  and  Literary 
Miscellanies,”  (1760,)  and  other  works  on  history  and 
bibliography.  Died  in  1798. 

See  Meierotto,  “Vita  GElrichsii,”  1799. 

CElrichsius.  See  Oelrichs. 

CEuee.  See  CEneus. 

CEneus,  ee'nus,  [Gr.  Oivevc ; Fr.  CEn£e,  S/iii',]  a 
king  of  Calydon,  married  Althaea,  and  was  the  father 
of  Meleager,  Tydeus,  and  other  children.  According  to 
the  fable,  he  offended  Diana,  who  sent  a wild  boar  to 
ravage  his  dominions.  This  boar  was  the  object  of  the 


famous  Calydonian  hunt.  CEneus  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  whom  Bacchus  taught  to  cultivate  the  vine. 

CEnomas.  See  CEnomaus. 

CEnomaus,  e-no'ma-us,  [Gr.  Oivo/iaog;  Fr.  CEnomas, 
i'no'm&s',]  a king  of  Pisa,  in  Elis,  was  called  a son 
of  Mars.  The  poets  feigned  that  he  promised  to  give 
his  daughter  Hippodami'a  to  the  man  who  should  con- 
quer him  in  a chariot-race,  with  the  annexed  condition 
that  every  one  who  tried  and  failed  must  suffer  death. 
After  many  suitors  had  failed  and  perished,  Pelops 
gained  the  victory,  and  CEnomaus  killed  himself. 

CEnomaus,  [Otvo/zaof,]  a Greek  philosopher  of  the 
Cynic  school,  born  at  Gadara,  lived  about  120-40  a.d. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a treatise  in  which  he 
exposed  the  impostures  of  Oracles.  His  works  are  not 
extant. 

CEnone,  e-no'ne,  [Gr.  Otvuvij ; Fr.  Oenone,  i'non',1 
a nymph  of  Mount  Ida,  who  was  said  to  have  received 
from  Apollo  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  to  have  been 
married  to  Paris  before  he  was  known  to  be  a son  of 
Priam. 

CEnopides,  e-nop'e-d bz,  [Omm'dyf,]  a Greek  astrono- 
mer, born  at  Chios,  lived  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  He  is 
said  to  have  derived  his  knowledge  from  the  Egyptian 
priests.  TElian  attributes  to  him  the  invention  of  the 
cycle  of  fifty-nine  years  to  make  the  lunar  year  coincide 
or  accord  with  the  solar  year.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

(Enopion,  e-no'pe-on,  [Gr.  O Ivoniuv  ; Fr.  Oenope, 
i'nop',  or  Oenopion,  iTio'pe'iN',]  in  classic  mythology, 
a son  of  Bacchus,  and  King  of  Chios,  (Scio.)  His  daugh- 
ter Merope,  it  is  said,  was  ravished  by  Orion.  (See 
Orion.) 

Oernhielm  or  Ornhielm,  oRn'he-?lm',  (Claudius 
Arrhenius,)  a Swedish  historian,  born  at  I.inkoping  in 
1627.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “On  the  Mon- 
archies of  the  World,”  (“  De  Monarchiis  Orbis,”  1683.) 
Died  in  1695. 

Oersted  or  Orsted,  oR'stSd,  (Anders  Sandoe,)  an 
eminent  Danish  jurist  and  statesman,  born  at  RudkjS- 
bing  in  1778.  He  married  Sophia,  a sister  of  the  famous 
poet  Oehlenschlager,  in  1802.  He  published  numerous 
legal  works,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “ Eunomia,”  (4  vols., 
1815-22.)  In  1841  or  1842  he  became  a minister  of 
state,  and  opposed  the  liberal  or  popular  measures.  He 
resigned  in  1848,  and  was  appointed  prime  minister  in 
1853.  Plis  policy  having  been  condemned  by  the  Diet, 
he  was  removed  about  the  end  of  1854.  He  published 
a “History  of  my  Life  and  Times,”  (4  vols.,  1851-56.) 
Died  in  i860. 

See  Erslew,  “ Forfatter-Lexicon.” 

Oersted,  (Anders  Sandof.,)  a naturalist,  a nephew 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Rudkjobing  in  1816.  He 
travelled  in  the  West  Indies,  and  published  several 
works  on  natural  history. 

Oersted,  (Hans  Christian,)  a celebrated  Danish 
natural  philosopher,  the  founder  of  the  science  of  electro- 
magnetism, was  born  at  Rudkjobing,  in  the  island  of 
Langeland,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1777.  He  was  edu- 
cated with  his  brother,  Anders  Sandoe,  the  jurist,  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen.  In  1806  he  obtained  the 
chair  of  physics  in  that  institution.  He  produced  in 
1812  an  “Essay  on  the  Identity  of  Chemical  and  Elec- 
trical Forces.”  In  1820  he  announced  his  great  dis- 
covery of  the  relation  between  magnetism  and  electricity, 
in  a short  work  entitled  “Experimenta  circum  Effectum 
Conflictus  electrici  in  Acum  magneticum.”  The  electric 
telegraph  is  one  of  the  most  direct  practical  results  of 
this  discovery.  He  demonstrated  that  the  electric  cur- 
rent, according  to  a uniform  law,  “ exercises  determined 
and  similar  impressions  on  the  direction  of  a magnetic 
needle”  near  which  it  passes.  This  discovery  was  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm,  as  the  revelation  of  an 
important  fact  which  had  long  escaped  the  researches 
of  so  many  sagacious  minds.  “Of  all  the  philosophers 
who  had  speculated  on  this  subject,”  says  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  “none  had  so  pertinaciously  adhered  to  the  idea 
of  a necessary  connection  between  the  phenomena  as 
Oersted.  Baffled  often,  he  returned  to  the  attack,  and 
his  perseverance  was  at  length  rewarded  by  the  complete 
disclosure  of  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  electro-mag- 
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netism.”  (“  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natu- 
ral Philosophy.”) 

“ The  desideratum  of  a clear  expression  of  the  manifest 
alliance  between  electricity  and  magnetism,”  says  James 
David  Forbes,  “ had  been  so  long  and  so  universally 
felt  that  the  discovery  placed  its  author  in  the  first  rank 
of  scientific  men.  There  was  not  even,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  a suspicion  that  he  had  been,  however  remotely 
or  dimly,  anticipated.  The  prize  of  the  French  Institute, 
which  had  been  awarded  to  Davy  for  his  galvanic  dis- 
coveries, was  bestowed  upon  Oersted.”  (Sixth  Disser- 
tation of  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  vol.  i.)  “I 
scarcely  know,”  says  Niebuhr,  “another  natural  philoso- 
pher with  so  much  intellect  and  freedom  from  prejudice 
and  esprit  de  corps."  Oersted  received  for  this  discovery 
the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
was  created  a knight  of  the  order  of  Danebrog.  He 
also  made  discoveries  in  chemistry,  and  wrote  a number 
of  works  on  that  science.  Among  these  are  “ Materialien 
zu  einer  Chemie  des  I9ten  Jahrhunderts,”  (1803,)  and 
“ Tentamen  Nomenclature  chemicae,”  (1814.)  He  wrote 
a poem  called  “The  Balloon,”  (“  Lufskibet,”  1836.) 
His  writings  have  contributed  greatly  to  popularize 
science.  A selection  of  his  works  was  published  in  1850, 
under  the  title  of  “The  Spirit  in  Nature,”  (“  Der  Geist 
in  der  Natur,”)  preceded  by  a biographical  notice  of 
Oersted  by  P.  L.  Moller.  Died  in  March,  1851. 

See  “H.  C.  Oersteds  Leben,”  by  Hauch  and  Forchhammer, 
(from  the  Danish,)  1853;  Becquerel,  “ Resumd  de  l’Histoire 
d’Flectricit^,”  etc.,  1858;  Cali.isen,  “ Medicinisches  Schriftsteller- 
Lexikon  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale  “ Memoir  of  Oersted,” 
by  Flie  de  Beaumont,  in  the  “ Smithsonian  Report”  for  1868. 

Oertel,  van.  See  Ortelius. 

Oeser  or  Oser,  o'zer,  (Adam  Friedrich,)  a distin- 
guished painter  and  sculptor,  of  German  extraction, 
born  at  Presburg,  in  Hungary,  in  1717.  He  studied  in 
1739  at  Dresden,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Winckelmann.  He  was  subsequently  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Architecture,  Painting,  and  Design  at  Leip- 
sic.  Among  his  pupils  here  was  the  celebrated  Goethe, 
who  entertained  a great  regard  for  him.  His  best  paint- 
ings are  in  fresco  ; and  a number  of  them  adorn  the 
church  of  Saint  Nicholas  at  Leipsic.  His  monument 
to  Queen  Matilda  of  Denmark  is  one  of  his  most  ad- 
mired pieces  of  sculpture.  Died  in  1799. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “ Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  Nagler, 
“Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.  ” 

Oeser  or  Oser,  (Johann  Ludwig,)  a landscape- 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Dresden  in  1751,  was  a 
son  of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1792. 

Oesterley  or  Osterley,  bs'ter-li',  (Kari.,)  a German 
painter  of  history  and  portraits,  born  at  Gottingen  in 
1805.  He  became  court  painter  at  Hanover.  „ 

Oetinger,  o'ting'er,  sometimes  written  Ottinger, 
(Friedrich  Christoph,)  a learned  German  theologian, 
and  prominent  leader  of  the  Pietists,  was  born  in  Wiir- 
temberg  in  1702.  He  wrote  a number  of  commentaries 
on  the  Scriptures,  a treatise  entitled  “The  Age  of 
Gold,”  and  “ Ancient  Philosophy.”  He  also  translated 
several  of  the  works  of  Swedenborg,  of  whom  he  was 
a warm  admirer,  and  whom  he  much  resembled  in  purity 
of  character  and  religious  fervour.  He  was  a friend  of 
Count  Zinzendorf,  whom  he  assisted  in  a new  translation 
of  the  Scriptures.  Died  in  1782. 

See  “ Neues  Gelehrtes-Europa Auberlen,  “Die  Theosopbie 
F.  C.  Oetinger’s  nach  ihren  Grundziigen,”  1847;  Hirsching,  “ His- 
torisch-literarisches  Handbuch.  ” 

Oetter  or  Otter,  ot'ter,  (Samuel  Wilhelm,)  a Ger- 
man antiquary,  born  at  Goldcronach  in  1720.  He  wrote 
on  history  and  antiquities.  Died  in  1792. 

See  F.  G.  Oetter,  “ Leben  Oetters,”  1792. 

Oettinger  or  Ottinger,  ot'ting'er,  (Eduard  Marie,) 
a German  journalist  and  novelist,  born  at  Breslau  in 
1808.  He  edited  several  satirical  journals,  and  published 
a number  of  novels,  among  which  is“Onkel  Zebra,”  (7 
vols.,  1843.)  He  also  wrote  a work  entitled  “ Rossini,” 
(1847,)  which  is  said  to  be  a romance  rather  than  a 
biography,  and  “ Bibliographic  biographique  univer- 
selle,”  (2  vols.,  1850-54,)  the  most  complete  work  on 
that  subject. 

See  A.  de  Reume,  “Notice  bio-bibliographique  sur  M.  E.  M. 
Oettinger,”  1854;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 


Ofalia,  o-fi'le-i,  (Don  Narciso  de  Heredia,) 
Count,  a Spanish  statesman,  born  in  1771,  became  min- 
ister of  the  interior  under  Zea  Bermudez  in  1832.  He 
was  appointed  by  Ferdinand  VII.  executor  of  his  will 
and  a member  of  the  council  of  regency.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  ministers  in  1837.  Died  in  1843. 

O’Far'rill,  (Don  Gonzalo,)  a Spanish  general,  born 
at  Havana  in  1754,  became  minister  of  war  under  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  Died  in  Paris  in  1831. 

Of'fa,  a Saxon,  who  succeeded  Ethelbald  as  King  of 
Mercia  in  755  a.d.  Having  murdered  Ethelbert,  King 
of  East  Anglia,  he  took  possession  of  his  kingdom. 

Offenbach,  (Jacques,)  a popular  composer  ot  comic 
operas, born  at  Cologne  in  1822,  studied  in  Paris.  Among 
his  works  are  the  “ Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolstein,” 
“Orpheus  in  the  Lower  Regions, ’’(Orphee  aux  Enters, ”) 
“La  Belle  He  ene,”  “Blue-Beard,”  (“  Barbe  Bleue,”) 
“ La  Vie  Pari-ienne,”  and  “ La  Bavarde  de  Saragosse.” 
The  famous  Bouffes  Parisiens  Theatre  at  Paris  was  the 
scene  of  his  greatest  triumphs.  Died  in  1880. 

Of'for,  (George,)  an  English  writer,  and  a bookseller 
in  London,  was  born  about  1786.  He  published  a “Life 
of  John  Bunyan,”  (1853.)  Died  in  1864. 

O’Fihely,  o-fee'le,  ? (Maurice,)  an  Irish  prelate  and 
scholar,  who  was  made  Archbishop  of  Tuam  by  Pope 
Julius  II.  in  1506.  He  was  eminent  for  his  learning,  and 
was  surnamed  Flos  Mundi,  (“  Flower  of  the  World.”) 
Died  in  1513. 

O-fil'i-us,  (Aulus,)  a Roman  jurist  of  high  reputa- 
tion, was  a friend  of  Cicero,  and  a pupil  of  Sulpicius. 
His  writings  are  cited  in  the  Digest.  Among  his 
pupils  were  Capito  and  Labeo. 

O’Flaherty,  o-fli'her-te,  (Roderic,)  born  at  Moycul- 
lin,  Ireland,  in  1630,  published  in  1685  a Latin  “ History 
of  Ireland  from  the  Deluge  to  the  Year  1684.”  Died 
in  1718. 

Ofterdingen,  von,  fon  of'ter-ding'en,  (Heinrich,)  a 
famous  German  minstrel  or  minnesinger  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  a favourite  of  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria. 
He  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been  the  author 
of  the  “ Nibelungenlied but  of  this  there  appears  to 
be  little  evidence. 

See  Hagen,  “Museum  fur  Alt-Deutsche  Literatur  und  Kunst,” 
1810. 

Og'den,  (Aaron,)  born  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jer- 
sey, in  1756,  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
was  elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1812.  Died  in 
1839- 

See  the  “ National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  i. 

Ogden,  (David  B.,)  a distinguished  American  lawyer 
and  resident  of  New  York  City,  was  born  in  1769.  He 
removed  from  New  Jersey  to  New  York  in  1802.  Died 
in  1849. 

Ogden,  (Jacob,)  an  American  physician  and  medical 
writer,  born  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1721  ; died  in 
1779. 

Ogden,  (Matthias,)  an  American  brigadier-general 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  died  at  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  in  1791. 

Og'den,  (Samuel,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  at 
Manchester  in  1716.  He  became  Woodwardian  pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge  in  1764,  and  published  several 
volumes  of  sermons.  Died  in  1778. 

Oge,  o'zhi',  (Vincent,)  a creole  of  Saint  Domingo, 
who,  having  in  vain  solicited  the  French  National  As- 
sembly to  grant  equal  rights  to  the  coloured  people, 
became  in  1790  the  leader  of  an  insurrection,  with  a 
view  of  gaining  his  object  by  force  of  arms.  His  party 
were  soon  overpowered  by  the  French  troops,  and 
Oge,  together  with  his  lieutenant,  Chavannes,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  principal  outrages,  was  executed  in 
1791. 

See  Dalmas,  “Revolution  de  Saint-Domingue Malenfant, 
“ Histoire  des  Colonies.” 

Oggione,  d’,  ddd-jo'ni,  (Marco,)  written  also  Ug- 
gione,  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  born  in  the  Milanese 
about  1470,  was  a pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whose 
style  he  imitated  successfully.  Among  his  master-pieces 
are  his  “ Three  Archangels,”  and  an  altar-piece  at  Milan. 
His  most  important  works  are  two  copies  of  “The  Last 
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Supper”  of  Da  Vinci,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Academy 
of  Arts  in  London.  The  excellence  of  these  pictures, 
and  the  destruction  by  time  of  the  original,  have  caused 
them  to  be  greatly  prized.  Died  in  1530. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. 

Ogier,  o'zhe-i',  (Charles,)  a French  scholar,  born 
in  Paris  in  1595.  He  published  notes  of  his  travels  in 
Denmark,  Sweden,  etc.,  “ Ephemerides,  sive  Iter  Dani- 
cum,  Suecicum  et  Polonicum,”  (1656.)  Died  in  1654. 

Ogier,  (Franqois,)  a French  writer  and  ecclesiastic, 
was  a brother  of  the  preceding.  He  published  an 
“Apology  for  M.  de  Balzac,”  (1627,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1670. 

O'gil-by  or  Ogleby,  o'gel-be,  (John,)  a Scottish  lit- 
terateur and  printer,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1600,  was 
noted  for  the  variety  and  versatility  of  his  talents.  In 
1633  he  accompanied  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  to 
Ireland,  in  the  capacity  of  dancing-master  and  copyist. 
After  his  return  to  England  he  published,  in  1650,  a 
poetical  translation  of  Virgil,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
James  Shirley,  afterwards  translated  the  “Iliad”  and 
“ Odyssey”  into  English  verse,  having  learned  Greek  for 
that  purpose  when  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age.  These 
versions  were  very  popular  at  that  time,  and  possessed 
great  typographical  beauty.  Ogilby  was  also  appointed 
royal  cosmographer,  and  published  a number  of  geo- 
graphical works.  Died  in  1676. 

See  Cibber,  “Lives  of  the  Poets;”  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Ogilvie,  o'gil-ve,  (James,)  a Scottish  orator  and 
teacher  of  elocution,  born  about  1760,  or,  as  others  say, 
1775.  He  delivered  lectures  as  models  of  oratory  in 
the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  received  much 
applause.  He  died  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1820. 

Ogilvie,  (John,)  a Scottish  divine  and  writer,  born 
in  1733.  Among  his  works  are  “Britannia,”  an  epic 
poem,  (1801,)  and  an  “Examination  of  the  Evidence 
of  Prophecy  in  Favour  of  Christianity,”  (1803.)  Died 
in  1814. 

Oginski,  o-g£n'skee,  (Michael  Casimir,)  a Polish 
nobleman,  born  at  Warsaw  in  1731.  He  constructed  a 
canal  in  Poland.  Died  in  1803. 

Oginski,  (Michael  Cleophas,)  a Polish  composer, 
born  at  Warsaw  in  1765,  was  a nephew  of  the  preceding. 
He  settled  in  Italy  about  1815,  and  gained  distinction 
as  a musical  composer.  He  wrote  “Memoirs  of  Poland 
from  1788  to  1815,”  (2  vols.,  1826.)  Died  in  1831. 

See  the  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1S29. 

Ogive.  See  Edgiva. 

Ogleby.  See  Ogilby. 

Oglesby,  o'gels-be,  (Richard  J.,)  an  American  gene- 
ral, born  in  Kentucky  in  1824.  He  removed  to  Illinois, 
and  practised  law  in  that  State.  He  commanded  a 
brigade  at  Fort  Donelson,  February,  1861,  and  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  October  4, 
1862.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  Illinois  for  four 
years,  (1865-68.) 

Oglethorpe,  o'gel-thorp,  (James  Edward,)  an  Eng- 
lish general,  born  in  London  in  1698.  Having  served 
for  a time  under  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  in 
Germany,  he  obtained  in  1733  the  royal  charter  for 
founding  a colony  in  North  America,  which  he  called 
Georgia  in  honour  of  the  reigning  king.  Having  passed 
several  years  in  Georgia,  he  returned  to  England  in 
1743,  and  commanded  an  army  against  the  Pretender  in 
.1745.  He  was  a member  of  Parliament  for  many  years. 
Died  in  1785.  The  virtues  and  talents  of  General  Ogle- 
thorpe have  been  celebrated  by  Pope,  Thomson,  and 
Dr.  Johnson. 

See  “Memoirs  of  James  Oglethorpe,”  by  Robert  Wright, 
London,  1867;  Hildreth,  “ History  of  the  United  States,”  vol.  ii. 
chap.  xxiv. ; Bancroft,  “ History  of  the  United  States,”  chap.  xxiv. 

Ognibuono  di  Lonigo.  See  Lonicenus,  (Omni- 
bonus.) 

Og'y-ges  or  Og'y-gus  [Gr.  ’Oyvyyc,  'Oyuyof,  or 
’^lyvyr/g ; Fr.  OGYGfes,  o'zhe'zhSs']  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  king  or  ruler  of  Thebes,  which  was  sometimes 
called  Ogygia.  According  to  some  writers,  he  was  also 
King  of  Attica,  and  the  father  of  Eleusis.  In  his  reign 
occurred  a great  inundation  of  Greece  or  Boeotia,  which 
is  called  the  Ogygian  deluge  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  anterior  to  that  of  Deucalion. 


O’Hag-an,  (Thomas,)  Lord,  an  Irish  lawver,  was 
born  at  Dublin  in  1810.  He  became  lord  chancellor  of 
Iieland  in  1868,  and  was  rais  d to  the  peer;  g-  in  1870. 
He  was  again  chancellor  in  1880,  and  on  his  retirement 
in  1881  was  created  a Knight  of  St.  Patrick.  Died  in 
1885. 

O’Hal'lo-ran,  (Sylvester,)  an  Irish  antiquary  and 
surgeon,  born  in  1728.  He  became  surgeon  of  the  Lim- 
erick Hospital.  He  published  an  “ Introductio  1 to  tl  e 
Study  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland,”  (1772,) 
and  a “General  History  of  Ireland,”  (2  vols.,  1772.) 
Died  in  1807. 

O’Hara,  (Kane,)  a popular  Irish  dramatist,  wrote, 
among  other  plays,  “The  Golden  Pippin,”  “The  Two 
Misers,”  and  “Midas.”  Died  in  1782. 

Ohlenschlager.  See  Oehlenschlager. 

Ohlmiiller,  ol'mul'ler,  (Joseph  Daniel,)  an  eminent 
German  architect,  born  at  Bamberg  in  1791.  Among  his 
best  works  are  the  national  monument  at  Upper  Wittels- 
bach,  the  chapel  at  Kiefersfelden,  and  the  Gothic  church 
near  Munich.  The  last-named  structure  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  its  style  erected 
in  modern  times.  Died  in  1839. 

Ohm,  om,  (Georg  Simon,)  a German  natural  phi- 
losopher, born  at  Erlangen  in  1787.  He  became  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  Jesuits’  College  of  Cologne  in 
1817.  He  gained  distinction  by  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  electric  currents,  on  which  he  published  in  1827 
a work  called  “ Die  galvanische  Kette  mathematische 
bearbeitet.”  He  received  the  Copley  medal  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  in  1841.  Died  at  Munich 
in  1854. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Ohm,  (Martin,)  a German  mathematician,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Erlangen  in  1792,  and 
became  professor  of  physics  and  mathematics  at  Berlin 
in  1839.  He  was  the  author  of  an  “Essay  on  a Perfect 
System  of  Mathematics,”  and  other  works. 

Ohmacht,  o'miKt,  (Landolin,)  a German  sculptor, 
born  near  Rotweil  in  1760,  was  a friend  of  the  poet  Klop- 
stock,  and  of  Lavater.  Among  his  best  works  are  the 
“Judgment  of  Paris,”  a “Neptune,”  a “Flora,”  a 
monument  to  General  Kleber,  and  a bust  of  Klopstock. 
Died  in  1834. 

See  “Journal  des  Beaux-Arts,”  1831. 

Ohsson,  o'son,  (Constantine,)  Baron  of,  born  at 
Constantinople  about  1780,  was  the  son  of  Mouradja 
d’Ohsson,  an  Armenian,  (see  Mouradja  d’Ohsson.) 
He  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Mongols,”  (1835,)  and  a 
“ History  of  the  Caucasians  in  the  Tenth  Century.” 
He  also  finished  his  father’s  “ Picture  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.” 

Oiconomos  or  CEconomos,  e-kon'o-mos,  (Con- 
stantin,) a learned  Greek  priest  and  writer,  born  in 
Thessaly  in  1780.  He  taught  Greek  at  Smyrna  for  ten 
years,  and  afterwards  preached  at  Saint  Petersburg  and 
at  Athens.  He  wrote  several  works  on  language,  and 
“De  la  Version  des  Septante,”  (4  vols.,  1843-50.)  Died 
in  1857. 

See  Sivini,  " Memoire  compost  & la  Hate  sur  Oiconomos,”  1857. 

Oilee.  See  Oileus. 

Oileus,  o-I'lus,  [Gr.  ’OiXevc;  Fr.  OiiLe,  wl'li',]  a 
king  of  the  Locrians,  and  the  father  of  Ajax  the  Less. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  Argonautse. 

Oisel,  oi'zel,  [Lat.  Oise'lius,]  (Jakob,)  written  also 
Ouzel,  ow'zel,  a Dutch  critic  and  jurist,  born  at  Dant- 
zic  in  1631.  He  became  professor  of  public  law  at 
Groningen  in  1667.  He  edited  Aulus  Gellius,  and 
published  a work  on  numismatics,  called  “ Thesaurus 
selectorum  Numismatum  antiquorum,”  (2  vols.,  1677.) 
Died  in  1686. 

See  Niceron,  “ Memoires  Morhof,  “ Polyhistor.” 

Oisel,  (Philip,)  a nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Dantzic  in  1671.  He  was  an  excellent  Hebrew 
scholar,  and  a Protestant  minister.  He  published  sev- 
eral theological  works.  Died  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
in  1724. 

Oiselius.  See  Oisel. 

Ojeda,  de,  di  o-Ha'Di,  (Alonzo,)  a Spanish  explorer 
and  lieutenant  of  Columbus,  was  born  at  Cuenca  about 
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1465  or  1470.  He  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  second 
voyage  to  America  in  1493,  and  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition which  Columbus  sent  to  explore  the  interior 
of  Hispaniola,  where  he  captured  the  chief  Caonabo. 
Having  returned  to  Spain,  he  obtained  command  of  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  sent  out  in  1499.  Among  his  officers 
or  passengers  was  Amerigo  Vespucci.  He  discovered  a 
part  of  the  new  continent,  which  he  named  Venezuela, 
and  returned  to  Spain  in  1500.  In  1508  he  attempted 
to  colonize  New  Andalusia,  and  to  conquer  the  natives, 
but  was  not  successful. 

See  Oviedo,  “ Cronica  de  las  Indias;”  Irving,  “History  of 
Columbus;”  Charlevoix,  “ Histoire  de  Saint-Domingue Her- 
rera, “ Historia  general  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

O'Keefe,  o-keef',  (John,)  an  Irish  dramatist,  born  at 
Dublin  in  1747.  The  number  of  his  plays  amounted  to 
upwards  of  sixty,  and,  though  their  merits  are  not  of  a 
high  order,  they  enjoyed  great  popularity.  Among  the 
most  admired  we  may  name  “ The  Agreeable  Surprise” 
and  “ Wild  Oats.”  Died  in  1833. 

See  “Recollections  of  the  Life  of  John  O’Keefe,”  by  himself, 
1826. 

Okeghem,  o'Keh-hgm,  written  also  Ockenhein, 
(Ian,)  an  eminent  Flemish  musician  and  composer,  born 
in  Hainault  about  1430  ; died  after  1500. 

Oken,  o'ken,  or  Ockenfuss,  ok'ken-fooss',  (Lorenz,) 
an  eminent  German  naturalist  of  the  transcendental 
school,  was  born  at  Bohlsbach,  in  Wiirtemberg,  in  Au- 
gust, 1779.  He  abridged  the  original  name  of  his  family, 
Ockenfuss,  into  Oken.  He  studied  at  Gottingen,  and 
became  a privat-docent  in  that  university.  In  a remark- 
able work,  entitled  “ Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
the  Theory  of  the  Senses,  and  the  Classification  of  Ani- 
mals,” (“Grundriss  der  Naturphilosophie,”  etc.,  1802,) 
he  gave  the  outlines  of  a scheme  that  he  afterwards  de- 
voted himself  to  perfect,  and  advanced  the  idea  that  “ the 
animal  classes  are  virtually  nothing  else  than  a represen- 
tation of  the  organs  of  sense.”  He  accordingly  divided 
the  animal  kingdom  into  five  classes.  He  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  theory  of  development  in  its  largest  sense. 
Among  his  doctrines,  as  quoted  by  Professor  Hitchcock, 
are  the  following : “ Plants  and  animals  can  only  be 
metamorphoses  of  infusoria.  No  organism  has  been 
created  of  larger  size  than  an  infusorial  point ; whatever 
is  larger  has  not  been  created,  but  developed.  . . . The 
mind,  just  as  the  body,  must  be  developed  out  of  these 
animals,  [infusoria.]  . . . Everything  that  is,  is  material.” 
(“  The  Religion  of  Geology,”  p.  299.)  He  produced  in 
1805  a treatise  on  Generation,  in  which  he  maintained 
that  “ all  organic  beings  originate  from  and  consist  of 
cells  or  vesicles.”  In  1807  he  was  appointed  extraor- 
dinary professor  of  medical  sciences  in  the  University 
of  Jena,  where  he  gained  a high  reputation  by  his  lec- 
tures on  zoology,  physiology,  etc.  He  developed  his 
peculiar  system  of  natural  science  in  his  “Manual  of 
Natural  Philosophy,”  (1809.)  From  1816  to  1848  he  was 
editor  of  the  “Isis,”  a journal  of  natural  history.  In  1832 
he  obtained  a professorship  at  Zurich,  where  he  died  in 
1851.  Amonghis  works  isa  “General  Natural  History,” 
(13  vols.,  1833-41.) 

See  Callisen,  “ Medicinisches  Schriftsteller-Lexikon “Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  Brocichaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Okolampadius.  See  CEcolampadius. 

Okolski,  o-kol'skee,  (Simon,)  a Polish  historian  and 
ecclesiastic  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled  “Orbis  Polonus,”  (3  vols.,  1641—45.) 
which  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  Sarmatians,  etc. 

Okoonef,  Okounev,  Okounef,  Okunev,  Okou- 
new,  or  Okunew,  o-koo-n5f',  (Nikolai  Alexandro- 
vitch,)  a Russian  general  and  writer  on  military  science, 
born  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1792,  served  in  the  campaign 
of  1829  against  the  Turks.  He  became  in  1840  lieu- 
tenant-general. He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“Reflections  on  the  System  of  Modern  War,”  (1823,) 
and  a “ History  of  the  Second  Epoch  of  the  Polish 
Campaign  of  1831.”  Died  in  1851. 

Okounev.  See  Okoonef. 

Okunew.  See  Okoonef. 

Olaf,  o'lif,  or  O-la'us,  I.,  or  Olof,  o'lof,  King  of 
Norway,  born  in  956,  was  surnamed  Trygvason.  He 
was  a corsair  or  sea-rover  in  his  youth,  and  became  king 


about  996.  He  is  said  to  have  established  Christianity 
in  his  kingdom.  Died  in  1000. 

See  Tollstorp,  “ Norske  Konungen  Olof,”  etc.,  1847. 

Olaf  or  Olaus  II.,  called  the  Saint,  obtained  the 
throne  of  Norway  about  1018.  He  waged  war  against 
Canute,  King  of  Denmark.  Died  in  1030. 

See  Hagerup,  “Om  Oluf  den  Hellige,”  1805. 

Olaf  or  Olaus  III.  became  King  of  Norway  about 
1068.  He  ordered  that  one  slave  should  be  liberated  in 
each  district  every  year,  and  made  other  reforms.  Died 
in  1093. 

Olaf  IV.,  born  in  1098,  was  a son  of  Magnus  III. 
of  Norway.  Died  in  1116. 

Olaf  V.,  a son  of  Haquin  VII.,  King  of  Norway,  was 
born  in  1371,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1380.  Died 
in  1387. 

Olafsen,  o'lif-sen,  (Eggert,)  a naturalist  of  Iceland, 
born  in  1721.  He  published,  among  other  treatises, 
“A  Historical  Account  of  the  Nature  and  Constitution 
of  Iceland,”  and  poems  in  Latin  and  Danish.  Died 
about  1770. 

Olakus  or  Olaus,  o-la'us,  (Nicolas,)  a learned  Hun- 
garian prelate,  born  at  Hermannstadt  in  1493,  rose  to 
be  chancellor,  and  Archbishop  of  Strigonia,  (1552.)  He 
wrote  a treatise  “ On  the  Origin  of  the  Hungarians,” 
and  a “History  of  Attila.”  Died  in  1568. 

Olaus.  See  Olaf. 

Olaus  Magnus.  See  Magnus,  (Olaus.) 

Olavides,  o-li-vee'D§s,  or  Olavide,  o-li-vee'Di,  [Fr. 
Olavid£,  o'li've'di',]  (Pablo  Antonio  Jos£,)  Count 
of  Pilos,  was  born  at  Lima,  in  South  America,  about  1725. 
He  was  appointed  intendant-general  of  Andalusia,  and 
colonized  a part  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  by  introducing  into 
it  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  population.  He  was 
subsequently  imprisoned  for  a time  in  the  Inquisition  on 
a charge  of  heresy,  but,  having  made  his  escape,  he  took 
refuge  in  France.  He  died  in  Spain  in  1803,  leaving  a 
religious  work,  entitled  “Triumph  of  the  Gospel,”  (“El 
Evangelio  en  Triunfo.”) 

See  L.  Brightweli.,  “By-Paths  of  Biography J.  F.  Boitr- 
going,  “Tableau  de  l’Espagne  moderne,”  1807;  A.  Hennings, 
“Olavides,”  1779;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£u£rale.” 

Olbers,  ol'bers,  (Heinrich  Wilhelm  Mathias,)  an 
eminent  German  astronomer  and  physician,  born  at 
Arbergen,  near  Bremen,  in  October,  1758.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Gottingen,  and  practised  at  Bremen,  where 
he  constructed  a private  observatory.  He  gained  dis- 
tinction by  his  observations  on  the  comet  of  1779,  and 
discovered  an  improved  method  of  calculating  the  orbits 
of  comets.  He  published  about  1797  a treatise  on  this 
method,  which  is  considered  a very  important  contribu- 
tion to  astronomy.  In  March,  1802,  Olbers  discovered 
a new  asteroid,  which  he  named  Pallas,  the  orbit  of  which 
is  nearly  as  distant  from  the  sun  as  that  of  Ceres.  He 
adopted  the  hypothesis  that  Ceres  and  Pallas  were  frag- 
ments of  a large  planet  which  had  been  broken  by  an 
internal  convulsion,  and  predicted  that  other  asteroids 
would  be  found.  In  1804  Harding  discovered  Juno,  and 
in  March,  1807,  Olbers  discovered  the  fourth  asteroid, 
which  he  named  Vesta.  The  mean  distance  of  their 
orbits  from  the  sun  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
orbits  of  Ceres  and  Pallas.  He  was  elected  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1804.  In  1815  he 
discovered  a comet  which  is  called  by  his  name,  and 
which  performs  a revolution  in  about  seventy-four  years. 
Among  the  pupils  of  Olbers  are  Bessel  and  Gauss.  He 
died  at  Bremen  in  1840. 

See  De  Zach,  “Allgemeine  geographischen  Ephemeriden 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Oldcastle.  See  Cobham,  Lord. 

Oldenburg,  ol'den-booRG',  House  of,  an  ancient 
and  noble  family,  from  which  the  Emperors  of  Russia, 
the  Kings  of  Denmark,  and  one  of  the  dynasties  of 
Sweden  are  descended.  Theodoric  ( Dietrich  ) of 
Oldenburg  obtained  by  marriage  Sleswick  and  Holstein. 
Died  about  1440.  His  son  Christian  became  King  of 
Denmark  in  1448,  and  King  of  Sweden  in  1458.  Adolf, 
a grandson  of  Christian,  was  the  founder  of  the  house 
of  Holstein-Gottorp,  and  an  ancestor  of  the  present 
imperial  family  of  Russia. 
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Old'^n-burg,  (Henry,)  a learned  German  writer, 
born  at  Bremen  about  1626.  Having  settled  in  England, 
he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Milton  and  Robert  Boyle, 
with  whom  he  afterwards  corresponded.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society,  in  1662,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  its  secretaries.  He  published  the  “Transactions”  of 
the  Society  from  1664  to  1677,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  political  and  theological  works.  He  sometimes 
signed  his  name  Grubendol.  Died  about  1678. 

See  Martin,  “ Biographia  Philosophica.” 

Oldenburger,  ol'den-booR'ger,  (Philipp  Andreas,) 
a German  jurist  and  publicist,  born  in  Brunswick  or  in 
the  duchy  of  Celle.  He  was  professor  of  public  law 
at  Geneva,  and  published  several  works,  among  which 
is  “ Pandectae  Juris  publici  Germanici,”  (1670.)  Died 
in  1678. 

Oldendorp,  ol'den-doRp',  (Johann,)  a German  jurist, 
born  at  Hamburg  about  1480.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “ An  Introduction  to  the  Law  of  Nature 
and  of  Nations,”  (“  Isagoge  seu  Introductio  Juris  Naturae 
Gentium  et  Civilis,”  1549.)  Died  in  1567. 

Oldermann,  ol'der-min,  (Johann,)  a German  scholar 
and  writer,  born  in  Saxony  about  1686.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Helmstedt.  Died  in  1723. 

Old'field,  (Anne,)  a celebrated  English  actress,  born 
in  London  in  1683.  She  excelled  both  in  tragedy  and 
comedy,  and  her  talents  are  eulogized  in  the  “Tatler.” 
Died  in  1730. 

See  “ Life  of  Anne  Oldfield,”  London,  1731 ; Baker,  “ Biographia 
Dramatica.” 

Oldham,  old'am,  (Hugh,)  an  English  bishop,  born 
probably  near  Manchester,  was  a patron  of  learning. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1504.  He  founded  a 
free  school  at  Manchester,  and  added  to  the  endowment 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Died  in  1519. 

Oldham,  (John,)  an  English  satirical  poet,  born  in 
Gloucestershire  in  1653.  He  was  a friend  of  Dryden, 
who  has  eulogized  him  in  some  of  his  verses.  He  wrote 
“ Pindaric  Odes,”  and  “ Four  Satires  against  the  Jesuits,” 
and  made  translations  from  Juvenal.  “ His  poems,”  says 
Hallam,  “ are  spirited  and  pointed,  and  he  ranks  perhaps 
next  to  Dryden.”  Died  in  1683. 

See  E.  Thompson,  “Life  of  John  Oldham,”  and  a Memoir,  by 
Robert  Bell,  prefixed  to  Oldham’s  Poems,  1854. 

Old'is-worth,  (William,)  an  English  poet  and  trans- 
lator, born  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  one  of  the 
first  writers  for  the  “Examiner.”  He  translated  the 
Odes  of  Horace  into  verse,  and  wrote  a few  poems,  and 
other  works,  among  which  is  “ Timothy  and  Philotheus,” 
(3  vols.,  1709-10.)  Died  in  1734. 

Old-mix'on,  (John,)  an  English  historical  and  po- 
litical writer,  born  in  Somersetshire  in  1673.  He  wrote 
a “Critical  History  of  England,”  (3  vols.,  1730-39,)  a 
“ History  of  the  Stuarts,”  and  other  works  of  little  merit, 
in  which  he  manifests  a decided  partiality  to  the  Whigs. 
In  his  “ Prose  Essay  on  Criticism”  he  attacked  Pope, 
who  took  revenge  in  the  “ Dunciad.”  Died  in  1742. 

See  Cibber,  “Lives  of  the  Poets;”  Baker,  “Biographia  Dra- 
matica.” 

Oldoini,  ol-do-ee'nee,  (Agostino,)  an  Italian  biogra- 
pher, born  at  La  Spezia  in  1612.  He  wrote  memoirs 
of  several  popes,  cardinals,  etc.  Died  after  1680. 

Oldys,  51'dis  or  oldz,  (William,)  an  English  biogra- 
pher and  bibliographer,  born  about  1690.  He  wrote  a 
“Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,”  prefixed  to  Raleigh’s  “ His- 
tory of  the  World,”  (1738,)  and  a number  of  biographies 
in  the  “ Biographia  Britannica,”  under  the  signature  “ G.” 
He  also  published  “ The  British  Librarian,  exhibiting 
a Compendious  View  of  all  Unpublished  and  Valuable 
Books,”  (1737,)  which  is  esteemed  for  its  accuracy.  Died 
in  1761. 

See  Chalmers,  “Biographical  Dictionary.” 

Olearius,  o-li-J're-us,  or  Olschlager,  dl'shla'ger, 
(Adam,)  a distinguished  German  writer  and  traveller, 
born  at  Aschersleben  about  1600,  was  court  mathema- 
tician and  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein.  In  1633 
he  accompanied  an  embassy  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein to  Russia,  and  some  years  after  visited  Persia  in 
the  same  capacity.  After  his  return  he  published,  in 
1639,  a very  interesting  account  of  his  travels  in  the  East.  | 


He  also  translated  from  the  Persian  the  “ Rose-Garden” 
of  Saadee,  (Sadi.)  Died  in  1671. 

See  Nic^ron,  “Mdmoires;”  Moller,  “Cimbria  Literata;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Olearius,  (Gottfried,)  a German  Lutheran  divine, 
born  at  Halle  in  1604.  He  preached  in  his  native  city, 
and  published  several  works  on  theology.  Died  in  1685. 

Olearius,  (Gottfried,)  a theologian  and  philosopher, 
born  at  Leipsic  in  1672,  was  a grandson  of  the  preceding. 
He  was  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic.  Among  his 
works  is  a “ Logical  Analysis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews,” (1706.)  Died  in  1715. 

Olearius,  (Johann,)  a German  divine,  born  in  1639, 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic.  He  wrote  a num- 
ber of  theological  treatises,  and  was  for  a time  editor  of 
the  “Acta  Eruditorum.”  Died  in  1713.  He  was  a son 
of  Gottfried,  noticed  above,  (1604-85.) 

Olearius,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a German  historian 
and  numismatist,  born  at  Halle  in  1668,  was  a son  of 
Johann  Gottfried.  He  became  Protestant  Bishop  at  Arm- 
stadt  in  1736.  He  wrote  numerous  works.  Died  in  1747. 

See  J.  C.  Otto,  “ In  Exsequias  Olearii,”  1747  ; Ersch  und  Gru- 
ber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Olearius,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  born  at  Halle  in 
1635,  was  a brother  of  Johann,  noticed  above.  He  was 
pastor  at  Halle,  and  author  of  a work  entitled  “Abacus 
Patrologicus,”  (1673.)  Died  in  1711. 

O’Leary,  o-lee're,  (Arthur,)  an  Irish  Catholic  clergy- 
man, born  at  Cork  in  1729,  was  the  author  of  several 
controversial  works.  Died  in  1802. 

Oleaster,  o-li-Is'ter,  (Jerome,)  a Portuguese  monk 
and  linguist,  born  at  Lisbon.  He  was  versed  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  and  wrote  a “ Commentary  on  Isaiah,” 
(1623.)  Died  in  1563. 

O'leg,  [Russ.  pron.  o-l£g'  or  o-IIk',]  Prince  of  Russia, 
was  a native  of  Scandinavia,  from  which  he  emigrated 
about  862  a.d.  He  was  a relative  of  Rurik,  who,  dying 
in  879,  appointed  Oleg  guardian  of  his  minor  son,  Igor. 
Oleg  usurped  the  sovereignty,  and  extended  his  do- 
minions by  conquest.  Died  in  912. 

See  Karamzin,  “History  of  the  Russian  Empire." 

O'len,  [Gr.  ’i2Ayv,]  a mythical  Grecian  bard,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  lyric  poet  of  that 
nation,  and  was  called  a prophet  of  Apollo,  whose  wor- 
ship he  introduced  into  Delos.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  been  born  in  Lycia,  and  to  have  lived  before  the 
time  of  Orpheus. 

Olenschlager,  von,  fon  o'len-shl&'ger,  (Johann 
Daniel,)  a German  publicist,  born  at  Frankfort  in  1711. 
He  wrote  on  the  public  law  of  the  German  empire.  Died 
in  1778. 

Oleszczynski,  o-lSsh-chins'kee,  (Antony,)  a Polish 
engraver,  born  in  Lublin  in  1796.  He  studied  and  worked 
in  Paris.  Among  his  subjects  are  portraits  of  eminent 
Poles. 

Olevianus,  o-li-ve-S'mls,  (Kaspar,)  one  of  the  early 
Reformers,  was  born  in  Treves,  August  10,  1536.  He 
studied  law  at  Paris  and  theology  at  Geneva,  and  adopted 
the  views  of  Calvin.  He  afterwards  resided  successively 
at  Treves,  Heidelberg,  and  Herborn.  He  published  sev- 
eral theological  works,  including  sermons  explanatory  of 
Paul’s  Epistles.  Died  in  March,  1587. 

See  Pierer,  “ Universal-Lexikon.” 

Ol'ga,  Saint,  a Russian  lady,  was  married  about  903 
a.d.  to  Igor,  a son  of  Rurik,  Prince  of  Russia.  On  the 
death  of  Igor  (945)  she  became  regent.  She  afterwards 
adopted  the  Christian  religion.  Died  in  969. 

Oli.  See  Olid. 

Olid,  de,  d&  o-14d',  or  Oli,  o-lee',  (Cristoval,)  a 
Spanish  officer,  born  about  1492.  He  served  under 
Cortez  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  (15 19—2 1 ,)  and  after- 
wards attempted  to  make  himself  independent.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  soldiers  of  Cortez,  and  executed 
in  Honduras  in  1524. 

See  Prescott,  “Conquest  of  Mexico;”  Oviedo,  “ Historia  de 
las  Indias.” 

Olier,  o'le-M,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a French  ecclesiastic 
and  reformer,  born  in  Paris  in  1608.  He  founded  the 
congregation  of  Saint-Sulpice,  and  several  charitable 
institutions.  He  also  formed  a society  for  the  preven- 
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tion  of  duels,  and  wrote  a number  of  devotional  works. 
Died  in  1657. 

See  Giry,  “Vie  de  M.  Olier,”  1687;  Nagot,  “Vie  de  M.  Oiler,  ” 
18x8;  De  Bretonvilliers,  “ Memoires  sur  M.  Olier,”  2 vols., 
1841 ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene  rale.” 

OTin,  (Stephen,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  Method- 
ist divine  and  pulpit  orator,  born  at  Leicester,  Vermont, 
in  1797,  became  president  of  the  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Connecticut.  He  died  in  1851,  leaving  a 
collection  of  sermons,  “Travels  in  the  East,”  “Greece 
and  the  Golden  Horn,”  etc. 

Oli-phant,  (Lawrence,)  an  English  traveller  and 
wiiter  of  books  of  travel,  was  born  in  1832.  He  pub- 
lished in  1853  “ The  Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,” 
which  was  received  with  favour.  He  afterwards  travelled 
in  North  America  and  the  Caucasus,  and  published 
several  books,  one  of  which  is  called  “Minnesota.” 
About  1857  he  went  to  China  as  secretary  of  Lord  Elgin. 
He  wrote  a “ Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin’s  Mission 
to  China  and  Japan,”  (1859  ) His  later  works  are  “ The 
Land  of  Gilead,”  (1881,)  “ Traits  and  Tiavesties,  Social 
and  Political,”  (1882,)  and  “ Altiora  Peto,”  (1883.) 

Ol'i-phant,  (Margaret,)  a Scottish  authoress,  born 
about  1820.  She  published  several  popular  novels, 
among  which  are  “ Harry  Muir  ” and  “ Zaidee,”  also  a 
“ Life  of  Edward  Irving,”  “ At  His  Gates,”  (1872,) 
“ The  Ladies  Lindores.”  (1883,)  and  “ The  Makers  of 
Florence.” 

Oliva,  o-lee'vj,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  cardinal  and 
pulpit  orator,  born  in  1408,  preached  at  Rome,  Naples, 
and  Venice.  Died  in  1463. 

Oliva,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at 
Rovigo  in  1689,  was  librarian  to  Cardinal  de  Rohan. 
He  wrote  several  treatises  on  medals  and  on  Roman 
antiquities.  Died  in  1757. 

Oliva,  de,  di  o-lee'vi,  (Fernan  Perez,)  a Spanish 
scholar  and  writer,  born  at  Cordova  in  1497,  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  University  of  Salamanca,  (1528,)  of 
which  he  subsequently  became  rector.  He  died  about 
1530,  having  previously  been  appointed  by  Charles  V. 
preceptor  to  his  son  Philip.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
“ Dialogue  on  the  Dignity  of  Man,”  and  other  prose 
essays,  which  are  esteemed  the  first  models  of  a pure 
and  classical  style  in  the  Spanish  language.  He  was 
not,  however,  according  to  Ticknor,  a man  of  genius  in 
the  true  sense  of  this  word.  His  works,  including  a 
number  of  poems  and  dramas,  were  published  by  his 
nephew,  Ambrosio  de  Morales,  (1586.) 

See  N.  Antonio,  “ Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova Ticknor,  “ His- 
tory of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Olivares,  de,  di  o-le-v3/r§s,  (Enrique  de  Guzman 
— digooth-min',)  second  Count,  a Spanish  general,  born 
in  1530.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Saint-Quentin, 
in  1558,  and  became  major-domo  of  Philip  II.  in  1562. 
He  was  afterwards  Viceroy  of  Naples.  Died  in  1599. 

See  Herrera,  “Historia  general.” 

Olivares,  de,  or  Olivarez,  o-le-vi'r§th,  (Gaspar  de 
Guzman,)  Duke  of  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  a cele- 
brated Spanish  statesman,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1587. 
The  heir  of  a wealthy  family,  he  early  obtained  distinc- 
tion at  the  court  of  Philip  III.,  and  so  thoroughly  in- 
sinuated himself  into  the  favour  of  his  son  that,  on  the 
accession  of  the  latter  as  Philip  IV.,  in  1621,  Olivares 
soon  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  most  important 
offices  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  appointed  successively 
first  minister  of  state,  grand  chancellor  of  the  Indies, 
treasurer-general  of  Aragon,  captain -general  of  the 
cavalry,  and  Governor  of  Guipuscoa.  During  his  ad- 
ministration Spain  carried  on  war  against  France  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  Olivares  found  in  Richelieu  an 
adversary  who  was  more  than  his  equal.  The  Spanish 
armies  suffered  reverses,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom declined.  He  was  dismissed  from  power  in  1643, 
and  died  in  1645. 

See  Comte  de  la  Rocca,  “ Histoire  du  Ministkredn  Comte-Duc 
d’Olivares,”  1673;  Malvezzi,  “ Ritratto  de’  Conte-Duca  di  San 
Lucar,”  1636;  “Caduta  del  Conte  d’Olivares,”  Lyons,  1644;  “ Life 
of  Count  Olivares,”  London,  1836. 

Olivarez.  See  Olivares. 

Olive,  o'l£v',  (Jean  Pierre,)  a French  monk  and 
writer,  born  at  Serignan  in  1247.  He  was  zealous  for 


the  enforcement  of  strict  monastic  discipline.  After  his 
death  he  was  condemned  as  a heretic  by  a council  held 
in  1312,  and  by  Pope  John  XXII.  Died  in  1298. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale.” 

Olivecrantz,  o-lee'veh-kRdnts',  ? (Johan  Paulin,)  a 
Swedish  statesman  and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Strengnas  in 
1633.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Revel  in  1680, 
and  supreme  judge  of  Gothland.  He  gained  the  favour 
of  Queen  Christina,  who  corresponded  with  him  after 
her  abdication.  Died  in  1707. 

Ol'I  -ver,  (Andrew,)  an  American  magistrate,  born 
in  1707,  was  appointed  in  1770  lieutenant-governor  of 
Massachusetts.  Having  become  obnoxious  to  the  colo- 
nists by  favouring  the  designs  of  the  British  government, 
they  petitioned  for  his  removal,  as  well  as  for  that  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Governor  Hutchinson.  Died  in  1774. 

Oliver,  (Daniel,)  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  phy- 
sician and  scholar,  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1787, 
published  “ First  Lines  of  Physiology.”  Died  in  1842. 

Ol'I  -ver,  (George,)  D.D.,  an  English  antiquary  and 
writer,  born  about  1782.  He  published  several  works 
on  FYeemasonry.  Died  in  1867. 

Oliver,  (Isaac,)  an  eminent  English  artist,  born  in 
1556,  excelled  in  miniature-painting.  Among  his  mas- 
ter-pieces are  portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Died  in  1617.  His 
son  Peter,  born  about  1600,  became  equally  celebrated 
for  his  portraits,  and  also  produced  a number  of  historical 
pictures.  Died  about  1654  or  1664. 

See  Walpole,  “Anecdotes  of  Painting.” 

Oliver,  (Peter,)  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist,  brother 
of  Andrew,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  1713,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College.  He  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  Massachusetts.  Died  in  1791. 

Oliver,  (William,)  of  Bath,  an  English  physician, 
wrote  on  the  Bath  mineral  waters.  Died  in  1764. 

Oliver  of  Malmesbury,  an  English  monk  and  able 
mathematician  of  the  eleventh  century.  His  works,  if 
he  wrote  any,  are  lost. 

* Olivet,  d’,  do'le'vi',  (Joseph  Thoui.ier,)  Abb£,  a 
celebrated  French  critic  and  scholar,  born  at  Salins  in 
April,  1682.  He  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  at  an  early 
age,  but  he  renounced  it  about  1714.  He  was  elected  to 
the  French  Academy  in  1723,  and  subsequently  visited 
England,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Pope.  He 
was  the  author  of  a “Treatise  on  French  Prosody,” 
“ which,”  says  Voltaire,  “ will  subsist  as  long  as  the  lan- 
guage,” and  “ Essays  on  Grammar,”  ( 1 732.)  He  also  wrote 
a continuation  of  the  “ History  of  the  French  Academy,” 
begun  by  Pellisson,  and  made  excellent  translations  of 
Cicero’s  “ De  Natura  Deorum”  and  his  “ Orations  against 
Catiline,”  and  of  the  “Philippics”  of  Demosthenes.  His 
edition  of  Cicero’s  works  (9  vols.  4to,  1742)  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  that  has  appeared.  The  Abbe  d’Olivet 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Boileau  and  Voltaire,  the  latter 
of  whom  he  assisted  and  directed  in  his  studies.  Died 
in  1768. 

See  Mairet,  “ filoge  historique  de  l’Abbe  d’Olivet,”  1839: 
D’Alembert,  “ Histoire  des  Membres  de  l’Acadtbnie  Frangaise 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Olivetan,  o'lfev'tSN',  (Pierre  Robert,)  a French 
Protestant,  born  at  Noyon  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  of  his  countrymen  who 
translated  the  Bible  from  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
It  is  asserted,  however,  by  some  writers  that  he  only 
retouched  the  version  of  Lefevre  d’fitaples.  This  work 
was  first  published  in  1535,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
revised  by  Calvin,  who  was  a relative  of  Olivetan.  Died 
in  1538. 

See  S^nebier,  “ Histoire  litteraire  de  Gen&ve.” 

Oliveyra,  o-le-vVe-ri,  (Francisco  Xavier,)  a Por- 
tuguese gentleman,  was  born  at  Lisbon  in  1702.  Being 
sent  as  secretary  of  the  embassy  to  Vienna  in  1732,  he 
was  converted  to  Protestantism.  Pie  published  a “ Dis- 
course to  his  Countrymen  on  the  Earthquake  at  Lisbon,” 
(1756,)  and  “Familiar  Letters.”  Died  in  1783. 

Olivier,  o'le've-i',  (Claude  Matiiieu,)  a French 
litterateur,  was  borrTat  Marseilles  in  1701.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  University  of  Marseilles.  As 
counsellor  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  he  gained  a great 
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reputation  as  a pleader.  He  published  a “ Dissertation 
on  the  Critias  of  Plato,”  and  a “ History  of  Philip,  King 
of  Macedon,”  (2  vols.,  1740.)  Died  in  1736. 

Olivier,  (Francois,)  a French  judge  and  statesman, 
born  in  Paris  in  1497.  He  became  chancellor  of  France 
in  1545.  Died  in  1560. 

Olivier,  (Guillaume  Antoine,)  an  eminent  French 
naturalist,  born  near  Toulon  in  1756.  In  1792  he  accom- 
panied Bruguiere  on  a scientific  expedition  to  Persia  and 
Turkey,  where  they  made  a valuable  collection  of  objects 
in  natural  history.  He  was  chosen  a member  of  the 
Institute  in  1800.  He  published  a “ Dictionary  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Insects,  Butterflies,  Crustaceans,” 
etc.,  (7  vols.,  .1789-1825,)  “Travels  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  Egypt,”  etc.,  (6  vols.,  1801,)  and  several  other 
works.  Died  in  1814. 

See  Cuvier,  “ filoges  historiques Silvestre,  “Notice  sur  G. 
A.  Olivier,”  1815. 

Olivier,  o'le've-i',  (Juste  Daniel,)  a Swiss  poet, 
born  in  the  cantofE of  Vaud  in  1807.  He  became  a 
resident  of  Paris  in  1842,  and  wrote,  besides  other 
poems,  “Chansons  lointaines,”  (1847.) 

Olivier,  (Nicolas  Theodore,)  a French  prelate, 
born  in  Paris  in  1798.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Evreux  in  1841.  Died  in  1854. 

See  A.  de  Bouclon,  “ Histoire  de  Monseigneur  Olivier,”  1855. 

Olivier,  (SHraphin,)  a French  cardinal,  born  at 
Lyons  in  1538,  was  auditor  de  rota  at  Rome  for  many 
years.  Died  in  1609. 

Olivier,  d’,  do'le've-i',  (Gabriel  Raimond  Jean  de 
Dieu  Franqois,)  a French  jurist,  born  at  Carpentras  in 
1753.  He  published  many  legal  works.  Died  in  1823. 

Olivieri,  o-le-ve-a'ree,  (Pietro  Paulo,)  an  Italian 
architect  and  sculptor,  born  at  Rome  in  1551  ; died  in 
1599- 

Olivieri  degli  Abbati,  o-le-ve-a'ree  dil'yee  Sb-bi'- 
tee,  (Annibale,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Pesaro 
in  1708.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “ Marmora 
Pisaurensia  Notis  illustrata,”  (1737.)  Died  in  1789. 

See  Marignoni,  “ Elogio  di  A.  Olivieri,”  1789. 

Ollivier,  o'le've-i',  (Charles  Prosper,)  a French 
medical  writer,  born  at  Angers  in  1796;  died  in  Paris 
in  1845. 

Ollivier,  (D^MOSTHiiNE,)  a French  democrat,  born 
at  Toulon  in  1799,  was  the  father  of  Smile,  noticed  be- 
low. He  founded  at  Marseilles  in  1831  a journal  called 
“ Le  Peuple  Souverain,”  and  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  in  1848.  He  was  banished  about  De- 
cember, 1851.  Died  in  1884. 

Ollivier,  (Emile,)  a French  advocate  and  orator,  born 
at  Marseilles  in  1825.  He  practised  law  with  success  in 
Paris,  and  was  elected  to  the  legislative  body  by  the 
voters  of  that  city  in  1857.  He  was  re-elected  in  1863. 
He  acted  with  the  Liberal  party  for  many  years,  but 
became  in  1869  an  adherent  of  Napoleon,  who  in  De- 
cember of  that  year  appointed  him  prime  minister,  and 
requested  him  “ to  name  persons  who  will,  associated 
with  yourself,  form  a homogeneous  cabinet,  faithfully 
representing  the  legislative  majority.”  He  took  the 
position  of  minister  of  justice  in  the  new  cabinet  formed 
(January  2,  1870)  partly  of  the  leaders  of  the  Left  Centre 
and  partly  of  those  of  the  Right  Centre.  The  formation 
of  this  coalition  ministry  was  regarded  as  an  important 
event,  and  as  the  beginning  of  a constitutional  regime. 
The  Corps  Legislatif,  after  an  excited  debate,  adopted  a 
resolution  of  confidence  in  the  minister,  April  5,  1870, 
by  a vote  of  227  to  43.  The  most  liberal  members  of 
the  cabinet  resigned  about  the  1st  of  May,  1870;  but 
the  policy  of  Napoleon  and  Ollivier  was  approved  by 
a majority  of  the  popular  votes,  May  8.  Ollivier  was 
elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  April,  1870.  He 
resigned  the  office  of  prime  minister,  August  9,  1870. 

Ollivier,  (Francois  Antoine  Joseph,)  a French 
judge,  born  at  Loriol  in  1762  ; died  in  1839. 

Ollivier,  (Jules,)  an  antiquary,  born  at  Valence  in 
1804,  was  a son  of  the  preceding.  He  wrote  on  the 
antiquities  of  Dauphine.  Died  in  1841. 

Olmo,  del,  d£l  ol'mo,  (Jos£  Vincent,)  a Spanish 
antiquary,  born  at  Valencia  in  1611.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  a curious  account  of  a grand  auto  de  fe  of 
1680.  Died  in  1696. 


Olmutz,  von,  fon  ol'moots,  (Wenzel,)  a German 
engraver  and  designer,  flourished  about  1500. 

Olmsted,  Sm'sted  or  um'sted,  (Denison,)  LL.D.,  an 
American  chemist  and  geologist,  born  at  East  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  in  1791.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
and  became  in  1817  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  geology  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He 
made  the  first  geological  survey  of  that  State.  In  1825 
he  obtained  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy at  Yale  College.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
“School  Philosophy,”  “Rudiments  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy and  Astronomy,”  (1842,)  “Letters  on  Astronomy,” 
and  other  valuable  text-books.  Died  in  1859. 

Olmsted,  (Frederick  Law,)  an  American  agricul- 
tural writer  and  architect,  born  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
in  1822.  He  visited  England  in  1850,  and  published, 
after  his  return,  “Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American 
Farmer  in  England,”  (1852.)  He  has  also  written  “ A 
Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,  with  Remarks 
on  their  Economy,”  (1856,)  and  “A  Journey  through 
Texas,”  etc.,  (1857.)  In  1S57  Mr.  Olmsted  was  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  and  architect  of  the  New  York 
Central  Park. 

Olof.  See  Olaf. 

Olozaga,  ol-o'thi-g3,  (Don  Salustiano,)  a Spanish 
statesman,  born  at  Logrono  about  1803.  He  was  the 
chief  of  the  monarchical  opposition  after  the  fall  of 
Mendizabal  in  1836,  and  chairman  or  reporter  of  the 
committee  on  the  constitution  in  1837.  After  the  re- 
moval of  Lopez,  in  1843,  he  was  commissioned  to  form 
a new  cabinet ; but  he  was  soon  driven  from  power  by 
Narvaez.  Pie  was  elected  in  1855  a deputy  to  the 
Cortes,  in  which  he  voted  with  the  Progresistas.  He 
was  appointed  president  of  the  council  of  state  in 
April,  1870. 

Olschlager.  See  Olearius. 

Olshausen,  ols'how'zen,  (Hermann,)  a German  Prot- 
estant theologian,  born  at  Oldeslohe  in  1796.  In  1827 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Konigsberg. 
He  published  a “ Biblical  Commentary  on  all  the  New 
Testament,”  (4  vols.,  1830-40,)  which  has  been  highly 
commended,  and  other  religious  treatises.  Died  at 
Erlangen  in  1839. 

Olshausen,  (Justus,)  a German  Orientalist,  born  at 
Holstein  in  1800.  He  was  chosen  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen  in  1845,  and  be- 
came professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Konigsberg 
in  1853.  He  published  a work  entitled  “The  Pehlevi 
Legends  on  the  Coins  of  the  Last  Sassanides,”  (1843.) 

Olshausen,  (Theodor,)  a brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Gliickstadt  in  1802.  In  1830  he  founded  at 
Kiel  a patriotic  journal,  entitled  the  “ Correspondenz- 
blatt,”  in  which  he  advocated  the  independence  of  Hol- 
stein. In  1848  he  was  a deputy  to  the  Assembly,  and 
in  1849  established  the  “ North  German  Free  Press”  at 
Hamburg.  He  was  exiled  in  1851  by  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment to  America. 

Oltmanns,  olt'mSns,  (Jabbo,)  a German  geometer, 
born  at  Wittmund  in  1783.  He  wrote  the  astronomical 
part  of  Humboldt’s  “Travels  in  America,”  (1808-10.) 
Died  in  Berlin  in  1833. 

Olug-  (or  Oloog-)  Beg,  o'loog  b£g,  written  also 
Ooloogh-,  Oulough-,  and  Ulugh-Beg,  (Meer'za  Mo- 
ham'med,)  an  eminent  Mongol  astronomer,  a grandson 
of  Tamerlane,  and  King  of  Transoxana,  was  born  in 
1394.  He  began  to  reign  in  1446,  and  was  killed  by  his 
son  in  1459. 

O-lyb'ri-us,  (Anicius,)  a Roman  emperor.  He  be- 
came consul  in  464  A.D.,  and  married  Placidia,  the  widow 
of  Valentinian  III.  Through  the  influence  of  Genseric 
or  Ricimer,  he  succeeded  Anthemius,  who  was  killed  in 
472.  He  died  in  the  same  year. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Olympe.  See  Olympus. 

O-lym'pi-as,  [Gr.  ’OAv/jma(;,]  Queen  of  Macedon, 
was  a daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  King  of  Epirus.  She 
was  married  about  357  B.C.  to  Philip  II.  of  Macedon, 
and  became  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  a woman  of  violent  temper.  Philip 
soon  became  alienated  from  her,  and  divorced  her.  After 
the  accession  of  her  son  Alexander,  she  put  to  death 
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Cleopatra,  the  second  wife  of  Philip.  She  was  put  to 
death  by  Cassander  in  316  B.c. 

See  Plutarch,  “Vita  Alexandri.” 

Olympiodore.  See  Olympiodorus. 

O-lym-pI-o-do'rus,  [Gr.  ’OAvuntuiupoc ; Fr.  Olym- 
piodore, o'liN'pe'o'doR',]  a Greek  historian,  born  at 
Thebes,  in  Egypt,  wrote  a “ Chronicle”  of  his  time,  from 
407  to  425  A.D.,  being  a continuation  of  that  of  Eunapius. 
There  are  fragments  of  this  work  extant  in  the  “ Myrio- 
biblon”  of  Photius. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca.” 

Olympiodorus  II,  called  the  Younger,  a Peripa- 
tetic philosopher,  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the 
sixth  century,  was  a native  of  Alexandria.  His  chief  work 
is  a Commentary  on  the  “ Meteorologica”  of  Aristotle. 

Olympiodorus  III,  a Platonic  philosopher,  born  in 
Alexandria,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  sixth  century. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  “ Phaedon,”  the  “ Phile- 
bus,”  the  “Gorgias,”  and  the  “First  Alcibiades”  of 
Plato;  also  a “Life  of  Plato.”  As  an  interpreter  of 
Plato  he  is  much  esteemed. 

Olympiodorus,  a Greek  commentator  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, was  a deacon  of  Alexandria,  and  lived  probably  in 
the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century. 

Olympus,  (the  habitation  of  the  Grecian  gods.)  See 
Zeus. 

O-lym'pus,  [Gr.  '‘Ohi/iTroc ; Fr.  Olympe,  o'IImp',]  a 
celebrated  Greek  or  Phrygian  musician,  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  650  b.c.  He  naturalized  in  Greece  the 
music  of  the  flute,  and  invented  the  system  or  genus  of 
music  called  enharmonic. 

See  Muller,  “History  of  Greek  Literature;”  Plutarch,  “De 
Musica.” 

Olzofski  or  Olzowski,  ol-zof'skee,  (Andrew,)  a 
Polish  prelate,  born  about  1618.  He  wrote  several 
political  treatises.  After  the  election  of  Sobieski  (1674) 
he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Primate 
of  Poland.  Died  in  1678. 

Omaladae.  See  Omeyyades. 

Omaides.  See  Omeyyades. 

Omajjaden.  See  Omeyyades. 

Omajjah  or  Omajja.  See  Omeyyah. 

Omalius  d’Halloy,  d’,  do'mi'le'iis'  di'lwi',  (Jean 
Baptiste  Julien,)  a Belgian  geologist,  born  at  Liege  in 
1783.  He  published  several  works  on  geology. 

O'mar  (or  O'mer)  I,  written  also  Oomur  or  Umar, 
oo'mar,  ( Aboo-Hafsah-Ibn-ool-Khatfib  or  Abu- 
Hafsah-Ibnul-Khattab,  i'boo  hif'sah  Ib'nool  Kit- 
tlb',)  the  second  caliph  or  successor  of  Mohammed  the 
Prophet,  was  a cousin  in  the  third  degree  to  Abdallah, 
the  father  of  that  legislator.  After  he  had  attempted  to 
kill  Mohammed,  Omar  was  converted  to  Islamism,  about 
615  a.d.  He  succeeded  Aboo-Bekr  in  the  year  634.  His 
army  took  Damascus  in  635,  defeated  the  Greeks  at  Yar- 
mook  or  Yermuk,  and  besieged  Jerusalem.  This  city  in 
637  or  638  was  surrendered  to  Omar,  who  treated  the 
Christians  with  great  lenity.  On  the  site  of  Solomon’s 
temple  he  built  the  magnificent  mosque  which  bears  his 
name.  About  638  he  completed  the  conquest  of  Syria 
and  of  Persia,  (see  Yezdejerd,)  and  founded  the  city  of 
Koofah.  Amroo,  one  of  Omar’s  generals,  subdued  Egypt 
in  640  or  641,  and  consumed  by  fire  the  great  library  at 
Alexandria,  after  the  caliph  had  decided,  as  we  are  told, 
that  “if  the  books  accord  with  the  Koran,  they  are  un- 
necessary ; and  if  they  are  contrary  to  the  Koran,  they 
are  pernicious,  and  should  be  destroyed.”  He  was  assas- 
sinated by  a Persian  slave,  Firooz,  in  his  capital,  Medina, 
in  644  A.D.,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  was  succeeeded 
by  Othman.  Omar  is  praised  for  wisdom,  justice,  and 
moderation,  and  is  said  to  have  contributed  more  to  the 
progress  of  his  religion  than  Mohammed  himself.  His 
name  is  greatly  venerated  by  the  orthodox  sect  of  Mos- 
lems, called  Sunnites. 

See  Simon  Ockley,  “History  of  the  Saracens,”  1708-18;  Gib- 
bon, “ History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,” 
vol.  ix. ; Irving,  “Mahomet  and  his  Successors;”  Weil,  “ Ge- 
schichte  der  Khalifen,”  vol.  i.  chap.  ii. ; Aboolfeda,  “ Annales 
Moslemici  ;”  O.  von  Platen,  “ Geschichte  der  Todtung  des  Cha- 
lifen  Omar;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate. ” 

Omar  (or  Omer)  H.,  the  eighth  caliph  of  the  Omeyyade 
dynasty,  was  the  son  of  Abd-el-Azeez,  (Abdelaziz,)  and 


the  nephew  of  Abd-el-Malek.  He  was  also  a great-grand- 
son of  Omar  I.,  whom  he  resembled  in  his  virtues.  He 
succeeded  his  cousin  Solyman  in  717  A.D.  He  suppressed 
the  maledictions  which  in  former  reigns  were  pronounced 
in  the  mosques  against  the  descendants  of  Alee.  The 
princes  of  his  own  race,  fearing  that  he  should  bequeath 
the  empire  to  one  of  the  race  of  Alee,  poisoned  him  in 
720  A.D. 

Omar,  a Moorish  physician,  born  at  Cordova  in  990 
A.D.,  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  surgery,  and  was  also 
a profound  mathematician.  Died  in  1080. 

Omar,  an  eminent  physician,  astronomer,  and  mathe- 
matician, supposed  to  have  been  a native  of  Hadramaut, 
in  Arabia.  He  settled  in  Spain,  where  he  died  in  1071. 

Omar,  (Al-Mutawakkel-Billah,  41  moo-ti-wik'kel 
bil'lah,)  the  last  king  of  Badajoz  of  the  Beni-al-Aftas, 
began  his  reign  in  1082  A.D.  In  conjunction  with  his 
ally,  Yoosuf,  King  of  Morocco,  he  gained  a signal  victory 
over  the  Christian  army  at  Zalaca  in  1086  a.d.  Yoosuf 
soon  after  made  war  upon  Omar,  took  him  prisoner,  and 
had  him  put  to  death  about  1090,  after  having  promised 
to  spare  his  life. 

Omar-Ibn-Hafsoon,  (or  -Hafssun,)  o'mar  lb’n  hifi- 
soon',  a famous  Moorish  chieftain,  was  a native  of  Ronda, 
in  Spain.  In  859  a.d.  he  headed  a rebel  army,  with 
which  he  laid  waste  the  kingdom  of  Cordova  and  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  After  having  for  a long  time  main- 
tained himself  against  Mohammed,  King  of  Cordova,  he 
was  totally  defeated  by  him  at  Aybar  in  882,  and  died 
in  883  a.d. 

O'mar  (or  O'mer)  Pasha,  (pi'shi',)  Dey  of  Algiers, 
began  to  reign  in  April,  1815,  after  a revolution  in  which 
his  predecessor  had  been  killed.  In  1816  the  English 
admiral  Exmouth,  after  failing  in  his  efforts  to  procure  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Algiers  by  negotiation,  bombarded 
that  city  with  success.  Omar  was  forced  to  submit  to 
the  treaty  dictated  by  the  victor.  In  September,  1817, 
he  was  killed  by  his  own  mutinous  troops. 

Omar  (or  Omer)  Pasha,  o'mer  pi'shi',  (Michael 
Lat'tas,)  a Turkish  commander,  born  in  Croatia  about 
1805.  About  1828  he  removed  to  Turkey,  changed  his 
name  to  Omer,  and  adopted  the  Moslem  religion.  He 
became  a colonel  in  the  army  in  1839,  and  a pasha  about 
1845.  He  suppressed  a revolt  in  Bosnia  in  1850-51. 
When  the  Crimean  war  broke  out,  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Turkish  army.  He  defeated 
the  Russians  at  Oltenitza,  November,  1853,  and  at  Kalafat 
in  1854.  In  the  early  part  of  1855  he  led  an  army  to  the 
Crimea  and  formed  a junction  with  the  Anglo-French 
army  at  Sebastopol.  In  1868  he  suppressed  a formidable 
insurrection  in  Crete.  Died  in  1871. 

O’Meara,  o-ma'ra,  (Barry  Edward,)  the  favourite 
physician  of  Napoleon  at  Saint  Helena,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land about  1780.  Being  on  board  the  Bellerophon  when 
the  emperor  was  made  prisoner,  the  latter  requested  that 
O’Meara  might  accompany  him  as  his  surgeon.  He  re- 
mained in  Saint  Helena  till  1818,  when  he  was  recalled. 
In  1822  he  published  his  “Napoleon  in  Exile;  or,  A 
Voice  from  Saint  Helena,”  which  had  great  popularity, 
and,  though  not  entirely  impartial,  it  is  esteemed  a valu- 
able contribution  to  Napoleon’s  history.  Died  in  1836. 

See  Las  Casas,  “Memorial  de  Sainte-Hdl&ne ;”  “Monthly  Re- 
view” for  July,  1822. 

Omeiadse.  See  Omeyyades. 

Omer.  See  Omar. 

Omero,  the  Italian  for  Homer,  which  see. 

Omeyyades  or  Omeyyads,  o-ma'yadz,  [Fr.  pron. 
o'mi'yid',]  sing.  Omeyyade  or  Ome'iade,  o-ma'yad ; 
written  less  correctly  Ommaiades  and  Ommy’iades, 
[Ger.  Omejjaden,  o-mi-yi'den,  or  Omajjaden,  o-mi- 
yi'den  ; Lat.  OmeV'ad.'E  or  Omai'iad/e,]  the  name 
of  a famous  dynasty  of  caliphs,  founded  (660  a.d.)  by 
Moaweeyeh,  the  great-grandson  of  Omeyyah,  (or  Umey- 
yah,)  who  was  cousin-german  to  Abd-el-Moot'alib,  the 
grandfather  of  Mohammed ; whence  the  Omeyyade 
princes  are  commonly  styled  “ Benee-  (Beni-)  Omeyyah,” 
(i.e.  “ Sons,  or  descendants,  of  Omeyyah.”)  The  imme- 
diate successors  of  Moaweeyeh  continued  to  reign  at 
Damascus  until  749  a.d.,  when  their  power  was  over- 
thrown, and  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Omeyyah,  (it 
is  said,)  except  two,  were  put  to  death  by  order  of 
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Abool-Abbas-Abdallah,  (surnamed  As-Seffah,  or  “ the 
shedder  of  blood,”)  the  founder  of  the  new  dynasty  of 
Abbassides.  Of  the  two  Omeyyade  princes  who  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  As-Seffah,  one  fled  to  a remote  part 
of  Arabia  ; the  other,  named  Abd-er-Rahman-Ibn-Moa- 
weeyeh,  went  first  to  Egypt,  thence  to  Spain,  and  estab- 
lished at  Cordova  (756  a. d.)  a dynasty  which  was  destined 
to  rival  in  splendour  and  magnificence  that  of  the  Ab- 
basside  caliphs  in  the  East.  The  power  and  glory  of 
the  Benee-Omeyyah  in  Spain  culminated  in  the  reign  of 
Abd-er-Rahman  I.,  who  was  the  first  of  his  line  who 
assumed  the  title  of  caliph  ; but  they  began  soon  after  to 
decline,  and  they  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  with 
the  reign  of  Hisham  II.,  in  1013. 

See  Al-Makkari,  “History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in 
Spain,”  translated  by  Gayangos,  2 vols.  4to,  London,  1840-43; 
Hammer-Purgstall,  “ Literaturgeschichte  der  Araber.” 

Omeyyah,  o-ma'yah,  written  also  Omeyyeh,  Om- 
maya,  Umeyyah,  and  in  various  other  modes,  was  a 
cousin  of  Mohammed’s  grandfather,  Abd-el-Moot'alib. 
His  great-grandson,  Moaweeyeh,  was  the  first  caliph  of 
the  illustrious  dynasty  of  the  Benee-Omeyyah.  (See 
Omeyyades.) 

Ominaides.  See  Omeyyades. 

Ommajjaden,  (more  correctly,  Omajjaden.)  See 
Omeyyades. 

Ommaya.  See  Omeyyah. 

Ommeganck,  om'meh-gink/,  (Balthasar  Paul,)  a 
distinguished  landscape-painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1755.  He  also  excelled  in  painting  animals,  particularly 
sheep.  He  was  a corresponding  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris,  and  chevalier  of  the  order  of  the 
Belgic  Lion.  Died  in  1826. 

See  A.  Voisin,  “ filoge  du  Peintre  B.  P.  Ommeganck,”  1826. 

Ommiades  or  Ommiadae.  See  Omeyyades. 

Ommiyades  or  Ommyiades.  See  Omeyyades. 

Ommiyah.  See  Omeyyah. 

Om'pha-le,  [Gr.  ’O fityakri,]  a queen  of  Lydia,  cele- 
brated for  ’ her  connection  with  the  story  of  Hercules. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  mistress  of  the  kingdom  after 
the  death  of  Tmolus,  her  husband.  According  to  the 
fable,  Hercules  sold  himself  as  a slave  to  Omphale, 
assumed  the  female  attire,  and  assisted  her  servants  in 
spinning. 

Om'rl,  [Heb.  King  of  Israel,  began  to  reign 

about  930  B.C.  He  reigned  eleven  years,  and  founded 
the  capital  city  of  Samaria.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ahab. 

See  I.  Kings  xvi. 

Onar.  See  Norvi. 

O-na'tas,  [Gr.  ’O vara?,]  an  eminent  Greek  sculptor 
and  painter,  born  at  /Egina,  was  the  son  of  Micon,  and 
flourished  about  460  B.c.  Among  his  best  works  were 
statues  of  Apollo,  Hercules,  and  Mercury,  and  a picture 
of  the  expedition  of  the  Argives  against  Thebes.  His 
skill  as  a sculptor  is  highly  extolled  by  Pausanias. 

See  K.  O.  Muller,  “ Handbuch  der  Archaeologie  der  Kunst.” 

Ondegardo,  de,  dk  on-dk-gaR'do,  (Polo,)  a Spanish 
Jesuit  and  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the 
author  of  historical  memoirs  of  Peru,  entitled  “ Rela- 
ciones,”  which  are  still  in  manuscript. 

See  Prescott,  “ History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,”  vol.  i.  book  i. 

On'der-donk,  (Benjamin  T.,)  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1791,  became  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Eastern  New 
York  about  1830,  and  was  suspended  for  disgraceful 
conduct  in  1845.  Died  in  1861. 

O’Neall,  o-neel',  (John  Belton,)  LL.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can jurist,  born  near  Bush  River,  South  Carolina,  in 
1793,  rose  through  various  offices  to  be  chief  justice  of 
his  native  State.  He  became  in  1841  president  of  the 
State  Temperance  Society.  He  wrote  “ Biographical 
Sketches  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  South  Carolina,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1863. 

O’Neil,  (Henry,)  an  English  historical  and  genre 
painter,  born  about  1818.  Among  his  works  are  “By 
the  Rivers  of  Babylon,”  “ A Scene  from  Hamlet,” 
“ Eastward  Ho  ! August,  1857,”  “ Home  Again  ! 1858,” 
and  “ Mary  Stuart’s  Farewell  to  France.”  He  was  also 
the  author  of  some  volumes  on  art.  Died  in  1880. 

On-e-sic'ri-tus,  a Greek  historian,  lived  about  350- 
330  B.c.,  and  was  a disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cyme. 


He  followed  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  expedition  to 
Asia,  and  was  chief  pilot  of  the  fleet  which  descended 
the  Indus.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  Alexander,” 
which  is  lost.  He  was  censured  by  Aulus  Gellius 
and  other  ancient  critics  for  mixing  fables  with  his 
narrative. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Girecis;”  Ersch  und  Gruber, 
“Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie  Suidas,  “ Onesicritus.” 

Ongaro,  on-gi'ro,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Padua  or  Adria  about  1569.  He  wrote  “ Alceo,”  a 
pastoral  or  piscatorial  poem,  in  which  he  substituted 
fishermen  for  shepherds.  Died  in  1599. 

Onk'e-los,  a learned  Chaldee  writer,  of  uncertain 
era,  supposed  to  have  been  a native  of  Babylon  and 
contemporary  with  Gamaliel.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
Targum,  or  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  accuracy. 

Onomacrite.  See  Onomacritos. 

On-o  -mac'ri-tos,  [Gr.  'Ovouaic(>iToc ; Fr.  Onoma- 
crite, o'no'mt'kR&t',]  a celebrated  Greek  poet  and  sooth- 
sayer, lived  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  He  was  banished 
by  Hipparchus  from  Athens  for  having  falsified  or  inter- 
polated the  oracles  of  Musaeus  for  political  purposes. 
He  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been  the  author 
of  much  that  is  attributed  to  Orpheus. 

See  Eichhoff,  “Commentatio  de  Onomacrito,”  1840;  K.  O. 
Muller,  “ History  of  Greek  Literature.” 

On-o-mar'ehus,  [Gr.  ’Ovofiapxoc ; Fr.  Onomarque, 
o'no'mfRk',]  a general  of  the  Phocians  in  the  Sacred 
war.  He  obtained  the  chief  command  in  353  B.C.,  and 
seized  the  sacred  treasures  of  Delphi.  He  defeated 
Philip  of  Macedon  in  two  battles,  but  was  defeated  and 
killed  by  that  king  in  352  B.c. 

Onomarque.  See  Onomarchus. 

On-o-san'der,  [Gr.  ’O vooavhpog ; Fr.  Onosandre, 
o'no'zdNdR',]  one  of  the  principal  military  writers  of 
antiquity,  lived  at  Rome  under  the  reigns  of  Claudius 
and  Nero.  He  was  the  author  of  a treatise  on  tactics, 
entitled  “ Strategeticos,”  (written  in  Greek,)  which  has 
been  translated  into  Latin,  French,  and  Italian.  He 
was  a Platonic  philosopher,  and  wrote  a commentary  on 
the  “Republic”  of  Plato,  which  is  not  extant. 

See  Schoell,  “Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Grecque.” 

Onosandre.  See  Onosander. 

Ons-en-Bray,  (Louis  L£on  Pajot.)  See  Pajot. 

Onsenoort,  van,  vfn  on'seh-noRt',  (Antoon  Ge- 
raard,)  a Dutch  surgeon  and  oculist,  born  at  Utrecht 
in  1782.  He  wrote  several  professional  works.  Died 
in  1841. 

See  F.  Cunier,  “Notice  sur  A.  G.  van  Onsenoort,”  1842. 

Ons'low,  (Arthur,)  an  English  statesman,  born 
about  1690.  He  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1727.  “During  thirty-three  years,”  says 
Lord  Mahon,  “he  filled  that  chair  with  higher  merit, 
probably,  than  any  one  either  before  or  after  him, — with 
unequalled  impartiality,  dignity,  and  courtesy.”  He  re- 
tired from  the  chair  and  from  public  life  in  1761.  Died 
in  1768.  His  son  was  created  Earl  Onslow  about  1800. 

Onslow,  (George,)  an  eminent  musician  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Clermont,  in  France,  in  1784,  was  de- 
scended from  an  English  family  of  rank.  His  works 
include  symphonies,  duets,  quintets,  sonatas,  and  operas. 
His  opera  “Le  Colporteur”  was  performed  with  great 
success.  Died  in  1853. 

See  F£tis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gendrale.” 

Onslow,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  English  admiral,  born  in 
1741.  He  served  with  distinction  against  the  Dutch,  as 
vice-admiral,  in  1797.  Died  in  1817. 

Onuphrius.  See  Panvinius. 

Ooloogh-Beg.  See  Olug-Beg. 

Oomur.  See  Omar. 

Oorkhdn  or  Urkhan,  dor'kln',  written  also  Orkhan, 
(sometimes  surnamed  Ghazee  or  Ghazy,  g^'zee,)  a 
Turkish  Sultan,  was  the  son  of  Osman  (Othman)  I.,  the 
founder  of  the  present  Turkish  dynasty.  He  began  to 
reign  at  Prusa  in  1326,  and  made  extensive  conquests 
from  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor.  He  is  said  to  have  had 
superior  military  and  political  talents.  He  died  in  1360, 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  son  Amurath  (or  Moorad,)  I. 

Oort,  van,  (Adam.)  See  Noort,  van. 
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Oost,  van,  vin  ost,  (Jacob,)  the  Elder,  one  of  the 
most  admired  painters  of  the  Flemish  school,  was  born 
at  Bruges  in  1600.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  formed 
his  style  on  the  model  of  Annibal  Caracci.  His  works 
are  numerous,  and  are  principally  on  sacred  subjects. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  a “ Descent  from  the 
Cross,”  a “Nativity,”  “Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints,” 
and  “The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Virgin 
and  Apostles.”  His  copies  of  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck 
are  so  perfect  as  to  deceive  the  most  skilful  connoisseurs. 
Died  in  1671. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. ; “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gen£rale.” 

Oost,  van,  (Jacob,)  the  Younger,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  about  1637.  He  studied  under  his 
father,  and  afterwards  visited  Italy  and  France,  where 
he  resided  many  years.  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  portrait-painters  of  his  time,  and  also  executed  his- 
torical works  of  great  merit,  one  of  which,  the  “ Martyr- 
dom of  Saint  Barbara,”  is  regarded  as  his  master-piece. 
Died  in  1713. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Oosterwyck,  van,  vin  os'ter-wik',  (Maria,)  a 
Dutch  painter  of  flowers  and  fruit,  born  near  Delft  in 
1630.  She  is  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  painters  of  the 
subjects  above  named.  Died  in  1693. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Oovarof,  Ouvarof,  or  Uwarow,  oo-vi'rof,  written 
also  Ouvarov,  (Theodore,)  a Russian  general,  born 
about  1770.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Borodino.  Died  in  1824. 

Operman,  o'per-min',  Count,  a German  general  and 
engineer,  entered  the  Russian  service  about  1783.  Died 
in  1832. 

O-phe'li-on,  [’QipeXiiov,]  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  in  the  fourth  century  B.c.  His 
works  are  not  extant. 

Ophelte.  See  Opheltes. 

O-phel'tes,  [Gr.  ; Fr.  Ophelte,  o'fllt',]  a 

son  of  Lycurgus,  King  of  Nemea,  was  killed  in  infancy 
by  a serpent,  having  been  left  alone  on  the  grass  by 
his  nurse,  Hypsipyle,  while  she  went  to  guide  Adrastus 
to  a spring. 

Opie,  o'pe,  (Amelia,)  a popular  English  writer,  wife 
of  John  Opie,  noticed  below,  and  daughter  of  Dr.  James 
Alderson,  was  born  at  Norwich  in  1769.  Her  first  pub- 
lications were  a volume  of  poems,  and  a tale  entitled 
“ Father  and  Daughter,”  which  were  very  well  received, 
and  were  succeeded  by  the  novel  of  “ Adeline  Mow- 
bray,” (1804,)  “Simple  Tales,”  (1805,)  “The  Orphan,” 
“Valentine’s  Eve,”  “Madeline,”  and  other  works  of 
fiction,  distinguished  for  their  pathos  and  for  their  ele- 
vated moral  and  religious  tone.  In  1825  Mrs.  Opie 
became  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  pub- 
lished the  same  year  her  “Illustrations  of  Lying.” 
Having  visited  Paris  in  1830,  she  wrote  an  interesting 
account  of  the  revolution  of  July.  Among  the  most 
important  of  her  other  works  may  be  named  “ Detrac- 
tion Displayed,”  (1828,)  and  “ Lays  for  the  Dead,”  (1833.) 
She  had  also  published  her  husband’s  “Lectures  on 
Painting,”  with  a memoir,  (1809.)  Died  in  1853. 

See  Miss  C.  Brightwell,  “ Memorials  of  the  Life  of  Amelia 
Opie,”  1854;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1806 ; “Monthly  Re- 
view” for  August,  1820;  H.  Martineau,  “Biographical  Sketches,” 
1869. 

Opie,  (John,)  a distinguished  English  painter,  born 
near  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  in  1761.  Some  of  his  portraits 
and  sketches  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Wolcott,  the 
satirist,  who  took  the  young  artist  under  his  protection 
and  introduced  him  into  London  society,  where  he  en- 
joyed for  a time  the  patronage  of  the  fashionable  world. 
He  married  as  his  second  wife,  in  1798,  Miss  Amelia 
Alderson,  who  afterwards  obtained  great  popularity  as 
a writer.  Opie  gave  particular  attention  to  historical 
subjects,  and  painted  “The  Death  of  Rizzio,”  “Jeph- 
thah’s  Vow,”  and  “ Belisarius.”  He  succeeded  Fuseli 
as  professor  of  painting  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1806. 
Died  in  1807. 

See  the  “Monthly  Review”  for  February,  1810. 

O-pil'I-us,  (Aurelius,)  a Latin  grammarian,  who 
taught  philosophy  and  rhetoric  at  Rome.  Fie  went  into 


voluntary  exile  in  92  B.c.  as  a companion  of  his  intimate 
friend  Rutiiius  Rufus,  who  had  been  banished. 

Opilius  Macrinus.  See  Macrinus. 

O-pim'i-us,  (Lucius,)  a Roman  politician,  was  a 
leader  of  the  aristocratic  party,  and  adversary  of  Caius 
Gracchus.  He  became  consul  in  121  b.c.,  and  a violent 
contest  then  ensued  between  the  senate  and  the  party 
of  Gracchus.  Having  been  authorized  by  the  senate 
to  decide  the  question  by  force,  Opimius  killed  Grac- 
chus and  about  three  thousand  of  his  partisans.  Ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  (“  In  Catilinam,  Oratio  I.,”)  Gracchus 
was  killed  on  suspicion  of  sedition.  Opimius  was  cor- 
rupted by  Jugurtha  in  112,  fell  into  disgrace,  and  passed 
his  latter  years  in  exile.  Died  about  100  B.C. 

See  Plutarch,  “C.  Gracchus;”  Sallust,  “Jugurtha.” 

Opis.  See  Ops. 

Opitius.  See  Opitz. 

Opitz,  o'pits,  [Lat.  Opi'tius,]  (Heinrich,)  a German 
Orientalist,  born  at  Altenburg  in  1642,  was  professor  of 
Greek  and  of  divinity  at  Kiel.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “ Bible  in  Hebrew,”  (“  Biblia  Hebraica,” 
1709.)  Died  in  1712. 

See  Hetzel,  “ Geschichte  der  Hebraischen  Sprache.” 

Opitz,  [Lat.  Opi'tius,]  (Martin,)  a celebrated  Ger- 
man critic  and  writer,  born  at  Bunzlau,  in  Silesia,  in 
1597,  is  called  the  founder  of  the  modern  school  of  Ger- 
man poetry.  He  was  crowned  as  poet-laureate  by  the 
emperor  in  1628,  and  was  appointed  in  1638  historiogra- 
pher to  Ladislaus  IV.,  King  of  Poland.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled  a “Poem  of  Consolation  amid  the  Dis- 
asters of  War,”  (1621.)  He  also  translated  the  Psalms, 
the  “ Antigone”  of  Sophocles,  and  other  classics.  Died 
in  1639.  His  essay  on  German  versification  (“  Biichlein 
von  der  Deutschen  Poeterei,”  10th  edition,  1668)  was 
highly  esteemed.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  purity 
of  the  German  language,  into  which  he  introduced  a 
new  prosody.  “ He  is  reckoned,”  says  Hallam,  “ the 
inventor  of  a rich  and  harmonious  rhythm.  . . . No 
great  elevation,  no  energy  of  genius,  will  be  found  in 
this  German  Heinsius  and  Malherbe.  Opitz  displayed, 
however,  another  kind  of  excellence.  He  wrote  the 
language  with  a purity  of  idiom  in  which  Luther  alone, 
whom  he  chose  as  his  model,  was  superior.”  (“  Intro- 
duction to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See  Gottsched,  “Lob-  und  Gedachtnissrede  auf  M.  Opitz,” 
1739;  Lindner,  “ Nachricht  von  des  weltberiihmten  Schlesiers  M. 
Opitzen,”  etc.,  2 vols.,  1740;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie.” 

Opoix,  o'pwi',  (Christophe,)  a French  savant,  born 
at  Provins  in  1745,  was  a member  of  the  Convention 
of  1792-95.  He  wrote  several  scientific  works.  Died 
in  1840. 

See  Ramon,  “Notice  sur  C.  Opoix,”  1841. 

Oporin,  o-po-reen'  or  o'po'riN',  [Lat.  Opori'nus,] 
(Johann,)  a learned  Swiss  printer,  whose  original  name 
was  Herbst,  born  at  Bale  in  1507.  He  became  professor 
of  Greek  in  his  native  city,  where  he  afterwards  estab- 
lished a printing-house.  He  published  many  excellent 
editions  of  the  classics,  corrected  by  himself,  and  wrote 
annotations  on  Cicero  and  Demosthenes.  Died  in  1568. 

See  Heinzel,  “ De  Ortu,  Vita  et  Obitu  Oporini.” 

Oporinua.  See  Oporin. 

Oppede,  d’,  do'pid',  (Jean  de  Maynier — deh  mi'- 
ne-4',)  Baron,  a French  judge,  born  at  Aix  in  1495, 
was  notorious  for  his  cruel  persecution  of  the  Vaudois, 
who  were  massacred,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
about  1546.  Died  in  1558. 

See  Gauffridi,  “ Histoire  de  la  Provence.” 

Oppenord,  op'noR',  (Gilles  Marie,)  a French  archi- 
tect, born  in  Paris  in  1672;  died  in  1742. 

Oppert,  op'p^Rt,  (Julius,)  a German  Orientalist,  of 
Jewish  parentage,  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1825.  He 
studied  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  etc.,  and  was  naturalized  as  a 
citizen  of  France.  He  was  sent  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, with  F.  Fresnel  and  F.  Thomas,  on  a scientific 
mission  to  Mesopotamia  in  1851,  and  began  in  1857  to 
publish  an  account  of  the  same,  entitled  “Expedition 
scientifique  en  Mesopotamie.”  He  is  distinguished  as  a 
decipherer  of  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

Op'pl-an  or  Op-pl-a'nus,  [Gr.  ’Orrirtavoc ; Fr.  Op- 
pien,  o'pe4,N',]  a celebrated  Greek  poet,  born  at  Ana- 
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zarba,  in  Cilicia,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Two  poems,  entitled  “On 
the  Chase,”  (“  Cynegetica,”)  and  “On  Fishing,”  (“  Ha- 
lieutica,”)  are  ascribed  to  him.  The  great  superiority 
of  the  latter  production  to  the  former  has  led  to  the 
supposition  that  they  were  written  by  different  persons. 
The  author  of  the  “ Halieutica”  is  compared  by  Scaliger 
to  Virgil  for  the  harmony  and  graces  of  his  style.  It  is 
said  that  Oppian  was  presented  by  the  emperor  Caracalla 
with  a gold  piece  for  every  verse  in  his  “Halieutica.” 
Both  poems  display  considerable  knowledge  of  natural 
history,  mingled  with  many  errors  and  absurdities. 

See  the  article  “Oppianus”  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  “ En- 
cyklopaedie,”  by  F.  Ritter;  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Grseca;” 
Foertsch,  “De  Oppiano  Poeta  Cilice,”  1749;  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphic G£n£rale.” 

Oppianus.  See  Oppian. 

Oppien.  See  Oppian. 

Op  'pi-vis,  (Caius,)  a Roman  writer,  who  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  is  stated  that  he  was 
cognizant  of  all  the  projects  and  plans  of  that  dictator, 
whose  private  affairs  he  managed.  He  wrote  biographies 
(which  are  not  extant)  of  several  eminent  Romans.  The 
book  of  Caesar’s  “ Commentaries”  which  treats  on  the 
war  in  Africa  is  attributed  to  Oppius  by  some  critics. 

See  Drumann,  “ Geschichte  Roms;”  Vossius,  “De  Historicis 
Latinis;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Ops  or  O'pis,  a Roman  goddess  of  plenty  and  fertility, 
was  identified  with  the  Rhea  of  the  Greek  mythology, 
and  was  also  called  Tellus.  She  was  supposed  to  be 
the  wife  of  Saturn,  and  was  worshipped  as  the  protec- 
tress of  agriculture.  Opes,  the  plural  of  Ops,  signifies 
“ riches,  power,  help.” 

Opsopoeus  or  Obsopous,  op-so-po'fis,  (Johann,)  a 
German  physician  and  scholar,  born  at  Bretten  in  1556, 
became  professor  of  physiology  and  botany  at  Heidel- 
berg. He  published  an  edition  of  the  “Sibylline  Ora- 
cles,” and  of  several  works  of  Hippocrates.  Died  in 
1596. 

Opsopoeus  or  Obsopous,  (Vincenz,)  a German 
philologist,  born  in  Franconia  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  a Latin  poem  “On  the  Art  of 
Drinking,”  (“  De  Arte  Bibendi,”)  and  made  translations 
from  Diodorus  and  other  Greek  writers.  Died  in  1539. 

Opstal,  van,  vtn  op'stil,  ( Gaspard  Jacques,)  a 
Flemish  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1660.  He  painted 
religious  and  mythological  subjects.  Died  about  1724. 

Opstraet,  op'stRat,  (Jan,)  a Flemish  ecclesiastic, 
born  at  Beringhen  in  1651,  was  the  author  of  several 
religious  works,  one  of  which  was  entitled  “ The  Chris- 
tian Theologian.”  Died  in  1720. 

Optat.  See  Optatus. 

Optatianus,  op-ta-she-a'nus,  [Fr.  Optatien,  op'ti'- 
se^N',]  (Publius  Porphyrius,)  a degenerate  Latin 
poet,  flourished  about  325  a.d.  He  wrote  a Panegyric 
on  Constantine  the  Great,  the  style  of  which  is  very  bad. 

See  Tillemont,  “ Histoire  des  Empereurs.” 

Optatien.  See  Optatianus. 

Op  -ta'tus,  [Fr.  Optat,  op'ti',]  a saint  of  the  Romish 
calendar,  born  in  Africa  about  315.  He  was  Bishop 
of  Milevia  or  Melevia,  and  is  favourably  mentioned  by 
Saint  Augustine.  He  wrote  a treatise  against  the  Dona- 
tists,  which  is  extant.  Died  after  386  a.d. 

See  E.  Dupin,  “Vie  de  Saint-Optat,”  prefixed  to  his  works, 
Paris,  1700. 

Opzoomer,  op'zo'mer,  (Carl  Willem,)  a distin- 
guished Dutch  jurist  and  philosopher,  born  at  Rotter- 
dam in  1821,  was  the  author  of  a “Commentary  on  the 
Books  of  Civil  Law  in  Plolland,”  and  a treatise  “ On 
Conservatism  and  Reform,”  (1852.)  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Utrecht  in  1846. 

Or'ange,  (Frederik  Hendrik  van  Nassau — vtn 
nJs'sow,)  Prince  of,  born  at  Delft  in  1584,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  William  I.  of  Orange,  surnamed  “the 
Silent.”  His  mother  was  a daughter  of  Admiral  Co- 
ligni.  He  served  in  the  army  under  his  half-brother, 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  succeeded  him  as  Stadtholder 
of  the  United  Provinces  in  1625.  He  prosecuted  with 
ability  the  war  against  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  he 
took  Maestricht  in  1632  and  Breda  in  1637.  As  a gen- 
eral, he  was  prudent  and  mostly  successful.  He  died  in 


1647,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  II.,  who 
died  in  1650,  aged  twenty-four.  The  latter  had  married 
Mary,  a daughter  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  left  a 
son,  who  became  William  III.  of  England. 

See  Arnold  Montanus,  “Leven  en  Bedrijf  van  Frederik  Hen- 
drik,” 1652  ; Commelin,  “ Leven  van  Fred.  Hendrik  van  Nassauw,” 
1651-59;  Zeeman,  “Leven  van  Fr.  Hendrik  Prins  van  Oranje,” 
1832;  D’Aubery,  “Mdmoires.” 

Orange,  (Maurice,)  Prince  of.  See  Nassau. 

Or'ange,  [Fr.  pron.  o'rdNzh',]  (Philibert  de  Chct- 
lons — shi'ldN',)  Prince  of,  a distinguished  commander, 
born  in  Burgundy  in  1502,  was  the  son  of  the  Baron  of 
Arlay.  He  entered  the  service  of  Charles  V.  about  1521, 
and  fought  against  the  French.  When  Constable  Bourbon 
was  killed  in  the  assault  on  Rome,  in  1527,  he  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  army,  and  compelled  the  pope  to 
subscribe  the  conditions  which  he  dictated.  He  became 
Viceroy  of  Naples  in  1528,  and  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Florence,  in  1530.  His  nephew,  Rene  of  Nassau,  be- 
came his  heir. 

See  La  Pise,  “ Histoire  de  la  Maison  d’Orange.” 

Orange,  (William  [Prince]  of,)  [Lat.  Guilhel'- 
mus  (or  Guiliel'mus)  Auri'acus  ; Fr.  Guillaume 
d’Orange,  ge'yom'  do'rSNzh' ; Ger.  Wilhelm  von 
Oranien,  ■ftiEhSlm  fon  o-ri'ne-en ; Dutch,  Willem 
van  Oranje,  wil'ISm  vtn  o-rin'yeh,]  called  also  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  [ Fr.  Guillaume  le  Taciturne, 
ge'yom'  leh  tt'se'turn',]  the  illustrious  founder  of  the 
Dutch  republic,  was  born  at  Dillenburg,  in  Nassau,  in 
April,  1533.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  William,  Count 
of  Nassau,  and  was  descended  from  an  ancient  sovereign 
family,  one  of  whose  members,  Adolph  of  Nassau,  had 
occupied  the  imperial  throne.  From  his  cousin-german 
Rene,  who  died  in  1544,  he  inherited  princely  estates  in 
Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Holland,  besides  the  small  prin- 
cipality of  Orange,  in  the  southeast  of  France.  He  was 
educated  as  a Protestant  by  his  parents ; but  about  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  became  a page  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V.,  who  quickly  discerned  his  excellent  qualities  and 
admitted  him  into  his  secret  councils.  Charles  testified 
his  confidence  in  the  young  prince  by  appointing  him 
general-in-chief  of  the  army  in  1554,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  leaned  on  his  shoulder  at  the 
ceremony  of  his  own  abdication,  in  1555.  William,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  greatest  Flemish  subject  of  Spain, 
was  one  of  the  hostages  given  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to 
Henry  II.  of  France  in  1559  for  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis.  Henry  II.,  in  conversation 
with  his  hostage,  (whom  he  supposed  to  be  a Catholic 
and  to  be  privy  to  the  secrets  of  the  Spanish  court,)  im- 
prudently revealed  to  him  a plot  which  those  two  kings 
had  formed  to  massacre  all  their  Protestant  subjects. 
“ William  earned,”  says  Motley,  “ the  surname  of  ‘The 
Silent,’  from  the  manner  in  which  he  received  these 
communications  from  Henry  without  revealing  to  the 
monarch,  by  word  or  look,  the  enormous  blunder  which 
he  had  committed.  His  purpose  was  fixed  from  that 
hour.”  He  was  a Catholic  nominally  and  in  outward 
observance,  but  had  then  no  dogmatic  zeal, — perhaps 
no  interest  in  questions  of  theology.  Humanity  and 
patriotism,  however,  determined  him  to  counteract  the 
cruel  and  tyrannical  designs  of  the  court.  He  acted  with 
characteristic  caution  and  secrecy  in  his  opposition  for 
several  years,  and  continued  to  serve  as  Stadtholder 
of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht,  and  councillor  of 
state.  A mutual  but  dissembled  enmity  existed  between 
him  and  Philip  II.  In  1566  a great  insurrection  was 
provoked  by  the  attempt  of  Philip  to  establish  the  In- 
quisition in  all  its  rigour  in  the  Netherlands.  William 
refused  to  take  a new  oath  of  unlimited  obedience,  and 
offered  to  resign  all  his  offices,  in  1567.  In  the  same 
year  the  famous  Duke  of  Alva  was  sent  with  an  army, 
and  with  supreme  civil  power  as  governor,  to  complete 
the  subjection  of  the  revolted  provinces.  In  this  crisis, 
Egmont,  who  had  been  the  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
refused  to  co-operate  with  him  in  resistance  to  the  im- 
pending invasion.  By  hastily  retiring  to  Nassau,  Orange 
escaped  the  doom  which  had  been  pronounced  on  him 
at  Madrid.  In  February,  1568,  a sentence  of  the  Inqui- 
sition condemned  to  death  as  heretics  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Netherlands,  with  a few  exceptions.  (Motley.) 

(JSP’See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Having  raised  a large  army,  William  entered  Brabant  in 
1568,  and  offered  battle  to  Alva,  who  declined  to  fight. 
At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  Orange  was  forced  to  dis- 
band his  army  for  want  of  money  to  pay  them.  In  1572 
many  cities  of  Holland  raised  the  standard  of  Orange, 
and  the  contest  was  maintained  with  desperate  resolution 
through  long  years  of  adversity.  He  founded  a famous 
republic  by  the  union  of  the  seven  Protestant  provinces 
of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Groningen, 
Overyssel,  and  Guelderland,  in  1579,  and  was  chosen 
Stadtholder.  In  1584  he  was  assassinated  by  Balthazar 
Gerard,  a fanatical  Catholic.  He  left  three  sons,  Philip, 
Maurice,  (see  Nassau,)  and  Frederick  Henry,  the  first 
of  whom  was  seized  by  Alva  in  1568,  sent  to  Spain  as  a 
hostage,  and  detained  many  years  in  captivity. 

“His  enemies,”  says  Motley,  “never  contested  the 
subtlety  and  breadth  of  his  intellect,  his  adroitness  and 
capacity  in  conducting  state  affairs,  and  the  profoundness 
of  his  views.  In  many  respects  his  surname  of  ‘the 
Silent’  was  a misnomer.  William  of  Orange  was  neither 
‘silent’  nor  ‘taciturn  ;’ — yet  these  are  the  epithets  which 
will  be  forever  associated  with  the  name  of  a man  who 
in  private  was  the  most  affable,  cheerful,  and  delightful 
of  companions,  and  who  on  a thousand  public  occasions 
was  to  prove  himself,  both  by  pen  and  speech,  the  most 
eloquent  man  of  his  age.”  To  William  the  Silent  is 
due  the  honour  of  being  the  first  among  European  states- 
men to  make  a practical  application  in  government  of 
the  principle  of  religious  toleration. 

See  Motley,  “Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,” passim,  (especially 
the  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  third  volume  ;)  Grotius,  “ Annales 
Strada,  “ De  Bello  Belgico Hooft,  “ Nederlandsche  Historie 
De  Thou,  “ Historia  sui  Temporis;”  Beaufort,  “ Leven  van  Wil- 
lem I.,  Prins  van  Oranje,”  3 vols.,  1732;  Eug£ne  Mahon,  “Guil- 
laume le  Taciturne,”  1852;  J.  B.  Champagnac,  “Guillaume  le 
Tacitume  et  sa  Dynastie,”  1851 ; Spandaw,  “ Lofrede  op  Willem 
den  Ersten,”  etc.,  1821 ; Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  “ Histoire  de 
Philippe  Guillaume  de  Nassau,”  etc.,  2 vols.,  1754;  Meursius, 
“ Guillelmus  Auriacus,”  1621;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale;” 
R.  Burton,  “ History  of  the  House  of  Orange,”  1693. 

Orbigny,  d’,  doR'bin'ye',  (Alcide  Dessalines,)  an 
eminent  French  naturalist,  born  at  Coueron  (Loire-In- 
ferieure)  in  1802.  He  was  sent  on  a scientific  mission 
to  South  America  in  1826  by  the  managers  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History.  He  spent  eight  years  in  the 
exploration  of  Brazil,  Chili,  Peru,  Bolivia,  etc.,  and  pub- 
lished the  results  in  an  important  work  entitled  “ Travels 
in  South  America,”  (9  vols.  4to,  1834-47.)  In  1853  he 
obtained  a new  chair  founded  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
for  the  study  of  organic  remains.  Among  his  chief 
works  is  “ The  Palaeontology  of  France,”  (“  Paleonto- 
logie  Frangaise,”  14  vols.,  1840-54,  with  1430  plates,) 
and  “ Cours  elementaire  de  Paleontologie  et  de  Geologie 
stratigraphiques,”  (3  vols.,  1849-52.)  Died  in  1857. 

See  Damour,  “Discours  aux  Funerailles  d’A.  d’Orbigny 
“Notice  analytique  sur  les  Travaux  d’ Alcide  d’Orbigny,”  1856; 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  GenAale.” 

Orbigny,  d’,  (Charles  Dessalines,)  a French  geolo- 
gist, a brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Coueron  in 
1806.  He  published  a “Universal  Dictionary  of  Natu- 
ral History,”  (24  vols.,  1839-49,)  in  which  he  was  aided 
by  Arago,  Jussieu,  and  other  savants ; also,  several  works 
on  geology. 

Or-biPI-us  Pu-pil'lus,  a Roman  grammarian  and 
teacher,  famed  for  his  severe  discipline.  He  taught 
languages  at  Rome,  and  numbered  among  his  pupils 
the  poet  Horace,  who  has  immortalized  him  under  the 
name  of  “the  flogging  (plagosum)  Orbilius.” 

See  Horace,  “Epistolae;”  Suetonius,  “De  illustribus  Gram- 
maticis.” 

Orcagna,  oR-kln'yl,  (Andrea  di  Cione,)  an  emi- 
nent Florentine  architect,  painter,  and  sculptor,  some- 
times called  Orgagna,  born  about  1325.  He  built  the 
Loggia  di  Lanzi  at  Florence.  Among  his  master-pieces 
in  painting  are  the  frescos  of  the  “ Last  Judgment,”  and 
the  “ Triumph  of  Death,”  at  Pisa.  D ed  about  1385. 

Orcbardson,  (William  Quiller,)  a Scottish  artist, 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  1835.  He  was  elected  A.R  A in 
1868,  and  a royal  academician  in  1877.  His  “ Ch  1- 
lenge  ” and  “ Christopher  Sly,”  gained  a medal  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition. 

Or  'cus,  the  Roman  god  of  the  lower  regions,  identi- 
fied with  the  Pluto  or  Hades  of  the  Greek  mythology. 


Ord,  (Craven,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in  1756. 
He  furnished  materials  to  Gough  and  John  Nichols  for 
their  works.  Died  in  1832. 

Ord,  (Edward  O.  C.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Maryland  in  1818,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1839. 
He  became  a captain  in  1851,  and  served  several  years 
in  California  and  Oregon.  He  was  appointed  a briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  about  September,  1861,  and 
gained  a victory  at  Dranesville,  Virginia,  December  20 
of  that  year.  In  May,  1862,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  major-general.  He  served  under  General  Grant  at 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg,  July,  1863,  soon 
after  which  he  was  sent  to  Louisiana.  He  obtained 
command  of  the  eighteenth  corps  in  July,  1864,  and  led 
the  same  in  a successful  operation  against  Fort  Harrison, 
near  Richmond,  in  September  of  that  year.  He  suc- 
ceeded General  Butler  as  commander  of  the  department 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  in  January,  1865.  He 
commanded  a corps  in  the  final  assault  on  Petersburg, 
April  2,  1865,  and  his  command  contributed  greatly  to 
the  success  gained  on  the  6th  of  that  month  near  the 
Appomattox.  He  was  commander  of  the  fourth  military 
district,  comprising  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  from  April, 
1867,  to  December  of  that  year. 

Ord,  (John  W.,)  an  English  poet  and  medical  writer, 
born  in  1811.  He  produced,  besides  other  works, 
“England  : an  Historical  Poem.”  Died  in  1853. 

Ordaz,  oR-dlth',  (Don  Diego,)  a Spanish  captain 
and  explorer,  served  under  Cortez  in  the  conquest  of 
Mexico.  He  was  the  first  white  man  that  ascended 
Popocatepetl.  Having  been  authorized  by  Charles  V. 
to  conquer  the  country  between  Cape  Vela  and  the  Bay 
of  Venezuela,  he  ascended  the  river  Orinoco  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  leagues  about  1531.  Died  in  1533. 

See  Prescott,  “ Conquest  of  Mexico Las  Casas,  “ Historia 
de  las  Indias.” 

Ordener,  oRd'nk',  (Michel,)  a French  general,  born 
at  Saint-Avold  (Moselle)  in  1755.  He  obtained  the  rank 
of  general  of  division  for  his  services  at  Austerlitz,  (1805.) 
Died  in  181 1. 

Orderic  Vital.  See  Ordericus  Vitalis. 

Or-de-ri'cus  Vi-ta'lis,  [Fr.  Orderic  Vital,  or'deh- 
r£k'  ve'til',]  one  of  the  most  distinguished  early  English 
historians,  born  near  Shrewsbury  in  1075,  was  descended 
from  a French  family.  In  1107  he  was  ordained  a priest. 
He  was  the  author  of  “The  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
England  and  Normandy”  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to 
1141,  which,  according  to  Guizot,  contains  more  valuable 
information  on  the  history  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  than  any  other  single  work.  Died  about  1141. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Ordinaire,  or'de'nlR',  (Claude  Nicolas,)  a French 
naturalist,  born  at  Salins  in  1736,  published  a “Natural 
History  of  Volcanoes,”  (1802,)  which  is  commended. 
Died  in  1808. 

Oreades.  See  Oreads. 

O're-ads,  [Gr.  'Opeiadet;;  Lat.  Ore'ades  ; Fr.  Or£- 
ades,  o'r&'id',]  mountain-nymphs  of  classic  mythology, 
derived  their  name  from  the  Greek  opof,  a “ mountain.” 
They  attended  Diana  in  hunting-excursions. 

Oregio,  o-ra'jo,  [Lat.  Ore'gius,]  (Agostino,)  a 
learned  Italian  cardinal  and  theologian,  born  at  Santa 
Sofia,  in  Tuscany,  in  1577.  He  was  the  author  of 
treatises  “On  the  Trinity”  and  “On  the  Work  of  Six 
Days.”  Died  in  1635. 

See  Oldoini,  “Vitae  Pontificum  et  Cardinalium.” 

Oregius.  See  Oregio. 

O’Reilly,  o-ri'le,  (Alexander,)  a Spanish  general,  of 
Irish  descent,  born  near  Chinchilla  in  1725.  He  fought 
for  the  French  at  Minden  (1759)  and  Corbach,  (1760,) 
soon  after  which  he  returned  to  the  Spanish  service.  He 
took  possession  of  Louisiana  in  1768,  and  afterwards 
commanded  an  expedition  against  Algiers.  Died  in  1794. 

See  Bourgoing,  “Tableau  de  l’Espagne  moderae." 

O’Reilly,  o-ri'le,  (Andrew,)  a general,  born  in  Ire- 
land in  1740.  He  entered  the  Austrian  service,  and 
fought  against  the  French  in  many  campaigns.  He 
commanded  a corps  at  Austerlitz,  (1805.)  Died  in  1832. 

Orellana,  o-r§l-yl'nl,  (Francisco,)  a celebrated  navi- 
gator, born  at  Truxillo,  in  Spain,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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In  1531  he  set  sail  with  the  brothers  Pizarro  for  Peru. 
Having  heard  from  the  natives  of  a country  in  the  east 
producing  gold,  silver,  and  spices,  he  set  out  in  1540,  in 
company  with  Gonsalez  Pizarro,  on  an  exploring  expe- 
dition. After  following  the  course  of  the  Napo,  a branch 
of  the  Maranon,  for  about  two  hundred  leagues,  their 
provisions  failed,  and  Orellana  was  directed  to  proceed 
down  the  river,  obtain  supplies,  and  return  immediately. 
Instead  of  this,  he  continued  his  course  along  the  main 
stream,  though  suffering  severely  from  famine  and  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Indians.  In  August,  1541,  he  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Maranon,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Amazon,  from  the  warlike  women  whom  he  states  he 
encountered  on  its  shores.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he 
obtained  from  Charles  V.  letters  patent  for  colonizing 
the  country  he  had  discovered ; but  soon  after  reaching 
the  Amazon,  in  1549,  he  was  attacked  with  fever,  and 
died  in  1550. 

See  A.  von  Humboldt,  “Voyages  aux  Regions  equinoxiales  du 
nouveau  Continent.” 

Orelli,  o-rel'lee,  (Johann  Caspar,)  a distinguished 
Swiss  critic  and  scholar,  born  at  Zurich  in  1787.  In 
1819  he  became  professor  of  eloquence  and  hermeneutics 
in  his  native  city.  He  published  excellent  editions  of 
Cicero,  (8  vols.,  1826-37,)  Horace,  (2  vols.,  1844,) 
Tacitus,  (2  vols.,  1 846—48, ) and  other  Roman  classics. 
In  conjunction  with  Baiter,  he  published  an  edition  of 
Plato,  (4  vols.,  1839-41.)  His  “ Onomasticon  Tulli- 
anum,”  (3  vols.,  1837,)  containing  a life  of  Cicero,  a 
lexicon  of  proper  names,  several  indexes,  etc.,  is  a work 
of  great  value  for  the  history  of  the  period  in  which 
Cicero  lived.  Died  in  1849. 

See  “ Lebensabriss  von  J.  C.  von  Orelli,”  Zurich,  1851;  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  GdnA-ale.” 

Oresme,  o'rim',  (Nicolas,)  a learned  French  prelate, 
was  a native  of  Normandy.  He  was  appointed  suc- 
cessively grand  master  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  and 
Bishop  of  Lisieux,  (1377.)  He  translated  the  “Ethics” 
and  “ Politics”  of  Aristotle  into  French,  and  published 
several  scientific  treatises.  Died  in  1382. 

Oreste.  See  Orestes. 

O-res'tes,  [Gr.  ’OpeoTqs Fr.  Oreste,  o'rSst',]  a son 
of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra,  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Pylades.  The  poets  relate  that  he  avenged  the  death 
of  his  father  by  killing  his  own  mother  and  Aigisthus  ; 
that  after  this  act  he  became  insane,  and  was  tormented 
by  the  Furies  ; that  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
and  was  told  that  he  might  be  relieved  if  he  would 
go  to  Tauris  and  bring  away  the  image  of  Diana;  that 
he  and  Pylades  went  to  Tauris,  where  they  were  taken 
captives,  and  would  have  been  sacrificed,  but  they  were 
saved  by  Iphigenia,  who  was  a sister  of  Orestes  and 
was  the  priestess  of  Diana  at  Tauris.  With  her  aid, 
he  succeeded  in  his  enterprise,  and  afterwards  became 
King  of  Mycenae. 

See  Euripides,  “Orestes;”  Sophocles,  “Electra;”  /Eschylus, 
“ Eumenides.” 

Orestes,  [Fr.  Oreste,  o'rest',j  a Roman  commander, 
who  became  secretary  to  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  about 
446.  Having  deposed  the  emperor  Julius  Nepos,  (475 
A.D.,)  he  assumed  the  chief  power,  as  Regent  of  Italy,  in 
the  name  of  his  infant  son,  Romulus  Augustulus.  Being 
besieged  soon  after  in  Pavla  by  Odoacer,  he  was  made 
prisoner  and  put  to  death  in  August,  476  a.d. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Orfanel,  OR-ffi-nSP,  (Jacinto,)  a Spanish  missionary, 
born  at  Jana  in  1578.  He  laboured  in  Japan  about 
fifteen  years,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  that  country,  (1633.)  He  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Japanese  in  1622. 

Orfeo.  See  Orpheus. 

Orffyre,  oR'fe'ri',  or  Orffyreus,  oRf-fe-ra'us,  (Jo- 
hann Ernst  Elias,)  a German  mechanician,  born  at 
Zittau  in  1680.  His  proper  name  was  Bessler.  Died 
in  1745. 

Orfila,  or'fe-la,  [Fr.  pron.  oR'fe'li',]  (Mathieu  Jo- 
seph Bonaventure,)  an  eminent  physician  and  chem- 
ist, born  at  Mahon,  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  in  1787. 
Having  been  made  a French  citizen  in  1818,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  and  toxicology 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Paris  in  1819.  In  1823  he 


obtained  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  same  institution, 
which  he  continued  to  occupy  for  thirty  years.  He  was 
created  successively  by  Louis  Philippe  grand  officer  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  and 
member  of  the  Council  of  Hospitals.  Among  his  most 
important  works  are  his  “Treatise  on  Poisons,  or 
General  Toxicology,”  (1813  ; 4th  edition,  2 vols.,  1843,) 
“ Elements  of  Chemistry  applied  to  Medicine  and  the 
Arts,”  (2  vols.,  1817-43,)  “Treatise  on  Juridical  Exhu- 
mations,” (2  vols.,  1830,)  and  “Treatise  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence,”  (4  vols.,  1847.)  Orfila  was  an  accom- 
plished and  popular  lecturer,  and  enjoyed  the  highest 
reputation  as  a writer  on  toxicology  and  legal  medicine. 
He  died  in  1853,  leaving  large  sums  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  science.  He  was  the  principal  founder  of  the 
anatomical  museum  in  Paris  called  the  Musee  Orfila. 

See  Meniere,  “N^crologie:  M.  Orfila,”  1853;  Sachaile,  “ Les 
Mddecins  de  Paris;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate  ;”  “Monthly 
Review,”  vol.  Ixxxv.,  1818,  (Appendix.) 

Orford,  Earl  of.  See  Russell,  (Edward.) 

Orford,  Earl  of.  See  Walpole,  (Robert,)  and 
Walpole,  (Horace.) 

Or-get'o-rix,  a rich  and  powerful  chief  of  the  Helvetii, 
whose  intrigues  are  recorded  in  Caesar’s  “ Commenta- 
ries,” book  i.  He  aspired  to  the  sovereign  power,  and 
persuaded  the  Helvetii  to  emigrate  to  Gaul.  A judicial 
process  was  instituted  against  him  for  his  ambitious 
projects ; but  before  the  decision  he  died, — as  was  sup- 
posed, by  his  own  hand, — about  62  B.C. 

Oriani,  o-re-i'nee,  (Barnaba,)  an  eminent  Italian 
astronomer,  born  near  Milan  in  1752.  Having  visited 
London  in  1786,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Herschel, 
with  whom  he  afterwards  maintained  a regular  corre- 
spondence. On  his  return,  he  assisted  Reggio  and  De 
Cesaris  in  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  and  exe- 
cuting the  triangulation  for  a new  map  of  Italy.  When 
the  astronomer  Piazzi,  in  1801,  discovered  Ceres,  which 
he  mistook  for  a comet,  Oriani,  by  calculating  its  orbit, 
recognized  it  as  a planet;  and  he  was  the  first  to  deter- 
mine the  orbit  of  Uranus.  After  Napoleon  was  crowned 
at  Milan,  he  created  Oriani  a count,  and  senator  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Italian  Institute.  Among  his  principal  works  are  “ Tables 
of  Uranus,”  (1785,)  “Theory  of  the  Planet  Mercury,” 
(1798,)  and  “ Spherical  Trigonometry,”  (1806.)  The  last- 
named  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  admirable  treatises 
of  the  kind.  Oriani  was  a member  of  the  Institute  of 
France  and  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Died  in  1832. 

See  A.  Gabba,  “Elogiodi  Oriani,”  1834;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gen^rale.” 

Oribase.  See  Oribasius. 

Oribasius,  or-e-ba'she-us,  [Fr.  Oribase,  o're'bfz',]  a 
celebrated  physician,  was  a native  of  Sardis,  in  Lydia, 
or  of  Pergamus.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  em- 
peror Julian,  who  made  him  his  physician  and  in  361 
a.d.  appointed  him  quaestor  of  Constantinople.  On  the 
death  of  Julian,  (363,)  Oribasius  was  banished  by  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valens,  but  was  recalled  about  370  on  account 
of  his  medical  skill.  Of  his  principal  work,  entitled 
“ Medicinalia  Collecta,”  (in  seventy  books,)  less  than  half 
is  extant.  It  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  emperor, 
and,  though  principally  a compilation  from  Galen  and 
other  physicians,  contains  some  important  original  mat- 
ter. It  is  also  highly  valued  for  its  explanations  of  many 
passages  in  Galen’s  writings,  and  for  the  extracts  it  con- 
tains from  works  not  extant.  Oribasius  was  the  first  who 
described  the  salivary  glands  ; he  also  advanced  new  ideas 
on  dietetics  and  gymnastics.  Died  about  400  A.D. 

See  Freind,  “History  of  Physics;”  Haller,  “Bibliotheca 
Medica;”  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graica ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generate.  ” 

Oricellarius.  See  Rucellai. 

Orichovius.  See  Orzechowski. 

O'ri-ent,  [Lat.  Orien'tius,]  Saint,  a Latin  poet,  who 
became  Bishop  of  Auch  (Augusta)  about  410  a.d.  He 
wrote  a Latin  poem,  entitled  “ Commonitorium,”  which 
has  been  printed.  Died  in  439  a.d. 

Oriente,  do,  do  o-re-Sn'ti,  (Fernao  Alvarez,)  a 
Portuguese  poet,  born  in  Goa  about  1550. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Orientius.  See  Orient. 
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Or'I-gen.  [Gr.  ’Qpiyevriz ; Lat.  Orig'eneS;  Fr.  Ori- 
GkNE,  o're'zhin',]  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  eloquent, 
and  influential  of  the  early  Christian  writers  styled  the 
Fathers,  was  born  in  Egypt  about  186  a.d.  He  was  the 
son  of  Leonides,  a Christian  martyr  of  Alexandria,  and 
bore  the  additional  name  of  Adamantius.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  became  versed  in 
grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  geometry,  music,  and  philoso- 
phy. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  appointed  by  Bishop 
Demetrius  to  the  office  of  catechist,  the  duties  of  which 
he  performed  with  zeal  and  self-denial.  He  became 
very  ascetic  in  his  course  of  life,  and  mortified  himself 
by  a form  of  self-mutilation  which  he  supposed  to  be 
recommended  in  Matthew  xix.  12.  Having  learned  the 
Hebrew  language,  he  devoted  himself  to  biblical  studies. 
While  passing  through  Palestine  on  a journey,  about 
228  or  230,  he  was  ordained  a presbyter  at  Caesarea. 
This  is  said  to  have  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Deme- 
trius, Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  excommunicated  him 
and  induced  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  of  other  churches 
to  concur  in  this  sentence.  In  231  Origen  removed  to 
Caesarea,  where  he  acquired  a high  reputation  as  a 
preacher  and  commentator  on  Scripture. 

That  he  might  be  better  qualified  to  make  proselytes, 
he  studied  the  Greek  philosophy,  of  which  he  adopted 
the  more  noble  and  beautiful  dogmas,  and  attempted  to 
harmonize  Platonism  with  Christianity.  He  made  an 
innovation  (which  many  think  dangerous)  in  the  mode 
of  interpreting  Scripture.  His  desire  to  find  a mystical 
sense  led  him  frequently  into  a neglect  of  the  historical 
sense.  In  235  he  sought  refuge  from  persecution  in 
Cappadocia.  He  compiled  about  this  time  a valuable 
edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  entitled  “ Hexapla,”  which 
exhibits  in  six  columns  the  Hebrew  text  and  various 
Greek  versions.  Fragments  of  the  “ Hexapla”  have  been 
preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  He  afterwards 
wrote  an  able  defence  of  Christianity  against  Celsus, 
an  Epicurean  philosopher,  which  is  still  extant.  Decius 
having  renewed  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  250 
a.d. , Origen  was  imprisoned  and  subjected  to  torture, 
but  survived,  and  was  released  a short  time  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Tyre  in  253.  The  greater  part 
of  his  numerous  works  are  lost.  His  opinions  gave 
rise  to  a great  controversy  long  after  his  death.  He  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  universal  restoration  of  sinners,  and 
was  charged  with  teaching  the  heretical  notions  which, 
after  his  time,  prevailed  under  the  name  of  Arianism. 
His  defenders  affirmed  that  the  passages  on  which  this 
charge  was  founded  had  been  interpolated  in  his  works. 
About  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  Origenism  prevailed 
in  Egypt  and  Syria ; but  it  was  condemned  by  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  in  553  a.d. 

See  Eusebius,  “Ecclesiastical  History;”  Neander,  “History 
of  the  Church;”  Huet,  “ Origeniana ;”  E.  R.  Redepenning, 
“Origenes,  Darstellung  seines  Lebens  und  seiner  Lehre,”  2 vols., 
1841-46;  Ringberg,  “ Vita  Origenis  Adamantii,”  17Q2  ; Karsten, 
“Dissertatio  de  Origene,”  1824;  G.  Thomasius,  “Origenes  Beitrag 
zur  Dogmengeschichte,”  etc., 1837 ; Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Grasca  ;” 
Dr.  Hoefer,  article  in  the  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G&ierale “ Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1851. 

Origen,  a Platonic  philosopher,  was  a disciple  and 
friend  of  Porphyry,  and  predecessor  of  Plotinus  in  the 
chair  of  philosophy.  He  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century. 

Origene.  See  Origen. 

Origenes.  See  Origen. 

Origny,  d’,  do'r^n'ye',  (Abraham  Jean  Baptiste 
Antoine,)  a French  writer,  born  at  Rheims  in  1734. 
He  published  “ Dictionnaire  des  Origines,”  (6  vols., 
1776-78.)  Died  in  1798. 

Origny,  d’,  (Pierre  Adam,)  a French  historian  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Rheims  in  1697.  His  principal  works 
are  entitled  “ Ancient  Egypt”  and  “ Chronology  of  the 
Kings  of  the  Egyptian  Empire.”  Died  in  1774. 

O-ri'on,  [Gr.  'Opiuv ; It.  Orione,  o-re-o'ni,]  a cele- 
brated giant  and  hunter  of  classic  mythology,  was  a son 
of  Hyrieus.  He  loved  Merope,  a daughter  of  CEnopion, 
and  once,  when  intoxicated,  offered  violence  to  her.  Her 
father  resented  this  act  by  depriving  him  of  his  eyes. 
He  was  befriended  by  Vulcan,  was  guided  by  Cedalion 
to  the  Sun-God,  and  recovered  his  sight.  He  was  killed 
by  Diana,  whose  motive  is  variously  represented,  and 


was  placed  among  the  stars.  According  to  one  legend, 
Diana  loved  him,  and  wished  to  marry  him,  against  the 
will  of  Apollo,  who  one  day  questioned  her  ability  to 
hit  a distant  object  on  the  sea.  She  discharged  a shaft 
and  pierced  the  mark,  which  proved  to  be  the  head  of 
Orion,  who  was  swimming  or  wading  in  the  sea. 

Orion,  a Greek  grammarian  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt, 
lived  about  450  a.d.  He  composed  a “Lexicon  Etymo- 
logicum,”  which  was  published  by  Sturz  in  1820. 

Orlandi,  or-lin'dee,  (Pellegrino  Antonio,)  an  Ital- 
ian litterateur,  born  at  Bologna  in  1660.  He  published 
a “Dictionary  of  Artists,”  (1704,)  and  a “History  of 
Bolognese  Writers,”  (1714.)  Died  in  1727. 

Orlandin.  See  Orlandini. 

Orlandini,  oR-l&n-dee'nee,  or  Orlandin,  oR-lin- 
deen',  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  writer,  born  at 
Florence  in  1554.  He  wrote  a Life  of  Loyola,  entitled 
“ Historia  Societatis  Jesu  Pars  I.,  sive  Ignatius,”  (1615.) 
Died  at  Rome  in  1606. 

Orlando  di  Lasso.  See  Lasso,  di. 

Orlandus  Lassus.  See  Lasso,  di. 

Orlay,  van,  (Bernard.)  See  Orley. 

Orleans,  (Charles,)  Duke  of.  See  Charles  d’Or- 
l£ans. 

Or'le-ans,  Duke  of,  [Fr.  Due  d’Orl£ans,  diik 
doR'li'&N',]  (Ferdinand  Philippe  Louis  Charles 
Henri,)  a French  prince-royal,  born  at  Palermo  in 
1810,  was  the  eldest  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe.  He 
was  educated  at  the  College  Henri  IV.,  and  in  1832 
received  a medal  for  his  services  to  patients  who  had 
the  cholera  in  the  hospital.  In  1837  he  married  Helena 
of  Mecklenburg.  He  served  with  the  rank  of  general  in 
Algeria  in  several  campaigns  between  1835  and  1840.  He 
was  thrown  from  his  carriage  and  killed,  near  Neuilly,  in 
July,  1842.  He  left  two  sons,  the  Count  of  Paris  and  the 
Due  de  Chartres. 

See  Adrien  Pascal,  “Vie  militaire,  politique  et  priv£e  du  Due 
d’Orl^ans,”  1842  ; Jules  Janin,  “ Le  Prince  royal,”  1842  ; Lindall, 
“Biographie  du  Due  d’Orleans,”  1842;  J.  Mendelssohn,  “Ferdi- 
nand Philipp  Herzog  von  Orleans,”  1842;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gendrale.” 

Orleans,  Maid  of.  See  Joan  of  Arc. 

Orleans,  d’,  (Gaston  Jean  Baptiste  de  France,) 
Due,  a younger  son  of  Henry  IV.  and  Marie  de  Medicis, 
was  born  at  Fontainebleau  in  1608.  He  was  created 
Due  d’Orleans  in  1626,  and  married  Mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier.  In  1630  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom.  He  quarrelled  with  Richelieu, 
by  whom,  according  to  Voltaire,  he  was  persecuted.  In 
1632  he  raised  an  army  against  the  king,  Louis  XIII., 
and  was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Montmorency.  The 
latter  having  been  defeated  in  battle,  Gaston  made  peace 
with  the  court,  and  was  pardoned ; but,  when  he  learned 
that  Montmorency  was  punished  with  death,  he  left 
France  in  anger.  In  1642  he  engaged  in  a conspiracy 
with  Cinq-Mars  and  others  against  Richelieu,  who 
detected  the  plot  and  induced  Gaston  to  betray  his 
accomplices  or  give  evidence  against  them.  At  the 
death  of  Louis  XIII.,  (1643,)  Gaston  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general,  and  he  commanded  in  several  cam- 
paigns against  the  Spaniards.  He  took  Gravelines  in 
1644,  and  Courtrai  in  1646.  In  the  civil  war  of  the 
Fronde  (1648-52)  he  displayed  his  usual  inconstancy, 
and  supported  both  sides  by  turns.  He  died,  without 
male  issue,  in  1660. 

See  Retz,  “Mdmoires;”  Richelieu,  “ Mdmoires.” 

Orleans,  d’,(H£ LiNE  Louise  Elisabeth,)  Duchesse, 
born  at  Ludwigslust  in  1814,  was  a daughter  of  Frederick 
Lewis,  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  She 
married  the  prince-royal  of  France  in  1837.  After  the 
abdication  of  Louis  Philippe,  February,  1848,  she  pre- 
sented herself,  with  her  minor  son,  the  Count  of  Paris, 
before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  to  obtain  the  regency.  She  died  at  Richmond, 
in  England,  in  1858. 

See  “ La  Vie  de  la  Duchesse  d’Orleans,”  (anonymous,)  Paris, 
1858. 

Orleans,  d’,  (Louis.)  See  D’Orl£ans. 

Orleans,  d’,  (Louis,)  Due,  the  second  son  of  Charles 
V.  of  France,  and  the  head  of  the  first  house  of  Orleans, 
was  born  in  1371.  He  married  Valentina  Visconti,  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  After  his  brother, 
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Charles  VI.,  was  rendered  by  insanity  incapable  of  reign- 
ing, the  kingdom  was  divided  into  two  factions,  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  were 
the  rival  chiefs.  In  1407  the  former  was  assassinated  in 
Paris  by  Jean  Sans  Peur,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  A civil 
war  followed  between  the  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs, 
the  latter  of  whom  were  partisans  of  the  house  of  Orleans. 
Louis  of  Orleans  left  two  sons,  Charles  and  Jean.  (See 
Charles  d’Orl£ans,  and  Dunois.)  Louis,  third  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  son  of  Charles  just  named,  became  king, 
as  Louis  XII. 

See  Anselme,  “ Histoire  gdnealogique  de  la  Maison  de  France 
aux  Dues  d’Orteans.” 

Orleans,  d’,  (Louis,)  Due,  a son  of  Philippe,  (1674-- 
1723,)  noticed  below,  was  born  in  1703,  and  was  noted 
for  his  Christian  virtues.  He  retired  to  a monastery  in 
1742,  devoted  much  time  to  literature,  and  died  in  1752, 
leaving  his  title  to  his  son,  noticed  in  the  next  article. 

Orleans,  d’,  (Louis  Philippe,)  Due,  a grandson  of 
the  regent  d’Orleans,  and  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1725.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Louis 
Philippe,  King  of  the  French.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion at  Dettingen  in  1743,  was  made  lieutenant-general 
in  1744,  and  fought  at  Fontenoy  and  at  Hastenbeck  in 
1757.  He  died  in  1785,  leaving  a son,  Louis  Philippe 
Joseph,  surnamed  Egalite. 

Orleans,  d’,  (Louis  Philippe  Joseph,)  Due,  sur- 
named Egalit£,  born  at  Saint-Cloud  in  1747,  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood.  He  was  styled  the  Due  de  Chartres  during  the 
life  of  his  father,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  Due 
de  Penthievre.  His  fortune  was  immense.  He  courted 
popularity  with  success,  and  became  alienated  from  the 
royal  family,  who  appear  to  have  treated  him  ill.  He 
signalized  his  courage  in  a sea-fight  against  the  English 
near  Ushant  in  1778.  His  Palais  Royal  in  Paris  became 
the  focus  of  the  ideas  which  caused  the  Revolution,  and 
he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  popular  party. 
In  1789  he  was  elected  to  the  States-General,  and,  with 
the  minority  of  the  noblesse,  joined  the  Tiers-Etat.  The 
insurgents  of  July  assumed  the  colours  of  his  livery, — 
red,  white,  and  blue.  Some  historians  affirm  that  he 
instigated  the  attacks  on  the  royal  palace,  and  aspired 
to  the  throne.  Lamartine  defends  him  from  this  charge, 
but  admits  that  he  remains  an  enigma  to  posterity. 
“ Through  lack  of  audacity  or  of  ambition,”  says  he, 
“ the  Duke  of  Orleans  never  took  the  attitude  of  the  role 
that  opinion  assigned  to  him.  He  respected  or  he  de- 
spised the  throne.  Either  of  these  sentiments  exalts  him 
in  the  eyes  of  history.”  His  popularity  declined.  Wish- 
ing to  be  reconciled  to  the  king,  he  went  to  court  in  1791, 
but  was  insulted  by  the  courtiers.  He  then  allied  him- 
self with  Danton  for  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy, 
renounced  his  title,  assumed  the  name  of  Egalit£,  and 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  king.  By  order  of  the  Con- 
vention, he  was  imprisoned  at  Marseilles  in  April,  1793, 
and  in  November  of  that  year  he  was  executed  at  Paris 
by  the  Jacobins,  apparently  without  any  just  grounds. 
His  son,  Louis  Philippe,  became  King  of  the  French. 

See  A.  Ducoin,  “ Eltudes  r^volutionnaires : Philippe  d’OrMans 
Egalitd,”  1845;  F.  Backhaus,  “Ludwig  Philipp  Joseph  Orleans,” 
etc.,  1843  ; W.  Cooke  Taylor,  “Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Orleans,” 
1849;  Thiers,  “History  of  the  French  Revolution.” 

Orleans,  d’,  (Marie.)  See  Marie  d’Orl£ans. 

Orleans,  d’,  ( Philippe,)  Due,  the  founder  of  the 
present  house  of  Orleans,  was  born  in  1640.  He  was 
the  only  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  a nephew  of  Gas- 
ton, Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  title  he  received  in  1660. 
He  married  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land, in  1661.  In  1672  he  joined  the  army,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  several  campaigns  against  the  Dutch. 
He  defeated  the  Prince  of  Orange  (afterwards  William 
III.)  at  the  battle  of  Cassel,  in  1677.  His  daughter 
Marie  Louise  became  the  queen  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain. 
He  died  in  1701,  leaving  his  title  to  his  son,  Philippe, 
Regent  of  France. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “Mdmoires;”  Voltaire,  “ Si^cle  de  Louis 
XIV W.  Cooke  Taylor,  “ Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Orleans,” 
3 vols.,  1849. 

Orleans,  d’,  (Philippe,)  Due,  Regent  of  France,  a 
son  of  t-he  preceding,  was  born  at  Saint-Cloud  in  1674. 
He  received  at  his  birth  the  title  of  Due  de  Chartres. 


He  was  endowed  with  superior  talents,  and  made  much 
progress  in  learning ; but  his  heart  was  corrupted  by  his 
tutor,  the  Abbe  Dubois.  He  entered  the  army  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  displayed  courage  and  skill  at 
Steenkerke  and  Neerwinden.  In  1706  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  was  defeated  at 
Turin  by  Prince  Eugene.  Pie  had  better  success  in 
Spain  in  1707  and  1708.  At  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
in  1715,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  became  regent,  with  nearly 
absolute  power,  and  in  many  respects  reversed  the  policy 
of  the  government.  His  regency,  though  less  despotic 
than  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  a period  of  great 
profligacy  in  politics  and  morals.  (See  Louis  XV.) 
The  regent  himself  set  the  example  of  irreligion  and 
licentiousness.  He  died  in  December,  1723. 

See  L.  B.  Neel,  “ Histoire  de  Louis,  Due  d’Orldans,”  1753 ; 
Saint-Simon,  “M£moires;”  La  Motte,  “Vie  du  Due  d’Orldans,” 
1737;  Marmontel,  “Histoire  de  la  Regence,”  1805  ; Capefigue, 
“ Histoire  de  Philippe  d’Orleans,  Regent  de  France,”  2 vols.,  1838  ; 
Lemontey,  “Histoire  de  la  Regence,”  2 vols.,  1832;  “ Nouvelie 
Biographie  Generale.” 

Orleans,  d’,  (Pierre  Joseph.)  See  Dorl^ans. 

Orley  or  Orlay,  van,  vtn  op/!;,  (Bernard,)  also 
called  Barent  of  Brussels,  an  eminent  Flemish  painter, 
born  in  1490.  He  studied  at  Rome  under  Raphael,  in 
several  of  whose  works  he  had  a part.  On  his  return  to 
Brussels  he  was  employed  by  Charles  V.  to  execute  a 
number  of  models  for  tapestry,  which  were  chiefly 
hunting-scenes  and  landscapes  of  remarkable  beauty. 
Among  his  best  historical  pieces  are  a “Holy  Family,” 
a “Last  Judgment,”  and  “The  Saviour  Lamented  by 
his  Friends.”  Died  about  1560. 

See  Descamps,  “ Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. ; Michiels, 
“Histoire  de  la  Peinture  Flamande,”  1845;  Weyerman,  “De 
Schilderkonst  der  Nederlanders.” 

Orley  or  Orlay,  van,  (Richard,)  a Flemish  painter, 
born  at  Brussels  in  1652,  was  also  an  engraver.  His 
design  is  said  to  be  correct.  Died  at  Brussels  in  1732. 
His  brother  Jan,  born  about  1656,  was  a historical 
painter  and  engraver. 

Orlof,  Orlov,  or  Orlow,  oR-lof',  (Alexis,)  Count,  a 
Russian  admiral,  born  about  1736.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  large  stature,  personal  strength,  and  audacity. 
In  1762  he  was  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  which 
made  Catherine  autocrat  of  Russia  in  place  of  her  hus- 
band, Peter  III.,  whom  he  strangled  with  his  own  hands. 
He  became  an  admiral,  though  he  had  not  served  in  the 
marine,  and  commanded  a naval  expedition  sent  against 
the  Turks,  who  were  defeated  by  the  Russians  atChesme 
in  1770.  It  is  said  that  he  ordered  a Russian  frigate  to 
be  blown  up  in  1772,  merely  to  furnish  a model  to  the 
painter,  Hackert,  whom  he  employed  to  paint  the  battle 
of  Chesme.  He  died  in  1808. 

Orlof,  Orlov,  or  Orlow,  (Alexis,)  Count,  a famous 
Russian  diplomatist  and  general,  born  in  1787,  was  a 
son  of  Feodor,  noticed  below.  He  entered  the  army 
in  his  youth,  and  served  as  adjutant  to  the  grand  duke 
Constantine  in  the  war  against  Bonaparte.  In  1825  he 
commanded  a regiment  of  guards  in  the  capital,  and 
gained  the  favour  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  by  his  zeal  and 
efficiency  in  suppressing  a great  revolt  of  the  troops. 
He  was  created  a count,  and  received  a high  command 
in  the  army.  In  1829  he  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Adri- 
anople,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  He  was  appointed  commander  of  the  army  sent 
in  1833  to  aid  the  Sultan  against  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
and  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelesi.  He  was 
the  intimate  companion  of  Nicholas  in  his  journey  to 
England,  Italy,  and  other  countries.  In  1856  he  was 
the  representative  of  Russia  at  the  Congress  of  Paris, 
and  signed  a treaty  of  peace  with  France  and  England. 
He  became  in  1856  president  of  the  Grand  Council  of 
the  empire  and  ministry, — the  highest  functionary  of 
Russia.  Died  in  May,  1861.  He  left  one  son. 

Orlof,  Orlov,  or  Orlow,  (Feodor,)  a Russian  officer, 
born  in  1741,  was  a brother  of  Alexis  first  above  no- 
ticed, and  father  of  the  preceding.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  from  whom  he 
took  Navarino  in  1770,  and  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank 
of  general-in-chief.  Died  in  1796. 

Orlof,  Orlov,  or  Orlow,  (Gregory,)  a Russian  cour- 
tier and  general,  born  about  1734,  was  a brother  of 
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Alexis  first  above  noticed.  He  served  in  the  Seven 
Years’  war,  (1755-62,)  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
actors  in  the  revolution  which  raised  Catherine  II.  to 
the  throne  in  July,  1762.  About  that  time  he  became 
the  favourite  paramour  of  Catherine,  and  was  appointed 
grand  master  of  the  artillery.  It  is  stated  that  she  pro- 
posed a secret  marriage  with  him,  but  his  ambition  to 
reign  with  her  as  her  acknowledged  consort  induced  him 
to  decline  the  offer.  She  was  offended  by  this  refusal, 
and  supplied  his  place  by  a new  favourite  about  1772. 
Died  in  1783. 

See  Frf.udenreich,  “Die  Familie  Orloff  als  Morder  der  Rus- 
sischen  Kaiser,”  1832. 

Orlof,  Orlov,  or  Orlow,  (Gregory,)  Count,  born 
in  1777,  was  a nephew  of  Alexis  first  above  noticed.  He 
lived  many  years  in  Paris  and  Italy.  He  published,  in 
French,  “Travels  in  Part  of  France,”  (1824,)  and  “Me- 
moirs, Historical,  Political,  and  Literary,  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples.”  Died  in  1826. 

Orlof,  (Michael,)  born  in  1785,  was  a son  of  Feodor, 
noticed  above.  He  served  in  several  campaigns  against 
Bonaparte,  and  in  1814  was  one  of  the  allied  generals 
who  received  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  Having  taken 
part  in  the  secret  associations  formed  in  the  Russian 
army  in  the  latter  part  of  Alexander’s  reign,  he  was  dis- 
graced in  1825,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a private 
station.  Died  in  1841. 

Orlofski,  Orlovski,  or  Orlowski,  oR-lof'skee, 
(Boris  Ivanovitch,)  a Russian  sculptor,  born  in  1793, 
was  sent  by  the  government  in  1822  to  Italy,  where  he 
studied  under  Thorwaldsen.  Among  his  master-pieces 
are  a statue  of  “ Paris  with  the  Apple,”  (of  Discord,) 
and  a colossal  bust  of  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  Died 
in  1837. 

Orlov.  See  Orlof. 

Orlow.  See  Orlof. 

Orme,  orm,  (Robert,)  a distinguished  historian,  of 
English  extraction,  born  in  1728  at  Anjengo,  in  Hin- 
dostan.  He  was  appointed  in  1754  a member  of  the 
Council  at  Fort  Saint  George,  and  was  afterwards  made 
a commissary  and  accountant-general.  In  this  capacity 
he  contributed  greatly  to  establish  British  power  in 
India,  and  on  his  recommendation  the  celebrated  Clive 
obtained  the  military  command  in  that  country.  He 
became  historiographer  to  the  East  India  Company,  and 
in  1778  published  his  “History  of  the  Military  Trans- 
actions of  the  British  in  Hindostan.”  He  also  wrote 
“ Historical  Fragments  of  the  Mogul  Empire  of  the 
Mahrattas,”  (1782.)  Died  in  1801. 

See  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1807. 

Orme,  orm,  (William,)  a Scottish  minister  and  biog- 
rapher, born  at  Falkirk  about  17-87.  He  published  a 
“Life  of  John  Owen,  D.D.,”  (1820,)  “Bibliotheca  Bib- 
lica,”  a select  list  of  books  on  sacred  literature,  etc., 
(1824,)  which  is  highly  esteemed,  and  a “Life  of  Richard 
Baxter,”  (1830.)  Died  in  1830. 

Ormea,  d’,  doR-ma'i,  (Carlo  Francesco  Vincenzo 
Ferrero — ffir-ra'ro,)  Marquis,  an  Italian  statesman, 
born  at  Mondovi.  He  was  the  chief  minister  of  Charles 
Emmanuel,  King  of  Sardinia,  from  1730  until  his  death. 
Died  in  1745. 

See  Voltaire,  “ SiJcle  de  Louis  XV.” 

Ormesson,  d',  doR'ini's^N',  (Henri  Franqois  de 
Paule  le  FfeVRE,)  a French  financier,  born  in  1751. 
He  was  appointed  controller-general  of  the  finances  in 
1783,  and  removed  a few  months  later.  He  was  very 
incompetent  for  that  office.  Died  in  1807. 

Ormesson,  d’,  (Louis  Francois  de  Paule  le 
F£vre,)  a French  judge,  born  in  1718,  was  a son  of  the 
preceding,  and  a nephew  of  Chancellor  d’Aguesseau. 
He  became  first  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
in  1788.  Died  in  1789. 

Or'mond,  (James  Butler,)  first  Duke  of,  an 
eminent  'statesman,  born  of  an  ancient  Irish  family  in 
London  in  1610,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Butler, 
Viscount  Thurles.  On  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
in  1632,  he  succeeded  him  as  Earl  of  Ormond.  The 
next  year  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  became  the  friend  and 
confidential  adviser  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  In  1641  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  designed 
to  suppress  the  Irish  rebellion.  He  showed  himself  an 


able  general,  and  defeated  the  rebels  at  Kilrush  and 
Ross.  He  adhered  constantly  to  the  king  during  the 
civil  war,  and  in  1644  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  then  a prey  to  fierce  factions.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  Dublin  to  the  English  Parliament  in 
1647,  and  retired  to  France. 

Ormond  was  a favoured  companion  and  adviser  of 
Charles  II.  in  his  exile,  and  soon  after  his  restoration 
he  was  created  Duke  of  Ormond.  In  1662  he  was  again 
chosen  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  he  governed 
with  wisdom  until  1668.  In  1670  he  was  seized  in  Lon- 
don by  a ruffian  named  Blood,  who  bound  him  and 
designed  to  hang  him  at  Tyburn  ; but  the  duke  was 
rescued  by  his  servants.  He  died  in  1688.  He  had  a 
son  who  was  Earl  of  Ossory,  and  a daughter  who  was 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  “ His  claims  on 
the  royal  gratitude,”  says  Macaulay,  “ were  superior 
to  those  of  any  other  subject.” 

See  Thomas  Carte,  “ History  of  the  Life  of  James,  Duke  of 
Ormond,”  3 vols.,  1736;  Hume,  “ History  of  England ;”  Claren- 
don, “ History  of  the  Rebellion.” 

Ormond,  (James  Butler,)  second  Duke  of,  born 
in  Dublin  in  1665,  was  a grandson  of  the  preceding,  and 
a son  of  the  Earl  of  Ossory.  He  succeeded  to  the  duke- 
dom in  1688,  and  in  the  same  year  joined  the  standard 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  afterwards  treated  him 
with  favour  and  confidence.  He  commanded  the  Life 
Guards  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  (1690,)  and  fought 
several  ensuing  campaigns  in  Flanders.  From  1703 
to  1706  he  was  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  in  1712  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army  in 
place  of  Marlborough.  In  compliance  with  secret  orders 
from  the  ministry,  he  declined  to  co-operate  with  the 
allies  against  the  French  in  Flanders.  For  this  offence 
he  was  impeached  by  the  Whigs  in  1715,  and,  having 
escaped  to  France,  was  attainted.  He  then  became  a 
partisan  of  the  Pretender,  and  obtained  command  of  an 
armament  which  Spain  sent  against  England,  and  which 
was  dispersed  by  a storm.  He  died  in  exile  in  1745. 

Ormuzd,  or'muzdor  or'moozd,  [Gr.  ’Slpo/Modr/t;  ; Lat. 
Oromas'des,  the  Ahura-Mazda  of  the  Zend-Avesta,] 
written  also  Ormusd  and  Hormuzd,  in  the  religion 
of  the  ancient  Persians,  the  principle  of  light,  purity, 
truth,  and  goodness,  as  opposed  to  Ahriman,  (ih're- 
min',)  [in  Latin,  Arima'nes  or  Arima'nius,]  the  prin- 
ciple of  evil  and  darkness.  Ormuzd  was  considered  to 
be  the  creator  of  whatever  was  good  or  beautiful  in 
the  universe.  He  not  only  created  the  world  of  light, 
including  the  firmament  and  all  the  heavenly  luminaries, 
but  also  various  orders  of  celestial  or  angelic  beings, 
among  which  were  the  Amshaspands,  presiding  over 
the  various  kingdoms  of  the  universe  : one,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  king  of  light,  another  the  spirit  of  fire  and 
of  life ; after  these  are  the  king  of  metals,  the  king  of 
the  seasons,  and,  lastly,  the  creator  and  protector  of 
trees,  flocks,  and  herds.  Among  the  Amshaspands  is 
reckoned  also  Sapandomad,  the  daughter  of  Ormuzd, 
and  the  mother  of  the  human  race.  The  next  order 
of  beings  are  the  Izeds,  who  have  charge  of  particular 
portions  of  nature.  Some  of  these  are  male  and  some 
female.  Of  the  Izeds,  the  most  worthy  of  mention  is 
Mithra  or  Mithras,  the  god  of  day,  who  presides  over 
the  light  which  mortals  enjoy  on  earth.  He  is  often 
identified  with  the  sun  ; but  he  is  more  properly  regarded 
as  a being  distinct  and  separate  from  the  latter.  Below 
the  Izeds  are  the  Fervers,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
original  patterns  or  prototypes  of  all  inferior  beings. 
They  are  emanations  from  the  essence  of  Ormuzd.  Ac- 
cording to  Zoroaster,  an  incomprehensible  being  named 
Zeruane-  (or  Zervane-)  Akerene  (or  “time  without 
bounds”)  created  both  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman.  The  latter 
was  originally  pure,  but,  becoming  envious  of  Ormuzd, 
he  created  orders  of  evil  beings  (Devs,  or  demons)  cor- 
responding to  the  celestial  orders  of  Ormuzd.  And  in 
every  part  of  the  universe,  even  to  the  minutest  particle 
of  matter,  the  principle  of  Evil  opposes  the  principle  of 
Good.  But  after  a certain  period  the  power  of  Ahriman 
will  be  utterly  overthrown,  and  all  evil  will  come  to  an 
end.  Some  say  Ahriman  will  be  destroyed ; others,  that 
he  will  continue  to  exist,  without  the  power  to  do  evil. 

See  Guigniaut,  “ Religions  de  3' Antiquite,”  vol.  i.  book  ii. 
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Ornaiio,  d’,  doR-n5.'no,  called  Sampierro,  (sJm-pe- 
§r'ro,)  a general,  born  in  Italy  in  1497,  entered  the 
French  army  in  1533.  In  1553  he  defeated  the  Genoese 
in  Corsica,  which  was  annexed  to  France  in  1557.  Henry 
II.  having  restored  it  to  the  Genoese  about  1560,  D’Or- 
nano  invaded  that  island  in  1564  and  conquered  part  of 
it.  He  was  assassinated  in  1567. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Ornano,  d’,  (Alphonse,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1548.  He  fought  against  the  Huguenots  in  the 
civil  wars  of  France,  and  afterwards  rendered  military 
services  to  Henry  IV.,  who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
marshal  of  France.  Died  in  1610.  His  son,  Jean  Bap- 
tiste, born  in  1583,  became  a marshal  of  France.  He 
was  imprisoned  by  Richelieu,  and  died  in  prison  in  1626. 

See  DeThou,  “Memoires.” 

Ornano,  d’,  (Philippe  Antoine,)  Count,  a French 
general,  born  at  Ajaccio  in  1784.  His  mother  was  Isa- 
belle Bonaparte.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel  for 
his  conduct  at  Jena,  (1806,)  and  became  a general  of 
brigade  in  1811.  As  a general  of  division,  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Borodino,  (1812,)  and 
commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  guard  at  Dresden,  Baut- 
zen, and  Leipsic,  in  1813.  He  obtained  the  dignity  of 
senator  in  1852,  and  became  a maishal  of  France  in  1861. 
Died  in  1863. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Orobio,  o-ro'be-o,  (Baltasar,)  a learned  Spanish 
Jew,  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Salamanca.  He 
was  the  author  of  a work  entitled  “Certamen  Philo- 
sophicum,”  being  a refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  Spi- 
noza. Died  in  1687. 

O-ro'des  I.,  King  of  Parthia,  a son  of  Phraates  III., 
began  to  reign  about  56  B.C.  He  is  also  styled  Arsaces 
XIV.  His  dominions  were  invaded  by  the  Roman  gen- 
eral Crassus,  who  was  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the 
Parthians,  near  Carrhae,  in  53  B.c.  About  40  B.C.  he  sent 
an  army  under  his  son  Pacorus  to  fight  against  Mark 
Antony.  (See  Pacorus.) 

See  Dion  Cassius,  “ History  of  Rome Plutarch,  “ Antony 
Saint-Martin,  “Memoires  historiques,  etc.  sur  l’Arm£nie.” 

Oromasdes.  See  Ormuzd. 

Oronce.  See  Fine. 

Orontius.  See  Fine. 

Orose,  (Paul.)  See  Orosius  Paulus. 

O-ro'si-us  Pau'lus,  [Fr.  Paul  Orose,  p51  o'roz',]  a 
Latin  historian  and  Christian  presbyter,  who  lived  about 
410-30  A.D.,  was  a native  of  Tarragona,  in  Spain.  He 
was  a friend  of  Saint  Augustine  and  Saint  Jerome,  and 
in  several  theological  treatises  opposed  the  doctrines 
of  Origen  and  Pelagius.  His  principal  work  is  entitled 
“ Historiarum  Libri  VII.  adversos  Paganos,”  being  a 
defence  of  Christianity  against  pagan  writers,  who  as- 
serted that  since  the  overthrow  of  the  old  religion  the 
world  had  suffered  greater  calamities.  This  history, 
though  deficient  in  accuracy,  contains  much  important 
information,  and  quotes  from  various  authors  whose 
writings  are  not  extant.  Among  the  translations  of  this 
work  is  one  made  by  Alfred,  King  of  England. 

See  Ceillier,  “Histoire  des  Auteurs  eccl&iastiques Bahr, 
“ Geschichte  der  Romisclien  Literatur  Vossius,  “De  Historicis 
Latinis  Morner,  “ De  Orosii  Vita,”  1844. 

Orphee.  See  Orpheus. 

Orpheus,  or'fus  or  or'fe-us,  [Gr.  ’Optfievt; ; Fr.  Orphee, 
orTV;  It.  Orfeo,  oR-fa'o,]  a mythical  or  semi-fabulous 
personage,  who  was  celebrated  in  the  legends  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  as  a poet,  musician,  and  inventor.  His 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  poems  of  Homer  or  Hesiod, 
but  is  mentioned  by  Ibycus,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes. 
Plato  refers  to  Orpheus  and  his  works,  calls  him  the  son 
of  CEagrus,  and  ascribes  to  him  the  origin  of  religious 
mysteries.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  Thrace  not 
long  before  the  Trojan  war,  or  about  1200  B.c.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Apollo  presented  him  with  a lyre, 
with  which  he  enchanted  wild  beasts,  trees,  etc.,  lulled 
asleep  the  dragon  that  guarded  the  golden  fleece,  and 
rendered  other  important  services  in  the  Argonautic 
expedition.  Virgil  has  commemorated  in  an  admirable 
episode  of  his  “Georgies”  (book  iv.)  the  descent  of  Or- 
pheus to  the  infernal  regions  after  his  lost  Eurydice. 
(See  Eurydice.)  The  poets  relate  that  he  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  Thracian  women  in  their  Bacchanalian  orgies, 


because  he  neglected  their  sex  or  treated  their  charms 
with  contempt. 

See  Tiedemann,  “ Griechenlands  erste  Philosophen  ; oder  Le- 
ben  und  Systeme  des  Orpheus,”  etc.,  1780;  Grote,  “History  of 
Greece Ulrici,  “ Geschichte  der  Hellenischen  Dichtkunst.” 

Orr,  (James  L.,)  an  American  lawyer  and  politician, 
born  at  Craytonville,  South  Carolina,  in  1822.  He 
represented  a district  of  that  State  in  Congress  from 
1848  to  i860.  He  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Democrats  in  December,  1857. 
In  the  Convention  of  South  Carolina  held  December, 
i860,  he  voted  for  secession.  He  was  one  of  three  com- 
missioners sent  by  South  Carolina  to  Washington  to 
negotiate  in  the  winter  of  1860-61.  In  February,  1862,  he 
was  elected  a Senator  of  the  Confederate  States.  He  was 
elected  Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  October,  1865. 
In  1873  he  was  appointed  U.S.  minister  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  died  the  same  year. 

Orrente,  (Pedro,)  a Spanish  painter,  born  in  Murcia 
about  1550.  Among  his  finest  productions  are  a “ Saint 
Sebastian”  and  a “Nativity.”  Died  in  1644. 

Orrery,  Earl  of.  See  Boyle. 

Orrizonte.  See  Bloemen,  (John  Francis.) 

Orry,  o're',  (Philibert,)  Count  de  Vignori,  a French 
financier,  born  at  Troyes  in  1689.  He  was  controller- 
general  of  the  finances  from  1 730  to  1 745.  Died  in  1 747. 

Orsato,  oR-sl'to,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  anti- 
quary and  physician,  born  at  Padua  in  1673  ; died  in  1720. 

Orsato,  [Lat.  Ursa'tus,]  (Sertorio,)  an  Italian 
antiquary,  born  at  Padua  in  1617.  He  published,  among 
other  treatises,  “De  Notis  Romanorum  Commenta- 
rius,”  (1672,)  or  an  explanation  of  the  abbreviations  used 
by  the  Romans,  and  a “ History  of  Padua,”  (1678.) 
The  former  work  is  highly  esteemed  by  antiquaries. 
Died  in  1678. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vitse  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium.” 

Orsay,  d’,  dor'sV,  [Fr.  pron.  doR'si',1  (Alfred  Guil- 
laume Gabriel,)  Count,  an  artist  and  leader  of  fashion, 
distinguished  for  his  rare  accomplishments  and  his  fasci- 
nating manners,  was  born  in  France  in  1801.  He  married 
in  1827  Lord  Blessington’s  daughter,  from  whom  he 
separated  a few  years  later.  He  became  an  intimate 
friend  of  Lady  Blessington,  in  whose  house  he  lived 
many  years,  (in  London.)  His  wit,  his  amiable  temper, 
and  his  brilliant  personal  qualities  rendered  him  a general 
favourite.  Among  his  friends  were  Lord  Byron,  (of 
whom  he  produced  a good  portrait,)  Sir  Edward  Bulwer, 
and  Napoleon  III.  Died  in  1852. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  September,  1852;  Dr.  R.  R. 
Madden,  “ Literary  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Countess  of 
Blessington,”  3 vols.,  London,  1835. 

Orseolo,  oR-si-o'lo,  or  Urseolo,  ooR-si-o'lo,  (Otto,) 
Doge  of  Venice,  was  a son  of  Piero  II.,  noticed  below. 
He  was  elected  doge  in  1009,  and  was  banished  in  1026. 
Died  in  1032. 

Orseolo  or  Urseolo,  (Piero  I.,)  was  elected  Doge 
of  Venice  in  976.  He  gained  a victory  over  the  Sara- 
cens in  Apulia,  and  established  a regular  financial  sys- 
tem. Died  in  987. 

Orseolo  or  Urseolo,  (Piero  II.,)  an  able  Venetian 
commander,  a son  of  the  preceding,  became  Doge  of 
Venice  in  991.  He  conquered  Dalmatia,  and  annexed 
it  to  the  republic.  Died  in  1009. 

See  Daru,  “ Histoire  de  Venise.” 

Orsi,  oR'see,  (Giovanni  Giuseppe,)  Marquis,  an 
Italian  author,  born  at  Bologna  in  1652,  wrote  verses 
and  several  prose  works,  among  which  is  “ De  Moralibus 
Criticae  Regulis  Monita,”  (1706.)  Died  in  1733. 

Orsi,  (Giuseppe  Agostino,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  born 
at  Florence  in  1692.  His  principal  work  is  an  “Eccle- 
siastical History  of  the  First  Six  Centuries  of  the  Church,” 
(20  vols.,  1746  et  seq.)  Died  in  1761. 

See  Fabroni,  “ Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium.” 

Orsi,  (Lelio,  or  Lelio  da  Novellara — d5  no-vel- 
13/ri,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  in  Lombardy  in  1511. 
His  copy  of  Correggio’s  “ Night”  is  greatly  admired. 
Died  in  1587. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Orsini,  oR-see'nee,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  and 
powerful  Italian  family,  which  for  many  years  was  hos- 
tile to  the  house  of  Colonna.  Giovanni  Gaetani  Or- 
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SINI  was  made  pope  in  1277,  under  the  name  of  Nicholas 
TII.  In  1503  Francesco  and  Paolo  Orsini  were  assas- 
sinated by  order  of  Caesar  Borgia,  and  about  the  same 
time  Cardinal  Orsini  was  poisoned  at  Rome  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI. 

Orsini,  (Felice,)  an  Italian  revolutionist,  born  at 
Meldola  in  1819.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  1848,  after  which  he  continued  to 
conspire  against  the  government.  He  was  confined  in 
prison  at  Mantua  about  1854,  but  escaped  in  1856  and 
went  to  England.  He  was  the  chief  of  a band  of  con- 
spirators who  attempted  to  assassinate  Napoleon  III.  in 
January,  1858,  by  bombs  or  explosive  apparatus.  He 
was  executed  in  March,  1858. 

Orsini,  (Fulvio.)  See  Ursinus  Fulvius. 

Orsini,  Pope.  See  Benedict  XIII. 

Orsted.  See  Oersted. 

Orta,  (Garcia  da.)  See  Horto. 

Ortega,  oR-ta'gi,  (Casimir  Gomez,)  a Spanish  bot- 
anist, born  at  Madrid  in  1730.  He  published  an  “Ele- 
mental Course  of  Botany,”  and  other  treatises  of  the 
kind.  The  name  of  Ortegia  has  been  given  to  a genus 
of  plants.  Died  in  1810. 

Ortelius,  van,  vin  or-ta'le-iis,  Ortel,  or  Oertel, 
oR'tel,  (Abraham,)  an  eminent  geographer  and  mathe- 
matician, apparently  of  German  extraction,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1527.  After  travelling  in  England  and  on 
the  continent,  he  published  in  1570  his  “Universal 
Geography,”  (“  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum,”)  and  in 
1575  was  appointed  geographer  to  Philip  II.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Mercator,  Justus  Lipsius,  and  other 
eminent  men  of  the  time.  Besides  the  above-mentioned 
work,  which  is  still  highly  valued,  and  which  obtained 
for  its  author  the  name  of  the  “ Ptolemy  of  his  age,” 
Oertel  wrote  several  antiquarian  treatises.  Died  in  1598. 

See  F.  Sweert,  “ Insignium  ejus  /Evi  Poetarum  Lacrymse  in 
Obitum  A.  Ortelii,”  1601. 

Ortigue,  d’,  doR't£g',  (Joseph  Louis,)  a French  jour- 
nalist and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Cavaillon  in  1802. 
He  became  professor  de  chant  at  the  College  Flenri  IV., 
Paris,  in  1839. 

Ortigue,  d’,  (Pierre,)  a French  novelist,  born  at  Apt 
in  1610.  He  wrote  several  novels,  and  “ The  Art  of 
Pleasing  in  Conversation,”  (1688.)  Died  in  1693. 

Ortiz,  oR-tith',  (Alonzo,)  a Spanish  historian  and 
theologian,  born  at  Toledo,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

See  Ticknor,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Ortolan,  orTo'ISn',  (Joseph  Louis  Elz£ar, ) a 
French  jurist,  born  at  Toulon  (Var)  in  1802.  He  pub- 
lished in  1827  his  principal  work,  a “Historical  Expli- 
cation of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,”  (3  vols.,)  which  is 
considered  classic  in  several  universities  of  Europe. 

Or'ton,  (Job,)  an  English  nonconformist  minister, 
born  at  Shrewsbury  in  1717.  He  preached  at  Shrews- 
bury about  twenty-four  years,  and  removed  to  Kid- 
derminster about  1766.  He  wrote  “Memoirs  of  Dr. 
Doddridge,”  “ Sacramental  Meditations,”  and  other  re- 
ligious works.  Died  in  1783. 

Orton,  (Reginald,)  an  English  surgeon  and  medical 
writer,  born  in  1810.  He  practised  at  Sunderland, 
where  he  died  in  September,  1862. 

Orts,  oRts,  (Charles,)  a Belgian  politician,  born  at 
Brussels  about  1815.  He  is  an  orator  of  the  Liberal  party. 

Orus.  See  Horus. 

Orville,  d’,  doR'vfel',  (Jacques  Philtppe,)  a distin- 
guished critic  and  scholar,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1696, 
was  descended  from  a French  family.  After  having 
visited  England,  Italy,  and  Paris,  where  he  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Bentley,  Muratori,  Montfaucon,  and  other 
eminent  men,  he  became  professor  of  humanities  at 
Amsterdam  about  1730.  He  published  a number  of 
valuable  criticisms  on  the  classics,  and  a “ Dissertation 
on  the  Inscriptions  of  Delos,”  which  is  particularly 
esteemed.  Died  in  1 751. 

Orvilliers,  d’,  doR'vfe'ye-i',  (Louis  Guillouet, ) 
Count,  a French  admiral,  was  born  at  Moulins  in  1708. 
He  commanded  a large  fleet  which  fought  an  indecisive 
battle  against  the  English  under  Keppel,  near  Ushant, 
in  1778.  Died  after  1791. 


Orzechowski,  oR-zi-icov'skee,  [Lat.  Oricho'vius,| 
(Stanislaus,)  a Polish  orator  and  historian,  born  in 
1513,  studied  theology  under  Luther  at  Wittenberg. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “ Annals  of  Poland 
from  the  Death  of  Sigismund,”  (“  Annales  Poloniae,” 
etc.,  1611.)  Died  in  1567. 

Os,  van,  vtn  oss,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  artist,  born  at  Mid- 
delharnis  in  1744,  excelled  as  a fruit-  and  flower-painter. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  most  successful  imitator  of  Van 
Huysum.  Died  in  1808.  Flis  son  Pieter  Gerardus, 
born  at  the  Hague  in  1776,  painted  landscapes  with 
animals  of  various  kinds,  which  are  esteemed  master- 
pieces. Died  in  1839.  Georg  Jacob  Jan,  younger 
brother  of  Pieter,  was  born  in  1782,  and  gained  a high 
reputation  as  a flower-painter.  He  visited  France  in 
1812,  where  he  painted  for  the  porcelain-manufactory  at 
Sevres.  In  1850  one  of  his  flower-pieces  sold  at  Am- 
sterdam for  four  thousand  five  hundred  florins. 

Osaibia,  o-si'be-i,  or,  more  fully,  Ibn-Abi-Osaibia, 
lb’n  d'bee  o-sl'be-fi,  written  also  Osaiba,  an  Arabian 
physician,  born  in  1203.  He  practised  at  Sarchad,  in 
Syria,  and  wrote  “ Fontes  Relationum  de  Classibus 
Medicorum,”  which  contains  biographical  notices  of 
many  ancient  physicians,  and  is  highly  commended. 
Died  in  1269. 

Osann,  o-zdn',  (Emil,)  a German  physician,  born  at 
Weimar  in  1787 , was  a relative  of  the  celebrated  Hufe- 
land.  After  filling  various  professorships,  he  became  in 
1838  privy  councillor  of  medicine  at  Berlin.  He  wrote 
several  treatises  on  mineral  waters.  Died  in  1842. 

Osann,  (Friedrich  Gotthilf,)  a German  antiquary 
and  philologist,  born  at  Weimar  in  1794.  In  1825  he 
became  professor  of  ancient  literature  at  Giessen. 
Among  his  most  important  works  ws  may  name  his 
“Contributions  to  the  History  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Literature,”  (2  vols.,  1835-39.)  Died  in  1858. 

Osbeck,  os'bSk,  (Peter,)  a Swedish  naturalist  and 
traveller,  born  near  Gottemburg  in  1723.  He  published 
a “Journal  of  a Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,”  (1757,) 
which  is  a work  of  merit.  Died  in  1805. 

Os'born,  (John,)  an  American  physician,  born  in 
1766.  He  was  professor  of  medicine  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Died  in  1819. 

Osborn,  (Selleck,)  an  American  poet  and  journalist, 
born  in  Connecticut  in  1783  ; died  in  1826. 

Os'born,  (Sherard,)  Captain,  a British  naval  officer 
and  writer,  born  about  1820.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  “ The  Career,  Last  Voyage,  and  Fate  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,”  and  he  was  extremely  well  known  in  connec- 
tion with  Arctic  exploration.  Died  in  1875. 

Osborne,  (Francis,)  an  English  writer,  born  in 
Bedfordshire  about  1589,  was  an  adherent  of  Cromwell 
in  the  civil  war.  His  “Advice  to  a Son,”  published  in 
1659,  was  very  popular  at  the  time.  Died  in  1659. 

Osborne  (George,)  a composer  and  pianist,  born  at 
Limerick,  Ii  eland,  in  1806. 

Osborne,  (Ralph  Bernal, )an  English  Liberal  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  noted  foi  hiswitand  facetious  speeches. 
He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1841,  was  returned 
for  Middlesex  in  1847,  for  Dover  in  1857,  for  Liskeard 
in  1859,  and  for  Waterford  in  1870.  This  last  seat  he 
lost  at  the  general  election  in  1874,  being  defeated  by 
the  Home  Rule  candidate.  Died  in  1882. 

Os'car  or  Os'kar  I.,  King  of  Sweden,  born  in  Paris 
in  1799,  was  the  son  of  General  Bemadotle  (Carl  XIV. 
of  Sweden.)  He  married  Josephine,  a daughter  of 
Eugene  de  Beauharnais,  in  1823,  and  acted  as  regent 
during  the  illness  of  his  father  in  1828.  He  succeeded  his 
fatherin  March,  1844.  His  reign  was  pacific.  Died  1859. 

Oscar  or  Oskar  II.,  King  of  Sweden  arid  Norway, 
born  in  1829,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1872. 

Os-pe-o'la  or  As-se-ho'lar  Nik-kan-o'chee,  some- 
times written  Oceola,  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Semi- 
noles,  born  in  Florida  in  1803.  His  wife  having  been 
claimed  as  a slave,  and  carried  off  by  order  of  a slave- 
holder, in  1835,  Osceola  declared  war  against  the  whites, 
and,  after  fighting  two  years  with  varying  success,  was 
taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  Fort  Moultrie,  where 
he  died  in  1837. 

See  a “ N arrative  of  the  Early  Days,  etc.  of  Osceola  Nikkanochee," 
by  his  guardian. 


Fee  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  F ratals. 
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Osculati,  os-koo-li'tee,  (Gaetano,)  an  Italian  natu- 
ralist and  traveller,  born  at  Vedano,  in  Lombardy,  in 
1808.  He  visited  many  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
South  America,  between  1830  and  1848.  He  published 
a work  called  “ Exploration  of  the  Equatorial  Region 
near  the  Napo,”  (1854.) 

Osee,  the  French  for  Hosea,  which  see. 

Oserof,  Oserov,  or  Oserow,  o's?r-off,  (Vladislaf 
Alexandrovitch,)  a Russian  dramatist,  born  in  1770. 
Among  his  best  works  are  the  tragedies  of  “ Polixena,” 
“ Fingal,”  and  “The  Death  of  Olga.”  He  also  pub- 
lished a collection  of  lyric  poems.  Died  in  1816. 

See  Gretch,  “ Essai  sur  l’Histoire  de  la  I .itterature  Russe.” 

Os'good,  (David,)  D.D.,  an  American  Congrega- 
tional divine,  born  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  in  1747, 
settled  as  pastor  at  Medford,  where  he  preached  many 
years.  Died  in  1822. 

Osgood,  (Frances  Sargent,)  an  American  poetess, 
born  at  Boston  about  1812.  At  an  early  age  she  con- 
tributed a number  of  poems  to  the  “Juvenile  Miscellany,” 
edited  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child,  and  subsequently  wrote  for 
the  “Ladies’  Magazine.”  She  was  married  in  1835  to 
Mr.  S.  S.  Osgood,  a distinguished  artist.  While  re- 
siding with  her  husband  in  London,  she  published  a col- 
lection of  poems  entitled  “A  Wreath  of  Wild  Flowers 
from  New  England,”  which  were  favourably  received. 
After  her  return  she  edited  the  souvenirs  entitled  “ The 
Floral  Offering”  and  “ The  Poetry  of  Flowers.”  Died 
in  1850. 

See  Griswold,  “Female  Poets  of  America;”  Cleveland, 
“ Compendium  of  American  Literature.” 

Osgood,  (Samuel,)  born  at  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
in  1748,  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1781.  He  was  ap- 
pointed first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  (1785,)  post- 
master-general, (1789,)  and  naval  officer  for  the  port  of 
New  York,  (1803.)  Died  in  1813. 

Osgood,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  an  American  Unitarian 
divine,  born  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1812, 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New 
York,  in  1849.  He  published  “ Studies  in  Christian 
Biograph}’,”  (1851,)  “God  with  Men,”  (1854,)  and 
“Milestones  in  our  Life- Journey,”  (1853.)  He  also 
made  translations  from  the  German,  and  contributed  to 
the  “North  American  Review,”  “Christian Examiner,” 
and  “Bibliotheca  Sacra.”  D.edin  1880. 

Osiander,  o-ze-in'der,  (Andreas,)  originally  Hose- 
mann,  a German  theologian,  and  one  of  the  first  schol- 
ars of  his  time,  was  born  near  Nuremberg  in  1498.  He 
was  a devoted  adherent  of  Luther,  and  was  present  at  the 
Conference  of  Marburg  in  1529,  and  at  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg in  1530.  He  became  subsequently  professor  of 
theology  in  the  University  of  Konigsberg.  About  1549 
he  engaged  in  a controversy  on  the  nature  of  repentance 
and  other  points  of  doctrine  with  Martin  Chemnitz  and 
Melanchthon.  He  died  in  1552,  leaving  a number  of 
theological  and  controversial  treatises. 

ijee  Wilken,  “Andreas  Osianders  Leben,”  1844;  M.  Adam, 
“Vitae  Theologorum  Germanorum.’’ 

Osiander,  (Andreas,)  a son  of  Lucas,  noticed  below, 
was  born  in  1562.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  and  wrote  several  works  on  theology.  Died 
in  1617. 

Osiander,  (Johann  Adam,)  born  at  Tubingen  in 
1626,  was  professor  of  theology  in  that  city.  He  wrote 
a Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  (1676-78,)  and  on 
other  books  of  Scripture.  Died  in  1697. 

Osiander,  (Johann  Adam,)  a philologist,  born  at 
Tubingen  in  1701,  was  a grandson  of  the  preceding. 
Died  in  1756. 

Osiander,  (Lucas,)  the  Elder,  a son  of  Andreas, 
(1498-1552,)  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1534.  He  was 
appointed  in  1567  court  preacher  to  Duke  Frederick  of 
Wtirtemberg,  and  published  several  polemical  treatises. 
Died  in  1604. 

Osiander,  (Lucas,)  the  Younger,  a son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Stuttgart  about  1570.  He  became 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Tubingen.  His  writings 
are  chiefly  controversial.  Died  in  1638. 

Osinski,  o-sJns'kee,  (Lewis,)  a distinguished  Polish 
poet  and  litterateur , born  in  1775.  He  published  in  1804 
an  excellent  translation  of  Corneille’s  tragedies  into 


Polish.  Among  his  poems,  which  are  highly  esteemed, 
we  may  name  the  “Ode  to  Copernicus.”  Died  in  1838. 

Osio,  o'se-o,  [Lat.  O'sius,]  (Felice,)  an  Italian  litte- 
rateur,, born  at  Milan  in  1587,  was  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  the  University  of  Padua  in  1621.  He  published, 
among  other  works,  a “Eulogy  of  Illustrious  Writers,” 
and  a number  of  “Orations.”  Died  in  1631. 

O-si/ria,  [Gr.  'Ocipt;,]  the  god  of  the  Nile,  and  one 
of  the  principal  divinities  of  Egypt,  was  said  to  be  the 
husband  of  Isis  and  father  of  Horus.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  author  of  Egyptian  civilization,  and  the  first  who 
taught  the  arts  and  sciences  to  that  nation.  Tradition 
adds  that  he  visited  and  civilized  India,  Arabia,  and 
other  countries,  and  after  his  return  was  murdered  by 
Typhon.  He  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  the 
bull  Apis,  into  which  it  was  supposed  his  soul  migrated 
when  he  was  slain  by  Typhon.  Osiris  and  Isis  are  to 
be  regarded  as  different  manifestations  of  one  divine 
principle,  the  former  representing  the  beneficent  power 
of  nature  in  activity,  the  latter  in  passivity,  so  that 
neither  is  complete  without  the  other  ; and  hence  Osiris, 
according  to  some,  represented  the  life-giving  power  of 
the  sun,  and  Isis  the  fertility  of  the  earth. 

O'si-US,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  born  in  Spain  in  256 
A.D.,  enjoyed  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  who,  on  his  recommendation,  convoked  the 
Council  of  Nice.  He  was  afterwards  induced  by  the 
threats  of  the  emperor  Constantius  to  subscribe  to  the 
Arian  confession  of  faith,  for  which  he  subsequently 
testified  sincere  repentance.  Died  about  358  a.d. 

Osman  Pasha,  a Turkish  general,  was  born  at  Tokat 
in  1832.  In  consequence  of  his  gallant  defence  of  Plevna 
against  the  Russians  in  1877  he  was  granted  by  the  Sul- 
tan the  title  of  Ghazi  (victorious).  Since  that  time  he 
has  usually  been  in  the  position  of  minister  of  war. 

Osmffn,  os-mti/,  I.,  written  also  Othmffn,  Otman. 
and  Ottoman,  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  was 
the  son  of  Ortogrul  or  Ertogrul,  aToorkoman  chief,  who 
founded  a colony  near  the  river  Sangar,  in  Asia  Minor. 
Having,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  (1280,)  become  chief 
of  the  tribe,  he  first  invaded  Greece  in  1299,  and  within 
a few  years  possessed  himself  of  a large  portion  of  that 
country  and  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Bithynia. 
Osman  never  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan,  though  he  had 
money  coined  and  public  prayers  given  in  his  name. 
As  a ruler,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  wisdom,  hu- 
manity, and  military  talents.  He  died  in  1326,  leaving  a 
valuable  work  containing  maxims  for  government.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Oorkhan,  (Orkhan.) 

See  Von  Hammer,  “Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs.” 

Osrn&n  or  Othmffn  II.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  born  in 
1604,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ahmed  I.  He  began  to 
reign  in  1618,  and  was  assassinated  in  1622. 

Osmffn  or  Othmffn  III.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  born  in 
1696,  was  a younger  son  of  Mustafa  II.  He  succeeded 
his  brother,  Mahmood  I.,  in  1754.  Died  in  1757. 

Osmond,  d’,  dos'miN',  (Ren£  Eustache,)  Marquis, 
a French  diplomatist,  born  in  Hayti  in  1751.  He  was 
sent  by  Louis  XVIII.  as  ambassador  to  England  in 
1815.  Died  in  1838. 

Os'mund  or  Os'mond,  Saint,  a celebrated  ecclesi- 
astic, born  in  Normandy,  accompanied  William  the  Con- 
queror to  England  in  1066,  and  was  created  successively 
chancellor,  and  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  In  1099  he  rebuilt 
the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  He  was  the  compiler  of  the  liturgy  called  the 
“ Usages  of  Sarum.”  Died  in  1099. 

See  Butler,  “Lives  of  the  Saints.” 

Osorio,  o-so're-o,  [Lat.  Oso'rius,]  (Jeronymo,)  a 
learned  Portuguese  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1506, 
was  Bishop  of  Silves.  Among  his  works  (written  in 
Latin)  are  a “ History  of  the  Achievements  of  King 
Emanuel,”  and  a “ Letter  to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land,” (1555,)  on  the  Catholic  religion.  Died  in  1580. 

See  the  “ Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  i.,  (1820.) 

Osorius.  See  Osorio. 

Ossa,  de,  (Jacques.)  See  John  XXII. 

Ossat,  d’,  do'st',  [Lat.  Ossa'tus,[  (Arnaud,)  an  able 
French  diplomatist  and  cardinal,  born  near  Auch  in 
1536.  Having  accompanied  the  ambassador  Paul  de 
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Foix  to  Rome  as  his  secretary,  (1574,)  he  assisted  in 
promoting  a reconciliation  between  Henry  IV.  and  the 
pope.  He  published  a collection  of  “ Letters,”  which 
are  esteemed  models  of  diplomatic  sagacity,  and  are 
highly  commended  by  Lord  Chesterfield.  De  Thou 
dedicated  to  Cardinal  d’Ossat  his  poem  on  the  death 
of  Henry  III.  Died  in  1604. 

See  D’Arconville,  “Vie  dii  Cardinal  d’Ossat,”  1771;  “Gallia 
Christiana;”  Nic£ron,  “Memoires;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rale.” 

Ossatus.  See  Ossat,  d’. 

Osselin,  os'I&n',  (Charles  Nicolas,)  a French  Ja- 
cobin and  lawyer,  born  in  Paris  in  1754.  He  became  in 
1792  a member  of  the  Convention,  in  which  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  enacting  laws  against  the  emigrants. 
He  was  guillotined  in  June,  1794. 

Ossenbeeck,  os'sen-bak',  a skilful  Dutch  landscape- 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1627.  He 
worked  many  years  in  Italy,  and  adopted  the  Italian 
style.  Died  in  1678. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Ossian,  osh'e-an,  a semi-fabulous  Scottish  bard  and 
hero  of  the  third  century,  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Fin- 
gal,  King  of  Morven.  A pretended  translation  of  his 
poems,  which  was  published  by  James  Macpherson  in 
1 765,  gave  rise  to  a spirited  controversy  among  the 
English  literati  concerning  the  genuineness  of  these 
productions.  (See  Macpherson.) 

Ossoli,  os'so-lee,  (originally  Sarah  Margaret  Ful- 
ler,) Marchioness,  an  American  lady,  whose  talents, 
rare  individuality  of  character,  and  untimely  death  have 
given  to  her  history  a peculiar  and  tragic  interest,  was 
born  at  Cambridgeport,  in  Massachusetts,  May  23,  1810. 
Under  the  care  of  her  father,  a lawyer  and  member  of 
Congress,  she  was  early  and  thoroughly  instructed  in 
the  classics.  It  is  related  that  he  used  to  say  of  her, 
while  still  a child,  that  she  “ knew  more  Latin  and  Greek 
than  half  the  professors.”  At  a very  early  age  she 
had  also  made  great  proficiency  in  French  and  Italian. 
After  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1835,  she  became  teacher 
of  languages  in  Boston,  and  subsequently  principal  of 
a school  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  In  1839  she 
published  a translation  of  Eckermann’s  “ Conversations 
with  Goethe.”  She  became  in  1840  editor  of  “The 
Dial,”  a periodical  instituted  for  the  advocacy  and  dif- 
fusion of  Transcendentalism  in  America,  and  for  which 
she  wrote  a number  of  admirable  articles  on  literature 
and  art.  Her  critique  on  Goethe  especially,  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  “ Dial,”  has  been  greatly  and 
deservedly  praised.  “ Nowhere,”  says  Mr.  Emerson, 
“did  Goethe  find  a braver,  more  intelligent,  or  more 
sympathetic  reader.”  Her  “ Summer  on  the  Lakes,”  a 
vivid  and  truthful  picture  of  prairie-life,  was  published 
in  1843.  Soon  after,  she  took  charge  of  the  literary 
department  of  the  New  York  “Tribune.”  In  1846  she 
visited  England,  where  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Carlyle  and  other  eminent  men.  From  London  she 
journeyed  through  France  to  Italy.  At  Rome  she  acci- 
dentally became  acquainted  with  the  Marquis  Ossoli,  to 
whom,  though  many  years  younger  than  herself,  she 
was  married  in  December,  1847.  She  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty,  and  during  the 
siege  of  Rome,  in  1849,  devoted  herself  with  untiring 
assiduity  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  In  May, 
1850,  she  and  her  husband  set  sail  for  America;  but,  a 
violent  storm  having  arisen  when  they  were  near  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  the  vessel  struck  on  Fire 
Island  beach,  Long  Island,  in  the  morning  of  the  16th 
of  July,  and  a few  hours  after  went  to  pieces.  Among 
those  who  perished  were  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
Ossoli  and  their  child. 

See  “Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,”  by  R.  W.  Emerson, 
William  H.  Channing,  and  James  F.  Clarke,  Boston,  1851 ; Al- 
i.ibone,  “Dictionary  of  Authors;”  Griswold,  “Prose  Writers  of 
America;”  Duyckinck,  “ Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature.” 

Ossolinski,  os-so-l&n'skee,  (George,)  a Polish  states- 
man, born  in  1595.  He  rose  to  be  grand  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  which  capacity  he  presided 
over  the  religious  conference  at  Thorn,  where  Vladislaus 
IV.  sought  to  unite  the  Catholics  and  Protestants.  He 
was  also  created  by  Ferdinand  II.  a prince  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire.  Died  in  1650. 


Ossolinski,  (Jozef  Maximilian,)  Count  of  Ten- 
czyn,  a Polish  litterateur , born  in  1748.  He  removed  to 
Vienna  in  1789,  and  was  appointed  by  Francis  I.  super- 
intendent of  the  Royal  Library.  He  was  the  author  of 
historical  and  critical  treatises,  and  of  a number  of  tales, 
and  founded  at  Lemberg  the  Institute  called  by  his 
name.  Died  in  1826. 

Ossonne.  See  Ossuna. 

Os'so-ry,  (Thomas  Butler,)  Earl  of,  a gallant 
commander,  born  probably  in  Ireland  in  1634,  was  a son 
of  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond.  His  biographer  Lodge 
calls  him  a “model  of  almost  universal  perfection.” 
Soon  after  the  restoration  of  1660  he  obtained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general,  and  in  1666  he  was  created  an 
English  peer,  as  Lord  Butler.  Having  served  with 
distinction  in  several  sea-fights  against  the  Dutch,  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral  about  1674.  In 
1677  he  commanded  the  English  troops  that  fought  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  battle  of  Mons.  Died  in 
1680.  His  son  became  Duke  of  Ormond. 

See  Lodge,  “Portraits  of  Illustrious  Personages.” 

Ossuna  or  Osuiia,  os-soon'yi,  [Fr.  Ossonne  or 
Ossone,  o'son',]  (Don  Pedro  Tellez  y Giron  — t§l- 
ygth'  e He-r6n',)  Duke  of,  a celebrated  Spanish  states- 
man, born  at  Valladolid  in  1579.  After  completing  his 
studies  at  Salamanca,  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  Philip 
II.,  from  which,  in  consequence  of  indulging  his  caustic 
wit,  he  was  banished.  Having  spent  some  time  in  France 
and  Portugal,  he  returned  to  Spain  on  the  death  of  Philip 
II.,  but  he  again  had  the  misfortune  to  be  exiled  from 
the  court.  He  was  recalled  to  Spain  in  1607,  and  was 
created  a member  of  the  council  and  knight  of  the 
golden  fleece.  Through  his  influence  the  independence 
of  Holland  was  acknowledged  in  the  treaty  of  1609,  and 
he  opposed  warmly,  though  unsuccessfully,  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors,  which  took  place  about  this  time.  In 
1611  he  was  sent  as  viceroy  to  Sicily,  and  in  1616  filled 
the  same  office  at  Naples,  where  he  defended  the  people 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  nobles  and  the  clergy. 
He  gained  a signal  victory  in  1617  over  the  Venetians, 
who  had  claimed  exclusive  rule  over  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
Having  refused  to  introduce  the  Inquisition  into  Naples 
when  required  to  do  so  by  Philip  III.,  and  being  sus- 
pected of  aspiring  to  supreme  power,  Ossuna  was  super- 
seded by  Cardinal  Borgia  in  1620.  He  died  in  prison 
in  1624,  after  three  years’  imprisonment  in  Spain. 

See  Gregorio  Leti,  “Vitadi  P.  Giron,  Ducad’Ossunna,”  3 vols., 
1698 ; “ Biographie  Universelle.” 

Ostade,  van,  vtn  os'ti'deh,  (Adrian,)  a celebrated 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Lubeck  in  1610,  was  a 
pupil  of  Rembrandt  and  of  Francis  Hals.  His  subjects 
were  generally  taken  from  low  life,  such  as  tavern  scenes, 
peasants  drinking  and  smoking,  and  the  interiors  of  cot- 
tages. His  pictures  are  exceedingly  spirited  and  true  to 
nature,  and  are  distinguished  for  splendour  and  trans- 
parency of  colouring.  Among  his  best  pieces  are  “The 
Fish-Market,”  “ A Smoker  Lighting  his  Pipe,”  and 
“ The  Family  of  Adrian  van  Ostade.”  He  worked  many 
years  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in  1685. 

See  Weverman,"  De  Schilderkonst  der  Nederlanders ;”  Charles 
Blanc,  “ Histoire  des  Peintres;”  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres 
Hollandais,”  etc. 

Ostade,  van,  (Isaac,)  a painter,  a younger  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Lubeck  about  1615.  His 
style  resembled  that  of  Adrian.  He  worked  at  Amster- 
dam, and  painted  landscapes  which  are  greatly  admired. 
He  excelled  in  representing  animals  and  in  village 
scenes.  His  death  is  variously  dated  from  about  16154 
to  1671. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. ; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Osten-Sacken,  os'ten-sik'ken,  (Dmitri,)  a Russian 
general,  born  in  1790,  served  under  Paskievitch  in  the 
war  against  the  Persians,  (1826-29,)  ar>d  afterwards  fought 
with  distinction  against  the  Poles  in  1831.  He  defended 
Odessa  with  success  against  the  allies  in  May,  1854. 

Osten-Sacken,  von  der,  fon  der  os'ten-sik'ken, 
(Fabian  Wilhelm,)  Prince,  a Russian  field-marshal, 
born  in  Livonia  in  1752.  He  served  under  Suwarow 
against  the  Turks  and  Poles,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  campaigns  of  1812-15.  In  1818  he  succeeded  Bar- 
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clay  de  Tolly  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  first  army, 
and  in  1826  was  made  a field-marshal.  Died  in  1837. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Osterhaus,  os'ter-howss',  (Peter  J.,)  a general,  born 
in  Prussia,  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States  in 
1861,  commanded  a division  or  brigade  at  the  battle 
of  Pea  Ridge,  March,  1862,  and  became  a brigadier- 
general  in  June  of  that  year.  He  took  part  in  the  assault 
on  Vicksburg,  May  22,  1863,  and  commanded  a corps  of 
Sherman’s  army  in  the  march  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah, 
Nqvember-December,  1864. 

Osterley.  See  Oesterley. 

Ostermann,  os'ter-miiT,  (Heinrich  Johann  Fried- 
rich,) a celebrated  diplomatist,  born  in  Westphalia  in 
1686,  assumed  the  name  of  Andrei  Ivanovitch.  In 
1704  he  entered  the  service  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia, 
for  whom  he  negotiated  the  peace  of  Nystadt  in  1721. 
After  filling  various  high  offices  under  Peter,  he  was,  on 
the  death  of  that  monarch,  patronized  by  the  empress 
Catherine  I.,  who  made  him  vice-chancellor,  and  by  her 
will  appointed  him  governor  to  her  son  Peter  II.  and  a 
member  of  the  council  of  regency.  In  1730  he  was 
created  a count  by  Peter  II.  After  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  (1741)  he  was  exiled  to  Siberia,  where  he  died 
in  1747. 

See  Hempel,  “ Leben  und  Fall  des  Grafen  von  Ostermann,”  1742. 

Ostermann-Tolstoi,  os'ter-min'  tol'stoi,  (Alex- 
ander Ivanovitch,)  Count,  a Russian  general,  born 
at  Saint  Petersburg  about  1770.  He  served  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1806  and  1812,  and  distinguished  himself 
particularly  at  the  battle  of  Kulm,  (1813.)  He  was 
afterwards  made  general-in-chief  of  engineers  by  the 
emperor  Alexander.  Died  in  1837. 

See  Thiers,  “ History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.” 

Ostervald,  os'ter-vSlt',  (Jean  Fr6d£ric,)  a Swiss 
Protestant  divine,  eminent  for  learning  and  piety,  born 
at  Neufchatel  in  1663.  He  published  an  “Abridgment 
of  the  History  of  the  Bible,”  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in 
French,  which  is  called  by  his  name,  “Christian  Ethics,” 
and  a “Catechism.”  He  preached  many  years  at  Neuf- 
chatel. Died  in  1747. 

Ostrog,  os'tRog,  (Constantine,)  Duke  of,  a Polish 
nobleman,  distinguished  himself  by  his  hostility  to  the 
Jesuits  and  to  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches.  He  endeavoured  at  the  Synod  of  Thorn  to 
effect  a union  with  the  Protestants  of  Poland.  He  pub- 
lished in  1581  the  old  Slavonian  translation  of  the  Bible 
called  by  his  name.  Died  in  1608. 

Ostrog,  (Constantine  Vasilii,  ) was  created  by 
Sigismund,  King  of  Poland,  grand  commander  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  in  1514  obtained  a brilliant  victory  over  the 
Russians  at  Orsza. 

Ostrovsky  or  Ostrowski,  os-trof'skee,  (A.  N.,)  a 
popular  Russian  dramatist  of  the  present  age.  He 
began  his  literary  career  about  1850.  His  works  were 
published  in  4 vols.,  1859-67.  Died  in  1882. 

See  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1868. 

Osuna.  See  Ossuna. 

Oswald,  os'^ilt,  (Erasmus,)  a German  mathema- 
tician and  biblical  writer,  born  in  Austria  in  1511.  He 
was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Tubingen  and  at  Freiburg. 
He  translated  the  New  Testament  into  Hebrew.  Died 
in  1579. 

Os'wald,  Saint,  King  of  Northumbria,  born  in  604 
or  605  a.d.  He  defeated  Cadwalla,  King  of  Wales,  and 
was  killed  in  a battle  against  Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  in 
642  A.D. 

Os-y-man'dy-as,  an  ancient  Egyptian  king,  to  whom 
the  Memnonium  and  other  magnificent  structures  of 
Thebes  are  attributed,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished 
about  2000  B.c.  His  name,  according  to  Strabo,  is  only 
a variation  of  Ismandes.  He  is  also  famed  for  his  con- 
quests over  the  Bactrians,  and  his  exploits  were  repre- 
sented on  the  walls  of  an  immense  temple  which  he  built 
at  Thebes.  This  edifice,  which  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  antiquity,  contained  the  first  library  of 
which  we  have  any  account. 

Ot-a-ciPI-a  Se-ve'ra,  (Marcia,)  wife  of  the  Roman 
emperor  M.  Julius  Philippus,  lived  about  250  A.D. 

Otfried,  ot'fRfet,  [Lat.  Otfri'dus,]  a learned  German 
monk  of  the  ninth  century,  supposed  to  have  been  a 


native  of  Franconia.  His  poetical  version  of  the  Gospels, 
published  about  868,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  monuments  of  the  old  German  language. 

Otfridus.  See  Otfried. 

Other.  See  Ottar. 

Othman,  (Sultans  of  Turkey.)  See  Osman. 

Othmffn-Ibn-Affffn,  oth'min'  Ib’n  iffftn',  the  third 
of  the  caliphs  who  succeeded  Mohammed,  was  a distant 
relative  and  a devoted  follower  of  the  prophet.  He 
was  invested  with  the  caliphate  in  644  a.d.  He  made 
extensive  conquests  in  Persia,  Africa,  and  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  but  he  rendered  himself  unpopular  by  the  favours 
he  lavished  upon  his  relatives  and  friends.  Through 
the  intrigues  of  Ayeshah,  widow  of  the  prophet,  and  a 
number  of  disaffected  nobles,  a conspiracy  was  formed 
against  his  life,  and  he  perished  by  the  hand  of  Mo- 
hammed, son  of  the  caliph  Aboo-Bekr,  in  656  A.D.  Oth- 
man was  married  successively  to  two  daughters  of  the 
prophet  Mohammed. 

See  Ockley,  “ History  of  the  Saracens  Irving,  “ Mahomet  and 
his  Successors;”  Weil,  “Geschichte  der  Chalifen,”  vol.  i.  chap.  iii. 

Othmfin-Ibn-Yahya-Alkaisee,  (-Alcaisi,)  oth'- 
mln'  Ib’n  yl'he-i  Sl-ki'see,  a Spanish  Arab  of  distin- 
guished talents  and  learning,  was  born  at  Malaga  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  rose  to  be  governor  of  that  city. 
He  wrote  treatises  “De  Haereditate”  and  “DeMensuris 
Hispanis,”  and  a work  entitled  “ Grammatical  Ques- 
tions,” (“Quassita  Grammatica.”)  Died  in  1334. 

O'tho,  [Fr.  Othon,  o't6N',]  (Marcus  Salvius,)  Em- 
peror of  Rome,  born  about  32  A.D.,  was  descended  from 
a patrician  family.  He  was  for  a time  an  intimate  asso- 
ciate of  Nero,  until  the  attachment  of  the  latter  for  Pop- 
paea,  Otho’s  wife,  caused  a rupture  between  them.  He 
supported  Galba  in  his  revolt  against  Nero,  in  68  A.D., 
but,  disappointed  that  the  former  did  not  appoint  him 
his  successor,  he  conspired  with  the  guards,  took  the 
life  of  Galba,  and  assumed  the  supreme  power.  He  soon 
after  marched  against  Caecina,  a general  of  Vitellius, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in 
Germany.  His  army  having  been  totally  defeated  near 
Bebriacum,  Otho  destroyed  himself  in  April,  69  A.D., 
and  was  succeeded  by  Vitellius.  Otho  was  a man  of 
profligate  character. 

See  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Otho;”  Merivale,  “The  Romans 
under  the  Empire  ;”  Suetonius,  “Otho;”  W.  E.  Weber,  “Kaiser 
M.  Salvius  Otho,”  1815;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gent: rale.” 

O'tho  [Fr.  Othon,  oT6n'  ; Ger.  Ot'to]  I.,  the 
Great,  son  of  Henry  I.,  was  born  in  912  a.d.,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  Emperor  of  Germany  in  936.  Soon 
after  his  accession  he  was  involved  in  a protracted  war 
with  Boleslaw,  Duke  of  Bohemia,  whom  he  compelled  to 
acknowledge  his  supremacy,  (950.)  He  repressed  the 
arrogance  of  the  feudal  barons,  founded  numerous  bish- 
oprics, and  was  zealous  in  his  efforts  to  propagate  Chris- 
tianity. He  defeated  Harold,  King  of  the  Danes,  whom 
he  obliged  to  be  baptized  and  to  become  tributary  to 
Germany.  In  951  he  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ital- 
ians against  the  usurper  Berengarius,  who  had  murdered 
King  Lotharius  and  imprisoned  Adelaide,  his  queen, 
whom  Otho  married  the  same  year.  He  was  crowned 
emperor  at  Rome  by  Pope  John  XII.  in  962,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Caesar.  The  pope,  having  soon  after 
conspired  with  the  enemies  of  Otho,  was  deposed  by  him, 
and  Leo  VIII.  elected  in  his  place.  In  972  his  son, 
Otho  II.,  whom  he  had  previously  caused  to  be  crowned 
at  Rome,  married  the  princess  Theophania,  daughter  of 
Nicephorus  Phocas,  Emperor  of  the  East.  Otho  died 
in  973-  “He  deserves,”  says  Sismondi,  “more  than 
Charlemagne  the  name  of  Great,  because  his  reign  had 
a much  more  salutary  influence  on  the  nations  whom  he 
subjected.”  Other  historians,  however,  have  expressed 
a different  opinion. 

See  Vehse,  “Leben  Otto  des  Grossen,”  1829;  Boehmer,  “Re 
gesta  Ottonum;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Otho  (Otto)  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  born  in  955, 
succeeded  his  father,  Otho  I.,  in  973.  King  Lothaire 
of  France,  having  renewed  his  pretensions  to  Lorraine, 
was  opposed  and  signally  defeated  by  Otho.  In  980  he 
concluded  a treaty  by  which  the  investiture  of  Lower 
Lorraine  was  given  to  Charles,  the  brother  of  Lothaire, 
on  condition  of  his  doing  homage  to  the  German  em- 
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peror.  He  afterwards  attempted  the  conquest  of  Cala- 
bria and  Apulia,  but  was  defeated  in  982  by  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Greeks  and  Saracens.  He  died  in  983, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Otho  III. 

See  Dietmar,  “Chronicon;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Otho  (Otto)  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  three  years  of  age  at  his  father’s  death. 
He  was  crowned  at  Rome  by  Pope  Gregory  V.  in  996. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  a war  with  the  Slavi,  Crescen- 
tius,  a Roman  patrician,  deposed  Gregory  V.  and  elected 
in  his  stead  a Greek  under  the  name  of  John  XVI.  Otho 
advanced  into  Italy,  (998,)  defeated  Crescentius  and  put 
him  to  death,  and  restored  the  former  pope.  He  died, 
without  issue,  in  1002,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  II. 
of  Bavaria. 

See  Richer,  “Chronicon;”  F.  D.  Ring,  “Kaiser  Otto  III.;” 
Boehmer,  “Re  gesta  Ottonum;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Otho  (Otto)  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  born  about 
1174,  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England.  He  was 
educated  at  the  court  of  his  uncle,  Richard  Cceur-de- 
Lion,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  wars  against  Philip 
Augustus  of  France.  In  1197  he  was  chosen  emperor 
by  a portion  of  the  electors,  while  others  declared  for 
Philip,  Duke  of  Suabia,  which  gave  rise  to  a ten  years’ 
war.  Pope  Innocent  III.  having  favoured  the  preten- 
sions of  Otho,  he  was  crowned  at  Rome  in  1209,  and  in 
return  for  this  favour  conceded  to  the  papal  see  the  right 
of  investiture.  Otho  soon  quarrelled  with  the  pope,  at 
whose  instigation  many  German  princes  and  prelates 
revolted  in  1212  and  elected  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen 
as  emperor.  Otho  was  defeated  at  the  great  battle  of 
Bouvines,  in  1214,  by  Philip  Augustus  of  France.  He 
died  in  1218. 

See  Abel,  “ Konig  Philipp,”  1852,  and  “ Kaiser  Otto,”  1856 ; Wi- 
chert,  “ De  Ottonis  IV.  et  Philippi  Suevi  Certaminibus,”  etc.,  1834 ; 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

O'tho  or  Ot'to,  King  of  Greece,  born  in  1815,  was 
a son  of  Lewis  I.,  King  of  Bavaria.  He  was  elected 
king  by  the  Greeks  in  1832,  and  their  choice  was  con- 
firmed by  a treaty  between  France,  England,  and  Russia. 
He  married  Amalia,  a daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Oldenburg,  in  1836.  His  reign  was  unpopular,  and  was 
disturbed  by  insurrections.  He  abdicated  in  October, 
1862.  Died  in  1867. 

See  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  October,  1854,  and  November, 
X863. 

O'tho,  (Lucius  Salvius,)  a Roman  commander,  the 
father  of  the  emperor  Otho,  was  a favourite  of  Tiberius. 
He  was  consul  in  33  A.D.,  and  afterwards  proconsul  in 
Africa.  He  detected  a conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Claudius. 

Otho,  o'to,  (Venius,)  a Dutch  painter,  born  at  Ley- 
den in  1556,  was  one  of  the  instructors  of  Rubens.  He 
worked  some  years  at  Rome.  Died  in  1634. 

Otho  of  Brandenburg,  a German  poet,  and  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg,  was  called  Otho  with  the 
Arrow.  Died  in  I304. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Otho  (or  Otto)  von  Freisingen,  o'to  fon  fRl'zing'en, 
one  of  the  early  German  chroniclers,  was  the  son  of 
Leopold  IV.,  Margrave  of  Austria,  and  Agnes,  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  In  1137  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Freisingen  by  his  half-brother,  the  emperor 
Conrad  III.  He  was  the  author  of  a “Chronicle  of  the 
World  from  the  Creation  to  his  Own  Time,”  in  seven 
books.  The  first  part  is  chiefly  a compilation  from  other 
historians,  but  the  last  contains  information  of  great 
value  relative  to  German  history,  being  drawn  from  the 
most  authentic  sources.  He  also  wrote  a “ History  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa.”  Died  in  1158. 

Othon.  See  Otho. 

O'tis,  (Harrison  Gray,)  an  American  statesman  and 
orator,  born  in  Boston  in  October,  1765,  was  a nephew 
of  James,  noticed  below,  and  a son  of  Samuel  Allyne 
Otis.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1783,  prac- 
tised law  in  Boston,  and  was  elected  a member  of  Con- 
gress in  1796.  He  became  a leader  of  the  Federal  party, 
and  was  highly  distinguished  for  his  graceful  eloquence. 
He  was  president  of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts  for 


several  years  between  1803  and  1812,  was  a member  of 
the  Hartford  Convention  in  1814,  and  was  a Senator  of 
the  United  States  from  1817  to  1822.  In  1820  he  made 
a speech  in  the  Senate  against  the  extension  of  slavery. 
He  retired  from  public  life  in  1832.  Died  in  Boston  in 
October;  1848. 

Otis,  (James,)  a celebrated  American  orator  and 
patriot,  born  at  West  Barnstable,  in  Massachusetts, 
on  the  5th  of  February,  1725,  was  a son  of  James  Otis, 
a judge  and  lawyer.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1743,  studied  law,  and  became  a resident  of  Boston 
about  1750.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  classical  litera- 
ture, and  in  1760  published  an  able  work  entitled  “ Rudi- 
ments of  Latin  Prosody,  with  a Dissertation  on  Letters,” 
etc.  He  acquired  distinction  in  1761  by  an  argument 
against  the  writs  of  assistance  for  which  the  officers  of 
the  customs  had  applied.  Referring  to  this  speech,  John 
Adams  said,  “ Otis  was  a flame  of  fire  : with  a prompti- 
tude of  classical  allusions,  a depth  of  research,  a rapid 
summary  of  historical  events  and  dates,  a profusion  of 
legal  authorities,  a prophetic  glance  of  his  eyes  into 
futurity,  and  a rapid  torrent  of  impetuous  eloquence, 
he  hurried  away  all  before  him.  American  independence 
was  then  and  there  born.  Every  man  of  an  immense, 
crowded  audience  appeared  to  me  to  go  away,  as  I did, 
ready  to  take  up  arms  against  writs  of  assistance.”  The 
judges  suspended  or  evaded  the  decision  of  the  question. 
He  was  elected  a member  of  the  legislature  in  1762,  and 
became  the  leader  of  the  popular  party.  He  was  a dele- 
gate to  the  Congress  which  met  at  New  York  in  1765, 
and  which  was  called  “ the  Stamp-Act  Congress.”  He 
wrote  several  pamphlets  in  defence  of  the  colonies  against 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  British  ministry.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1769,  he  was  assaulted  by  several  ruffians  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  received  a severe  wound  in  the  head, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  became  partially  deranged, 
or  permanently  disqualified  for  usefulness.  A man  named 
Robinson  was  sentenced  to  pay  ^2000  for  this  assault, 
but  the  fine  was  remitted  by  Otis.  He  had  married  Ruth 
Cunningham,  of  Boston.  He  was  killed  by  lightning  at 
Andover  in  May,  1783. 

See  William  Tudor,  “Life  of  James  Otis,”  1823;  Francis 
Bowen,  “ Life  of  James  Otis,”  in  Sparks’s  “ American  Biography,” 
vol.  ii.,  2d  series;  “ North  American  Review”  for  April,  1823. 

Otis,  (Joseph,)  an  American  general  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, born  in  1728,  was  a brother  of  the  preceding.  Died 
in  1810. 

Otis,  (Samuel  Allyne,)  a younger  brother  of  James 
Otis,  and  father  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  noticed  above, 
became  a member  of  Congress  in  1788,  and  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  twenty-five 
years,  from  1789  to  1814.  Died  at  Washington  in  1814, 
aged  seventy-three. 

Otranto,  Duke  of.  See  Fouch£. 

Ott,  ot,  (Johann  Baptist,)  a Swiss  Orientalist  and 
antiquary,  born  in  1661.  He  became  professor  of  He- 
brew at  Zurich  about  1702,  and  wrote  several  antiquarian 
treatises. 

Ott,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a Swiss  divine  and  Orien- 
talist, the  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich  in  1617.  He  became  professor  of  eloquence 
and  Hebrew  at  Zurich  about  1654.  He  wrote  a number 
of  works  on  theology,  etc.  Died  in  1682. 

Ottar,  ot'tir,  written  also  Other  and  Ohther,  a Nor- 
wegian traveller,  who  flourished  in  the  ninth  century, 
visited  the  court  of  Alfred,  King  of  England.  Having 
given  to  that  monarch  an  account  of  his  voyages  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  it  was  inserted  by  him  in  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  Orosius.  This  narrative  possesses 
great  interest,  as  giving  the  earliest  information  respect- 
ing those  countries. 

Otter,  ot'ter,  (Johan,)  a Swedish  philologist,  born  at 
Christianstadt  in  1707.  After  a residence  of  ten  years 
in  Asia  and  Turkey,  he  was  appointed  interpreter  for  the 
Oriental  tongues  at  the  Royal  Library  in  Paris,  and  in 
1746  was  made  professor  of  Arabic.  He  published 
“ Travels  in  Turkey  and  Persia.”  Died  in  1748. 

Otterbein,  ot'ter-bln',  (Philip  William,)  born  at 
Dillenburg,  Germany,  in  1726,  emigrated  in  1752  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  founded  the  Church  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ.  Died  in  1813. 
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Ottin,  o'tiN',  (Auguste  Louis  Marie,)  a French 
sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1811.  He  gained  the  grand 
prize  in  1836,  and  a medal  of  the  first  class  in  1846. 

Ottinger.  See  Oettinger. 

Ott'ley,  (William  Young,)  an  English  artist,  con- 
noisseur, and  able  writer  on  art,  born  in  1771.  He  re- 
sided for  many  years  in  Italy,  where  he  made  a large  and 
choice  collection  of  paintings  and  engravings.  After  his 
return  he  published  a superb  work  entitled  “The  Italian 
School  of  Design  ; being  Fac-Similes  of  Original  Draw- 
ings by  Eminent  Italian  Painters  and  Sculptors,”  (3  vols., 
1808-23.)  In  1833  he  became  keeper  of  the  prints  in 
the  British  Museum.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Among  his 
chief  works  is  “ An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Early 
History  of  Engraving  on  Copper  and  on  Wood,”  (2 
vols.,  1816.)  Died  in  1836. 

Ottmer,  ot'mer,  (Karl  Theodor,)  an  eminent  Ger- 
man architect,  born  at  Brunswick  in  1800.  In  1824  he 
completed  the  new  theatre  at  Berlin,  and  a few  years 
later  the  Academy  of  Singing  in  the  same  place.  His 
greatest  work  is  the  palace  of  William,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, finished  in  1837,  an  edifice  of  great  size  and  re- 
markable elegance,  at  Brunswick.  Died  in  1843. 

Otto,  the  German  for  Otho,  which  see. 

Ot'to,  (Carl,)  a Danish  medical  writer,  born  in  Saint 
Thomas,  West  Indies,  in  1795.  He  became  professor 
of  pharmacy  at  Copenhagen  in  1840. 

Ot'to,  (Everard,)  a German  jurist,  born  at  Hamm 
in  1685.  He  published  “Treasury  of  Roman  Law,” 
(“Thesaurus  Juris  Romani,”  4 vols.,  1725-29.)  Died 
at  Bremen  in  1756. 

Otto,  (Friedrich  Julian,)  a German  savant,  born  in 
Saxony  in  1809.  He  was  appointed  successively  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  (1835)  and  member  of  the  College 
of  Health  at  Brunswick,  (1836.)  He  published  a “Manual 
for  the  Rational  Practice  of  Agriculture,”  (1849-50,)  and 
several  chemical  works.  Died  at  Brunswick  in  1870. 

Otto,  o'to',  (Louis  Guillaume,)  Comte  de  Mosloy, 
(mo'lwi',)  a distinguished  diplomatist,  born  in  the 
duchy  of  Baden  in  1754.  Having  studied  at  Strasburg, 
he  accompanied  the  French  minister  Luzerne  to  the 
United  States  in  1779.  After  his  return  he  was  sent,  in 
1800,  as  minister-plenipotentiary  to  London,  and  in  1809 
was  appointed  by  Napoleon  to  negotiate  his  marriage 
with  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  having  previously 
been  made  Count  of  Mosloy  and  grand  officer  of  the 
legion  of  honour.  In  1813  he  became  minister  of  state. 
Died  in  1817. 

See  Thiers,  “History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire;” 
Bignon,  “ Histoire  de  France  sous  Napoleon.” 

Ottocar,  ot'to-kiR',  (Ottokar,)  II.,  King  of  Bohemia, 
was  a son  of  Wenceslaus  I.,  and  began  to  reign  in  1253. 
He  obtained  Austria  and  Styria  by  marriage,  and  extended 
his  dominions  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  His 
ambition  to  be  emperor  involved  him  in  a war  with 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg.  He  was  killed  in  battle  in  1278. 

Ottokar  or  Ottocar,  ot'to-kiR',  [Lat.  Ottoca'rus,] 
a German  poet  and  chronicler,  bom  in  Styria  about 
1250.  He  wrote,  between  1300  and  1316,  a rhymed 
chronicle  of  Austria  and  Styria. 

See  T.  Jacobi,  “De  Ottocaro  Chronico  Austriaco.” 

Ottokar,  (Amadeus,)  the  assumed  name  of  Georg 
Friedrich  Daumer.  See  Daumer. 

Ottokar  von  Horneck.  See  Horneck,  von. 

Ot'way,  (Sir  Robert,)  an  English  admiral,  born  in 
1772  ; died  in  1846. 

Otway,  (Thomas,)  a celebrated  English  dramatist, 
born  in  Sussex  in  1651.  Having  been  unsuccessful  as 
an  actor,  he  applied  himself  to  dramatic  writing,  and  in 
1675  published  his  tragedy  of  “Alcibiades.”  This  was 
soon  followed  by  “ Don  Carlos,”  which  was  received 
with  great  favour.  In  1677  he  obtained  from  the  Earl 
of  Plymouth  a situation  as  cornet  of  dragoons  in  the 
army  of  Flanders  ; but,  soon  becoming  dissatisfied  with 
military  life,  he  again  gave  his  attention  to  the  drama. 
In  1680  the  tragedy  of  “The  Orphan”  appeared,  and  in 
1682  his  “Venice  Preserved.”  These  two  are  charac- 
terized by  Hallam  as  “ having  a deep  pathos,  a dramatic 
eloquence  rapid  and  flowing,  and  sometimes  very  grace- 
ful poetry;”  and  he  adds,  “The  ‘Venice  Preserved’  is 


more  frequently  represented  than  any  tragedy  after  those 
of  Shakspeare.”  Among  Otway’s  other  plays  we  may 
cite  “ Caius  Marius,”  and  a comedy  called  “ The  Soldier's 
Fortune.”  He  also  translated  and  remodelled  the  “ Titus 
and  Berenice”  of  Racine,  and  Moliere’s  “Fourberies  de 
Scapin.”  He  died  in  1685,  in  a state  of  extreme  desti- 
tution ; and  some  accounts  state  that  his  death  was 
caused  by  hunger. 

See  Johnson,  “Lives  of  the  Poets,”  and  “Life  of  Otway,”  pre- 
fixed to  the  edition  of  his  works,  1S13;  Campbell,  “Specimens  of 
the  British  Poets.” 

Oudenaerde.  See  Audenaerde. 

Oudendorp,  van,  vSn  ow'den-doRp',  (Frans,)  an 
eminent  Dutch  philologist,  born  at  Leyden  in  1696,  was 
for  many  years  professor  of  history  and  rhetoric  in  his 
native  city.  He  published  excellent  editions  of  Julius 
Obsequens,  Lucan,  Suetonius,  and  other  classics,  and 
was  the  author  of  a treatise  “On  the  Use  of  Ancient 
Inscriptions.”  Died  in  1761. 

Oudet,  oo'di',  (Jacques  Joseph,)  a French  officer, 
born  at  Meynal  in  1773,  was  a zealous  republican.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  secret  society  called  Phila- 
delphes.  He  was  killed  at  Wagram  in  1809. 

See  Nodier,  “Histoire  des  Socidt^s  secretes,”  1814. 

Oudin,  00'diN',  (Casimir,)  a French  bibliographer, 
born  at  Mezieres  in  1638.  He  published  a “Commen- 
tary on  Ancient  Ecclesiastical  Writers,”  and  several 
other  works.  Died  in  1717. 

Oudin,  (Francois,)  a learned  French  Jesuit,  born  in 
Champagne  in  1673.  He  wrote  a number  of  elegant 
Latin  poems,  and  theological  and  biographical  treatises. 
Died  in  1752. 

Oudine,  oo'de'ni',  (EuGfeNE  AndrH,)  an  eminent 
French  sculptor  and  engraver  of  medals,  born  in  Paris 
in  1810.  He  gained  the  grand  prize  of  Rome  in  1831,  a 
medal  of  the  first  class  in  1839  for  engraving,  and  a 
medal  of  the  first  class  for  sculpture  in  1843.  Among 
his  engraved  works  is  a medal  entitled  the  “ Apotheosis 
of  Napoleon  I.” 

Oudinet,  oo'de'n^',  (Marc  Antoine,)  a French  an- 
tiquary, born  at  Rheims  in  1643,  was  appointed  keepei 
of  the  medals  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  in  Paris.  In  1701 
he  became  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
He  published  several  valuable  treatises  on  medals.  Died 
in  1712. 

Oudinot,  oo'de'no',  (Charles  Nicolas  Victor,) 
Due  de  Reggio,  a general,  a son  of  the  following,  was 
born  at  Bar-le-Duc  in  1791.  He  served  as  captain  in 
the  Russian  campaign,  (1812,)  and  became  a marechal 
de-camp  in  1822.  He  commanded  the  French  army  sent 
in  1849  to  Rome  to  protect  the  pope  against  his  subjects. 
Having  occupied  the  city  after  a short  siege,  July,  1849, 
he  returned  to  France.  He  opposed  Louis  Napoleon  in 
the  coup  d'etat  of  December  2,  1851,  after  which  he  was 
not  employed  in  public  service.  Died  in  1863. 

Oudinot,  (Nicolas  Charles,)  Due  de  Reggio,  (rY- 
zho',)  a distinguished  French  general,  was  born  at  Bar- 
sur-Ornain  in  1767.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  1793,  and  resisted  about  10,000  Austrians  with  one 
regiment  for  eight  hours  in  1794.  For  this  service  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a general  of  brigade.  He 
took  Treves  in  1794,  and  received  five  wounds  in  an 
action  near  Mannheim  in  October,  1795.  In  1799  he 
became  a general  of  division,  and  chief  of  the  staff  in 
the  army  of  Massena,  under  whom  he  served  at  the 
siege  of  Genoa,  in  1800.  Having  received  command  of 
ten  battalions  of  grenadiers  in  1805,  he  performed  a 
prominent  part  in  the  capture  of  Vienna,  and  took  a 
bridge  over  the  Danube  which  was  defended  by  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon.  He  rendered 
important  services  at  Austerlitz  in  1805,  and  gained  a 
victory  at  Ostrolenka  in  1807.  At  the  battle  of  Fried- 
latid,  June,  1807,  he  resisted  for  a number  of  hours  an 
army  of  about  75,000  Russians,  and  gave  time  to  the 
rest  of  the  French  army  to  gain  the  victory.  He  main- 
tained his  reputation  in  1809  at  Landshut,  Lobau,  Vienna, 
and  Wagram.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marshal 
of  France  in  July,  1809,  and  received  the  title  of  Due 
de  Reggio  in  the  same  year.  In  1813  he  served  at  Lut- 
zen  and  Bautzen,  and  was  defeated  by  Bernadotte  at 
Gross-Beeren.  During  the  Hundred  Days  he  adhered 
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f.>  Louis  XVIII.,  who  gave  him  a high  command  in 
1815.  He  commanded  a corps  of  the  army  which  in- 
vaded Spain  and  took  Madrid  in  1823.  Died  in  1847. 

See  “Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Franfais;”  L.  de  Lomenie, 
11  M.  le  Marechal  Oudinot,  par  un  Homme  de  Rien,”  1844 ; J.  Nol- 
let-Fabert,  “Histoire  de  N.  C.  Oudinot,”  1850;  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  Generale.” 

Oudot,  oo'do',  (Francois  Julien,)  a French  jurist, 
born  at  Ornans  (Doubs)  in  1804.  He  obtained  a chair 
of  civil  law  in  Paris  about  1837. 

Oudry,  00'dRe',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  artist, 
particularly  distinguished  as  a painter  of  animals,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1686.  He  studied  under  Largilliere, 
and  attained  considerable  skill  in  portrait  and  historical 
painting,  but  he  subsequently  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  hunting-scenes  and  animal  pieces.  He  was 
patronized  by  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Louis  XV.  of 
France  ; and  one  of  his  best  pictures  represents  the  latter 
on  horseback  with  a dozen  nobles  of  his  court.  Oudry 
was  also  a skilful  engraver,  and  furnished  one  hundred 
and  fifty  designs  for  the  splendid  edition  of  La  Fontaine’s 
Fables  published  in  1755.  Died  in  1755. 

Oug-htred,  (William),  an  English  divine  and  emi- 
nent mathematician,  born  in  Buckinghamshire  in  1573. 
He  wrote  “ The  Description  and  Use  of  the  Double 
Horizontal  Dyall,”  “Clavis  Mathematica,”  and  a 
“ Treatise  on  Trigonometry.”  Died  in  1660. 

Ouida.  See  De  la  Ram£e. 

Ouless,  (Walter  William,)  an  English  artist, 
born  at  St.  Ilelier  in  1848.  He  was  elected  a Royal 
Academician  in  1881.  Since  1872  he  has  chiefly  painted 
portraits. 

Oultreman,  d’,  (Henri,)  a Flemish  writer,  born  at 
Valenciennes  in  1546,  was  the  author  of  a “ History  of 
the  Town  and  County  of  Valenciennes  from  its  Oiigin 
to  the  End  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.”  Died  in  1605. 

Oultreman,  d',  (Pierre,)  a son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Valenciennes  in  1591.  He  wrote  a “ Life  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,”  and  a Hislory  of  Baldwin  and 
Henry,  Emperors  of  Constantinople.  Died  in  1656. 

Ouseley,  ooz'lee,  (Sir  Frederick  Arthur  Gore,) 
an  English  musician,  a son  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  noticed 
below,  was  born  in  London  about  1825.  He  was  noted 
for  the  precocity  of  his  musical  genius,  and  composed 
several  anthems.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
music  at  Oxford,  having  previously  taken  holy  orders  in 
1849.  He  has  established  a college  at  Tenbury  for  the 
training  of  choristers.  His  treatises  on  “Harmony”  and 
“ Counterpoint  and  Fugue  ” have  been  generally  in  use. 

Ouseley,  ooz'lee,  (Gideon,)  an  Irish  Methodist  min- 
ister, born  at  Dunmore  in  1762.  He  laboured  as  a mis- 
sionary among  the  Irish,  and  wrote  against  popery. 
Died  in  1839. 

Ouseley  or  Ousely,  (Sir  Gore,)  a diplomatist,  born 
in  Ireland  in  1769.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Persia  about  1810,  and  published  “Biographical  Notices 
Df  Persian  Poets,”  (1846.)  Died  in  1844. 

Ouseley  or  Ousely,  (Sir  William,)  Viscount  Clara- 
mont,  an  Orientalist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  1771.  He  published  “Travels  in  Various  Coun- 
tries of  the  East,  more  particularly  Persia,”  (1831.) 
Died  in  1842. 

Outhier,  oo'te-k',  (Reginald  or  Renauld,)  a French 
astronomer,  born  in  Poligni  in  1694.  In  1736  he  accom- 
panied Maupertuis  and  other  savants  on  a scientific 
expedition  to  Lapland,  of  which  he  afterwards  published 
an  interesting  account.  Pie  was  a corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin.  Died  in  1774. 

Outram,  oo'tram,  (Sir  James,)  an  English  general, 
born  in  Derbyshire  in  1803,  was  a son  of  Benjamin 
Outram,  an  eminent  civil  engineer,  who  died  in  1805. 
He  went  to  India  about  1820,  served  in  the  war  against 
Dost  Mohammed,  and  became  British,  resident  at  Hy- 
derabad and  Lucknow.  In  1856  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  a successful  expedition  against  Persia. 
During  the  Sepoy  mutiny  of  1857  he  returned  to  India, 
and  superseded  Havelock  as  commander  of  the  army 
at  Lucknow.  (See  Havelock.)  Died  in  1863. 

Outram,  written  also  Owtram,  (William,)  a learned 
English  theologian,  born  in  Derbyshire  in  1625.  He 


became  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1670.  He  was 
versed  in  rabbinical  learning  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers.  His  chief  work  is  a treatise  on  sacrifices,  “De 
Sacrificiis  Libri  duo,”  (1677.)  Died  in  1679. 

Ouvarof.  See  Oovarof. 

Ouvrard,  oo'vrSr',  (Gabriel  Julien,)  a French 
financier,  born  near  Clisson  in  1770.  He  was  a bold 
and  successful  speculator,  and  enriched  himself  by  his 
operations  as  contractor  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  was  prosecuted  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  im- 
prisoned some  years.  Died  in  1846. 

See  his  autobiographic  “ M^moires  sur  ma  Vie,”  3 vols.,  1826; 
“ Biographie  Universelle.” 

Ouvrard,  (Ren£,)  a French  ecclesiastic,  born  at 
Chinon  about  1620,  published  treatises  on  music,  the- 
ology, and  mathematics.  He  was  intimate  with  Arnauld 
and  other  writers  of  Port-Royal.  Died  in  1694. 

Ouvrie,  oo'vRe-k',  (Pierre  Justin,)  a French  land- 
scape-painter, born  in  Paris  in  1806. 

Ouwater,  van,  vfn  ow'wk'ter,  (Albert,)  a Dutch 
painter,  born  at  Haarlem  in  1444,  was  one  of  the  first 
artists  in  Holland  who  painted  in  oil.  Among  his  mas- 
ter-pieces are  “The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus”  and  “ The 
Descent  from  the  Cross.”  The  latter  was  warmly 
eulogized  by  Albert  Diirer.  Died  in  1515. 

See  Pilkington,  “Dictionary  of  Painters;”  Descamps,  “Vies 
des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Ovalle,  de,  dk  o-vkl'yk,  (Alfonso,)  sometimes  writ- 
ten Ovaglie,  a Jesuit,  of  Spanish  extraction,  born  in 
Chili  in  1601.  He  published  in  1646  a “ Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  Kingdom  of  Chili  and  the  Jesuit  Missions 
in  that  Country.”  Died  in  1651. 

Ovando,  o-vkn'do,  (Nicolas,)  a Spanish  officer,  and 
commander  of  the  order  of  Alcantara,  succeeded  Boba- 
dilla  as  governor  of  Hispaniola  in  1501.  While  his  rule 
over  the  Spanish  colonists  was  marked  by  justice  and 
kindness,  he  has  incurred  lasting  reproach  by  the  cruel- 
ties he  perpetrated  on  the  Indians,  a great  number  of 
whom  were  massacred  at  Xaragua  by  his  orders.  He 
also  treated  Columbus  with  great  injustice,  and  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  of  thwarting  his  designs. 
He  was  recalled  to  Spain  in  1508,  and  succeeded  by 
Diego  Columbus,  son  of  the  celebrated  admiral.  Died 
in  1518,  aged  about  fifty-eight. 

See  Charlevoix,  “Histoire  de  Saint-Domingue Oviedo, 
“ Cronica  de  las  Indias.” 

O'ver-all,  (John,)  a learned  English  prelate,  born  in 
1559.  He  rose  through  several  preferments  to  be  Bishop 
of  Norwich  in  1619.  His  principal  work  is  entitled 
“ The  Convocation-Book,”  in  which  he  maintains  the 
divine  origin  of  government.  Bishop  Overall  was  es- 
teemed the  best  scholastic  divine  of  his  time  in  England. 
He  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Grotius  and 
Gerard  Vossius.  Died  in  1619. 

Overbeck,  o'ver-bkk',  (Friedrich,)  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  German  painters  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Lubeck  in  1789.  After  having  studied  for 
a time  at  Vienna,  in  1810  he  visited  Rome,  where,  with 
Cornelius,  Schnorr,  and  other  German  artists,  he  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  what  has  been  styled  the  roman- 
tic or  symbolic  school  of  painting  in  Germany.  Among 
his  earliest  productions  were  the  frescos  at  the  villa  of 
the  consul-general  Bartholdy,  representing  “Joseph  sold 
into  Captivity,”  and  “The  Seven  Years  of  Famine.”  In 
1817  he  adorned  the  villa  of  Marquis  Massimi  with  five 
large  frescos  taken  from  Tasso’s  “Jerusalem  Delivered.” 
His  magnificent  fresco  at  Assisi,  representing  “The 
Miracle  of  Roses  of  Saint  Francis,”  is  esteemed  his 
master-piece  in  that  department.  Among  his  best  oil- 
paintings  are  “The  Entrance  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,” 
in  the  Marienkirche  at  Lubeck,  “Christ  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,”  “The  Death  of  Saint  Joseph,”  and  the  large 
picture  in  the  Stadelschen  Institut  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  entitled  “The  Influence  of  Christianity  in  the 
Arts.”  He  has  also  produced  a number  of  elegant  de- 
signs, among  which  are  “ Forty  Illustrations  from  the 
Gospels,”  since  engraved  by  Keller,  Bartoccini,  and 
others.  Regarding  art  as  the  handmaid  of  religion, 
Overbeck  has  almost  exclusively  chosen  scriptural  sub- 
jects, and  his  works  are  characterized  by  deep  devotional 
feeling,  simplicity,  and  touching  sweetness  of  expression. 
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According  to  some  writers,  Overbeck’s  influence  and 
reputation  in  Germany  have  considerably  declined  of 
latter  time.  Died  in  1869. 

See  Raczynski,  “ Histoire  del’ Art  Allemand  moderne  Nagler, 
“ Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- 
Lexikon.” 

Overbeek,  van,  vfn  o'ver-bak',  (Bonaventure,)  a 
Dutch  painter,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1660.  He  went 
to  Rome,  and  made  numerous  designs  of  the  antiquities 
of  that  city.  Having  returned  to  Holland,  he  died  in 
1706,  leaving  a work  entitled  “ Reliquiae  antiquae  Urbis 
Romae,”  (1707-09.) 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Overbury,  o'ver-ber-e,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  English 
author  and  courtier,  born  at  Compton-Scorfen,  Warwick- 
shire, in  1581.  By  his  talents  and  learning  he  acquired 
influence  with  Carr,  who  became  the  favourite  of  James 
I.  and  was  created  Earl  of  Somerset.'  For  advising 
against  the  marriage  of  Carr  with  the  infamous  Countess 
of  Essex,  Overbury  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  (1613.) 
After  a confinement  of  several  months,  he  was  poisoned 
by  order  of  Somerset  and  his  wife,  who  were  convicted 
of  the  crime  but  pardoned.  He  left  a popular  poem 
called  “The  Wife,”  (1614,)  and  a prose  work  entitled 
“ Characters,”  which  is  praised  for  wit  and  ingenuity. 
“ 1 The  Fair  and  Happy  Milkmaid,’  often  quoted,”  says 
Ilallam,  “is  the  best  of  his  characters.” 

See  E.  F.  Rimbault,  “Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,”  1856; 
Gardiner,  “History  of  England  from  1603  to  1616,”  ch.  xi.  ; “Re- 
trospective Review,”  vol.  ii.,  (1820.) 

Overskov,  o'ver-skov',  (Thomas,)  a Danish  drama- 
tist, born  at  Copenhagen  in  1798.  He  produced  nume- 
rous comedies  and  operas ; also  a “ History  of  the  Danish 
Theatre,”  (1854-56.) 

O'ver-stone,  (Samuel  Jones  Loyd,)  first  Baron,  an 
English  banker,  born  in  London  in  1796.  He  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  in  1850.  He  had  previously  gained  some 
distinction  as  a financier.  He  died  in  1883. 

Overweg,  o'ver-<^G',  (Adolf,)  a German  traveller, 
born  at  Hamburg  in  1822.  He  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Richardson  and  Dr.  Barth  in  a journey  of  exploration 
to  Lake  Tchad,  in  Africa.  They  left  Tripoli  in  March, 
1850,  and  Overweg,  with  Dr.  Barth,  reached  Lake  Tchad 
in  1851.  He  launched  a boat  on  the  lake  and  visited 
the  islands  in  it.  He  died  of  fever  at  Kuka,  in  Central 
Africa,  in  September,  1852. 

Ov'id,  [Lat.  Ovid'ius;  It.  Ovidio,  o-vee'de-o  ; Fr. 
Ovide,  o'v£d',]  or,  more  fully,  Fub'lius  Ovid'ius 
Na'so,  a popular  Roman  poet,  was  born  at  Sulmo, 
(Sulmona,)  about  ninety  miles  east  of  Rome,  in  43  B.C. 
He  studied  rhetoric  in  Rome  under  Arellius  Fuscus  and 
Porcius  Latro,  and  made  himself  master  of  Greek  at 
Athens.  His  poetical  genius  was  manifested  in  early 
youth,  and  afterwards  diverted  him  from  the  practice  of 
law,  which,  in  compliance  with  his  father’s  will,  he  began 
to  study.  He  held,  however,  several  civil  or  judicial 
offices  at  Rome,  and  became  one  of  the  Decemviri.  He 
sought  and  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  Propertius, 
Horace,  Macer,  and  other  poets.  He  also  enjoyed  for  a 
time  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  Among  his 
earliest  productions  were  three  books  of  “ Amores.” 
Before  the  age  of  fifty  he  had  published  “ The  Art  of 
Love,”  (“  Ars  Amatoria,”)  “ Medea,”  a tragedy,  and 
“ Heroic  Epistles,”  (“  Heroides.”)  He  had  also  nearly 
finished  his  celebrated  “ Metamorphoses,”  (“  Metamor- 
phoseon  Libri  XV.,”)  which  display  great  poetical 
genius.  In  the  year  8 A.D.  he  was  suddenly  banished 
by  Augustus  to  Tomi,  on  the  Euxine,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  penal 
measure  was  the  publication  of  his  immodest  poem 
“ The  Art  of  Love but  this  is  believed  to  have  been 
a mere  pretext,  as  that  poem  was  published  about  ten 
years  earlier.  Ovid  in  his  later  writings  alludes  to  some 
offence  which  he  mysteriously  conceals,  and  for  which 
he  admitted  that  he  deserved  to  suffer.  This  question 
appears  to  have  baffled  the  ingenuity  and  curiosity  of 
scholars.  He  has  been  censured  for  the  abject  terms 
in  which  he  petitioned  Augustus  for  a pardon,  which 
was  inexorably  refused.  He  died  at  Tomi  in  18  A.D., 
which  was  also  the  year  of  Livy’s  death.  His  “ Me- 
dea,” which  some  ancient  critics  esteemed  his  most 
perfect  work,  is  lost.  During  his  exile  he  wrote,  besides 


other  minor  poems,  “Twelve  Books  of  Fasti,”  (“  Fasto- 
rum  Libri  XII.,”)  six  of  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
This  is  a poetical  Roman  calendar,  and  has  historical 
value  as  well  as  literary  merit.  Ovid  was  thrice  married, 
and  divorced  his  first  wife  and  his  second.  He  also  loved 
and  courted  a woman  of  high  rank,  whom  he  celebrated 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Corinna.  Some  writers 
suppose  she  was  Julia  the  daughter,  or  Julia  the  grand- 
daughter, of  the  emperor  Augustus.  The  best  English 
translation  of  Ovid  is  “ Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  in  Fifteen 
Books,  translated  by  the  Most  Eminent  Hands,”  London, 
1717.  Among  these  translators  were  Dryden,  Addison, 
Congreve,  and  Garth. 

See  Masson,  “Vita  P.  Ovidii  Nasonis,”  1708;  C.  Rosmini, 
“Vita  di  Publio  Ovidio  Naso,”  1789;  Villenave,  “Vie  d’Ovide,” 
Paris,  1809;  Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Ovide.  See  Ovid. 

Ovidio.  See  Ovid. 

Ovidius.  See  Ovid. 

Oviedo,  de,  di  o-ve-a'Do,  (Andres,)  a Spanish 
Jesuit  and  missionary,  born  at  Ilhescas.  He  was  sent 
to  Abyssinia  about  1556.  Died  in  1577. 

Oviedo  y Valdes,  de,  di  o-ve-a'Do  e vil-dSs',  (Gon- 
salo  Fernandez,)  a celebrated  Spanish  historian,  born 
at  Madrid  in  1478,  became  at  an  early  age  one  of  the 
pages  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  In  1513 
he  visited  the  West  Indies,  where  he  resided  many 
years,  and  obtained,  among  other  important  offices,  that 
of  historiographer  of  the  Indies.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  “ General  History  of  the  West  Indies,”  (1st  vol., 
1535,)  which,  though  containing  many  errors,  displays 
extensive  learning  and  has  been  of  great  value  to  sub- 
sequent historians.  The  last  volume  of  it  remains  in 
manuscript.  He  also  published  a “Treatise  on  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Indies,”  and  wrote  a valuable 
work,  which  is  still  in  manuscript,  entitled  “ Quinqua- 
genas,”  or  Fifty  Dialogues.  Died  in  1557- 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature,”  vol.  i. ; Pres- 
cott, “ History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,”  vol.  ii.  book  iv.,  and 
his  “ History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  vol.  i.  part  i. 

Ovington,  uv'ing-ton,  ? (John,)  an  English  ecclesi- 
astic and  traveller,  was  chaplain  to  King  James  II.  In 
1689  he  sailed  to  the  East  Indies,  and  spent  several  years 
in  Surat.  He  published  in  1698  his  “ Voyage  to  Surat 
in  the  Years  1689-93,”  etc->  which  was  translated  into 
French. 

Owen.  See  Goronwy-Owen. 

O'wen,  (David  Dale,)  brother  of  Robert  Dale,  no- 
ticed below,  was  born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in  1807. 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  geological 
survey  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  The  result 
of  his  observations  was  published  in  a quarto  volume, 
with  maps  and  illustrations,  (1852.)  He  was  appointed 
in  1857  State  geologist  of  Arkansas.  Died  in  i860. 

O'wen,  (George,)  an  English  physician,  born  in  Wor- 
cestershire, took  his  degree  in  1527.  He  became  phy- 
sician to  Henry  VIII.  Died  in  1558. 

O'wen,  (Henry,)  a learned  Welsh  divine  and  theo- 
logical writer,  born  in  Merionethshire  about  1716.  He 
published,  among  other  works,  “Remarks  on  the  Four 
Gospels,”  and  “An  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Criticism.” 
Died  in  1795. 

Owen,  [Lat.  Audoe'nus,]  (John,)  one  of  the  best 
Latin  poets  of  modern  times,  was  born  in  Caernar- 
vonshire, in  Wales,  about  1560.  His  “Epigrammata,” 
published  in  1612,  are  remarkable  for  elegance  and 
correctness  of  language  and  caustic  wit.  They  have 
been  translated  into  several  languages.  Died  in  1622. 

See  Wood,  “Athene  Oxonienses.” 

Owen,  (John,)  an  excellent  English  nonconformist 
divine  and  Puritan,  born  at  Stadham,  in  Oxfordshire,  in 
1616,  was  a son  of  Henry  Owen,  a minister.  He  was 
educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  which  he  quitted 
about  1637.  After  that  date  he  was  chaplain  to  Sir 
Philip  Dormer  and  to  Lord  Lovelace.  He  became  a 
resident  of  London  in  1641  or  1642,  and  published  his 
“Display  of  Arminianism,”  (1642.)  In  the  civil  war  he 
was  a constant  adherent  of  the  popular  cause.  He  mar- 
ried early,  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Coggeshall 
about  1644,  and  united  himself  in  fellowship  with  the 
Independents.  He  published  “ Salus  Electorum,  San- 
guis Jesu  ; or  the  Death  of  Death  in  the  Death  of  Christ.” 
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In  January,  1649,  he  preached  a sermon  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  day  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
This  sermon  was  characterized  by  a more  liberal  and 
tolerant  spirit  than  that  which  prevailed  in  his  time.  He 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  Cromwell  in  1649,  and  Dean 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1651.  He  was  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford  about  five  years,  1652- 
56.  In  1655  he  wrote  a work  against  Socinianism,  called 
“ Vindiciae  Evangelicae.”  After  the  restoration  of  1660, 
Owen  preached  in  London  for  a number  of  years,  and 
wrote  many  works,  among  which  are  an  “ Exposition  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,”  (1668,)  a “Discourse  on 
the  Holy  Spirit,”  (1674,)  and  “The  Doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation,” (1677.)  Died  in  1683. 

“ As  a theological  thinker  and  writer,”  says  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Thomson,  “ he  holds  his  own  distinctly-defined 
place  among  those  Titanic  intellects  with  which  his  age 
abounded.  Surpassed  by  Baxter  in  point  and  pathos, 
by  Howe  in  imagination  and  in  the  higher  philosophy, 
...  he  is  unrivalled  in  his  power  of  unfolding  the  rich 
meanings  of  Scripture.  In  his  writings  he  was  pre- 
eminently the  great  theologian,  and  in  his  practical 
counsels  the  Nestor,  of  the  Puritans.”  (“  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.”) 

See  W.  Orme,  “Life  of  John  Owen,”  1820;  Rev.  A.  Thomson, 
“ Life  of  John  Owen,”  new  edition,  1856;  “ Biographia  Britannica 
Wood,  “ Athena-  Oxonienses;”  Wilson,  “Dissenting  Churches;” 
Burnet,  “ History  of  his  Own  Times  Allibone,  “ Dictionary  of 
Authors;”  “North  British  Review”  for  November,  1851. 

Owen,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  London 
about  1765.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members,  and 
the  principal  secretary  during  his  lifetime,  of  the  Bible 
Society.  He  wrote,  among  other  treatises,  “ The  Chris- 
tian Monitor  for  the  Last  Days,”  and  a “ Vindication 
of  the  Bible  Society.”  Died  in  1822. 

Owen,  (Lewis,)  a Welsh  theologian,  born  in  Merion- 
ethshire in  1572.  He  wrote  a book  against  the  Jesuits, 
“ Speculum  Jesuiticum,”  (1629.) 

Owen,  (Richard,)  an  English  zoologist,  anatomist, 
and  palaeontologist  of  great  eminence,  was  born  at  Lan- 
caster in  1804.  He  studied  medicine,  and  entered  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1824.  In  1825  he  became 
a pupil  of  John  Abernethy,  at  Saint  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  London.  Through  the  influence  of  Abernethy 
he  was  appointed  assistant  curator  of  the  Hunterian 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  He  expended 
immense  labour  in  the  production  of  a catalogue  of  this 
collection,  and  succeeded  Clift  as  curator  of  the  museum. 
He  published  an  excellent  “Memoir  on  the  Pearly  Nau- 
tilus, (Nautilus  Pompilius,”)  (1832,)  and  a “Descriptive 
and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Physiological  Series 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Hunterian  Museum,”  (5 
vols.,  1833-40.)  He  married  in  1835  a daughter  of  Mr. 
Clift,  above  mentioned.  About  1836  he  succeeded  Sir 
Charles  Bell  as  Hunterian  professor  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  and  gave  a series  of  lectures  on  com- 
parative anatomy,  which  were  published  in  1843.  He 
contributed  numerous  treatises  or  monographs  on  phys- 
iology and  anatomy  to  the  “Transactions  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society”  and  the  “Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.”  Professor  Owen  has  rendered  important 
services  to  palaeontology,  and  has  exhibited  remarkable 
skill  in  the  anatomy  and  reconstruction  of  extinct  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  Cheirotherium,  the  Glyptodon,  Mylo- 
don,  and  Plesiosaurus.  He  discovered  a gigantic  fossil 
bird,  the  Dinornis.  Among  his  chief  works  are  “ Odon- 
tography,” (2  vols.,  1840,)  a “ History  of  British  Fossil 
Mammals  and  Birds,”  (1846,)  and  “On  the  Archetype 
and  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton,”  (1848.) 
Pie  received  the  royal  medal  in  1848,  and  the  Copley 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1851.  In  1856  he  ceased 
to  be  Hunterian  professor,  and  became  director  of  the 
natural  history  departments  of  the  British  Museum. 
He  is  one  of  the  eight  foreign  associates  of  the  French 
Institute.  In  addition  to  the  works  above  named,  he 
has  published  a treatise  “ On  the  Nature  of  Limbs,” 
(1849,)  “On  Parthenogenesis,”  (1849,)  and  “On  the 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,”  (3  vols.,  1866-68.)  He  was 
one  of  the  first  who  used  the  microscope  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  structure  of  animals,  and  was  the  first  who 
employed  the  word  “ homology”  or  “ homologue”  in  com- 
parative anatomy.  He  admits  the  mutability  of  species, 


but  opposes  the  Darwinian  theory  of  Natural  Selection, 
for  which  he  substitutes  his  “ hypothesis  of  Derivation.” 
He  says,  “Every  species  changes,  in  time,  by  virtue  of 
inherent  tendencies  thereto.  ‘Natural  Selection’ holds 
that  no  such  change  can  take  place  without  the  influence 
of  altered  external  circumstances  educing  or  selecting 
such  change.”  (“On  the  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,”  3d 
vol.  chap,  xl.)  Humboldt  is  said  to  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Owen  was  the  greatest  anatomist  of  his 
age.  He  has  been  styled  “the  Cuvier  of  England”  and 
“the  Newton  of  natural  history.” 

See  a review  of  his  writings  in  the  “ London  Quarterly  Review” 
for  April,  1852,  and  July,  1853:  “British  Quarterly  Review”  for 
July,  i860;  “ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  January,  1856;  "North  British 
Review”  for  May,  1858. 

Owen,  (Robert,)  a socialist  and  philanthropist,  born 
at  Newton,  in  Wales,  in  1771,  was  a son  of  poor  parents. 
He  married  about  1800  a daughter  of  David  Dale,  who 
owned  cotton-mills  at  New  Lanark,  on  the  Clyde.  Owen 
managed  these  mills  for  a time  with  success,  and  gave 
much  attention  to  the  comfort  of  the  operatives  and  the 
education  of  their  children.  He  published  in  1812  a 
“New  View  of  Society,”  and  afterwards  “The  Book  of 
the  New  Moral  World,”  in  which  he  advocated  a modi- 
fied system  of  community  of  property.  About  1824  he 
purchased  a large  tract  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  and 
there  tested  by  experiment  his  socialist  theory,  which 
was  entirely  unsuccessful.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1827,  and  continued  to  propagate  his  projects  of  reform 
by  lectures  and  writings.  His  doctrines  were  adopted 
by  a large  number  of  people,  who  were  called  Owenites. 
Died  in  1858. 

See  “Robert  Owen  and  his  Social  Philosophy,”  by  W.  L.  Sar- 
gant,  London,  i860;  “Life  of  Robert  Owen,”  (by  F.  A.  Packard,) 
Philadelphia,  1866;  “Biographical  Sketches,”  by  H.  Martineau; 
Reybaud,  “ fitudes  sur  les  Reformateurs  contemporains ;”  “ Robert 
Owen  the  Founder  of  Socialism  in  England,”  1869,  by  Arthur  John 
Booth  ; “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1819  ; “ Fraser’s  Maga- 
zine” for  December,  1830  ; “ Westminster  Review”  for  October,  i860. 

Owen,  (Robert  Dale,)  a distinguished  political  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
New  Lanark,  Scotland,  in  1804.  He  came  at  an  eaily 
age  to  America,  settled  in  Indiana,  and  was  elected  to 
Congress  by  the  Democratic  party  in  1843.  He  was 
charge-d’affaires  to  Naples  in  1853.  He  has  published 
“New  Views  of  Society,”  (1825,)  “Hints  on  Public 
Architecture,”  (1849,)  “Footfalls  on  the  Boundaries  of 
another  World,”  (1859,)  “The  Wrong  of  Slavery,  the 
Right  of  Emancipation,”  etc.,  (1864,)  and  “Beyond  the 
Breakers,”  a novel,  (1870.) 

See  the  “North  British  Review”  for  February,  1861. 

Owen,  (Thomas,)  an  English  judge,  born  in  Shrop- 
shire, gained  a high  reputation  as  judge  of  the  common 
pleas.  Died  in  1598.  His  Reports  were  published  in 
1656. 

Owen,  (William,)  an  able  English  painter  of  por- 
traits and  history,  born  in  Shropshire  in  1769.  He  was 
patronized  by  the  prince-regent,  afterwards  George  IV. 
Died  in  1824. 

Owen  Glendower.  See  Glendower. 

Owen  Meredith.  See  Bulwer. 

Owenson.  See  Morgan,  Lady. 

Owtram,  (William.)  See  Outram. 

Ox'  en-ford,  (John,)  an  English  dramatist  and  trans- 
lator, born  near  London  in  1812.  Among  his  original 
dramas  are  “My  Fellow-Clerk,”  (1835,)  and  “ A Day 
Well  Spent,”  (1836.)  He  translated  Moliere’s  “Tartuffe,” 
and  the  “ Conversations  of  Goethe,”  by  Eckermann,  and 
other  works,  from  the  German. 

Oxenham,  ox'en-am,  (John,)  an  English  seaman, 
served  under  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1572.  He  soon  after 
sailed  with  one  ship  for  the  eastern  shore  of  Darien, 
and  crossed  over  to  Panama  and  the  Pearl  Islands,  where 
he  was  taken  and  put  to  death  by  the  Spaniards. 

See  J.  Barrow,  “Memoirs  of  the  Naval  Worthies  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Reign,”  1845. 

Oxenstiern,  oks'en-stern',  or  Oxenstierna,  oks'en- 
sh§R'ni,  (Axel,)  Count,  chancellor  of  Sweden,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  century  or 
of  modern  times,  was  born  at  Fano,  in  Upland,  June 
16,  1583.  He  was  educated  at  Jena  and  Wittenberg. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  chosen  a senator,  after 
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having  been  employed  in  important  negotiations.  In 
1611  Gustavus  Adolphus  appointed  him  chancellor  of 
Sweden,  or  prime  minister.  The  prudence,  zeal,  and 
profound  combinations  of  Oxenstiern  contributed  greatly 
to  the  success  of  the  Swedish  hero.  After  Gustavus 
was  killed,  in  1632,  the  chancellor  was  invested  with  full 
power  by  the  senate,  and  prosecuted  the  war  against 
the  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  recognized  as  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  league,  which  gained  several  vic- 
tories under  his  direction.  During  the  minority  of  Queen 
Christina  he  governed  Sweden  with  ability,  restored  the 
finances  to  good  order,  and  patronized  learning.  He 
was  prime  minister  after  Christina  began  to  reign,  (1645,) 
and  strenuously  opposed  her  abdication.  He  died  in 
August,  1654.  Oxenstiern  was  the  author  of  the  often- 
quoted  observation,  addressed  to  his  son,  “You  do  not 
know,  my  son,  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is 
governed,”  (“Nescis,  mi  fili,  quantilla  prudentia  homi- 
nes regantur.”)  He  was  the  reputed  author  of  the 
second  volume  of  “ Historia  Belli  Sueco-Germanici,” 
(“  History  of  the  Swedish-German  War,”)  of  which 
Chemnitz  wrote  the  first  volume.  He  was  considered 
an  equal  match  for  Richelieu  in  diplomacy.  He  had 
two  sons,  John  and  Erik,  who  obtained  high  offices  in 
the  public  service. 

See  J.  F.  Lundblad,  “Svensk  Plutarch,”  2d  vol.,  1826-31; 
Johan  Gezelius,  “ Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  A.  Oxenstierna,”  1774; 
C.  P.  Hagberg,  “ Areminne  ofver  A.  Oxenstierna,”  180S  ; Puffen- 
dorf,  “De  Rebus  Suecicis Geijer,  ‘‘Histoire  de  la  Su&de 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate Richelieu,  “M6moires;”  E. 
Gyllenstolpe,  “Areminne  ofver  A.  Oxenstierna,”  1777. 

Oxenstiern,  (Benedict,)  an  able  Swedish  statesman, 
of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1623. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Warsaw  by  Charles  X., 
after  whose  death  (1660)  he  returned  to  Sweden  and 
had  great  influence  in  the  government.  About  1672  he 
obtained  the  confidence  of  Charles  XI.,  who  appointed 
him  chancellor  and  chief  minister.  The  pacific  system 
of  Oxenstiern  was  disturbed  by  the  death  of  Charles  XI., 
in  1697.  After  Charles  XII.  had  defeated  the  Danes 
and  conquered  Poland,  Oxenstiern  advised  him  to  make 
peace,  in  a memoir  which  is  called  a master-piece  of 
wisdom.  Died  in  1702. 

See  Schlozer,  “ Schwedische  Biographie.’ 

Oxenstiern,  (Erik,)  a son  of  the  celebrated  states- 
man, was  born  in  1624.  He  became  a senator  in  1652, 
and  vice-chancellor  in  1654,  soon  after  which  he  con- 
ducted negotiations  with  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
Died  in  1656. 

Oxenstiern,  (Johan,)  a brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1611.  He  entered  the  army, 
and  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel.  About  1639  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  senator.  He  was  employed  for 
several  years  as  minister-plenipotentiary  in  Germany, 
and  represented  Sweden  in  the  negotiations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  (1648.)  Died  at 
Weimar  in  1657. 


Oxenstierna.  See  Oxenstiern. 

Oxenstierna,  oks'en-shSR'ni,  (Gabriel  Thureson,) 
a Swedish  diplomatist,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1641.  He 
wrote,  in  French,  a “ Collection  of  Thoughts,”  (“  Recueil 
de  Pensees,”  1725.)  Died  in  1707. 

Oxford,  Earl  of.  See  De  Verb,  (Edward,)  and 
Harley,  (Robert.) 

Ox-y-ar'tes  or  Ox-ar'tes,  [Gr.  ’OJutzpr^f,]  a Bactrian 
chief,  whose  daughter  Roxana  was  married  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  This  king  appointed  him  satrap  of  Paropa- 
misus.  Died  after  316  b.c. 

Ozanam,  o'zi'nSN',  (Antoine  Fr£d£ric,)  a French 
scholar  and  elegant  writer,  born  at  Milan  in  1813.  He 
became  a good  classical  scholar,  and  studied  law.  In 
1844  he  succeeded  Fauriel  as  professor  of  foreign  litera- 
ture at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.  He  attained  eminence  as 
a lecturer,  and  published,  besides  other  works,  “ Dante 
and  the  Catholic  Philosophy  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,” 
(1839,)  and  “fitudes  Germaniques  pour  servir  a l’His- 
toire  des  Francs,”  (2  vols.,  1847-49.)  Died  in  Septem- 
ber, 1853. 

See  Lacordaire,  “ Notice  sur  A.  F.  Ozanam,”  prefixed  to  his 
collected  works,  8 vols.,  1855;  Legeay,  “ £tude  biographique  sur 
Ozanam,”  1834;  J.  J.  Ampere,  “Notice  biographique  sur  A.  F. 
Ozanam,”  1853;  Collombet,  “Biographie  de  F.  Ozanam,”  1853. 

Ozanam,  (J.  A.  F.,)  a French  physician,  born  in 
Bresse  in  1772,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding.  He 
published  a “ History  of  Epidemic  Diseases,”  (5  vols., 
1817-23.)  Died  at  Lyons  in  1836. 

Ozanam,  (Jacques,)  a distinguished  French  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Bouligneux  in  1640.  Among  his  nu- 
merous and  useful  treatises  are  “Mathematical  Diction- 
ary,” (1691,)  “Mathematical  and  Physical  Recreations,” 
(1694,)  and  “Theoretical  and  Practical  Perspective,” 
( 1 71 1.)  He  taught  mathematics  in  Paris,  where  he  died 
in  1717. 

See  Fontenelle,  “fiiloge  d’Ozanam.” 

Ozaneaux,  o'zl'no',  (Jean  George,)  a French  writer 
of  prose  and  verse,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1795.  Pie  wrote 
a “ History  of  France,”  (2  vols.,  1846,)  which  gained  a 
prize  of  the  French  Academy,  and  “Erreurs  poetiques,” 
(3  vols.,  1849.)  Died  in  1852. 

Ozanne,  o'zin',  (Nicolas  Marie,)  a French  designer 
and  engraver,  born  at  Brest  in  1728  ; died  in  Paris  in 
181 1. 

O-zell',  (John,)  an  English  litterateur , of  French  ex- 
traction, was  contemporary  with  Pope,  who  has  given 
him  a place  in  the  “ Dunciad.”  He  made  translations 
from  Racine,  Moliere,  and  Boileau,  and  from  several 
Italian  and  Spanish  writers.  Died  in  1743. 

See  Cibber,  “ Lives  of  the  Poets.” 

Ozeretskofsko  or  Ozeretzkovsko,  o-zeh-rSt-skof'- 
sko,  sometimes  written  Ozeretzkoffsky,  (Nicholas,) 
a Russian  scientific  writer,  born  about  1750.  He  wrote 
several  treatises  on  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  etc. 
Died  about  1827. 


P. 


Paalzow,  von,  fon  palt'so,  (Aitgustf.,)  a German 
lady,  born  at  Berlin  in  1788,  was  a sister  of  the  painter 
Wach.  She  was  the  author  of  a popular  romance, 
entitled  “Godwie  Castle,”  (1836,)  and  other  fictitious 
works.  Died  in  1847. 

Paas.  See  Pass. 

Paaw,  (Cornelis.)  See  Pauw. 

Paaw,  pi'oo  or  pow,  (Pieter,)  a Dutch  physician  and 
naturalist,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1564,  was  professor  of 
medicine  at  Leyden,  where  he  also  founded  the  botanic 
garden.  He  published  several  valuable  treatises  on 
botany  and  anatomy.  Died  in  1617. 

Pabodie,  pab'o-de,  (William  Jewett,)  an  American 
poet,  born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  about  1812. 
He  has  published  “ Calidore,  a Legendary  Poem,”  and 
a number  of  smaller  pieces. 

Pabst,  pipst,  (Heinrich  Wilhelm,)  a German 
agriculturist,  born  near  Lauterbach,  in  Hesse,  in  1798. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  a “ Treatise  on  Rural 
Economy,”  (5th  edition,  i860.) 


Pabst,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a German  philosopher, 
born  at  Lindau,  in  Thuringia,  in  1785.  Among  his 
works  is  “Man  and  his  History,”  (1830.)  Died  in  1837. 

Pa'ca,  (William,)  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Declaration  of  Independence,  was  born  in  Harford 
county,  Maryland,  in  1740.  He  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress of  1774,  and  continued  in  this  office  till  1778.  He 
became  Governor  of  Maryland  in  1782,  and  in  1789  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  Maryland.  Died  in  1799. 

See  Goodrich,  “ Lives  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.” 

Pacatianus,  pa-ka-she-a'nus,  [Fr.  Pacatien,  pi'- 
ki's.eJ.N',]  (Titus  Claudius  Marcellus,)  a Roman 
emperor,  whose  existence  is  indicated  only  by  medals. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  assumed  the  title  in  249  a.d. 

Pacatien.  See  Pacatianus. 

Pacatus.  See  Drepanius. 

Pacca,  pfik'kfi,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  cardinal, 
born  at  Benevento  in  1756.  He  became  papal  secretary 
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of  state  (i.e.  prime  minister)  in  1808,  and  was  imprisoned 
about  three  years  by  Napoleon,  (1809-12.)  Died  in  1844. 
He  wrote  “ Historical  Memoirs,”  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, (London,  1850.) 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “Notice  sur  le  Cardinal  B.  Pacca,” 
I846. 

Paccard,  pi'kiR',  (Alexis,)  a French  architect,  born 
in  Paris  in  1813.  He  gained  the  grand  prize  in  1841. 

Pacchiarotto,  plk-ke-I-rot'to,  (Jacopo,)  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Sienna  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  painted  in  oil  and  fresco  with  equal  success.  His 
style  resembles  that  of  Perugino.  Among  his  best  works 
in  oil  are  an  “ Ascension,”  a “ Nativity  of  the  Virgin,” 
and  a Madonna,  (at  Munich.)  His  frescos  may  be  seen 
at  Sienna.  His  heads  are  greatly  admired.  To  escape 
the  penalty  of  a political  conspiracy,  he  left  Sienna  in 
1535,  and  fled  to  France. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Paint- 
ing in  Italy.” 

Pacchioni,  pik-ke-o'nee,  (Antonio,)  an  able  Italian 
anatomist,  born  at  Reggio  in  1665.  He  removed  to 
Rome  about  1700,  and  was  associated  in  the  scientific 
labours  of  Lancisi.  Died  at  Rome  in  1726.  His  writings 
were  published  under  the  title  of  “ Opera  Omnia,”  (1741.) 

Paccioli,  plt-cho'lee,  or  Pacioli,  pl-cho'lee,  (Luca,) 
an  Italian  mathematician  and  monk,  born  at  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro  about  1450,  was  often  called  Luca  di  Borgo 
or  de  Burgo.  He  taught  at  Perugia,  Rome,  Naples, 
Pisa,  and  Venice.  His  chief  work  is  “ Summa  de  Arith- 
metica,  Geometria,  Proportioni,”  etc.,  (1494,) — the  first 
printed  book  in  which  the  method  of  keeping  accounts 
by  double  entry  was  explained.  He  also  wrote  a work 
“ On  Divine  Proportion,”  (“  De  Divina  Proportione,” 
1509,)  the  plates  of  which  were  engraved  by  his  friend 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  He  was  living  in  1509. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Pace,  [Lat.  Pa'ceus,]  (Richard,)  an  English  nego- 
tiator and  priest,  born  in  or  near  Winchester  about  1482. 
He  was  employed  in  important  missions  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  sent  to  Rome  about  1521  by  Wolsey  to  urge  his 
claims  to  the  papacy.  He  was  a friend  of  Erasmus,  who 
addressed  several  letters  to  him.  Pace  obtained  the 
deanery  of  Saint  Paul’s,  London,  about  1520,  and  other 
benefices.  He  incurred  the  ill  will  of  Wolsey,  by  whom 
he  was  confined  in  the  Tower  for  two  years,  and  became 
insane.  Died  in  1532. 

Pacetti,  pi-chet'tee,  (Camillo,)  an  Italian  sculptor, 
born  in  Rome  about  1760,  became  professor  of  sculpture 
in  Milan.  Died  in  1827. 

Paceus.  See  Pace,  (Richard.) 

Pache,  pish,  (Jean  Nicolas,)  a French  revolutionist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1746.  He  was  controller  of  the  king’s 
household  under  the  ministry  of  Necker.  In  October, 
1792,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war  by  the  influence 
of  the  Girondists,  who  removed  him  in  February,  1793, 
because  he  had  joined  the  Jacobin  party.  He  was 
elected  mayor  of  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1793,  and  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  ruin  of  the  Girondists.  Died 
in  1823. 

Pacheco,  pl-cha'ko,  (Francisco,)  an  eminent  Span- 
ish painter  and  writer,  born  at  Seville  in  1571,  was  a 
pupil  of  Luis  Fernandez.  He  opened  an  academy  in 
Seville  in  1611,  and  was  appointed  painter  to  King 
Philip  IV.  after  1625.  He  designed  well,  and  is  com- 
mended for  simplicity,  but  he  was  not  a good  colorist. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  “The  Last  Judgment,” 
“Daedalus  and  Icarus,”  and  “The  Archangel  Michael 
expelling  Satan  from  Paradise.”  He  wrote  a treatise  on 
the  art  of  painting,  entitled  “ Arte  de  la  Pintura,”  (1649,) 
which  is  highly  esteemed.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Alonzo  Cano  and  Velasquez.  Died  in  1654. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Cean-Ber- 
mudez,  “ Diccionario  Historico.” 

Pacheco,  (Maria.)  See  Padilla. 

Pa'-ehes,  [Gr.  TLaxtK,]  an  Athenian  general,  com- 
manded the  army  which  took  Mitylene  in  427  B.C. 

Fa-elio'mi-us,  [Gr.  riayw/i/oc  ; Fr.  Pacome,  pi'kdm',] 
an  Egyptian  ascetic  of  the  fourth  century,  was  born  in 
the  Thebaid.  He  is  reputed  the  founder  of  regular 
monastic  communities,  or  the  first  who  prescribed  fixed 
rules  of  life  to  the  monks  and  nuns.  He  founded  a 


monastery  at  Tabenna,  on  the  Nile,  and  became  so  noted 
for  his  piety  that  many  others  were  built  in  the  vicinity 
by  his  disciples.  Died  about  348  a.d. 

Pachymere.  See  Pachymeres. 

Pa-ehym'e-res,  [Gr.  Feupyioc  b Tlaxypspr/c ; Fr. 
Pachymere,  pi'she'maiR',]  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  later  Byzantine  historians,  was  born  at  Nicaea 
about  1242.  He  lived  in  Constantinople,  and  was  chief 
justice  of  the  imperial  court.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
important  works,  a “ Historia  Byzantina,”  which  com- 
prises the  reigns  of  Michael  Palseologus  and  his  son 
Andronicus.  It  is  written  with  dignity,  and  is  highly 
prized  for  its  fidelity.  He  died  probably  after  1310. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca.” 

Pacian,  pa'she-an,  [Sp.  pron.  p&-the-5.n' ; Lat.  Pa- 
CIANUS,  pa-she-a'nus  ; Fr.  Pacien,  piPseA.N',]  a Spanish 
saint  and  writer,  who  flourished  about  375  A.D.,  and  was 
Bishop  of  Barcelona. 

Pacianus.  See  Pacian. 

Faciaudi,  pi-chow'dee,  (Paolo  Maria,)  a learned 
Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Turin  in  1710,  entered  the 
order  of  Theatines.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
a “ History  of  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Order  of  Malta,” 
(3  vols.,  1760,  unfinished,)  and  “Peloponnesian  Monu- 
ments,” (“Monumenta  Peloponnesiaca,”  1761.)  He 
became  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  about  1762. 
Died  in  1785. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium  ;”  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Gdndrale ;”  Dacier,  “filoge  de  Paciaudi.” 

Pacichelli,  pl-che-kel'lee,  (Giambattista,)  an  Ital- 
ian writer,  born  at  Pistoia  about  1640.  He  wrote  “The 
Kingdom  of  Naples,”  (“II  Regno  di  Napoli,”  3 vols., 
1703.)  Died  in  1702. 

Pacien.  See  Pacian. 

Pacifico.  See  Pacificus. 

Fa-gif'I-cus  Max'i-mus,  [It.  Pacifico  Massimo, 
pl-chee'fe-ko  mls'se-mo,]  a Latin  poet,  born  at  Ascoli 
in  1400.  He  wrote  many  poems,  which  were  published 
in  1489,  under  the  title  of  “Jocose  and  Festive  Elegies,” 
(“Elegize  Jocosae  et  Festivae.”)  Died  about  1500. 

Pacini,  pl-chee'nee,  ( Giovanni,  ) a popular  com- 
poser, born  at  Syracuse,  Sicily,  in  1796  or  1790.  He 
composed  with  a marvellous  facility  many  operas,  among 
which  is  “Adelaide  e Comingio,”  (1818,)  and  “Niobe,” 
(1826.) 

Pacio,  pl'cho,  sometimes  written  Pace,  [Lat.  Pa'- 
cius  a Ber'iga,]  (Giulio,)  an  eminent  Italian  jurist 
and  classical  scholar,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1550.  Having 
been  converted  to  the  Protestant  religion,  he  went  into 
exile,  and  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg 
and  Sedan.  About  1616  he  obtained  a chair  of  law 
at  Valence,  in  France.  He  wrote  “On  the  Method  of 
Law,”  (“  De  Juris  Methodo,”  1597,)  “On  Contracts,” 
(“  De  Contractibus,”)  and  other  works.  Died  at  Va- 
lence in  1635. 

See  Berriat  Saint-Prix,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  J.  Pacius,” 
1840;  Eksch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  Nicl- 
ron,  “ Memoires.” 

Pacioli.  See  Paccioli. 

Pacius  a Beriga.  See  Pacio. 

Pack,  (Richardson,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  Suf- 
folk about  1680.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
army.  He  published  a volume  of  poems,  (1718,)  a “Life 
of  Pomponius  Atticus,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1728. 

Pacome.  See  Pachomius. 

Pac'o-rus,  [Gr.  lick opng,]  the  eldest  son  of  Orodes, 
King  of  Parthia,  was  born  about  66  B.C.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  associated  with  his  father  on  the  throne.  In 
51  B.C.  he  led  an  army  into  Syria,  where  he  was  defeated 
by  Caius  Cassius.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  the  Par- 
thian king  sent  to  Syria  another  expedition,  commanded 
by  Pacorus  and  Titus  Labienus,  a Roman,  who  gained  a 
victory  over  an  officer  of  Antony.  After  Pacorus  had 
subjected  Syria,  he  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  army 
of  Ventidius,  in  38  B.C. 

See  Dion  Cassius,  “History  of  Rome.” 

Pacorus,  a king  of  Parthia,  who  reigned  in  the  time 
of  Domitian  and  Trajan.  Little  is  known  respecting 
him. 

Pacthod,  pik'to',  (Michel  Marie,)  Count,  a French 
general,  born  in  Savoy  in  1764.  He  gained  the  rank  of 
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general  of  division  on  the  field  of  Espinosa,  (1808,)  and 
commanded  in  Naples  and  Illyria  from  1810  to  1812. 
Died  in  1830. 

Pacuvio.  See  Pacuvius. 

Pa-cu'vl-us,  [It.  Pacuvio,  pS-koo've-o,]  (Marcus,) 
an  eminent  Roman  tragic  poet  and  painter,  born  at 
Brundusium  about  220  B.C.,  was  a nephew  of  the  poet 
Ennius.  According  to  the  judgment  of  Quintilian  and 
other  ancient  critics,  his  dramas  had  some  merit.  His 
works  are  lost,  except  small  fragments.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety.  His  epitaph,  composed  by  himself,  has 
been  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Poetis  Latinis;”  Annibale  de  Leo,  “Dis- 
sertazione  intorno  la  Vita  di  M.  Pacuvio,”  1763 ; “ Nouvelle  Biogra- 
phic Gene  rale.” 

Faderna,  pi-d§R'nd,  (Paolo  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
painter  of  history  and  landscapes,  was  born  in  1649. 
His  landscapes  are  highly  praised.  Died  in  1708. 

Padilla,  de,  di  pf-Del'yi,  (Francesco,)  a Spanish 
historian,  born  at  Antequera  in  1527,  was  a nephew  of 
the  following.  He  wrote  an  “Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Spain.”  Died  in  1607. 

Padilla,  de,  (Don  Juan  Lopez,)  a Spanish  patriot 
and  general,  born  in  Castile,  was  a son  of  a nobleman. 
He  became  in  1520  the  leader  of  the  malcontents  whom 
the  extortions  and  misrule  of  the  Flemish  ministers  of 
Charles  V.  provoked  to  revolt.  The  insurgents  elected 
a council  called  Junta  de  las  Comunidades.  Padilla  de- 
feated the  royal  troops  at  Segovia,  took  Valladolid,  the 
capital  of  Spain,  and  deposed  the  regent,  Adrian  of 
Utrecht.  Dissensions  arose  among  the  popular  party, 
Padilla  was  deprived  of  the  command,  and  his  successor 
was  defeated.  About  the  end  of  1520  he  was  restored 
to  the  command.  He  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
at  Villalar  in  April,  1521,  and  executed  the  next  day. 

See  Robertson,  “ Charles  V.,”  vol.  ii.  book  iii. 

Padilla,  de,  (Lorenzo,)  a Spanish  historian,  born  at 
Antequera  about  1485.  He  was  eminent  for  learning, 
and  received  the  title  of  historiographer  to  Charles  V. 
He  left  in  manuscript  a “General  History  of  Spain,” 
and  a work  on  the  antiquities  of  Spain,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1669.  Died  in  1540. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “ Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Padilla,  de,  (Dona  Maria  Pacheco,)  the  wife  of 
Juan  Lopez,  noticed  above,  was  a woman  of  great  energy 
and  talents,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  popular  cause. 
After  her  husband’s  death  she  took  his  place  as  leader, 
and  made  heroic  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  defend 
Toledo  against  the  royalists.  She  escaped  to  Portugal, 
where  she  remained  until  her  death. 

See  Mariana,  “Historia  de  Espana.” 

Padilla,  de,  (Pedro,)  a Spanish  poet,  born  at  Linares, 
was  a friend  of  Cervantes.  He  published  “ Pastoral 
Eclogues,”  (1582,)  and  other  poems.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  pastoral  poets  of  his  time.  Died  about  1600. 

See  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Pad'mfi',  [modern  Hindoo  pron.  pud'mfi',]  written 
also  PedmS,  [from  padma , a “ lotus,”]  one  of  the  names 
of  Lakshm!,  (which  see.) 

Padouan  or  Padovano.  See  Cavino. 

Padouanino.  See  Leoni,  (Ottavio.) 

Padouanino,  pi-doo-fi-nee'no,  (Francesco,)  an  ex- 
cellent Italian  painter  of  history  and  portraits,  was  born 
at  Padua  in  1552.  He  was  correct  in  design  and  fertile 
in  invention.  Among  his  works  is  a picture  of  the  de- 
liverance of  two  persons  who  were  condemned  to  death. 
Died  in  1617. 

His  son  Ottavio  was  a skilful  portrait-painter.  He 
died  about  1634,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

Padovano.  See  Leoni,  (Luigi  and  Ottavio.) 

Paean,  pee'an,  [Gr.  Ilaiav,  Haif/uv,  or  Ilaiuv ; Fr. 
P£an,  pi'fiN',]  a name  applied  to  Apollo,  and  also  a 
surname  of  zEsculapius,  the  god  who  had  the  power  of 
healing.  It  was  afterwards  applied  to  hymns  sung  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  and  to  martial  songs  by  which  a 
victory  was  celebrated. 

Faelinck,  p&'link,  (Joseph,)  a Belgian  painter,  born 
near  Ghent  in  1781.  He  worked  at  Rome  five  years. 
Among  his  works  is  “ The  Discovery  of  the  Cross.” 
Died  at  Brussels  in  1839. 


Paeonius,  pe-o'ne-us,  [Ilcuuvioe,]  of  Ephesus,  a Greek 
architect,  probably  lived  about  400  B.c.  Fie  completed 
(with  Demetrius)  the  great  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

Paeonius  OF  Mende,  an  eminent  Greek  sculptor,  of 
whom  little  is  known,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
430  B.c.  He  adorned  with  statues  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
at  Olympia. 

Paer,  pi-aiR',  (Ferdinando,)  an  eminent  Italian 
composer,  born  at  Parma  in  177 1.  Having  produced 
some  successful  operas,  he  was  appointed  chapel-master 
at  Dresden  in  1801.  He  entered  the  service  of  Napoleon 
in  1807  as  imperial  composer,  and  was  employed  to  direct 
the  music  of  the  court  theatre.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Institute  in  1831.  Among  his  most  admired  operas  are 
“Griselda,”  (1796,)  “Achille,”  (1806,)  and  “Agnese,” 
(1811.)  Died  at  Paris  in  1839. 

See  Fetis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^nerale.” 

Faesiello.  See  Paisiello. 

Paez,  pi-gs',  (Francesco  Alvarez,)  a Portuguese 
monk,  asserted  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  in  a 
treatise  “ De  Planctu  Ecclesiae.”  Died  in  1532. 

Paez,  pi-Sth',  (Francisco,)  a Jesuit  missionary,  born 
at  Olmedo,  in  Spain,  in  1564.  He  entered  Abyssinia  in 
1603,  learned  a native  dialect,  and  converted  the  king, 
Za-Denghel.  He  is  said  to  have  visited  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  in  1618.  He  died  in  Abyssinia  in 
1622,  (as  is  supposed,)  leaving  a History  of  Abyssinia 
in  manuscript,  and  some  letters. 

Paez,  pi-Sth',  (Jos£  Antonio,)  a South  American 
general,  born  at  Varinas  about  1785.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  army  of  Bolivar  against  the  Spaniards. 
The  victory  at  the  great  battle  of  Carabobo,  or  Carabolo, 
in  1821,  is  ascribed  to  him.  In  1830  he  was  elected 
President  of  Venezuela  for  four  years.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1838  or  1839,  and  was  appointed  dictator  in  1846. 
Having  failed  in  an  armed  contest  with  Monagas  in 
1848,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  exiled  in  1850.  He 
died  in  New  York  in  1873. 

See  his  Autobiography,  “ Autobiografia  del  Josd  Antonio  Paez,” 
1867;  “North  American  Review”  for  July,  1827. 

Pagan,  de,  deh  pf'gbN',  (Blaise  Franqois,)  Count, 
an  eminent  French  engineer  and  geometer,  was  born  at 
Avignon  in  1604.  He  distinguished  himself  by  skill  and 
courage  in  the  war  against  the  French  Protestants,  and 
directed  the  siege  of  Nancy,  in  1633.  He  had  just  been 
made  a marechal-de-camp,  in  1642,  when  he  was  deprived 
of  sight  by  disease.  Continuing  to  apply  himself  with 
success  to  mathematics,  he  gained  a high  reputation  by 
his  writings.  In  1645  he  published  in  his  “Treatise  on 
Fortifications”  (“Traite  des  Fortifications”)  a new  sys- 
tem of  fortification,  which  quickly  superseded  all  others. 
Fie  is  reputed  one  of  the  greatest  masters  and  improvers 
of  the  art  on  which  that  work  treats.  Died  in  1665. 

See  Perrault,  “ Hommes  illustres.” 

Paganel,  pf'gi'nSF,  (Camille  Pierre  Alexis,)  a 
litterateur,  born  in  Paris  in  1797.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  six  times  between  1834  and  1846, 
and  voted  with  the  Centre.  Among  his  works  is  a “ His- 
tory of  Frederick  the  Great,”  (1830.)  Died  in  1859. 

Paganel,  (Pierre,)  a French  politician,  the  father  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Villeneuve  d’Agen  in  1745. 
He  was  a moderate  member  of  the  Convention  in  1792- 
95.  He  voted,  however,  for  the  death  and  reprieve  of 
the  king.  He  wrote  an  “ Essay  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion,” (3  vols.,  1810.)  Died  in  1826. 

Pagani,  pi-g3.'nee,  (Francesco,)  a Florentine  painter, 
born  in  1 53 1.  He  painted  frescos  in  his  native  city. 
Died  in  1561. 

Pagani,  (Gregorio,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1558.  He  was  a pupil  of  Cigoli, 
whose  style  he  imitated,  was  an  excellent  colorist,  and 
was  one  of  the  best  masters  that  Florence  possessed 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  master-piece, 
“ The  Discovery  of  the  Cross,”  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
His  extant  works  are  not  numerous.  Died  in  1605. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Pagani,  (Paolo,)  a painter,  born  in  the  duchy  of 
Milan  in  1661.  He  worked  in  Venice  with  success. 
The  gallery  of  Dresden  contains  his  picture  of  a Mag- 
dalene in  meditation.  Died  in  1716. 
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Pagani-Cesa.pi-gl'nee  cha'sl,  (Giuseppe  Urbano,) 
an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Belluno  in  1757.  He  wrote  “ La 
Villegiatura  di  Clizia,”  (1802,)  and  other  poems  of  some 
merit.  He  also  produced  a mediocre  version  of  Virgil’s 
“ Atneid,”  (1822.)  Died  in  1835. 

Paganini,  pi-gl-nee'nee,  (NiccoiA)  a celebrated  Ital- 
ian performer  on  the  violin,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1784. 
He  received  lessons  from  Rolla,  Ghiretti,  and  Paer, 
and  is  said  to  have  composed  a sonata  of  merit  at  the 
age  of  nine,  about  which  time  he  began  to  perform  in 
public  concerts,  and  by  his  wonderful  powers  produced 
the  most  extraordinary  excitement  among  the  audience. 
When  not  yet  fifteen,  he  escaped  from  the  control  of  his 
father,  and  commenced  business  on  his  own  account. 
But,  unhappily,  the  admiration  and  flatteries  which  he 
received,  and  the  control  of  large  sums  of  money,  which 
he  procured  almost  without  effort,  exerted  a most  in- 
jurious effect  on  his  moral  character,  and  he  fell  into 
habits  of  gambling  and  into  the  practice  of  other  vices. 
About  1802  he  retired  for  a time  from  public  view ; but 
his  former  habits  of  life,  and  the  necessity  of  excitement, 
soon  induced  or  compelled  him  to  return.  After  he  had 
given  concerts  in  the  great  cities  of  Italy,  he  visited  Vienna 
in  1828,  and  was  received  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 
His  performances  created  a furor  wholly  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  music.  He  gained  enormous  sums  of 
money  in  Paris  and  London.  His  marvellous  perform- 
ance on  a single  string  excited  especial  astonishment. 
He  composed  sonatas,  etc.  for  the  violin,  which  display 
an  inventive  genius.  Died  at  Nice  in  1840.  With  all 
his  rare  gifts,  he  is  said  to  have  been  sensual,  extremely 
avaricious,  and  excessively  vain. 

See  Schottky,  “ Paganini’s  Leben  und  Treiben,”  Prague,  1830; 
Conestabile,  “ Vita  del  celebre  N.  Paganini J.  Imbert  de  la 
PHALfeQUE,  “ Notice  sur  N.  Paganini,”  Paris,  1830;  G.  E.  Anders, 
“Paganini,  sa  Vie,  sa  Personne,”  etc.,  1831  ; Fr.  Fayolle,  “ Paga- 
nini et  Bdriot,”  1831;  F etis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musi- 
ciens ;”  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1831. 

Pagano,  pl-gl'no,  (Francesco  Maria,)  a political 
writer,  born  at  Brienza,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
1748.  He  obtained  the  chair  of  law  at  Naples  in  1787. 
His  principal  work  is  “ Political  Essays,”  (“  Saggi  po- 
litici,”  1792.)  He  was  a partisan  of  the  Neapolitan  re- 
public formed  in  1798.  Having  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  royalists,  he  was  executed  in  1800. 

Paganucoi,  pl-gl-noot'chee,  (Jean,)  a French  mer- 
chant, born  at  Lyons  in  1729,  wrote  an  excellent  “Mer- 
chants’ Manual,”  (“  Manuel  des  Negotiants,”  3 vols., 
1762.)  Died  in  1797. 

Page,  (John,)  an  American  patriot  and  Governor, 
born  in  Gloucester  county,  Virginia,  in  1743.  He  ren- 
dered important  services  during  the  Revolution,  was 
a member  of  Congress  from  Virginia  for  eight  years, 
(1789-97,)  and  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia  in 
1802.  He  was  a personal  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Died  at  Richmond  in  1808. 

Page,  (Thomas  Jefferson,)  an  American  naval 
officer,  born  in  Virginia  about  1815.  He  was  appointed 
a commander  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1855. 

Page,  (William,)  an  English  divine,  born  at  Harrow 
in  1590,  was  master  of  a free  school  at  Reading.  He 
wrote  “The  Peace-Maker,  or  a Brief  Motive  to  Unity.” 
Died  in  1663. 

Page,  (William,)  an  American  painter,  born  at  Al- 
bany in  1811.  He  studied  for  a time  under  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  in  New  York,  and  subsequently  produced  several 
portraits  and  historical  pieces  which  established  his 
reputation.  He  visited  Rome  about  1850,  and  returned 
in  i860  to  New  York.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
the  “ Flight  into  Egypt,”  “ Moses  and  Aaron  on  Mount 
Horeb,”  and  “ The  Infant  Bacchus.” 

See  Tuckerman,  “ Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Pagenstecher,  pl'gen-stAK'er,  (Alexander  Ar- 
nold,) a German  jurisconsult,  born  at  Bentheim  in 
1659.  He  became  professor  of  law  at  Groningen,  and 
wrote  many  works.  Died  in  1716. 

Pages.  See  Garnier-Pag£s. 

Pages,  pi'zhSs',  (Franqois  Xavier,)  a French  littS- 
rateur , born  at  Aurillac  in  1745.  He  published,  besides 
many  novels,  “ Historical  Tableaux  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution,” (3  vols.,  1791-1804.)  Died  in  1802. 


Pages,  (Pierre  Marie  Franqois,)  a French  voyager, 
born  at  Toulouse  in  1748,  was  a captain  in  the  navy. 
He  published  in  1782  “Voyages  around  the  World  and 
towards  the  Poles  in  1767-1776.”  He  was  massacred 
be  the  negroes  in  Saint  Domingo  in  1793. 

Pages  de  l’Ariege,  pi'zhSs'  deh  li're'Azh',  (Jean 
Pierre,)  a French  political  writer,  born  in  Ariege  in 
1784.  He  was  an  editor  of  several  Liberal  journals  of 
Paris  after  the  restoration.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  published  several  works. 

Pag'et,  (Lord  Clarence  Edward,)  a British  ad- 
miral, a brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  was  born 
in  1811.  He  served  as  captain  in  the  navy,  and  com- 
manded the  Princess  Royal  in  the  Baltic  in  1854.  He 
was  elected  to  Parliament  by  the  Liberals  in  1847,  and 
again  in  1857.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Admiralty.  He  became  a vice-admiral  in  1865. 

Paget  or  Pag'it,  (Eusebius,)  an  English  Puritan 
minister  and  writer,  born  in  Northamptonshire  about 
1542.  He  became  rector  of  Saint  Anne  and  Saint 
Agnes,  London,  in  1604.  His  chief  work  is  a “History 
of  the  Bible.”  Died  in  1617. 

Paget,  (George  Frederick  Augustus,)  Lord,  a 
brother  of  Clarence  Edward,  noticed  above,  was  born  in 
1818.  He  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  dragoons  about 
1846,  distinguished  himself  at  Balaklava,  (1854,)  and 
attained  the  rank  of  general  in  1877.  He  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  some  years  as  Liberal  member 
for  Beaumaris.  Died  in  1880. 

Paget,  (James,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  physiologist  and 
surgeon,  was  bom  in  Great  Yarmouth  in  1814.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1836,  and 
afterwards  became  Hunterian  professor  of  surgery. 
Among  his  works  are  “Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,” 
(1853.)  He  was  created  a baronet  in  1871,  and  was 
chosen  president  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1875. 

Paget,  (William,)  Baron,  an  English  statesman, 
born  in  London  in  1506.  He  became  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state  in  1543.  Designated  by  Henry  VIII.  as 
one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  Paget  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  was 
keeper  of  the  seals  in  the  following  reign.  In  1561  he 
advised  Elizabeth  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  King  of 
Navarre  and  the  Huguenots  rather  than  the  King  of 
Spain.  Died  in  1563. 

Paggi,  pid'jee,  or  Fagi,  pl'jee,  (Giovanni  Battista,) 
an  eminent  Italian  painter,  born  at  Genoa  in  1554,  was 
a pupil  of  Luca  Cambiaso.  He  worked  about  twenty 
years  at  Florence,  and  returned  to  Genoa  in  1600,  after 
which  he  adorned  the  churches  of  that  city  with  many 
paintings.  He  was  the  master  of  a school  in  which  sev- 
eral able  artists  were  formed,  and  excelled  as  a colorist. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  “The  Transfiguration”  and 
“ The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.”  Died  in  1627. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Soprani,  “Vite  de’ 
Pittori  Genovesi.” 

Pagi,  pi'zhe',  (Antoine,)  a French  chronologist,  born 
in  Provence  in  1624.  His  reputation  is  founded  on  his 
“ Historical  and  Chronological  Criticism  on  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Annals  of  Baronius,”  (“  Critica  historico- 
chronologica  in  Annales  Ecclesiasticos  Baronii,”  4 vols., 
1705.)  Died  in  1699. 

Pagi,  (Franqois,)  a French  historian,  born  at  Lam- 
besc  in  1654,  was  a nephew  of  the  preceding.  Died 
in  1721. 

Pagi,  L’Abb6,  a French  historian,  born  at  Martigtie 
about  1690.  He  published  a “ History  of  the  Revolu 
tions  of  the  Low  Countries,”  (1727.) 

Pagit.  See  Paget,  (Eusebius.) 

Paglia,  pll'yA,  ( Antonio,  ) a distinguished  Italian 
painter,  born  in  1680.  He  was  a skilful  imitator  of  the 
old  masters.  He  worked  in  Brescia,  the  churches  of 
which  contain  many  of  his  pictures.  Died  in  1747. 

Paglia,  (Francesco,)  the  father  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Brescia  in  1636,  was  a pupil  of  Guercino.  He 
excelled  in  portraits  and  in  the  science  of  clair-obscur. 
He  died  soon  after  1700. 

Pagnerre,  ptn'yaiR',  (Laurent  Antoine,)  a French 
republican,  born  in  Seine-et-Oise  in  1805.  He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  mayor  of  Paris,  Garnier-Pages, 
in  February,  1848,  secretary-general  of  the  provisional 
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government  on  the  ist  of  March,  and  director  of  the 
Comptoir  national  d’Escompte  on  the  9th  of  March.  He 
was  the  first  proposer  of  this  institution,  which  rendered 
great  services  to  the  public  in  that  crisis.  Died  in  1854. 

Pagnest,  pig'ni',  (Amable  Louis  Claude,)  a French 
portrait-painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1790;  died  in  1819. 

Fagnini,  pftn-yee'nee,  [Lat.  Pagni'nus,]  (Luca  An- 
tonio,) an  Italian  classical  scholar  and  monk,  born  at 
Pistoia  in  1737.  He  wrote  Greek  and  Latin  epigrams, 
“ Epigrammi  morali  cento,”  (1799,)  which  were  admired, 
and  produced  good  translations  of  Anacreon,  (1766,) 
Theocritus,  (1780,)  Hesiod,  (1797,)  and  Horace’s  “ Sa- 
tires and  Epistles,”  (1814.)  He  corresponded  with  Alfieri, 
Frugoni,  and  CesarottL  In  1806  he  became  professor  of 
Latin  at  Pisa.  Died  in  1814. 

See  Ciampi,  “Elogium  L.  A.  Pagnini,”  1814;  Tipaldo,  “Bio- 
gTafia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Pagnina,  pSn-yee'no,  [Lat.  Pagni'nus,]  (Sante,)  an 
Italian  Orientalist,  was  born  at  Lucca  about  1470.  He 
entered  the  order  of  Dominicans,  and  became  a resident 
of  Lyons  in  1525.  He  produced  a Latin  version  of  the 
Bible  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  (1528,)  which 
was  highly  commended  by  Buxtorf,  Huet,  and  other 
critics.  Among  his  works  is  a “ Hebrew-Latin  Dic- 
tionary,” (1529.)  Died  about  1538. 

See  A.  P£kicaud,  “ Notice  surS.  Pagnino,”  1850;  Tiraboschi, 
“ Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Pagninus.  See  Pagnino. 

Fahlen,  von  der,  fon  d£r  pi'len,  (Peter,)  Baron  or 
Count,  a Russian  general,  born  about  1744.  He  gained 
the  favour  of  the  Czar  Paul,  who  appointed  him  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Saint  Petersburg.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  assassination  of  Paul,  in  1801,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  chief  of  that  conspiracy.  He  retired  to 
his  estate  in  Livonia,  where  he  died  in  1826. 

Pahlen,  von  der,  (Peter,)  Count,  a Russian  gen- 
eral, and  son  of  the  preceding,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  campaigns  of  1812  and  1813.  He  was  ambassador 
to  Paris  from  1835  to  1842. 

Paice.  See  Pace,  (Richard.) 

Paillet,  pt'yi',  (Alphonse  Gabriel  Victor,)  an 
eminent  French  advocate,  born  at  Soissons  in  1795, 
settled  in  Paris  about  1826,  and  acquired  a very  high 
reputation  for  eloquence  and  probity.  He  displayed 
consummate  art  in  the  statement  and  exposition  of  facts. 
In  1849  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Died  in  1855.  “Nature  had  given  him,”  says  the  “Bio- 
graphie  Universelle,”  “in  a just  measure  and  in  perfect 
equilibrium,  all  the  qualities  which  are  requisite  to  form 
a great  advocate.” 

See,  also,  J.  Larnac,  “ Isloge  de  M.  Paillet,”  1857. 

Pailliet,  pt'ye-S.',  or  Paillet,  pi'yi',  (Jean  Bap- 
tiste Joseph,)  a'French  jurist,  born  at  Orleans  in  1789. 
He  published  a “Manual  of  French  Law,”  (9th  edition, 
1836,)  which  was  perhaps  more  popular  than  any  other 
similar  book.  He  also  wrote  other  works.  Died  about 
i860. 

Paillot  de  Montabert,  pi'yo'  deh  miN'ti'baiR', 
(Jean  Nicolas,)  a French  painter,  born  at  Troyes  in 
1771.  He  wrote  a “ Complete  Treatise  on  Painting,” 
(9  vols.,  1829.)  Died  in  1849. 

Paine,  pan,  (Eleazar  A.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Ohio  about  1815,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1839. 
He  became  a brigadier-general  about  September,  1861, 
and  served  in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  in  1862-63. 

Paine,  (Elijah,)  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist,  born  at 
Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  in  1757.  He  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1794,  and  in  1801  became  judge 
of  the  United  States  court  for  Vermont.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  of  other  learned  institutions.  Died  in  1842. 

Paine,  (Elijah,)  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Williamstown,  Vermont,  in  1796,  and  rose  to  eminence  as 
a jurist.  He  published,  in  conjunction  with  John  Duer, 
“ Practice  in  Civil  Actions  and  Proceedings  in  the  State 
of  New  York,”  (1830.)  Died  in  1853. 

Paine,  (Martyn,)  M.D.,  LL.D.,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Williamstown,  Vermont,  in  1794,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1813.  He  afterwards 
settled  in  New  York,  where  he  gained  a high  reputation 
and  extensive  practice.  In  1841  he  was  one  of  the  founders 


of  the  University  Medical  College,  in  which  he  filled  the 
chair  of  therapeutics  and  materia  medica.  He  has  pub- 
lished, among  other  works,  “The  Cholera  Asphyxia  of 
New  York,”  “ Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,” 
(1840,)  and  “Institutes  of  Medicine,”  (1847.)  The  two 
last-named  have  a very  high  reputation.  He  has  also 
written  a treatise  on  “Theoretical  Geology.” 

Paine,  (Robert  Treat,)  an  American  jurist  and  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  born  at 
Boston  in  1731.  He  was  a member  of  Congress  for  about 
four  years,  (1774-78.)  In  1780  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee which  formed  the  State  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  1790  became  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  that  State.  Died  in  1814. 

See  Goodrich,  “Lives  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.” 

Paine,  (Robert  Treat,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  in  1773.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1792,  and,  having  subsequently 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802.  He  was 
the  author  of  a very  popular  political  song,  entitled 
“ Adams  and  Liberty,”  and  of  other  works,  in  prose  and 
verse.  Died  in  1811. 

See  R.  W.  Griswold,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,”  p.  75. 

Paine,  (Thomas,)  a political  and  deistical  writer, 
born  at  Thetford,  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  January,  1737. 
His  father  was  a Quaker,  and  brought  up  his  son  to  his 
own  trade,  that  of  stay-maker.  Paine  married  young, 
and  settled  in  1759  at  Sandwich.  Having  lost  his  wife 
about  1761,  he  removed  to  London,  where  for  a short 
time  he  was  employed  as  a school-teacher.  After  seve- 
ral changes  of  business  and  residence,  he  emigrated  to 
America  in  1774,  with  a letter  of  recommendation  from 
Dr.  Franklin,  whom  he  met  in  London.  He  became 
editor  of  the  “ Pennsylvania  Magazine,”  and  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  Revolution  by  his  famous  pamphlet  called 
“ Common  Sense,”  in  which  he  advocated  the  policy  of 
separation  and  independence.  It  was  issued  in  January, 

1776,  and  appears  to  have  contributed  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  to  the  advancement  of  republican  ideas. 
He  enlisted  as  a volunteer  in  the  army  in  the  autumn 
of  1776.  To  counteract  the  depression  of  spirits  which 
prevailed  in  the  winter  of  1776-77,  he  published  “The 
Crisis,”  a periodical,  which  appeared  at  irregular  in- 
tervals for  some  years  and  was  very  successful.  The 
phrase  “ These  are  the  times  that  try  men’s  souls”  was 
first  used  in  the  “ Crisis.”  He  was  secretary  to  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs  in  Congress  from  April, 

1777,  to  January,  1779,  and  went  to  France  in  1781,  with 
Colonel  Laurens,  to  negotiate  a loan  for  the  United 
States.  His  services  in  the  Revolution  were  rewarded 
by  Congress  in  1785  with  a present  of  three  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  State  of  New  York  gave  him  three 
hundred  acres  of  land. 

In  1787  he  visited  France,  from  which  he  passed  to 
England.  He  invented  an  iron  bridge,  and  procured  the 
construction  of  such  a bridge  at  Rotherham,  in  York- 
shire. He  returned  to  Paris  in  1789,  and,  in  answer  to 
Burke’s  “ Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,”  wrote 
his  “ Rights  of  Man,”  (1791,)  which  obtained  great  popu- 
larity. In  September,  1792,  he  was  elected  a member 
of  the  French  National  Convention  by  the  citizens  of 
the  Pas-de-Calais.  He  acted  with  the  Girondists,  and, 
in  the  trial  of  the  king,  voted  for  his  banishment.  About 
the  end  of  1793  he  was  expelled  from  the  Convention,  as 
a foreigner,  by  the  Jacobins,  who  also  issued  a decree 
that  all  natives  of  England  found  in  France  should  be 
imprisoned.  He  was  accordingly  cast  into  prison,  and 
narrowly  escaped  death  in  the  reign  of  terror.  In 
November,  1794,  he  was  released,  through  the  influence 
of  James  Monroe,  (afterwards  President  of  the  United 
States,)  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Convention.  He 
produced  in  1795  a deistical  work  entitled  “The  Age  of 
Reason,”  which  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  his  polit- 
ical friends.*  This  work,  although  characterized  by  a 
certain  vigour  as  well  as  flippancy  of  style,  and  though 
from  its  very  indecency  calculated  to  obtain  currency 
among  the  less  refined  portion  of  society,  yet,  being 


* See  an  interesting  letter  from  Franklin  to  Paine  on  this  subject, 
in  Sparks’s  edition  of  Franklin’s  works,  vol.  x.  p.  281. 
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conspicuously  wanting  in  a spirit  of  candour,  and  betray- 
ing an  utter  deficiency  in  true  scholarship,  is  likely  to  exert 
but  little  influence  upon  intelligent  and  reflecting  minds, 
and  least  of  all  on  those  whose  learning  qualifies  them 
to  judge  of  the  ignorance  of  the  writer  and  the  essential 
shallowness  of  most  of  his  arguments.  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1802,  and  passed  his  latter  years 
in  private  life  and  comparative  obscurity.  He  became 
intemperate  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Died  in  New 
York  in  June,  1809. 

See  Cheetham,  “ Memoirs  of  Thomas  Paine,”  1809  ; Carule, 
“Life  of  Thomas  Paine,”  1814;  G.  Chalmers,  “Life  of  Thomas 
Paine,”  1791;  G.  Vale,  “Life  of  Thomas  Paine,”  1841;  W.  T. 
Sherwin,  “Life  of  Thomas  Paine,”  1819;  William  Cobbett, 
“Life  of  Thomas  Paine;”  Duyckinck,  “ Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Literature,”  vol.  i.  ; Ai.libone,  “Dictionary  of  Authors;”  “ North 
American  Review”  for  July,  1843  ; “Atlantic  Monthly”  for  July  and 
December,  1859  ; “ Monthly  Review”  for  May,  1791,  and  March, 
1792  ; “ New  American  Cyclopaedia.” 

Paint'er,  (William,)  an  English  writer  or  translator, 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  published  “The 
Palace  of  Pleasure,  beautified,  adorned,  and  well  fur- 
nished with  Pleasant  Histories  and  Excellent  Novels,” 
etc.,  (2  vols.,  1566-69.)  Died  after  1590. 

Paisiello,  pl-se-el'lo,  or  Paesiello,  pi-i-se-el'lo, 
(Giovanni,)  a celebrated  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Tarento  in  1741,  studied  five  years  under  Durante  at 
Naples.  About  1764  he  produced  operas  entitled  “La 
Pupilla”  and  “11  Mondo  alia  Rovescio,”  which  extended 
his  reputation  throughout  Italy.  He  was  chapel-master 
to  the  King  of  Naples  from  1786  to  1798.  Having  been 
invited  by  Bonaparte,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1802,  and 
officiated  as  chapel-master  for  two  years.  He  returned 
to  Naples  in  1804.  Among  his  popular  operas  are  “ King 
Theodore,”  (“  II  Re  Teodoro,”)  “ The  Barber  of  Seville,” 
“ Frascatina,”  “La  Locanda,”  “ Pirro,”  and  “ Io  son 
Lindoro,”  (or  “ Hope  told  a Flattering  Tale.”)  “ He  is 
superior  to  his  rivals,”  says  Denne-Baron,  “ in  the 
suavity  of  his  melody  and  the  charm  of  his  expression.” 
His  works  display  verve,  originality,  an  extreme  fertility 
of  invention,  and  a grace  and  elegance  which  are  almost 
unequalled.  Died  in  1816. 

See  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  “Notice  sur  Paisiello;”  Fetis, 
“Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;”  Lesueur,  “Notice  sur 
G.  Paisiello,”  1816;  Schizzi,  “ Raggionamento  della  Vita  di  G.  Pai- 
siello,” 1837;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Paitoni,  pl-to'nee,  (Giacomo  Maria,)  an  Italian 
monk  and  bibliographer,  born  at  Venice  about  1710. 
Plis  reputation  is  founded  on  an  accurate  work  entitled 
“Library  of  Ancient  Latin  and  Greek  Authors,”  etc., 
(“  Biblioteca  degli  Autori  antichi  Greci  e Latini  vol- 
garizzati,”  5 vols.,  1767.)  Died  in  1774. 

Paixhans,  paks'anz  or  pik'sfiN',  (Henri  Joseph,)  a 
French  general,  born  at  Metz  in  1783.  He  served  in  the 
campaigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Moskwa,  (1812.)  He  represented  Metz  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  many  years,  ending  in  1848,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  general  of  division.  He  made  improvements 
in  artillery  and  projectiles,  which  bear  his  name,  and 
published  several  works  on  artillery  and  the  art  of  war. 
The  Paixhan  guns  were  first  used  in  France  about  1824. 
Died  in  1854. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale;”  “Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view” for  June,  1S28. 

Pajol,  pt'zhol',  (Claude  Pierre,)  Comte,  a French 
general,  born  at  Besangon  in  1772.  He  signalized  him- 
self at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  (1805,)  was  made  a general 
of  brigade  in  1807,  and  became  a general  of  division 
in  1812.  His  defence  of  Montereau  was  praised  by  Na- 
poleon, who  appointed  him  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of 
honour  in  1814.  He  fought  against  Charles  X.,  and  was 
second  in  command  of  the  Parisian  troops  in  July,  1830. 
Died  in  1844. 

Pajon,  pf'zhbN',  (Claude,)  a French  Protestant 
minister,  born  at  Romorantin  in  1626.  He  preached  at 
Orleans,  and  gained  a high  reputation  by  his  writings, 
among  which  is  a defence  of  the  Protestant  faith  against 
Nicole,  entitled  “Examen  des  Prejuges  legitimes,”  (de 
Nicole,)  (1675.)  Died  in  1685. 

Pajot,  pi'zho',  (Louis  L£on,)  Comte  d’Ons-en-Bray, 
(dbN  s6n  bRi,)  a French  mechanician  and  collector,  born 
in  Paris  in  1678.  He  collected  a rich  cabinet  of  machines 
and  rare  works  of  art,  etc.  He  invented  an  anemometer, 


and  wrote  several  scientific  treatises.  In  1708  he  became 
director-general  of  the  post-office.  Died  in  1754. 

Pajou,  pi'zhoo',  (Augustin,)  a French  sculptor,  born 
in  Paris  in  1730,  was  a pupil  of  Lemoyne.  He  gained 
the  grand  prize  in  1748,  and  went  as  royal  pensioner  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  twelve  years.  He  enjoyed 
great  celebrity  in  France  in  his  time.  Among  his  works 
are  statues  of  Pascal,  Descartes,  Fenelon,  Turenne,  and 
Bossuet.  Died  at  Paris  in  1809. 

See  Lebreton,  “ Notice  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  Pajou,”  1810; 
“ Biographie  Universelle.” 

Pajou,  (Jacques  Augustin,)  a historical  painter,  a son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1766  ; died  in  1828. 

Pakenham,  pa'ken-am,  (Sir  Edward,)  a British 
general,  who  commanded  the  army  which  attacked  New 
Orleans  and  was  defeated  by  General  Jackson,  January 
8,  1815.  He  was  killed  in  this  action.  He  was  a brother- 
in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Pakenham,  (Sir  Thomas,)  a British  admiral,  born  in 
1758.  As  captain  of  a ship  of  seventy-four  guns,  he  took 
part  in  Lord  Howe’s  victory  over  the  French  in  June, 
1794.  He  became  admiral  about  1810.  Died  in  1836. 

Pa'king-ton,  (Dorothy,)  a learned  English  lady, 
was  a daughter  of  Lord  Coventry,  and  wife  of  Sir  John 
Pakington.  Died  in  1679.  She  was  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  “The  Whole  Duty  of  Man.” 

Pakington,  (Sir  John  Somerset,)  an  English  con- 
servative politician,  a son  of  William  Russell,  of  Powick 
Court,  Worcestershire,  was  born  in  1799.  Pie  assumed 
the  name  of  his  uncle  about  1830.  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1837,  and  was  colonial  secretary  in  1852,  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty  February,  1858,  to  July,  1859,  and 
secretary  of  state  for  war  March,  1867,  to  December, 
1868.  He  will  be  remembered  for  his  share  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Engish  navy.  In  1874  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Lord  Hampton.  He  died  in  1880. 

Palacky,  (Francis,)  an  eminent  Bohemian  his- 
torian and  critic,  born  at  Hodslawitzin  June,  1798,  was  a 
Protestant.  He  was  appointed  historiographer  of 
Bohemia  about  1830,  and  edited  the  “Journal  of  the 
Bohemian  Museum"”  from  1827  to  1837.  He  was  an 
active  supporter  of  liberal  principles  in  1848,  and  pre- 
sided over  a Congress  of  Slavonians  at  Prague  in  that 
year.  His  principal  work  is  an  excellent  “ History  of 
Bohemia,”  in  German,  (1836-60.)  He  died  in  1876. 

Paladini,  (Arcangela.)  a painter  and  poetess, 
born  at  Pisa  in  1599  ; died  in  1622. 

Paladini,  (Filippo,)  a Florentine  painter,  born  about 
1544,  father  of  the  preceding.  His  picture  of  the  “Death 
of  John  the  Baptist  ” is  admired.  Died  in  1614. 

Paleemon,  pa-lee'mon,  [Gr.  Ilahaipuv  ; Fr.  Pal^mon, 
pf 'li'miN',]  in  the  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of  Athamas 
and  Ino,  was  first  called  Melicerta.  He  was  regarded 
as  a marine  divinity,  and  the  Isthmian  games  were  insti- 
tuted in  his  honour.  He  was  identified  with  the  Roman 
Portumnus.  (See  Melicerta.) 

Palaemon,  pa-lee'mon,  (Quintus  Remjuius,)  a Ro- 
man grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
about  45  a.d. 

Palaeologus,  pa-le-ol'o-gus,  [Gr.  Tlalaioloyot; ; Fr. 
Pal£ologue,  pt'li'o'log',]  the  name  of  an  illustrious 
Byzantine  family  which  acquired  distinction  in  the  elev- 
enth century.  They  reigned  in  Constantinople  from 
1260  until  1453,  when  that  capital  was  taken  by  the 
Turks.  (See  Andronicus  II.,  Constantinus  XIII., 
Manuel  II.,  John  VI.,  and  John  VII.) 

Falsephatus,  pa-lif'a-tus,  a Greek  historian  of  Aby- 
dos,  was  a friend  of  Aristotle,  and  lived  about  350  b.c. 
According  to  Suidas,  he  wrote  on  Attica,  Arabia,  and 
Cyprus. 

Palaephatus,  a Greek  writer  of  an  uncertain  period, 
to  whom  Suidas  attributes  an  “ Explanation  of  Things 
related  in  Mythology.”  By  some  critics  this  is  identified 
with  an  extant  work  “ On  Things  Incredible,”  (irepl  tuv 
amaruv.)  Suidas  also  mentions  an  Athenian  epic  poet 
of  this  name,  who  lived  before  Homer. 

Palafox,  de,  di  pi-li-fbH',  (Juan,)  a Spanish  bishop 
and  writer,  born  in  Aragon  in  1600.  He  became  Bishop 
of  Osma  in  1653.  He  wrote,  besides  works  of  devotion, 
“ The  Shepherd  of  Christmas  Eve,”  (“  Pastor  de  Noche 
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Buena,”  1655,)  and  “ The  Conquest  of  China  by  the  Tar- 
tars,” (1678.)  Died  in  1659. 

See  Dinouart,  “Vie  de  J.  de  Palafox,”  1767;  Champion, 
“ Histoire  de  J.  de  Palafox,”  1688. 

Palafox  y Melzi,  pi-lfi-fctH'  e mel'Mee,  (Jos£,)  com- 
monly called  simply  Palafox,  (which  in  pronunciation 
is  usually  Anglicized  as  pil'a-foks',)  a Spanish  general, 
born  in  Aragon  in  1780.  He  became  in  his  youth  a 
member  of  the  military  household  of  the  king.  When 
an  attack  on  Saragossa  by  the  French  was  expected,  in 
1808,  he  was  nominated  captain-general  by  popular  ac- 
clamation. Fie  defended  that  city  obstinately  for  sixty 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  term  the  French  retired,  August, 
1808.  Another  force,  under  Lannes,  renewed  the  siege 
in  November,  and  Palafox  was  forced  to  capitulate  in 
February,  1809.  He  supported  the  popular  cause  against 
Ferdinand  VII.  in  1820.  About  1836  he  was  made  Duke 
of  Saragossa.  Died  in  1847. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Fal'a-mas,  [Ilaka/zuf,]  (Gregorius,)  a Greek  monk 
and  mystical  writer,  lived  about  1350.  He  was  the 
leader  of  a sect  or  party  called  Palamites,  whose  claims 
to  mystical  light  caused  a great  controversy. 

Palamede.  See  Palamedes. 

Pal-a-me'des,  [Gr.  lidkajiifirg  ; Fr.  Palamede,  pf'- 
lihnid',]  a personage  of  classic  mythology,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  scales,  measures,  chess,  dice, 
and  several  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  Having  joined 
the  expedition  against  Troy,  he  exposed  by  an  ingenious 
stratagem  the  feigned  insanity  of  Ulysses,  and  thereby 
incurred  his  enmity.  The  poets  relate  that  Ulysses 
concealed  in  the  tent  of  Palamedes  a sum  of  money 
and  a forged  letter  from  Priam,  on  the  evidence  of  which 
Palamedes  was  convicted  of  treason  and  put  to  death. 

See  Virgil,  “zEneid,”  book  ii.  82. 

Palaprat,  pi'lt'pRi',  (Jean  de  Bigot,)  a French 
dramatic  poet,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1650.  He  was  sec- 
retary to  the  grand  prior  of  Vendome,  and  was  noted 
for  wit.  He  wrote  dramas  entitled  “The  Secret  Re- 
vealed” and  “ The  Prude  of  the  Time,”  (“  La  Prude  du 
Temps,”)  and  assisted  Brueys  in  the  composition  of 
several  plays.  Died  in  1721. 

Pal-a-tPnus,  a surname  given  by  the  Romans  to 
Apollo,  to  whom  a temple  was  erected  on  Mount  Pala- 
tine. 

Palazzi,  pi-Ht'see,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  historian, 
born  at  Venice  about  1640.  He  wrote  many  mediocre 
works,  among  which  is  a “ History  of  the  German  Em- 
pire,” (9  vols.,  1671-79.)  Died  about  1702. 

Paleario.  See  Palearius. 

Pal-e-a'ri-us  or  Paleario,  pi-la-d're-o,  (Aonius  or 
Aonio,)  a good  Italian  writer  and  scholar,  was  born  in 
the  Campagna  of  Rome  about  1500.  His  proper  name 
was  Della  Paglia,  (pil'yS.)  He  acquired  distinction 
as  a Latin  poet,  and  became  professor  of  eloquence  at 
Milan  in  1555.  His  Latin  poem  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  (1536)  was  commended  by  Sadolet.  Having 
been  converted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  or 
advocated  religious  liberty,  he  was  tried  for  heresy  and 
hung  at  Rome  in  1570. 

See  “ Life  and  Times  of  Aonio  Paleario,”  by  M.  Young,  2 vols., 
i860;  Gurlitt,  “ Leben  des  A.  Palearius,”  1805;  Bayle,  “ His- 
torical and  Critical  Dictionary Niceron,  “Memoires.” 

Palemon.  See  Pal/emon. 

Palencia,  de,  (Alfonso.)  See  Alfonso  de  Pa- 

LENCIA. 

Palencia,  de,  d&  pi-lln'the-i,  (Fernando,)  a Spanish 
soldier  and  writer,  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
served  in  the  army  in  Peru,  and  published  in  1571  a 
“ History  of  Peru.” 

See  Prescott,  “ History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,”  vol.  ii. 
book  v 

Paleologue.  See  Pal^ologus. 

Paleotti,  pi-li-ot'tee,  (Gabriel,)  an  Italian  cardinal, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1524.  He  was  sent  to  the  Council 
of  Trent  by  Pius  IV.,  and  became  a cardinal  in  1565. 
Among  his  works  is  “De  Bono  Senectutis,”  (1598.) 
Died  in  1597. 

Pa'les,  [Fr.  PalLs,  pi'ISs',]  a divinity  who  presided 
over  cattle,  shepherds,  and  pastures  among  the  ancient 
Romans.  Pales  was  represented  by  some  as  a male  and 


by  others  as  a female  deity,  and  was  the  personification 
of  the  same  idea  as  Pan  among  the  Greeks. 

Palestrina,  da,  dit  pi-lis-tRee'nS,  (Giovanni  Pier- 
luigi,) an  Italian  composer  of  great  celebrity,  was  born 
at  Palestrina,  (the  ancient  Praeneste,)  near  Rome,  about 
1524.  He  studied  at  Rome  under  Claude  Goudimel,  a 
Frenchman.  In  1551  he  was  appointed  chapel-master 
to  Pope  Julius  III.  He  produced  in  1554  his  first  work, 
four  masses  for  four  voices,  and  obtained  a place  among 
the  singers  of  the  pontifical  chapel,  -from  which  Paul 
IV.  removed  him  because  he  was  married.  From  1561 
to  1571  he  was  chapel-master  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore.  During  this  period  the  pope  resolved  to  reform 
the  music  of  the  Church  or  to  banish  it.  Palestrina 
was  directed  to  compose  a mass  which  should  be  con- 
formed to  a pure  orthodox  standard.  The  result  was 
the  famous  mass  for  six  voices,  called  the  “Mass  of 
Pope  Marcellus,”  (1565,)  which  was  received  with  great 
admiration  and  determined  his  superiors  to  retain  music 
in  the  Roman  Church.  “The  unrivalled  genius  of  Pa- 
lestrina,” says  Denne-Baron,  referring  to  this  mass, 
“ created  the  only  kind  of  music  which  comports  with 
the  majesty  of  the  Church  ; and  among  the  productions 
of  succeeding  composers  nothing  has  equalled  the  power, 
the  profound  and  simple  accent,  the  mystic  tenderness, 
the  ravishing  sweetness,  of  his  chants.”  (“  Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Generale.”)  In  1571  he  was  appointed  chapel- 
master  in  Saint  Peter’s.  Died  in  1594. 

See  Winterfeld,  “ J.  Pierluigi  von  Palestrina,”  etc.,  1832; 
Baini,  “Memorie  storico-critiche  della  Vita  e delle  Opere  di  Pales- 
trina,” 1828;  F£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Paletta,  p£-l§t't&,  or  Palletta,  pil-lSt'ta,  (Giovanni 
Battista,)  an  Italian  anatomist  and  writer,  born  in  the 
valley  of  Ossola,  in  Piedmont,  in  1747.  He  became 
surgeon-in-chief  of  the  grand  hospital  of  Milan  in  1787. 
Among  his  works  is  “ Pathological  Exercises,”  ( “ Exer- 
citationes  Pathologies,”  2 vols.,  1820.)  Died  in  1832. 

See  G.  Ferrario,  “Vita  del  Professore  G.  B.  Paletta,”  1833. 

Pa'ley,  (Frederick  Apthorp,)  an  English  scholar, 
a grandson  of  the  famous  author,  William  Paley,  was 
born  near  York  in  1816.  He  edited  the  works  of  Ais- 
chylus  and  Euripides,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
works  on  church  architecture. 

Paley,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  writer,  born 
at  Peterborough  in  1743.  He  graduated  in  1763  at 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge, — where  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  application,* — took 
holy  orders,  and  was  chosen  a Fellow  of  his  college  in 
1766.  He  was  subsequently  employed  as  a tutor  at 
Cambridge,  and  became  rector  of  Musgrove,  in  West- 
moreland, in  1775,  soon  after  which  date  he  married. 
In  1782  he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle.  He 
published  in  1785  “The  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,”  regarded  by  some  as  the  most  important 
of  all  his  works.  As  a writer  he  excels  in  logical  power 
and  in  clearness  of. style.  He  denies  the  existence  of  a 
moral  sense,  and  adopts  the  maxim  that  “ whatever  is 
expedient  is  right.”  He  was  liberal  in  theology,  was 
a friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  earnestly 
advocated  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  In  1790  he 
produced  an  admirable  work  entitled  “ Horse  Paulinae, 
or  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  History  of  Saint  Paul 
evinced.”  He  was  appointed  a prebendary  of  Saint 
Paul’s  in  1794,  and  was  presented  to  the  sub-deanery  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  About  1795  he  obtained  the  rec- 
tory of  Bishop-Wearmouth.  His  other  principal  works 
are  “ A View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,”  (3  vols., 
1794,)  one  of  the  best  works  ever  written  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  and  “ Natural  Theology,  or  Evidences 
of  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity,”  (1802,) 
which  has  a very  high  reputation  and  has  often  been 
reprinted.  Died  in  1805. 

“ This  excellent  writer,”  says  Mackintosh,  “ who,  after 
Clarke  and  Butler,  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the 

* It  is  said  that  during  the  early  part  of  his  term  at  Cambridge 
he  spent  his  time  in  agreeable  idleness.  One  of  his  companions 
called  on  him  early  one  morning,  and  told  him  he  had  been  unable  to 
sleep,  from  the  conviction  that  he  (Paley)  was  squandering  talents 
which,  if  properly  directed,  might  be  most  useful  to  himself  and  to 
the  world,  concluding  with  these  words:  “If  you  persist  in  your 
indolence,  I must  renounce  your  society.”  The  result  was  that  Paley 
entirely  changed  his  course  of  life. 
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Drightest  ori. aments  of  the  English  Church  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  is  in  the  history  of  philosophy  naturally 
placed  after  Tucker,  to  whom,  with  praiseworthy  libe- 
rality, he  owns  his  extensive  obligations.  . . . His  style 
is  as  near  perfection  in  its  kind  as  any  in  our  language. 
. . . The  most  original  and  ingenious  of  his  writings  is 
the  ‘ Horse  Paulinas.’  ‘ The  Evidences  of  Christianity’ 
are  formed  out  of  an  admirable  translation  of  Butler’s 
‘ Analogy’  and  a most  skilful  abridgment  of  Lardner’s 
‘Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.’  . . . His ‘Natural 
Theology’  is  the  wonderful  work  of  a man  who  after 
sixty  had  studied  anatomy  in  order  to  write  it  ;*  and  it 
could  only  have  been  surpassed  by  a man  who  to  great 
originality  of  conception  and  clearness  of  exposition 
added  the  advantage  of  a high  place  in  the  first  class 
of  physiologists.  ...  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Paley 
was  sometimes  rather  a lax  moralist, — especially  on 
public  duties.”  (See  Mackintosh’s  “ Progress  of  Ethical 
Philosophy.”) 

"On  one  great  topic — that  of  Christian  evidence — 
he  has  shed  new  light.  By  felicity  of  arrangement  and 
illustration,  he  has  given  an  air  of  novelty  to  old  argu- 
ments, whilst  he  has  strengthened  his  cause  by  important 
original  proofs.  His  ‘ Horae  Paulinas’  is  one  of  the 
few  books  destined  to  live.  Paley  saw  what  he  did 
see  through  an  atmosphere  of  light.  He  seized  on  the 
strong  points  of  his  subject  with  an  intuitive  sagacity, 
and  has  given  his  clear  bright  thoughts  in  a style  which 
has  made  them  the  property  of  his  readers  almost  as 
perfectly  as  they  were  his  own.  . . . He  was  character- 
ized by  the  distinctness  of  his  vision.  He  was  not,  we 
think,  equally  remarkable  for  its  extent.  He  was  popular 
rather  than  philosophical.  He  was  deficient  in  that 
intellectual  thirst  which  is  a chief  element  of  the  philo- 
sophical spirit.  He  had  no  irrepressible  desire  to  sound 
the  depths  of  his  own  nature,  or  to  ascend  to  wide  and 
all-reconciling  views  of  the  works  and  ways  of  God. 
Moral  philosophy  he  carried  backward ; nor  had  he 
higher  claims  in  religious  than  in  ethical  science.  His 
sermons  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  not,  indeed,  for  their 
power  over  the  heart,  but  for  their  plain  and  strong 
expositions  of  duty  and  their  awakening  appeals  to  the 
conscience.”  (See  “ Remarks  on  the  Character  and 
Writings  of  Fenelon,”  in  Channing’s  “Discourses.”) 

See  G.  W.  Meadley,  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  ofW.  Paley,”  1809; 
Allibone,  “Dictionary  of  Authors  “London  Quarterly  Review” 
for  July,  1813  ; “ Monthly  Review”  for  August  and  December,  1785. 

Pdlfy,  pil'fe,  (Albert,)  a Hungarian  litterateur  and 
publicist,  born  at  Grosswardein  in  1813.  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  republican  movement  in  1848,  he 
founded  a daily  paper  called  “The  15th  of  March,” 
which  obtained  great  popularity  and  had  a marked  in- 
fluence on  the  Hungarian  revolution.  In  1849  the  journal 
was  confiscated,  and  its  editor  for  a time  imprisoned. 
Palfy  is  the  author  of  several  novels,  which  rank  among 
the  best  in  Hungarian  literature. 

PAlfy,  (JAnos,)  Count  of,  a Hungarian  field-marshal, 
born  in  1659,  served  under  Prince  Eugene  in  the  Italian 
campaigns  of  1701-2,  and  subsequently  against  the  Turks. 
He  was  appointed  in  1741  commander-general  in  Hun- 
gary, where  he  was  a zealous  adherent  of  Maria  Theresa. 
Died  in  1751. 

* We  do  not  attach  any  very  great  importance  to  the  charge  of 
“stupendous  plagiarism”  brought  against  Paley  for  what  he  has 
borrowed  from  Dr.  Nieuwentyt.  (See  the  article  on  this  subject  in 
the  “ London  Athenaeum,”  published  in  August,  1848.)  Macaulay 
well  remarks  that  “the  reasoning  by  which  Socrates,  in  Xenophon’s 
hearing,  confuted  the  little  atheist  Aristodemus  is  exactly  the  reason- 
ing of  Paley’s  ‘ Natural  Theology.’  ” (See  article  on  “ Ranke’s  His- 
tory of  the  Popes,”  in  Macaulay’s  “ Essays.”)  If,  then,  Paley’s  line 
of  argument  is  exactly  like  that  of  Socrates,  and  also  the  same  as 
that  employed  by  Dr.  Nieuwentyt,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  Dr.  Nieu- 
wentyt may  have  derived  some  of  his  ideas  and  arguments — if  not  his 
particular  illustrations — from  Socrates.  We  should  be  very  sorry  to 
say  anything  to  encourage  plagiarism  ; but  those  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  what  has  been  done  in  this  department  of  philosophy 
will  probably  be  most  ready  to  admit  the  impossibility  of  any  one 
claiming  justly  absolute  originality,  or  anything  near  it,  in  this  great 
6eld  of  thought.  The  chief  merit  of  Paley,  who  does  not  appear  to 
lave  made  any  especial  pretension  to  originality  as  respects  the  in- 
dividual ideas  or  illustrations  of  his  subject,  consists  in  the  admirable 
skill  and  ability  with  which  he  combines  and  presents  the  whole 
argument.  Without  being  the  creator,  or  even  the  first  discoverer, 
of  many  of  the  different  points  of  evidence  adduced  by  him,  he  may 
be  said  to  marshal  them  as  a consummate  general  marshals  his  forces, 
so  as  to  render  them  in  combination  irresistible. 


Falfyn,  pll-fln',  sometimes  written  Palfin,  (Jean,)  a 
skilful  Flemish  anatomist,  born  at  Ghent  in  1650.  He 
lectured  on  surgery  at  Ghent,  made  some  improvements 
in  that  art,  and  published  a valuable  work  on  “ Surgical 
Anatomy,”  (1710.)  Died  in  1730. 

See  De  Mersseman,  “ Notice  sur  J.  Palfyn,”  1844. 

PfiEfrey,  (John  Gorham,)  LL.D.,  an  American  divine 
and  historian,  born  at  Boston  in  1796.  Having  gradu- 
ated in  1815  at  Harvard  College,  he  studied  theology, 
and  was  appointed  in  1831  Dexter  professor  of  sacred 
literature  at  Harvard.  He  became  in  1836  editor  of  the 
“ North  American  Review.”  He  published  “Lectures 
on  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  Antiquities,”  (4  vols., 
1838—52,)  “Evidences  of  Christianity,”  (1843,)  “Review 
of  Lord  Mahon’s  History  of  England,”  (1852,)  and  “The 
Relation  between  Judaism  and  Christianity,”  (1854.)  He 
was  elected  in  1847  to  Congress,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  an  advocate  of  emancipation,  having  pre- 
viously liberated  a number  of  slaves  bequeathed  to  him 
by  a relative  in  New  Orleans.  In  1851  he  became  asso- 
ciate editor  of  “The  Commonwealth,”  a leading  journal 
of  the  Free-Soil  party.  The  second  volume  of  his  “ His- 
tory of  New  England”  came  out  in  i860.  Died  in  1881 

See  the  “North  American  Review”  for  April,  1859,  and  October, 
i860;  Allibone,  “Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Palfrey,  (William,)  an  American  patriot,  born  at 
Boston  in  1741.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  move- 
ments which  preceded  the  Revolution,  and  visited  Eng- 
land in  1771.  In  March,  1776,  he  became  an  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Washington.  He  was  appointed  paymaster- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  in  April, 
1776.  Having  been  appointed  consul-general  in  France 
by  a unanimous  vote  of  Congress  in  November,  1780, 
he  embarked  in  a ship  which  was  never  heard  of  after 
she  left  the  Capes. 

See  “ Life  of  William  Palfrey,”  by  his  grandson,  John  G.  Pal- 
frey, in  Sparks’s  “American  Biography,”  vol.  vii.,  2d  series. 

PeU/ grave,  (Sir  Francis,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  historian, 
born  in  London  in  1788.  His  family  name  was  Cohen, 
which  he  exchanged  for  that  of  Palgrave.  In  1827  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  published  in  the  “ Family 
Library,”  in  1831,  “The  History  of  England  : Anglo- 
Saxon  Period,”  and  in  1832  “ The  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  English  Commonwealth:  Anglo-Saxon  Period,”  (2 
vols.,)  which  were  received  with  favour.  A few  years 
later  he  was  appointed  deputy  keeper  of  her  Majesty’s 
public  records.  Among  his  principal  works  is  a “ His- 
tory of  Normandy  and  England.’’  Died  in  July,  1861. 

Palgrave,  (William  Gifford,)  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  in  1826.  At  an  early  age  he  left  the 
native  Indian  army  to  become  a Jesuit,  subsequently 
travelling  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine  in  the  interests 
of  the  order.  He  has  published  “ Narrative  of  a Year’s 
Journey  through  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia,”  (2  vols. 
1865,)  and  other  works.  His  brother,  Francis  Turner 
Palgrave,  has  compiled  “ TheGolden  Treasury  of  Eng- 
lish Songs”  and  other  works. 

Palice,  de  la,  (Jacques  de  Chabannes,)  Setg- 
neur,  an  able  French  general,  whom  Charles  VIII. 
appointed  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  about 
1498.  He  was  wounded  at  Agnadel  in  1509.  When 
Nemours  fell  at  Ravenna,  in  1512,  the  army  demanded 
La  Palice  for  their  general.  He  was  defeated  at  Guine- 
gEtte  in  1513,  obtained  a marshal’s  baton  in  1515,  and 
served  under  Lautrec  in  the  Milanese  in  1321.  He  was 
killed  at  Pavia  in  1525. 

Pal-I-nu'rus,  [Gr.  TLahivovpo;;  Fr.  Palinure,  pt'le'- 
niiR',]  the  pilot  or  helmsman  of  the  ship  which  carried 
Atneas  in  his  sea-voyage. 

Paliaot  de  Beauvois,  pf'le'zo'  deh  bo'vwi',  (Am- 
broise  Marie  Franqois  Joseph,)  a French  botanist 
and  zoologist,  born  at  Arras  in  1752.  He  explored  Benin 
and  a part  of  Guinea  in  1786-87,  after  which  he  visited 
Saint  Domingo.  Escaping  from  the  revolted  slaves,  who 
were  about  to  kill  him,  he  took  refuge  in  Philadelphia  in 
1793,  after  which  he  made  a scientific  excursion  in  the 
interior.  He  returned  to  France  in  1798,  and  succeeded 
Adanson  in  the  Institute  in  1 806.  He  published  a “ Flora 
of  Owara  and  Benin,”  (2  vols.,  1804-21,)  “Insects  col- 
lected in  Africa  and  America,”  (1805-21,)  and  other 
works.  His  “Flora  of  Owara,”  etc.  is  described  by 


a,  c,  T,  6,  u,  y,  long;  1,  b,  d,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  nftt;  good;  moon ; 
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Depping  as  “ a beautiful  work,  rich  in  discoveries.” 
Died  in  1820. 

See  Cuvier,  “ filoge  de  Palisot  de  Beauvois,”  1820 ; Thi£baut 
db  Berneaud,  “filoge  historique  de  Palisot  de  Beauvois,”  1821. 

Palissot,  pi'le'so',  (Charles  de  Montenoy — moN'- 
teh-nwi',)  a French  poet  and  prose  writer,  born  at  Nancy 
in  1730.  A caustic  and  satirical  temper  involved  him 
deeply  in  literary  quarrels,  especially  against  the  En- 
cyclopedists. He  ridiculed  Rousseau  in  his  comedy 
entitled  “The  Circle, ”.(“  Le  Cercle,”  1755,)  and  Diderot 
in  “ Little  Letters  on  Great  Philosophers,”  (“  Petites 
Lettres  sur  de  grands  Philosophes,”  1757.)  His  comedy 
of  “The  Philosophers”  (“  Les  Philosophes,”  1760)  was 
very  successful;  but  his  satirical  poem  the  “Dunciade” 
(1764)  was  a failure.  Died  in  1814. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Fal'Is-sy,  [Fr.  pron.  pl'le'se',]  (Bernard,)  a cele- 
brated French  potter  and  enameller,  born  near  Agen 
(Lot-et-Garonne)  about  1506.  He  studied  natural  his- 
tory, chemistry,  and  other  sciences.  He  expended  many 
years  in  experiments  on  the  art  of  enamelling  stone- 
ware or  pottery,  and,  after  great  trials  and  sufferings,  at 
last  succeeded,  in  1555.  During  this  period  he  was 
converted  to  the  Reformed  religion,  for  which  he  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned.  About  1565  he  was  invited  to 
Paris,  employed  by  the  king,  and  lodged  at  the  Tuileries. 
By  the  favour  of  his  noble  or  royal  patrons,  he  escaped 
the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  in  1572.  In  1575  he 
opened  a course  of  lectures  on  physics  and  natural  his- 
tory at  Paris.  He  was  the  first  in  France  who  applied 
sound  methods  and  demonstrations  in  explaining  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  He  ornamented  his  ware,  called 
rustiques  figalines,  with  accurate  coloured  figures  of  ani- 
mals. Among  his  works  is  a “Treatise  on  the  Origin 
of  Fountains,  and  on  the  Nature  of  Metals,  Salts,  Stones,” 
etc.,  (1580.)  He  died  in  1589,  in  the  Bastille,  where  he 
was  confined  for  his  religious  principles.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished no  less  for  his  virtue  than  for  his  talents. 

See  Alfred  Dumesnil,  “ Bernard  Palissy,”  Paris,  1851 ; Henry 
Morley,  “The  Life  of  B.  Palissy,  his  Labours  and  Discoveries,” 
London,  2 vols.,  1852;  Camille  Duplessis,  “ £tude  sur  Palissy,” 
1855  ; “ Biographie  Universelle “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale." 

Palitzsch,  p&'litsh,  (Johann  Georg,)  a German 
astronomer,  born  near  Dresden  in  1723,  was  a cultivator 
of  the  soil.  He  discovered  with  the  naked  eye  Halley’s 
comet  in  December,  1758,  before  it  had  been  seen  by 
any  telescopic  observer.  Died  in  1788. 

Fal'la-das,  [llaAAada;,]  a Greek  poet,  lived  about  400 
a.d.  He  wrote  many  epigrams,  preserved  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  He  ridicules  some  Christians  who  con- 
verted statues  of  the  gods  into  images  of  the  saints. 

Pallade.  See  Palladius. 

Palladines  or  Paladines,  de,  deh  pf'li'dfen',  (D’Au- 
relles,)  a French  general,  born  about  1820.  He  served 
in  the  Crimean  war,  and  became  a general  of  division  in 
1867.  He  commanded  the  army  of  the  Loire,  which  de- 
feated the  Germans  near  Orleans,  November  10,  1870. 

Palladino  da  Teramo.  See  Teramo,  da. 

Palladio,  pil-13/de-o,  [Lat.  Palla'dius,]  (Andrea,) 
an  illustrious  architect,  born  at  Vicenza,  in  Italy,  in  1518. 
It  is  not  known  who  was  his  master ; but  he  states  in 
one  of  his  works  that  he  chose  Vitruvius  as  his  guide  in 
architecture.  He  found  a liberal  patron  in  Trissino  the 
poet,  and  visited  Rome  several  times  to  study  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  Having  settled  in  Vicenza,  he  ex- 
hibited his  superior  talents  in  the  design  of  the  Palazzo 
della  Ragione.  He  adorned  his  native  city  with  many 
private  residences  or  villas,  and  built  on  the  Brenta 
the  Foscari  palace,  which  was  much  admired.  The 
Villa  Capra,  or  Rotonda,  near  Vicenza,  and  the  Teatro 
Olimpico,  in  that  city,  are  considered  among  his  master- 
pieces. He  built  several  fine  edifices  in  Venice,  among 
which  is  the  church  of  II  Redentore,  begun  about  1577. 
In  1570  he  published  a “Treatise  on  Architecture,” 
which  was  often  reprinted.  He  died  in  1580.  “He 
combines,”  says  Castellan,  “in  the  style  of  his  edifices, 
simplicity  and  grandeur.  . . . He  seems  to  have  derived 
from  the  ancients  the  quintessence  of  their  taste.” 
(“Biographie  Universelle.”)  It  is,  however,  proper 
to  observe  that  while  perhaps  no  other  architect  has 
enjoyed  a higher  or  more  universal  reputation  for  genius 


and  taste,  so  that  the  term  “ Palladian”  has  been  exten- 
sively used  throughout  Europe  as  equivalent  to  beautiful 
and  excellent  in  architecture,  his  designs,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  critics,  are  very  far  from  being  faultless.  For 
some  severe  strictures  on  the  style  of  Palladio,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  “Architecture,”  by 
Professor  Hosking,  in  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

See  P.  Gualdo,  “Vita  di  A.  Palladio,”  1749;  T.  Temanza, 
“Vita  di  A.  Palladio,”  1763;  A.  Rigato,  “ Osservazioni  sopra  A. 
Palladio,”  1811 ; A.  Magrini,  “ Memorie  intorno  la  Vita  e le  Opere 
di  A.  Palladio,”  1845  : Milizia,  “ Memorie  degli  Architetti  antichi  e 
moderni;”  Ticozzi,  “ Dizionario.” 

Palladio,  (Biagio  Pallai,)  called  Blosio,  (blo'se-o,) 
a Latin  poet,  born  at  Castelvetro,  in  Italy.  He  became 
Bishop  of  Foligno  in  1540.  Died  in  1550. 

Palladium.  See  Minerva. 

Palladius.  See  Palladio. 

Pal-la' di-us,  [IlaiUa&of,]  surnamed  Iatrosophis'ta, 
a Greek  medical  writer  of  an  uncertain  epoch.  As  he 
quotes  Galen,  he  must  have  lived  after  200  a.d.  He  left 
a short  treatise  on  Fevers,  (irepi  Trvperuv  ovvropot;  avvoxfjLp,) 
and  scholia  on  Hippocrates’  book  on  Fractures.  Both 
of  these  are  extant. 

Palladius,  Bishop  of  Helenopolis,  in  Bithynia,  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  about  400  a.d.  He  wrote 
a work,  in  Greek,  called  the  “ Lausiac  History,”  which 
contains  biographies  of  some  ascetics  or  saints  of  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt. 

Palladius,  [Fr.  Pallade,  pi'lfd',]  a bishop,  who 
was  sent  by  Pope  Celestine  to  convert  the  Irish  or 
Scotch  (Scotos)  about  431  a.d.  He  is  honoured  as  a 
saint  both  by  the  Irish  and  the  Scottish  Romanists. 

Palladius  of  Methone,  a Greek  Sophist,  lived  about 
325  a.d.  He  wrote  on  the  Festivals  of  the  Romans. 

Palladius, (Rutilius  Taurus  TEmilianus,)  a Roman 
writer  on  agriculture,  lived  probably  between  300  and 
400  a.d.  His  work  “ On  Agriculture”  (“  De  Re  Rustica”) 
was  popular  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  extant. 

Fallajuolo.  See  Pollajuolo. 

Fal'las,  [Gr.  IlaA/taf,]  an  appellation  of  the  goddess 
Minerva  or  Athena.  (See  Minerva.)  In  Homer  this 
name  always  appears  united  with  Athena,  as  Pallas 
Athena. 

Pal'las,  a favourite  of  the  Roman  emperor  Claudius, 
was  a slave  in  his  youth.  He  was  an  accomplice  of 
Agrippina  in  the  crime  of  poisoning  Claudius.  Died 
in  63  a.d. 

Pallas,  a son  of  Evander,  King  of  Arcadia,  was  an 
ally  of  TEneas  in  the  war  against  Turnus.  He  was  re- 
nowned for  his  courage,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
.Eneas.  He  was  killed  by  Turnus. 

See  Virgil’s  “Aineid,”  book  viii.  104,  x.  365-489. 

Pallas,  a son  of  Pandi'on,  King  of  Athens,  and  a 
brother  of  Egeus.  He  was  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Theseus. 

Pallas,  pSl'HLs,  (Peter  Simon,)  a distinguished  Prus- 
sian naturalist  and  traveller,  born  in  Berlin  in  1741.  He 
was  educated  for  the  medical  profession  at  Gottingen 
and  Leyden,  and  made  himself  master  of  Latin,  French, 
and  English.  He  acquired  reputation  by  his  “ Miscel- 
lanea Zoologica,”  (1766,)  and  at  the  invitation  of  Cathe- 
rine II.  he  became  professor  of  natural  history  in  the 
Academy  of  Saint  Petersburg  in  1767.  He  wrote  for 
the  Academy  a “ Memoir  on  the  Fossil  Bones  of  the 
Huge  Quadrupeds  found  in  Siberia.”  Pallas  was  one  of 
the  many  scientific  men  whom  the  empress  sent  in  1768 
to  explore  Siberia.  He  devoted  his  attention  in  this 
great  enterprise  to  zoology,  botany,  and  geology,  and, 
after  extending  his  researches  to  the  frontier  of  China, 
returned  to  Saint  Petersburg  in  1774.  His  “Travels 
through  Different  Provinces  of  the  Russian  Empire” 
(in  German,  1771-76)  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  exact 
descriptions  and  just  observations.  He  discovered  in 
the  mountain-ranges  of  Siberia  the  general  law  of  the 
succession  of  the  three  primitive  orders  of  rocks, — the 
granitic,  the  schistose,  and  the  calcareous.  “This  great 
fact,”  says  Cuvier,  “ expressed  in  his  Memoir  read  to 
the  Academy  in  1777,  has  given  birth  to  all  modern 
geology.”  He  displayed  his  superior  genius  in  many 
other  works,  among  which  are  a “History  of  the  Mon- 
golian Nations,”  “Essays  on  the  North  in  Relation  to 
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Physical  Geography,  Ethnography,”  etc.,  (1781-96,)  and 
. “Flora  Rossica,”  (a  “ Flora  of  Russia,”  1785.)  In  1795 
he  removed  for  his  health  to  the  Crimea,  the  climate  of 
which  had  appeared  pleasant  to  him  as  he  formerly 
passed  through  it.  Although  he  was  disappointed  by 
finding  the  climate  extremely  variable,  he  remained  there 
about  fifteen  years,  after  which  he  removed  to  Berlin, 
where  he  died  in  1811.  He  left  unfinished  a great  work 
on  the  Zoology  of  the  Russian  Empire,  of  which  3 vols. 
were  published,  entitled  “ Fauna  Asiatico-Rossica.”  He 
was  a foreign  associate  of  the  French  Institute. 

See  Rudolphi,  “ Essai  historique  sur  Pallas,”  1812 ; Cuvier, 
“ Eloges  historiques;”  Meusel,  “ Gelelirtes  Deutschland;”  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generate “Monthly  Review”  for  January,  1805. 

Pallavicini,  pil-li-ve-chee'nee,  or  Pelavicino,  pi- 
H-ve-chee'no,  (Oberto,)  Marquis,  an  able  general,  born 
at  Piacenza.  He  became  the  ally  of  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick against  Gregory  IX.  in  1234,  after  which  he  gained 
victories  over  the  Guelphs  and  made  himself  master  of 
a large  part  of  Northern  Italy.  His  power  was  subverted 
by  Charles  of  Anjou  in  1266.  Died  in  1269. 

Pallavicini  or  Pallavicino,  pil-li-ve-chee'no,  (Pie- 
tro Sforza,)  an  Italian  historian  and  cardinal,  was  born 
at  Rome  in  1607.  He  wrote  a treatise  on  style,  “Dello 
Stilo,”  (1662,)  and  other  works,  the  best-known  of  which 
is  a “History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,”  (2  vols.,  1656, 
and  3 vols.,  1664.)  It  is  said  to  be  well  written.  Died 
in  1667. 

See  Ireneo  Affo,  “Memorie  della  Vita  del  Cardinale  S.  Palla- 
vicino,” 1794;  Tiraboschi,  “ Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Pallavicini,  (Stefano  Benedetto,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Padua  in  1672.  He  became  a resident  of  Dres- 
den in  his  youth.  He  produced  several  original  poems, 
and  a version  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  (1736,)  which  is 
elegant,  but  rather  free.  Died  at  Dresden  in  1742. 

Pallavicini  della  Priola,  pil-ld-ve-chee'nee  del'li 
pRee'o-lS,  (Emilio,)  Marquis,  an  Italian  general,  born 
at  Ceva  in  1823.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
against  Austria  in  1859.  He  commanded  the  force  which 
captured  Garibaldi  at  Aspromonte  in  August,  1862. 
Pallavicino.  See  Pallavicini. 

Pallavicino,  pftl-li-ve-chee'no,  (Ferrante,)  an  Ital- 
ian monk  and  satirical  writer,  born  at  Piacenza  about 
1618.  He  wrote  licentious  works,  and  satires  against 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  and  the  Barberini.  Having  impru- 
dently entered  the  papal  territory,  he  was  seized  and 
beheaded  at  Avignon  in  1644. 

Palliere,  pf'ltKtiR',  (Vincent  LEon,)  a French  his- 
torical painter,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1787.  He  gained 
the  first  prize  at  Paris  in  1812,  and  went  to  Rome,  with  a 
pension.  Among  his  works  is  “ Homer  dictating  his 
Poems.”  He  died  prematurely  in  1820. 

Palliot,  pi'le'o',  (Pierre,)  a French  genealogist,  born 
in  Paris  in  1608  ; died  at  Dijon  in  1698. 

Pal'lls-er,  (Sir  Hugh,)  a British  admiral,  born  about 
1720.  He  was  second  in  command  under  Keppel  at 
the  battle  off  Ushant,  in  1778,  and  was  then  involved 
in  a dispute  with  Keppel,  which  was  referred  to  a court 
of  inquiry.  Palliser  was  censured  by  this  court.  Died 
in  1796. 

Palliser,  (M,  jor  Sir  William,)  an  English  soldier 
celebrated  for  his  inventions  and  improvements  in  heavy 
guns,  projectiles,  and  armour-plates.  He  was  born  in 
1830,  and  was  knighted  in  1873.  Died  in  1882. 

Palloni,  (Gaetano,)  an  Italian  writer,  born  in  1770, 
was  professor  of  medicine  at  Florence.  Died  in  1830. 

Palm,  pilm,  (Johann  Georg,)  a German  Lutheran 
divine,  born  at  Hanover  in  1697,  published  several  works. 
Died  in  1743. 

Palm,  (Johann  Philipp,)  a German  publisher,  born  at 
Schorndorf  in  1766,  lived  in  Nuremberg.  For  the  publi- 
cation of  a pamphlet  against  Bonaparte,  he  was  tried  by 
a French  military  commission,  and  shot,  in  August,  1806. 

Palma,  pil'mi,  (Jacopo,)  styled  II  Vecchio,  (fel  vgk'- 
ke-o,)  or  the  Elder,  an  eminent  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  born  near  Bergamo.  His  birth  is  variously  dated 
from  about  1480  to  1520.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Titian.  He  excelled  in  vivacity  and  softness  of 
colouring.  The  galleries  of  Europe  contain  a great  many 
works  attributed  to  him.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
a “Last  Supper”  and  a Madonna  at  Vicenza.  His  works 


exhibit  good  taste  in  composition,  and  such  a union  of 
tints  that  no  trace  of  the  brush  is  perceptible.  Died  at 
the  age  of  forty-eight. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Rodolfi,  “ Vite  degli  il- 
lustri  Pittori  Veneti Lanzi,  “ History  ofPainting  in  Italy.” 

Palma,  (Jacopo,)  the  Younger,  a nephew  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1544.  He  imitated 
Titian  and  Tintoretto,  and  acquired  a high  reputation. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  writers’,  he  combined  the  best 
principles  of  the  Roman  and  Venetian  schools.  “The 
distinctive  mark  of  his  talent,”  says  the  “Biographie 
Universelle,”  “is  facility.  His  tints  are  fresh  and  trans- 
parent, and  more  agreeable  than  those  of  Tintoretto.” 
He  is  charged,  however,  with  depraving  the  style  of  the 
Venetian  school.  Among  his  works  are  an  “Annuncia- 
tion” and  “The  Plague  of  the  Serpents.”  Died  in  1628. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Lanzi,  “History  of 
Painting  in  Italy.” 

Palmaroli,  pjl-mi-ro'lee, (Pietro,)  an  Italian  painter, 
distinguished  for  his  skill  in  transferring  frescos  to  can- 
vas. He  practised  this  art  first  with  success  in  1811. 
He  transferred  and  restored  many  pictures  of  the  old 
masters  in  Rome.  Died  in  1828. 

Palmblad,  pfilm-bl&d',  (Wilhelm  Fredrik,)  a Swe- 
dish editor  and  writer,  born  near  Soderkoping  in  1788. 
He  edited  several  literary  periodicals,  one  of  which  was 
the  “ Phosphorus,”  and  became  a member  of  a new 
school,  called  Phosphorists,  who  preferred  German  lit- 
erature and  influence  to  the  French.  He  was  professor 
of  history  and  of  the  Greek  language  at  Upsal.  His 
chief  production  is  a “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Emi- 
nent Swedes,”  (23  vols.,)  a work  of  much  merit,  com- 
menced about  1835  and  finished  in  1857.  He  wrote  a 
successful  novel,  called  “Aurora  Konigsmark,”  (6  vols., 
1846-51.)  Died  in  1852. 

See  “ Biographiskt-Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  Svenska  Man. 

Palmegiani,  p&l-mi-ji'nee,  or  Falmezzano,  pS.1- 
m§t-s3/no,  (Marco,)  an  able  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Forll  in  the  fifteenth  century.  His  works  are  dated 
from  1513  to  1537. 

Palmella,  pfLl-mel'lfl,  (Pedro  de  Souza-Holstein 
— so'zi  ol-stan',  ?)  Duke  of,  a liberal  Portuguese  states- 
man, born  at  Turin  in  1786.  He  was  appointed  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs  and  president  of  the  council  by 
John  VI.  of  Portugal  in  1823.  He  was  an  adherent  of 
Don  Pedro  in  his  contest  against  Don  Miguel,  (1830-33.) 
After  the  accession  of  Queen  Maria  (1834)  he  became 
prime  minister.  Died  in  1850. 

See  “ Biographie  Universelle.” 

Palmer,  pi'mer,  (Erastus  Dow,)  a distinguished 
American  sculptor,  born  in  Onondaga  county,  New 
York,  in  1817.  Among  his  principal  works  are  an 
“Indian  Girl  Contemplating  a Crucifix,”  “ The  White 
Captive,”  the  “Sleeping  Peri,”  and  the  “Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims.”  He  has  also  executed  a number  of  por- 
traits, busts,  and  bas-reliefs. 

See  Tuckerman,  “ Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Palmer,  p&'mer,  (Herbert,)  an  English  Puritan  min- 
ister, born  in  Kent  in  1601.  He  preached  at  Canter- 
bury, Cambridge,  and  London,  and  published  a popular 
work  entitled  “Memorials  of  Godliness,”  (1644.)  Died 
in  1647. 

Palmer,  (Innis  N.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
New  York,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1846.  He  fought 
as  brigadier-general  in  the  Union  army  at  Fair  Oaks, 
and  at  Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862.  He  commanded  in 
the  district  of  North  Carolina  from  April,  1864,  to 
March,  1865. 

Palmer,  (James  S.,)  an  American  rear-admiral,  born 
in  New  Jersey,  entered  the  navy  in  1825.  He  com- 
manded the  Iroquois  in  the  passage  of  the  batteries  of 
Vicksburg,  June,  1862,  and  was  captain  of  Farragut’s  flag- 
ship when  she  ran  past  the  batteries  of  Port  Hudson,  in 
March,  1863.  Having  gained  the  rank  of  commodore, 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Western  Gulf 
Blockading  Squadron  about  the  end  of  1864.  Died  in 
December,  1867. 

See  J.  T.  Headley,  “Farragut  and  our  Naval  Commanders.” 

Palmer,  (John,)  an  English  Unitarian  minister,  born 
in  1729,  preached  in  London  many  years.  Died  in  1790. 
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Palmer,  (John,)  the  projector  of  mail-coaches  in  Eng- 
land, was  born  at  Bath  in  1742.  He  obtained  the  office 
of  controller-general  of  the  post-office,  but  was  removed 
in  1792.  Died  in  1818. 

Palmer,  (John,)  an  English  actor,  born  in  London 
about  1740;  died  in  1798. 

Palmer,  (John  McAuley,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  Scott  county,  Kentucky,  in  1817,  was  a lawyer 
before  the  civil  war,  and  practised  in  Illinois.  He  was 
appointed  a brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  December, 
1861,  and  commanded  a division  at  the  battle  of  Stone 
River,  December  31,  1862-January  2,  1863.  For  his 
services  in  this  action  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major-general.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  September  19  and  20,  1863,  and  commanded  a 
corps  under  Sherman  in  the  campaign  against  Atlanta, 
May-September,  1864.  He  was  elected  Governor  of 
Illinois  by  the  Republicans  in  November,  1868. 

Palmer,  (Sir  Roundell,)  Earl  of  Selborne,  an  emi- 
nent E'.nglbh  lawyer,  born  at  Mixbury,  Oxfordshire,  in 
1812.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1837,  elected  to 
Parliament  in  1847,  and  appointed  solicitor-general  in 
186 1.  He  was  attorney-general  from  1863  to  June 
1866.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Richmond 
in  1861,  in  1865,  and  in  1868.  In  1869  he  voted  aga  nst 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  refusing  to 
take  office  as  Lord  Chancellor.  He  was  subsequently 
Loid  Chancellor  in  1872-74,  and  again  in  1880.  He 
edited  the  “ Book  of  Praise,  from  the  best  English 
Hymn-writers,”  (1862). 

Palmer,  (Samuel,)  an  Engli-h  printer,  published  a 
“General  History  of  Printing,”  (1733.)  Died  in  1732. 

Palmer,  (William  Pitt,)  an  American  poet,  born 
at  Stockbridge,  Berkshire  county,  Massac1  usetts,  in  1805. 
He  wrote  a hymn  or  ode  entitled  “Light,”  and  other 
short  poems. 

Palmerston,  p&'mer-ston,  (Henry  John  Temple,) 
Viscount,  an  eminent  English  prime  minister,  born 
at  Broadlands,  near  Romsey,  in  Hampshire,  on  the  20th 
of  October,  1784.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  Tem- 
ple, second  Viscount  Palmerston,  and  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family,  of  which  the  famous  Sir  William 
Temple  was  a member.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
Edinburgh,  and  Saint  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  At 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  1802,  he  succeeded  to  the 
estate  and  title  of  viscount,  (in  the  Irish  peerage.)  He 
was  elected  a member  of  Parliament  by  the  Tories  in 
1807,  and  was  appointed  a lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the 
same  year.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents 
for  business  and  his  political  tact.  In  1809  he  became 
secretary  at  war  in  the  ministry  of  Percival,  and  in  1811 
he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  which  he  continued  to  represent  for  about 
twenty  years. 

He  retained  the  office  of  secretary  at  war  during  the 
long  administration  of  Liverpool  (1812-27)  and  under 
the  ministries  of  Canning  and  Goderich.  As  an  advocate 
of  Catholic  emancipation,  he  declined  to  serve  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  resigned  office  in  1828.  Before 
this  date  he  had  become  an  eminent  debater,  especially 
on  foreign  affairs,  in  respect  to  which  he  favoured  the 
policy  of  Canning.  Although  he  had  hitherto  been  a 
Tory,  he  accepted  office  as  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  in 
the  Whig  ministry  formed  in  November,  1830.  Having 
resigned  with  his  colleagues  in  November,  1834,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  same  office  in  the  Melbourne  ministry 
in  April,  1835,  and  held  it  until  the  accession  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  September,  1841.  During  this  term  of 
official  service  he  had  a prominent  part  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Eastern  question.  He  induced  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia  to  unite  with  England  in  a treaty  signed  in 
London  in  July,  1840,  and  to  resist  the  progress  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali  in  Syria.  France,  which  favoured  Mehemet 
Ali,  was  thus  ignored  in  the  settlement  of  the  question. 
He  married  about  1839  the  first  Lord  Melbourne’s 
daughter,  who  was  the  widow  of  Earl  Cowper.  On 
the  formation  of  a new  ministry  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
in  1846,  Palmerston  again  became  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  He  pursued  the  policy  of  neutrality  towards  the 
revolutionary  movements  by  which  Europe  was  con- 
vulsed in  1848  and  1849,  but  he  promptly  recognized  the 


French  republic,  and  favoured  Napoleon’s  coup  d'etat 
in  1851.  In  consequence  of  a disagreement  with  Lord 
John  Russell,  he  was  removed  in  December  of  that  year. 
In  December,  1852,  Lord  Aberdeen  formed  a coalition 
ministry,  in  which  Palmerston  was  secretary  for  the  home 
department,  while  the  ministry  “drifted”  into  war  against 
Russia.  He  succeeded  Lord  Aberdeen  as  prime  min- 
ister in  February,  1855,  and  formed  a cabinet  chiefly 
of  Whigs  or  Liberals.  Peace  was  restored  with  Russia 
in  March,  1856.  Having  been  defeated  in  Parliament 
on  the  subject  of  the  Chinese  war  in  March,  1857,  he 
appealed  to  the  country,  which  sustained  his  policy  by 
a large  majority.  He  failed  in  his  effort  to  pass  the 
Conspiracy  bill  occasioned  by  Orsini’s  conspiracy  against 
Napoleon  III.,  and  was  compelled  to  resign  in  February, 
1858.  In  June,  1859,  he  succeeded  Lord  Derby  as  the 
head  of  a ministry  in  which  Russell  was  foreign  secretary 
and  Gladstone  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  prime  minister  until  his  death,  October  18, 
1865.  He  had  no  children.  Palmerston  retained  in 
his  old  age  much  of  the  vigour  and  vivacity  of  youth. 
He  was  an  excellent  master  of  parliamentary  science 
and  political  tactics,  and  enjoyed  a high  degree  of 
popularity.  He  represented  Tiverton  in  the  House 
of  Commons  from  1835  to  his  death. 

See  G.  H.  Francis,  “Opinions  and  Policy  of  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston as  Minister,  Diplomatist,  and  Statesman,”  1852;  “Thirty  Years 
of  Foreign  Policy : a History  of  the  Secretaryships  of  Earl  Aberdeen 
and  Lord  Palmerston,”  1855 ; Comte  de  Ficquelmont,  “ Lord 
Palmerston,  l’Angleterre  et  le  Continent,”  1852;  L.  de  Lom£nie, 
“ Lord  Palmerston,  par  un  Homme  de  Rien,”  1842  ; Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  “Biographical  Sketches,”  1870;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for 
November,  1865  ; “Westminster  Review”  for  January,  1866. 

Palmezzano.  See  Palmegiani. 

Palmieri,  p&l-me-a'ree,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter 
of  history  and  animals,  born  at  Genoa  in  1674 ; died 
in  1740. 

Palmieri,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  economist,  born  in 
the  province  of  Otranto  in  1721.  He  was  director- 
general  of  the  finances  at  Naples.  He  wrote  a “Treatise 
on  the  Art  of  War,”  (1761,)  and  “Thoughts  on  Economy,” 
(“  Pensieri  economici,”  1789.)  Died  in  1793. 

Palmieri,  (Matteo,)  an  Italian  historian,  born  at 
Florence  in  1405.  His  chief  work  is  a “ General  Chroni- 
cle from  the  Creation  to  his  Own  Time.”  Died  in  1475. 

Palmieri,  (Matteo,)  an  Italian  philologist,  born  at 
Pisa  in  1423.  He  wrote  a continuation  of  the  chronicle 
of  Matteo  Palmieri  from  1449  to  1481,  (1483.)  Died  in 
1483. 

Palmquist,  pilm'kwist,  (Frederik,)  a Swedish  ma- 
thematician, born  in  1720;  died  in  1771. 

Palmquist,  (Magnus,)  Baron,  a Swedish  military 
officer,  born  in  1660.  He  was  very  skilful  in  fortifica- 
tions, and  was  president  of  the  Council  of  Mines.  Died 
in  1729. 

Palombi,  pi-lom'bee,  (Gaetano,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  near  Spoleto  in  1753,  wrote  “11  Medoro  coronato,” 
(1828.)  Died  in  1826. 

See  Montana,  “ Elogio  di  G.  Palombi,”  1837. 

Palomino  de  Castro  y Velasco,  pi-lo-mee'no  di 
kas'tro  e vi-lis'ko,  (Don  Acislo  Antonio,)  a celebrated 
Spanish  painter,  born  near  Cordova  in  1653.  His  name 
is  sometimes  written  Palomino  de  Velasco.  He  was 
a pupil  of  Juan  de  Valdes  Leal.  Having  painted  the 
story  of  Psyche  for  Charles  II.,  he  obtained,  at  an  early 
age,  the  title  of  painter  to  the  king.  His  chief  merits 
are  correct  design,  beautiful  colour,  and  excellence  in 
perspective.  “The  Confession  of  Saint  Peter”  is  called 
one  of  his  best  works.  His  reputation  is  chiefly  founded 
on  his  treatise  on  painting,  entitled  “El  Museo  pictorico 
y Escala  optica,”  (2  vols.,  1715,)  and  his  “Lives  of 
Spanish  Painters”  contained  in  his  “ Parnaso  Espanol 
pictorico,”  (1  vol.,  1724.)  Died  at  Madrid  in  1726. 

See  Quilliet,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols;”  Cean- 
Bermudez,  “ Diccionario.” 

Pffls'grave,  (John,)  an  English  grammarian,  born  in 
London.  He  gave  lessons  in  French  to  Mary,  a sister 
of  Henry  VIII.,  in  1514,  and  published  a French  gram- 
mar, (1530.)  This  is  the  most  ancient  printed  work  on 
that  subject  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  according 
to  Barbier,  who  praises  his  sagacity  and  taste.  Died 
in  1554. 
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Palu,  de  la,  deh  It  pi'lii',  [ Lat.  Paluda'nus,  ] 
(Pierre,)  a French  Dominican  monk,  born  at  Vararn- 
bon  about  1280.  He  was  appointed  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem about  1330,  and  wrote  several  works  on  theology. 
Died  in  1342. 

Paludan  - Muller,  ptl'oo-dtn'  muffler,  (Caraps 
Peter,)  a Danish  historian,  a brother  of  Frederic,  was 
born  in  1805.  He  published  several  works  on  Danish 
history,  and  “Researches  on  Machiavel,”  (1839.) 

Faludan-Miiller,  (Frederic,)  a popular  Danish 
poet,  born  in  Fiinen  in  1809.  He  produced  in  1832 
“Cupid  at  Court,”  a comedy,  and  in  1833  a poem  called 
“The  Danseuse,”  (“ Dandserinden,”)  which  is  much  ad- 
mired. His  most  remarkable  work,  perhaps,  is  “Adam 
Homo,”  (1841-49,)  a humorous  poem.  He  is  commended 
for  happy  images,  noble  ideas,  and  force  of  sentiment, 
but  is  deficient  in  invention  as  a dramatist. 

Paludanus.  See  Palu. 

Paludanus,  pt-lii-di'nus,  (Bernard  Ten  Broek — 
t£n  bRook,)  a Dutch  philosopher  and  traveller,  born  at 
Steenwyk  in  1550;  died  in  1633. 

Paludanus,  (Jean  van  den  Broek,)  a Flemish 
theologian,  born  at  Malines  in  1565.  He  was  professor 
at  Louvain,  and  author  of  several  works.  Died  in  1630. 

Pamard,  pt'mfR',  (Jean  Baptiste  Antoine,)  a 
French  surgeon,  born  at  Avignon  in  1763  ; died  in  1827. 

Famele,  de,  deh  pi'miff,  [Lat.  Pame'lius,]  (Jacques,) 
a Flemish  priest,  born  at  Bruges  in  1536.  He  edited 
the  works  of  Cyprian  (1568)  and  Tertullian,  (1579,)  and 
wrote  “ Liturgica  Latinorum,”  (1571.)  Died  in  1587. 

Pamelius.  See  Pamei.e. 

Fam'me-nes,  [lla/j/Pvr/c,]  a Theban  general,  was  a 
friend  of  Epaminondas.  Philip  of  Maceclon  was  in  the 
custody  of  Pammenes  while  he  was  a hostage  at  Thebes. 
Pammenes  commanded  an  army  sent  to  Megalopolis 
in  352  B.C. 

Pammenes,  an  Athenian  orator  and  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  lived  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  extols  his 
eloquence  in  high  terms. 

Pam'phi-la,  [Gr.  Ilauip'Av,]  a Roman  or  Greek  histo- 
rian, lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  She  wrote  a historical 
work  entitled  imoyvTjfiara  ioropiKU,  which  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  some  ancient  critics.  It  is  not  extant. 

Pamphile.  See  Pamphilus. 

Pam'plll-lus,  [Hafi<j>i?ix)g,]  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Greek  painters,  was  a native  of  Amphipolis,  and  flour- 
ished between  390  and  350  b.c.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
Eupompus,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the  master  of  the 
Sicyonian  school  of  painting.  As  a teacher  of  art,  he  was 
probably  surpassed  by  none  of  the  ancients.  His  school 
was  remarkable  for  the  importance  which  the  master 
attached  to  general  learning  and  the  great  attention  he 
paid  to  accuracy  in  drawing.  Pliny  says  that  he  was 
the  first  artist  who  was  well  versed  in  all  sciences,  and 
that  he  thought  geometry  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
his  art.  He  excelled  in  composition,  and  in  what  Quin- 
tilian calls  ratio,  or  proportion.  Pliny  mentions  four  of 
his  works,  among  which  was  “ Ulysses  on  his  Raft.” 
Apelles  and  Melanthius  were  his  pupils. 

Pamphilus,  a grammarian  of  Alexandrians  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  He  was 
the  author  of  a “Greek  Lexicon.” 

Pamphilus,  [Fr.  Pamphile,  pbN'ftff,]  Saint,  an  emi- 
nent martyr,  born  at  Berytus,  (Beyroot,)  in  Syria,  about 
245  a.d.  He  became  presbyter  of  Caesarea,  in  Pales- 
tine, where  he  founded  a large  and  renowned  public 
library.  He  was  eminent  for  learning  and  piety.  Hav- 
ing a high  esteem  for  the  works  of  Origen,  he  tran- 
scribed nearly  all  of  them  with  his  own  hand.  Pamphilus 
and  Eusebius  composed  jointly  an  “ Apology  for  Origen.” 
He  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Maximin,  at 
Caesarea,  in  309  a.d.  Eusebius  testified  his  friendship 
and  honour  for  him  by  adopting  the  name  of  Pamphili. 

See  Saint  Jerome,  “ De  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis  Baronius, 
“ Annales.” 

Pan,  [Gr.  Iluv,]  the  god  of  flocks,  shepherds,  and 
pastures,  in  classic  mythology,  was  said  to  be  a son  of 
Mercury,  and  was  sometimes  identified  with  the  Roman 
Lupercus.  He  combined  the  form  of  a man  with  that  of 
a goat,  having  horns  and  feet  like  the  latter  animal.  He 
was  fond  of  music  and  riotous  noise,  and  was  the  inventor 


of  the  syrinx,  the  pastoral  pipe  or  flute.  The  princioil 
seat  of  his  worship  was  Arcadia.  He  was  regarded  by 
some  philosophers  as  the  symbol  of  the  universe  ; for 
Pan  signifies  “ all.”  Panic  terrors  were  ascribed  to 
Pan,  who  sometimes  appeared  to  travellers  and  sur- 
prised them  with  a sudden  alarm.  The  Romans  ob- 
served an  annual  festival,  called  Lupertalia,  in  honour 
of  Pan,  whose  priests  were  styled  Luperci. 

See  Smith,  “ Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology  “ Biographie  Universelle,”  (Partie  mythologique.) 

Pan-a-qe'a,  [Gr.  II aviiKua  ; Fr.  Panache,  pi'ni'si',] 
( i.e . the  “all-healing,”)  a daughter  of  ffEsculapius,  is 
simply  a personification  of  the  healing  power. 

Fanacee.  See  Panacea. 

Panaenus,  pa-nee'nus,  [Tlavaivog,]  an  eminent  Athe- 
nian painter,  who  lived  about  450  b.c.,  was  a brother  of 
Phidias,  according  to  Pausanias,  or  his  nephew,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo.  He  aided  Phidias  in  the  decoration  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  in  which  he  painted, 
among  other  subjects,  “Atlas  Upholding  Heaven,”  and 
the  “Combat  of  Hercules  with  the  Nemean  Lion.”  His 
master-piece  was  a series  of  pictures  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon  in  the  Pcecile  at  Athens. 

Pause tius,  pa-nee'shems,  [ Ylava'moQ,]  a Greek  Stoic 
or  Eclectic  philosopher,  was  born  at  Rhodes,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and  perhaps  of  Carneades. 
About  140  or  150  B.c.  he  visited  Rome,  taught  philos- 
ophy to  Scipio  Africanus  and  Ltelius,  and  enjoyed  the 
intimate  friendship  of  the  former.  He  was  afterwards 
the  head  of  the  Stoic  school  at  Athens,  and  died,  at  an 
advanced  age,  before  III  B.C.  He  is  the  representative 
of  a moderate  stoicism,  and  appears  to  have  rejected 
the  principle  of  apathy.  None  of  his  works  are  extant. 
Among  them  was  a treatise  “ On  Duties,”  to  which 
Cicero  was  indebted  for  many  principles  of  his  book 
“ De  Officiis.”  Cicero  avowed  this  fact,  and  expressed 
a very  high  esteem  for  Pansetius. 

See  Suidas,  “Panaetius;”  Van  Lijnden,  “ Disputatio  historico- 
critica  de  Panaetio,”  1802;  Ritter,  “History  of  Philosophy.” 

Panard,  pi'niR',  (Charles  Franqois,)  a French 
chansonnier  and  dramatist,  born  near  Chartres  about 
1694.  He  wrote  successful  songs,  vaudevilles,  comedies, 
and  pleasant  satires.  Died  in  1765  or  1769. 

Panartz.  See  Pannartz. 

Fanchamuki,  one  of  the  names  of  Siva,  which  see. 

Panciroli,  pfin-che-ro'lee,  (Guido,)  an  Italian  jurist 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Reggio  in  1523.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  Roman  law  at  Turin  (1571-82)  and  at  Padua. 
Among  his  important  works  is  one  on  illustrious  jurists, 
“ De  Claris  Legum  Interpretibus,”  (1637  ;)  also  one  en- 
titled “Rerum  Memorabilium  Libri  duo,”  (1599,)  which 
treats  of  ancient  arts  and  inventions  of  which  the  secret 
is  lost.  Died  in  1599. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “ Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Nic6- 
ron,  “Memoires.” 

Panckoncke,  p5N'kook',  (Andr£  Joseph,)  a French 
bookseller  and  compiler,  born  at  Lille  in  1700.  He  pub- 
lished a “Philosophic  Manual,”  (2  vols.,  1748,)  a “Dic- 
tionary of  French  Proverbs,”  (1749,)  and  other  works. 
He  also  wrote  “The  Battle  of  Fontenoy,”  in  burlesque 
verse,  a parody  on  Voltaire’s  poem  on  that  subject. 
Died  in  1753. 

Panckoucke,  (Charles  Joseph,)  a son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  at  Lille  in  1736,  was  an  eminent  publisher 
in  Paris,  and  a writer  of  some  merit.  He  was  the  pro- 
prietor or  editor  of  the  “Mercure  de  France,”  for  which 
he  procured  15,000  subscribers.  About  1781  he  formed 
the  plan  of  the  “ Encyclopedic  Methodique,”  a very  large 
and  important  work.  lie  founded  the  “ Moniteur,”  a 
daily  journal,  in  1789.  He  translated  Lucretius,  (1768,) 
and  “Orlando  Furioso,”  (1798.)  He  corresponded  with 
Buffon,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau.  Died  in  1798. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Panckoucke,  (Charles  Louis  Fleury — fluh're',) 
a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1780.  He 
was  distinguished  as  a publisher  and  translator.  He 
was  the  publisher  of  a “ Dictionary  of  Medical  Sciences,” 
(60  vols.,)  and  of  a collection  of  Latin  classics,  with 
translations,  entitled  “Latin-French  Library,”  (“Biblio- 
theque  Latine-Frangaise,”  174  vols.,  1828  et  seq.)  He 
translated  Tacitus,  (7  vols.,  1830-38.)  Died  in  1844. 
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Pancratius,  pan-kra'she-us,  one  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian. 

Pandare.  See  Pandarus. 

Pan'da-rus,  [Gr.  Tiiivdapog;  Fr.  Pandare,  pfiN'diR',] 
a semi-fabulous  warrior,  who  fought  against  the  Greeks 
in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  an  excellent  archer.  He  was 
killed  by  Diomede. 

Pan-di'ou,  [Gr.  Tlavdiuv,]  a son  of  Cecrops,  became 
King  of  Athens,  but  was  expelled  from  that  country  and 
afterwards  ruled  over  Megara.  He  was  the  father  of 
zEgeus,  Pallas,  and  other  sons. 

Pandion,  a mythical  king  of  Athens,  was  a son  of 
Erichthonius,  and  the  father  of  Erechtheus,  Philomela, 
and  Procne.  It  was  fabled  that  Ceres  and  Bacchus  came 
to  Attica  in  the  reign  of  Pandion. 

Fandolfe.  See  Pandolfo. 

Pandolfi,  pin  dol'fee,  (Giangiacomo,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Pesaro,  was  a pupil  of  F.  Zuccaro.  He 
flourished  about  1630. 

Pandolfini,  pin-dol-fee'nee,  (Angelo,)  an  Italian 
statesman,  economist,  and  writer,  born  at  Florence  in 
1360 ; died  in  1446. 

Pandolfo,  pfin-dol'fo,  [Fr.  Pandolfe,  pSN'dolff ; 
Eat.  Pandul'phus,]  Prince  of  Benevento  and  Capua, 
began  to  reign  in  961.  He  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful princes  of  Italy.  Died  in  981  A.D. 

Pan-do'ra,  [Gr.  Tlavdupa,  from  nav,  “every,”  and 
hupov,  “gift;”  Fr.  Pandore,  pbN'doR',]  the  name  given 
in  the  Greek  mythology  to  the  first  woman,  who  was 
endowed  by  Minerva  and  Venus  with  every  attractive 
quality, — whence  her  name,  which  signifies  possessing 
“every  gift.”  Jupiter  gave  her  a beautiful  box,  which 
she  was  to  present  to  the  man  who  should  marry  her. 
She  became  the  wife  of  Epimetheus,  who  opened  the 
box,  whereupon  there  issued  from  it  the  numerous  evils 
that  have  since  infested  human  life.  Pandora  closed  the 
box  in  time  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Hope.  According 
to  one  account,  Pandora  herself,  prompted  by  curiosity, 
opened  the  box,  though  she  had  been  forbidden  to  do 
so.  Another  legend  tells  us  that  Pandora’s  box  con- 
tained various  blessings,  which  escaped  when  she  opened 
it,  and  could  never  be  recovered. 

See  Schoemann,  “De  Pandora  Commentatio,”  1853;  “Biogra- 
phie  Universelle,”  (Partie  mytliologique.) 

Pandore.  See  Pandora. 

Pandulphus.  See  Pandolfo. 

Panel,  pi'n hV,  (Alexandre  Xavier,)  a French  nu- 
mismatist, born  at  Nozeroy  in  1699.  He  became  a pro- 
fessor in  the  Royal  College  at  Madrid,  and  wrote  many 
works  on  ancient  coins  and  other  antiquities.  Died 
in  1777. 

Panetti,  pi-net'tee,  (Domenico,)  a skilful  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1460  ; died  in  1530. 

Panfili.  See  Innocent  X. 

Pan-hel-le'nI-us,  [Gr.  Hav thlri (i.e.  “ the  god 
worshipped  by  all  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks,”)  a surname 
of  Zeus  or  Jupiter. 

Panicale,  da,  dfi  pl-ne-ki'li,  (Masolino,)  a painter 
of  the  Florentine  school,  born  in  1378.  Some  of  his 
frescos  still  exist  at  Florence.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
artists  that  attained  skill  in  chiaroscuro.  According  to 
Vasari,  he  died  in  1440. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Panigarola,  pi-ne-gfi-ro'li,  (Francesco,)  the  most 
eloquent  Italian  pulpit  orator  of  his  time,  was  born  at 
Milan  in  1548.  He  entered  the  order  of  Cordeliers,  and 
became  Bishop  of  Asti  in  1587.  In  1589  he  perverted 
his  talents  by  advocating  in  Paris  the  cause  of  the  League 
against  Henry  IV.  He  left  many  volumes  of  Italian  and 
Latin  sermons,  which  have  nearly  passed  into  oblivion, 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1594. 

See  Bongratia  de  Varenna,  “Vita  di  Panigarola,”  1617; 
Ughelli,  “ Italia  sacra.” 

Panin  or  Panine,  pJ-neen',  ? (Nikita  Ivanovitch,) 
a Russian  statesman,  born  in  1718.  He  became  governor 
of  the  grand  duke  Paul  in  1760,  and  was  appointed  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs  by  Catherine  on  the  abdication  of 
Peter  III.,  (1762.)  Died  in  1783. 

See  “Vie  du  Comte  de  Panine,”  London,  1784. 

Pffnini,  pfi'ni-nl,  the  most  celebrated  of  Sanscrit 
philologists,  lived  at  a very  remote  and  uncertain  period. 


He  is  said  to  have  been  a grandson  of  the  legislator 
Devala.  He  is  considered  by  some  as  the  creator  of 
grammatical  science  and  the  inventor  of  the  analytic 
processes  to  which  linguistics  owes  its  discoveries.  The 
rules  of  his  grammar  amount  to  three  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-six. 

Panini,  pfi-neefiiee,  or  Fannini,  pin-nee'nee,  (Gio- 
vanni Paolo,)  an  able  painter  of  the  Roman  school, 
born  at  Piacenza  about  1694.  He  was  very  skilful  in 
perspective,  and  was  an  excellent  painter  of  architecture 
and  landscapes,  which  he  adorned  with  graceful  figures. 
Among  his  works  are  “ Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta 
at  Tivoli,”  “The  Traders  driven  from  the  Temple,”  and 
views  of  ruins  at  Rome.  Died  at  Rome  in  1764. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Panis,  p&'ntss',  (Etienne  Jean,)  a French  Jacobin, 
born  in  Perigord  in  1757.  He  was  accessory  to  the 
outrages  of  his  party  in  Paris,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Convention  in  1792.  He  joined  the  enemies  of  Robes- 
pierre on  the  9th  Thermidor.  Died  in  1833. 

Panizzi,  pfi-n!t'see  or  pfi-n£t'see,  (Antonio,)  an 
Italian  bibliographer  and  litterateur , born  in  the  duchy 
of  Modena  in  1797.  He  became  principal  librarian  of 
the  British  Museum  in  1856.  He  resigned  this  position 
in  1865,  and  was  made  a K.C.B.  in  1869.  Died  in 
1879  Published  editions  of  “Orlando  Furioso,” 
(1830-34,)  and  other  poems. 

Panmure.pan'mur  or  pan-mur',(Fox  Maule,)  Lord, 
and  Earl  Dalhousie,  a British  politician,  a son  of  the 
first  Baron  Panmure,  was  born  in  Forfarshire  in  1801. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  by  the  Whigs  about  1835, 
and  was  secretary  of  war  from  July,  1846,  to  February, 
1832.  He  held  the  same  office  under  Palmerston  from 
1855  to  February,  1858.  He  was  a cousin  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Dalhousie,  whose  title  he  inherited  in  December, 
i860.  Died  in  1874. 

Pannartz,  pin'nfiRts,  (Arnold,)  a German  printer, 
who  was  emploj'ed  at  Mentz  by  Gutenberg.  He  re- 
moved to  Italy  in  1462,  and  established  a press  at  Su- 
biaco.  Died  in  1476. 

Pannini.  See  Panini. 

Pannonius.  See  Cisinge,  de. 

Pan-no'nl-us,  (Janus,)  a Hungarian  bishop  and 
Latin  poet,  born  in  1434  ; died  in  1472. 

Fanofka,  pJ-nof'ki,  (Heinrich,)  a German  composer 
and  violinist,  born  at  Breslau  in  1808,  has  performed  in 
Paris  with  success. 

Panofka,  (Theodor,)  a German  archaeologist,  born 
at  Breslau  in  1801.  He  published  numerous  works, 
among  which  are  “ De  Rebus  Samiorum,”  (1822,)  and 
“ Pictures  of  the  Life  of  the  Ancients,”  (“  Bilder  Antiken 
Lebens,”  1843.)  He  became  professor  in  the  University 
of  Berlin  in  1844.  Died  in  1858. 

Pan'o-pe,  [Gr.  liavoiu],']  in  classic  mythology,  was 
one  of  the  Nereids,  and  was  invoked  by  mariners. 

Panormita,  pfi-noR-mee'tS,  (Antonio  Beccadelli 
— b£k-ki-deKlee,)  a distinguished  Italian  writer,  born 
at  Palermo  (the  Panormus  of  the  ancients)  in  1394.  He 
was  patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  by  Alphonso, 
King  of  Naples,  whom  he  served  as  an  ambassador.  He 
wrote  obscene  epigrams,  which  were  admired  for  wit 
and  elegance  of  style,  and  other  works,  among  which 
is  “Familiar  Letters,”  etc.,  (“  Epistoloe  familiares  ac 
Campanae,”  1553.)  Died  in  1471. 

See  F.  Colangelo,  “Vita  di  A.  Beccadelli,”  1821;  Nicekon, 
“ Me  moire  5.” 

Pan'sa,  (C.  Vibius,)  a Roman  general,  who  was  a 
partisan  of  Caesar  in  the  war  against  Pompey.  As  a 
colleague  of  Hirtius,  he  obtained  the  consulship  in  43 
B.c.  Hirtius  and  Pansa  joined  the  party  of  the  senate 
and  marched  against  Antony,  and  were  both  killed  in 
battle  near  Modena  in  43  B.c. 

Pansa,  pin'sfi,  (Muzio,)  an  Italian  philosopher  and 
writer,  born  in  the  Abruzzi  about  1560.  He  wrote  a 
work  on  “The  Library  of  the  Vatican,”  (“Della  Libre- 
ria  Vaticana,”  1590.) 

Panseron,  pSxss'rbN',  (Auguste,)  a French  musician 
and  composer,  born  in  Paris  in  1795.  He  gained  the 
grand  prize  in  1813,  and  became  professor  de  chant 
at  the  Conservatory  of  Paris  in  1824.  He  composed 
operas,  masses,  and  requiems.  His  reputation  is  founded 
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chiefly  on  a great  number  of  popular  ballads,  ( romances,) 
among  which  are  “ Au  Revoir,”  “ Vogue  ma  Nacelle,” 
and  “ The  Dream  of  Tartini.” 

See  Fetis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Panseron,  (Pierre,)  a French  architect,  born  near 
Provins  about  1730.  He  published  several  good  works, 
one  of  which  is  entitled  “New  Elements  of  Architec- 
ture,” (3  vols.,  1775-80.) 

Pantaenus,  pan-tee'nus,  [Gr.  Wavriuvo; ; Fr.  Pan- 
TilNE,  pSN'tin',]  a Christian  philosopher,  born  about 
155  A.D.,  was  a Stoic  before  his  conversion.  Fie  became, 
about  180,  the  head  of  the  celebrated  school  at  Alexan- 
dria, where  Saint  Clement  was  one  of  his  pupils.  Ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  tradition,  he  preached  in  India. 
I lis  works,  if  he  wrote  any,  are  not  extant.  Died  about 
216  A.D. 

Pan-tag'a-thus,  (Octavius,)  [It.  Pantagato,  (Ot- 
tavio,)] an  Italian  monk  of  great  erudition,  born  at 
Brescia  in  1494.  He  left  some  works  in  manuscript. 
Died  in  1567. 

Pantaleon,  pSN'ti'liViN',  written  also  Pantaleo, 
(Henri,)  a Swiss  historian,  born  at  Bale  in  1522,  became 
professor  of  dialectics  and  physics  in  his  native  city.  He 
obtained  a wide  reputation  by  his  writings,  among  which 
is  a work  on  the  illustrious  men  of  Germany,  (“Proso- 
pographia  Virorum  illustrium  Germaniae,”  3 vols.,  1566.) 
Died  in  1595. 

Pantene.  See  Pantaenus. 

Pantin,  plN'tiN',  (Peter,)  a Flemish  classical  scholar, 
born  at  Thiel  about  1555  ; died  in  1611. 

Pantoja,  pin-to'Hi,  (Juan  de  Lacruz,)  a Spanish 
painter,  born  at  Valencia  about  1550,  was  a pupil  of 
Coello.  He  worked  at  the  Escurial  for  Philip  II.  He 
excelled  in  design  and  in  the  expression  of  his  figures. 
Among  his  works  is  “The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.” 
Died  in  1610. 

Panvinio,  pin-vee'ne-o,  (Onufrio,)  [Lat.  Panvin'- 
ius  Onu'phrius,]  an  eminent  Italian  antiquary,  born 
at  Verona  in  1529.  He  collected  many  inscriptions  and 
medals,  and  was  patronized  by  Cardinal  Farnese.  Among 
his  numerous  treatises  are  “ Festivals  and  Triumphs  of 
the  Romans,”  (“  Fasti  et  Triumphi  Romanorum,”  1557,) 
“On  the  Roman  Republic,”  (“De  Republica  Romana,” 
1581,)  and  “On  the  Circus  Games,”  (“  De  Ludis  Cir- 
censibus,”  1600.)  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  applied 
criticism  to  history,  and  confirmed  his  statements  by 
medals,  inscriptions,  etc.  Died  at  Palermo  in  1568. 

See  D.  W.  Moller,  “ Disputatio  circularis  de  Onuphrio  Pan- 
vinio,” 1697;  Maffei,  “ Verona  illustra  Nic^ron,  “Memoires.” 

Panvinius.  See  Panvinio. 

Pa-ny'a-sis,  [Gr.  Tiavvaai;,\  a Greek  poet  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  was,  according  to  Suidas,  an  uncle  of  He- 
rodotus. He  wrote  an  epic  poem  entitled  “ Heraclea,” 
which  is  not  extant.  In  the  Alexandrian  canon  he  was 
ranked  among  the  great  epic  poets.  Died  about  460  B.c. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie  Muller, 
“ Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Grecque  Funcke,  “ Dissertatio  de 
Panyasidis  Vita  ac  Poesi,”  1837. 

Panzacchia,  pin-zik'ke-i,  (Maria  Elena,)  an  Ital- 
ian painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1668  ; died  in  1709. 

Panzer,  pint'ser,  (Friedrich,)  a German  antiquary, 
born  in  Bavaria  in  1794.  He  wrote  “The  Traditions 
and  Customs  of  Bavaria,”  (2  vols.,  1848-55.)  Died  in 
1854- 

Panzer,  (Georg  Wolfgang,)  an  eminent  German 
bibliographer,  born  at  Sulzbach  in  1729.  He  preached 
at  Nuremberg,  to  which  he  removed  in  1760.  His  most 
important  work  is  one  in  Latin,  entitled  “Annals  of 
Typography  from  the  Origin  of  Printing  to  1536,”  (11 
vols.,  1793-1803,)  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete 
treatise  on  that  subject.  Died  in  1804. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie;”  Meusel, 
“Gelehrtes  Deutschland.” 

Paoli,  pi'o-lee,  almost  pow'lee,  (Giacinto,)  a Cor- 
sican general,  born  at  Bastia  in  1702.  He  commanded 
with  success  against  the  Genoese  about  1734,  and  after- 
wards opposed  the  French  until  1739,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  submit.  He  retired  to  Naples,  where  he  died 
in  1768. 

Paoli,  (Paolo  Antonio,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born 
at  Lucca  about  1720,  was  a nephew  of  Sebastiano. 


Among  his  works  is  an  account  of  the  ruins  of  Paestum, 
(1784.)  Died  about  1790. 

Paoli,  (Sebastiano,)  a learned  Italian  antiquary  and 
monk,  born  near  Lucca  in  1684.  He  wrote,  besides 
many  other  treatises,  “ On  the  Poetry  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers  in  the  First  Century,”  (1714,)  and  “On 
the  Diplomatic  Code  of  the  Order  of  Malta,”  (“  Codice 
diplomatico  dell’Ordine  di  Malta,”  2 vols.,  1733-37.) 
Died  in  1751. 

Paoli,  di,  de  pi'o-lee,  (Pasquale,)  a celebrated  Cor- 
sican general,  born  at  Rostino  in  1726,  was  a son  of 
Giacinto,  (noticed  above,)  who  took  him  to  Naples  in 
1740.  In  1755  he  was  chosen  general-in  chief  of  the  Cor- 
sicans, who  had  revolted  against  the  Genoese.  He  gained 
many  victories,  rendered  himself  master  of  nearly  all  the 
island,  and  organized  a government  with  a representative 
system.  In  1768  the  Genoese,  baffled  in  their  efforts  to 
reduce  Corsica,  ceded  it  to  the  French,  whose  army 
Paoli  defeated  twice  in  that  year.  He  was  defeated  in 
a decisive  battle  at  Ponte  Nuovo  in  1769,  and  retired  to 
England.  In  1789  he  was  recalled  from  exile  by  the 
National  Assembly,  and  received  from  Louis  XVI.  the 
title  of  lieutenant-general,  with  the  command  of  Corsica. 
He  assumed  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  dominant 
party  in  France  in  1793,  and  became  an  ally  or  partisan 
of  the  English,  to  whom  he  transferred  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island  in  1794.  Having  been  deprived  of  his 
command  by  the  British,  he  left  Corsica  in  1795  or  1796. 
He  died  near  London  in  1807. 

See  Botta,  “Storia  d’ltalia;”  Boswell,  “Journal  of  a Tour  to 
Corsica;”  Arrighi,  “Vie  de  Pascal  Paoli;”  Pompei,  “ Etat  de  la 
Corse,”  1821 ; Karl  L.  Ki.ose,  “ Leben  P.  Paoli’s,”  1853;  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Paolini,  pow-lee'nee,  (Pietro  or  Luca  Pietro,)  an 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Lucca  in  1603.  He  painted 
religious  subjects.  Died  in  1681. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting,”  etc. 

Paolo,  the  Italian  for  Paul,  which  see. 

Paolo  Sarpi.  See  Sarpi. 

Paolo  Veronese.  See  Cagliart. 

Paolucci,  pow-loot'chee,  (Sigismondo,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  in  Umbria  about  1510.  Fie  wrote  canzoni, 
which  were  admired,  and  celebrated  the  African  expe- 
dition of  Charles  V.  in  “ The  African  Nights,”  (“  Le  Notti 
d’Africa,”  1535.)  Died  in  1590. 

Paon,  du,  dti  pi'bN',  sometimes  called  Le  Faon,  a 
French  painter  of  battles,  born  near  Paris  about  1740. 
He  was  a pupil  and  rival  of  Casanova,  whom  he  ex- 
celled in  design  and  in  fidelity  as  an  imitator  of  nature. 
Died  in  1785. 

Papa,  del,  dll  pi'pi,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  medical 
writer,  born  at  Empoli  in  1649.  He  was  physician  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Died  in  1735. 

Fapacino.  See  Antoni,  d\ 

Papadopoli,  pi-pi-dop'o-lee,  (Niccol6  Comneno,) 
a learned  priest,  born  in  Candia  in  1655.  He  became 
in  1688  professor  of  canon  law  at  Padua,  and  wrote  a 
“History  of  the  University  of  Padua,”  ('2  vols.,  1726.) 
Died  in  1740. 

Pape,  de  la,  deh  It  pip,  (Gui,)  a French  jurist,  born 
at  Lyons  about  1400;  died  about  1475. 

Fapebroch,  pi'peh-bRoK',  or  Papebroeck,  pi'peh- 
bRook',  (Daniel,)  a learned  Flemish  Jesuit,  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1628.  He  compiled  a number  of  volumes 
of  the  “ Acta  Sanctorum”  commenced  by  Bollandis. 
Died  in  1714. 

Papebroeck.  See  Papebroch. 

Papencordt,  pi'pen-koRt',  (Felix,)  a German  his- 
torian, born  at  Paderborn  in  1811.  Among  his  works 
are  a “ History  of  the  Domination  of  the  Vandals  in 
Africa,”  (1837,)  and  a “Life  of  Cola  di  Rienzo,”  (1841.) 
Died  in  1841. 

Fapendrecht,  van,  vin  pi'pen-dRlKt',.  (Cornelis 
Paul  FIoynck,)  a Dutch  historian  and  priest,  born  at 
Dort  in  1686.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Church  of 
Utrecht,”  (1725,)  and  “Analecta  Belgica,”  (3  vols.,  1743.) 
Died  in  1753. 

Papety,  pfp'te',  (Dominique  Lours  F£r£ol,)  a 
French  painter,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1815.  He  gained 
the  grand  prize  in  1836.  Among  his  works  is  “Dream 
of  Happiness,”  (“  Reve  de  Bonheur.”)  Died  in  1849. 
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Papi,  pj'pee,  (Lazzaro,)  an  Italian  historian  and 
translator,  born  near  Lucca  in  1763.  He  translated 
“ Paradise  Lost”  into  Italian.  Died  in  1834. 

Pa'pl-as,  [Gr.  Ilam'af,]  Saint,  was  Bishop  of  Hie- 
rapolis,  in  Phrygia,  in  the  second  century.  He  wrote  an 
“Exposition  of  the  Words  of  the  Lord,”  which  is  not 
extant.  According  to  Irenaeus,  he  had  seen  and  heard 
the  apostle  John.  Several  writers  state  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom  in  163  A.D. 

See  Smith,  “ Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,”  etc. 

Papillon,  pf'pe'ydN',  (Jf.an,)  a French  engraver, 
born  at  Rouen  in  1639;  died  in  1710.  His  son  Jean, 
born-  at  Saint-Quentin  in  1661,  was  a skilful  engraver 
and  designer.  He  especially  excelled  in  designing  horses. 
Died  in  1723. 

Papillon,  (Jean  Michel,)  an  eminent  engraver  on 
wood,  born  in  Paris  in  1698,  was  a nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  published  a “ Treatise  on  Wood-Engraving,” 
(1766.)  Died  in  1776. 

Papillon,  (Philhsert,)  a French  biographer  and 
priest,  born  at  Dijon  in  1666.  He  wrote  a good  work 
on  Burgundian  authors,  “ Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  de 
Bourgogne,”  (2  vols.,  1742.)  Died  in  1738. 

Papillon,  (Thomas,)  a French  jurist,  born  in  1514, 
gained  distinction  as  a writer  on  law.  Died  in  1596. 

Papin,  pap'in,  [Fr.  pron.  pf'p^N',]  (Denis,)  a French 
natural  philosopher,  born  at  Blois  in  1647.  He  was  the 
associate  of  Robert  Boyle  in  scientific  experiments  in 
England,  and  was  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1681.  He  invented  an  apparatus  for  softening  bones, 
called  “ Papin’s  Digester,”  and  is  ranked  among  the 
inventors  of  the  steam-engine.  “ Papin,”  says  F.  Arago, 
“ first  conceived  the  idea  of  a steam-engine  with  a piston.” 
To  escape  persecution  as  a Protestant,  he  went  into  exile 
in  1685,  and  obtained  a chair  of  mathematics  at  Marburg. 
Died  about  1712. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Papin,  (Isaac,)  a French  theologian,  born  at  Blois  in 
1657,  was  a nephew  of  Claude  Pajon,  and  was  educated 
as  a Protestant.  He  wrote  “ Essays  on  Theology,” 
(1.687,)  which  subjected  him  to  the  enmity  of  Jurieu. 
In  1690  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Died 
in  1709. 

Papineau,  pf'pe-no',  (Louis  Joseph,)  a Canadian 
revolutionist,  born  near  Montreal  in  1787.  In  1814  he 
represented  Montreal  in  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and 
in  1815  became  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  was  a leader 
of  the  liberal  or  radical  party,  which  revolted  in  1837. 
After  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  insurgents,  he 
took  refuge  in  the  United  States.  Died  in  1871. 

Pa-pin'I-an,  [Lat.  /Emii/ius  Papinia'n'js  ; Fr.  Pa- 
PINIEN,  pt'pe'ne-iN',]  a celebrated  Roman  jurist,  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  He  was  advo- 
catus  fisci  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  after  the 
accession  of  Severus  was  libellorum  magister  and  preto- 
rian  prefect,  (203  A.D.)  He  was  put  to  death,  by  order 
of  Caracalla,  in  2.2,  probably  because  he  had  condemned 
the  execution  of  Geta.  The  Digest  contains  extracts 
from  his  “ Quaestiones,”  “ Responsa,”  and  “ Defini- 
tiones.”  He  was  considered  by  some  persons  as  the 
greatest  jurist  of  antiquity.  He  had  a high  reputation 
for  integrity. 

See  Everhard  Otto,  “ Paplnianus,”  etc.,  1718;  Ersch  unci 
Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie G.  L.  Mencke,  “ Papini- 
anus,”  1715. 

Papinianus.  See  Papinian. 

Papinien.  See  Papinian. 

Papire-Masson.  See  Masson,  (Jean  Papire.) 

Pa-pIrT-us,  (Justus,)  a Roman  jurist,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  Digest  contains  extracts 
from  his  “ Constitutions.” 

Papirius,  (Sextus,)  the  author  of  a supposed  collec- 
tion of  the  “ Leges  Regiae,”  (laws  enacted  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Roman  kings,)  which  was  called  “Jus  Pa- 
pirianum.”  He  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus.  Nothing  certain  is  known  about 
his  compilation. 

See  Pypers,  “ Dissertatio  de  Papirio,”  1825. 

Pa-pIrT-us  Cras'sus,  (Lucius,)  a Roman  commander, 
was  appointed  dictator  in  339  b.c.,  to  conduct  the  war 


against  the  Latins,  and  was  twice  elected  consul,  336 
and  330  b.c. 

Pa-pir'i-us  Cur'sor,  (Lucius,)  a famous  Roman 
general,  whom  Livy  represents  as  one  of  the  ablest  men 
of  his  time.  He  was  appointed  dictator  to  conduct  the 
war  against  the  Samnites,  in  332  B.C.  Fabius  Maximus, 
who  was  master  of  the  horse,  in  the  absence  of  his  chief 
and  in  disobedience  to  his  orders,  attacked  and  defeated 
the  enemy.  For  this  offence  Papirius  ordered  him  to  be 
punished  with  death ; but  Fabius  appealed  to  the  people, 
and  was  pardoned  or  acquitted.  Papirius  prosecuted 
the  war  with  success  until  the  Samnites  sued  for  peace. 
He  was  elected  consul  about  320,  and  soon  after  defeated 
the  Samnites  at  Luceria.  In  313  he  was  chosen  consul 
for  the  fifth  time,  and  in  308  B.C.  was  made  dictator  for 
another  war  against  the  Samnites,  over  whom  he  gained 
a signal  victory.  History  is  silent  respecting  the  sub- 
sequent events  of  his  life.  His  son,  of  the  same  name, 
was  elected  consul  in  293,  and  again  in  272  B.c.  He 
defeated  the  Samnites. 

Papirius  Massonus.  See  Masson,  (Papire.) 

Papon,  pf'pdN',  (Jean  Pierre,)  a French  historian 
and  priest,  born  near  Nice  in  1734.  He  wrote  a “His- 
tory of  Provence,”  (4  vols.,  1777-86,)  which  is  com- 
mended, and  a “History  of  the  French  Revolution  from 
1789  to  the  18th  Brumaire,  1799,”  (6  vols.,  1815.)  Died 
in  1803. 

Fappenheim,  von,  fon  pdp'pen-hinT,  (Gottfried 
Heinrich,)  Count,  a celebrated  German  general,  born 
at  Pappenheim  in  1594,  was  a zealous  Roman  Catholic. 
After  he  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of 
Bavaria,  and  received  several,  wounds  at  Prague,  (1620,) 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor,  about  1630,  as 
field-marshal.  The  victory  of  the  Imperialists  at  Magde- 
burg (1631)  is  ascribed  to  him.  He  commanded  a corps 
under  Wallenstein  in  1632,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Lutzen,  in  November  of  that  year. 

See  Forster,  “ Wallensteins  Briefe Schiller,  “ History  of 
the  Thirty  Years’  War.” 

Pap'pus,  [Gr.  TUnntoq,]  an  eminent  Greek  geometer 
of  Alexandria,  flourished  about  380  or  400  A.D.  He  left 
a work  entitled  “Mathematical  Collections,”  (M adrjfia- 
TiKal  ~2,vvayuyai,)  which  is  extant,  and  of  which  Com- 
mandino  published  a Latin  version  in  1588.  Pappus 
first  gave  the  example  of  the  quadrature  of  a curved 
surface.  He  also  furnishes  important  information  of 
the  analytic  methods  of  the  ancients.  He  wrote  other 
works,  which  are  lost. 

See  Montucla,  “ Histoire  des  Math^matiques  “ Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generate.” 

Pappus,  pSp'pus,  (Johann,)  a Lutheran  minister  and 
writer,  born  at  Lindau,  on  Lake  Constance,  in  1549.  He 
preached  at  Strasburg.  Died  in  1610. 

Paquot,  pt'ko',  (Jean  Noel,)  a Flemish  biographer, 
born  at  Florennes  in  1722,  was  a priest  and  a professor 
of  Hebrew.  His  chief  work  is  “ Memoirs  towards  the 
Literary  History  of  the  Low  Countries,”  (“Memoires 
pour  servir  a l’Histoire  littdraire  des  Pays-Bas,”  18 
vols.,  1763-70,)  which  contains  biographies  of  Dutch  and 
Flemish  authors.  Died  in  1803. 

Pa'ra,  called  also  Bab,  King  of  Armenia,  was  the  son 
and  heir  of  Arsaces  III.,  who  was  deposed  by  Sapor, 
King  of  Persia.  By  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  Para  ob- 
tained the  throne  about  365  a.d.  He  was  killed  by  the 
order  of  the  Roman  emperor  Valens  about  375  a.d. 

Para  du  Flianjas,  pi'ri'  du  fSN'zhas',  (Francois,)  a 
French  Jesuit  and  philosopher,  born  in  Dauphine  in 
1724.  He  published  “Elements  of  Metaphysics,  Sacred 
and  Profane,”  (1767,)  and  “ Principes  du  Calcul  et  de  la 
Geometrie,”  (1773.)  Died  in  1797. 

Parabosco,  pd-Rt-bos'ko,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian 
poet  and  musician,  born  at  Piacenza.  He  was  author  of 
“Progne,”  a tragedy,  (1548,)  several  comedies,  and  tales 
entitled  “Diversions,”  (“I  Diporti,”  1552.)  His  works 
were  received  with  favour.  Died  at  Venice  in  1557. 

Paracelse.  See  Paracelsus. 

Par-a-cel'sus,  [Fr.  Paracelse,  pl'ri'sSlss',]  (Phi- 
lippus  ’Aureolus  Theophrastus  Bombastus  von 
Hohenheim — fon  ho'en-hlm',)  a famous  alchemist  and 
charlatan,  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Einsiedeln,  in 
Switzerland,  in  1493.  In  his  youth  he  acquired  a pro- 
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ficiency  in  the  jargon  of  alchemists,  magicians,  and 
quacks,  whom  he  consulted  in  nearly  every  part  of 
Europe.  Having  performed  some  famous  cures,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  medicine  at  Bale  in  1526.  He 
there  burned  the  works  of  Galen,  styled  himself  the  mon- 
arch of  medicine,  and  pretended  to  have  discovered  a 
medicine  capable  of  prolonging  life  indefinitely,  (called 
the  Elixir  of  Life.)  He  became  intemperate,  and  in  1527 
or  1528  resumed  a vagabond  life.  In  his  medical  prac- 
tice he  introduced  mercury  and  opium  into  general  use. 
He  died  poor,  at  Saltzburg,  in  1541.  He  had  published 
but  little  in  his  lifetime.  After  his  death  many  volumes 
ascribed  to  him  appeared  at  various  times  between  1575 
and  1658.  His  medical  reputation  is  founded  on  the 
importance  which  he  gave  to  pharmaceutical  chemistry. 
His  dogmatic  and  fantastic  pseudo-philosophy  found 
many  admirers,  especially  in  Germany. 

See  M.  B.  Lessing,  “ Paracelsus;  sein  Lebenund  Denken,”  Ber- 
lin, 1839  ; Franck,  “ Sur  la  Vie  et  les  Slcrits  de  Paracelse Marx, 
“Zur  Wiirdigung  des  Theo.  von  Hohenheim,”  1842;  Hoefier, 
“ Histoire  de  la  Chimie Bremer,  “ Dissertatio  de  Vita  Paracelsi,” 
1836;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale.” 

Paradin,  pt'rf'diN',  (Guillaume,)  a French  priest 
and  historian,  born  near  Chalons  about  1510.  Among 
his  works  are  a “ History  of  his  own  Time,”  (1550,)  and 
“Annals  of  Burgundy,”  (1566.)  Died  in  1590. 

Paradis  de  Moncrif.  See  Moncrif. 

Paradis  de  Raymondis,  piTi'de'  deh  rl'mbN'dfess', 
(Jean  Zacharie,)  a French  moralist,  born  at  Bourg-en- 
Bresse  in  1746.  He  wrote  a “Treatise  on  Morality  and 
Happiness,”  (2  vols.,  1784.)  Died  in  1800. 

Paradisi,  pl-rl-dee'see,  (Agostino,)  Count,  an  Ital- 
ian poet  and  prose  writer,  born  at  Vignola  in  1736. 
He  was  professor  of  civil  economy  and  of  history  at 
Modena.  He  wrote  versi  sciolti,  (“  blank  verse,”)  which 
were  received  with  favour,  and  an  excellent  “Eulogy  on 
Montecuccoli,”  (1776,)  in  prose.  He  translated  some 
tragedies  of  Voltaire  into  Italian.  Died  in  1783. 

See  Schedoni,  “Elogio  del  Conte  A.  Paradisi.”  1789. 

Paradisi,  (Giovanni,)  Count,  a son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Reggio  in  1760.  Bonaparte  appointed  him 
a director  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  in  1797,  and  council- 
lor of  state  in  1804.  He  presided  over  the  Italian  senate 
from  1809  to  1814.  Died  in  1826. 

Paradol.  See  Prevost-Paradol. 

Paraeus.  See  ParE. 

Paramo,  de,  dl  pi'ri-mo,  (Luis,)  a Spanish  theo- 
logian, born  near  Toledo  about  1545-  He  wrote  “On 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Inquisition,”  (1598,)  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  curious  works  on  that  subject. 

Parana,  de,  dl  pi-rl-nl',  (Honorio  Hermeto  Car- 
neiro  Lf.ao,)  Marquis,  a Brazilian  minister  of  state, 
born  in  Minas-Geraes  about  1802.  He  was  a leader  of 
the  conservative  party,  and  became  president  of  the 
council  in  1853.  Died  in  1856. 

Par-a-su-ra'ma,  [Hindoo  pron.  pur'a-soo-rl/ma  and 
pur'a-soo-rim',  from  the  Sanscrit  parasu  or  pa.ra.shu , an 
“axe,”  and  r&ma , one  “who  delights  in,”]  in  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  the  name  of  the  sixth  avatar  of  Vishnu.  He 
was  born  as  the  son  of  Jamadagni.  His  mission  appears 
to  have  been  to  subdue  or  destroy  the  Kshatriya,  (or 
warrior)  race,  who  had  become  arrogant  through  their 
unlimited  power.  He  seems  to  have  used  his  terrible 
battle-axe  with  considerable  effect,  as  some  of  the  ac- 
counts represent  the  whole  earth  as  filled  with  the  blood 
of  his  enemies. 

See  Moor,  “ Hindu  Pantheon;”  Wilson,  “Sanscrit Dictionary.” 

Paravey,  de,  deh  pf'rt'vl',  (Charles  Hippolyte,) 
a French  Orientalist,  born  in  Ardennes  in  1787.  He 
wrote  several  works  on  Oriental  antiquities. 

Paravia,  pl-r I-vee'I,  (Pietro  Alessandro,)  an  Ital- 
ian litterateur,  born  in  Dalmatia  in  1797.  He  became 
professor  of  eloquence  at  Turin  in  1832.  He  gained 
distinction  by  articles  on  national  literature  in  the  jour- 
nals, by  a version  of  the  “ Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger,” 
(1830,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1857. 

Parcae,  par'se,  or  Moirae,  moi're,  [Fr.  Les  Parques, 
li  pfRk,]  the  Fates  of  classic  mythology,  were  said  to 
be  daughters  of  Night,  (Nox.)  According  to  Hesiod, 
they  were  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  and  were 
named  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos.  Homer  rec- 


ognizes one  Fate,  ( Moira,)  who  spins  out  the  thread  of 
human  life  and  destiny.  Other  mythographers  feigned 
that  Clotho  held  the  distaff,  Lachesis  spun  the  thread 
of  each  person’s  life,  and  Atropos  cut  it  off,  as  expressed 
in  the  following  hexameter  line  : 

“ Clotho  colum  retinet,  Lachesis  net  et  Atropos  occat.” 

Parcelles,  pIr'sSF,  (Jan,)  an  able  Dutch  painter  of 
marine  views,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1597.  He  painted 
storms  at  sea  and  shipwrecks  with  great  success  and 
rapidity.  He  died  at  Leyerdorp  in  1641.  His  son 
Julius,  born  about  1628,  was  a skilful  marine  painter, 
and  nearly  equalled  his  father. 

Farcieux,  de.  See  Deparcieux. 

Fardessus,  plR'dl'sii',  (Jean  Marie,)  a French 
jurist,  born  at  Blois  in  1772.  He  sat  in  the  Corps 
Legislatif  from  1807  to  1811.  He  published  a “Treatise 
on  Servitudes,”  (1806,)  which  has  passed  through  eight 
or  more  editions,  a capital  work  entitled  “ Lectures  on 
Commercial  Law,”  (4  vols.,  1813-37,)  and  an  important 
“ Collection  of  Maritime  Laws  anterior  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century,”  (6  vols.,  1828-45.)  Died  in  1853. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate. ” 

Pardies,  ptR'de',  (Ignace  Gaston,)  an  able  French 
geometer,  born  at  Pau  in  1636.  He  lectured  at  the 
College  of  Louis  le  Grand,  in  Paris,  and  corresponded 
with  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Among  his  works  are  “ Elements 
of  Geometry,”  (1671,)  and  “Statics,  or  the  Science  of 
Moving  Forces,”  (1673.)  Died  in  1673. 

See  Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Par'doe,  (Julia,)  an  English  authoress,  born  at 
Beverley,  Yorkshire,  about  1808.  After  a visit  to  Por- 
tugal, she  produced  a successful  work  entitled  “Traits 
and  Traditions  of  Portugal.”  Among  her  other  popular 
works  are  “The  City  of  the  Sultan,”  (1836,)  “The  Ro- 
mance of  the  Harem,”  (1839,)  “The  City  of  the  Maygar,” 
(1840,)  and  novels,  entitled  “ Reginald  Lyle,”  and  “ The 
Jealous  Wife,”  (1855.)  Died  in  1862. 

See  the  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  18S2. 

Pare,  par're,  [Fr.  pron.  pt'rk';  Lat.  Par/e'us,]  (Am- 
broise,)  an  excellent  French  surgeon,  born  at  Laval 
(Mayenne)  in  1509,  (or  in  1517,  according  to  some 
authorities,)  is  styled  “the  Father  of  French  surgery.” 
His  parents  were  poor,  and  his  education  was  defective. 
Having  studied  in  Paris,  he  became  a surgeon  in  the 
army  in  1536,  and  surgeon-in-ordinary  to  Henry  II.  in 
1552.  He  reformed  the  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds, 
which  previously  were  cauterized  with  boiling  oil,  and 
substituted  the  ligature  of  arteries  for  cauterization. 
He  served  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  as 
chief  surgeon.  Brantome  says  that  during  the  Massacre 
of  Saint  Bartholomew  the  king  sent  for  Pare  (who  was 
a Protestant)  and  kept  him  in  his  own  room  for  safety. 
He  wrote  many  professional  works,  which  are  highly 
esteemed.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Malgaigne,  (3 
vols.,  1840.)  Died  in  1590. 

See  Vimont,  “ Eloge  de  Pare,”  1814 ; Willaume,  “ Recherches 
biograpliiques  sur  A.  Par^,”  1838;  “Retrospective  Review,”  1827; 
“ Nouvelle  BiogTapliie  Genii  rale.  ” 

Paredes.  See  Garcia  de  Paredes. 

Paredes,  pl-ra'd§s,  (Mariano,)  a Mexican  general, 
born  about  1790.  He  fought  against  Santa  Anna  in  1844, 
and  was  elected  President  of  Mexico  in  June,  1845.  In 
August,  1846,  he  was  driven  from  power  by  Santa  Anna 
and  Bravo.  Died  in  1849. 

Pareja,  de,  d&  pI-ra'Hl,  (Juan,)  an  eminent  Spanish 
painter,  born  at  Seville  about  1608,  was  a pupil  of  Velas- 
quez, whom  he  served  as  a slave  in  his  youth.  According 
to  some  writers,  he  was  born  in  the  West  Indies.  Having 
acquired  skill  by  secret  study  and  practice,  he  was  libe- 
rated by  Velasquez.  He  painted  portraits  with  success. 
His  master-piece  is  “The  Calling  of  Saint  Matthew.” 
Died  in  1670. 

See  Cean-Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Historico.” 

Parent,  ptT6N',  (Antoine,)  a French  mathematician, 
born  in  Paris  in  1666.  He  wrote  “ Researches  into  Phys- 
ics and  Mathematics,”  (2  vols.,  1705,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1716. 

Parent  du  Chfitelet,  pf'rSN'  dii  shit'll',  (Alexan- 
dre Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  physician  and  writer  on 
hygiene,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1790.  He  wrote  valuable 
works  entitled  “Essay  on  the  Common  Sewers  of  Paris,” 
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(“Essai  sur  les  Cloaques  ou  Egouts  de  Paris,”  1824,) 
“Hygiene  publique,”  (2  vols.,  1836,)  and  “On  Prostitu- 
tion in  the  City  of  Paris,”  (2  vols.,  1836.)  Died  in  1836. 

Parepa-Rosa,  Madame,  a distinguished  vocalist 
and  actress,  born  in  Edinburgh  about  1830,  performed 
with  briiliant  success  in  England,  America,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  Her  voice  was  a soprano  of  extraordinary  com- 
pass and  power.  Died  in  London,  in  1874. 

Paret  de  Alcazar,  p3-r§t'  d&  Sl-lci'thiR,  (Luis,)  a 
Spanish  painter,  born  at  Madrid  in  1747.  He  was  com- 
missioned by  the  king  to  paint  the  sea-ports  of  Spain 
in  1780.  Died  in  1799. 

Pareus,  pi-ra'Cis,  ( Daniel,  ) a philologist,  born  at 
Neuhausen  in  1605,  was  a son  of  Philipp,  noticed  below. 
He  published  “ Historia  Palatina,”  (1633,)  and  editions  of 
Lucretius,  Quintilian,  and  other  classics.  Died  in  1635. 

Pareus,  (David,)  an  eminent  German  divine  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  born  in  Silesia  in  1548.  His  German 
name  was  Wangler.  He  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Heidelberg  in  1584.  His  principles  were  Calvinistic. 
He  published  the  “Neustadt  Bible,”  (1587,)  Commen- 
taries on  Scripture,  and  other  works.  Died  at  Heidelberg 
in  1622. 

See  J.  P.  Pareus,  “Narratio  de  Vita  D.  Parei,”  1633;  Ersch 
und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Pareus,  (Philipp  or  Johann  Philipp,)  a philologist, 
a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  near  Worms  in  1576. 
He  was  rector  of  the  colleges  of  Neustadt  and  Hanau. 
He  published  “Selections  from  Plautus,”  (“  Electa  Plau- 
tina,”  1597,)  an  edition  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  with 
notes,  (1610,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1648. 

Parfaict,  pf  rTI',  (Francois,)  a French  writer,  born 
in  Paris  in  1698.  He  was  author  of  a “History  of  the 
French  Theatre,”  (15  vols.,  1734-49,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1753. 

Faride.  See  Paris. 

Parieu,  de,  deh  pi're-uh',  (Marie  Louis  Pierre 
F£lix  Esquirou,)  a French  lawyer,  born  at  Aurillac 
in  1815.  He  was  minister  of  public  instruction  from 
October,  1849,  to  February,  1851.  In  1851  he  became 
president  of  the  section  of  finances  an  conseil  d'etat. 

Parigi,  pi-ree'jee,  (Giulio,)  a Florentine  architect 
and  etcher,  born  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  designed 
some  public  edifices  of  Florence,  and  opened  an  academy 
of  art  in  that  city.  Among  his  pupils  was  Callot,  the 
engraver.  Died  in  1635.  His  son  Alfonso  was  an 
architect.  He  built  the  Scarlati  palace  in  Florence. 
Died  in  1656. 

P&rrjflta, pi'rl-ji'ta,  [from  the  Sanscrit pciri,  “above,” 
and  j&ta , “produced,”]  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  one 
of  the  trees  of  the  paradise  of  Indi  a,  said  to  produce  as 
fruit  whatever  was  desired.  (See  KCtrma.) 

Farini,  pi-ree'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  a popular  Italian 
poet,  born  in  the  Milanese  in  1729.  He  became  a good 
Greek  scholar,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a critic  by 
his  Examination  of  Bandiera’s  work,  “ Pregiudizi  delle 
umane  Lettere,”  (1756.)  His  principal  work  is  “The 
Day,”  (“  II  Giorno,”)  an  ironical  didactic  poem,  of  which 
the  first  part,  “The  Morning,”  (“II  Mattino,”)  was  pub- 
lished in  1763.  It  is  a satire  on  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  Italian  nobility.  He  also  wrote  lyrical  poems, 
which  are  much  admired.  He  became  professor  of  elo- 
quence at  the  College  of  Brera,  Milan,  in  1769.  Parini 
is  reputed  one  of  the  most  eminent  Italian  poets  of  his 
time.  Died  at  Milan  in  1799. 

See  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  “Lives  of  the 
Italian  Poets,”  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing;  Reina,  “Vie  de 
Parini,”  1801  ; Cesare  CantIj,  “ Parini  et  la  Societd  Lombarde 
Pozzetti,  “Vita  di  G.  Parini,”  1801;  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli 
Italiani  illustri.” 

Par'is,  [Gr.  Ilaptf;  It.  Paride,  p.Vre-di,]  a son  of 
Priam,  a Trojan  prince,  was  celebrated  for  his  beauty, 
gallantry,  accomplishments,  and  adventures.  He  was 
sometimes  called  Alexander.  According  to  poetical 
tradition,  he  seduced  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  and 
thus  provoked  the  Greeks  to  wage  the  war  which  ended 
in  the  destruction  of  Troy.  The  death  of  Achilles  is 
ascribed  by  some  poets  to  a shaft  from  the  bow  of  Paris. 
The  decision  by  which  he  awarded  the  prize  of  beauty 
to  Venus,  when  Juno  and  Minerva  were  competitors, 
was  a favourite  theme  of  ancient  writers,  who  relate  the 
following  story  : All  the  gods  and  goddesses  were  in- 


vited to  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  except  Dis- 
cord, who  threw  among  the  guests  a golden  apple,  on 
which  was  inscribed  “ For  the  most  beautiful.”  Juno, 
Minerva,  and  Venus  disputed  for  this  apple,  and  referred 
the  decision  of  their  claims  to  Paris,  who  was  then  a 
shepherd  on  Mount  Ida.  To  influence  his  judgment, 
Juno  promised  to  give  him  power,  Minerva  martial 
glory,  and  Venus  the  most  beautiful  of  women.  He 
decided  in  favour  of  Venus,  and  received  from  her 
Helen  as  his  reward. 

See  Homer’s  “ Iliad  Smith,  “ Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography  and  Mythology;”  “ Biographie  Universelle,”  (Partie 
mythologique.) 

Paris,  pi're',  (Alexis  Paulin,)  a French  antiquary 
and  translator,  born  at  Avenay  (Marne)  in  1800.  He 
wrote  an  “Apology  for  the  Romantic  School,”  (1824,)  and 
several  essays  on  mediaeval  literature.  He  produced  a 
version  of  Byron’s  Complete  Works,  (1830-32.)  In  1837 
he  was  elected  to  the  Institute. 

Paris,  Brothers,  French  financiers,  born  in  Dau- 
phine : they  were  named  Antoine,  Claude,  Jean, 
and  Joseph,  who  was  called  Duverney.  Joseph  was 
born  in  1684.  On  the  collapse  of  Law’s  system  they 
were  employed  to  restore  order  in  the  public  finances. 
Voltaire  extols  the  admirable  talent  which  they  exhibited 
in  this  operation.  Duverney  died  in  1770. 

See  Marquis  de  Luchet,  “ Histoire  de  MM.  Paris,”  1776. 

Paris,  (Claude  Joseph,)  a French  composer,  born 
at  Lyons  in  1804.  He  gained  the  first  prize  at  Paris 
in  1826.  He  has  composed  operas  and  sacred  music. 

Paris,  (Francois,)  a French  priest  and  devotional 
writer,  born  at  Chatillon,  near  Paris.  He  wrote  edify- 
ing works,  among  which  are  a “ Martyrology,”  (1694,) 
and  “ The  Gospel  Explained,”  (4  vols.,  1693-98.)  Died 
in  1718. 

Paris,  (Francois,)  a French  ascetic  priest,  born  in 
Paris  in  1690;  died  in  1727.  Crowds  resorted  to  his 
tomb,  attracted  by  a report  that  miracles  were  per- 
formed there. 

Paris,  (Francois  Edmond,)  a French  naval  officer, 
born  at  Brest  in  1806.  He  wrote  several  works  on  navi- 
gation, and  a “Dictionary  of  the  Steam  Navy,”  (“  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  Marine  a Vapeur,”  1848.)  He  became  a 
rear-admiral  in  1858. 

Par'is,  (John  Ayrton,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  physician 
and  chemist,  born  at  Cambridge  in  1785.  He  practised 
some  years  at  Penzance,  from  which  he  removed  to 
London  about  1817.  In  1819  he  published  a good 
“ Pharmacologia,”  (8th  edition,  1833.)  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1844.  Among 
his  works  are  a well-written  “Memoir  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,”  (1810,)  a “Treatise  on  Diet,”  (1821,)  and  “Med- 
ical Chemistry,”  (1824.)  Died  in  December,  1856. 

Paris,  (Matthew.)  See  Matthew  Paris. 

Paris,  (Philippe  Nicolas  Marie,)  one  of  the  guards 
of  Louis  XVI.,  born  in  Paris  in  1763.  He  killed  Lepel- 
letierde  Saint-Fargeau  in  1793,  because  he  had  voted  for 
the  death  of  the  king.  When  the  officers  of  justice  were 
about  to  arrest  him,  he  shot  himself,  (January,  1793.) 

Paris,  (Pierre  Adrien,)  a French  architect,  born  at 
Besangon  in  1747.  He  was  appointed  designer  to  the 
cabinet  of  the  king  in  1778.  Among  his  works  is  the 
portal  of  the  cathedral  of  Orleans.  He  left  in  manu- 
script a valuable  “Collection  of  Designs,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1819. 

Paris,  de,  (Louis  Philippe),  Comte,  a French 
prince,  eldest  son  of  the  Due  d’Orlear.s,  was  bora  iu 
1838.  His  title,  however,  was  rot  recognised  by  the 
revolutionists  who  detlnoned  Louis  Philippe.  He  served 
a campaign  in  Virginia  as  an  officer  of  the  Federal  army 
of  the  Potomac  in  the  spring  of  1862.  In  1873  he  met 
theComtedeChambord,  atFrohsdorf,  and  acknowledged 
him  as  the  head  of  the  royal  fami’y  of  France.  Since 
the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  in  1883,  the 
Comte  de  Paris  has  been  generally  recognised  as  his 
successor.  He  is  the  author  of  a history  of  the  civil  war 
in  America. 

Pariseau,  (Pierre  Germain,)  a French  drama'ic 
author  and  writer  of  comedy,  born  in  Paris  in  1753.  He 
was  guillotined  in  1794. 

Pariset,  pi're'zi',  ( Etienne,  ) a French  medical 
writer,  born  at  Grand,  a village  among  the  Vosges,  in 
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1770.  He  was  chosen  physician  of  the  ILopital  de 
Bicetre  in  1814.  In  1842  he  became  perpetual  secretary 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  He  wrote  eloquent  eulo- 
gies on  members  of  this  academy,  (printed  in  2 vols., 
1845,)  treatises  on  contagious  diseases,  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1847. 

See  Sachaile,  “ Les  Medecins  de  Paris;”  Sainte-Beuve, 
“ Causeries  du  Lundi.” 

Parisetti,  pi-re-set'tee,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  writer  of 
Latin  poetry,  was  born  at  Reggio  in  1503.  He  wrote 
“ Theopeia,”  (1550,)  and  other  poems,  which  were  praised 
by  Sadolet  and  Bembo.  Died  in  1570. 

Far'ish,  (Elijah,)  an  American  Congregational  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  in  1762.  He 
published  a “History  of  New  England,”  “System  of 
Modern  Geography,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1825. 

Parisio.  See  Parrhasius,  (Aulus  Janus.) 

Parisis,  pi're'zfess',  (Pierre  Louis,)  a French  prelate, 
born  at  Orleans  in  1795.  He  became  Bishop  of  Arras 
in  1851.  He  has  published  numerous  theological  works. 

Parisot,  pf're'zo',  (Pierre,)  a French  monk,  born  at 
Bar-le-Duc  in  1697,  took  the  name  of  PiRE  Norbert. 
He  opposed  the  Jesuits,  and  wrote  against  them  “ Me- 
moirs of  the  East  Indian  Missions,”  (1744.)  Died  in  1769. 

Parisot,  (Valentin,)  a French  writer,  born  at  Ven- 
dome  in  1800.  He  became  professor  of  foreign  litera- 
ture at  Grenoble  and  at  Douai,  (1854.)  He  wrote  many 
articles  for  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  a “Life  of 
Fourier,”  (1857,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1861. 

Parisot-Valette.  See  Valette. 

Park,  (Edwards  A.,)  D.D.,  an  American  Congre- 
gational divine,  born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in 
1808,  was  appointed  in  1836  Bartlett  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1847 
Abbott  professor  of  Christian  theology  in  that  institution. 
He  has  made  several  translations  from  the  German,  and 
published  a number  of  sermons  and  theological  works. 

Park,  (Sir  James  Allan,)  an  English  lawyer  and 
writer  on  marine  insurance,  was  born  in  Surrey;  died 
in  1839. 

Park,  (Mungo,)  an  eminent  and  enterprising  explorer 
of  Africa,  was  born  near  Selkirk,  Scotland,  in  September, 

1771.  He  chose  the  profession  of  surgeon,  and  studied 
botany  in  his  youth.  As  agent  of  the  African  Associa- 
tion, he  undertook  in  May,  1795,  to  explore  the  course 
of  the  Niger.  Departing  from  a point  on  the  Gambia, 
he  reached  the  Niger  at  Sego  in  July,  1796,  and  ascended 
the  river  to  Bammakoo.  He  returned  to  England  in  the 
autumn  of  1797 , and  published,  in  1799,  “Travels  in  the 
Interior  of  Africa,”  which  excited  great  interest.  Park 
was  chosen  to  command  an  expedition  sent  to  renew  the 
enterprise,  and  left  Pisania,  on  the  Gambia,  about  the  4th 
of  May,  1805,  with  forty-five  men,  intending  to  descend 
the  Niger  in  boats  to  its  mouth.  He  perished  (probably 
by  drowning)  a short  distance  below  Yaouri,  near  the 
end  of  1805.  The  journal  of  his  last  expedition  was 
published  in  1815. 

See  Rennell,  “ Life  of  Mungo  Park,”  1815 ; Chambers,  “ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen  ;”  “ Edinburgh  Review” 
for  February,  1815;  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1815; 
“ Monthly  Review”  for  July,  1799. 

Park,  (Thomas,)  an  English  antiquary  and  poet,  born 
about  1760;  died  in  1834. 

Parke,  park,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  musician, 
born  in  1745,  performed  on  the  hautboy  ; died  in  1829. 

Parke,  park,  (John  G.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Pennsylvania  about  1828,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1849.  He  commanded  a brigade  at  Roanoke  Island  and 
Newbern  in  February-March,  1862,  and  served  as  major- 
general  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  May-July,  1863.  He 
commanded  a corps  which  assaulted  the  defences  of 
Petersburg  on  the  2d  of  April,  1865,  and  carried  the 
main  line  of  the  enemy. 

Par'ker,  (Henry,)  Lord  Morley,  was  born  in  North- 
amptonshire in  1476.  He  wrote  verses  and  dramas  in 
his  youth.  He  was  one  of  the  barons  who  by  letter 
warned  Pope  Clement  that  he  would  lose  his  supremacy 
in  England  if  he  opposed  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII. 
Died  in  1556. 

Par'ker,  (Henry  W.,)  an  American  poet,  born  at 
Danby,  Tompkins  county,  New  York,  in  1825.  He  pub- 
lished a volume  of  “Poems,”  Auburn,  1850,  and  con- 


tributed frequently  to  the  “North  American  Review.” 
He  is,  or  was,  pastor  of  a Presbyterian  church  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York. 

Parker,  (Sir  Hyde,)  an  English  vice-admiral,  served 
with  distinction  against  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and 
in  1781  defeated  the  Dutch  admiral  Zoutman  at  Dog- 
gerbank.  Being  appointed  in  1783  commander  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  East  Indies,  he  perished  by  ship- 
wreck on  the  passage. 

Parker,  (Isaac,)  an  American  jurist,  born  at  Boston 
in  1768,  became  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Massachusetts  in  1814.  He  was  distinguished  as  a 
scholar.  Died  in  1830. 

Parker,  (Matthew,)  a learned  and  meritorious  Eng- 
lish prelate,  born  at  Norwich  in  1504,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge.  He  became  dean  of  the  College  of  Stoke 
Clare  in  1535,  chaplain  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1537,  master 
of  Bene’t  College  in  1544,  and  Dean  of  Lincoln  in  1552. 
On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  (1553)  he  was  deprived 
of  his  benefices,  because  he  was  a Protestant,  or  because 
he  was  married.  He  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury by  Elizabeth  in  1559.  A revised  version  of  the 
Bible  (called  the  Bishops’  Bible)  was  published  under 
his  direction  in  1568.  He  presented  many  valuable 
manuscripts  to  his  college  at  Cambridge.  Died  in  1575. 

See  J.  Strype,  “Life  of  Archbishop  Parker,”  1711 ; Burnet, 
“ History  of  the  Reformation;”  W.  F.  Hook,  “ Lives  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury.” 

Parker,  (Nathan,)  a Unitarian  minister,  born  in 
Reading,  Massachusetts,  in  1782.  He  became  pastor 
of  a church  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1808. 
Died  in  1833. 

Parker,  (Sir  Peter,)  an  English  admiral,  born  in 
1716,  served  in  the  American  war,  and  in  1782  took 
prisoner  the  French  admiral  De  Grasse.  He  was  created 
admiral  of  the  fleet.  Died  in  1811. 

Parker,  (Richard,)  an  English  sailor,  born  at  Exeter, 
was  the  ringleader  of  a mutiny  at  the  Nore  in  May, 
1797.  He  blockaded  the  port  of  London,  and  received 
the  title  of  admiral  from  the  mutineers.  He  was  hung 
in  June,  1797. 

Parker,  (Robert,)  an  English  Puritan  minister, 
became  Fellow  of  a college  at  Cambridge  in  1584.  He 
preached  at  Amsterdam  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and 
wrote  several  works. 

Parker,  (Samuel,)  an  English  bishop,  born  at  North- 
ampton in  1640.  He  was  appointed  prebendary  of 
Canterbury  in  1672,  and  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  1686.  It 
appears  that  he  received  this  preferment  from  James  II. 
because  he  favoured  the  cause  of  popery  and  absolutism. 
He  died  in  1687,  leaving  several  theological  works,  and 
memoirs  of  his  own  times,  entitled  “ De  Rebus  sui  Tem- 
poris  Commentarius,”  (1726.) 

See  Wood,  “ Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Parker,  ( Theodore,  ) a distinguished  American 
scholar  and  rationalistic  theologian,  was  born  at  Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1810. 
His  education  was  begun  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  there 
he  continued  to  carry  on  his  studies  even  after  he  had 
entered  his  name  at  Harvard  in  1830.  He  appears  to 
have  visited  Cambridge  only  for  the  purpose  of  partici- 
pating in  the  examinations.  Being  a non-resident,  he 
was  not  entitled  to  a degree;  but  subsequently  (in  1840) 
the  honorary  title  of  A.M.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  university.  In  1834  he  entered  the  theological 
school,  in  which  he  remained  about  two  years.  He  first 
began  to  preach  at  Barnstable  in  1836.  In  April  of  the 
following  year  he  married  Miss  Lydia  D.  Cabot,  and 
soon  after  was  settled  as  Unitarian  minister  at  West 
Roxbury.  His  views  had  previously  been  but  little  in 
advance  of  the  average  Unitarianism  of  the  time  ; but 
his  growing  acquaintance  with  the  German  rationalists 
De  Wette,  Eichhorn,  Paulus,  Bauer,  and  others  was  not 
long  in  producing  an  important  change  in  his  theological 
opinions, — a change,  we  need  scarcely  say,  which  he  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal.  His  new  doctrines  gave  great 
offence  to  some  of  the  more  conservative  of  the  New 
England  Unitarians ; and  after  his  discourse  (preached 
at  South  Boston  in  1841)  on  the  “Transient  and  Perma- 
nent in  Christianity,”  in  which  he  assumed  the  absolute 
humanity  of  Christ,  His  inspiration  differing  in  no  essen- 
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tial  respect  from  that  of  other  men,  the  opposition  to 
him  became  much  more  decided.  This  opposition  was 
conspicuously  manifested  on  the  occasion  of  his  ex- 
changing pulpits  with  other  Unitarian  ministers,  some 
of  whom  were  severely  censured  by  many  of  their  breth- 
ren, who  held  that  by  such  an  interchange  of  courtesies 
they  gave  a direct  sanction  to  the  new  heresies.  Parker’s 
translation  of  De  Wette’s  “Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament”  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  1843  5 later 
in  the  same  year  he  visited  Europe,  returning  in  the 
summer  of  1844.  Soon  after  his  return  he  began  to 
preach  in  Boston,  at  the  Melodeon,  where  he  was  regu- 
larly installed  in  1846.  He  was  the  principal  editor  of 
the  “ Massachusetts  Quarterly,”  which  was  commenced 
in  1847  and  continued  three  years.  In  addition  to  his 
duties  as  minister,  and  his  laborious  intellectual  pursuits, 
which  extended  to  almost  every  department  of  human 
knowledge,  he  gave  numerous  lectures  on  various  sub- 
jects. But  the  question  which  seems  to  have  enlisted 
most  fully  all  the  faculties  of  his  ardent  and  powerful 
mind  was  Southern  slavery,  with  its  attendant  iniquities 
and  abominations.  His  health  having  become  greatly 
impaired  by  his  unceasing  and  intense  activity,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1859,  he  visited  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  the  following  summer  went  to 
Europe,  spending  the  winter  of  1859-60  at  Rome.  He 
left  Rome  in  April,  i860,  and  with  difficulty  reached 
Florence,  where  he  died  on  the  10th  of  May.  Of  his 
extensive  collection  of  books,  he  left  the  principal  part, 
amounting  to  11,190  volumes  and  2500  pamphlets,  to 
the  Boston  Public  Library.  A complete  edition  of  his 
works,  edited  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  was  published 
in  London  in  1863-65,  in  12  vols. 

See  “Life  of  Theodore  Parker,”  by  John  Weiss,  2 vols.,  1864; 
“ Life  of  Theodore  Parker,”  by  Albert  R^ville,  :86s;  Allibone, 
“ Dictionary  of  Authors:”  “ New  American  Cyclopedia:”  “West- 
minster Review”  for  April,  1847,  article  “Dr.  Strauss  and  Theodore 
Parker,”  (by  the  Rev.  James  Martineau  :)  “North  American 
Review"  for  April,  1864;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  February,  1864. 

Parker,  (Thomas,)  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  an  English 
judge,  born  at  Leek  in  1666.  He  became  lord  chancellor 
in  1718.  He  was  accused  of  selling  some  offices  in 
the  court  of  chancery,  and  of  other  corrupt  practices,  of 
which  he  was  convicted  in  1725,  and  was  fined  heavily. 
Died  in  1732. 

Parker,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  admiral,  bom  in 
Staffordshire  in  1781.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  operations  against  China.  He 
took  Chusan  and  Ning-po,  entered  the  Yellow  River  or 
Blue  River,  and  compelled  the  Chinese  to  sign  the  treaty 
of  Nanking.  Died  in  1866. 

Parkes,  (Sir  Henry,)  an  Australian  statesman,  was 
bom  in  1815.  He  has  been  three  times  premier  of  New 
South  Wales. 

Parkes,  parks,  (Joseph,)  an  English  lawyer,  born  at 
Warwick  in  1796.  Pie  published,  besides  other  works, 
a “ History  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,”  (1828,)  and  “The 
Equity  and  Real  Property  Laws  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America,”  (1830.)  He  distinguished  himself 
as  an  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform  previous  to  1832. 
Died  in  1865. 

Parkes,  (Josiah,)  a civil  engineer,  a brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Warwick  in  1793.  He  became 
draining-engineer  under  the  board  of  works,  in  which 
capacity  he  rendered  important  service  to  the  public. 
He  published  “ Essays  on  the  Philosophy  and  Art  of 
Land  Drainage,”  (1848,)  a “ Treatise  on  Climate,  Soils,” 
etc.,  and  other  works. 

Parkes,  (Samuel,)  an  English  chemist,  born  in  Wor- 
cestershire in  1759.  He  manufactured  chemical  products 
in  London.  Pie  published  a “Chemical  Catechism,” 
(1806,)  and  “Chemical  Essays,  principally  relating  to 
the  Arts  and  Manufactures,”  etc.,  (8  vols.,  1815.)  Died 
in  1825. 

Park'hurst,  (John,)  an  English  bishop,  born  in 
Surrey  in  1511.  tie  adhered  to  the  Reformed  religion, 
and  went  into  exile  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  In  1560  he 
became  Bishop  of  Norwich.  He  wrote  some  Latin  epi- 
grams, (1560  and  1573.)  Died  in  1574. 

Parkhurst,  (John,)  an  English  linguist,  born  in 
Northamptonshire  in  1728.  He  officiated  without  salary 
as  curate  at  Catesby  for  many  years.  In  1 762  he  pub- 


lished a “ Hebrew-and-English  Lexicon  without  Points,” 
which  was  highly  esteemed.  His  “ Greek-and-English 
Lexicon”  (1769)  was  reprinted  and  extensively  used. 
He  also  wrote  “The  Divinity  and  Pre-Existence  of  Jesus 
Christ  demonstrated  from  Scripture,”  (1787.)  Died  in 
1797. 

Park'in-son,  (John,)  a botanist  and  apothecary,  born 
in  London  in  1567.  He  received  from  Charles  I.  the 
title  of  “Botanicus  Regius  Primarius.”  He  published 
“ Paradisus  Terrestris,  or  a Garden  of  all  Sorts  of  Pleas- 
ant Flowers,”  (1629,)  with  109  figures,  and  “Theatrum 
Botanicum,”  (1640.)  Died  about  1650. 

Parkinson,  (Thomas,)  an  English  mathematician 
and  parson,  born  in  Lancashire  in  1745.  He  published 
a “ System  of  Mechanics.”  Died  in  1830. 

Park'man,  (Francis,)  an  American  writer,  born  at 
Boston  in  1823,  published  “The  California  and  Oregon 
Trail,”  (1849,)  “ History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,” 
etc.,  (1851,)  “ The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,” 
(1865,)  “The  Jesuits  in  North  America,”  (1866,)  and 
“ The  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,”  (1869,)  which  have 
enjoyed  a great  and  deserved  popularity. 

Par'kyns,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  English  writer,  born  in 
1636,  was  the  author  of  “ Progymnasmata,  or  a Treatise 
on  Wrestling,”  (1714.) 

See  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  xi.,  (1825.) 

Parlatore,  paR-li-to'ri,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  botanist, 
born  at  Palermo  in  1816.  He  obtained  a chair  of  botany 
at  Florence  in  1842.  Among  his  works  are  a “Me- 
moir on  Organography,  Vegetable  Morphology,”  etc., 
(1841,)  “Comparative  Botany,”  (1843,)  and  “Travels  in 
Northern  Europe,”  (1854.)  It  is  stated  that  he  is  en- 
gaged on  a large  work  on  botanical  geography. 

Parma,  Duke  of.  See  Farnese. 

Parma,  Duke  of.  See  CambaoSres,  (Jean  Jacques 
R£gis.) 

Parmenide.  _ See  Parmenides. 

Par-men'i-des,  [Gr.  flapum'd^f ; Fr.  ParmUnide, 
pfR/mVn6d',]  a distinguished  Greek  philosopher  of  the 
Eleatic  school,  was  born  at  Elea,  in  Italy.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a disciple  of  Xenophanes.  Plato  informs 
us  that  Parmenides,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  visited 
Athens  in  company  with  Zeno,  who  was  twenty-five 
years  younger,  and  became  acquainted  with  Socrates. 
The  date  of  this  event  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
450  B.c.  He  developed  his  philosophy  in  a didactic 
poem  “ On  Nature,”  of  which  some  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us.  Plato  speaks  of  him  with  veneration, 
and  Aristotle  preferred  him  to  the  other  masters  of  the 
Eleatic  school.  Zeno  of  Elea  was  one  of  his  disciples, 
among  whom  some  writers  also  reckon  Empedocles. 

See  F.  Riaux,  “ Essai  sur  Parmenide  d’filde,”  1840:  Ritter, 
“ History  of  Philosophy G.  H.  Lewes,  “ Biographical  History  of 
Philosophy;”  Plato,  “Parmenides;”  C.  A.  Brandis,  “Commen- 
tationum  Eleaticarum  Xenophanis,  Parmenidis,  Pars  I.,”  1815; 
Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Graeca.” 

Par-me'ni-o,  [Gr.  Happev'iuv;  Fr.  Parmenion,  pfiF- 
mi’ne'bN',]  an  eminent  Macedonian  general,  the  son 
of  Philotas,  was  born  about  400  B.C.  He  enjoyed  the 
highest  place  in  the  confidence  of  Philip  as  a councillor 
and  general.  Parmenio  and  Attalus  commanded  an  army 
which  Philip  sent  to  invade  Persia  in  336.  He  rendered 
important  services  in  Alexander’s  expedition  against 
Persia,  and  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  second 
in  command  to  the  king.  He  commanded  the  left  wing 
at  the  battles  of  the  Grani'cus  and  Issus,  (333,)  and  of 
Arbela,  (331.)  His  son,  Philotas,  was  accused  of  com- 
plicity in  a plot  against  the  life  of  Alexander,  and,  though 
he  was  probably  innocent,  he  was  induced  by  torture  to 
make  a confession  of  guilt  which  implicated  Parmenio, 
who  was  put  to  death  in  330  B.c.  His  death  is  considered 
to  have  left  one  of  the  darkest  stains  on  the  character 
of  Alexander. 

See  Arrian,  “ Anabasis ;”  Grote,  “ History  of  Greece ;”  Thirl- 
wall,  “ History  of  Greece.” 

Parmenio  or  Parmenion,  a Greek  architect,  em- 
ployed by  Alexander  the  Great  at  Alexandria. 

Parmenion.  See  Parmenio. 

Parmentier,  pfR'mSN'te-i',  (Antoine  Augustin,) 
an  eminent  French  philanthropist  and  writer  on  rural 
economy,  born  at  Montdidier  in  1737.  He  became  an 
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apothecary  of  Paris,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
efforts  to  promote  the  cultivation  and  use  of  the  potato. 
In  1790  he  published  “ Rural  and  Domestic  Economy,” 
(8  vols.).  He  was  a member  of  the  Institute.  About 
1803  he  became  inspector-general  of  health,  (inspecteur- 
general  du  service  de  sanie.)  Died  in  1813. 

Parmentier,  (Jacques),  a French  painter,  born  in 
P ris  in  1658.  He  was  employed  by  William  III.  to 
adorn  his  palace  at  Loo.  Among  his  works  is  “ Diana 
and  Endymion.”  Died  in  London  in  1730. 

Parmentier,  (Jehan,)  a French  navigator,  born  at 
Dieppe  in  1494.  He  is  reputed  the  first  European  who 
nnv  gated  to  Brazil,  and  the  first  who  explored  the  In- 
dian Sea  as  far  as  Sumatra.  He  died  in  1530. 

Parnell,  (Charles  Stewart,)  an  Li-h  politician 
was  boin  at  Avondale  (Wicklow)  in  1846.  In  1875  he 
was  first  returned  to  Parliament  for  Meath.  In  1878  he 
took  the  lead  of  the  Irish  parliamentary  party,  and  next 
\err  he  was  elected  first  president  of  the  Land  League. 
At  the  general  elec  ion  of  1880  he  was  returned  by 
Meath,  Mayo,  and  Cork,  and  chose  the  last.  He  was 
imprisoned  in  Kilmainham  Gaol  October,  1881,  to  May, 
1882.  In  1883  he  was  presented  with  a large  sum  of 
money  raised  by  subscription. 

Far'nell,  (Thomas,)  a British  poet,  born  in  Dublin 
in  1679.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  was  ordained  a deacon  in  1700.  In  1705  he  became 
Archdeacon  of  Clogher.  He  was  intimate  with  Addison, 
Congreve,  Swift,  and  Pope.  About  1712  he  transferred 
his  support  from  the  Whig  to  the  Tory  party.  He  ob- 
tained the  living  of  Finglass,  near  Dublin,  in  1716,  and 
died  in  July,  1717.  It  appears  that  after  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  in  1712,  he  became  intemperate.  Among  his  best 
poems  are  a “ Hymn  to  Contentment,”  “ The  Hermit,” 
a night-piece  on  “Death,”  and  an  “Allegory  on  Man.” 
He  wrote  several  essays  in  the  “ Spectator,”  and  other 
works  in  prose. 

See  Goldsmith,  “Life  of  Parnell,”  prefixed  to  Parnell’s  Poems; 
Campbell,  “Specimens  of  the  British  Poets;”  R.  Bell,  “Lives 
of  the  British  Poets.” 

Farny,  de,  deh  piR'ne',  (Evariste  D£sir£  Des- 
forgea — di'foRzh',)  C hevalier  and  Vicomte,  a popular 
French  poet,  born  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  in  1753,  was 
styled  “ the  French  Tibullus.”  He  was  educated  in 
France,  chose  the  military  profession,  and  returned  to 
his  native  island  in  1773.  A disappointed  passion  for  a 
creole  named  Eleonore  inspired  his  first  and  most  grace- 
ful and  natural  poetical  compositions,  “ Amatory  Poems,” 
(“Poesies  erotiques,”  1775,)  which  were  received  with 
great  favour.  He  went  to  India  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
governor-general  in  1785,  but  returned  to  France  in  1786 
and  resigned  his  commission.  After  the  Revolution  he 
served  the  public  as  clerk  in  one  of  the  bureaux  of 
the  government.  His  later  poems,  “The  War  of  the 
Gods,”  (“  La  Guerre  des  Dieux,”  1799,)  “ Paradise  Lost,” 
and  “ Les  Galanteries  de  la  Bible,”  were  generally  cen- 
sured for  their  impiety,  and  have  little  literary  merit. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1803. 
Died  in  1814. 

See  P.  F.  Tissot,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  M.  de 
Parny,”  1826;  Sainte-Beuve,  “Portraits  litteraires ;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^nerale.” 

Parodi,  pi-ro'dee,  (Domenico,)  an  eminent  painter 
of  history,  born  at  Genoa  in  1668,  was  also  a sculptor. 
He  imitated  the  styles  of  Tintoretto  and  Paul  Veronese. 
His  chief  work  is  in  the  Negroni  palace,  Genoa.  It 
represents  “Hercules  killing  the  Nemean  Lion,”  and 
other  fabulous  subjects.  A statue  of  Adonis,  which  he 
made  for  Prince  Eugene,  is  admired.  Died  in  1740. 

Parodi,  (Filifpo,)  an  able  sculptor,  born  at  Genoa 
about  1640,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding.  His  works 
may  be  seen  at  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Lisbon.  Died  about 
1708.  His  son  Battista,  born  in  1674,  was  a distin- 
guished painter  and  a brilliant  colorist.  Died  in  1730. 

Parodi,  Madame,  a celebrated  Italian  singer,  born 
about  1830.  She  has  performed  with  great  applause  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Paroletti,  de,  di  pd-ro-let'tee,  (Victor  Modeste,) 
Chevalier,  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Turin  in  1765. 
He  sat  in  the  French  legislative  body  from  1807  to  1811. 
Among  his  works  is  “Turin  and  its  Curiosities,”  (1819,) 


and  “Lives  of  Sixty  Illustrious  Piedmontese,”  (1826.) 
Died  in  1834. 

Parolini,  pd-ro-lee'nee,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  painter 
of  history,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1663,  was  a pupil  of  Carlo 
Cignani.  Died  about  1735. 

Paroy,  de,  deh  pt'Rwd',  (Jean  Philippe  Guy  le 
Gentil — leh  zh6N't£l',)  Marquis,  a French  painter  and 
engraver,  born  in  Bretagne  in  1750.  His  engraving  of 
“La  moderne  Antigone”  (1800)  was  very  successful. 
Died  in  1822. 

Parque-Castrillo,  del,  d§l  paR'ki  kis-trfel'yo,  Duke, 
a Spanish  general,  born  at  Valladolid  in  1755.  He  com- 
manded an  army  which  opposed  the  French  invaders 
in  1809-13.  Died  in  1832. 

Parques,  Les.  See  Parc^e. 

Parr,  (Catherine.)  See  Catherine  Parr. 

Parr,  (Richard,)  a minister  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
born  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1617,  was  chap- 
lain to  Archbishop  Usher,  of  whom  he  wrote  a Life, 
(1686.)  Died  in  1691. 

Parr,  (Samuel,)  an  English  scholar  and  critic,  re- 
nowned for  his  learning  and  colloquial  powers,  was  born 
at  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  Middlesex,  in  1747.  He  entered 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  1765,  but  left  it  with- 
out a degree,  and  was  an  usher  in  Harrow  School  from 
1767  to  1772.  He  was  afterwards  master  of  schools  at 
Colchester  and  Norwich,  and  obtained  about  1785  the 
living  of  Hatton,  in  Warwickshire.  His  promotion  was 
hindered  by  his  rather  violent  partiality  to  the  Whig 
principles,  and  the  richest  benefice  he  enjoyed  was  a 
prebend  in  Saint  Paul’s,  London.  He  published  several 
sermons,  “Characters  of  the  Late  Charles  J.  Fox,  se- 
lected and  in  part  written  by  Philopatris  Varvicensis,” 
(2  vols.,  1825,)  and  other  works,  none  of  which  is  of 
great  extent  or  importance.  Died  in  1825.  Macaulay 
calls  Parr  the  greatest  scholar  of  that  age,  and  speaks 
of  “his  labours  in  that  dark  and  profound  mine  from 
which  he  had  extracted  a vast  treasure  of  erudition, — a 
treasure  too  often  buried  in  the  earth,  too  often  paraded 
with  injudicious  and  inelegant  ostentation,  but  still 
precious,  massive,  and  splendid.”  (“Essay  on  Warren 
Hastings.”) 

See  “ Life  of  S.  Parr,”  by  John  Johnstone;  William  Field, 
“ Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Parr,”  2 vols.,  182S  ; “ Dr.  Parr  and  his 
Contemporaries,”  in  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  January,  May, 
and  June,  1831 ; “ Parriana,  or  Notices  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parr,” 
London,  1828. 

Parr,  (Thomas,)  an  Englishman  of  great  longevity, 
was  born  in  Shropshire  in  1483.  He  was  a cultivator  of 
the  soil,  and  was  married  about  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  It  is  said  that  he  was  able  to  work  after 
he  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old.  Died  in  1635. 

Parradin.  See  Paradin. 

Parrenin,  piR'niN',  or  Parennin,  pi'ri'niN',  (Domi- 
nique,) a French  missionary,  born  near  Pontarlier  in 
1665.  In  1698  he  went  to  China,  where  he  obtained 
the  favour  of  the  emperor.  He  translated  some  French 
works  into  Chinese.  His  letters  to  Fontenelle  and 
others  were  published.  Died  at  Peking  in  1741. 

Parrhasius,  par-ra'she-us,  [ Ila/j/iacriof,  ] one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Greek  painters,  was  born  at  Ephesus, 
and  was  the  pupil  of  his  father,  Evenor.  Though  he 
belonged  to  the  Ionic  school,  he  practised  his  art  chiefly 
at  Athens.  He  flourished  about  400  b.c.  His  peculiar 
merits  consisted  in  accuracy  of  design,  truth  of  propor- 
tion, and  power  of  expression.  In  pictures  of  gods  and 
heroes  he  established  a canon  of  proportion  which  was 
recognized  by  succeeding  artists.  Quintilian  styled  him 
the  legislator  of  his  art.  In  a trial  of  skill  between  him 
and  his  rival  Zeuxis,  the  latter  painted  a bunch  of  grapes, 
which  the  birds  took  for  reality.  Flushed  with  this  evi- 
dence of  his  success,  Zeuxis  called  on  his  rival  to  draw 
aside  the  curtain  and  show  his  picture.  The  picture  of 
Parrhasius  was  the  curtain  itself,  which  Zeuxis  had  mis- 
taken for  real  drapery.  Among  his  master-pieces  were 
“ Ulysses  Feigning  Insanity,”  and  an  allegorical  picture 
of  the  Athenian  people,  or  the  Demos  personified. 

See  Carlo  Dati,  “Vite  de’  Pittori  antichi,”  1667;  K.  O.  Mul- 
ler, “ Handbuch  der  Archaeologie  der  Kunst ;”  “ Nouvelle  Biogra- 
pliie  G^ndrale.” 

Parrhasius  or  Parisio,  pd-ree'se-o,  (Aulus  Janus,) 
an  Italian  grammarian,  born  at  Cosenza  in  1470.  He 
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taught  eloquence  at  Milan  and  Rome,  and  wrote  notes 
on  Horace,  Cicero,  and  Ovid.  His  chief  work  is  named 
“De  Rebus  per  Epistolam  qusesitis,”  (Paris,  1567,)  in 
which  he  explains  passages  of  ancient  authors.  Died 
in  1534. 

Par'ris,  ( Albion  K.,)  an  American  Governor  and 
judge,  born  in  Oxford  county,  Maine,  in  1788.  He  was 
elected  Governor  of  Maine  five  times,  (1822-27,)  became 
United  States  Senator  in  1827,  and  was  a judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Maine  from  1828  to  1836.  Died  in  1857. 

Far'rish,  (Joseph,)  M.D.,  a distinguished  physician 
of  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  that  city,  September  2,  1779. 
His  parents  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  he  was  educated  in  strict  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples and  habits  of  that  sect.  In  early  life  he  received 
strong  religious  impressions,  by  which  he  was  preserved 
from  the  temptations  incident  to  a lively  and  ardent 
temperament.  He  had  a good  English  education,  and 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  French.  Later 
in  life,  like  George  Fox,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
Hebrew,  that  he  might  the  better  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures. But  his  tastes  were  rather  scientific  than  literary, 
and  inclined  him  to  the  medical  profession,  the  study  of 
which  he  commenced,  after  he  had  completed  his  twenty- 
first  year,  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  took  his  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  in  1805,  and  soon  after  entered  with  zeal 
upon  the  duties  of  his  profession.  In  the  winter  of 
1807-8  he  became  favourably  known  to  the  public  by  a 
popular  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  then  a novelty 
in  Philadelphia.  In  1808  he  married  Susanna  Cox, 
whose  father,  John  Cox,  of  Burlington,  was  a well-known 
and  estimable  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  There 
has,  perhaps,  been  no  example  in  Philadelphia  of  a more 
rapid  professional  success  than  that  which  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Dr.  Parrish.  To  this  result  his  devotion  to  his  medical 
duties,  and  the  remarkable  kindliness  of  his  disposition, 
which  showed  itself  not  merely  in  his  manners  but  in  in- 
numerable acts  of  benevolence,  powerfully  contributed. 
Later  in  life  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a surgeon, 
and  was  deemed  worthy  to  succeed  Dr.  Physick  as  sur- 
geon to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  to  which  position  he 
was  elected  in  1816,  and  which  he  continued  to  hold,  with 
the  highest  credit  to  himself,  for  thirteen  years.  Apart 
from  his  profession,  Dr.  Parrish  took  a deep  interest  in 
all  benevolent  enterprises,  and  in  every  movement  cal- 
culated to  relieve  the  distresses  or  promote  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  He  was  long  a member,  and  ultimately 
president,  of  the  old  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society,  in 
which  office  he  had  been  preceded  by  Drs.  Wistar,  Rush, 
and  Franklin.  He  died  March  18,  1840.  Among  Dr. 
Parrish’s  numerous  pupils  not  a few  have  become  distin- 
guished in  medicine  or  surgery,  or  in  general  science.  It 
may  suffice  to  cite  the  names  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,  Dr. 
G.  B.  Wood,  Dr.  Carson,  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Norris. 

Of  Dr.  Parrish’s  sons,  the  second,  Isaac,  attained  a 
high  reputation  as  a physician,  and  especially  as  a surgeon. 
He  died  in  1852. 

See  “Memoir  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,”  read  before  the  Medical 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  by  George  B.  Wood,  M.D.,  October,  1S40; 
Janney,  “History  of  Friends,”  vol.  iv.  pp.  126-129;  and  “Memoir 
of  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish,”  read  before  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia, February,  1853,  by  Samuel  Jackson,  M.D. 

Parrocel,  pi'ro'sSl',  (Barth£lemi,)  a French  painter, 
born  at  Montbrison.  He  worked  in  Spain  and  Rome 
with  success.  Died  in  France  in  1660. 

Parrocel,  (Charles,)  a skilful  painter  of  battles,  born 
in  Paris  in  1688,  was  a grandson  of  the  preceding.  He 
was  patronized  by  Louis  XV.,  whom  he  attended  in  the 
campaigns  of  1744  and  1745.  Died  in  1752. 

Parrocel,  (Joseph,)  a distinguished  painter  of  battles, 
father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Provence  in  1648. 
He  worked  at  Paris,  where  he  settled  in  1675,  and  was 
employed  by  Louvois  and  Louis  XIV.  to  adorn  the  royal 
palaces.  He  also  left  many  etchings.  Died  in  1704. 

Parrocel,  (Pierre,)  a nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Avignon  in  1664.  He  was  an  able  painter  of 
history,  and  worked  in  Paris.  His  chief  work  is  “The 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin.”  Died  in  1739.  His  son, 
Joseph  Ignace,  born  in  1705,  painted  religious  and 
pastoral  subjects,  and  received  the  title  of  painter  to  the 
king.  Died  in  1781. 


Parrot,  pt'ro',  (Christophe  FrUdIsric,)  a writer  on 
physical  science,  born  at  Montbeliard,  in  France,  in  1751  ; 
died  about  1810. 

Parrot,  (George  Fr£d£ric,)  a distinguished  writer, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Montbeliard  in 
1767.  He  became  professor  of  physics  at  Dorpat  in 
1800,  and  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Saint 
Petersburg  in  1826.  Among  his  works  is  “Outlines 
( Grundriss)  of  Theoretical  Physics,”  (2  vols.,  1809-11.) 
Died  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1852. 

Parrot,  (Johann  Jakob  Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a 
traveller,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Carlsruhe 
in  1792.  He  published  “Travels  in  the  Crimea  and 
Caucasus,”  (2  vols.,  1815-18,)  a “Journey  to  Ararat,” 
(1834,)  and  other  works.  He  ascended  Mount  Ararat 
about  1830.  He  was  professor  of  medicine  at  Dorpat. 
Died  in  1841. 

Par’ry,  (Caleb  Hillier,)  an  English  physician,  born 
at  Bath  in  1756.  He  practised  many  years  at  Bath,  and 
published  several  works,  among  which  is  “ Elements  of 
Pathology,”  (1816.)  Sir  William  Edward  Parry  was  his 
son.  Died  in  1822. 

Parry,  (Richard,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  London 
in  1722,  was  rector  of  Wichampton.  He  published,  be- 
sides other  works,  a “ Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels.” 
Died  in  1780. 

Parry,  (Sir  William  Edward,)  an  English  navigator, 
(usually  called  Sir  Edward  Parry,)  born  at  Bath  in 
1790,  was  a son  of  Caleb  H.  Parry,  noticed  above. 
He  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  war  against  the  United 
States  in  1814,  and  accompanied  Captain  Ross  in  an 
exploring  voyage  in  1818.  He  obtained  command  of  an 
expedition  for  the  discovery  of  a Northwest  Passage,  and 
sailed  with  the  Hecla  and  Griper  in  May,  1819.  Having 
passed  through  Lancaster  Sound,  he  explored  a con- 
tiguous strait,  which  he  named  Barrow’s  Strait,  and 
gained  a reward  of  ^5000  offered  to  the  navigator  who 
should  penetrate  beyond  the  meridian  of  no°  W., 
(within  the  Arctic  circle.)  He  passed  the  winter  at 
Melville  Island,  returned  home  in  November,  1820,  and 
wrote  a journal  of  his  voyage,  published  in  1821. 

Captain  Parry  renewed  the  enterprise  in  1821,  without 
success.  He  performed  a third  voyage  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  in  1824,  with  the  Hecla  and  Fury,  the  latter  of 
which  was  wrecked,  but  failed  to  find  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage. In  1827  he  attempted  to  reach  the  North  pole 
from  Spitzbergen  by  boats  and  sledges  drawn  over  the 
ice.  Having  advanced  to  a point  82°  45'  N.,  he  was 
forced  by  an  adverse  current  to  return.  A journal  of  his 
second  voyage  was  published  in  1824,  a journal  of  the 
third  voyage  in  1826,  and  a “Narrative  of  an  Attempt 
to  reach  the  North  Pole”  in  1828.  He  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1852.  Died  at  Ems,  in  Ger- 
many, in  1855. 

See  “ Memoirs  of  Sir  W.  E.  Parry,”  by  his  son,  Edward  Parry, 
1S57  ; “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1821,  and  October, 
1823;  “Monthly  Review”. for  October,  1821. 

Parseval-Deschenes,  piRs'vil'  di'shen',  (Alex- 
andre Ferdinand,)  a French  admiral,  born  in  Paris 
in  1790.  He  became  a rear-admiral  in  1840,  and  vice- 
admiral  in  1846.  In  1854  he  commanded  the  fleet 
which  co-operated  with  the  British  against  the  Russians 
in  the  Baltic.  He  was  made  an  admiral  in  1854.  Died 
in  1806. 

Parseval-Grandmaison,  piRs'vil'  gR6NTni.'z6N', 
(Franqois  Auguste,)  a French  poet,  born  in  Paris  in 
1759.  He  went  to  Egypt  with  the  army  in  1798  as  poet 
of  the  expedition,  and  was  one  of  the  friends  whom 
Bonaparte  received  on  board  of  the  ship  which  conveyed 
him  to  France.  He  wrote  a “Dithyramb  on  the  Mar- 
riage of  Napoleon,”  (1810,)  “ Philippe  Auguste,”  a heroic 
poem,  (1825,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1834. 

Par'spns,  (James,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  physician  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Barnstaple  in  1705.  He  practised  in 
London,  contributed  several  treatises  on  physiology,  etc. 
to  the  “Philosophical  Transactions,”  and  wrote  an  anti- 
quarian work  called  “The  Remains  of  Japhet,”  (1767.) 
Died  in  1770. 

Parsons,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  born  in 
Yorkshire  in  1742.  He  became  professor  of  medicine 
or  anatomy  at  Oxford  about  1780.  Died  in  1785. 


■e  as  i:  9 as  s;  g hard;  g as  j;  G,  H,  K , guttural;  n,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  s as  2/  th  as  in  this.  (J^=See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Par'sons,  (Jonathan,)  an  American  Presbyterian 
clergyman  and  scholar,  born  at  West  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1705.  He  preached  for  many  years  at  New- 
buryport,  and  published  several  volumes  of  sermons. 
Died  in  1776. 

Parsons,  (Moses,)  an  eminent  American  preacher, 
born  in  Massachusetts  in  1716,  graduated  at  Harvard. 
He  was  minister  at  Byfield,  Massachusetts.  Died  in 
1783- 

Parsons,  (Philip,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  at 
Dedham  in  1729,  was  vicar  of  Wye.  He  wrote  “New- 
market, an  Essay  on  the  Turf,”  (1774,)  “Simplicity,”  a 
poem,  (1784,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1812. 

Parsons,  [Lat.  Perso'nius,]  (Robert,)  an  English 
Jesuit,  born  in  Somersetshire  in  1546,  was  remarkable 
for  his  subtlety  as  a disputant  and  his  talent  for  intrigue. 
As  an  emissary  of  the  court  of  Rome,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land with  Campian  about  1580,  and  attempted  to  foment 
a rebellion.  He  published  several  seditious  writings. 
He  was  turbulent,  audacious,  and  unscrupulous.  Died 
at  Rome  in  1610. 

Parsons,  (Samuel  Holden,)  an  American  general 
and  lawyer,  born  at  Lyme,  Connecticut,  in  1737,  was  a 
son  of  Jonathan,  noticed  above.  He  is  said  to  have  first 
suggested  a general  Congress.  Died  in  Ohio  in  1789. 

Parsons,  (Theophilus,)  an  eminent  American  jurist, 
born  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1750.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1769, 
and  studied  law  at  Falmouth,  (now  Portland,)  in  Maine, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1774 ; but  he  after- 
wards removed  to  Newburyport.  He  was  a member  of 
the  convention  which,  in  1779,  framed  the  State  Consti- 
tution of  Massachusetts,  and  was  also  a member  of  the 
convention  called  to  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  1789.  In  1800  he  removed  to  Boston.  He  was 
appointed  in  1806  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  in 
which  office  he  displayed  signal  ability.  As  a lawyer, 
“he  had,”  according  to  Justice  Story,  “no  equal  in 
Massachusetts  and  he  probably  had  few,  if  any,  supe- 
riors in  the  United  States.  A collection  of  his  judicial 
opinions  was  published,  under  the  title  of  “Commen- 
taries on  the  Law  of  the  United  States.”  Died  in  1813. 

See  “ Memoir  of  Chief  Justice  Parsons,”  by  his  son,  Theophilus 
Parsons,  1859. 

Parsons,  (Theophilus,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Boston  in  1797,  and  rose  to  distinction  as  a 
lawyer  and  writer.  He  graduated  in  1815  at  Harvard 
College,  where  he  became  in  1847  Dane  professor  of 
law.  He  has  been  a contributor  to  the  “North  American 
Review,”  and  other  periodicals,  and  published  a number 
of  essays  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg.  He 
has  also  written  several  legal  works.  Died  in  1882. 

See  Allibone,  “Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Parsons,  (Thomas  William,)  an  American  poet, 
born  in  Boston  in  1819.  He  produced  in  1843  aversion 
of  “The  First  Ten  Cantos  of  Dante’s  Inferno,”  which, 
according  to  R.  W.  Griswold,  “is  executed  in  a very 
masterly  manner.  The  best  critics  have  pronounced  it 
the  most  successful  reproduction  of  the  spirit  and  power 
of  the  Divma  Cojnmedia  in  the  English  language.  His 
original  poems  are  variously  admirable.  . . . His ‘Hud- 
son River’  is  the  noblest  tribute  any  stream  on  this 
continent  has  received  from  a poet,  and  his  lines  ‘On 
the  Death  of  Daniel  Webster’  are  far  better  than  any- 
thing else  ever  written  in  verse  on  the  death  of  an 
American  statesman.”  (“  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,” 
p.  559.)  He  published  a volume  of  poems  in  1854. 

See  Allibone,  “ Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Parsons,  (William,)  an  English  comic  actor,  born 
in  1736,  was  also  a painter.  Died  in  1795. 

Parthenay,  de.  See  Desroches  de  Parthenay. 

Parthenay,  de,  deh  pfRtTfi',  (Catherine,)  Vi- 
comtesse  de  Rohan,  a spirited  and  gifted  French  lady, 
born  in  Bas-Poitou  in  1554,  was  a Huguenot.  She  dis- 
tinguished herself  at  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  in  1627. 
She  published  some  poems.  The  famous  Duke  of 
Rohan  was  her  son.  Died  in  1631. 

See  Mor&ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique  De  Thou,  “ Historia 
sui  Temporis.” 

Par-the'ni-us  [llapOevtog]  of  Nicaea,  a Greek  poet, 
who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  first  century  B.C.  Suidas  states 
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that  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans  in  the  war 
against  Mithridates.  He  was  a friend  of  Cornelius 
Gallus,  and  a preceptor  of  Virgil.  He  wrote  “ Meta- 
morphoses,” elegies,  and  other  poems,  which  are  all  lost 
except  one  named  n ept  ipuTutuv  ■xadripuTuv,  (“  On  Ama- 
tory Affections.”) 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Grteca;”  Ersch  und  Gruber, 
“Allgemeine  Eucyklopaedie.” 

Farthenopceus,  par-then-o-pee'us,  [ Gr.  TLapdevo- 
nalog;  Fr.  ParthEnopEe,  ptRTi'no'pi',]  a mythical 
personage,  called  a son  of  Milanion  and  Atalanta.  He 
was  one  of  the  seven  heroes  under  the  command  of 
Adrastus  engaged  in  the  expedition  against  Thebes, 
where  he  was  killed. 

Par-then'o-pe,  [Gr.  HapBevonr/ ; Fr.  ParthEnope, 
piR'tS/nop',]  a famous  Siren,  from  whom  the  city  of 
Naples  derived  its  ancient  name. 

Parthenopee.  See  Parthencmveus. 

Par'tlie-nos,  [Gr.  Tlapdevog ; Fr.  ParthEnos,  piu'- 
t&'nos',]  (i.e.  “ the  Virgin,”)  a surname  given  by  the 
Athenians  to  Minerva,  in  whose  honour  they  built  the 
Parthenon.  (See  Minerva.) 

Farticelli.  See  Emery. 

Par'ton,  (James,)  an  able  and  popular  writer  and 
journalist,  born  at  Canterbury  in  1822,  became  a resi 
dmt  of  New  York,  where  he  was  for  a time  associate 
editor  of  the  “Home  Journal.”  He  published  a “Life 
of  Horace  Greeley,”  (1855,)  “ Lile  of  Aaion  Buir,” 
(1857,)  “Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,”  (i860,)  “Life  of 
General  Butler,”  (1863,)  “Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,” 
(1874,)  and  “Life  of  Voltaire,”  (1881.)  all  of  which 
have  been  successful;  also.  “Famous  Ameiicans  of 
Recent  Times,”  (1867.)  He  has  contributed  to  the 
“ Atlantic  Monthly”  and  the  “North  American  Review.” 

Parton,  (Sarah  Payson  Willis.)  the  wife  of  the 
preceding,  and  sister  ot  the  poet  N.  P.  Willis,  was  born 
at  Portland,  Maine,  in  1811.  She  published,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Fanny  Fern,  “Fern  Leaves,”  (1853.) 
“Little  Ferns,”  (1853,)“  Ruth  Hall,”  (1854.)  “The 
Plny-Dav  Book,”  (1856,)  “Fresh  Leaves,”  (1857,)  and 
“Rose  Clark,”  (1857,)  which  obtained  great  popularity 
in  the  United  States,  and  were  republished  in  England. 
She  died  in  1872. 

Partouneaux,  piR'too'no',  (Louis,)  Count,  a French 
general,  born  at  Romilly,  on  the  Seine,  in  1770;  died 
in  1835. 

Part'ridge,  (Alden,)  an  American  teacher  of  mili- 
tary schools,  born  at  Norwich,  Vermont,  about  1785. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1806.  He  was  the 
leader  of  a party  which  surveyed  and  determined  the 
northwest  boundary  of  the  United  States,  in  1819.  He 
opened  a military  academy  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and 
afterwards  established  one  at  Portsmouth,  in  Virginia. 
Died  in  1854. 

Paruta,  pl-roo'tS,  (Filippo,)  an  antiquary,  born  at 
Palermo.  He  wrote  “ Sicily  Described  by  Medals,” 
(“La  Sicilia  descritta  con  Medaglie,”  1612,)  reprinted 
in  1649  and  1697.  Died  in  1629. 

Paruta,  (Paolo,)  an  eminent  Italian  historian  and 
diplomatist,  born  at  Venice  in  1540.  He  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  the  pope  in  1592,  before  which  he  had 
held  several  high  offices.  In  1596  he  became  procurator 
of  Saint  Mark,  the  highest  functionary  in  the  state  ex- 
cept one.  He  wrote  “ On  the  Perfection  of  Political 
Life,”  (“Della  Perfezione  della  Vita  politica,”  1579,) 
which  was  translated  into  English  and  French,  and  a 
“ History  of  Venice  from  1513  to  1551,”  (“Storia  Vene- 
ziana,”  1605,)  which  is  highly  commended.  “He  was 
the  first,”  says  Daru,  “ who  introduced  the  details  of 
civil  history  into  his  narrative.”  His  “ Political  Dis- 
courses” (“Discorsi  politici,”  1599)  are  judicious,  and 
sometimes  profound.  Died  in  1598. 

See  A.  Zeno,  “Vita  di  P.  Paruta,”  1738:  A.  M.  Meneghfli.i, 
“ Elogiodi  P.  Paruta,”  1812  : Nic^ron,  “M^moires  A.  Mezi^res, 
“ Etudes  sur  les  CEuvres  politiques  de  Paruta,”  1853. 

Pffrvati,  paR'va-tee',  [i.e.  the  “mountain  [goddess,”]) 
[from  the  Sanscrit parvata , a “mountain,”]  in  the  Hin- 
doo mythology,  the  name  of  the  consort  or  Sakti  of  Siva, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Himala,  the  sove- 
reign of  the  snowy  mountains  in  the  north  of  India. 
She  is  known  by  a multitude  of  names,  according  to  her 
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various  characters,  such  as  BhavAnJ,  corresponding  to 
the  “ Venus  genetrix”  of  the  Romans  ; Durga,  so  called 
in  her  character  of  active  or  militant  virtue ; KalI,  (i.e. 
“ black”  or  “ terrible,”)  applied  to  her  in  her  most  terrible 
form,  when  she  appears  as  the  destroyer  of  the  enemies 
of  the  gods ; and  ParvatI,  as  the  devoted  wife  and 
inseparable  companion  of  Siva.  She  (like  Juno)  may  be 
regarded  as  a personification  of  femineity.  (See  Siva.) 

See  Moor,  “ Hindu  Pantheon;”  Wilson,  ‘‘ Sanscrit  Dictionary.” 

Fa-rys'a-tis,  [Gr.  Hapvaanc,]  a Persian  queen,  was  a 
daughter  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  and  the  wife  of  her  brother, 
Darius  Ochus,  over  whom  she  had  great  influence.  She 
abused  her  power  by  the  execution  of  a number  of  per- 
sons, among  whom  were  two  brothers  of  Darius.  She 
was  the  mother  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  of  Cyrus 
the  younger. 

Fas.  See  Pass. 

Pas,  de,  (Antoine.)  See  FeuquiDires,  de. 

Pascal.  See  Paschal  I. 

Pascal,  pis'kfl',  (Adrien,)  a French  military  writer, 
born  about  1815.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“The  Military  Life  of  Louis  Philippe,”  (1841,)  a “His- 
tory of  the  Army,  and  of  all  the  Regiments,  from  the 
Thirteenth  Century  fo  our  Times,”  (4  vols.,  1845-49,) 
and  a “History  of  Napoleon  III.,”  (1853.) 

Pascal,  pas'kal,  [Fr.  pron.  pSs'ktl' ; Lat.  Pascha'lis,] 
(Blaise,)  a celebrated  French  philosopher  and  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  in  Auvergne, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1623.  He  was  the  only  son  of 
Etienne  Pascal,  president  of  the  court  of  aids,  and  An- 
toinette Begon.  He  was  very  inquisitive  in  his  early 
childhood,  and  showed  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for 
geometry  ; but  his  father,  who  directed  his  education, 
wished  him  to  study  the  ancient  languages,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  geometry,  and  carefully  concealed  from  him 
all  works  on  that  science.  In  his  twelfth  year,  however, 
he  was  surprised  in  the  act  of  demonstrating  proposi- 
tions, having  privately  discovered  or  learned  the  elements 
of  geometry  without  the  aid  of  books.  His  father  then 
ceased  to  restrain  him  from  the  study  of  the  science  to 
which  he  was  so  powerfully  attracted.  It  is  stated  that 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  wrote  a treatise  on  Conic  Sec- 
tions which  astonished  Descartes.  He  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  mathematics,  and  soon  began  to  associate  with 
Mersenne  and  Roberval.  About  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
invented  an  ingenious  calculating-machine.  His  consti- 
tution was  always  delicate,  and  his  health  was  probably 
impaired  by  excessive  application  to  study.  After  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  was  a continual  sufferer.  In  1648  he 
made  with  the  barometer,  on  the  mountain  called  Puy  de 
Dome,  a celebrated  experiment,  which  established  the 
theory  of  atmospheric  pressure  and  exploded  the  ancient 
error  that  nature  abhors  a vacuum.  He  wrote  two  treat- 
ises entitled  “On  the  Equilibrium  of  Fluids,”  and  “ On 
the  Weight  of  the  Atmosphere.”  In  the  experiment 
just  mentioned  he  was  assisted  by  M.  Perier,  his  brother- 
in-law.  Impressed  by  powerful  religious  convictions,  he 
renounced  in  1649  the  brilliant  prospect  of  temporal  re- 
nown towards  which  his  genius  was  conducting  him,  and 
turned  his  attention  from  scientific  pursuits.  In  1654  he 
narrowly  escaped  from  a dangerous  accident  to  which  he 
was  exposed  by  his  unruly  horses  as  he  was  riding  in  a 
carriage  on  the  Pont  de  Neuilly.  This  event  confirmed 
his  resolution  to  devote  himself  to  religious  duties  and 
a life  of  retirement.  He  became  very  abstemious  in  his 
diet,  denied  himself  many  innocent  enjoyments,  and 
subjected  himself  to  a severely  ascetic  discipline.  It  is 
stated  that  he  beggared  himself  by  his  prodigal  bene- 
factions to  the  poor,  and  that  he  wore  beneath  his  clothes 
a girdle  of  iron  armed  with  sharp  points  as  an  instru- 
ment of  self-imposed  penance.  He  entered  the  cloister 
of  Port- Royal,  to  which  his  sister  Jacqueline  had  retired 
several  years  before,  and  there  enjoyed  the  society  of 
Arnauld,  Le  Saci,  Nicole,  Saint-Cyran,  (Duvergier,)  and 
other  Jansenist  writers. 

In  1656  he  produced  his  celebrated  “ Provincial  Let- 
ters,” the  full  title  of  which  is  “ Lettres  ecrites  par  Louis 
de  Montalte  a un  Provincial  de  ses  Amis  et  aux  Jesuites 
sur  la  Morale  et  la  Politique  de  ces  Peres,”  (“Letters 
written  by  Louis  de  Montalte  to  the  Jesuits,”  etc.) 
“ Pascal,”  says  Hallam,  “ by  his  ‘ Provincial  Letters,” 


did  more  to  ruin  the  name  of  Jesuit  than  all  the  con- 
troversies of  Protestantism  or  all  the  fulminations  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  . . . He  has  accumulated  so 
long  a list  of  scandalous  decisions,  and  dwelt  upon 
them  with  so  much  wit  and  spirit,  and  yet  with  so 
serious  a severity,  that  the  order  of  Loyola  became  a 
byword  with  mankind.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  Europe.”)  Voltaire  expressed  the  opinion  that 
“Moliere’s  best  comedies  do  not  excel  these  Letters  in 
wit,  nor  the  compositions  of  Bossuet  excel  them  in  sub- 
limity.” The  most  competent  French  critics,  including 
Voltaire  and  D’Alembert,  concur  in  the  judgment 
that  the  “ Provincial  Letters”  contributed  more  than 
any  other  composition  to  form  and  polish  the  French 
language.  There  is  not  a single  word  in  these  Letters 
that  has  become  obsolete.  “The  severely  pure  and 
simple  taste,”  says  Henry  Rogers,  “ which  reigns  in 
Pascal’s  style  seems,  when  we  reflect  on  those  vices 
which  more  or  less  infected  universal  letters,  little  less 
than  a miraculous  felicity.  . . . Upon  all  the  great  fea- 
tures of  his  moral  character  one  dwells  with  the  serenest 
delight.  Greatly  as  he  is  to  be  admired,  he  is  yet  more 
to  be  loved.  His  humility  and  simplicity,  conspicuous 
as  his  genius  and  acquisitions,  were  those  of  a very 
child.”  (“Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1847.)  I'1 

one  instance  he  relapsed  into  the  study  of  the  abstract 
sciences  which  he  had  renounced.  About  1658  he  di- 
verted his  attention  from  the  pain  which  deprived  him 
of  sleep  by  entertaining  a luminous  idea  which  presented 
itself  to  him  and  led  him  to  some  important  discoveries 
in  relation  to  the  problem  of  the  cycloid.  Before  he 
made  these  public,  he  challenged  the  mathematicians  of 
Europe  to  solve  the  problem,  and  offered  a prize  to  him 
who  should  succeed.  Several  persons  competed  for  the 
prize,  but  the  judges  decided  that  none  of  their  solutions 
fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  challenge.  He  published 
in  1659  a Treatise  on  the  Cycloid,  (“Traite  general  de 
la  Roulette.”)  He  meditated  and  began  to  compose  an 
extensive  and  systematic  work  on  the  fundamental  truths 
of  religion  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  finish ; but  he  left  in  manuscript  nume- 
rous detached  sentences  which  are  supposed  to  be  frag- 
ments of  that  work.  They  were  published  in  1670,  under 
the  title  of  “Thoughts  of  Pascal,”  (“  Pensees  de  Pascal,”) 
not  without  suppressions  and  alterations.  A more  cor- 
rect edition  was  published  by  M.  Prosper  Faugere  in 
1844.  “The  Thoughts  of  Pascal,”  says  Hallam,  “are 
to  be  ranked,  as  a monument  of  his  genius,  above  the 
‘ Provincial  Letters,’  though  some  have  asserted  the 
contrary.  They  burn  with  an  intense  light ; condensed 
in  expression,  sublime,  energetic,  rapid,  they  hurry  away 
the  reader,  till  he  is  scarcely  able  or  willing  to  distin- 
guish the  sophisms  from  the  truth  they  contain.  For 
that  many  of  them  are  incapable  of  bearing  a calm 
scrutiny  is  very  manifest  to  those  who  apply  such  a 
test.  The  notes  of  Voltaire,  though  always  intended  to 
detract,  are  sometimes  unanswerable  ; but  the  splendour 
of  Pascal’s  eloquence  absolutely  annihilates,  in  effect 
on  the  general  reader,  even  this  antagonist.”  (“  Intro- 
duction to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

Among  his  works  are  “ New  Experiments  on  the  Va- 
cuum,” (“Nouvelles  Experiences  touchant  le  Vide,”) 
“ History  of  the  Cycloid,”  (“  Ilistoire  de  la  Roulette,”) 
and  “ De  l’Esprit  geometrique.”  He  endured  with  for- 
titude the  maladies  which  in  his  latter  years  were 
aggravated  by  his  ascetic  habits,  and  died  in  Paris  on 
the  19th  of  August,  1662.  His  complete  works  were 
published  by  Bossut,  (in  5 vols.  8vo,  1779.)  Prosper 
Faugere  published  in  1844  two  volumes  of  “Thoughts, 
Fragments,  and  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal,”  many  of 
which  had  never  before  been  printed.  “ His  intellectual 
powers,”  says  Macaulay,  “ were  such  as  have  rarely  been 
bestowed  on  any  of  the  children  of  men  ; and  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  zeal  which  animated  him  was  but  too  well 
proved  by  the  cruel  penances  and  vigils  under  which 
his  macerated  frame  sank  into  an  early  grave.  His 
spirit  was  the  spirit  of  Saint  Bernard  ; but  the  delicacy 
of  his  wit,  the  purity,  the  energy,  the  simplicity  of  his 
rhetoric,  had  never  been  equalled,  except  by  the  great 
masters  of  Attic  eloquence.  All  Europe  read  and 
admired,  laughed  and  wept.  The  Jesuits  attempted  to 
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reply,  but  their  feeble  answers  were  received  with  shouts 
of  mockery.”  (“History  of  England,”  vol.  iLp.  18.) 

See  Bossut,  “ Discours  sur  la  Vie  de  Pascal,”  1781 ; Andrieux, 
“filoge  de  Pascal,”  1813;  Raymond,  “ filoge  de  Pascal,”  1816; 
Faug6re,  “ £loge  de  Pascal;”  Sainte-Beuve,  “Port-Royal;” 
Bordas-Demoulin,  “Genie  et  ficrits  de  Pascal,”  1847;  Cousin, 
“ Des  Pensees  de  Pascal,”  1844  ; Vinet,  “ fitudes  sur  Pascal,”  1848  ; 
Abb£  Maynard,  “ Pascal,  sa  Vie  et  son  Caract^re,”  2 vols.,  1850  ; 
“Vie  de  Pascal,”  by  Madame  Perier,  his  sister;  “Lives  of  the 
Most  Eminent  French  Writers,”  by  Mrs.  Shelley;  “Fraser’s 
Magazine”  for  December,  1840;  “ North  British  Review”  for 
November,  1861. 

Pascal,  (Franqois  Michel,)  a French  sculptor,  born 
in  Paris  about  1815.  He  gained  a medal  of  the  second 
class  in  1848. 

Pascal,  (Jacqueline,)  a sister  of  Blaise  Pascal,  was 
born  at  Clermont  in  1625.  She  was  beautiful  and  highly 
gifted.  About  the  age  of  ten  she  began  to  write  verses, 
some  of  which  were  printed  in  1638.  The  poet  Corneille, 
who  often  visited  the  family  of  Pascal,  aided  in  the  de- 
velopment of  her  poetic  talent.  She  became  religious  in 
1646,  and  entered  the  convent  of  Port-Royal  in  1652. 
She  wrote  a powerful  letter  on  the  formulary  which  the 
nuns  were  required  to  sign,  and  which  condemned  Jan- 
senism. She  died  in  1661.  “ To  annihilate  self,”  says 

M.  Vinet,  “and  then  to  efface  the  most  minute  traces  of 
that  very  annihilation,  had  been  the  task  of  this  heroic 
girl  for  years.  She  had  deemed  it  her  especial  duty  to 
mortify  her  noble  intellect ; but  she  was  unable  to  destroy 
it:  it  still  clung  to  her.  And,  though  every  thing  which 
she  achieved  or  wrote  bears  the  stamp  of  mental  supe- 
riority, there  is  nothing  comparable  in  this  respect  to 
the  ‘Letter  on  the  Formulary.’” 

See  “Jacqueline  Pascal,  or  a Glimpse  of  Convent- Life  at  Port- 
Royal,”  from  the  French  of  Victor  Cousin,  M.  P.  Faugere,  and 
M.  Vinet. 

Pascal,  (Jean  Baptiste  Etienne,)  a French  anti- 
quary and  priest,  born  at  Marvejols  in  1789.  He  wrote 
“ Gabalum  Christianum,”  (1853,)  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1859. 

Pascal-Vallongue,  pfs'kSl'  vf'lbNg',  (Joseph  Se- 
cret,) a French  general,  born  at  Sauve  (Gard)  in  1763. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  Germany  and  Italy  during 
the- empire,  and  was  killed  at  Gaeta  in  1806. 

Fasch,  p3.sh,  [Lat.  Pas'chius,]  (Georg,)  a German 
philosopher,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1661.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Kiel  about  1702.  Among  his  works 
is  “Tractatus  de  novis  Inventis  quorum  cultui  facem 
protulit  antiquitas,”  (1695.)  Died  in  1707. 

Pasch,  pash,  (Johan,)  a Swedish  landscape  and  ma- 
rine painter,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1706  ; died  in  1769. 

Paschal.  See  Pasquali. 

Pas'-ehal  [ It.  Pasquale,  pls-kw&'li ; Fr.  Pascal, 
pis'ktF  ; Lat.  Pascha'lis]  I.,  Pope,  a native  of  Rome, 
was  elected  as  successor  to  Stephen  V.  in  817  a.d.  He 
crowned  the  emperor  Lothaire  in  823.  Died  in  824. 

Paschal  II.,  Pope,  (Rainieri,)  born  near  Viterbo, 
succeeded  Urban  II.  in  1099.  He  maintained  a contest 
on  the  subject  of  investitures  with  the  emperor  Henry 
V.,  who  marched  with  an  army  to  Rome  in  mo,  arrested 
the  pope  after  a violent  resistence,  and  extorted  from 
him  a concession  of  the  right  of  investiture.  This  con- 
cession of  Paschal  was  condemned  by  a council  which 
he  convoked.  He  was  too  feeble  and  irresolute  to  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  the  papal  power.  He  died  in  1118, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Gelasius  II. 

Paschal  III.,  Anti-Pope,  (Guido  di  Crema,  gwee'- 
do  de  kRa'mi,)  was  elected  in  1164  or  1165  in  opposition 
to  Alexander  III.,  and  was  recognized  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  I.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1168. 

Paschalis.  See  Pascal,  (Blaise.) 

Paschalis,  (Popes.)  See  Paschal. 

Faschius.  See  Pasch. 

Pascoli,  p3.s'ko-lee,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  phy- 
sician, born  at  Perugia  in  1669.  He  became  professor 
of  anatomy  in  Rome,  and  published  several  works.  Died 
in  1757. 

Pascoli,  (Leone,)  an  Italian  biographer,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Perugia  in  1674.  He  wrote 
“ Lives  of  Perugian  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,” 
(1732,)  and  “The  Lives  of  Modern  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects,”  (2  vols.,  1736,)  both  in  Italian.  Died 
in  1744. 


Pas'l-cles,  a Greek  philosopher,  lived  probably  be- 
tween 400  and  350  b.c.  He  was  at  one  time  the  head 
of  the  school  of  Megara. 

Pasinelli,  pi-se-nel'lee,  or  Fassinelli,  pis-se-nel'lee, 
(Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1629, 
was  a pupil  of  Cantarini.  He  imitated  the  noble  man- 
ner of  Paul  Veronese,  whom,  it  is  said,  he  equalled  in 
design.  “ His  colour  is  so  fresh  and  brilliant,”  says  the 
“Biographie  Universelle,”  “that  one  might  take  his 
works  for  the  productions  of  the  best  time  of  the  Venetian 
school.”  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “ The  Entrance 
of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,”  and  a “Holy  Family.”  Died 
in  1700. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Pasini,  pi-see'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  linguist, 
born  about  1690.  He  published  a Hebrew  Grammar, 
(1721,)  and  a “ Latin-Italian  Dictionary,”  (“  Vocabolario 
Italiano  e Latino,”  1731,)  often  reprinted.  Died  about 
1770. 

Pa-sipk'a-e,  [Gr.  IT amtpuri;  Fr.  PasipiiatI,  plVe'ft'V,] 
a fabulous  personage,  said  to  be  a daughter  of  Helios, 
a sister  of  Circe,  and  the  wife  of  Minos.  Among  her 
children  were  Androgeos,  Ariadne,  Phaedra,  and  the 
Minotaur,  the  last  of  whom  was  fabled  to  be  the  offspring 
of  a bull. 

Pa-sit/e-les,  \Tlaam\ri<;,'\  an  excellent  statuary  and 
silver-chaser,  of  Greek  origin,  who  lived  at  Rome.  He 
was  a minor  when  he  obtained  the  right  of  Roman  citi- 
zenship, about  90  B.c.  He  improved  the  art  of  modelling. 
Pliny  represents  him  as  a great  artist,  and  mentions  one 
of  his  works, — an  ivory  statue  of  Jupiter.  He  was  also 
an  eminent  writer  on  art.  He  appears  to  have  been 
living  in  30  B.c. 

Paskevitch  or  Paskewitsch,  pjs-ka'vitch,  written 
also  Paskievitcli,  (Ivan  Feodorovitch,)  Prince  of 
Warsaw,  (in  French,  “ Prince  de  Varsovie,”)  a cele- 
brated Russian  general,  born  at  Poltava  in  1782.  He 
served  at  Austerlitz,  (1805,)  received  several  wounds 
at  Brailof,  (1809,)  and  obtained  command  of  a brigade 
in  1811.  In  1812  he  distinguished  himself  at  Borodino, 
and  gained  advantages  over  the  French  in  several  actions. 
Having  been  selected  to  conduct  an  army  against  the 
Persians  in  1825,  he  gained  a victory  at  Elizabethpol, 
and  took  Erivan  in  1827.  For  his  successes  in  a war 
against  the  Turks  (1828-29)  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
field-marshal.  In  1831  he  took  the  command  against 
the  revolted  Poles,  and  ended  the  war  by  the  capture 
of  Warsaw.  For  these  services  he  was  created  Prince 
of  Warsaw  and  made  Governor-General  of  Poland.  He 
was  successful  in  his  operations  against  the  Hungarians 
in  1849,  but  failed  at  the  siege  of  Silistria,  in  1854.  Died 
in  1856. 

See  Tolstoi,  “Essai  biographique  sur  le  Prince  de  Varsovie,” 
1835;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale.” 

Pas'ley,  (Sir  Charles  William,)  an  English  en- 
gineer, general,  and  writer,  born  about  1780.  He  served 
at  the  battles  of  Corunna  and  Flushing,  (1809,)  and  be- 
came a lieutenant-colonel  about  1814.  He  published, 
among  other  works,  “ A Course  of  Military  Instruction 
for  the  Royal  Engineer  Department,”  (1817,)  “Obser- 
vations on  Limes,  Calcareous  Cements,  Mortars,”  etc., 
(1838,)  and  “Rules  for  conducting  the  Practical  Opera- 
tions of  a Siege,”  (1843.)  He  obtained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  in  1851.  Died  in  1861. 

Pasolini,  pd-so-lee'nee,  Count,  a liberal  Italian 
statesman  of  high  reputation.  He  was  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  the  cabinet  of 
Farini  from  December  1,  1862,  until  March  24,  1863. 

Pasolini,  (Serafino,)  an  Italian  friar,  born  at  Ra- 
venna in  1649.  He  wrote  on  the  history  of  Ravenna, 
“Lustri  Ravennati,”  (7  parts,  1678-1713.)  Died  in  1715. 

Pasor,  pi'zor,  (Georg,)  a German  philologist,  born  at 
Herborn  in  1570.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  at 
Franeker  in  1616,  and  published  a good  “Greek-Latin 
Lexicon,”  (1622,  often  reprinted.)  He  wrote  other  works 
for  students.  Died  in  1637. 

Pasor,  (Matthaus,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Herborn  in  1599.  He  was  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Oxford,  England,  from  which  he  removed  to 
Groningen  in  1629.  He  left  a Journal,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1658.  Died  in  1658. 
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Pasquali,  pis-kwVIee,  written  also  Paschal, (Carlo,) 
a negotiator  and  antiquary,  born  at  Coni,  Piedmont,  in 
1547.  He  served  Henry  IV.  of  France  as  ambassador 
to  England  in  1589.  He  wrote  many  works,  among 
which  are  “The  Ambassador,”  (“  Legatus,”  1598,)  and 
“Coronas,”  a treatise  on  crowns,  (1610.)  Died  in  1625. 

See  Mansueti,  “ C.  Paschal,  illustre  Piemontese,”  1844;  Ntc£- 
ron,  “ M&noires.” 

Pasqualini,  pis-kwJ-lee'nee,  or  Pascalini,  pas-kii- 
lee'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  painter  and 
engraver,  born  near  Bologna  about  1600. 

Pasqualino,  pis-kwH-lee'no,  or  Pasquelino,  pSs- 
kwi.-leerno,  (Pasquale  Rossi,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Vicenza  in  1641.  His  design  is  correct  and  his  colour- 
ing true.  Died  in  1700. 

Pasquier,  pis'ke-y,  (Etienne,)  a French  historian 
and  lawyer,  born  in  1529,  in  Paris.  He  gained  distinction 
by  a great  speech  for  the  University  of  Paris  in  a suit  or 
contest  against  the  Jesuits  in  1564.  He  opposed  the  fac- 
tion of  the  League,  and  served  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV. 
with  honour  as  advocate-general.  His  chief  works  are 
“Researches  on  France,”  (“Recherches  de  la  France,”) 
— in  which  the  origin  and  history  of  civil  and  religious  in- 
stitutions, customs,  etc.  are  traced  with  ability, — and  his 
interesting  Letters.  The  first  part  of  his  “Recherches” 
appeared  in  1560.  Died  in  1615. 

See  Dupin,  “ Eloge  de  Pasquier,”  1843  ; L.  FEUGk.RE,  “ Essai 
sur  laVieetles  Ouvrages  d’fitienne  Pasquier,”  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  Pasquier’s  select  works,  2 vols.,  1849;  C.  Giraud,  “Notice  sur 
£.  Pasquier,”  1848. 

Pasquier,  de,  deh  pis'ke+t',  (Etienne  Denis,)  Due, 
a French  statesman,  born  in  1767,  in  Paris.  He  became 
master  of  requests  in  1806,  and  prefect  of  police  in  1810. 
At  the  restoration  of  1815  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
state  and  privy  councillor,  and  united  with  the  moderate 
royalists.  He  was  keeper  of  the  seals  under  Richelieu 
from  January,  1817,  to  December,  1818,  and  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  from  November,  1819,  to  December,  1821. 
During  this  period  he  made  many  eloquent  speeches  in 
the  Chamber,  and  defended  his  policy  with  admirable 
adroitness  and  sang-froid.  He  was  the  virtual  chief  of 
the  cabinet  after  the  retirement  of  Decazes,  in  February, 
1820.  Pasquier  was  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
from  1830  to  1848.  In  1837  he  obtained  the  title  of 
Chancellor  of  France.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Aca- 
demie  Fran$aise  in  1842,  and  received  the  title  of  duke 
in  1844.  Died,  without  issue,  in  1862. 

See  Lomenie,  “ Galerie  des  Contemporains,”  tome  vi. ; “ Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Pass,  van,  vtn  piss,  or  Paas,  van,  vfn  piss,  written 
also  Passe,  (Crispin,)  an  eminent  Dutch  designer  and 
engraver,  born  in  Zealand  about  1536,  or,  as  some  say, 
1560.  He  worked  at  Paris  and  other  foreign  cities.  His 
works  are  highly  finished.  Among  them  are  numerous 
portraits,  and  the  plates  of  the  “Manege  royal,”  (1618.) 
He  was  alive  in  1628. 

Pass,  van,  (Crispin,)  the  Younger,  born  at  Utrecht 
about  1570,  was  an  able  engraver,  and  a son  of  the 
preceding.  Died  after  1655. 

Pass,  van,  (Madeleine,)  a skilful  engraver,  daughter 
of  Crispin  the  Elder,  was  born  in  1576.  “Her  land- 
scapes,” says  the  “ Biographie  Universelle,”  “ entitle  her 
to  a rank  among  the  ablest  engravers.”  A print  of  the 
“ Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins”  is  called  her  master-piece. 

Pass,  van,  (Simon,)  an  engraver,  a brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  about  1580.  He  worked  in  London 
with  a high  reputation.  “ The  Pilgrims  of  Emmaus”  is 
called  one  of  his  best  works. 

Pass,  van,  (Willem,)  born  at  Utrecht  about  1585, 
was  a son  of  Crispin  the  Elder,  whom  he  imitated.  He 
removed  to  England,  and  engraved  portraits  after  Van 
Dyck  with  great  success. 

Passaglia,  pis-sil'y&,  (Carlo,)  Abb£,  an  Italian 
theological  writer  of  the  present  age.  He  wrote  about 
1861  a pamphlet  in  which  he  advised  the  pope  to  resign 
his  temporal  power.  In  1863  he  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Italian  Parliament. 

Passarotti,  pls-si-rot'tee,  written  also  Passerotti, 
(Bartolommeo,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter  and  en- 
graver, born  at  Bologna  about  1535,  was  a pupil  of 
Vignola.  He  was  master  of  a school  in  Bologna,  which 
produced  some  able  artists.  He  excelled  in  portraits. 


Among  his  works  is  “ The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Paul.” 
Died  about  1594. 

His  sons,  Tiburzio,  Ventura,  and  Aurelio,  were 
also  painters.  Tiburzio  was  born  in  1575,  and  died  in 
1612. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters Lomazzo,  “ Idea  del  Tem- 
pio  della  Pittura.” 

Passavant,  pi'si'vSN',  ? (Johann  David,)  a German 
painter  and  writer  upon  art,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  in  1787.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a valua- 
ble memoir  entitled  “On  Raphael  of  Urbino  and  his 
Father,”  (1839,)  “On  Christian  Art  in  Spain,”  (1853,) 
and  a good  history  of  engraving,  entitled  “ Le  Peintre- 
Graveur,”  (2  vols.,  i860.)  A French  version  of  his 
“ Life  of  Raphael”  was  published  in  i860.  Died  in  1861. 

See  Nagler,  “ Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Passavanti,  pi.s-s3.-v2.n'tee,  ( Jacopo,  ) an  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Florence,  gained  celebrity  by  his  “ Mirror 
of  True  Penitence,”  (“  Specchio  della  vera  Penitenza.”) 
Died  in  1357. 

Passe.  See  Pass. 

Passemant,  pts'mftN',  (Claude  Simeon,)  a skilful 
optician  and  mechanician,  born  in  Paris  in  1702.  He 
made  telescopes,  time-pieces,  and  other  astronomical 
instruments,  and  wrote  a treatise  on  the  fabrication  of 
telescopes,  (1738.)  Died  in  1769. 

Passerat,  pis'rt',  (Jean,)  a French  poet  and  excellent 
Latinist,  born  at  Troyes  in  1534.  He  succeded  Ramus 
as  professor  of  Latin  at  Paris,  (1572.)  He  co-operated 
with  Rapin,  Leroy,  Durant,  and  other  friends  in  the 
“ Satyre  Menippee,”  a famous  satire  against  the  League. 
He  composed  graceful  verses  in  French  and  Latin. 
Died  in  1602. 

See  Nic^ron,  “Mdmoires.” 

Passeri,  pls-sa'ree,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian 
painter  and  biographer,  born  at  Rome  about  1610,  was 
a friend  of  Domenichino.  He  became  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Saint  Luke,  but  was  an  artist  of  only 
moderate  ability.  His  reputation  is  founded  on  his 
“ Lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects  who  died 
at  Rome  from  1641  to  1673,”  (1772,)  which  is  highly 
esteemed  for  accuracy.  Died  in  1679. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “ Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Passeri,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a learned  Italian 
antiquary,  born  near  Rome  in  1694,  chose  the  profes- 
sion of  law.  In  1741  he  exchanged  that  for  the  church. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are  “Earthen  Lamps,” 
(“Lucernse  Fictiles,”  3 vols.,  1739-51,)  and  “Pictures 
on  the  Vases  of  the  Etruscans,”  (“  Picturae  Etruscorum 
in  Vasculis,”  3 vols.,  1767-75.)  Died  in  1780. 

See  A.  Olivieri,  “Memorie  di  G.  B.  Passeri,”  1780. 

Passeri,  (GiusEPrE,)  an  able  painter,  born  in  Rome 
in  1654,  was  a nephew  of  Giovanni  Battista,  (1610-79,) 
and  a pupil  of  Carlo  Maratta.  He  adorned  many 
churches  of  Rome  with  his  works.  “The  Last  Judg- 
ment” is  called  one  of  his  master-pieces.  Died  in  1715. 

Passeroni,  pis-si-ro'nee,  (Gian  Carlo,)  a popular 
Italian  poet,  born  at  Condamine,  near  Nice,  in  1713. 
He  was  ordained  a priest  in  1738,  and  lived  mostly  at 
Milan.  Having  learned  to  be  content  with  little,  he 
declined  the  bounty  of  the  rich.  He  wrote  burlesque 
satirical  and  humorous  poems,  which  are  admired  fot 
their  graceful  simplicity  and  originality.  They  are  en- 
titled “II  Cicerone,”  (1750,)  and  “ZEsopian  Fables,” 
(“  Favole  Esopiane,”  6 vols.,  1786.)  Died  at  Milan  in 
1803. 

See  C.  G.  Scotti,  “ Elogio  di  Passeroni.”  1814  : Ugoni,  “ Lette- 
ratura Italiana;”  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Passerotti.  See  Passarotti. 

Passignano,  da,  di  pfis-s£n-yi'no,  (Domenico,)  or 
Domenico  Cresti,  (kRSs'tee,)  Cavaliere,  a painter  of 
high  reputation,  was  born  in  Tuscany  about  1555.  He 
worked  at  Venice,  Rome,  and  Florence.  At  Rome  he 
painted  “The  Crucifixion  of  Saint  Peter,”  and  other 
works  for  several  popes.  He  contributed  to  reform  the 
Florentine  school  in  respect  to  colouring.  It  is  said  that 
Luigi  Caracci  was  one  of  his  pupils.  Died  in  1638. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Passionei,  p3.s-se-o-na'ee,  (Domenico,)  a learned 
Italian  cardinal  and  patron  of  learning,  born  at  Fossom- 
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brone  in  1682.  He  was  versed  in  classical  literature 
and  in  the  study  of  antiquities,  and  corresponded  with 
many  foreign  scholars,  among  whom  were  Montfaucon 
and  Gronovius.  He  was  appointed  nuncio  to  Vienna  in 
1730,  secretary  for  briefs  in  1738,  and  librarian  of  the 
Vatican  in  1755.  His  hostility  to  the  Jesuits  was  well 
known.  He  wrote  a funeral  oration  on  Prince  Eugene, 
(1737.)  Died  in  1761. 

See  Goujet,  “ Eiloge  du  Cardinal  Passionei,”  1763  ; L.  Galetti, 
“ Memorie  per  la  Vita  del  Cardinale  Passionei,”  Rome,  1762. 

Passos,  pis'sds,  (Manoel  da  Silva,)  a Portuguese 
politician,  born  near  Oporto  in  1802.  He  was  the  leader 
of  the  radical  or  liberal  party,  which  made  a successful 
insurrection  in  September,  1836,  and  then  became  min- 
ister of  the  interior. 

Passot,  pfs'so',  (Gabriel  Aristide,)  a French  min- 
iature-painter, born  at  Nevers  about  1798.  He  gained 
a first  medal  in  1841,  and  the  second  medals  in  1837 
and  1848. 

Passovius.  See  Passow. 

Passow,  pis'so,  [Lat.  Passo'vius,]  (Franz  Ludwig 
Karl  Friedrich,)  a distinguished  German  scholar, 
born  at  Ludwigslust,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  in  1786. 
Pie  studied  at  Leipsic  under  Hermann,  and  in  1815 
became  professor  of  ancient  literature  at  Breslau.  He 
published  “ Elements  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature 
and  Art-History,”  an  excellent  “Lexicon  of  the  Greek 
Language,”  (1819-24,)  and  editions  of  Persius,  Musaeus, 
and  other  classics.  Died  in  1833. 

SeeWACHLER,  “Passows  Leben  und  Briefe,”  1839;  Linge,  “De 
Passovii  Vita  et  Scriptis,”  1839;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie.  ” 

Passy,  pi'se',  (Hippolyte  Philibert,)  a French 
minister  of  state,  born  in  Seine-et-Oise  in  1793.  He 
entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1830,  and  became 
a leader  of  the  Left  Centre.  Commissioned  by  the 
king  to  form  a new  cabinet,  May,  1839,  he  reserved  for 
himself  the  portfolio  of  finance  under  the  presidency 
of  Soult.  He  retired  from  office  in  March,  1840,  and 
was  again  minister  of  finance  from  December,  1848,  to 
October,  1849.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Institute. 
The  later  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  study  of 
political  economy.  Died  in  1880. 

Pasta,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  physician,  bom  at 
Bergamo  in  1706.  Pie  published  several  professional 
works,  and  “ The  Celebrated  Pictures  of  Bergamo,” 
(“  Le  Pitture  notabili  di  Bergamo.”)  Died  in  1782. 

Pasta,  (Giudetta,)  a popular  Itali  in  vocalist,  of 
Jewish  extraction,  born  near  Milan  in  1798.  She  per- 
formed operas  at  Paris,  London,  Vienna,  etc.  with  great 
success  between  1824  and  1832.  Died  in  1865. 

Pasta,  (Giuseppe,)  a medical  writer,  born  at  Ber- 
gamo in  1742,  was  a cousin  of  Andrea  Pasta.  His 
“ Galateo  dei  Medici,”  was  often  reprinted.  Died  1823. 

Pasteur,  (Jan  David,)  a Dutch  naturalist,  bom  at 
Leyden  in  1753.  He  wrote  a “ Natural  History  of 
Mamnnlera.”  Died  in  1804. 

Pasteur,  (Louis,)  a French  chemist,  bom  at  Dole 
(Jura)  in  1822.  He  received  the  Rumford  medal  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  in  1856  for  his  discoveries  in 
r itary  polarization  and  moleculai  chemistry.  He  became 
director  of  the  Ecole  N01  male  of  Paris  in  1857.  The 
arguments  and  experiments  of  Pasteur  and  his  opponent 
Pouchet  on  the  subject  of  spontaneous  generation 
attracted  much  attention  about  1862-65.  M.  Pasteur 
was  chosen  a member  of  the  Institute,  and  professor  of 
geology,  physics,  and  chemistry  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  in  1863.  In  1874  the  French  government  granted 
him  a life  pension  of  12,000  francs  (^480)  per  annum. 
He  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1882. 

Pastoret,  pis'to'ri',  (Am^d^f.  David,)  a French 
legitimist  politician,  poet,  and  historian,  born  in  Paris 
in  1791.  He  became  a councillor  of  state  in  1824,  and 
senator  in  1852.  Among  his  works  is  a “ History  of  the 
Fall  of  the  Greek  Empire,”  (1829.)  Died  in  1857. 

Pastoret,  de,  deh  pis'to'ri',  (Claude  Emmanuel 
Joseph  Pierre,)  Marquis,  the  father  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Marseilles  in  1756.  He  was  a royalist 
member  of  the  Assembly  in  1791,  emigrated  in  1792, 
and  was  created  a peer  of  France  in  1814.  In  1820  he 
succeeded  Volney  as  member  of  the  French  Academy. 


He  wrote  a “ History  of  Legislation,”  (11  vols.,  1817-37,) 
and  other  works.  His  treatise  “On  Penal  Laws”  (1790) 
gained  the  Montyon  prize  of  the  French  Academy.  Died 
in  1 840.' 

See  Michel  Berr,  “ Notice  biographique  sur  le  Comte  Pastoret,” 
1S41  ; QmtRARD,  “La  France  Littdraire;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gendrale.” 

Pastorius  von  Hirtemberg,  pSs-to're-us  fon  heoRr 
tem-biRG',  (Joachim,)  a historian,  born  in  Silesia  in 
1610.  He  received  from  Casimir  V.  the  title  of  histo- 
riographer of  Poland.  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
an  “Epitome  of  Polish  History,”  in  Latin,  (1641,)  and 
“ Scythian  and  Cossack  War,”  (“  Bellurn  Scythico-Cosac- 
cicum,”  1652.)  Died  in  1681. 

Pastrengo,  da,  dft  pds-tRen'go,  (Guglielmo,)  a 
learned  Italian  writer  and  jurist,  born  near  Verona,  was 
a friend  of  Petrarch.  He  wrote  a biographical  dictionary 
called  “ De  Viris  illustribus,”  which  was  printed  in  1 547. 
Died  about  1365. 

Pasumot,  pt'zii'mo',  (Franqois,)  a French  geogra- 
pher and  antiquary,  born  at  Beaune  in  1733.  He  wrote 
“ Geographical  Memoirs  on  some  Antiquities  of  Gaul,” 
(i765>)  and  “ Scientific  Travels  among  the  Pyrenees,” 
(1797,)  which  are  works  of  much  merit.  Died  in  1804. 

P&tala,  pa-td'la,  [etymology  obscure,]  in  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  the  name  of  the  lower  regions,  or  Hell,  re- 
garded as  the  abode  of  the  dead  and  the  habitation  of 
the  nagas,  or  serpents.  (See  Yama.) 

Patarolo,  pi-ti-ro'lo,  ? (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  littera- 
teur , born  at  Verona  in  1674.  He  founded  the  first 
botanic  garden  of  Venice.  Died  in  1757. 

Pataud,  pi'to',  (Jean  Jacques  Franqois,)  a French 
writer  of  history  and  biography,  was  born  at  Orleans  in 
1752  ; died  in  1817. 

Patel,  pi'tll',  (Pierre,)  an  excellent  French  land- 
scape-painter, born  about  1650.  He  imitated  Claude 
Lorrain  with  some  success.  The  forms  of  his  trees  are 
elegant,  the  buildings  are  designed  with  taste,  and  the 
distances  are  admirably  rendered.  His  touch  is  firm 
and  light,  his  colour  generally  clear  and  true.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  he  was  killed  in  a duel  in  1703. 
Others  date  his  death  about  1676.  His  son  Pierre  was 
a landscape-painter  of  inferior  ability. 

See  Robert  Dumesnil,  “ Le  Peintre-Graveur  Frangais.” 

Patenier,  de,  deh  pi'teh-ne-i',  or  Patiner,  pi'te'ni', 
(Joachim,)  a Flemish  landscape-painter,  born  at  Dinant 
about  1490.  He  worked  at  Antwerp,  and  had  _a  high 
reputation.  Albert  Diirer  painted  his  portrait  in  1520, 
and  is  said  to  have  admired  his  works.  “ His  perspec- 
tives,” says  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  “are  charm- 
ing, and  his  figures  touched  in  an  exquisite  manner.” 
Died  about  1 545. 

Pater,  pf'ti',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  painter, 
born  at  Valenciennes  in  1695,  was  a pupil  and  imitator 
of  Watteau.  Died  in  Paris  in  1736. 

Pater,  pi'ter,  (Paul,)  a mathematician,  born  in  1656, 
was  professor  at  Dantzic.  He  wrote  a treatise  on  the  art 
of  printing,  (1710,)  and  a work  “On  the  Caspian  Sea,” 
(“  De  Mari  Caspio,”  1723.)  Died  in  1724. 

Pa-ter'cu-lus,  (C.  Velleius,)  a Roman  historian, 
born  about  20  B.c.  He  entered  the  army  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  became  a military  tribune.  He  served 
under  Tiberius,  in  Germany,  as  prefect  or  legatus,  be- 
tween 4 and  12  A.D.,  and  gained  the  favour  of  the  future 
emperor.  On  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  in  the  year  14, 
he  was  chosen  praetor.  He  wrote  a valuable  historical 
compendium,  (“  Historiae  Romanae,”)  the  object  of  which 
is  to  give  a brief  view  of  universal  history,  in  connection 
with  that  of  Rome.  He  is  considered  impartial,  except 
where  he  speaks  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  whom  he 
flatters  extravagantly.  His  style  is  admired  for  clear- 
ness, conciseness,  and  energy.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  soon  after  30  A.D. 

See  Moller,  “Disputatio  de  Vellejo  Paterculo,”  1685;  Speck- 
ert,  “Dissertation  de  la  Sincdritd  de  Vellejus  Paterculus,”  1848. 

Pat'er-son,  (Samuel,)  an  English  bibliographer,  born 
in  London  in  1728,  was  librarian  to  Lord  Shelburne. 
He  published  a “Universal  Library,”  (“Bibliotheca 
Universalis,”  1786.)  Died  in  1802. 

Pat'er-son,  (William,)  a banker  and  projector,  born 
in  Scotland  about  1658.  He  is  the  reputed  founder  of 
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the  Bank  of  England,  established  in  1694.  He  projected 
the  Darien  expedition,  and  was  one  of  the  directors  ot 
a company  which  planted  a colony  at  Darien  in  1698. 
This  enterprise  was  a failure.  He  was  an  advocate  of 
free  trade. 

See  his  “ Life,”  by  Bannister. 

Paticchi,  pi-t£k'kee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Rome  in  1762.  He  had  a rare  facility  of  in- 
vention, and  a superior  talent  for  the  imitation  of  the 
great  masters.  Among  his  works  is  “The  Translation 
of  Elijah.”  Died  in  1788. 

Patin,  pi'tdN',  [Lat.  Pati'nus,]  (Charles,)  a phy- 
sician and  numismatist,  born  in  Paris  in  1633,  was  a son 
of  Gui  Patin,  noticed  below.  He  became  professor  of 
medicine  at  Padua  in  1677.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  a “History  of  Medals,”  (1665,)  often  reprinted, 
and  “ Brass  Coins  of  the  Roman  Emperors  Described,” 
(“  Imperatorum  Romanorum  Numismata  ex  Aire  de- 
scripta,”  1671.)  Died  at  Padua  in  1693. 

Patin,  (Gui,)  a French  physician  and  writer,  distin- 
guished for  his  learning  and  wit,  was  born  near  Beauvais 
in  1601  or  1602.  He  became  professor  at  the  College  de 
France,  Paris,  in  1654,  and  wrote  several  medical  works. 
His  reputation  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  Letters,  (7  vols., 
1692,)  which  contain  curious  details,  bon-mots,  and  anec- 
dotes. Died  in  1672. 

See  “Patiniana,”  1703;  ReveiluS  Parise,  “ Biographie  de  Guy 
Patin  ;”  Sainte-Beuve,  “ Causeriesdu  Lundi  Bayle,  “ Historical 
and  Critical  Dictionary;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene  rale.” 

Patin,  (Henri  Joseph  Guillaume,)  a French  writer 
and  critic,  born  in  Paris  in  1793.  He  was  chosen  to 
supply  the  place  of  Villemain  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1830, 
and  succeeded  Lemaire  as  professor  of  Latin  poetry  in 
1833.  In  1842  he  was  admitted  into  the  French  Acad- 
emy. His  most  important  work  is  “ Studies  on  the 
Greek  Tragic  Poets,”  (3  vols.,  1841-43.) 

Patino  or  Fatinho,  pi-tfen'yo,  (Balthasar,)  Mar- 
quis de  Castellar,  a Spanish  diplomatist,  born  at  Milan. 
He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Paris  in  1730,  and  died 
there  in  1733. 

Patino  or  Patinho,  (Jos£,  or  Giuseppe,)  a brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Milan  in  1667.  He  became 
minister  of  the  marine  and  of  the  Indies  in  1726,  and 
was  the  most  powerful  minister  of  Spain  after  the  death 
of  La  Paz,  in  1734.  Died  in  1736. 

Patinus.  See  Patin. 

Patkul,  pfit'kul,  (Johann  Reinhold,)  a Livonian 
patriot,  born  about  1660.  He  was  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Swedish  court  for  sedition  or  treason  in  1694,  but 
escaped,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Russian  Czar,  who 
sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Poland.  He  ob- 
tained in  1702  command  of  a corps  which  fought  against 
the  Swedes.  In  accordance  with  a treaty  dictated  by 
Charles  XII.  to  the  King  of  Poland,  Patkul  was  de- 
livered to  the  former,  and  executed  in  1707. 

See  “ Letzte  Stunden  Patkuls,”  Cologne,  1714;  “ Anecdotes  con- 
cerning J.  R.  Patkul,”  London,  1761;  Voltaire,  “Histoire  de 
Charles  XII.” 

Pat'more,  (Coventry  Kearsey  Deighton,)  an 
English  poet,  born  at  Woodford,  Essex,  in  1823.  He 
published  in  1853  “ Tamerton  Church  Tower,  and  other 
Poems.”  His  “ Angel  in  the  House  ” was  very  favour- 
ably received.  Among  his  works  are  “Faithful  Forever  ” 
(i860),  “ The  Unknown  Eros”  (1877,)  and  “Amelia” 
( 1878. ) “ His  ‘ Angel  in  the  House,’  ” says  Ruskin,  “ is 
a most  finished  piece  of  writing,  and  the  sweetest  analysis 
we  possess  of  quiet,  modem  domestic  feeling.”  He  be- 
came a-sistant  librarian  of  the  British  Museum. 

See  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  September,  1844,  and  July,  1863; 
“North  British  Review”  for  May,  1858. 

Pat'on,  (Andrew  A.,)  an  English  traveller,  born 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “ Researches  on  the  Danube  and  the 
Adriatic.” 

Fat' on,  (Sir  Joseph  Noel,)  a Scottish  painter  of  high 
reputation,  born  at  Dunfermline  in  1823.  He  obtained 
a premium  of  ^200  for  a cartoon  of  “The  Spirit  of  Re- 
ligion,” (1843.)  At  the  Westminster  Hall  competition, 
in  1847,  he  received  a second-class  prize  (^300)  for  his 
“Christ  bearing  the  Cross”  and  “The  Reconciliation 
of  Oberon  and  Titania.”  Among  his  works,  which  are 


finely  finished,  are  “ Luther  at  Erfurt,”  “ Pursuit  of 
Pleasure,”  which  was  sold  for  two  thousand  guineas, 
“ Mors  Janua  Vitae,”  “ Oskold  and  the  Elle  Maids,” 
and  “ Christ  the  Great  Shepherd.”  He  has  also 
written  some  poems.  He  was  appointed  Queen’s 
Limner  for  Scotland  in  1865,  and  knighted  in  1807. 

Paton,  (Richard,)  an  English  painter  and  etcher, 
born  about  1720.  Among  his  works  is  the  “ Defeat  of 
De  Grasse  in  1784.” 

Patouillet,  (Louis,)  a French  Jesuit,  born  at  Dijon 
in  1699,  wrote  several  onntroversial  tieatises  ag  inst  the 
Jansenists  and  the  ph  lo  ophers.  He  was  one  of  the 
Jesuits  against  whom  Voltaire  directed  his  sarcasm  and 
ridicule.  Died  in  1779. 

Patrat,  (Joseph,)  a French  dramatist,  born  at  Arles 
in  1732.  He  wrote  comedies.  Died  in  1801. 

Pat'rick,  [Lat.  Patriq'ius;  Fr.  Patrice,  pi'tR^ss',] 
Saint,  the  apostle  and  patron  saint  of  the  Irish,  was 
born  at  Bannevan,  a small  village  of  Tabernia,  in  Scot- 
land, about  372  A. D.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  first  that  preached  Christianity  in  Ireland.  His 
death  is  variously  dated  from  454  to  493.  A “ Confes- 
sion” or  autobiography,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  him,  is  extant.  The  Irish  observe  the  17th  of  March 
in  his  honour. 

See  Butler,  “Lives  of  the  Saints,”  1779;  J.  H.  Todd,  “Life 
of  Saint  Patrick,”  1863;  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Eminent  Scotsmen ;”  “ British  Quarterly  Review”  for  October 
1867. 

Pat'rick,  (Marsena  R.,)  an  American  officer,  born 
in  Jefferson  county,  New  York,  in  1811.  He  served  in 
the  Mexican  war,  and  in  1862  became  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  Union  army. 

Pat'rick,  (Samuel,)  an  English  philologist,  was  one 
of  the  masters  of  the  Charter-House.  He  published 
editions  of  Hederich’s  “Greek  Lexicon,”  (1727,)  and 
Ainsworth’s  “Latin  Lexicon.”  Died  in  1748. 

Patrick,  (Simon,)  an  eminent  English  divine,  born 
at  Gainsborough  in  1626.  He  became  rector  of  Saint 
Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  in  1662,  Dean  of  Peterborough 
in  1679,  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1689,  and  Bishop  of  Ely 
in  1691.  He  wrote  a Paraphrase  and  Commentaries  on 
the  Old  Testament,  which  are  highly  esteemed,  and 
other  devotional  works,  among  which  are  “The  Heart’s 
Ease,”  (1659,)  “Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,”  (1668,)  and 
“Christian  Sacrifice,”  (1671.)  Died  in  1707. 

See  his  Autobiography,  1839;  Burnet,  “History  of  his  Own 
Times;”  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Patrin,  pf'tRiN',  (Eugene  Louis  Melchior,)  a 
French  mineralogist,  born  near  Lyons  in  1742.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Convention  in  1790,  and  voted  for  the 
exile  of  the  king.  His  chief  works  are  a “Journey  to 
the  Altai  Mountains,”  (1783,)  and  a “Natural  History 
of  Minerals,”  (5  vols.,  1801.)  Died  in  1815. 

Patrix,  pf'tR^ks',  (Pierre,)  a French  poet,  born  at 
Caen  in  1583;  died  in  1671. 

Patrizzi,  pi-tr£t'see,  written  also  Patrizi,  [Lat. 
Patriq'ius,]  an  Italian  historian,  born  at  Sienna,  be- 
came in  1460  secretary  to  Pope  Pius  II.  Among  his 
works  is  an  “Account  of  the  Councils  of  Bale  and 
Florence,”  (“  Summa  Conciliorum  Basiliensis  et  Floren- 
tini.”)  Died  in  1496. 

Patrizzi,  [Lat.  Patriq'ius,]  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
philosopher,  born  in  Dalmatia  in  1529.  He  obtained  a 
chair  of  philosophy  at  Rome  about  1592,  and  taught  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  under  the  patronage  of  Pope  Clem- 
ent VIII.  He  was  a zealous  opponent  of  the  doctrines 
of  Aristotle.  Among  his  works  are  “ Peripatetic  Dis- 
cussions,” (“Discussiones  peripateticae,”  1571,)  and 
“Military  Parallels,”  (“  Paralleli  militari,”  1594.)  Died 
■n  1597- 

See  Ginguen£,  “Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie  Tiraboschi, 
“Storia  della  Letteratura  Italians.  ” 

Patrocle.  See  Patroclus. 

Pa-tro'cles,  [UarpoK?,?];,]  a Greek  statuary,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  and  Pausanias,  lived  probably  about  400  B.C. 

Patrocles,  a Macedonian  general,  was  appointed 
commander  at  Babylon  by  Seleucus  I.  about  312  B.c. 
He  was  commander-in  chief  of  the  army  of  Antiochus  I. 
about  280  B.C.  He  wrote  a work  on  the  geography  of 
India,  etc.,  which  is  not  extant. 
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Pa-tro'clus,  [Gr.  Ylur/iorJ/ji; ; Fr.  Patrocle,  pf'- 
tRokl',]  a Greek  hero,  a son  of  Mencetius,  and  the  dearest 
friend  of  Achilles,  with  whom  he  fought  at  the  siege  of 
Troy.  Having  borrowed  the  armour  of  Achilles,  he  slew 
a multitude  of  Trojans,  but  was  killed  by  Hector,  aided 
by  Apollo. 

See  the  “ Iliad.” 

Pa'tron,  [Gr.  Ilarpwv,]  an  Epicurean  philosopher, 
lived  at  Rome,  associated  with  Cicero,  and  was  a friend 
of  Atticus.  He  afterwards  went  to  Athens,  and  became 
the  head  of  the  Epicurean  school  in  52  B.c. 

Patru,  pf'tRii',  (Olivier,)  an  eminent  French  advo- 
cate, born  in  Paris  in  1604.  He  made  some  reforms  in 
forensic  eloquence,  and  polished  his  style  with  minute 
attention.  He  had  a high  reputation  as  a critic,  and  has 
been  compared  to  Quintilian.  In  1640  he  was  admitted 
into  the  French  Academy.  The  speech  which  he  made 
at  his  reception  became  a precedent  for  all  such  occasions. 
His  works  were  published  in  1681.  Died  in  1681. 

See  Peronne,  “Barreau  de  Paris;  Eiloge  d’O.  Patru,”  1851; 
Nic^ron,  “M£moires.” 

Patte,  pit,  (Pierre,)  a French  architect,  born  in  Paris 
in  1723.  He  wrote  several  works  on  architecture.  Died 
in  1814. 

Pat'ten,  (Robert,)  an  English  divine  under  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  born  in  Northumberland,  was  the  author 
of  a “ History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1715,”  (London,  1745.) 

See  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  xi.,  (1825.) 

Patten,  (Thomas,)  an  English  theologian,  graduated 
at  Oxford  in  1754.  Died  in  1790. 

Fat'ter-son,  (Daniel  T.,)  a distinguished  naval  offi- 
cer, born  in  the  State  of  New  York,  served  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  in  1814  commanded  the  naval  forces  at  New 
Orleans.  He  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  the 
part  he  took  in  the  defence  of  that  city.  Died  in  1839. 

Patterson,  (Francis  Engle,)  an  American  general, 
son  of  General  Robert  Patterson,  noticed  below,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1821.  He  served  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and,  as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  fought 
under  General  McClellan  in  1862  in  his  campaign  against 
Richmond.  He  was  killed  by  the  accidental  discharge 
of  his  pistol  in  November  of  that  year. 

Patterson,  (Robert,)  LL.D.,  born  in  Ireland  in  1743, 
emigrated  to  America,  and  was  appointed  in  1779  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  became  director  of  the  United  States  Mint  in  1805, 
and  was  also  president  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  Died  in  1824. 

Patterson,  (Robert,)  a general,  born  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1792,  emigrated  to  Philadelphia  in 
his  youth,  and  became  a merchant*  He  commanded  a 
division  at  Cerro  Gordo  in  1847.  In  June,  1861,  he  ob- 
tained command  of  an  army  of  about  20,000  men,  which 
he  moved  across  the  Potomac  on  the  2d  of  July.  He 
was  instructed  to  defeat  or  hold  in  check  the  army  of 
General  J.  E.  Johnston  near  Winchester,  but  he  failed  to 
effect  this  object,  while  Johnston  marched  to  Bull  Run 
and  decided  the  victory  of  July  21.  General  Patterson 
was,  in  consequence,  severely  censured  by  many.  On 
the  18th  of  July,  General  Scott  had  written  to  him,  “ I 
have  certainly  been  expecting  you  to  beat  the  enemy.  . . . 
You  have  been  at  least  his  equal,  and,  I suppose,  supe- 
rior, in  numbers.”  General  Scott,  however,  appears 
not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  actual  strength  of  John- 
ston’s army.  General  Patterson  was  honourably  dis- 
chaiged  fiom  service  when  the  term  for  which  his  troops 
had  been  enlisted  had  expired. 

Patterson  or  Paterson,  (William,)  an  American 
statesman  and  jurist,  born  about  1744.  In  1794  he  was 
appointed  a judge  of  the  supren  e court  of  the  United 
States,  Died  in  1806. 

Patteson,  (John  Coleridge,)  missionary  bishop, 
was  born  in  1827,  and  became  a fellow  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  worked  for  some  years  under  Bishop 
Sel  wvn  in  New  Zealand,  and  was  consecrated  first  Bishop 
of  Melanesia  in  1861.  Put  to  death  by  the  natives  of 
one  of  the  South  Sea  islands  in  1871. 

Patti,  plt'tee,  (Adelina  Maria  Clorinda,)  a popu- 
lar operatic  singer,  of  Italian  extraction,  was  born  in 
Madrid  in  1843.  She  performed  at  New  York  in  1859, 
and  in  1861  made  her  first  appearance  in  London,  and 


became  at  once  a distinguished  favourite  with  the  public. 
She  was  received  with  equal  applause  in  the  chief  cities 
of  the  continent.  Her  voice  is  a high  soprano.  She  is 
distinguished  for  versatility  and  comic  power.  In  1868 
she  was  married  to  th  ■ Marquis  de  Caux,  but  afterward 
obtained  a divorce.  In  1870  she  vLited  Russia. 

Patti,  (Carlotta,)  an  excellent  singer,  a sister  of  the 
preceding.  Her  voice  is  said  to  be  the  highest  soprano 
ever  known. 

Pat'ti-son,  (Robert  Everett,)  D.D.,  an  American 
Baptist  divine,  born  at  Benson,  Vermont,  in  1800,  became 
in  1846  president  and  professor  of  Christian  theology  at 
the  Baptist  Theological  Institute,  Covington,  Kentucky. 
Died  in  1874. 

Pat'ti-sou,  (William,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  Sus- 
sex in  1706;  died  in  1727.  His  poems  (published  in  2 
vols.,  1728)  are  commended. 

Fatu,  pl'tii',  (Claude  Pierrf.,)  a French  dramatic 
poet,  born  in  Paris  in  1729;  died  in  1757. 

Patuzzi,  pi-toot'see,  (Giovanni  Vincenzo,)  an  Ital- 
ian theologian,  born  at  Conegliano  in  1700,  was  a Do- 
minican friar.  Among  his  works  is  “Moral  Theology,” 
(7  vols.,  1790.)  Died  in  1769. 

Patzke,  pits'keh,  (Johann  Samuel,)  a German  min- 
ister and  poet,  born  near  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1727. 
He  became  a popular  preacher  at  Magdeburg.  He 
published  sermons,  hymns,  dramas,  and  a translation 
of  Tacitus,  (6  vols.,  1765-77.)  Died  in  1787. 

Paucton,  pok'tbN',  (Alexis  Jean  Pierre,)  a French 
mathematician,  born  in  Maine  in  1732  or  1736.  He 
wrote  an  excellent  work  named  “ Metrologie,  or  a Treat- 
ise on  the  Measures,  Weights,  and  Coins  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Nations,”  (1780.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1798. 

Fauditz,  pow'dits,  (Christoph,)  a painter,  born  in 
Lower  Saxony  about  1618,  was  a pupil  of  Rembrandt. 
He  was  patronized  by  Albert  Sigismund,  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia. He  painted  history  and  genre.  Died  in  1646. 

Paul,  [Gr.  TlavXog ; Lat.  Pau'lus  ; Fr.  Paul,  pdl ; 
It.  Paolo,  pow'lo ; Ger.  Paulus,  pow'lus  ; Sp.  Pablo, 
pi'Blo,j  Saint,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  origin- 
ally called  Saul,  was  a native  of  Tarsus,  a city  of  Ci- 
licia. He  was  a Jew  and  a Roman  citizen  by  birthright, 
and  a rigid  Pharisee  by  education.  He  probably  studied 
Greek  literature  at  Tarsus,  which  was  then  a celebrated 
seat  of  learning,  and  he  learned  the  trade  of  a tent- 
maker.  He  afterwards  received  instruction  in  the  law 
from  Gamaliel,  an  eminent  rabbi  and  jurist  at  Jerusalem. 
(Acts  xxii.  3.)  He  became  a zealous  supporter  of  the 
Jewish  religion  and  a violent  persecutor  of  the  Christians. 
The  first  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  he  is  mentioned 
is  Acts  vii.  58,  narrating  the  death  of  the  martyr  Stephen, 
to  which  Saul  was  accessory.  During  a journey  from 
Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  about  36  A.D.,  he  was  miracu- 
lously converted  and  ordained  an  apostle  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  (Acts  ix.)  He  went  from  Damas- 
cus into  Arabia,  and  had  an  interview  with  Saint  Peter 
at  Jerusalem  about  the  year  39,  after  which  he  preached 
for  several  years  in  Syria  and  Cilicia.  He  passed  a 
whole  year  at  Antioch,  where  he  “ taught  much  people.” 
About  45  a.d.  Saul  and  Barnabas  departed  from  Antioch 
on  an  extensive  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  They  traversed 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  from  which  they  passed  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  Paul  preached  a memorable  sermon  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia.  Though  violently  persecuted,  they 
converted  many  at  Antioch,  Iconium,  and  Lystra,  and 
returned  in  47  A.D.  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  they 
abode  a long  time.  In  the  course  of  a second  apostolic 
journey  he  founded  churches  at  Philippi  and  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  uttered  a remarkable  discourse  at  Athens. 
He  also  made  many  converts  at  Corinth,  where  he  re- 
mained a year  and  a half,  and  where  he  wrote  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Thessalonians.  Much  diversity  of  opinion 
prevails  among  the  learned  about  the  date  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  his  life.  The  divine  origin  of  nis  doctrine 
was  attested  by  many  miracles,  by  “signs,  and  wonders, 
and  mighty  deeds.”  (II.  Cor.  xii.  12.) 

After  he  had  visited  Jerusalem  the  fourth  time  since 
his  conversion,  he  commenced  a third  apostolic  tour. 
He  laboured  for  about  two  years  at  Ephesus,  and  after- 
wards revisited  the  churches  of  Macedonia  and  Greece. 
About  the  year  59  he  was  again  at  Jerusalem,  the  popu- 
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lace  of  which  assailed  him,  and  would  have  killed  him, 
but  an  officer  took  him  into  custody  and  sent  him  to  the 
Roman  governor  Felix,  at  Caesarea.  He  was  confined 
in  prison  there  for  a long  time,  defended  himself  by  a 
noble  and  eloquent  speech  before  King  Agrippa,  and 
appealed  to  Caesar.  He  was  taken  by  sea  to  Rome, 
where  he  “dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired 
house,”  and  preached  the  gospel  without  hindrance.  We 
have  no  authentic  record  of  his  death  ; but,  according  to 
tradition,  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  about  66  a.d. 

“In  perusing  the  history  and  writings  of  Saint  Paul,” 
says  W.  L.  Alexander,  “ it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  amazing  energy  of  thought  and  action  by  which 
he  was  characterized.  . . . Removed  alike  from  the 
extremes  of  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand  and  apathy  on 
the  other,  his  whole  life  was  a noble  instance  of  the 
consecration,  on  sound  and  elevated  principles,  of  the 
highest  powers  and  the  most  indefatigable  energies  to 
a work  in  which  he  had  no  personal  interest  apart  from 
that  of  his  fellow-Christians.  ...  In  his  peculiar  ca- 
pacity as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  an  inspired  expositor  of  divine  truth,  he  stands 
without  a rival  in  his  claims  upon  our  gratitude  and  rev- 
erence.” (“Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  article  “Paul.”) 

See  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chaps,  xi.,  xiii.-xxviii. ; Epistles 
of  Saint  Paul;  Neander,  “ History  of  the  Church;”  Lewins, 
“Life  and  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,”  2 vols.,  London,  1851  ; Cony- 
reare  and  Howson,  “ Life  of  Saint  Paul,”  2 vols,,  1850;  Schrader, 
“ Der  Apostel  Paulus,”  5 vols.,  1829-36;  Hemsen,  “Der  Apostel 
Paulus,”  1850 ; Baur,  “Paulus,”  1845;  Lutzelberger,  “Paulus 
und  Johannes,”  1839;  Ernest  Renan,  “ Saint-Paul,”  1869. 

Paul  [Lat.  Pau'lus  ; It.  Paolo,  pow'lo]  I.,  a native 
of  Rome,  was  elected  pope,  as  successor  to  Stephen  III., 
in  757  a.d.  Died  in  767  or  768.  Pie  was  succeeded  by 
Stephen  IV. 

Paul  II.,  Pope,  (Pietro  Barbo — baR'bo,)  a native  of 
Venice,  and  a nephew  of  Eugene  IV.,  was  born  in  1418. 
He  succeeded  Pius  II.  in  1464.  He  was  unfavourable  to 
human  learning,  and  suppressed  an  academy  of  literati 
which  was  formed  in  Rome.  He  was  the  first  who  gave 
the  cardinals  the  privilege  to  wear  purple.  He  died  in 
1471,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sixtus  IV. 

See  Michel  Canese,  “Vie  de  Paul  II,”  1740. 

Paul  III.,  PorE,  (Alessandro  Farnese — far-na'si,) 
was  born  at  Canino  about  1466.  He  succeeded  Clement 
VII.  in  1534.  He  approved  the  newly-formed  order  of 
the  Jesuits  about  1540.  To  oppose  the  progress  of 
Luther,  he  convoked  a council,  which,  after  a delay  of 
several  years,  met  at  Trent  in  1545.  Before  the  last 
date  he  excommunicated  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  He 
sent  about  12,000  troops  to  fight  for  Charles  V.  against 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  and  obtained  for 
his  grandson,  Ottavio  Farnese,  the  hand  of  Margaret, 
a daughter  of  the  emperor.  Paul  protested  against  the 
interim  treaty  of  peace  which  Charles  V.  granted  to  the 
Protestants  in  1547.  Pie  died  in  November,  1549,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Julius  III. 

See  Quirini,  “ Imago  Pontificis  Pauli  III.  ;”  Onufrio  Panvinio, 
“Vita  Pauli  III. ;”  Ranke,  “ History  of  the  Popes;”  Robertson, 
“ History  of  Charles  V.,”  vols.  ii.  and  iii. 

Paul  IV.,  Pope,  (Gian  Pietro  Caraffa — ki-rdf'fd,) 
born  at  Capriglio  about  1476,  was  elected  pope  in  1555. 
He  was  intolerant  and  tyrannical.  He  quarrelled  with 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  whose  army  under  the  Duke  of  Alva 
blockaded  Rome  in  1557  and  compelled  the  pope  to 
sue  for  peace.  He  refused  to  recognize  Elizabeth  as 
Queen  of  England,  and  by  his  arrogant  course  promoted 
the  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  England.  He  died  in 
1559,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pius  IV.,  who  put  to  death 
two  nephews  of  Paul  IV.  for  their  crimes. 

See  Bromato,  “Vita  di  Paolo  IV.,”  1748 ; Ranke,  “ History  of 
the  Popes  ;”  Robertson,  “ History  of  Charles  V.,”  vol.  iii.  books 
xi,  and  xii. 

Paul  V.,  Pope,  (Camillo  Borghese — boR-ga'si,) 
born  at  Rome  in  1552,  succeeded  Leo  XI.  in  1605.  He 
was  involved  in  a contest  with  the  Venetians  respecting 
the  trial  of  ecclesiastics  by  lay  tribunals,  the  foundation 
of  religious  houses,  etc.,  and  placed  Venice  under  in- 
terdict in  1606.  The  senate  of  Venice  retaliated  by 
banishing  the  Jesuits.  Through  the  mediation  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  a compromise  was  effected  in  1607.  He 
died  in  1621,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XV. 


Paul  [Russ.  Pavlof,  piv'lof]  I.,  (Fetrovitch,  p&- 
tRo'vitch,)  Emperor  of  Russia,  born  in  1754,  was  the  son 
of  Peter  III.  and  Catherine  II.  After  the  assassination 
of  his  father  by  order  of  Catherine,  Paul  was  treated  by 
her  with  great  severity,  and  deprived  of  all  participation 
in  public  affairs.  He  married  Mary  of  Wiirtemberg  in 
1776.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  1796,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  a time  by  his  liberal  policy  towards 
Poland,  and  in  1798  joined  the  coalition  against  France. 
He  sent  an  army  under  Suvvarow  (Soovorof)  to  Italy 
to  fight  against  the  French.  (See  Suwarow.)  In  a fit 
of  caprice,  he  left  his  former  allies,  and  attempted  to  form 
a coalition  against  England,  in  1800.  His  numerous  acts 
of  folly  and  tyranny  at  length  caused  a conspiracy  to 
take  his  life,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Count  Pahlen. 
Under  pretence  of  compelling  him  to  sign  an  abdication 
of  the  throne,  the  conspirators  forced  their  way  into  his 
chamber  and  put  him  to  death,  (March,  1801.)  His  death 
was  not  regretted  by  his  subjects.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Alexander  I.  He  left  three  other  sons,  Con- 
stantine, Nicholas,  and  Michael,  and  several  daughters. 

See  Von  Tannenberg,  “ Leben  Pauls  I.,”  1804 ; P.  R.  Auguis, 
“ Histoire  de  Catherine  II  et  de  Paul  I,”  1813;  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  GeiVrale.” 

Paul,  powl,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  Duke  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  a German  naturalist  and  traveller,  born  at 
Carlsruhe  in  1797 . He  visited  North  America,  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  Egypt,  and  made  valuable 
collections  of  objects  in  natural  history.  Died  in  i860. 

Paul,  (Gabriel  R.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Missouri  about  1814,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1834. 
He  served  as  captain  in  the  Mexican  war,  (1846-47,) 
and  became  a brigadier-general  of  Union  volunteers  in 

1862.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  July, 

1863,  losing  both  his  eyes. 

Paul,  (Saint  Vincent  de.)  See  Vincent. 

Paul  [Sp.  Pabi.o,  pS/nlo]  de  Burgos,  (di  booR'gis,) 
or  Paul  de  Santa  Maria,  (di  sin'ti  mi-ree'i,)  a Span- 
ish bishop,  born  at  Burgos  about  1350,  was  converted 
from  Judaism  to  Christianity.  Died  in  1435. 

Paul  (or  Paulus)  [Gr.  IlaiAof]  of  Samosata,  [Fr. 
Paul  de  Samosate,  pol  deh  sf'mo'zft',]  a noted  here- 
siarch  of  the  third  century.  He  was  chosen  Bishop  of 
Antioch  about  260  A.D.,  and  soon  provoked  general 
censure  by  his  rapacity,  arrogance,  and  affectation  of 
worldly  pomp.  He  was  also  charged  with  heretical 
opinions  respecting  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  was  de- 
posed by  a council  in  269.  According  to  Epiphanius,  he 
denied  the  distinct  personality  of  Christ.  By  the  favour 
of  Queen  Zenobia,  Paul  kept  possession  of  the  church 
at  Antioch  until  about  272  A.D.  His  opinions  were 
afterwards  maintained  by  a small  sect  called  Pauliani. 

Paul  the  Silentiary,  a Greek  poet,  who  was  chief 
of  the  Silentiarii  in  the  palace  of  Justinian.  He  wrote, 
about  562  A.D.,  a description  of  the  church  of  Saint 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  in  verse. 

Paul  Veronese.  See  Cagliari,  (Paolo.) 

Pau'la,  Saint,  a Roman  lady,  noted  for  ascetic  piety, 
born  in  347  a.d.,  was  descended  from  the  Scipios.  She 
was  a disciple  of  Saint  Jerome.  Died  in  Palestine  in  404. 

Faul'ding,  (Hiram,)  an  American  rear-admiral,  a son 
of  John  Paulding,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Westches- 
ter county,  New  York,  about  1800.  He  became  a captain 
in  1844,  and  arrested  Walker  the  filibuster  at  Punta 
Arenas  in  1857.  For  this  act  he  was  censured  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  who  released  Walker.  In  April,  1861,  he 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  navy-yard  of  Norfolk, 
and  burned  the  shipping  and  other  public  property 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  defend.  The  ships-of-war 
had  been  scuttled  before  he  took  command  there.  He 
commanded  the  Brooklyn  Navy-Yard  from  1862  to  1865. 

See  Headley,  “Farragut  and  our  Naval  Commanders,”  1867; 
Greeley,  “American  Conflict,”  1866. 

Paulding,  (James  Kirke,)  a popular  American  novel- 
ist and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  Pawling,  Dutchess 
county,  New  York,  in  August,  1779.  He  published  in 
1807,  conjointly  with  Washington  Irving,  a series  of 
witty  and  satirical  papers,  entitled  “ Salmagundi,”  which 
were  greatly  admired  at  the  time.  His  satire  entitled 
“The  Diverting  History  of  John  Bull  and  Brother 
Jonathan”  appeared  in  1816,  and  was  followed  by  “The 
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Backwoodsman,”  a poem,  (1818,)  “John  Bull  in  America, 
or  the  New  Munchausen,”  (1824,)  “Merry  Tales  of  the 
Three  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,”  (1826,)  and  “The  Dutch- 
man’s Fireside,”  the  most  admired  of  his  novels,  (1831.) 
His  more  recent  works  are  a “Life  of  Washington,” 
and  the  novel  entitled  “ The  Old  Continental,”  (1846.) 
Mr.  Paulding  was  appointed  in  1837  secretary  of  the 
navy  by  President  Van  Buren.  Died  in  i860. 

See  Griswold,  “ Prose  Writers  of  America Duyckinck,  “ Cy- 
clopaedia of  American  Literature,”  vol.  ii. ; Allibone,  “Dictionary 
of  Authors.” 

Paulding,  (John,)  one  of  the  American  soldiers  who 
in  1780  captured  Major  Andre.  A monument  was  erected 
to  him  near  Peekskill.  Died  in  1818. 

Paulet,  po'H',  (Jean  Jacques,)  a French  physician, 
born  at  Anduze  in  1740.  He  wrote  a good  “Treatise 
on  Mushrooms,”  (2  vols.,  1793,)  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1826. 

Pau'let  or  Paw'lett,  (William,)  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester, an  English  courtier,  born  about  1476.  He  held 
a place  at  court  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
successors.  Died  in  1572. 

See  his  “Life,”  by  Rowland  Broughton. 

Pau'lett,  (William,)  Lord,  an  English  politician, 
born  in  1666,  represented  Lymington  in  Parliament. 
Died  in  1729. 

Pauli,  pow'lee,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a German  his- 
torian, born  at  Saalfeld,  in  Prussia,  in  1723,  became 
professor  of  history  at  Halle.  Among  his  works  is 
“ Preussische  Staatsgeschichte,”  (8  vols.,  1760-69.)  Died 
in  1778. 

Pauli  or  Paulli,  powl'lee,  (Simon,)  a German  phy- 
sician and  botanist,  born  at  Rostock  in  1603,  became 
first  physician  to  Frederick  III.  of  Denmark.  He  wrote 
“ Flora  Danica,”  (1648.)  Died  in  1680. 

Paulian,  po'le-6N',  (Aim^:  Henri,)  a French  Jesuit, 
born  at  Nimes  in  1722.  He  wrote  several  works  on 
natural  science.  His  “Dictionary  of  Physics”  (“Dic- 
tionnaire  de  Physique,”  3 vols.,  1761)  was  often  re- 
printed. Died  in  1801. 

Paulin.  See  Paulinus. 

Paulin  de  Saint  -Barthelemi.  See  Paulinus, 
(Johann  Philipp  Weredin.) 

Pau-li'nus,  [Gr.  Wav7.ivoct\  Bishop  of  Tyre,  was  a 
friend  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea.  He  became  Bishop  of 
Tyre  before  313  A.D.,  and  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Antioch  about  325.  He  was  charged  with  being  an  Arian. 

Paulinus  of  Antioch  was  a leader  of  the  Eusta- 
thian  party.  He  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Antioch  about 
362  a.d.  Meletius  was  at  the  same  time  the  bishop  of 
the  opposite  party.  Died  about  388. 

Pau-li'nus,  an  Italian  missionary,  sent  by  Pope  Greg- 
ory to  England,  is  said  to  have  converted  King  Edwin 
of  Northumbria.  He  became  Archbishop  of  York  about 
627.  Died  in  644. 

Pau-li'nus,  [Fr.  Paulin,  po'Hn',]  (Pontius  Mero- 
pius,)  Saint,  Bishop  of  Nola,  was  born  at  Burdigala 
(Bordeaux)  about  353  a.d.  He  was  a pupil  of  the  poet 
Ausonius,  and  became  consul  at  Rome  in  378.  Having 
been  converted  to  Christianity,  he  renounced  the  world, 
and  was  elected  Bishop  of  Nola  in  409  a d.  He  wrote 
letters  and  poems,  which  are  extant.  Died  in  431. 

See  F.  A.  Gervaise,  “Vie  de  S.  Paulin,”  1743:  Rabanis,  “S. 
Paulin  de  Nole,”  1841 ; Tillemont,  “ Memoires  ecclesiastiques.” 

Paulinus,  Saint,  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  born  in 
Friuli  or  Austrasia  about  728  A.D.,  was  noted  as  a zeal- 
ous defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Died  in  804. 

Paulinus,  pow-lee'nus,  (Johann  Philipp  Weredin,) 
or  Paulin  de  Saint-Barthelemi,  a German  Orien- 
talist, was  born  at  Hof,  near  Mannersdorf,  in  Austria, 
in  1748.  He  was  sent  as  a missionary  to  Malabar  in 
1774,  and  learned  the  Sanscrit  language.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  a “Sanscrit  Grammar,”  (1790,) 
and  the  “ Liturgical,  Mythological,  and  Civil  System  of 
the  Brahmans,”  (“  Systema  Brahmanicum  liturgicum, 
mythologicum  et  civile,”  1791.)  Died  at  Rome  in  1806. 

Paulli.  See  Pauli. 

Paullini,  powl-lee'nee,  (Christian  Franz,)  a Ger- 
man physician  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Eise- 
nach in  1643  ! died  'n  1712. 


Paulmier  de  Grentemesnil,  po'mcA'  deh  gRfiNt'- 
mi'nfel',  (Julien  le,)  a Protestant  French  physician 
born  in  the  Cotentin  in  1520.  He  practised  in  Parisj 
and  is  said  to  have  cured  Charles  IX.  of  inability  to 
sleep,  ( insomnia.)  Died  in  1598. 

Paulmier,  le,  leh  po'me-i',  [ Lat.  Palme'rius,  | 
(Jacques,)  a French  philologist,  born  in  Auge  in  1587. 
was  a son  of  the  preceding.  He  served  against  the 
Spaniards  under  Maurice  about  eight  years,  (1620-28.) 
He  wrote  “ Exercises  on  the  Best  Greek  Authors,” 
(“  Exercitationes  in  optimos  Autores  Graecos,”  1668,)  a 
work  of  some  merit,  and  a “Description  of  Ancient 
Greece,”  (in  Latin,  1678.)  Died  in  1670. 

Faulmy.  See  Argenson,  (Marc  Antoine  Ren£.) 

Paulo,  (Marco.)  See  Polo. 

Faulus.  See  Paul. 

Pau'lus  was  elected  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by 
the  orthodox  or  Homoousians,  in  336  A.D.  The  Arians 
at  the  same  time  elected  Macedonius.  Paulus  was  ban- 
ished by  the  emperor,  but  was  restored  in  342,  and  was 
supported  by  Julius,  Bishop  of  Rome.  He  died  in  exile 
about  350. 

Paulus,  pow'lus,  (Heinrich  Eberhard  Gottlob,) 
a German  theologian,  distinguished  as  the  leader  of  the 
old  rationalistic  school  in  Germany,  was  born  near  Stutt- 
gart in  1761.  He  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
at  Jena  in  1789,  and  subsequently  of  exegesis  and  eccle- 
siastical history  at  Heidelberg.  He  was  the  author  of 
a “ Philological,  Critical,  and  Historical  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament,”  (4  vols.,  1800-04,)  “ Exegetic 
Manual  on  the  First  Three  Gospels,”  (1830,)  and  other 
similar  works.  He  died  in  1851.  His  wife,  Caroline, 
and  his  daughter,  Emilie,  were  also  distinguished  as 
writers.  The  latter  was  married  to  A.  W.  Schlegel. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Pau'lus,  (Julius,)  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Roman  jurists.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
Having  been  exiled  by  Elagabalus,  he  was  recalled  by 
Alexander  Severus  about  222  A.D.  and  appointed  pre- 
torian  prefect.  He  was  remarkable  for  fertility  as  a 
writer  and  for  the  extent  of  his  legal  learning.  The 
excerpts  from  Paulus  in  the  Digest  are  more  numerous 
than  those  from  any  other  jurist  except  Ulpian.  His 
great  work  is  “ Ad  Edictam,”  in  eighty  books.  He  also 
wrote  twenty-six  books  of  “ Quaestiones,”  and  twenty 
three  books  of  “Responsa.”  Died  about  235  a.d. 

See  Ritterhusius,  “Vita  J.  Pauli;”  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “All 
gemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Paulus,  (L.  Almilius,)  TFr.  Paul-Emile,  pdl  i'mfel'; 
It.  Paolo  Emilio,  pow'lo  a-mee'le-o,]  a Roman  general 
of  a patrician  family,  was  consul  for  the  first  time  in 
219  B.c.  He  was  again  elected  consul  for  the  year  216, 
by  the  aristocratic  party.  Against  his  advice,  his  rash 
colleague,  Terentius  Varro,  offered  battle  to  Hannibal 
at  Cannae,  where  Atmilius  Paulus  was  killed,  in  216  B.c. 
His  brave  conduct  on  this  occasion  is  applauded  by 
Horace.  (“  Carolina,”  Lib.  I.,  Ode  12.)  His  daughter 
.Emilia  was  the  wife  of  Scipio  the  Great,  surnamed 
Africanus. 

See  Livy,  “ History  of  Rome,”  books  xxii.  and  xxiii. 

Paulus,  (Lucius  Emilius,)  a son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  about  230  B.c.,  and  was  the  most  celebrated 
member  of  his  family.  He  was  a fine  specimen  of  the 
old  Roman  aristocracy,  and  was  a brother-in-law  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  Elected 
praetor  for  the  year  191  b.c.,  he  obtained  as  his  province 
Farther  Spain,  where  he  defeated  the  Lusitani  in  a great 
battle.  In  the  year  189  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  in  182 
was  elected  consul,  after  having  been  defeated  at  several 
elections.  With  a view  to  finish  the  Macedonian  war, 
the  people  elected  him  consul  in  168  b.c.  He  gained  in 
the  same  year  a decisive  victory  over  Perseus  at  Pydna, 
and  afterwards  took  that  king  prisoner.  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  167,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  a triumph,  with 
the  surname  of  Macedonicus.  He  died  in  160  B.c., 
leaving  a high  reputation  for  honour  and  integrity. 
Plutarch  has  written  his  life  and  drawn  a comparison 
between  him  and  Timoleon.  One  of  his  sons  was  adopted 
by  the  son  of  the  great  Scipio  above  named,  and  became 
afterwards  celebrated  as  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger. 

See  Livy,  “ History  of  Rome,”  books  xxxiv.-xl.  ; Plutarch, 

“ Paulus  .Emilius  ;”  Aurelius  Victor,  “ De  Viris  illustribus.” 
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Paulus,  pow'lus,  (Pieter,)  a Dutch  statesman,  born 
at  Axel  in  1754.  He  was  president  of  the  Assembly 
which  abolished  the  office  of  Stadtholder  in  1795-  He 
wrote  a “Memoir  on  Equality  among  Men,”  (1792.) 
Died  in  1796. 

Pau'lus  iEgine'ta,  (gj-e-ne'ta,)  [Fr.  Paul  d’Egine, 
pol  di'zhfen',]  a celebrated  Greek  medical  writer,  of 
whose  personal  history  little  is  known,  except  that  he 
was  born  in  the  island  of  AEgina.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era.  He  trav- 
elled extensively,  and  wrote  several  medical  works,  one 
of  which,  called  “ De  Re  Medica  Libri  septem,”  is  still 
extant.  It  is  mostly  compiled  from  Galen  and  other 
writers.  The  sixth  book  (“On  Surgery”)  is  the  most 
valuable  and  original  part  of  the  work. 

See  Sprengel,  “Histoirede  la  M^decine;”  Haller,  “ Biblio- 
theca  Medica.” 

Paulus  .ZEmilius.  See  Emilio,  (Paolo.) 

Pau'lus  Di-ac'o-nus,  [Fr.  Paul  Diacre,  pol  de'- 
SkR',]  (“  Paul  the  Deacon,”)  a mediaeval  historian,  some- 
times called  Warnefridus,  was  born  at  Friuli  (Forum 
Julii)  about  735  a.d.  He  passed  some  years  at  the  court 
of  Charlemagne.  He  wrote  Latin  verses,  and  a valuable 
“ History  of  the  Lombards,”  in  a clear  and  elegant  style. 
Died  about  798  a.d. 

Paumgarten,  von,  fon  powm'gaR'ten,  (Maximilian 
Sigismund  Joseph,)  Baron,  an  Austrian  general,  born 
in  Styria  in  1767.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Aspern 
and  Wagram,  (1809.)  Died  in  1827. 

Paur,  powR,  ( Theodor,)  a German  writer,  born  at 
Neisse,  in  Silesia,  in  1805.  He  became  professor  in  the 
College  of  Neisse  in  1842. 

Pau-sa'nI-as,  [Havoaviag,]  a Spartan  general,  was  the 
son  of  Cleombrotus,  and  a nephew  of  Leonidas,  who  fell 
at  Thermopylae.  In  479  b.c.  he  became  guardian  of  his 
cousin  Pleistarchus,  for  whom  he  exercised  the  functions 
of  royalty  for  several  years.  He  commanded  the  Greek 
army  which  defeated  the  Persians  under  Mardonius  at 
Plataea  in  479.  In  477  the  confederate  Greeks  sent  out 
a fleet  under  Pausanias,  who  captured  Byzantium. 
Having  formed  ambitious  and  treasonable  designs,  he 
made  secret  overtures  to  the  King  of  Persia.  He  also 
offended  the  allies  by  his  arrogant  and  domineering  con- 
duct, and  was  recalled  to  Sparta.  His  intrigues  with 
the  Persian  court  were  detected  a few  years  later  by  the 
Ephori,  who  ordered  his  arrest.  He  then  took  refuge 
in  a temple,  where  he  died  of  starvation,  about  468  b.c. 

See  Herodotus,  “ History;”  Cornelius  Nepos,  “ Pausanias;” 
Thirlwall,  “ History  of  Greece.” 

Pausanias,  King  of  Sparta,  was  a son  of  Pleistonax, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  444  B.c.,  being  then  an  infant. 
During  the  contest  between  Thrasybu'lus  and  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  (403  B.C.)  he  intervened  in  favour  of  the  former. 
Died  about  380  b.c. 

Pausanias,  a Greek  traveller  and  author,  who  flour- 
ished between  150  and  200  a.d.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  in  Lydia  ; but  nothing  is  known  respecting  him 
except  what  we  learn  from  his  writings.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a valuable  “ Itinerary  or  Description  of  Greece,” 
('EAAadof  HepiT/yi/ai?.)  His  description  of  places  is  minute 
and  accurate,  but  mainly  relates  to  objects  of  antiquity 
and  works  of  art.  If  he  mentions  mountains  and  rivers, 
it  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  legends  or  myths  connected 
with  them.  He  describes  pictures,  statues,  etc.  with 
simplicity,  and  makes  no  pretensions  to  be  a critic. 
His  work  is  the  more  highly  prized  for  this  reason. 
“ With  the  exception  of  Herodotus,”  says  George  Long, 
“ there  is  no  writer  of  antiquity  who  has  comprehended 
so  many  valuable  facts  in  a small  volume.  The  work  of 
Pausanias  is  full  of  matter, — mythological,  historical, 
and  artistic ; nor  does  he  omit  matters  physical  and  eco- 
nomical.” His  work  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  Thomas  Taylor. 

See  Koenig,  “ De  Pausanke  Fide  et  Auctoritate  in  Historia,”  etc., 
1832 ; Siebelis,  “ Qusestio  in  Pausaniae  Periegetae  Patna,”  etc.,  1819. 

Pausias,  pau'she-as,  [ Havo'iac,  ] an  excellent  Greek 
painter  of  Sicyon,  flourished  about  350  B.c.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Pamphilus,  and  a contemporary  of  Apelles. 
He  excelled  in  painting  in  encaustic  with  the  oestrum, 
(graving-tool.)  Pliny  calls  him  “primum  in  hoc  genere 
nobilem.”  The  favourite  subjects  of  Pausias  were  small 


panel-pictures,  chiefly  of  boys.  He  was  the  first  who 
decorated  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  houses  with  encaustic 
paintings.  Among  his  master-pieces  was  “ The  Sacri- 
fice of  an  Ox,”  in  which  the  effects  of  foreshortening 
and  chiaroscuro  were  displayed  with  great  success. 

Pau'son,  [Tlavouv,]  a Greek  painter  of  uncertain 
epoch,  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  who  says  that  Polygno- 
tus  painted  figures  more  beautiful  than  nature,  Dionysius 
represented  them  as  they  are,  and  Pauson  made  them 
appear  inferior  to  the  reality. 

Pautet,  poW,  (Jules,)  a French  writer  of  prose  and 
verse,  born  at  Beaune  in  1799. 

Pauthier,  po'te-i',  (Jean  Pierre  Guillaume,)  a 
French  Orientalist,  was  born  at  Mamirolle  in  1801.  He 
published  a French  version  of  “ Childe  Harold,”  ( 1828— 
30,)  “The  Four  Books  of  the  Moral  and  Political  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Chinese,”  (4th  edition,  1852,)  “ La  Chine,” 
(2  vols.,  1837,)  a “History  of  the  Political  Relations  of 
China  with  the  Western  Powers,”  (1859,)  and  other  works. 

Pautre,  Le.  See  Lepautre. 

Pauw  or  Paaw,  (Pieter.)  See  Paaw. 

Pauw,  van,  vfn  pow,  (Cornelis,)  a Dutch  writer, 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1739,  was  a great-nephew  of  the 
famous  De  Witt.  He  became  canon  of  Xanten.  He 
displayed  ingenuity  and  penetration  in  his  works,  among 
which  are  “ Philosophical  Researches  on  the  Egyptians 
and  Chinese,”  (2  vols.,  1774,)  and  “Philosophical  Re- 
searches on  the  Greeks,”  (2  vols.,  1788.)  Died  in  1799. 
Many  of  his  ideas  are  considered  paradoxical. 

Pauw,  van,  (Jan  Cornelis,)  a Dutch  philologist, 
born  at  Utrecht.  He  published  editions  of  Anacreon, 
AEschylus,  and  Theophrastus ; also  notes  on  Pindar. 
Died  in  1749. 

Pffvaka,  p^'va-ka,  [i.e.  “ purifying,”  or  the  “ purifier,”] 
one  of  the  names  of  Agni,  which  see. 

Pav'a-na  or  Pav'an,  [modern  Hindoo  pron.  puv'a- 
na  or  puv'an,]  written  also  Pawana  and  Puwun,  a 
Sanscrit  word,  signifying  “air”  or  “wind,”  and  forming 
in  the  Hindoo  mythology  the  name  of  the  god  or  regent 
of  the  winds,  answering  in  several  respects  to  the  jKoIus 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  He  was  also  regarded  as 
the  regent  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  heavens. 
According  to  some,  Pavana  was  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated monkey  king,  Hanuman,  which  see. 

See  Moor,  “Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Pavesi,  pS-va'see,  (Stefano,)  an  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Crema  in  1778.  He  composed  many  operas, 
among  which  are  “ Tancredi,”  (1812,)  and  “The  Her- 
mit,” (“II  Solitario,”  1826.)  Died  about  1846. 

Pavie,  pt've',  (Theodore,)  a French  Orientalist,  born 
at  Angers  in  1811.  He  became  professor  of  Sanscrit  at 
the  College  de  France  in  1852,  published  a “Voyage  to 
the  United  States,”  (1827,)  and  translated  some  works 
from  Sanscrit,  Chinese,  etc. 

Pavilion,  pi've'yta',  (Etienne,)  a French  poet, 
born  in  Paris  in  1632,  was  a nephew  of  Nicolas.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  French  Academy  in  1691,  although 
his  verses  scarcely  reach  mediocrity.  Died  in  1705. 

Pavilion,  (Nicolas,)  a French  prelate  and  Jansenist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1597,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Aleth  in 
1637.  He  produced  a Ritual  which  was  condemned  at 
Rome  but  was  widely  used  in  France.  Died  in  1677. 

Pavilion,  du,  dli  pi've'ydiN',  (Jean  Franqois  du 
Cheyron — dii  shi'r6N',)  Chevalier,  a French  naval 
officer,  born  at  Perigueux  in  1730.  He  made  important 
improvements  in  signals,  and  wrote  a “Treatise  on 
Naval  Tactics,”  (1778,)  which  is  commended.  He  was 
killed  in  battle  with  the  British  near  Dominique  in  1782. 

Pavius.  See  Paaw,  (Pieter.) 

Pavlof,  Pavlov,  or  Pawlow,  piv'lof,  (Nicholas 
Philippovitch,)  a Russian  poet  and  novelist,  born  in 
Moscow  in  1802.  He  wrote  lyric  poems  and  dramas. 
Died  in  1854. 

Pavon,  pS-vdm',  (Don  Josi:,)  a Spanish  botanist,  born 
in  the  last  century.  He  went  about  1778  to  Peru,  in  the 
exploration  of  which  he  spent  many  years,  and  aided 
Ruiz  in  the  composition  of  a “ Flora  Peruviana  et  Chi- 
lensis.”  Died  in  1844. 

Pawaka.  See  PAvaka. 

Pawana.  See  Pavana. 

Pawlett.  See  Paulett,  (William.) 
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Pax,  the  Latin  of  Eirene,  which  see. 

Pax'ton,  (Edward  F.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia.  He  served  as  brig- 
adier-general of  the  Confederate  army  at  Antietam, 
September,  1862,  and  was  killed  at  Chancellorsville, 
May  2,  1863. 

Pax'ton,  (Sir  Joseph,)  an  English  architect  and 
gardener,  born  near  Woburn,  Bedfordshire,  in  1803. 
Having  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
as  a gardener,  he  remodelled  after  his  own  designs  the 
magnificent  gardens  and  parks  at  Chatsworth,  and 
gained  distinction  as  an  architect  by  the  erection  of  a 
vast  conservatory  at  that  place.  The  Crystal  Palace 
built  for  the  World’s  Fair  of  1851  was  designed  and 
superintended  by  Mr.  Paxton,  who  was  knighted  for 
this  service.  He  was  also  the  architect  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  which  is  much  admired.  He 
published  “ The  Cottage  Calendar,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1865. 

Payen,  pi'ySN',  (Ansei.me,)  a French  chemist,  born 
in  Paris  in  1795.  He  became  professor  of  chemistry  in 
Paris,  and  a member  of  the  Institute.  Among  his  works 
is  a “ Course  of  Elementary  and  Industrial  Chemistry,” 
(2  vols.,  1831.) 

Payen,  (Jean  Franqois,)  a French  medical  writer, 
born  in  Paris  in  1800,  has  given  special  attention  to 
mineral  waters. 

Payer,  pt'yi',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  botanist, 
born  at  Asfeld  (Ardennes)  in  1818.  He  obtained  the 
chair  of  botany  at  the  Normal  School  in  Paris  in  1841, 
and  supplied  the  place  of  Mirbel  at  the  Sorbonne,  (1841- 
48.)  He  was  secretary  to  Lamartine  while  the  latter 
was  in  power  in  1848,  and  succeeded  Adrien  de  Jussieu 
as  professor  of  botany,  etc.  in  1852.  His  chief  work  is 
a “Treatise  on  Comparative  Vegetable  Organogeny.” 

Paykull,  de,  deh  pl'kul,  ? (Gustaf,)  Baron,  a Swed- 
ish naturalist,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1757.  He  became 
first  secretary  to  the  king  in  1794,  and  marshal  of  the 
court  in  1815.  He  wrote  monographs  on  Swedish  cole- 
optera,  and  several  dramas.  Died  in  1826. 

Payn,  (James,)  an  English  novelist,  bom  at  Chelten- 
ham in  1830.  He  edited  “Chambers’s  Journal”  for 
many  (years  from  1858,  and  in  1882  he  became  editor  of 
the  “ Cornhill  Magazine.”  Among  his  novels  are “ Lost 
Sir  Massingberd,”  “ Married  Beneath  Him,”  and 
“Thicker  than  Water”  (1883.) 

Payne,  (John,)  an  English  engtaver  and  designer, 
born  in  London  in  1608.  Died  in  1648. 

Payne,  (John  Howard  ) an  American  actor  and 
dramatic  poet,  bom  in  New  York  in  1792.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  in  the  character  of  “ Young  Norval,”  with 
brilliant  success.  He  visited  London  in  1813,  and 
founded  there  a theatrical  journal  called  “ The  Opera- 
Glass.”  He  is  chiefly  known  by  his  beautiful  and  p .pu- 
lai  song  of  “Home,  Sweet  Home.”  Died  in  1852. 

Pay'son,  (Edward,)  an  American  Congregational 
divine,  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1783.  He  was  the 
author  of  a “Discourse  before  the  Bible  Society  of 
Maine,”  and  a number  of  sermons.  Died  in  1827. 

Paz,  de,  d&  pith,  (Jago  Alvarez,)  a Spanish  Jesuit 
and  religious  writer,  born  at  Toledo  in  1560;  died  in 
1620. 

Pazmany  or  Pazmani,  poz'mtn,  (Peter,)  a Hun- 
garian cardinal  and  writer  on  theology,  born  near  Pres- 
burg  in  1570  ; died  in  1637. 

Pazzi,  pit'see,  (CosiMO,)  an  Italian  prelate,  born  in 
1467,  was  a nephew  of  Leo  X.,  and  a relative  of  Jacopo 
Pazzi.  He  became  Archbishop  of  Florence  in  1508. 
He  translated  Maximus  Tyrius  into  Latin,  (1517.)  Died 
in  1515. 

Pazzi,  (Jacopo,)  was  the  head  of  a rich  Florentine 
family  which  was  hostile  to  the  Medici.  He  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  a conspiracy  formed  (in  the  name  of 
liberty)  against  them  in  1478.  The  attempt  to  kill  Lo- 
renzo de’  Medici  having  failed,  Pazzi  and  his  accom- 
plices were  taken  and  hung. 

Peabody,  pee'bo-de,  (Rev.  Andrew  P.,)  D.D.,  an 
American  scholar  and  theologian,  born  at  Beverly,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1 8 1 1.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1826, 
and  subsequently  studied  theology  at  Cambridge.  He 


became  in  1833  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  in  1854 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  “ North  American  Review  ” 
He  is  the  author  of  “ Lectures  on  Christian  Doctrine,” 
(1844,)  of  which  numerous  editions  have  been  published, 
and  “ Sermons  of  Consolation,”  (1846  ; 3d  edition,  1857.) 
He  has  also  contributed  to  the  “New  England  Maga- 
zine,” “American  Monthly,”  and  “Christian  Examiner.” 
In  i860  he  became  preacher  and  Plummer  professor 
of  Christian  morals  at  Harvard, — a position  which  he 
has  filled  with  the  highest  credit  to  himself  and  the 
institution. 

See  Allibone’s  “Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Peabody,  (George,)  an  American  philanthropist, 
born  in  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  in  February,  1795,  was 
the  son  of  poor  parents.  He  engaged  in  trade  in  Balti- 
more, and,  after  many  years  of  prosperity,  removed  to 
England  in  1837.  He  became  a banker  and  broker  in 
London,  and  amassed  an  ample  fortune.  His  banking- 
house  was  for  many  years  the  head-quarters  of  Ameri- 
cans in  London.  About  1856  he  gave  $300,000  or  more 
to  found  a literary  and  scientific  institute  in  Baltimore. 
In  1862  he  presented  to  the  city  of  London  .£150,000,  to 
be  expended  in  the  erection  of  lodging-houses  for  the 
working-classes,  for  which  purpose  he  added  .£150,000 
more  in  1866.  He  also  gave  to  Harvard  University 
$150,000  for  a museum,  etc.,  and  in  1867  gave  two  mil- 
lion dollars  to  found  common  schools  in  the  Southern 
United  States.  Died  in  London  in  1869.  His  remains 
were  conveyed  with  great  pomp  to  the  United  States 
in  the  British  ship-of-war  Monarch. 

Peabody,  (Nathaniel,)  an  American  patriot  and 
physician,  born  at  Topsfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1741. 
He  served  as  colonel  of  the  army  in  1778,  and  was  sent 
as  a delegate  to  Congress  in  1779.  He  filled  several 
other  high  offices.  Died  in  1823. 

Peabody,  (Oliver  W.  B.,)  twin-brother  of  W.  B. 
O.  Peabody,  noticed  below,  was  associate  editor  of  the 
“North  American  Review,”  and  in  1842  became  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  in  Jefferson  College,  Loui- 
siana. Died  in  1847,  aged  fifty-seven. 

Peabody,  (Rev.  William  B.  O.,)  an  American  poet 
and  Unitarian  divine,  born  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1799.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1816, 
and  in  1820  became  pastor  at  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts. Besides  a number  of  small  poems,  he  contributed 
many  able  articles  to  the  “ North  American  Review” 
and  the  “Christian  Examiner,”  and  wrote  the  “Life  of 
Alexander  Wilson”  in  Sparks’s  “American  Biography.” 
Died  in  1847. 

Peach'am,  (Henry,)  an  English  writer,  born  in 
Hertfordshire  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote,  be- 
sides other  works,  “ Minerva  Britannica,  or  a Garden 
of  Heroical  Devises,”  (1612,)  and  “The  Complete  Gen- 
tleman,” (1622,)  which  was  once  popular. 

See  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  i.,  (1853.) 

Pea'cock,  (George,)  an  English  mathematician,  born 
at  Denton  about  1790.  He  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Ely.  He  wrote  seve- 
ral works.  Died  in  1858. 

See  “ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  December,  1838. 

Peacock  or  Pe'cock,  (Reynold  or  Reginald,)  a 
liberal  English  prelate,  born  about  1390.  He  became 
Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1449.  Having  questioned  or 
denied  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  or  Church  of  Rome, 
he  was  deposed  in  1457.  He  was  opposed  to  persecu- 
tion for  opinion.  Died  about  1460. 

See  Rev.  John  Lewis,  “Life  of  R.  Peacock,”  1744. 

Peacock,  (Thomas  Love,)  an  English  humourist  and 
poet,  born  at  Weymouth  in  1785.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  “ Palmyra,”  a poem,  (1806,)  “The  Genius 
of  the  Thames,”  (1812,)  “Headlong  Hall,”  a humorous 
and  satirical  novel,  (1816,)  and  “Crotchet  Castle,” 
(1822,)  which  are  highly  commended.  In  1819  he  was 
appointed  to  a situation  in  the  Examiners’  Office  at  the 
India  House.  Died  in  1866. 

See  “ Recent  Humourists,”  in  the  “ North  British  Review”  for 
September,  1866. 

Peale,  peel,  (Charles  Wilson,)  an  American  painter 
and  naturalist,  born  at  Charlestown,  Maryland,  in  1741. 
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He  studied  for  a time  in  England  under  West,  and, 
after  his  return,  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  soon 
acquired  a high  reputation  as  a portrait-painter.  He 
afterwards  formed  in  that  city  a museum  of  natural 
curiosities  called  by  his  name  and  containing  the  skele- 
ton of  a mammoth.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  to  which  he  contributed 
numerous  pictures.  Died  in  1827. 

See  Tuckerman,  “ Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Peale,  (Rembrandt,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1778,  studied 
painting  under  West,  and  subsequently  devoted  him- 
self to  portrait-painting  in  Paris.  After  his  return  to 
Philadelphia,  he  produced,  among  other  works,  the 
“ Court  of  Death,”  and  “ The  Roman  Daughter.”  Died 
in  i860. 

See  Dunlap,  “ History  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  America,”  vol. 
ii.  chap.  iv. ; Tuckerman,  “ Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Pean.  See  P^ean. 

Pearce,  peerss,  (James  A.,)  an  American  Senator 
and  lawyer,  born  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  1805.  He 
represented  a district  of  Maryland  in  Congress  from 
1835  to  1839,  and  was  a Senator  of  the  United  States 
from  1843  to  1862.  Died  in  December,  1862. 

Pearce,  peerss,  (Nathaniel,)  an  English  traveller  or 
adventurer,  born  at  Acton  in  1780.  He  spent  several 
years  in  Abyssinia,  of  which  he  wrote  an  account.  Died 
in  1820. 

Pearce,  (Zachary,)  an  eminent  English  divine  and 
critic,  born  in  or  near  London  in  1690.  While  he  was 
a student  at  Cambridge  he  wrote  two  papers  for  the 
“ Spectator,”  (Nos.  572  and  633,)  and  edited  Cicero  “ De 
Oratore,”  (1716.)  He  became  vicar  of  Saint  Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields,  London,  in  1723,  Dean  of  Winchester  in 
1739,  Bishop  of  Bangor  in  1748,  and  Bishop  of  Rochester 
in  1756.  His  principal  work  is  a “Commentary,  with 
Notes,  on  the  Four  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,”  (2  vols.,  1777,)  which  was  received  with  favour. 
He  edited  Longinus  “On  the  Sublime,”  (1724.)  Died 
in  1774. 

Fear'sall,  (Richard,)  an  English  dissenting  minister, 
born  at  Kidderminster  in  1698.  He  preached  many 
years  at  Taunton,  and  wrote  “Contemplations  on  the 
Ocean.”  Died  in  1762. 

Pear'son,  (Edward,)  an  English  Arminian  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Ipswich  about  1758.  He  became  rector  of 
Rempston,  in  Nottinghamshire,  about  1798,  and  master 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  in  1808.  He 
wrote  treatises  against  Paley’s  theory  of  Moral  Obliga- 
tion, and  others  against  Calvinism.  Some  of  his  sermons 
were  published.  Died  in  1811. 

See  W.  P.  Hunt,  “Memoir  of  the  Life  of  E.  Pearson,”  1845. 

Pear'son,  (Eliphalet,)  LL.D.,  an  American  scholar, 
born  in  New  England  in  1752,  became  professor  of  He- 
brew and  Oriental  languages  at  Harvard  College,  and 
subsequently  of  sacred  literature  at  Andover.  Died 
in  1826. 

Pearson,  (George,)  an  English  physician  and  chem- 
ist, born  in  1751.  He  practised  and  lectured  at  Saint 
George’s  Hospital,  London,  and  wrote  on  the  cow-pox, 
etc.  Died  in  1828. 

Pearson,  (John,)  an  eminent  bishop  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  was  born  at  Snoring,  Norfolk,  in  1613.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  obtained  in  1650  the 
living  of  Saint  Clement,  London.  The  sermons  which 
he  preached  there  were  published  in  his  “ Exposition 
of  the  Creed,”  (1658,)  a work  of  high  reputation,  which 
has  been  reprinted  and  used  as  a text-book  for  students. 
He  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  in  1661, 
and  Bishop  of  Chester  in  1672.  Died  in  1686.  He  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  learned  Englishmen  of  his 
time  in  ancient  languages,  history,  etc. 

See  “ Biographia  Britannica.” 

Pearson,  (John,)  an  English  surgeon  and  writer, 
born  in  1758,  practised  in  London.  He  published,  be- 
sides other  works,  “Principles  of  Surgery,”  (1788,)  and 
a “ Life  of  William  Hey.”  Died  in  1826. 

Pearson,  (Margaret  Egi.inton,)  an  English  painter 
on  glass,  was  a daughter  of  Samuel  Paterson,  noticed 
in  this  work.  Died  in  1823. 


Pearson,  (Richard,)  a medical  writer,  born  in  1765- 
Author  of  “ Thesaurus  Medicaminum.”  Died  in  1836. 

Pecchia,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  historian,  born  at  Naples 
in  1715.  He  wrote  a “Civil  and  Political  History  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples.”  Died  in  1784. 

Pease,  (Joseph,)  born  in  1800.  He  was  the  first 
Quaker  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Died  1872. 

Pecchio,  pek'ke-o,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  writer  and 
political  economist,  was  born  at  Milan  in  1785.  He 
was  councillor  of  state  for  the  section  of  finances  (at 
Milan)  from  1810  to  1814.  He  became  a political  exile 
in  1821,  after  which  he  lived  mostly  in  England.  Among 
his  works  are  a “ History  of  Public  Economy  in  Italy,” 
(“Storia  dell’Economia  pubblica  in  Italia,”  1829,)  which 
presents  an  able  critical  analysis  of  Italian  works  on 
political  economy,  and  “Observations  of  an  Exile  on 
England,”  (1831.)  He  was  an  elegant  writer,  and  had 
a good  talent  for  observation.  Died  at  Brighton  in  1835. 

See  Ugoni,  “Vita  di  G.  Pecchio,”  1836. 

Pechantre,  pYshbN'tRY,  (Nicolas,)  a French  dra- 
matic poet,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1638.  He  wrote  trage- 
dies named  “ Geta”  (1687)  and  “Jugurtha,”  (1692.) 
Died  in  1708. 

Fechlin,  pgK'lin,  (Jan  Niklaas,)  an  able  Dutch  phy- 
sician, born  at  Leyden  in  1646.  He  wrote  Latin  poems, 
a treatise  on  Tea,  entitled  “ Theophilus  Bibaculus,” 
(1684,)  and  other  works.  Died  at  Stockholm  in  1706. 

Fechmeja,  pSsh'mdd'zhii',  (Jean,)  a French  writer 
of  fiction,  born  at  Villefranche  in  1741.  Lie  wrote  a 
romance  named  “Telephe,”  (1784,)  which  had  a tran- 
sient vogue.  Died  in  1785. 

Peck,  (Francis,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  at  Stam- 
ford, Lincolnshire,  in  1692.  He  obtained  in  1736  a 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln.  Among  his  works 
are  “ Desiderata  Curiosa,”  (2  vols.,  1732-35,)  “ Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton,”  (1740,) 
and  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,”  (1740.) 
Died  in  1743. 

Peck,  (George,)  D.D.,  an  American  Methodist  divine 
and  theological  writer,  ben  in  1797;  published  “Lives 
of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,”  “Chiistian  Perfec- 
tion,” and  other  works.  Died  in  1876. 

Peck,  (John  J.,)  an  American  general,  born  in  Onon- 
daga county,  New  York,  in  1821,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1843.  He  commanded  a brigade  at  Williams- 
burg and  Fair  Oaks  in  May,  1862,  soon  after  which  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers. 
He  repulsed  General  Longstreet,  who  attacked  him  at 
Suffolk,  in  April,  1863. 

Peck,  (John  Mason,)  D.D.,  an  American  Baptist 
divine  and  missionary,  born  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut, 
in  1789.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  in  1831,  having  previously 
edited  “ The  Pioneer,”  the  first  Baptist  journal  of  the 
West,  (1829.)  In  1835  he  founded  Shurtleff  College,  at 
Upper  Alton,  Illinois.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Phila- 
delphia as  corresponding  secretary  and  general  agent  of 
the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  He  wrote 
the  “ Life  of  Daniel  Boone”  in  Sparks’s  “ American  Biog- 
raphy,” and  several  other  works.  Died  in  1858. 

Peck,  (Pieter,)  a Dutch  jurist,  born  in  Zealand  ; died 
at  Malines  in  1589. 

Peck,  (William  Dandridge,)  an  American  natural- 
ist, born  at  Boston  in  1763.  He  became,  in  1805,  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  at  Harvard  College.  Died  in 
1822. 

Peckham,  pek'am,  (John,)  an  English  prelate,  born 
about  1240.  He  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  1278.  His  “ Perspectiva  Communis”  (1504)  has 
been  often  printed.  Died  in  1292. 

Peclet,  peh-klY,  (Jean  Claude  Eugene,)  a French 
writer  on  physical  science,  born  at  Besangon  in  1793.  He 
was  professor  of  physics  at  the  Central  School  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures.  He  wrote  a “ Course  of  Physics,” 
(1826,)  and  a “Treatise  on  Heat  and  its  Applications 
to  the  Arts,”  (2  vols.,  1829.)  Died  in  1857. 

See  Qu£rard,  “ La  France  Litt£raire.” 

Pecock,  (Reynold.)  See  Peacock. 

Pecquet,  pYkY,  (Antoine,)  a French  writer,  born 
in  Paris  in  1704.  Among  his  works  is  a satire  called 
“ Secret  Memoirs  towards  the  History  of  Persia,”  (“  Md- 
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moires  secrets  pour  servir  a l’Histoire  de  la  Perse,” 
etc.,  1745.)  Died  in  1762. 

Pecquet,  (Jean,)  a French  anatomist,  born  at  Dieppe 
in  1622.  He  gained  a European  reputation  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  thoracic  duct  and  the  reservoir  of  chyle. 
He  wrote  “ On  the  Circulation  of  the  Bipod  and  Motion 
of  the  Chyle,”  (“De  Circulatione  Sanguinis,”  etc.,  1651,) 
and  “ De  Thoracis  Lacteis,”  (1651.)  Died  in  1674. 

See  “ Biographie  Medicale.” 

Pecqueur,  pi'kuR',  (Constantin,)  a French  writer 
on  social  and  political  economy,  was  born  at  Arleux 
(Nord)  in  1801.  He  was  a disciple  of  Saint-Simon  and 
Fourier.  Among  his  works  is  a prize  essay  entitled 
“ Social  Economy  of  the  Interests  of  Commerce,  In- 
dustry,” etc.,  (“  Economie  sociale  des  Interets  du  Com- 
merce, de  l’lndustrie,”  etc.,  1838.)  Died  in  1859. 

Pecqueur,  (On£siphore,)  a French  mechanician, 
born  in  1792,  invented  an  arithmetical  machine,  a dyna- 
mometer, and  other  machines.  Died  in  1852. 

Pedrusi,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  numismatist,  born  at 
Mantua  in  1644;  died  in  1720. 

Peel,  (Arthur  Wellesley,)  youngest  son  of  the 
prime  minister,  was  born  in  1829.  He  was  returned  to 
the  house  of  commons  as  a Liberal  for  Warwick  in  1865, 
and  filled  subordinate  offices  in  successive  Liberal  ad- 
ministrations. In  February,  1884,  he  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons. 

Peel,  (Frederick,)  a son  of  the  statesman  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  was  bom  in  London  in  1823.  He  was  under- 
secretary for  the  colonies  from  1852  tc  Februaiy,  1855, 
under-secretary  of  war  from  the  latier  date  to  1857,  and 
secretary  to  the  treasury  from  i860  to  1865.  He  after- 
wards became  president  of  the  Railway  Commission. 

Peel,  (Jonathan,)  a British  general,  a younger 
son  of  the  first  Sir  Robert,  was  born  in  1799.  He 
entered  the  army  young,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general. In  1826  he  was  elected  to  Parliament 
for  Norwich.  He  was  surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance 
from  1841  to  1846,  and  secretary  at  war  in  the  Derby 
minist  y from  February,  1858,  to  June,  1859,  and  again 
fiom  July,  1866,  to  March,  1867.  Died  in  1879. 

Peel,  (Sir  Robert,)  an  English  manufacturer  ana 
millionaire,  born  near  Lancaster  in  1750,  was  the  father 
of  Robert  Peel,  prime  minister.  He  became  in  1773  a 
partner  in  a large  manufactory  of  cotton  at  Bury.  By 
his  sagacity,  enterprise,  and  remarkable  aptitude  for 
business,  he  amassed  an  immense  fortune.  He  repre- 
sented Tamworth  in  Parliament  from  1790  to  1820,  and 
was  a supporter  of  the  ministry  and  Tory  party.  He 
had  six  sons  and  five  daughters.  Died  in  1830. 

Peel,  (Sir  Robert,)  a celebrated  English  statesman, 
born  near  Bury,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1788,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding.  He  was 
educated  at  Harrow  (where  Lord  Byron  was  his  class- 
fellow)  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  gained 
the  honour  of  “ double  first-class,” — i.e.  pre-eminence 
both  in  classics  and  mathematics.  He  left  college  in 
1808,  and  entered  Parliament  as  a member  for  Cashel, 
and  a supporter  of  the  Tory  ministry,  in  1809.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1810,  he  seconded  the  address  to  the  throne,  and 
made  his  first  speech.  He  was  appointed  under-secretary 
for  the  colonies  in  1811,  and  chief  secretary  for  Ireland 
in  1812.  In  1815  he  challenged  O’Connell  for  offensive 
remarks  in  a public  speech ; but  the  intended  duel  was 
prevented  by  the  police.  His  opponents  nicknamed 
him  Orange  Peel,  in  allusion  to  his  hostility  to  the 
Catholics.  He  made  a speech  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic claims  in  1817.  In  1818  he  was  elected  to  Parliament 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  preference  to  Canning, 
and  resigned  his  office  of  secretary.  He  succeeded  Mr. 
Horner  as  chairman  of  the  Bullion  committee  in  1819, 
and  acquired  a high  reputation  as  a financier  by  pro- 
curing the  passage  of  an  act  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments.  He  married  in  1820  Julia,  a daughter  of 
General  Sir  John  Floyd. 

In  January,  1822,  he  became  secretary  for  the  home 
department  in  the  ministry  of  Lord  Liverpool.  For 
several  years  ensuing,  Canning  and  Peel  were  the  most 
able  and  prominent  members  of  the  ministry.  Although 
Peel  was  less  brilliant  as  an  orator  than  his  colleague,  he 


was  more  solid  and  practical,  and  had  equal  or  greater 
influence  with  his  party.  When  Canning  became  prime 
minister,  in  April,  1827,  Mr.  Peel  retired  from  office.  He 
accepted  the  place  of  home  secretary  in  the  new  minis- 
try formed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  January,  1828, 
and  made  a powerful  speech  in  favour  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation (which  he  had  long  opposed)  in  March,  1829. 
By  his  change  on  this  question  he  lost  his  seat  as  repre- 
sentative of  Oxford,  in  1829.  The  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  Tory  ministry  to  parliamentary  reform  caused 
them  to  be  defeated  and  driven  from  power  in  Novem- 
ber, 1830.  Earl  Grey  then  formed  a Whig  ministry,  and 
Sir  Robert  became  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  At 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  1830,  he  inherited  an  immense 
fortune  and  the  title  of  baronet.  He  opposed  the  Reform 
bill,  (1831-32,)  but  declined  to  co-operate  with  Welling- 
ton in  the  formation  of  a new  ministry  when  Lord  Grey 
resigned,  in  1832.  In  1833  he  was  elected  to  Parliament 
for  Tamworth,  which  he  continued  to  represent  until  1850. 

Sir  Robert  at  this  period  was  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  Conservative  party,  which  he  had  organized,  and  the 
principles  of  which  were  modified  Toryism.  The  Whig 
ministry  having  been  dismissed,  Peel  and  Wellington 
united  to  form  a cabinet,  in  which  the  former  became  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  (i.e.  prime  minister,)  in  December, 
1834.  Failing  to  obtain  the  support  of  a majority  of  the 
new  Parliament  elected  at  this  period,  Sir  Robert  was 
compelled  to  resign,  in  April,  1835,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Melbourne.  On  the  resignation  of  Melbourne, 
in  May,  1839,  Sir  Robert  was  sent  for  by  the  queen,  but 
he  failed  to  become  prime  minister,  because  he  insisted 
on  the  removal  of  certain  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber. 
The  general  election  of  1841  gave  the  Conservatives  a 
large  majority  in  Parliament.  Lord  Melbourne  resigned 
in  August  of  that  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  In  the  new  cabinet  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  lord 
chancellor,  Lord  Aberdeen  foreign  secretary,  Lord  Stan- 
ley colonial  secretary,  Sir  James  Graham  home  secre- 
tary, and  Lord  Ellenborough  secretary  at  war.  Peel 
himself  was  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  The  important 
events  of  his  administration  were  the  settlement  of  the 
questions  of  the  corn-laws,  tariff,  and  income-tax.  In 
1842  he  proposed  a sliding-scale,  according  to  which  the 
duty  on  grain  should  be  reduced  in  proportion  as  the 
price  increased.  This  bill  became  a law.  He  imposed 
an  income-tax  of  7 d.  in  the  pound  to  supply  the  deficit 
in  the  revenue,  and  passed  a new  tariff  bdl,  by  which 
many  articles  were  admitted  free  and  the  duties  on  others 
were  reduced,  (1842.)  A powerful  pressure  against  the 
duty  on  breadstuff's  was  produced  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  whose  interests  were  advocated  by  Cobden  and 
Bright  in  public  speeches.  The  case  was  rendered  more 
urgent  by  the  potato-rot  in  Ireland  in  1845.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1845,  Sir  Robert  announced  himself  in  favour  of 
the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws ; but  some  of  his  colleagues 
opposed  the  measure.  Peel  then  resigned,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  was  called  to  form  a new  cabinet,  but  did 
not  succeed.  About  the  20th  of  December,  Sir  Robert 
resumed  office  with  his  former  colleagues,  except  Lord 
Stanley,  who  retired.  The  Tory  party  was  divided  on 
this  question  into  Peelites  and  Protectionists.  By  the 
united  votes  of  the  Peelites  and  Liberals,  the  corn-laws 
were  repealed,  after  an  eloquent  speech  by  Sir  Robert 
in  favour  of  the  repeal,  in  January,  1846.  Having  been 
defeated  on  the  Irish  Coercion  bill,  he  resigned,  June  29, 
1846,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  John  Russell.  He  had 
acquired  great  popularity,  which  continued  unabated,  and 
he  would  probably  have  been  called  again  to  the  direction 
of  affairs  if  he  had  lived  a few  years  longer.  On  the 
29th  of  June,  1850,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  re- 
ceived injuries  of  which  he  died  on  July  2 of  that  year. 

See  Taylor  and  Mackay,  “ Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Life  and  Times,” 
4 vols.,  1846-51;  Thomas  Doubleday,  “The  Political  Life  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,”  2 vols.,  1856;  Kuenzel,  “Das  Leben  und  die  Reden 
Sir  R.  Peels,”  2 vols.,  1850;  Guizot,  “Sir  Robert  Peel,”  1859; 
Lawrence  Peel,  “Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,”  i860;  see,  also,  his 
posthumous  Memoirs,  edited  by  Lord  Mahon  and  Mr.  Cardwell  ; 
George  H.  Francis,  “The  Late  Sir  Robert  Peel;  a Critical  Biog- 
raphy,” 1852;  L.  de  Lom£nie,  “Sir  Robert  Peel,  par  un  Homme 
de  Rien,”  1842:  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  September,  1842, 
and  October,  1846  ; “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  September,  1850, 
and  September,  i860;  “Westminster  Review”  for  December,  1843, 
and  July,  1852;  “Macmillan’s  Magazine”  for  1869,  (by  Goldwin 
Smith.) 
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Peel,  (Sir  Robert,)  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  London  in  1822.  He  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament forTamworth  in  1850,  and  voted  with  the  Liberal 
party.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty  by  Lord  Palmerston.  Having  resigned  this 
place  in  1857,  he  became  secretary  for  Ireland,  without 
a seat  in  the  cabinet,  in  1861.  He  retired  from  that 
office  about  1864,  and  voted  with  the  Tories  against  the 
Reform  bill  in  April,  1866. 

Peel,  (Sir  William,)  a naval  officer,  born  in  1824, 
was  a younger  son  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  prime  minister. 
He  served  with  distinction  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol, 
in  1855.  As  captain  of  the  naval  brigade,  he  fought 
against  the  Sepoy  mutineers  in  India  in  1857.  Died  at 
Cawnpore  in  1858. 

Peel,  (William  Yates,)  born  at  Bury  in  1789,  was  a 
son  of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated statesman.  He  was  for  many  years  a member  of 
Parliament,  which  he  entered  in  1817.  He  became  a lord 
of  the  treasury  in  1830,  and  again  in  1834.  Died  in  1858. 

Peele,  peel,  (George,)  an  English  dramatist,  born 
in  Devonshire,  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1579.  He  be- 
came a resident  of  London,  and  had  the  title  of  city 
poet.  His  talent  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  Marlowe. 
Among  his  plays  are  “The  Old  Wives  Tale”  and  “The 
Battle  of  Alcazar.”  Died  about  1598.  His  works  were 
published  by  Dyce  in  1828,  with  a memoir  of  his  life. 

Peerlkamp,  paRl'kfimp,  (Hofman  Pieter,)  a Dutch 
philologist  and  critic,  born  at  Groningen  in  1786.  He 
published  several  biographical  works  in  Latin,  and  valu- 
able editions  of  Xenophon  of  Ephesus,  Horace’s  “ Odes,” 
and  “ Letters  to  Piso.” 

Peet,  (Harvey  Prindle,)  LL.D.,  born  in  Litchfield 
county,  Connecticut,  in  1794,  became  president  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  New  York,  (1845.) 
He  has  published  a “ Course  of  Instruction,”  “ Scripture 
Lessons,”  and  other  works  for  deaf-mutes. 

Pegase.  See  Pegasus. 

Peg'a-sufi,  [Gr.  Hrp/aao; ; Fr.  PEGASE,  pYgfz',]  a 
winged  horse  of  classic  mythology,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  offspring  of  Neptune  and  Medusa.  The  poets  relate 
that  he  carried  Bellerophon  in  his  fight  with  Chimaera, 
that  with  a stroke  of  his  hoof  he  produced  the  foun- 
tain Hippocrene  on  Mount  Helicon,  that  he  was  the 
favourite  of  the  Muses,  and  that  he  finally  became  a 
constellation  in  the  heavens. 

Pegge,  p£g,  (Samuel,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in 
Staffordshire  in  1704.  He  obtained  the  living  of  God- 
mersham  in  1731,  and  that  of  Whittington  in  1751.  His 
chief  work  is  a “ Life  of  Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,”  (1793.)  Died  in  1796. 

Pegge,  (Samuel,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  1731.  He  wrote  “Curialia,”  and  “ Anecdotes  of  the 
English  Language.”  Died  in  1800. 

Pe'gram,  (John,)  an  American  general,  born  in  South 
Carolina.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1855.  He 
served  in  the  Confederate  army  in  several  battles  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  killed  at  Hatcher’s  Run,  near  Petersburg, 
February  6,  1865. 

Peignot,  pin'yo',  ( Stienne  Gabriel,  ) a learned 
French  bibliographer,  born  at  Arc-en-Barrois  in  1767. 
He  was  principal  of  colleges  at  Vesoul  and  Dijon.  He 
wrote  many  antiquarian  treatises,  biographies,  and  works 
on  bibliography.  His  “ Dictionary  of  Bibliology”  (“  Dic- 
tionnaire  raisonne  de  Bibliologie,”  2 vols.,  1802)  is  said 
to  be  important.  Died  in  1849. 

See  Querard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Peile,  peel,  (Rev.  Thomas  W.,)  an  English  classical 
scholar,  born  about  1806,  graduated  at  Cambridge.  He 
published  “ Annotations  on  the  Apostolical  Epistles,” 
(6  vols.,  1848-52.)  He  subsequently  obtained  the  living 
of  Saint  Paul’s,  Hampstead. 

Peirce,  peerss,  (Benjamin,)  LL.D.,  an  able  mathema- 
tician, born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1809,  has  written 
various  works  on  mechanics  and  kindred  subjects. 

See  Allibone,  “Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Peirce,  (Bradford  K.,)  an  American  Methodist 
divine  and  reformer,  was  born  at  Royalton,  Vermont,  in 
1819.  He  founded  in  1856,  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts, 
a State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  which  has  succeeded 
in  reforming  great  numbers  of  those  who  had  been  guilty 


of  petty  offences.  He  has  published  a work  entitled  “ The 
Eminent  Dead,”  and  several  religious  books. 

Peirce,  (Cyrus,)  an  American  teacher,  born  at  Walt- 
ham, Massachusetts,  in  1790,  became  principal  of  the 
first  American  normal  school,  founded  at  Lexington, 
Massachusetts,  in  1839.  He  published  an  essay  entitled 
“ Crime  : its  Cause  and  Cure,”  and  a “ Letter  on  Normal 
Schools.”  Died  in  1859. 

Peirce,  peerss,  (James,)  an  English  nonconformist 
minister,  born  in  London  in  1673.  He  published  ser- 
mons and  controversial  works.  Died  in  1726. 

Peiresc,  de,  deh  pYrgsk',  (Nicolas  Claude  Fabri 
— ft'bRe',)  an  eminent  French  antiquary,  scholar,  and 
patron  of  learning,  was  born  at  Beaugensier,  in  Provence, 
in  1580.  He  studied  law  at  Padua,  and  became  a coun- 
sellor of  the  parliament  of  Aix.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Gassendi.  In  visits  to  Italy,  England,  etc.,  he 
collected  many  books,  medals,  and  specimens  of  nature 
and  art,  which  he  freely  distributed  to  his  friends.  He 
maintained  an  active  correspondence  with  many  French 
and  foreign  savants.  He  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Rome 
in  favour  of  Galileo  when  the  latter  was  in  prison. 
Many  of  his  letters  have  been  published.  It  was  at 
Peiresc’s  suggestion  that  Grotius  wrote  his  work  “ De 
Jure  Belli  et  Pads.”  Died  at  Aix  in  1637. 

See  Gassendi,  “Vita  N.  C.  F.  de  Peiresc,”  1641;  Requier, 
“Vie  de  Peiresc,”  1770;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Peirithous.  See  Pirithous. 

Peirouse.  See  La  Peyrouse. 

Peisander.  See  Pisan  der. 

Peisistratus.  See  Pisistratus. 

Pe'kah,  [Heb.  np3,j  King  of  Israel,  usurped  the 
throne  in  758  B.c.  In  alliance  with  the  King  of  Syria, 
he  waged  war  against  Jotham  and  Ahaz,  Kings  of  Judah. 
He  was  killed  by  Hosea  in  738  or  739. 

Pek-a-hi'ah,  [Heb.  iTT1p3,]  King  of  Israel,  began  to 
reign  about  760  b.c.  He  was  killed  by  Pekah,  760  b.c. 

Pelage.  See  Pelagius. 

Pe-la'gi-us,  [Gr.  n ehayloc ; Fr.  Pelage,  pYlizh',]  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Pelagians,  or  rather  the  chief 
advocate  of  a system  of  doctrines  called  Pelagianism, 
was  born  probably  in  Britain.  He  began  to  propagate 
his  doctrines  at  Rome  about  400  A.D.,  and  formed  a 
friendship  with  Celestius,  who  became  his  ardent  disciple. 
He  was  an  admirer  of  Origen,  and  an  adversary  of  Saint 
Augustine  in  relation  to  grace  and  election.  Pelagius 
rejected  the  dogmas  of  original  sin  and  absolute  predes- 
tination. He  maintained  that  the  effects  of  Adam’s  first 
sin  were  confined  to  himself,  and  that  man’s  salvation 
depends  on  his  own  exertions.  He  was  condemned  by 
several  councils,  and  was  banished  from  Italy  in  418. 
The  eminent  purity  of  his  life  was  freely  admitted  by 
his  opponents.  A system  called  Semi-Pelagianism  pre- 
vailed widely  in  the  middle  ages,  and  has  many  adherents 
at  the  present  day.  As  the  numerous  works  of  Pelagius 
are  nearly  all  lost,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
doctrines  he  taught.  His  adversaries  complained  of 
the  haze  of  subtle  dialectics  with  which  he  involved 
every  subject  of  dispute.  Among  his  extant  works  is  a 
“ Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul.” 

See  Norris,  “ Historia  Pelagiana L.  Patouillet,  “Vie  de 
Pelage,”  1751  ; Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Saint 
Augustine,  “De  Gratia  Christi”  and  “De  Peccato  Originali 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.  ” 

Pe-la'gl-ua  [Fr.  PAlage,  pYlizh']  I.,  a native  of 
Rome,  became  pope  in  555  A.D.,  after  the  death  of 
Vigilius.  He  died  in  559  or  560,  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  III. 

Pelagius  II.,  Pope,  a native  of  Rome,  was  born  about 
520.  He  succeeded  Benedict  I.  in  578  a.d.  He  died 
in  590,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  the  Great. 

Pe-la'gl-us  or  Pelayo,  pi-li'yo,  [Fr.  Pelage,  pY- 
Ifzh',]  King  of  Asturias,  was  a descendant  of  the  Gothic 
kings  of  Spain.  He  fought  with  success  about  718  a.d. 
against  the  Moors,  who  had  conquered  the  greater  part 
of  Spain,  and  founded  a small  kingdom,  which  he  left 
to  his  son-in-law,  Alfonso.  Died  about  738  a.d. 

Pelasgue.  See  Pelasgus. 

Pe-Ias'gus,  [Gr.  P lehaayoQ  ; Fr.  PELASGUE,  p&'lisg',] 
a mythical  personage,  supposed  to  have  been  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Pelasgi,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

Pelavicino.  See  Pallavicini. 
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Pelayo.  See  Pelagius,  (of  Asturias.) 

Pelee.  See  Peleus. 

Pelet,  peh-14',  (Jean  Jacques  Germain,)  Baron,  a 
French  general,  born  at  Toulouse  about  1778.  He 
served  with  distinction  as  aide-de-camp  of  Massena  in 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Portugal,  (1805-12,)  and  commanded 
a brigade  at  Waterloo.  In  1830  he  became  a lieutenant- 
general.  He  was  appointed  a senator  in  1852.  He 
published  “ Memoirs  of  the  War  of  1809,”  (4  vols.,  1824,) 
and  other  able  military  works.  Died  in  1858. 

Pelet  de  la  Lozere,  peh-14'  deh  It  lo'zaiR',  (Jean,) 
Comte,  a French  legislator,  born  at  Saint-Jean-du-Gard 
in  1759,  was  distinguished  for  his  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion. He  was  elected  to  the  Convention  in  1792,  and 
to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  (by  seventy-one  de- 
partments) in  1795.  During  the  empire  he  was  coun- 
cillor of  state.  Died  in  1842. 

His  son,  Privat  Joseph  Claramond,  born  in  1785, 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1827.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  an  orator  of  the  Left  Centre. 
He  was  minister  of  finance  under  Thiers  in  1840. 

Peletier,  pel-te-i',  sometimes  written  Pelletier, 
(Jacques,)  a poet  and  mathematician,  born  at  Mans,  in 
France,  in  1517.  He  lived  at  many  places,  and  followed 
various  pursuits.  In  1572  he  became  principal  of  the 
College  of  Mans.  He  translated  Horace’s  “De  Arte 
Poetica”  into  verse,  (1544,)  and  wrote  original  poems 
of  some  merit.  Died  in  1582. 

Peletier,  Le,  leh  pel-te-ij,  (Claude,)  a French  magis- 
trate, born  in  Paris  in  1630  or  1631.  He  was  provost  of 
the  merchants  in  1668,  and  constructed  the  quai  in  Paris 
which  bears  his  name.  In  1683  he  succeeded  Colbert 
as  controller-general  of  finance.  He  found  himself 
unequal  to  the  task  of  raising  funds  for  a long  war,  and 
resigned  in  1689.  Voltaire  calls  him  a good  and  just 
man.  Died  in  1711. 

Peletier  de  Sousi,  Le,  leh  pel-te-i'  deh  soo'ze', 
(Michel,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris 
in  1640.  He  spoke  many  languages,  ancient  and  modern, 
and  wrote  memoirs  on  medals  and  inscriptions.  He 
served  as  intendant  of  finance  from  1683  to  1701,  and 
was  chosen  a member  of  the  council  of  regency  at  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.  Died  in  1725. 

Peleus,  pee'lus  or  pee'le-us,  [Gr.  Hrjlevg ; Fr.  P£l£e, 
pk'14',]  King  of  Thessaly,  was  a son  of  TEacus,  and 
married  the  sea-nymph  Thetis,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Achilles.  The  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis 
is  said  to  have  been  attended  by  all  the  gods  and  god- 
desses except  Discord.  According  to  tradition,  he  took 
part  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  but  was  prevented 
by  his  great  age  from  joining  in  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Pe'leus,  [Fr.  Pilieu,  pe'le-uh',]  (Julien,)  a French 
lawyer,  born  at  Angers.  He  was  appointed  councillor 
of  state  and  historiographer  by  Henry  IV.,  and  wrote  a 
“ History  of  Henry  the  Great,”  (4  vols.,  1616.)  Died 
about  1625. 

Pelham.  See  Newcastle,  Duke  of. 

Pelham,  pSl'am,  (Henry,)  an  English  statesman, 
born  in  1694,  was  a brother  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
He  became  paymaster  of  the  army  in  1730,  and  an  op- 
ponent of  Walpole.  On  the  defeat  of  Walpole,  in  1742, 
he  obtained  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  A 
rivalry  between  him  and  Lord  Carteret  resulted  in  the 
removal  of  the  latter  in  1743  or  1744,  after  which  Pelham 
and  his  brother  were  the  chief  ministers  until  1754. 
“Henry  Pelham,”  says  Macaulay,  “was  by  no  means  a 
contemptible  person.  His  understanding  was  that  of 
Walpole  on  a somewhat  smaller  scale.  Though  not  a 
brilliant  orator,  he  was,  like  his  master,  a good  debater, 
a good  parliamentary  tactician,  a good  man  of  business. 
. . . For  the  first  time  since  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts, 
there  was  no  opposition.”  Died  in  1754. 

See  Macaulay’s  Review  of  “Walpole’s  Letters  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,”  1833;  William  Coxe,  “Memoirs  of  the  Administration  of 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Pelham,”  2 vols.,  1829. 

Pelham,  (Thomas,)  Earl  of  Chichester,  was  born  in 
or  near  London  in  1756.  He  was  elected  about  1780  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  voted  with  the 
Tories.  He  was  home  secretary  from  April,  1801,  to 
1803,  and  inherited  the  title  of  Earl  of  Chichester  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  1805.  Died  in  1826. 


Pelhestre,  peh-lSstR',  (Pierre,)  a learned  French 
ecclesiastic  and  writer,  born  at  Rouen  in  1635  ; died  in 
1710. 

Pe-li'a-des,  (singular,  Pe'li-as,)  a name  applied  to 
the  daughters  of  Pelias,  which  see. 

Pe'li-as,  [Gr.  TleXiag;  Fr.  Pelias,  pi'le'is',]  a son 
of  Neptune  and  Tyro  or  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro,  was  a 
brother  of  Neleus.  He  usurped  the  throne  of  Iolcos 
from  TEson,  a son  of  Cretheus,  and  sent  Jason  to  Col- 
chis to  bring  the  golden  fleece.  He  was  the  father  of 
Acastus,  Alcestis,  and  several  other  daughters.  The 
poets  relate  that  Pelias  was  cut  to  pieces  by  his  daugh- 
ters, called  Peliades,  at  the  instigation  of  Medea,  who 
promised  to  restore  him  to  youth. 

Felidea.  See  Achilles. 

Peligot,  p&'le'go',  (Eugene  Melchior,)  a French 
chemist,  born  in  Paris  in  1812.  He  became  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers 
in  1841. 

Pelissier,  pVle'se-4',  (Amable  Jean  Jacques,)  Due 
de  Malakoff,  (deh  mi'li'kof',)  a French  general,  born 
at  Maromme  (Seine-Inferieure)  in  1794.  He  entered 
the  army  in  1815,  and  served  as  aide-de-camp  of  General 
Durrieu  in  the  Morea  in  1828-29.  About  the  end  of 
1839  he  was  sent,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  to 
Algeria,  where  he  took  part  in  many  actions.  He  com- 
manded the  left  wing  at  Isly,  in  1844,  and  in  1845  fixed 
an  indelible  stain  upon  his  memory  by  suffocating  a party 
of  Arabs  in  a cavern,  at  the  mouth  of  which  he  ordered 
a large  fire  to  be  built.  In  1850  he  became  a general  of 
division.  He  was  Governor-General  of  Algeria  ad  interim 
in  1851.  In  January,  1855,  he  was  ordered  to  the  Crimea, 
to  command  the  first  corps  of  the  army  which  co-operated 
with  the  British  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  He  suc- 
ceeded Canrobert  as  general-in-chief  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1855.  A victory  was  gained  by  the  allies  on  the  Tcher- 
naia  in  August,  and  the  French  carried  by  storm  the 
fort  of  Malakoff  on  the  8th  of  September.  For  this 
success  Pelissier  received  a marshal’s  baton  in  1855,  and 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Malakoff  in  1856.  He  was  ambas- 
sador to  England  in  1858,  and  during  the  war  in  Italy 
in  1859  he  commanded  the  army  of  observation  which 
defended  the  eastern  frontier.  In  November,  i860,  he 
became  Governor-General  of  Algeria.  Died  in  1864. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  General e.” 

Pelisson.  See  Pellisson. 

Pell,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  mathematician,  born 
in  Sussex  in  1610,  studied  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 
He  became  professor  at  Amsterdam  in  1643,  and  was 
sent  by  Cromwell  as  agent  to  the  Protestant  Swiss 
cantons  in  1654.  He  returned  home  in  1658,  became 
rector  of  Fobbing,  Essex,  in  1661,  and  rector  of  Laing- 
don  in  1673.  He  published  a refutation  of  Longomon- 
tanus’s  discourse  “On  the  True  Measure  of  the  Circle,” 
(“De  vera  Circuli  Mensura,”  1644,)  an  “Idea  of  the 
Mathematics,”,  and  other  works.  It  was  to  Pell  that 
Newton  first  explained  his  invention  of  fluxions.  Died 
in  1685. 

See  Montucla,  “ Histoire  des  Mathdmatiques.” 

Pellat,  pi'll',  (Charles  Auguste,)  an  able  French 
jurist,  born  at  Grenoble  in  1793.  He  obtained  the  chair 
of  Pandects  in  Paris  in  1829,  and  published  several  suc- 
cessful works  on  Roman  law. 

Pellegrin,  pgl'gRiN', (Simon  Joseph,)  Abb£,  a French 
poet  and  dramatist,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1663.  He 
gained  a prize  of  the  French  Academy  for  poetry  in 
1704.  His  best  works  are  “The  New  World,”  a comedy, 
(1723,)  and  “ Pelopee,”  a tragedy,  (1733,)  which  were  suc- 
cessful. Died  at  Paris  in  1745. 

Pellegrini,  p£l-]i-gree'nee,  ( Antonio,  ) an  Italian 
painter  of  history,  born  at  Venice  in  1675.  He  worked 
in  England  and  Paris,  and  settled  at  Venice.  Among 
his  master-pieces  is  “ The  Brazen  Serpent.”  “He  was 
ingenious,”  says  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  “and 
painted  with  great  facility.”  Died  in  1741. 

Pellegrini,  (Camillo,)  an  Italian  historian,  born  at 
Capua  in  1598.  He  spent  much  time  in  collecting  an- 
cient documents  for  the  history  of  Italy,  and  published 
a valuable  “ History  of  the  Princes  of  Lombardy,” 
(“  Historia  Principum  Longobardorum,”  1643.)  Died 
in  1663. 
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Pellegrini,  (Domenico,)  an  architect  and  engraver, 
born  in  1541,  was  a brother  of  Pellegrino,  noticed  below. 
He  designed  the  palace  de  Magnani  at  Bologna,  and 
other  fine  edifices  of  that  city.  His  etchings  are  prized 
by  amateurs.  Died  in  1582. 

Pellegrini,  (Giuseppe  Luigi,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
Jesuit,  born  at  Verona  in  1718,  was  distinguished  as  a 
pulpit  orator.  He  published  “ Latin  and  Italian  Poems,” 
(“  Poesie  Latine  ed  Italiane,”  1791.)  Died  in  1799. 

Pellegrini,  (Pellegrino,)  called  also  Tibaldi,  te- 
bill'dee,  an  eminent  painter  and  architect,  born  in  the 
Milanese  in  1527.  He  studied  in  Rome,  and  appears  to 
have  taken  Michael  Angelo  as  his  model.  He  acquired 
a grandeur  of  style  which  was  less  extravagant  than  that 
of  Michael  Angelo.  Among  his  best  paintings  are  the 
frescos  in  the  Poggi  Chapel,  representing  John  the  Bap- 
tist baptizing,  and  other  subjects.  He  was  appointed  in 
1570  chief  architect  of  the  Uuomo  (cathedral)  of  Milan, 
and  designed  the  fagade  of  that  great  Gothic  structure, 
which  was  commenced  about  1387.  His  design  was 
censured  by  many  artists,  but  was  partially  executed. 
He  worked  for  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  the  Escurial,  both 
as  painter  and  architect.  He  died  at  Milan  about  1595 
or  1600. 

See  Zanotti,“  Vita  di  Tibaldi Vasari."  Lives  of  the  Painters;” 
QuATREMfeRE  de  Quincy,  “ Dictionnaire  d’Architecture.” 

Pelleport,  pgl'poR',  (Pierre,)  Vicomte,  a French 
general,  born  in  Haute-Garonne  in  1773.  He  fought  at 
Jena,  (1806,)  at  Eylau,  (1807,)  obtained  the  rank  of 
colonel  at  Essling,  and  the  title  of  baron  at  Wagram, 
(1809.)  Died  in  1855. 

Pellerin,  pSl'raN',  (Joseph,)  a French  numismatist 
and  linguist,  born  near  Versailles  in  1684.  He  became 
commissioner  of  the  navy  in  1718,  and  chief  clerk  some 
years  later.  He  formed  a cabinet  of  32,500  medals, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  richest  that  ever  belonged 
to  a private  person,  and  published  a description  of  them, 
entitled  “ Collection  of  Medals  of  Kings,  Nations,  and 
Cities,”  (“  Recueil  de  Medailles  de  Rois,  Peuples  et 
Villes,”  10  vols.,  1762-78.)  He  adopted  an  improved 
system  of  classification.  Died  in  1782. 

See  Chaudon  et  Delandine,  “Dictionnaire  Universel.” 

Pellet,  pi'li',  (Jean  Francois,)  a French  poet  and 
advocate,  born  at  Epinal  in  1782  ; died  in  1830. 

Pelletan,  p§1T6n',  (Eugene,)  an  able  French  littera- 
teur, born  in  Charente-Inferieure  in  1813.  His  father 
was  a Protestant  minister.  He  wrote  literary  critiques 
for  the  “ Presse”  for  about  ten  years,  (1839-50,)  and  con- 
tributed to  other  journals.  In  1848  he  was  a republican, 
and  intimate  with  Lamartine.  Among  his  popular  works 
are  “ The  Profession  of  Faith  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,” 
(1853,)  and  “ The  Pastor  of  the  Desert,”  (1855.)  He  was 
elected  to  the  corps  legislatif  in  1869,  and  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  provisional  government  in  September,  1870. 

Pelletan,  (Philippe  Jean,)  a French  surgeon  of 
high  reputation,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1747.  He  suc- 
ceeded Desault  as  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Hotel-Dieu 
in  Paris,  and  was  consulting  surgeon  to  Napoleon  I. 
He  lectured  in  Paris  about  thirty  years,  with  such  elo- 
quence that  he  was  called  the  “ Chrysostom  of  surgeons.” 
Died  in  1829. 

See  “ Biographie  Mddicale Qu£rard,  “ La  France  Litteraire;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.  ” 

Pelletan,  (Pierre,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1782,  and  was  a distinguished  physician.  He 
became  professor  of  physique  medicale  at  Paris  in  1823. 
In  1843  he  resigned  this  chair.  He  published  a “ Dic- 
tionary of  Medical  Chemistry,”  (2  vols.,  1823.)  Died 
in  1846. 

Pelletier.  See  Peletier,  Le,  (Claude.) 

Pelletier,  pSl'te-i',  (Bertrand,)  an  eminent  French 
chemist,  born  at  Bayonne  in  1761.  He  became  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Paris  in  1795, 
and  a member  of  the  Institute.  He  wrote  for  the  “ An- 
nalesde  Chimie,”  and  made  some  important  discoveries. 
“ He  showed  himself  a man  of  genius,”  says  Fournier- 
Pescay,  “ in  his  researches  on  phosphorus  and  on  its 
combinations  with  metals.”  Died  in  1797.  His  col- 
lected works  were  published,  under  the  title  of  “ Me- 
moirs and  Observations,”  (2  vols.,)  in  1798. 


Pelletier,  pgl'te-i,  (Caspar,)  a Dutch  physician  and 
botanist,  was  born  at  Middelburg  ; died  in  1659. 

Pelletier,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  general,  born 
at  Eclaron  (Haute-Marne)  in  1777.  He  became  general 
of  brigade  in  1809,  obtained  command  of  the  artillery, 
and  served  with  credit  at  Moskwa,  (1812.)  Died  in 
1862. 

Pelletier,  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a chemist,  born  in  Paris 
in  1788,  was  a son  of  Bertrand,  noticed  above.  He  dis- 
played a rare  talent  for  observation  and  analysis,  and 
discovered  several  vegetable  salifiable  bases.  The  im- 
portant discovery  of  quinine  (1820)  was  made  by  Pelle- 
tier and  Caventou,  who  was  his  associate.  For  this 
service  the  Academy  of  Sciences  gave  him  a prize  of 
ten  thousand  francs  in  1827.  Pie  published  a “Memoir 
on  Quinine,”  (1821,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1842. 

Pelletier,  Le,  (Jean.)  See  Lepelletier. 

Fellew,  (Edward.)  See  Exmouth,  Lord. 

Fel'lew,  (George,)  D.D.,  a younger  son  of  Lord 
Exmouth,  was  born  in  1793.  He  became  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich in  1828.  Among  his  works  is  “The  Seven  Ages 
of  a Christian  Life,”  (1855.) 

Pellican,  pel ' le-kfin',  [ Lat.  Pellica'nus  ; Ger. 
Kurschner,  kiiRsh'ner,]  (Conrad,)  a learned  Reformer 
and  biblical  critic,  born  at  Ruffach,  in  Alsace,  in  1478. 
He  took  the  monastic  vows,  learned  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  and  became  superior  of  the  convent  at  Ruffach 
about  1517.  Having  been  converted  to  the  doctrines 
of  Luther,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Zurich  in  1526.  He  was  intimate  with  Erasmus.  Among 
his  works  are  Latin  Commentaries  on  the  Bible,  (5  vols. 
fob,  1 534—38,)  which  are  highly  esteemed.  “Pellican,” 
says  Richard  Simon,  “is  more  exact  than  the  other 
Protestants.  . . . He  aimed  to  be  useful  to  his  readers 
rather  than  to  display  his  rabbinage Died  in  1556. 

See  “Chronicon  Vitae  ipsius  ab  ipso  conscriptum,”  inserted  in 
Melchior  Adam’s  “ Vitae  Theologorum  Germanorum  Johann 
Fabricius,  “Oratio  historica  de  Vita  C.  Pellicani,”  1608;  Salomon 
Hess,  “C.  Pellicans  Jugendgeschichte,”  1795. 

Fellicanus.  See  Pellican. 

Pellicer,  pgl-ye-thaiR',  (Jos£  de  Ossau — di  os- 
sow',]  a Spanish  historian,  born  at  Saragossa  in  1602  ; 
died  in  1679. 

Pellicer,  (Juan  Antonio,)  a Spanish  antiquary,  born 
at  Valencia  in  1738.  He  wrote  “ Ensayo  de  una  Bibli- 
oteca  de  Traductores  Espanoles,”  (“Library  of  Spanish 
Translations,”  1778,)  and  published  a good  edition  of 
“Don  Quixote,”  (1797.)  Died  in  1806. 

Pellicier  or  Pellissier,  pi'le'se-i',  (Guillaume,)  a 
French  diplomatist,  born  in  Languedoc  about  1490. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Montpellier,  and  was  employed 
in  important  missions  by  Francis  I.  His  vast  erudition 
is  extolled  by  De  Thou  and  Turnebus.  Died  in  1568. 

Pellico,  pel'le-ko,  (Silvio,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Saluzzo,  Piedmont,  in  1789.  He  became  in  1810  teacher 
of  French  in  a college  of  Milan,  where  he  formed 
a friendship  with  Ugo  Foscolo  and  Monti.  He  pro- 
duced “ Francesca  da  Rimini,”  a tragedy,  which  was 
performed  with  great  applause.  In  Milan  he  became 
acquainted  with  Lord  Byron,  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
Lord  Brougham.  He  was  the  principal  founder  of  “ II 
Conciliatore,”  a literary  periodical,  first  issued  in  1818, 
which  was  quickly  suppressed  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. In  October,  1820,  he  was  arrested  as  a member 
of  a secret  society,  and  in  1822  was  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment for  fifteen  years  carcere  dicro.  He  was  con- 
fined at  Spielberg,  in  Moravia,  until  August,  1830,  and 
then  released,  having  suffered  with  great  resignation. 
He  wrote  a narrative  of  his  sufferings,  entitled  “ My 
Prisons,”  (“Le  mie  Prigioni,”  1831,)  which  excited  great 
sympathy  and  was  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe.  His  prose  treatise  “ On  the  Duties  of  Man”  is 
praised  for  its  good  morality.  Died  at  Turin  in  1854. 

See  L.  de  Lom£nie,  “M.  S.  Pellico,  par  un  Homme  de  Rien,” 
1842  ; V.  Chiala,  “ Vita  di  S.  Pellico,”  1852  ; “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe “Foreign 
Quarterly  Review”  for  April  and  October,  1833. 

Pellisson,  pi'le'siN',  or  Pellisson-Fontanier,  pi'- 
le's6N'  fdN'tf'ne-i',  (Paul,)  a French  author,  born, 
of  Protestant  parents,  at  Beziers  in  1624.  He  wrote  a 
“History  of  the  French  Academy,”  (1653,)  which  ob- 
tained such  success  that  this  society  nominated  him  a 
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titular  member  and  voted  that  he  should  be  admitted 
to  the  first  vacant  seat.  In  1657  he  became  chief  clerk 
of  Fouquet,  minister  of  finance.  He  was  confined  for 
four  years  (1661-65)  'n  the  Bastille  on  account  of  his 
connection  with  Fouquet.  Having  been  selected  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  write  the  history  of  his  reign,  he  abjured 
Protestantism  in  1670,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
obtained  several  benefices.  He  wrote  a “ History  of 
Louis  XIV.,”  (3  vols.,  1749,)  and  other  works.  His 
writings  were  more  admired  in  his  own  time  than  at 
present.  Died  in  1693. 

See  F^nelon,  “ filoge  de  Pellisson;”  Voltaire,  “Si&cle  de 
Louis  XIV.” 

Pelloutier,  pYloo'te-1',  (Simon,)  a French  historian, 
born  at  Leipsic  in  1694]  He  became  minister  of  a Prot- 
estant church  at  Berlin  in  1725,  and  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  that  city  in  1743.  His  chief 
work  is  a “ History  of  the  Celts,  Gauls,  and  Germans 
from  Fabulous  Times  to  the  Capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,”  (in  French,  2 vols.,  1740-50,)  which,  says  the 
“ Journal  des  Savants,”  “ is  extremely  curious  and  agree- 
able.” Died  at  Berlin  in  1757. 

See  Haag,  “ La  France  protestante.” 

Fe-lop'i-das,  [ Gr.  IbXoTn'daf,  | an  eminent  Theban 
statesman  and  general,  was  a son  of  Hippoclus.  He 
inherited  a large  fortune,  of  which  he  made  a liberal 
use,  and  became  an  intimate  and  constant  friend  of 
Epaminondas,  who  saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  (385  B.C.)  As  a leader  of  the  popular  party,  he 
went  into  exile  when  the  Spartans  made  themselves 
masters  of  Thebes,  in  382.  He  was  the  master-spirit  of 
the  small  band  of  patriots  who  surprised  by  night  and 
expelled  the  Spartans  and  aristocrats  from  Thebes  in 
379  B.c.  “ It  is  not  easy,”  says  Plutarch,  “ to  find  an 
instance  so  remarkable  of  the  few  overcoming  the  many, 
merely  by  courage  and  conduct.  . . . The  war  which 
humbled  the  pride  of  the  Spartans  and  deprived  them 
of  empire  took  its  rise  from  that  night.”  Pelopidas  was 
chosen  general-in-chief,  and  in  375  gained  at  Tegyras  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Spartans,  who  then  lost  their 
prestige  of  invincibility.  He  was  captain  of  the  Sacred 
band  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  where  he  gained  as  much 
honour,  says  Plutarch,  as  Epaminondas,  the  commander- 
in-chief.  In  369  B.C.  Pelopidas  and  his  friend  com- 
manded jointly  an  army  which  entered  Peloponnesus, 
forced  Argos  and  Arcadia  to  renounce  the  alliance  of 
the  Spartans,  and  ravaged  a large  part  of  Laconia  in  a 
winter  campaign.  (See  Epaminondas.)  Fie  acted  as 
mediator  between  two  sons  of  Amyntas,  King  of  Mace- 
don,  and  carried  as  a hostage  to  Thebes  another  prince, 
who  was  afterwards  famous  as  Philip  of  Macedon.  Having 
been  sent  as  ambassador  to  Persia  in  367,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honour  by  the  king  and  courtiers,  who 
said,  “This  is  the  man  who  deprived  the  Spartans  of 
the  empire  of  the  sea  and  land and  he  induced  Ar- 
taxerxes  to  recognize  the  liberty  of  all  the  Greek  states. 
He  commanded  an  expedition  against  Alexander,  tyrant 
of  Pherae,  in  a battle  with  whom  he  was  killed  in  364  B.C., 
as  he  too  rashly  urged  the  retreating  enemy. 

See  “Life  of  Pelopidas,”  by  Plutarch,  who  compares  him  to 
Marcellus,  and  says  that  Pelopidas  was  “inclined  to  every  virtue  ;” 
Cornelius  Nepos,  “ Pelopidas ;”  Thirlwall,  “ History  ofGreece.” 

Fe'lops,  [Gr.  HeXmp;  Fr.  PLlops,  pl'lops',]  ademi-god 
of  Greek  mythology,  said  to  have  been  a son  of  Tanta- 
lus, a grandson  of  Jupiter,  and  a king  of  Pisa.  Among 
his  children  were  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  whose  mother 
was  Hippodami'a,  a daughter  of  GEnomaus.  (See  CEno- 
maus.)  The  poets  relate  that  Tantalus  once  entertained 
the  gods  at  his  house,  and  offered  them  the  flesh  of 
Pelops,  whom  he  killed  and  boiled,  that  all  the  guests 
refused  to  partake  of  that  dish,  except  Ceres,  who  ate 
one  shoulder,  and  that  Pelops  was  restored  to  life  by 
Mercury,  with  an  ivory  shoulder  in  place  of  that  which 
was  devoured.  Tradition  adds  that  during  the  siege  of 
Troy  an  oracle  declared  that  this  city  could  not  be  taken 
unless  one  of  the  bones  of  Pelops  was  brought  to  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks.  According  to  another  legend,  the 
Palladium  at  Troy  was  made  of  the  bones  of  Pelops. 
The  southern  peninsula  of  Greece  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  from  him  the  name  Peloponnesus,  (or  “island 
of  Pelops.”) 


Pelouze,  peh-looz',  (Th£ophii.e  Jules,)  a French 
chemist,  born  at  Valognes  (Manche)  in  1807,  was  a pupil 
of  Gay-Lussac.  He  obtained  a chair  of  chemistry  at 
Lille  in  1830,  soon  after  which  he  became  the  assistant 
( suppliant ) of  Gay-Lussac  in  the  Polytechnic  School. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Institute  in  1837,  and  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Commission  des  Monnaies  (or 
director  of  the  Mint)  in  1848.  His  labours  and  memoirs 
place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  contemporary  chemists. 
Pelouze  and  Fremy  published  a “Treatise  on  Chem- 
istry,” (6  vols.,  1853-56.)  Died  in  1867. 

Pels,  pSls,  (Andreas,)  a Dutch  poet,  who  founded  a 
school  or  literary  society  which  favoured  the  imitation 
of  French  models.  He  wrote  “The  Death  of  Dido,”  a 
tragedy,  (1668,)  and  translated  into  Dutch  verse  Horace’s 
“Art  of  Poetry,”  (1667.)  Died  in  1681. 

Feltan,  de,  deh  pSl'tln,  or  Pelte,  pel'teh,  [Lat.  Pel- 
ta'nus,]  (Theodore  Antoine,)  a Flemish  Jesuit,  born 
at  Pelte.  He  wrote  a “ Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1584. 

Peltanus.  See  Peltan. 

Peltier,  p§l'te-a/,  or  Pelletier,  (Jean  Gabriel,)  a 
French  journalistTborn  at  Nantes.  He  began  to  issue 
in  London,  in  1800,  “L’Ambigu,”  in  which  he  attacked 
Bonaparte  with  virulence.  He  was  tried  for  libel  in 
1803,  was  defended  in  a famous  speech  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a small  fine. 
Died  in  Paris  in  1825. 

Peluse,  de,  Comte.  See  Monge. 

Pelzel,  pglt'sel,  (Frans  Martin,)  a Bohemian  his- 
torian, born  at  Reichenau  in  1735,  wrote  a “History 
of  Bohemia,”  (1774,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1801. 

Pem'ber-ton,  (Ebenezer,)  an  able  American  divine, 
born  about  1672,  preached  in  Boston.  Died  in  1717. 

Pemberton,  ( Ebenezer,  ) LL.D.,  an  American 
teacher,  born  in  1746.  He  was  tutor  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege, and  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts. 
Died  in  Boston  in  1835. 

Pem'ber-tpn,  (Henry,)  an  English  chemist,  anat- 
omist, and  geometer,  born  in  London  in  1694,  was  a 
pupil  and  friend  of  Boerhaave.  He  became  a professor 
of  physic  in  Gresham  College,  (Oxford,)  where  he  gave 
lectures  on  chemistry,  (published  in  1771.)  Among  his 
works  are  a “ View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Philosophy,” 
(1728,)  and  “Lectures  on  Physiology,”  (1733.)  He 
edited  Newton’s  “ Principia,”  (1726.)  Died  in  1771. 

Pemberton,  (John  C.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Pennsylvania  about  1818,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1837.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  (1846-47,)  be- 
came a captain,  and  resigned  his  commission  in  April, 
1861.  Having  taken  arms  against  the  Union,  he  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  commanded 
at  Vicksburg  during  the  long  siege  of  that  place.  He 
was  defeated  by  General  Grant  at  Champion  Hill,  May 
16,  and  retired  to  Vicksburg,  which  he  surrendered,  with 
more  than  25,000  prisoners,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1863.  He 
died  in  1881. 

Pemble,  (William,)  a learned  English  Calvinistic 
minister,  born  in  Kent  about  1590.  He  was  an  able 
preacher  and  linguist.  His  works  were  published  in 
1635.  Died  in  1623. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of.  See  Herbert. 

Pembroke,  (Mary,)  Countess  of.  See  Sidney, 
(Mary.) 

Pembroke,  pern' brook,  (Thomas,)  an  English 
painter,  born  in  1702;  died  in  1730. 

Pena,  peh-nl',  (Pierre,)  a French  botanist  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Narbonne,  or  in  the 
diocese  of  Aix.  He  was  intimate  with  Lobel,  to  whom 
he  furnished  materials  for  his  work. 

Penalosa,  de,  dl  pln-yl-lo'sl,  (Don  Juan,)  a Spanish 
painter,  born  at  Baeza  in  1581  ; died  in  1636. 

Pe-na'tes,  [Fr.  Penates,  pl'nit',]  the  household 
gods  of  the  Romans,  so  called,  probably,  because  their 
images  were  kept  in  th z penetralia,  the  innermost  part 
or  centre  of  the  house.  The  number  of  these  gods  or 
genii  was  indefinite.  The  Lares  were  included  among 
the  Penates,  and  were  sometimes  represented  as  iden- 
tical with  them.  Vesta  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
Penates,  which,  according  to  some  authors,  were  per- 
sonifications of  the  powers  of  nature. 
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Penaud,  peh-nS',  (Charles,)  a French  rear-admiral, 
born  in  1800,  commanded  the  squadron  which  operated 
against  Russia  in  the  Baltic  in  1855.  Died  in  1864. 

Fencz  or  Pentz,  pSnts,  written  also  Pens  and  Peins, 
(Gregor,)  a German  painter  and  engraver,  was  born 
at  Nuremberg  about  1500.  Among  his  master-pieces 
are  a “Crucifixion,”  in  the  gallery  at  Augsburg,  and  a 
“Judith,”  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich.  His  engravings 
are  numerous  and  of  great  merit.  Died  about  1554. 

Pen'der,  (William  D.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  North  Carolina,  graduated  at  West  Point  about  1854. 
He  commanded  a division  of  General  Lee’s  army  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  where  he  was  killed,  July  3,  1863. 

Pendleton,  pen'del-ton,  (Edmund,)  an  eminent 
American  statesman  and  judge,  born  in  Virginia  in  1721. 
He  was  elected  to  the  General  Congress  in  1774  and  in 
1775.  In  1776  he  was  president  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention, and  was  the  author  of  the  resolutions  by  which 
that  body  instructed  their  delegates  in  Congress  to  vote 
for  a declaration  of  independence.  He  was  appointed 
presiding  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  about  1779.  He 
was  president  of  the  convention  which  met  in  Virginia 
in  1788  to  consider  the  new  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  same.  His 
ability  as  a debater  was  highly  extolled  by  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Died  at  Richmond  in  1803. 

Pendleton,  (George  H.,)  an  American  politician,  a 
son  of  Nathaniel  Greene  Pendleton,  formerly  a member 
of  Congress,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  July,  1825. 
He  became  a lawyer,  and  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Senate  of  Ohio  in  1854.  He  represented  the  first  dis- 
trict of  Ohio  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives 
from  December,  1857,  till  March,  1865.  He  acted  in 
Congress  with  the  Democrats  who  opposed  the  coercion 
of  the  secessionists,  and  was  nominated  as  candidate  for 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  by  the  Democratic 
Convention  in  August,  1864.  He  received  twenty-one 
electoral  votes  out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
which  was  the  whole  number.  About  1867  he  began  to 
advocate  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  in  paper  money, 
— “greenbacks.”  As  a candidate  for  the  Presidency  he 
received,  at  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  July 
8,  1868,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  and  one-half  votes  out 
of  three  hundred  and  seventeen,  on  the  eighth  ballot. 
He  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio 
in  1869,  but  was  not  elected. 

Pendleton,  (Henry,)  an  American  jurist,  and  resi- 
dent of  South  Carolina,  was  one  of  the  judges  appointed 
to  make  a digest  of  the  laws  of  that  State.  Died  in  1788. 

Pene,  de,deh  pin,  (Henri,)  a French  litterateur , born 
in  Paris  in  1830.  He  wrote  for  the  “ Figaro,”  and 
offended  the  military  by  some  remarks,  for  which  he  was 
challenged  by  several  subaltern  officers  in  succession, 
(1858.)  In  the  second  duel  he  was  desperately  wounded, 
so  that  for  a time  he  was  not  expected  to  live. 

Fe-nel'o-pe,  [Gr.  YhiveXonr)  or  HeveXonr] ; Fr.  P£n6- 
lope,  pVni'lop',]  the  wife  of  Ulysses,  King  of  Ithaca,  and 
a cousin  of  Helen,  was  renowned  for  conjugal  fidelity. 
During  the  long  absence  of  her  husband  she  evaded 
the  importunity  of  her  suitors  by  a promise  to  decide 
which  she  would  accept  when  she  had  finished  a shroud 
for  the  aged  Laertes.  She  ravelled  at  night  what  she 
had  woven  by  day,  and  thus  postponed  the  decision 
until  the  return  of  Ulysses.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Telemachus. 

Fenguilly  l’Haridon,  de,  dih  pSN'ge'ye'  lf're'diN', 
(Octave,)  a French  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1811. 

Fenhouet.  peh-noo'i',  (Armand  Louis  Bon  Mau- 
det,)  a French  antiquary,  born  in  Bretagne  in  1764. 
He  wrote  “ Researches  on  Bretagne,”  (1814,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1839. 

Fenicaud,  pi'ne'ko',  (Pierre,)  a French  enameller 
and  painter  on  glass,  born  in  1515,  worked  at  Limoges. 
He  was  an  able  artist. 

Fen'ing-ton,  (Isaac,)  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  was  born  about  1618.  His  father 
was  lord  mayor  of  London  and  a member  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  He  married  Mary,  the  widow  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Springett,  (whose  daughter  became  the  wife  of 
William  Penn,)  and  resided  at  Chalfont,  Bucks.  During 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he  was  imprisoned  six  times 


for  his  religious  principles.  “ He  grew  rich  and  fruitful 
in  all  heavenly  treasure,”  says  William  Penn, — “full  of 
love,  faith,  mercy,  patience,  and  long-suffering.  Insomuch 
that  I may  say  he  was  one  of  a thousand ; zealous,  yet 
tender,  wise,  yet  humble.  . . . One  that  ever  loved  power 
and  life  more  than  words.”  Died  in  1679.  He  left  “Let- 
ters” and  other  writings,  which  are  highly  prized. 

See  “ The  Penns  and  Peningtons  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,” 
by  Maria  Webb,  London,  1867. 

Penn,  (Granville,)  an  English  author,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1761,  was  a son  of  Thomas  Penn,  and  a 
grandson  of  William  Penn.  He  was  a clerk  in  the 
British  war  office.  Among  his  works  are  “ Remarks 
on  the  Eastern  Origin  of  Mankind  and  of  the  Arts  of 
Cultivated  Life,”  and  a “ Life  of  Admiral  Penn,” 
(1833.)  Died  in  1844. 

Penn,  (John,)  an  American  patriot,  and  a signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  born  in  Caroline 
county,  Virginia,  in  1741.  Having  removed  in  1774  to 
North  Carolina,  he  was  elected  in  1773  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  Died  in  1788. 

Penn,  (Sir  William,)  an  able  English  admiral,  father 
of  William  Penn,  was  born  at  Bristol  in  1621.  He 
became  a rear-admiral  about  1644,  obtained  the  rank 
of  admiral  in  1653,  and  commanded  the  fleet  which 
co-operated  with  Venables  in  the  capture  of  Jamaica 
from  the  Spaniards  in  1655.  He  promoted  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  In  1660  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Kinsale.  He  was  commander-in-chief,  under  the 
Duke  of  York,  of  the  fleet  which  gained  a victory  over 
the  Dutch  in  1665.  He  retired  from  the  service  in  1669, 
and  died  at  Wanstead,  Essex,  in  1670. 

See  Granvit.le  Penn,  “ Memorials  of  the  Life  of  Admiral  Sir 
William  Penn,”  1833. 

Penn,  (William,)  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Christian  philanthropists, 
was  born  in  London  on  the  14th  of  October,  1644.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Penn 
and  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  John  Jasper,  a merchant 
of  Rotterdam.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  the  Chig- 
well  School,  in  Essex.  While  here,  before  he  was  eleven 
years  old,  his  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  religion,  and  he  believed  that  he  was  even 
then  divinely  called  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  service 
of  God.  When  about  fifteen,  he  was  sent  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  John 
Locke,  afterwards  so  distinguished  as  the  author  of  the 
“Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.”  While  at  the 
university,  Penn  appears  to  have  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  his  studies,  and  to  have  made  rapid  progress 
not  only  in  the  classics  but  likewise  in  several  of  the 
modern  languages.  He  is  said  also  to  have  devoted 
much  of  his  attention  to  theology  and  history.  Nor  did 
he  neglect  the  cultivation  of  his  physical  powers.  With 
a handsome  person,  in  which  were  united  strength  and 
grace,  he  appears  to  have  been  well  fitted  to  excel  in 
those  out-door  exercises  which  were  then  and  are  still 
in  vogue  among  the  students  of  Oxford.  He  was,  we 
are  told,  a skilful  boatman  as  well  as  an  adventurous 
sportsman.  But,  while  he  was  thus  applying  himself 
with  youthful  zeal  to  the  pursuits  deemed  appropriate  to 
young  gentlemen  of  his  condition,  a new  influence  arose, 
which  was  destined  to  change  entirely  the  current  of  his 
future  life.  Thomas  Loe,  who  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  university,  but  now  one  of  the  new  sect  of  Friends 
or  Quakers,  preached  at  Oxford.  The  views  which  he 
promulgated  made  a powerful  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Penn.  He,  with  several  other  students  who  had 
beheld  with  displeasure  the  recent  attempt  to  intro- 
duce into  the  university  certain  forms  and  observances 
which  they  considered  to  be  little  better  than  papistical 
mummeries,  absented  themselves  from  the  established 
worship,  and  began  to  hold  meetings  among  themselves, 
conducting  their  devotional  exercises  in  their  own  way. 
Thereupon  they  were  fined  by  the  heads  of  the  college 
for  nonconformity ; but  this,  instead  of  deterring  them 
from  the  course  they  had  taken,  only  added  fuel  to  their 
zeal.  It  happened  soon  after  that  an  order  came  down 
from  the  king  that  the  surplice  should  be  worn  by  tire 
students,  according  to  the  custom  of  former  times.  This 
so  exasperated  some  of  them,  among  whom  Penn  appears 
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to  have  taken  a leading  part,  that  they  not  only  refused 
to  wear  the  surplice  themselves,  but,  falling  upon  those 
who  appeared  in  surplices,  they  forcibly  tore  off  from 
them  the  offensive  badge.  For  this  flagrant  and  open 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  university,  Penn  and  sev- 
eral of  his  associates  were  expelled. 

This  disgrace  was  a bitter  mortification  to  the  admiral, 
a worldly  and  ambitious  man,  who  had  built  the  greatest 
hopes  on  his  eldest  and  favourite  son.  When  William 
returned  home,  his  father  received  him  with  cold  and 
stern  disapprobation.  His  son,  although  for  the  time 
carried  away  with  a fanatical  zeal,  was  perfectly  sincere, 
and,  finding  his  conduct  not  disapproved  by  some  men 
of  note  who  were  jealous  of  what  they  considered  the 
encroachments  of  popery,  would  not  admit  that  he  had 
done  wrong  in  resisting  the  authority  of  the  king  with 
respect  to  the  surplice.  His  father,  having  tried  in  vain 
to  reclaim  him  by  argument,  proceeded  next,  like  one 
accustomed  to  arbitrary  power,  to  blows,  and  at  last,  it 
is  said,  turned  him  out-of-doors.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  the  admiral,  who  really  loved  his  son  and 
was  proud  of  his  abilities,  began  to  relent ; and  at  the 
intercession  of  his  mother,  an  amiable  and  excellent 
woman,  William  was  forgiven  and  recalled. 

With  a view  to  dissipate  his  son’s  religious  impres- 
sions, the  admiral  at  length  resolved  to  send  him  to 
France,  in  company  with  some  other  young  gentlemen  of 
rank  who  were  about  to  set  out  on  a tour  across  the  con- 
tinent. At  Paris  he  was  introduced  to  a brilliant  circle, 
including  some  of  the  most  distinguished  young  noble- 
men of  England,  and  was  presented  to  the  king,  Louis 
XIV.,  at  whose  court  he  is  said  to  have  been  a frequent 
and  welcome  guest.  During  his  stay  in  the  French 
capital,  as  he  was  returning  one  night  from  a party,  a 
man,  who  seems  to  have  been  a total  stranger,  under 
some  imaginary  affront,  drew  his  rapier  upon  him,  and, 
in  an  angry  tone,  bade  him  defend  himself.  Penn  expos- 
tulated with  him,  but  in  vain  ; so  that  at  last,  to  protect 
himself,  he  was  fain  to  use  his  sword.  His  hot-headed 
antagonist  was  quickly  disarmed  ; but,  instead  of  taking 
any  advantage  of  his  vanquished  foeman,  he  courteously 
returned  him  his  rapier,  much  to  the  surprise,  it  appears, 
of  the  bystanders,  who  naturally  enough  supposed  that 
he  would  have  used  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to 
take  ample  revenge  upon  one  who  had  so  causelessly 
attacked  him. 

After  leaving  Paris  he  spent  several  months  at  Saumur, 
reading  the  works  of  the  Fathers  and  studying  theology 
under  the  instruction  of  Moses  Amyrault,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  learned  of  the  French  Protestant  di- 
vines. He  afterwards  commenced  a tour  through  Italy, 
but  on  reaching  Turin  he  received  a letter  from  his 
father,  recalling  him  to  England,  that  he  might  take 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  family  while  the  admiral  was 
engaged  abroad  in  the  war  against  Holland.  The  ap- 
pearance of  young  Penn  on  his  return  from  his  conti- 
nental tour  was  well  calculated  to  fill  a father’s  heart 
with  joy  and  pride.  He  had  grown  into  a tall,  graceful, 
and  handsome  man,  with  a countenance  of  singular  gen- 
tleness and  sweetness,  yet  expressing  both  intelligence 
and  resolution.  His  sojourn  in  the  gayest  and  most 
brilliant  capital  of  Europe  appears  to  have  completely 
effaced  those  serious  impressions  which,  in  his  father’s 
judgment,  were  so  unsuited  to  a youth  of  his  rank  and 
accomplishments.  All  the  hopes  which  the  admiral 
had  formerly  cherished  of  the  future  distinction  of  his 
son  were  now  revived.  That  his  son  might  not  relapse 
into  his  former  seriousness,  he  resolved  to  keep  him 
constantly  employed.  With  this  view,  he  had  him  entered 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn  as  a student  of  law. 

In  the  early  part  of  1665,  Admiral  Penn,  accompanied 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  then  lord  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, gained  a decisive  victory  over  the  Dutch,  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Opdam.  The  duke  had  the  good 
sense  to  intrust  all  the  important  movements  of  the 
fleet  to  the  direction  of  Admiral  Penn,  who  had  the  title 
of  Great  Captain  Commander.  The  plague  having  broken 
out  in  London,  it  appears  to  have  affected  William  Penn, 
as  it  did  thousands  of  others,  and  to  have  awakened  in 
his  mind  the  most  serious  thoughts.  His  father,  fearing 
lest  he  should  lose  the  fruit  of  all  his  former  care, 


resolved  to  send  his  son  with  letters  to  the  gay  and 
brilliant  court  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Viceroy  of  Ire- 
land, with  whom  Admiral  Penn  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship.  Soon  after  his  son’s  arrival,  a mutiny  occurred 
among  the  troops  at  Carrickfergus.  Penn  volunteered  his 
services  in  reducing  them  to  obedience,  and,  in  the  siege 
that  followed,  won  by  his  courage  and  coolness  general 
applause;  and  the  viceroy  himself  wrote  to  the  admiral, 
expressing  his  great  satisfaction  with  young  Penn’s  con- 
duct, at  the  same  time  proposing  that  he  should  join  the 
army.  He  himself  was  at  first  so  much  elated  by  the 
distinction  he  had  acquired,  that  he  resolved  to  become 
a soldier,  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  new  ambition, 
caused  himself  to  be  painted  in  military  costume.  “It 
is,”  says  Dixon,  “a  curious  fact  that  the  only  genuine 
portrait  of  the  great  apostle  of  peace  existing  represents 
him  armed  and  accoutred  as  a soldier.”  The  admiral, 
however,  disapproving  his  son’s  project,  sent  him  to 
take  charge  of  the  large  estates  which  he  possessed  in 
the  south  of  Ireland.  While  on  business  at  Cork,  Wil- 
liam Penn  had  an  opportunity  of  again  hearing  Thomas 
Loe,  by  whose  preaching  he  had  been  so  strongly  im- 
pressed some  years  before.  His  early  convictions  were 
revived ; and  from  that  time  he  felt  it  to  be  his  impera- 
tive duty,  in  defiance  of  ridicule  and  persecution,  to 
join  his  lot  with  the  despised  Quakers.  Being  at  a 
meeting  at  Cork  in  1667,  he  was  arrested,  with  several 
other  Quakers,  and  taken  to  prison.  While  here,  he 
wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  setting  forth  the  injustice 
of  his  imprisonment  and  advocating  universal  toleration 
in  faith  and  worship.  On  receiving  his  letter,  Lord  Or- 
rery gave  an  order  for  his  immediate  release.  A rumour 
that  Penn  had  become  a Quaker  reached  his  father.  He 
immediately  ordered  him  home.  When  the  admiral,  on 
seeing  his  son,  observed  that  he  was  still  dressed  like  a 
gentleman,  that  he  wore  lace,  plume,  and  rapier,  he  felt 
reassured,  and  began  to  hope  that  he  had  been  misin- 
formed. But  these  hopes  were  soon  dispelled.  His  son 
candidly  acknowledged  to  him  that  his  religious  convic- 
tions had  undergone  a radical  change,  and  that  he  was 
now  a Quaker.  The  disappointment  and  vexation  of  the 
admiral  were  extreme.  Yet,  in  the  hope  of  winning 
back  his  son,  he  made  use  of  every  argument,  and  even 
condescended  to  entreat  and  implore ; but  all  in  vain. 
The  refusal  of  his  son  to  uncover  in  the  presence  of  his 
superiors  in  rank  was  especially  mortifying  to  him.*  Al- 
though his  arguments  and  entreaties  had  proved  alike 
unavailing,  he  was  unwilling  to  abandon  all  hope.  As  a 
last  resort,  he  proposed  a compromise  : he  would  yield 
to  the  scruples  and  wishes  of  his  son  in  every  other  re- 
spect, if  the  latter  would  only  consent  to  take  off  his  hat 
in  his  father’s  presence  and  in  that  of  the  king  and  the 
Duke  of  York.  William  asked  time  to  consider  this 
proposition.  After  some  time  spent  in  reflection  and 
earnest  prayer,  he  announced  to  his  father  that  he  was 
unable  to  comply  with  his  wishes.  Thereupon  the  in- 
dignant admiral  again  expelled  him  from  the  house.  For 
some  months  he  was  dependent  upon  the  hospitality  of 
his  friends,  and  upon  such  pecuniary  aid  as  his  mother 
could  from  time  to  time  find  an  opportunity  of  sending 
him.  At  length  his  father  relented  so  far  as  to  allow 
him  to  return  home  ; but  he  still  refused  to  see  or  hold 
any  intercourse  with  him.  About  this  time  ( 1668)  Wil- 
liam Penn  first  began  to  preach  and  to  write  in  defence 
of  the  new  doctrines  which  he  had  embraced.  His  first 
work,  entitled  “Truth  Exalted,”  was  addressed  to  kings, 
priests,  and  people,  whom  he  earnestly  exhorted  to  re- 
examine the  foundation  of  their  faith  and  worship,  and 
to  inquire  how  far  they  were  built  upon  the  authority  of 
God,  or  whether  they  did  not  rest  in  a great  measure  on 
the  mere  notions  of  men.  A number  of  publications, 
mostly  controversial,  followed.  One  of  these,  entitled 
“The  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,”  attracted  much  at- 
tention. Pepys  considered  it  too  good  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  so  young  a man.  In  this  work  Penn  had 
attempted,  among  other  things,  to  refute  “the  Notion 
of  one  God  subsisting  in  three  distinct  and  separate 
Persons.”  For  this  “heresy”  he  was  apprehended  and 

* For  a brief  explanation  of  the  views  of  the  Quakers  with  respect 
to  taking  off  the  hat,  and  some  other  of  their  prominent  peculiarities, 
see  the  article  on  George  Fox. 
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sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  kept  in  solitary  con- 
finement for  more  than  eight  months.  While  in  the 
Tower,  a report  reached  him  that  the  Bishop  of  London 
had  resolved  that  he  should  recant,  or  die  in  prison. 
Penn  replied,  with  the  spirit  of  a martyr  and  a hero, 
“ that  his  prison  should  be  his  grave  before  he  would  re- 
>ounce  his  just  opinions  ; for  that  he  owed  his  conscience 
to  no  man.”  During  his  confinement  in  the  Tower  he 
composed  “No  Cross,  No  Crown,”  perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  all  his  larger  works.  He  also  wrote  to  Lord 
Arlington,  then  principal  secretary  of  state,  on  the  in- 
justice and  absurdity  of  attempting  to  coerce  men’s 
religious  opinions.  Learning  that  the  views  advanced 
in  his  “ Sandy  Foundation  Shaken”  had  been  misrepre- 
sented, he  wrote  “ Innocency  with  her  Open  Face,”  in 
which  he  showed  that  to  deny  the  existence  in  the  God- 
head of  “three  DISTINCT  and  separate  persons”  did 
not  necessarily  involve  a denial  of  Christ’s  eternal 
divinity,  which  he  acknowledged  to  the  fullest  extent. 
In  this  Penn  took  substantially  the  same  ground  as  was 
afterwards  taken  by  Barclay  and  many  other  of  the  lead- 
ing Quakers.  They  felt  that  in  speaking  of  the  great 
and  awful  mysteries  of  the  Divine  nature  there  was  a 
sort  of  presumption  in  going  beyond  the  words  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  They  accordingly  rejected  the  term 
“Trinity,”  as  not  found  in  the  Scriptures,  and,  on  still 
stronger  grounds,  as  they  conceived,  they  refused  to 
accept  the  doctrine  of  “three  distinct  and  separate 
persons”  in  the  Godhead,  as  being  neither  expressed 
nor  necessarily  implied  in  the  language  of  inspiration. 
The  manly  behaviour  of  his  son  while  in  prison  ap- 
pears to  have  strongly  excited  the  respect  and  sympathy 
of  the  admiral.  He  used  his  influence  at  court,  and, 
after  a time,  William  Penn  was  set  at  liberty. 

In  1669,  at  the  desire  of  his  father,  who  intimated  his 
wishes  to  his  son  through  Lady  Penn,  William  went 
again  to  Ireland,  to  take  charge  of  the  estates  belonging 
to  the  admiral  in  that  island.  He  remained  there  about 
eight  months,  when  he  was  recalled  on  account  of  his 
father’s  failing  health.  His  sister  Margaret  had  been 
married,  and  his  younger  brother  Richard  was  then 
travelling  in  Italy.  Feeling  that  his  days  were  drawing 
to  a close,  the  admiral  was  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  eldest  son,  who  appears,  before  the  recent  disagree- 
ment, to  have  always  been  his  favourite.  As  soon  as 
William  returned  to  England,  the  reconciliation  took 
place,  to  the  joy  of  all  parties,  especially  of  his  mother. 
In  August  of  the  same  year,  William  Penn  preached  at 
a meeting  in  Grace  Church  Street,  where  he  and  William 
Mead  were  arrested  by  warrants  from  the  mayor  of  Lon- 
don. “The  trial  which  followed  was,”  says  Dixon, 
“ perhaps  the  most  important  trial  that  ever  took  place 
in  England.  Penn  stood  before  his  judges,  in  this  cele- 
brated scene,  not  so  much  as  a Quaker  pleading  for  the 
rights  of  conscience,  as  an  Englishman  contending  for 
the  ancient  and  imprescriptible  liberties  of  his  race.” 
The  jury  having  brought  in  a verdict  favourable  to  the 
prisoners,  the  recorder  said  they  should  be  locked  up, 
without  meat,  drink,  fire,  and  tobacco,  “ till  we  have  a 
verdict  the  court  will  accept, — or  you  shall  starve  for  it.” 
Though  repeatedly  menaced  with  starvation  and  other 
cruelties,  such  as  slitting  their  noses,  (a  barbarous  but 
not  uncommon  punishment  for  offenders  in  those  days,) 
the  jury  still  persisted  in  their  verdict.  They  were  kept 
for  two  days  and  nights  without  food,  drink,  or  fire ; but 
this,  as  well  as  the  threats  of  the  court,  proving  in- 
effectual, they  were  at  last  fined  for  their  olsstinacy,  and, 
on  refusing  to  pay  their  fines,  were  sent  to  prison.  “ For 
centuries,”  says  Dixon,  “ it  had  remained  an  unsettled 
question  of  law,  whether  the  jury  had  or  had  not  a right 
so  far  to  exercise  its  own  discretion  as  to  bring  in  a ver- 
dict contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  court.”  This  important 
question  was  now  to  be  decided.  Bushel  and  his  fellow- 
jurors,  at  Penn’s  suggestion,  brought  an  action  against 
the  mayor  and  recorder  for  unjust  imprisonment.  The 
case  was  brought  before  the  court  of  common  pleas,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  judges,  and  decided  all-but  unanimously 
in  favour  of  the  jurymen,  who  were  accordingly  set  at 
liberty  and  left  their  prison  in  triumph.  Although  Penn 
and  Mead  had  been  declared  not  guilty  by  the  verdict 
of  the  jury,  yet  they  were  still  detained  in  prison,  be- 


cause they  refused  to  pay  the  fines  which  the  mayor  and 
recorder  had  arbitrarily  and  most  unjustly  imposed  on 
them  for  contempt  of  court.  At  length,  as  the  admiral, 
from  his  increasing  illness,  became  more  and  more  anx- 
ious to  have  his  son  with  him,  he  sent  privately  and  paid 
the  fines  both  for  him  and  his  friend.  He  also  sent  a 
dying  request  to  the  Duke  of  York  that  he  would  be  a 
friend  to  his  son  in  the  trials  and  sufferings  to  which, 
while  the  persecuting  laws  of  England  continued  in 
force,  he  foresaw  he  would  necessarily  be  exposed.  On 
his  death-bed  the  admiral  expressed  entire  satisfaction 
with  the  course  his  son  had  pursued.  He  said  to  him, 
among  other  things,  “ Let  nothing  in  this  world  tempt 
you  to  wrong  your  conscience.  Have  a care  of  sin  : it 
is  that  which  is  the  sting  both  of  life  and  death.”  On 
his  father’s  decease,  William  Penn  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  an  estate  yielding  an  annual  income  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  a sum  which  was  probably  equal 
to  twice  or  three  times  the  same  numerical  amount  at  the 
present  day.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  wealth  fallen  into  better 
hands.  “There  is  abundant  evidence,”  says  Janney, 
“ that  throughout  life  he  made  use  of  his  wealth  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  rather  than  to  promote  his  own  ease 
and  indulgence.” 

The  persecution  against  the  Quakers  continuing,  Penn 
published  a number  of  books  and  tracts  in  vindication 
of  the  peculiar  views  of  the  society,  and  in  defence  of 
the  great  principle  that  in  matters  of  faith  men  are  ac- 
countable to  Heaven  only,  and,  provided  their  moral 
conduct  is  blameless,  no  human  government  has  a right 
to  inquire  into  or  exercise  any  control  over  the  religious 
opinions  of  its  subjects.  The  following  are  the  titles  of 
some  of  the  most  important  of  these  publications  : “A 
Seasonable  Caveat  against  Popery,”  (1670,)  “The  Great 
Case  of  Liberty  of  Conscience  Debated  and  Defended,” 
(1671,)  “Truth  Rescued  from  Imposture,”  (1671,)  “The 
Spirit  of  Truth  Vindicated,”  (1672,)  “Quakerism  a New 
Nickname  for  Old  Christianity,”  etc.,  “ England’s  Pres- 
ent Interest  Considered,”  (1674,) — a most  able  work  in 
defence  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  rights  of  Eng- 
lishmen. Several  of  his  smaller  works,  as  well  as  “The 
Great  Case  of  Liberty  of  Conscience,”  were  written 
while  he  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate  in  1671.  In  1672, 
when  Penn  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  he  married 
Gulielma  Maria  Springett,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Springett,  who  as  a colonel  had  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  the  Parliament,  and  who  died 
during  the  civil  wars,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three. 
His  widow  was  afterwards  married  to  Isaac  Penington, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  early  Quakers.  In 
1677,  William  Penn,  accompanied  by  Robert  Barclay  and 
others,  made  a journey  into  Holland  and  Germany,  and 
visited  the  princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine,  the  grand- 
daughter of  James  I.  and  sister  of  the  famous  Prince 
Rupert.  She  received  them  with  great  kindness.  Hav- 
ing previously  met  with  Penn,  she  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  religious  views  of  the  Quakers,  which  she 
appears  to  have  regarded  with  much  favour. 

Penn  did  not  think  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a Christian 
to  withdraw  himself  wholly  from  public  affairs,  but  rather 
to  strive  in  every  way  to  promote  the  freedom,  enlight- 
enment, and  happiness  of  mankind.  The  true  friends 
of  liberty  everywhere  found  in  him  a sympathizer  and  a 
friend.  A little  previous  to  the  election  of  1679,  when 
the  celebrated  Algernon  Sidney  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  Parliament,  Penn  issued  a pamphlet  show- 
ing the  importance  of  electing  to  the  great  legislative 
body  of  the  kingdom  wise  men  and  such  as  feared  God 
and  hated  covetousness.  He  not  only  felt  the  deepest 
interest,  but  he  himself  bore  a very  active  part,  in  the 
canvass  for  Sidney,  the  representative  and  devoted 
champion  of  political  freedom.  Sidney  was  triumph- 
antly elected,  in  spite  of  much  unfair  opposition.  But 
soon  after  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament  it  was 
dissolved  by  the  king,  and  another  election  became 
necessary.  Sidney  was  again  duly  returned,  but  he  was 
prevented  from  taking  his  place  in  Parliament  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  royalist  party.  It  was  a bitter  disap- 
pointment to  Penn  ; but,  in  proportion  as  he  lost  hope  of 
freedom  in  England,  he  bent  his  thoughts  more  earnestly 
towards  realizing  the  dream  of  his  youth, — the  founding 
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sf  a new  and  more  perfect  commonwealth  amid  the 
forests  of  North  America.  In  1675  he  had  been  chosen 
umpire  to  settle  a dispute  between  Edward  Byllinge  and 
John  Fenwick  (both  Quakers)  respecting  their  claims 
to  a tract  of  land  known  as  West  Jersey.  He  decided 
in  favour  of  Byllinge  ; but  the  latter,  having  become 
much  embarrassed  in  his  affairs,  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
creditors  gave  up  to  them  his  interest  in  the  territory. 
At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Byllinge,  Penn  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  creditors  as  a joint  trustee.  Within  the 
next  two  or  three  years  several  vessels  came  to  West 
Jersey,  with  about  eight  hundred  emigrants,  of  whom  the 
greater  number  were  Quakers.  Through  the  influence 
of  Penn  there  was  adopted  a very  liberal  constitution, 
among  the  provisions  of  which  were  the  right  of  free 
worship  and  the  right  of  the  people  (with  only  very  slight 
restrictions)'  to  legislate  for  themselves.  There  was  to 
be  no  imprisonment  for  debt : the  property  of  the  debtor 
being  given  up  to  his  creditors,  he  himself  was  to  go 
free.  Penn  had  inherited  from  his  father  a claim  against 
the  government  of  ,£16,000.  In  1680  he  obtained  from 
the  king,  in  payment  of  that  claim,  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  immediately  west  of  the  river  Delaware  and  north 
of  Maryland.  In  the  patent  given  by  the  king  the  name 
“ Pennsylvania,”  contrary  to  Penn’s  wishes,  was  applied 
to  the  territory.  He  had  previously  suggested  Sylvania, 
on  account  of  its  being  then  a land  of  forests.  Penn 
offered  twenty  guineas  to  one  of  the  secretaries  to  have 
the  name  changed,  but  he  was  refused.  He  even  applied 
to  the  king;  “for,”  says  he,  “I  feared  lest  it  should  be 
looked  on  as  a vanity  in  me.”  But  the  king  said  it 
should  remain  as  it  was,  the  Penn  having  been  added 
in  honour  of  the  admiral.  The  patent  conferred  upon 
the  people  and  governor  a legislative  power,  so  that 
no  law  could  be  made  nor  money  raised  without  the 
people’s  consent,  and  they  could  pass  what  laws  they 
pleased,  provided  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 
allegiance  which  all  the  colonies  owed  to  the  crown. 
Aided  by  the  counsels  of  Algernon  Sidney  and  others, 
he  drew  up  a masterly  scheme  of  government,  the  wis- 
dom of  which  has  been  amply  vindicated  by  the  expe- 
rience of  two  hundred  years.  The  constitution  which 
Penn  gave  to  his  colony  will  compare  advantageously 
not  merely  with  the  plan  of  government  formed  by  Locke 
for  Carolina,  but  with  any  of  the  systems  of  the  wisest 
lawgivers  that  have  ever  lived.  “ To  understand,”  says 
Dixon,  “ how  much  Penn  was  wiser  than  his  age,  . . . 
he  must  be  measured  not  only  against  unlettered  men 
like  Fox,  but  against  the  highest  types  of  learning  and 
liberality  which  it  afforded.  Between  John  Locke  and 
William  Penn  there  is  a gulf  like  that  which  separates 
the  seventeenth  and  the  nineteenth  century.  Locke 
never  escaped  from  the  thraldom  of  local  ideas.” 

About  the  beginning  of  September,  1682,  Penn  set  sail 
in  the  ship  Welcome,  and  on  the  27th  of  October  cast 
anchor  in  Delaware  Bay,  off  New  Castle.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  Soon  after  he  proceeded  to  the  site  of 
Philadelphia,  then  covered  for  the  most  part  with  lofty 
trees.  About  the  end  of  November,  1682,  was  held  the 
famous  treaty  with  the  Indians,  under  a magnificent 
elm-tree,  in  what  is  now  Kensington.  Of  this  treaty, 
Voltaire  says  it  was  “the  only  league  between  the  abo- 
rigines and  the  Christians  which  was  never  sworn  to 
and  never  broken.” 

Referring  the  reader  to  other  works  for  a more  particu- 
lar account  of  the  early  colony,  we  shall  for  the  future 
confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  personal  history  of  Penn. 
In  1684,  having  committed  the  government  to  the  provin- 
cial council,  he  embarked  for  England,  leaving  behind 
him  in  the  colony  a white  population  of  about  7000  per- 
sons. He  set  sail  on  the  12th  of  August,  and  on  the  6th 
of  October  landed  in  Sussex,  within  seven  miles  of  his  own 
house,  after  an  absence  from  his  family  of  rather  more 
than  two  years.  He  soon  after  visited  the  king  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  by  both  of  whom,  he  says,  he  was  received 
very  graciously.  The  first  use  he  made  of  his  influence 
at  court  was  to  intercede  for  the  persecuted  Quakers, 
against  whom  the  recent  oppressive  enactments  were  at 
that  time  enforced  with  a merciless  rigour.  Their  con- 
scientious scruples  against  swearing  exposed  them  to 


peculiar  hardships.  When  evil-disposed  persons  charged 
them  with  being  disaffected  to  the  government,  they 
might  in  many  instances  have  delivered  themselves  from 
the  hands  of  their  persecutors  by  simply  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy ; but  this  their  religious 
convictions  would  not  permit  them  to  do. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  charges  made  by  Macaulay  against  the  character  of 
Penn,  as  those  charges  have  already  been  completely 
and  unanswerably  refuted,*  and  are  now  rejected  by  all 
candid  and  intelligent  persons  who  have  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  give  them  a careful  examination.  But  another 
accusation,  scarcely  less  formidable,  though  somewhat 
vague,  has  found  supporters  among  men  of  great  intel- 
ligence and  respectability, — namely,  that  the  fact  that 
Penn  enjoyed  such  favour  with  James  II.,  and  that  he 
continued  at  court  after  he  had  every  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  character  of  that  monarch,  proves  him  to 
have  been  either  lax  in  principle  or  deficient  in  the  firm- 
ness of  true  virtue.  If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  then 
we  ought  to  applaud  the  conduct  of  the  early  Christian 
ascetics,  who  held  that  the  best  mode  of  preserving 
one’s  soul  unspotted  and  preparing  it  for  heaven,  was  to 
abandon  all  intercourse  with  a corrupt  world.  But  the 
most  virtuous  and  enlightened  men  of  modern  times 
have  usually  taught  a very  different  doctrine, — that  they 
who,  without  partaking  of  its  sins,  mingle  with  the  world 
for  the  purpose  of  reforming  it,  are  far  more  praise- 
worthy than  those  who,  leaving  it  to  its  fate,  seek  shelter 
for  their  feeble  virtue  in  inactivity  and  selfish  seclusion. 
If  it  shall  be  clearly  shown  that  while  at  court  Penn  was 
guilty  of  a single  act  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
an  honest  man  and  a true  lover  of  his  country,  we  shall 
then  be  prepared  to  abandon  his  defence  ; but  if  the 
whole  charge  against  him  limits  itself  simply  to  this, 
that  he  had  favour  and  influence  with  a corrupt  and 
tyrannical  monarch,  when  it  is  well  known  that  he  often 
exerted  that  influence  successfully  to  restrain  the  injus- 
tice, or  to  soften  the  severity,  of  James,  and  when  there 
is  not  a shadow  of  evidence  that  he  ever,  even  in  a soli- 
tary instance,  exerted  it  for  any  unworthy  purpose, — if 
this,  we  repeat,  be  the  whole  extent  of  the  charge  against 
him,  we  cannot  but  regard  such  an  accusation  as  con- 
ferring on  the  accused  the  highest  honour. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Admiral  Penn  had 
made  a dying  request  to  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards 
James  II.)  that  he  would  be  a friend  and  protector  to 
his  son.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  James,  who  seems  to 
have  cherished  the  warmest  regard  for  the  admiral,  not 
only  never  forgot  his  friend’s  request,  but  appears  to 
have  observed  it  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity.  It 
was  but  natural  that  William  Penn  should  be  sincerely 
attached  to  a prince  who  had  been  his  father’s  friend 
and  was  to  him  a generous  and  faithful  guardian.  He 
doubtless  gave  James  far  more  credit  for  liberality  and 
sincerity  than  he  deserved.  But  his  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion towards  a bigoted  and,  in  some  respects,  an  un- 
scrupulous prince,  appears  never  for  a single  moment 
to  have  warped  him  from  the  path  of  rectitude. 

It  would  have  been  indeed  wonderful  if,  in  the  vio- 
lent party  excitements  of  those  times,  his  character  had 
wholly  escaped  suspicion  and  calumny.  But  the  various 
charges  made  against  him  are  found,  on  examination,  to 
be  unsupported  by  a particle  of  real  evidence.  To  have 
absented  himself  from  court  at  that  time,  when  it  was 
in  his  power  to  do  so  much,  not  only  for  his  persecuted 
brethren,  but  for  all,  of  whatever  name,  who  suffered 
from  unjust  laws  or  from  the  unjust  suspicions  of  the 
government,  would  have  been  a most  culpable  abandon- 
ment of  duty.  Yet  the  fact  that  he  did  not  thus  absent 
himself  has  been  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  ground 
of  all  the  charges  which  the  envious  or  the  misinformed 
have  circulated  against  him.  During  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  Penn  obtained  for  himself  and  his  friends  many 
favours  from  his  sovereign  through  the  mediation  of  the 


* For  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  we  confidently  appeal  to  all 
who  have  dispassionately  and  attentively  read  the  evidence  in  the 
case.  See,  on  this  subject,  Dixon's  “Life  of  Penn;”  W.  E.  For- 
ster’s “William  Penn  and  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,”  1850;  J. 
Paget’s  “New  Examen,”  London,  1861 ; and  the  “Quarterly  Re- 
view” for  April,  1868. 
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Duke  of  York ; but  after  the  accession  of  James  II.  his 
influence  at  court  became  very  great.  He  removed  his 
residence  to  Holland  House,  at  Kensington.  “ His  in- 
fluence with  the  king,”  says  Dixon,  “was  well  known, 
and  every  man  with  a real  grievance  found  in  him  a coun- 
sellor and  a friend “ If  any  fault,”  says  the  same  writer, 
in  another  place,  “can  be  found  with  his  conduct,  it  is 
that  his  charity  was  a little  too  universal,  a little  too 
indiscriminate.”  As  his  sympathies  were  chiefly  with 
the  liberal  party,  he  had  often  occasion  to  intercede  for 
mercy  or  indulgence  to  those  who  were  regarded  by  the 
king  as  his  most  determined  enemies.  And,  though  he 
often  failed  in  obtaining  his  request,  he  appears  never  to 
have  omitted  an  opportunity  of  interceding  when  there 
was  the  slightest  chance  of  success.  He  sometimes 
excited  the  violent  anger  of  James  by  his  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  friends  of  liberty.*  But  nothing  could  deter  him 
from  exercising  that  influence  with  his  sovereign  which 
he  believed  Providence  had  given  him  for  the  most  im- 
portant ends, — the  promotion  of  justice  and  mercy. 

In  1686,  chiefly  through  Penn’s  influence,  a proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  which  more  than  twelve  hundred  im- 
prisoned Quakers  were  set  at  liberty.  Another  proclama- 
tion in  1687  gave  liberty  of  conscience  to  all,  unrestricted 
by  any  tests  or  penalties.  After  the  accession  of  William 
III.,  in  1688,  Penn,  having  incurred  suspicion  on  account 
of  his  intimacy  with  James,  was  tried  before  the  royal 
council  for  treason  ; but,  no  evidence  being  found  against 
him,  he  was  discharged.  He  was  subsequently  tried  for 
conspiracy,  and  was  again  honourably  acquitted.  In  the 
early  part  of  1694  he  lost  his  wife  Gulielma ; about  two 
years  after  he  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Hannah  Cal- 
lowhill.  In  1696  his  eldest  son,  Springett  Penn,  died 
of  consumption.  He  made  in  1699  a second  visit  to 
America.  But,  learning  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  the 
colony  that  there  was  a measure  before  the  House  of 
Lords  for  bringing  all  the  proprietary  governments  under 
the  crown,  he  returned  to  England  in  1701.  Happily, 
the  obnoxious  measure  was  soon  after  abandoned. 

In  consequence  of  the  bad  management  and  dishonesty 
of  some  of  the  agents  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the 
care  of  his  property,  he  sustained  great  losses,  and  be- 
came so  involved  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  the  claims  of 
his  creditors.  He  preferred  to  go  to  prison  rather  than 
attempt  to  satisfy  certain  unjust  and  extortionate  claims 
which  the  very  agent  who  had  mismanaged  his  affairs 
brought  against  him.  By  the  intervention  of  some  of 
his  friends,  a compromise  was  effected,  and  he  was  at 
length  released.  It  was  a great  sorrow  to  him  in  his 
latter  years  that,  although  he  had  never  spared  himself 
or  his  means  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  colony, 
when  he  desired  of  the  colonial  legislature  a moderate 
loan  to  relieve  him  from  his  difficulties  it  was  refused. 
Worn  out  at  length  with  the  incessant  labours  and  cares 
of  a life  spent  almost  wholly  in  the  service  of  others,  he 
died,  from  the  effects  of  paralysis,  in  1718. 

For  a full  account  of  William  Penn’s  writings,  and  of 
those  which  relate  to  him,  see  Joseph  Smith’s  “Cata- 
logue of  Friends’  Books,”  vol.  ii.  pp.  282-326. 

See  W.  Hepworth  Dixon,  “ Biographical  History  of  William 
Penn,”  1851;  S.  Janney,  “ Life  of  William  Penn,”  1 vol.  8vo,  1852 ; 
T.  Clarkson,  “ Life  of  William  Penn,”  2 vols.  8vo,  1813  ; J.  Mar- 
sillac,  “Vie  de  G.  Penn,”  2 vols.,  1791;  H.  van  Lil,  “ Leven, 
Gevoelens  en  Lotgevallen  van  W.  Penn,”  2 vols.,  1826  ; Jacob  Post, 
“Popular  Memoir  of  W.  Penn,”  1850;  M.  L.  Weems,  “Life  ofW. 
Penn,”  1829;  W.  A.  Teller,  “ Lebensbeschreibung  des  beriihmten 
W.  Penn,”  1779;  “ Westminster  Review”  for  October,  1850,  (article 
“ William  Penn  and  Lord  Macaulay  ;”)  “ The  Penn  and  Logan  Cor- 
respondence,” published  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
1870. 

Pen'nant,  (Thomas,)  an  English  naturalist  and  an- 
tiquary, born  at  Downing,  in  Flintshire,  in  1726.  He 
published  in  1761  the  first  volume  of  a large  work  on 
British  Zoology,  which  was  translated  into  Latin  and 
German  and  often  reprinted.  A tour  on  the  continent 
in  1765  procured  for  him  the  acquaintance  of  Buffon, 
Haller,  and  Pallas.  In  1771  he  published  a “Synopsis 
of  Quadrupeds,”  an  enlarged  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1781  as  a “ History  of  Quadrupeds.”  This  work  was 
described  by  Cuvier,  about  1823,  as  “still  indispensable.” 
Among  his  other  works  are  the  “ Genera  of  Birds,” 


* For  a curiouL  instance  of  this  kind,  see  Dixon’s  “ Life  of  Penn,” 
pp.  239-40. 


( 1 773,  unfinished,)  a “Second  Tour  in  Scotland  and  a 
Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,”  (2  vols.,  1774-76,)  and  “Arctic 
Zoology,”  (3  vols.,  1784-87,)  which  Cuvier  commends 
as  precieux  to  naturalists.  Died  in  1798. 

See  “The  Literary  Life  of  T.  Pennant,”  by  himself,  1793;  Cuvier, 
“ Histoire  des  Sciences  naturelles  ;”  “ Monthly  Review”  for  January 
and  February,  1772,  and  September  and  October,  1801. 

Pennecuik  or  Pennicuick,  pen'ne-kuk',  ? (Alex- 
ander,) a Scottish  physician  and  writer  on  various 
subjects,  born  in  1652  ; died  in  1722. 

Fennefather,  pSn'fl-ther,  ? (Sir  John  Lysaght,)  a 
British  general,  born  in  1800.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  brigadier  in  India  in  1843.  In  the  Crimean  war 
he  commanded  a brigade  at  the  Alma,  and  a division  at 
Inkerman,  November,  1854. 

Pennethorne,  pSn'thorn,  ? (James,)  an  English  archi- 
tect, born  at  Worcester  in  1801,  was  a pupil  of  Nash 
and  Pugin.  He  designed  many  public  buildings  of 
London,  among  which  are  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  the  General  Record  Repository,  and  an 
addition  to  Somerset  House.  He  was  appointed 
architect  and  surveyor  of  her  Majesty’s  parks,  palaces, 
etc. 

Pennethorne,  (John,)  a younger  brotner  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  studied  the  principles  of  Grecian  architecture 
at  Athens,  and  wrote  a small  work  on  “ The  Elements 
and  Mathematical  Principles  of  the  Greek  Architects,” 
(1844.) 

Penni,  pen'nee,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  a celebrated 
Italian  painter,  surnamed  il  Fattore,  (“the  Steward,”) 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1488.  He  was  in  his  youth  the 
steward  of  Raphael,  who  was  his  friend.  He  aided  Ra- 
phael in  painting  the  cartoons  of  the  Vatican,  and,  after 
the  death  of  his  master,  he  and  Giulio  Romano  finished 
a “ Coronation  of  the  Virgin,”  designed  by  Raphael.  He 
excelled  in  landscapes.  Died  at  Naples  in  1528. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Lanzi,  “History  of 
Painting  in  Italy.” 

Penni,  (Luca,)  a painter  and  engraver,  a brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Florence  about  1500.  He 
worked  for  Henry  VIII.  in  England,  and  with  II  Rosso 
in  Paris. 

Pennington.  See  Penington. 

Fen'ning-ton,  (William,)  an  American  Governor, 
born  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1797.  He  was  elected 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1837,  and  re-elected  four  or 
five  times  between  that  year  and  1843.  He  became  a 
member  of  Congress  in  December,  1859,  and,  after  a 
long  contest,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  by  the 
Republicans  in  February,  i860.  Died  in  February,  1862. 

Fen'ny,  (Edward,)  an  English  portrait-painter,  born 
in  Cheshire  in  1714.  He  was  a professor  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  Died  in  1791. 

Fen'rose,  (Thomas,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  Berk- 
shire in  1743.  He  was  successively  curate  of  Newbury 
and  rector  of  Beckington.  Died  in  1779.  His  poems 
were  published  in  1781. 

Fen-rud'dock,  (John,)  Colonel,  an  English  royal- 
ist, was  one  of  the  leaders  of  an  insurrection  against 
Cromwell  in  1655.  He  was  beheaded  in  the  same  year. 

Pen'ry,  Pen'ri,  or  Ap  Hen'ry,  (John,)  a Welsh 
religionist,  called  Martin  Mar-Prelate,  was  born 
in  1559.  According  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  became  a 
Brownist  or  Anabaptist,  and  wrote  against  the  Anglican 
Church  a tract  entitled  “Martin  Mar-Prelate.”  He  was 
unjustly  condemned  for  sedition  or  felony,  and  executed, 
in  1593. 

See  “ John  Penry,  the  Pilgrim  Martyr,”  by  J.  Waddington,  1854. 

Penthee.  See  Pentheus. 

Penthesilee._  See  Penthesileia. 

Fen-the-si-le'ia  or  Pen-the-si-le'a,  [Gr.  llevdeoi- 
Xeia;  Fr.  Penth£s1l£e,  pSN't&'ze'li',]  the  queen  of  the 
Amazons.  According  to  some  traditions,  she  fought 
against  the  Greeks  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  was  killed 
by  Achilles,  who  admired  too  late  her  beauty  and  valour 
and  lamented  her  fate. 

Pen'theus,  [Gr.  Hevdd>(  ; Fr.  Penthee,  pSN'ti',]  a 
mythical  person,  said  to  be  a son  of  Echion,  and  King  of 
Thebes.  He  was  killed  by  his  mother  and  other  women 
because  he  opposed  the  worship  of  Bacchus  and  ascended 
a tree  to  witness  furtively  their  revels  and  orgies. 
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PentMevre,  de,  (Louis  Jean  Mari  e de  Bourbon,) 
Due,  a French  nobleman,  born  in  1725.  His  daughter 
was  the  mother  of  King  Louis  Philippe.  Died  in  1793. 

Penzance,  (James  Plaisted  Wilde),  Lord,  an 
English  lawyer,  was  born  in  London  in  1816.  Pie  was 
appointed  a baron  of  the  exchequer  in  1859,  judge  of 
the  probate  and  divorce  court  in  1863,  and  dean  of 
arches  in  1875.  In  1864  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
and  sworn  of  the  privy  council. 

Penzel,  (Abraham  Jacob),  a German  philo'ogist, 
born  near  Dessau  in  1749,  was  professor  ot  poetry  at 
Laybach.  He  translated  Strabo’s  “ Geography  ” into 
German,  (1777.)  Died  in  1819. 

Pepe,  (Florestan,)  a Neapolitan  general,  born  at 
Squihace  in  1780,  entered  the  French  service  about  1806, 
served  in  Spain  and  Russia,  and  received  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  from  Murat.  Died  in  1851. 

Pepe,  (Gabriello,)  an  Italian  officer,  cousin  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1781.  He  served  in  the  French 
army  during  the  empire.  About  1822  he  fought  a duel 
at  Florence  with  Lamartine,  who  had  offended  him  by 
some  verses  which  Pepe  regarded  as  injurious  to  the 
Italian  people.  Died  in  1849. 

Pepe,  (Guglielmo,)  a general,  born  in  1783,  was  a 
brother  of  Florestan,  noticed  above.  He  joined  the 
French  party  in  1799,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  marechal- 
de-camp  in  1813.  In  1820  he  was  chosen  commander- 
in-chief  by  the  insurgents  who  rose  against  the  King  of 
Naples.  His  army  was  defeated  or  dispersed  by  the 
Austrians  in  1821,  and  he  escaped  to  England.  In 
1848  King  Ferdinand,  constrained  by  public  opinion, 
gave  him  command  of  an  army  sent  to  aid  the  people 
of  Lombardy.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Revo- 
lutions and  Wars  of  Italy  in  1847-49,”  (1850.)  Died 
in  1855. 

Pepin.  See  Pepyn,  (Martin.) 

Pepin,  pep'in  or  pip'in,  [Fr.  pron.  peh-piN',]  a son 
of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  was  born  about  802  A.D.,  and 
was  made  King  of  Aquitania  about  817.  He  joined  his 
brothers  Lothaire  and  Louis  in  a revolt  against  his  father 
in  830.  He  died  in  838  A.D.,  leaving  a son  Pepin,  who 
contested  the  succession  with  Charles  the  Bald  and  was 
defeated. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Glndrale.” 

Pepin,  King  of  Italy,  a son  of  Charlemagne,  was  born 
in  776  A.D.,  and  crowned  by  the  pope  in  7S1.  He  died 
in  810,  leaving  a son  Bernard. 

Pepin,  peh-piN',  (Alphonse,)  a French  historical 
and  political  writer,  born  in  Paris.  Among  his  works 
is  “Two  Years  of  Rule,”  (“Deux  Ans  de  Regne,”  1830- 
32.)  Died  in  1842. 

Pepin  le  Bref,  peh-pi.N'  leh  bR§f,  King  of  the  Franks, 
was  a son  of  Charles  Martel,  at  whose  death  he  obtained 
Neustria  and  Burgundy.  Having  propitiated  the  favour 
of  the  pope,  he  confined  the  nominal  king,  Childeric  III., 
in  a monastery  in  751  A.D.,  and  usurped  the  throne.  He 
assisted  the  pope  in  a war  against  the  Lombards,  and 
waged  war  with  success  against  the  Saxons.  He  died  in 
768  A.D.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charlemagne. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Franfais “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdn^rale.” 

Pepin  le  Gros,  peh-piN'  leh  gRo,  or  Pepin  d’He- 
ristal,  (dYrls'til',)  an  ambitious  French  nobleman,  be- 
came Duke  of  Austrasia  in  the  reign  of  Dagobert  II. 
About  680  A.D.  he  assumed  royal  power  as  mayor  of 
the  palace,  and  defeated  Thierri  III.,  King  of  Neustria. 
He  permitted  Thierri  to  retain  the  title  of  king,  and 
the  latter  was  the  first  of  a succession  of  rois  faineants , 
(“do-nothing  kings.”)  Pepin  died  in  714  A.D.,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  Martel. 

Pepoli,  pa'po-lee  or  plp'o-lee,  (Alessandro  Ercole,) 
an  Italian  litterateur , born  at  Venice  in  1757.  He  pub- 
lished a number  of  dramas,  or  dramatic  essays,  entitled 
“ Efforts  of  Italy,”  (“  Tentativi  dellTtalia,”  6 vols.,  1788.) 
Died  in  1796. 

Pepoli,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  litterateur,  born  at  Bologna 
in  1801.  He  was  exiled  for  political  reasons,  and  was 
professor  of  Italian  literature  in  the  London  University 
from  1839  to  1848.  He  composed  for  Bellini  the  words 
of  “ I Puritani,”  an  opera,  and  wrote  other  works,  in 
prose  and  verse. 


Pep'per-ell,  (Sir  William,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  Maine  in  1696,  commanded  at  the  siege  of 
Louisburg,  in  1745.  He  was  made  a baronet  for  his 
services,  and  in  1759  was  appointed  lieutenant-general. 
Died  in  1759. 

See  Parsons,  “Life  of  Sir  W.  Pepperell,”  1856. 

Pepusch,  pa'pdosh,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a German 
musical  composer  and  writer,  born  at  Berlin  in  1667. 
He  settled  in  England  about  1700,  and  received  from 
the  University  of  Oxford  the  degree  of  doctor  in  music, 
He  was  also  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  His 
“Treatise  on  Harmony”  (1731)  still  enjoys  a high  repu- 
tation. Died  in  1752. 

Pepyn,  pi-pin',  sometimes  written  Pepin,  (Martin,) 
a Flemish  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  about  1570.  He 
worked  at  Rome  for  some  years,  and  painted  religious 
subjects.  His  works  are  highly  praised.  Died  at  Rome 
in  1641. 

Pepys,  (Charles  C.)  See  Cottf.nham. 

Pepys,  pips,  (Lady  Charlotte  Maria,)  a daughter 
of  Lord-Chancellor  Cottenham,  is  the  author  of  “ Quiet 
Moments,”  “ Female  Influence,”  and  other  works. 

Pepys,  (Samuel,)  an  English  gentleman,  gossip,  and 
connoisseur,  celebrated  as  the  writer  of  a diary,  was 
born  in  1632,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  acts  of  the  navy  in  1660,  and 
retained  this  important  position  until  1673.  His  official 
duties  brought  him  into  the  favourable  notice  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  was  lord  high  admiral.  He  was 
secretary  to  the  admiralty  for  about  four  years,  ending 
at  the  revolution,  (1688.)  In  1684  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  well  versed  in  naval 
affairs,  and  was  a connoisseur  in  the  fine  arts.  His 
reputation  is  founded  on  his  “ Memoirs,  comprising  a 
Diary  from  1659  to  1669,”  which  was  published  in  1825. 
Died  in  1703. 

See  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  November,  1825,  and  October, 
1S49 ; “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  October,  1849. 

Pepys,  (William  Haseldine,)  F.R.S.,  an  English 
chemist  and  philosopher,  born  in  London  in  1775.  " He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Askesian  Society,  and 
an  active  member  of  the  London  Institution  and  of 
the  Geological  Society.  His  skill  in  the  construction 
of  chemical  apparatus  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
science.  He  was  associated  with  William  Allen  in 
successful  researches  on  respiration,  and  was  a friend 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Died  in  1856. 

Peranda,  pi-rin'di,  (Santo,)  a Venetian  painter, 
born  at  Venice  in  1566,  was  a pupil  of  Jacopo  Palma. 
He  learned  to  design  correctly  at  Rome,  and  painted 
many  good  portraits.  Among  his  best  works  are  “The 
Children  of  Niobe,”  and  a “Descent  from  the  Cross.” 
Died  in  1638. 

Perard-Castel,  peh'riR'  kis'tel',  (Francois,)  a 
French  canonist,  born  at  Vire  in  1647;  died  in  1687. 

Perau,  peh-ro',  (Gabriel  Louis  Calabre,)  a French 
biographer  and  editor,  born  in  Paris  in  1700.  He  edited 
the  works  of  Bossuet,  (20  vols.,  1743-53,)  and  continued 
the  “Lives  of  Illustrious  Men  of  France,”  begun  by 
D’Auvigny,  to  which  Perau  added  thirteen  volumes, 
(1754-60.)  Died  in  1767. 

Perceval.  See  Caussin  de  Perceval. 

Per'ce-val,  (John,)  Earl  of  Egmont,  was  born  at 
Barton,  Yorkshire,  in  1683.  He  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal founders  of  a colony  planted  in  Georgia  about  1732. 
He  wrote  several  small  works.  Died  in  1 748. 

Perceval,  (John,)  second  Earl  of  Egmont,  a son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1711.  He  entered  the  House 
of  Lords,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Lovel  and  Holland,  in 
1762,  and  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  from  1763  to 
1766.  He  wrote  a successful  pamphlet  named  “Faction 
detected  by  the  Evidence  of  Facts.”  Died  in  1770. 

Perceval,  (Spencer,)  a minister  of  state,  born  in 
London  in  1762,  was  a son  of  the  preceding.  He  studied 
law,  and  practised  with  success  on  the  Midland  circuit. 
Having  been  returned  to  Parliament  in  1796,  he  became 
a supporter  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  an  able  speaker.  He  was 
appointed  solicitor-general  in  1801,  and  attorney-general 
in  1802.  At  the  death  of  Pitt  (1806)  he  went  out  of 
office.  He  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1807, 
and  first  lord  of  the  treasury  (prime  minister)  at  the 
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death  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  (1809.)  He  opposed 
reform  and  liberal  measures,  and  pursued  the  foreign 
policy  of  Pitt.  On  the  nth  of  May,  1812,  he  was  as- 
sassinated with  a pistol  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  John  Bellingham,  a merchant,  who  had 
resolved  to  kill  some  member  of  the  ministry  because 
they  had  rejected  or  neglected  a private  claim  which  he 
had  preferred. 

See  “Autobiography  of  William  Jerdan,”  vol.  i.  chap,  xviii.  ; 
Charles  V.  Wii. liams,  “Life  of  the  Right  H011.  S.  Perceval,” 
1812;  Henri  de  Lasalle,  “Essai  biographique  sur  M.  Perceval,” 

l8l2. 

Percheron,  p§Rsh'r6N',  (Achille  Remy,)  a French 
naturalist,  born  in  Paris  in  1797.  He  published  several 
works  on  entomology. 

Percier,  p£R'se-i',  (Charles,)  a distinguished  French 
architect,  born  in'T764,  in  Paris,  was  a pupil  of  Gisors. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  gained  a prize,  which  enabled 
him  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Rome.  He  formed  a friend- 
ship with  the  architect  Fontaine,  with  whom  he  was 
constantly  associated  in  his  professional  labours  until 
his  death.  They  were  employed  by  Bonaparte  to  restore 
and  complete  the  palaces  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre. 
Among  their  works  are  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Car- 
rousel, and  the  northern  wing  of  the  court  of  the  Tuile- 
ries. By  their  skill  and  taste  in  design  they  produced 
in  their  art  a reformation  similar  to  that  which  David 
effected  in  painting.  They  published  some  excellent 
works,  among  which  is  “ The  Palaces,  Mansions,  and 
other  Modern  Edifices  designed  at  Rome,”  (1798.)  (See 
Fontaine,  Pierre  Franqois.)  Percier  died  in  1838. 

Fer'ci-val,  (James  Gates,)  an  eminent  American 
poet  and  scholar,  born  at  Berlin,  Connecticut,  in  1795. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1815,  and,  having  sub- 
sequently studied  medicine,  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in 
1823.  He  published  in  1822  his  “Prometheus,”  a poem 
in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  also  two  volumes  of  miscella- 
neous poetry  and  prose.  He  was  appointed  in  1824 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  In  1827  he  was  employed  by  Dr.  Webster  to 
revise  the  manuscript  of  his  large  Dictionary,  and  in 
1835  was  appointed  conjointly  with  Professor  C.  U. 
Shepard  to  make  a geological  survey  of  Connecticut,  a 
report  of  which  he  published  in  1842.  He  brought  out 
in  1843  “The  Dream  of  a Day,  and  other  Poems.”  He 
was  appointed  in  1854  State  Geologist  of  Wisconsin  ; 
but  while  preparing  his  second  report  his  health  declined, 
and  he  died  in  May,  1856.  He  had  published  in  1833 
an  excellent  translation  of  Malte-Brun’s  “ Geography.” 

See  “Life  and  Letters  of  James  G.  Percival,”  by  J.  H.  Ward, 
i860;  “North  American  Review”  for  January,  1822,  (by  Edward 
Everett,)  April,  1826,  and  July,  i860. 

Per'cl-val,  (Thomas,)  a popular  English  medical  and 
moral  writer,  born  at  Warrington  in  1740.  He  settled 
in  1767  at  Manchester,  where  he  practised  with  success, 
and  founded  the  “ Manchester  Philosophical  Society” 
about  1780.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “Essays, 
Medical  and  Experimental,”  (3  vols.,  1767-78,)  “A 
Father’s  Instructions,  consisting  of  Moral  Tales,”  etc., 
(1788,)  and  “Medical  Ethics,”  (1803.)  He  was  a dis- 
senter from  the  Anglican  Church.  Died  in  1804. 

See  “ Life  ofT.  Percival,”  by  his  son,  prefixed  to  his  works,  1807. 

Percy.  See  Northumberland. 

Per'cy,  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  noble  English 
family,  descended  from  William  de  Percy,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  possessed  several 
manors  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  York.  He  was 
probably  a Norman.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a Henry 
de  Percy  acquired  Alnwick  and  other  estates  in  North- 
umberland. Another  Henry  de  Percy,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  married  Mary  Plantagenet,  a great-grand- 
daughter of  King  Henry  ill.,  and  had  two  sons,  Henry, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Thomas,  Earl  of  Worces- 
ter. Henry  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  a son  of  Henry 
last  named,  rebelled  against  Henry  IV.,  and  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  (1403.)  A son  of  Hotspur 
was  restored  to  the  earldom,  fought  for  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  and  fell  at  Saint  Alban’s,  in  1455,  leaving 
several  sons,  who  were  killed  in  the  war  of  the  Roses. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a Percy,  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, was  executed  for  rebellion,  (1572.) 


Percy,  pSit'se',  (Pierre  Francois,)  Baron,  an  emi- 
nent French  surgeon,  born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1754. 
He  became  about  1792  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  and  organized  in  concert 
with  Larrey  a corps  mobile  of  surgeons  with  ambulances. 
Attached  to  the  grand  army,  he  served  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  empire,  except  those  of  Russia  and  Saxony. 
He  was  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris,  and 
wrote  several  able  treatises  on  surgery.  Died  in  1825. 

See  A.  F.  Silvestre,  “ Notice  biographique  sur  Percy,”  1825; 
“ Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  Percy,”  by  his  nephew  Laurent,  1827  ; 
“ Biographie  Medicale.  ” 

Percy,  (ThoMas,)  an  Englishman  of  noble  family, 
was  one  of  the  leading  conspirators  in  the  famous  Gun- 
powder Plot,  (1604-05.)  He  was  executed  in  the  early 
part  of  1606. 

Percy,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  scholar  and 
writer,  was  born  in  Shropshire  in  1728.  He  became 
vicar  of  Easton  Maudit  in  1756,  chaplain  to  the  king  in 
1769,  Dean  of  Carlisle  in  1778,  and  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
Ireland,  in  1782.  His  reputation  is  founded  on  an  in- 
teresting work,  entitled  “ Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry,”  (1765,)  which  has  enjoyed  a great  popularity. 
He  translated  from  the  French  Mallet’s  “Northern 
Antiquities,”  (1770.)  Among  his  works  are  a “Key 
to  the  New  Testament,”  (1765,)  and  “The  Hermit  of 
Warkworth,”  a poem,  (1770.)  Died  in  1811.  He  was 
a friend  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

See  Nichols,  “Literary  Anecdotes.” 

Perczel,  p§Rt'sel,  (Moricz,)  a distinguished  Hunga- 
rian general,  born  at  Tolna  in  1814.  He  gained  several 
victories  over  the  Austrians  in  1848,  but  after  the  defeat 
of  Temesvar  he  took  refuge  in  Turkey,  and  afterwards 
settled  in  the  island  of  Jersey. 

Per-dic'cas  [Gr.  ITepiSi/aazf]  I.,  King  of  Macedon,  was, 
according  to  Herodotus,  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  750  B.c. 

Perdiccas  II.,  King  of  Macedon,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Alexander  I.  He  waged  war  against  the 
Athenians.  Died  about  413  B.C. 

Perdiccas  III.,  a son  of  Amyntas  II.  of  Macedon, 
began  to  reign  about  364  B.c.  He  was  killed  in  battle 
against  the  Illyrians  in  359,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Philip  II. 

Perdiccas,  [Gr.  Hcp&'/ocaf,]  a prominent  Macedonian 
general,  who  commanded  a division  of  the  army  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  invasion  of  Asia,  was  a son 
of  Orontes.  It  is  reported  that  Alexander,  on  his  death- 
bed, gave  his  royal  signet  to  Perdiccas,  as  if  to  designate 
him  for  the  office  of  regent.  Having  obtained  command 
of  the  household  troops  who  guarded  the  young  king, 
he  exercised  the  power  of  regent,  or  chief  minister,  and, 
to  secure  the  succession  of  Roxana’s  son,  put  her  rival 
Statira  to  death.  He  also  put  to  death  his  rival  Me- 
leager. He  failed  in  a matrimonial  intrigue  in  relation 
to  Cleopatra,  a sister  of  Alexander,  and  became  the 
enemy  of  Antigonus  and  Antipater,  who  formed  with 
Ptolemy  a coalition  against  him.  Perdiccas  found  an 
able  adherent  or  ally  in  Eumenes,  (who  opposed  Antip- 
ater and  Antigonus  in  Asia  Minor,)  and  marched  against 
Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  He  met  with  a reverse  near  the 
Nile,  and  was  killed  by  his  mutinous  soldiers,  in  321 
B.c.,  leaving  the  reputation  of  a crafty,  cruel,  and  am- 
bitious man. 

See  Arrian,  “Anabasis;”  Justin,  books  xii.  and  xiii. ; Droy- 
SEN,  “Geschiclite  Alexanders.” 

Per'dix,  [Gr.  Ilepdif,]  a nephew,  or,  as  some  say,  a 
sister,  of  Daedalus,  was  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the 
saw,  the  compasses,  and  other  implements.  According 
to  the  fable,  Perdix  was  changed  into  a partridge. 

Pereda,  de,  di  pYra'Dfi,  (Antonio,)  an  eminent 
Spanish  painter,  born  at  Valladolid  in  1599.  He  painted 
history  and  genre  with  success,  and  was  patronized 
by  the  Duke  of  Olivarez.  He  excelled  in  colouring. 
Among  his  works  is  a picture  of  “ Human  Vanity.” 
Died  in  1669. 

Perefixe,  de,  deh  pYrYfeks',  (Hardouin  de  Beau- 
mont,) a French  historian,  born  at  Beaumont  in  1605. 
He  was  appointed  preceptor  to  Louis  XIV.  in  1642, 
succeeded  Balzac  in  the  French  Academy  in  1654,  and 
wrote  a “ History  of  Henry  IV.,”  (1661,)  which,  says 
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M.  Weiss,  will  assure  him  a durable  reputation.  He 
became  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  1662,  and  required  the 
Port-Royalists  to  subscribe  the  formulary  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander VII.  Died  in  December,  1670,  or  January,  1671. 

See  “ Gallia  Christiana,”  tome  vii. 

Peregrino  (or  Peregrini)  da  Cesena,  pl-ri-gRee'- 
no  (or  pl-rl-gRee'nee)  dl  chl-sa'nl,  a celebrated  Italian 
engraver  and  worker  in  niello,  flourished  about  1500  or 
1520.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  Nagler  gives  a list 
of  many  prints  ascribed  to  him. 

Per-e-grI'nus  Fro'te-us,  a Greek  Cynic  philosopher, 
notorious  for  his  vices  and  licentious  life,  was  born  at 
Parium,  on  the  Hellespont,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of 
the  Antonines.  He  committed  suicide  by  fire  at  the 
Olympic  games,  in  165  A.D. 

See  “De  Morte  Peregrini,”  by  Lucian,  (who  witnessed  his  death.) 

Pereira,  pl-ra/e-rl,  (Bartholomew,)  a Portuguese 
epic  poet,  flourished  about  1640,  and  wrote  “Paciecis.” 

Pereira,  pk-ra'e-ri,  (Gomez,)  a Spanish  physician 
and  writer,  who  lived  about  1570. 

Pereira,  [Fr.  Pereire,  peh-rlR',]  (Jacob  Rodri- 
guez,) a Spaniard,  born  in  Estremadura  in  1715,  is 
called  the  first  instructor  of  deaf-mutes.  He  removed 
to  Bordeaux  about  1742,  and  exhibited  a pupil  before 
the  king,  who  granted  him  a pension  in  1751.  Died 
in  1780. 

Pereira,  pe-ree'ra  or  pa-ra'ra,  (Jonathan,)  an  Eng- 
lish physician  and  pharmacologist,  born  in  London  in 
1804.  He  published  an  excellent  work  entitled  “ Ele- 
ments of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,”  (2  vols., 
1839,)  regarded  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete treatise  on  materia  medica  in  the  English  language, 
and  a treatise  “On  Food  and  Diet,”  (1842,)  which  is 
highly  commended.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  assistant 
physician  to  the  London  Hospital.  He  became  full  phy- 
sician to  the  same  hospital  in  1851.  Died  in  1853. 

Pereira,  (Manoel,)  a Portuguese  sculptor  of  high 
reputation,  was  born  in  1614.  He  worked  in  Spain, 
and  died  at  Madrid  in  1667. 

Pereira  or  Pereyra,  (Nuno  Alvarez  or  Nunez  Al- 
varez,) a general  and  statesman,  called  “ the  Portuguese 
Cid,”  was  born  in  1360.  He  gained  victories  over  the 
Spaniards.  Died  in  1431. 

See  A.  de  Escobar,  “ Heroe  Portuguez.  Vida  del  Sefior  N.  A. 
Pereyra,”  1670;  Da  Costa,  “DeVita  et  Rebus  gestis  N.  A.  Pe- 
reirse,”  1723. 

Pereira  de  Figueiredo,  pi-ra'e-ri  di  fe-gl-e-ra'do, 
(Antonio,)  a learned  Portuguese'writer,  born  at  Macao 
in  1725.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the  Jesuits,  and  he 
wrote  an  able  work  against  the  temporal  power  of  the 
pope,  entitled  “Theological  Essays,”  (“Tentativa  Theo- 
logica,”  1766.)  He  published  a Latin  Grammar,  (1752,) 
a Portuguese  version  of  the  Bible,  (23  vols.,  1778-90,) 
and  other  works.  Died  at  Lisbon  in  1 797- 

Pereire,  (Emile  and  Isaac,)  French  financiers, 
grandsons  of  Jacob  Rodriguez,  noticed  above,  were 
born  at  Bordeaux  in  1800  and  1806  respectively.  They 
gained  distinction  as  originators  of  the  railway  from 
Paris  to  Saint-Germain  in  1835,  and  other  railroads,  and 
continued  throughout  their  lives  to  take  a leading  part 
in  the  financial  matters  of  Paris.  Emile  died  in  1875, 
Isaac  in  1880.  They  were  the  chief  founders  of  the 
Ci  edit  Mobilier,  established  in  1852. 

Perelle,  (Gabriel,)  a French  designer  and  etcher, 
born  at  Vernon-sur-Seine ; died  in  1675.  His  sons, 
Nicolas  and  Adam,  were  engravers.  Adam  was  born 
in  1638,  and  died  in  1695. 

Perenna.  See  Anna  Perenna. 

Peres,  pl'rSs',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  littirateur, 
who  wrote  a curious  work,  entitled  “ How  Napoleon 
never  Existed,”  etc.,  (“Comme  quoi  Napoleon  n’a  ja- 
mais existe,  ou  grand  Erratum,”  etc.,  1817,  often  re- 
printed.) Died  in  1840. 

Pereyra,  pl-riVerl,  (Diogo,)  a skilful  Portuguese 
landscape-painter7~was  born  about  1570.  His  favourite 
subjects  were  the  “Burning  of  Troy,”  and  the  “Com- 
bustion of  Sodom.”  Died  in  1640. 

Pereyra,  (Manoel,  and  Nuno  Alvarez.)  See  Pe- 
reira. 

Perez,  pa/rSth  or  pee'rez,  (Antonio,)  a Spanish 
courtier,  born  about  1540,  was  a son  of  Gonzalo  Perez, 

a,  e,  T,  0,  u,  y,  long;  1,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  i,  0,  vi,  y, 


who  was  secretary  of  state  under  Charles  V.  and  Philip 
II.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1567,  and  obtained 
the  confidence  and  favour  of  the  king,  who  used  him 
as  his  instrument  in  the  assassination  of  Escovedo,  the 
intriguing  secretary  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  (1578.) 
Soon  after  this  event,  Perez  and  the  princess  Eboli  were 
arrested  by  order  of  Philip,  who,  it  appears,  induced 
Perez  to  give  up  all  the  papers  which  would  implicate 
him  in  the  death  of  Escovedo.  Subjected  to  the  rack, 
Perez  confessed  his  own  share  in  that  crime,  and  ac- 
cused the  king  of  complicity  in  it.  About  1590  he 
escaped  from  prison,  and  sought  refuge  at  Saragossa, 
the  citizens  of  which  rose  in  arms  to  protect  him  and 
assert  their  own  civil  rights.  He  escaped  to  France, 
published  an  account  of  his  sufferings,  (1594,)  and 
received  a pension  from  Henry  IV.  Died  at  Paris  in 
1611,  or,  as  others  say,  1616. 

See  Prescott,  “ History  of  Philip  II. Antonio  Perez, 
“ Memorial  y Relaciones,”  1598;  S.  Bermudez  de  Castro,  “An- 
tonio Perez,”  Madrid,  1841  ; Mignet,  “Antonio  Perez  et  Philippe 
II,”  1845;  Motley,  “The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic ;”  “Fraser’s 
Magazine”  for  December,  1867. 

Perez,  (Antonio,)  a Spanish  painter,  who  lived  about 
1550,  was  one  of  the  three  founders  of  the  Academy  of 
Seville. 

Perez,  (Antonio,)  a Spanish  jurist,  born  at  Alfaro,  on 
the  Ebro,  in  1583.  He  became  professor  of  civil  law  at 
Louvain  in  1628,  and  wrote  several  works.  Died  at 
Louvain  in  1672. 

Perez,  pa'redz,  (Davide,)  a composer,  of  Spanish 
origin,  born  at  Naples  in  1711.  He  composed  p pular 
operas,  among  which  is  “ Semiramide.”  Died  in  1778. 

Perez,  (Don  Josh  Joaquin),  an  able  Chilian  states- 
man, born  at  Santiago  de  Chili  in  1801.  He  was  chosen 
a deputy  to  Congress  in  1833,  and  was  appointed 
minister  of  finance  in  1844.  In  1849  he  became  foreign 
minister.  In  the  summer  of  1861  he  was  elected 
president,  an  office  which  he  retained  until  1871. 

Perez,  (Juan,)  a Spanish  poet,  born  at  Toledo  in 
1512,  wrote  a Latin  poem  named  “Magdalena,”  (1552,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1545. 

Perez  Galdos,  (Benito),  a Spanish  novelist, 
born  in  1845.  Among  his  woiksare“La  Fontana  de 
Oro,”  and  “ La  Familia  de  Leone  Roch.” 

Perez  de  Pineda,  (Francisco),  a painter,  born  at 
Seville,  was  a pupil  of  Murillo.  Died  about  1682. 

Ferfetti,  p§R-fet'tee,  (Bernardino,)  an  Italian  im- 
provisator, born  at  Sienna  in  1681.  He  exercised  in 
public  his  talent  of  extempore  versification  on  all  sub- 
jects. He  is  said  to  have  been  the  best  improvisator  of 
Italy  in  his  time.  Died  in  1747. 

Pergamini,  p§R-gl-mee'nee,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Fossombrone,  lived  about  1600.  He 
published  a good  “Treatise  on  Grammar,”  (1602.) 

Pergola,  della,  del'll  p§R'go-li,  (Angelo,)  an  able 
Italian  general,  born  near  the  line  between  Tuscany  and 
the  Romagna.  He  served  the  Duke  of  Milan  against 
the  Florentines.  Died  in  1427. 

Pergolese.  See  Pergolesi. 

Pergolesi,  p§R-go-ll'see,  or  Pergolese,  pSR-go-Ia'si, 
[Fr.  Pergolese,  pSR'go'llz',]  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a 
celebrated  Italian  composer,  born  at  Jesi  about  1708, 
(some  say  in  1704.)  He  studied  at  Naples  under  Gae- 
tano Greco  and  Durante.  In  1731  he  produced  a dra- 
matic work  called  “ The  Servant  Mistress,”  (“  La  Serva 
Padrona,”)  which  was  warmly  applauded.  He  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  sacred  music.  Among  his  works  is  a 
celebrated  and  pathetic  “ Stabat  Mater,”  for  two  voices, 
“ Dixit  Dominus,”  a motet,  and  “ Salve  Regina,”  a motet. 
His  death  is  variously  dated  1736,  1737,  and  1739. 

See  FiItis,  “ Biographic  UniverseUe  des  Musiciens;”  C.  Blasis, 
“ Biografia  di  Pergolese;”  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illus- 
tri;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Peri,  pa'ree,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Florence  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  composed  the  music  of  “ Dafne,”  (1594,)  and  “The 
Death  of  Eurydice,”  lyrical  dramas.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  in  1601. 

Fer-i-an'der,  [Gr.  Uepiavdpog  ; Fr.  P£riandre,  pl'- 
re'SNdR',]  tyrant  of  Corinth,  began  to  reign  about  625 
B.c.  He  is  usually  reckoned  among  the  Seven  Sages  of 
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Greece, — probably  on  account  of  his  skill  and  success  in 
kingcraft.  His  rule  was  at  first  mild,  but  became  severe 
and  arbitrary.  It  is  reported  that  he  consulted  the  tyrant 
of  Miletus  in  relation  to  the  best  mode  of  maintaining 
his  power,  and  that  that  tyrant  answered  by  cutting  off 
the  tallest  ears  in  a field  of  corn.  Periander  followed 
this  advice  by  depressing  the  noble  and  rich.  Died  about 
585  B.C. 

See  Herodotus,  “History;”  Aristotle,  “ Politics;”  Schu- 
bert, “ Periander  von  Korinth,”  1765. 

Periander,  pi-re-in'der,  (Gilles,)  a Latin  poet,  born 
at  Brussels  about  1545,  wrote  the  “Mirror  of  the  Owl,” 
(“Noctuae  Speculum,”  1567.) 

Periandre.  See  Periander. 

Pericaud,  pVre'ko',  (Marc  Antoine,)  a French 
antiquary  and  biographer,  born  at  Lyons  in  1782.  He 
published  works  on  the  antiquities  of  Lyons,  and  wrote 
articles  for  the  “ Biographie  Universelle.”  In  1827  he 
was  made  keeper  of  the  public  library  of  Lyons. 

Per'I-cles,  [Gr.  IIcpi/fAyr  ; Ger.  Perikles,  pa're-klSs,] 
an  illustrious  Athenian  statesman,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est orators  that  ever  lived,  was  a son  of  Xanthippus,  who 
defeated  the  Persians  at  Mycale.  His  mother,  Agariste, 
was  a niece  of  Clisthenes.  He  studied  various  arts  and 
sciences  under  Damon  the  musician,  Zeno  of  Elea,  and 
Anaxagoras.  “The  philosopher,”  says  Plutarch,  “who 
gave  him  that  force  and  sublimity  of  sentiment  superior 
to  all  the  demagogues,  who  formed  him  to  that  admi- 
rable dignity  of  manners,  was  Anaxagoras.”  He  kept 
himself  aloof  from  public  affairs  for  some  years  after  he 
had  arrived  at  manhood.  About  470  B.c.  he  began  his 
public  career  as  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party,  and, 
lest  he  should  make  himself  too  cheap  among  the  people, 
reserved  himself  for  great  occasions.  He  had  a grace- 
ful figure,  a sweet  voice,  and  complete  self-command. 
“Adorning  his  orations  with  the  rich  colours  of  philos- 
ophy,” says  Plutarch,  “adding  the  loftiness  of  imagina- 
tion and  all-commanding  energy  with  which  philosophy 
supplied  him,  to  his  native  powers  of  genius,  and  using 
whatever  he  found  to  his  purpose  in  the  study  of  nature, 
he  far  excelled  all  other  orators.” 

He  gained  popularity  by  a law  that  the  people  should 
enjoy  theatrical  amusements  at  the  public  expense,  and 
deprived  the  Areopagus  of  the  judicial  power  which  ren- 
dered it  a dangerous  engine  of  the  aristocracy,  (461  B.C.) 
About  this  date  he  used  his  influence  to  procure  the 
ostracism  of  Cimon,  the  leader  of  the  conservative  or 
aristocratic  party.  Pericles  displayed  courage  at  the 
battle  of  Tanagra,  in  457,  and  proposed  the  decree  that 
Cimon  should  be  recalled  from  exile.  After  the  death 
of  Cimon  and  the  ostracism  of  Thucydides,  (444  B.C.,) 
Pericles  directed  the  government  with  undisputed  su- 
premacy. “ He  became  sole  master  of  Athens,”  says 
Plutarch;  “he  kept  the  public  good  in  his  eye,  and  pur- 
sued the  strait  path  of  honour.”  He  commanded  in  the 
Samian  war,  which  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Samos  in 
440  B.c.,  and  extended  the  influence  of  Athens  by  plant- 
ing colonies  at  Chalcis,  Sinope,  Thurii,  and  other  places. 
He  expended  the  public  money  profusely  in  the  erection 
of  magnificent  temples  and  monuments,  which  have 
never  been  equalled  as  models  of  art  and  taste.  Under 
his  auspices  the  Parthenon  was  built  and  was  adorned 
with  the  sculptures  of  Phidias.  The  age  of  Pericles  was 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  Grecian  art  and  dramatic 
literature.  He  silenced  those  who  murmured  at  his  ex- 
travagance in  building,  by  an  offer  to  pay  the  expense 
out  of  his  own  purse  on  condition  that  his  name  alone 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  new  edifices. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Pericles  was  not  less  far-sighted 
than  his  internal  policy.  He  constantly  opposed  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  foreign  conquest  which  the  Athe- 
nians were  prone  to  entertain,  and  took  effectual  measures 
to  render  the  maritime  power  of  Athens  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  state.  The  long  walls  which  connected 
Athens  with  the  sea,  and  protected  it  from  the  attack  of 
an  army  by  land,  formed  an  important  part  of  his  foreign 
policy,  continuing  on  a gigantic  scale  the  plans  of  Themis- 
tocles.  This  measure  exci  ted  great  alarm  among  the  Spar- 
tans and  their  allies.  Under  his  administration  Athens 
became  an  imperial  state,  with  an  extensive  list  of  allies, 
partly  free  and  partly  tributary,  and  attained  the  maxi- 


mum of  her  power.  To  subvert  this  power,  the  Spartans 
organized  a league  and  involved  all  Greece  in  the  great 
Peloponnesian  war,  which  began  in  431  B.c.  The  mova- 
ble property  of  the  Athenians  was  conveyed  within  the 
walls  of  the  capital,  and,  while  the  enemy  ravaged  Attica, 
the  fleet  of  Pericles  made  reprisals  on  the  coast  of  the 
Peloponnesus. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  campaign,  Pericles  pronounced 
a long  and  inimitable  funeral  oration  on  those  who  had 
fallen  in  battle.  “The  eleven  chapters  of  Thucydides 
which  comprise  this  funeral  speech,”  says  Grote,  “are 
among  the  most  memorable  relics  of  antiquity,  consider- 
ing that  under  the  language  and  arrangement  of  the 
historian  ...  we  possess  the  substance  and  thoughts 
of  the  illustrious  statesman.  . . . After  a few  words  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  empire,  and  on  the  glorious  efforts 
as  well  as  endurance  whereby  their  forefathers  and  they 
had  acquired  it,  Pericles  proceeds  to  sketch  the  plan  of 
life,  the  constitution,  and  the  manners  under  which  such 
achievements  were  brought  about.”  (Chap,  xlviii.) 

In  the  second  year  of  the  war  a great  plague  raged  at 
Athens.  The  people  became  so  demoralized  that  they 
deprived  Pericles  of  command  and  punished  him  with 
a fine.  He  had  recovered  his  influence  a short  time 
when  he  died,  in  the  autumn  of  429  B.C.  “As  a military 
commander,”  says  Grote,  “though  noway  deficient  in 
personal  courage,  he  rarely  courted  distinction,  and  was 
principally  famous  for  his  care  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens. 
His  private  habits  were  sober  and  recluse,  . . . while 
the  tenderest  domestic  attachment  bound  him  to  the 
engaging  and  cultivated  Aspasia.”  (See  Aspasia.)  To 
use  the  language  of  a writer  in  the  “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,”  “he  wielded  the  powers  of  his  majestic 
intelligence  and  the  stores  of  his  spacious  imagination 
with  consummate  ease  and  mastery.” 

See  Plutarch,  “Lives;”  Thucydides,  “History;”  Grote, 
“ History  of  Greece,”  chaps,  xlv.,  xlvi.,  xlvii.,  xlviii.,  and  xlix.  ; 
Kuffner,  “Perikles  der  Olympier;  biographische  Darstellung,”  2 
vols.,  1809;  Clarisse,  “Vita  Periclis,”  Utrecht,  1835;  Thirlwall, 
“History  of  Greece:”  F.  von  Raumer,  “Perikles  und  Aspasia,” 
1810;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Pe-ric'ly-tus,  a Greek  sculptor,  of  whom  little  is 
known,  lived  probably  about  420  b.c.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  as  a pupil  of  Polycletus. 

Perier.  See  Perrier. 

Perier,  pVre-i',  (Auguste  Casimir  Victor  Lau- 
rent,) a litterateur , born  in  Paris  in  1811,  was  a son  of 
Casimir,  noticed  below.  He  was  elected  a deputy  in 
1846,  and  sat  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1849.  He 
voted  with  the  majority,  and  protested  against  the  coup 
d'etat  of  December,  1851.  He  wrote  for  the  “ Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes”  on  finance  and  other  subjects. 

Perier,  (Casimir,)  a French  minister  of  state,  was 
born  at  Grenoble  in  1777.  He  became  about  1800  a 
partner  of  his  brother  Scipion  in  a banking-house,  (in 
Paris,)  which  engaged  in  large  industrial  enterprises  and 
was  prosperous.  In  1817  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  which  he  acted  with  the  opposition.  He 
gave  an  active  support  to  the  popular  cause  in  the  revo- 
lution of  1830,  and  succeeded  Lafitte  as  prime  minister 
(president  of  the  council)  on  the  13th  of  March,  1831. 
He  intervened  with  an  army  to  aid  the  revolted  Belgians, 
but  resisted  the  popular  pressure  which  would  have  in- 
volved France  in  a war  against  the  allied  powers  for  the 
liberty  of  the  Poles.  Died,  of  cholera,  in  May,  1832. 

See  Lomenie,  “Galerie  des  Contemporains ;”  Guizot,  “Mi- 
moires;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale  ;”  “Blackwood’s  Maga- 
zine” for  July  and  August,  1838. 

Perier,  (Jacques  Constantin,)  a French  mechanician 
and  constructor  of  steam-engines,  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1742 ; died  in  1818. 

Periers,  des.  See  Desperiers. 

Peries,  pVre'Ss',  (Jean  Vincent,)  a French  littera- 
teur, born  in  1785.  He  produced  a translation  of  the 
complete  works  of  Machiavel,  (12  vols.,  1823-26,)  which 
is  commended.  He  wrote  many  notices  of  artists  for 
the  “Biographie  Universelle.”  Died  in  Paris  in  1829. 

Perignon,  pi'r6n'y6N',  (Alexis,)  a French  painter, 
born  in  Paris  in  1806.  He  gained  a medal  of  the  first 
class  in  1844. 

Perignon,  (Pierre,)  a French  monk,  born  at  Saint- 
Menehould  about  1640.  He  was  procureur  of  the  abbey 
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of  Hautvilliers,  and  is  said  to  have  rendered  a great 
service  to  Champagne  by  perfecting  the  quality  of  its 
wine.  He  wrote  a treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  grape 
and  the  fabrication  of  wine.  Died  in  1715. 

Perignon,  de,  deh  pi/r£n,y6N/,  (Dominique  Cathe- 
rine,) Marquis,  a French  general,  born  near  Toulouse 
in  1754.  He  became  a general  of  division  in  1793,  suc- 
ceeded Dugommier  as  general-in-chief  of  the  army  in 
Spain,  and  gained  a victory  at  Escolain  November,  1794. 
He  negotiated  a treaty  of  alliance  with  Spain  at  Madrid 
in  1796.  In  1804  he  became  a marshal  of  France.  Died 
in  1818. 

Perigord.  See  Talleyrand. 

Perikles.  See  Pericles. 

Perin,  pi'riN',  (Henri  Charles  Xavier,)  a Belgian 
economist,  born  at  Mons  in  1815,  wrote  a treatise  “On 
Riches  in  Christian  Societies,”  (“  De  la  Richesse  dans 
les  Societes  chretiennes,”  2 vols.,  1861.) 

Perin,  pi'riN',  (Ll£  Louis,)  a French  portrait-painter, 
born  at  Rheims  in  1753,  excelled  in  miniatures.  Died 
in  1817. 

Perm,  (Ren£,)  a French  litterateur , born  in  Paris  in 
1774.  He  wrote  dramas,  biographies,  and  other  works. 
He  published  “ The  Thoughts  and  Maxims  of  Rousseau,” 
(1820,)  and  “The  Thoughts  and  Maxims  of  Voltaire,” 
(2  vols.,  1821.)  Died  in  1858. 

Peringskiold,  pn'rings-chold',  (Johan,)  a Swedish 
antiquary,  bom  at  Strengnas  in  1654.  His  original  name 
was  Peringer.  He  published  “Monuments  of  Upland,” 
(“Monumenta  Uplandica,”  2 vols.,  1710-19,)  and  other 
works,  of  some  value.  Died  in  1720. 

Perino  del  Vaga,  pa-ree'no  dSl  vi'gi,  written  also 
Pierino  (pe-i-ree'no)  del  Vaga,  an  Italian  painter, 
whose  proper  name  was  Pietro  Buonaccorsi,  (boo-611- 
Ik-kor'see,)  was  born  in  Tuscany  in  1500  or  1501.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Raphael,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Vatican.  According  to  Vasari,  he  was  the 
greatest  designer  of  the  Florentine  school  after  Michael 
Angelo.  About  1528  he  removed  from  Rome  to  Genoa, 
where  he  painted  admirable  frescos  in  the  palace  of  Ad- 
miral Doria.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Creation  of 
Eve,”  a fresco,  a “Holy  Family,”  (in  oil,)  and  “The 
Combat  of  Horatius  Codes.”  Died  at  Rome  in  1547. 

See  Vasaet,  “Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Lanzi,  “History  of 
Painting  in  Italy.” 

Perion,  p&'re'dN',  (Joachim,)  a French  monk  and 
linguist,  born  in  Touraine  about  1500.  He  wrote  “The 
Lives  of  the  Apostles,”  (1551,)  and  translated  the  works 
of  Aristotle,  (7  vols.,  1540-59.)  Died  in  1559. 

Per'it,  (Pelatiah,)  an  American  merchant,  born  at 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1785.  He  settled  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  1809,  acquired  a fortune  by  trade,  and 
became  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  1853. 
He  was  distinguished  for  active  benevolence.  Died  in 
March,  1864. 

See  Hunt’s  “Merchants’  Magazine”  for  April,  1864. 

Ferizonius,  pi-re-zo'ne-us,  (James  Voorbroek — 
voR'bRook,)  an  eminent  Dutch  philologist  and  critic, 
born  at  Dam,  in  the  province  of  Groningen,  in  October, 
1651.  He  studied  under  Graevius  at  Leyden,  became 
rector  of  the  gymnasium  of  Delft  in  1674,  and  professor 
of  history,  etc.  at  Franeker  in  1681.  In  1685  he  pub- 
lished an  excellent  critical  work  on  the  ancient  writers 
of  Roman  history,  entitled  “ Animadversiottes  Histori- 
cae,”  etc.  He  was  professor  of  history  and  the  Greek 
language  at  Leyden  from  1693  to  1715,  and  wrote  many 
dissertations  on  classical  subjects.  Died  in  1715. 

See  “Life  of  Perizonius,”  prefixed  to  his  “ Opuscula  minora,”  2 
vols.,  1740;  Wilhelm  Kramer,  “Elogium  J.  Perizonii,”  1828. 

Per'kins,  (Elisha,)  an  American  physician,  known 
as  the  inventor  of  the  “Metallic  Tractors,”  was  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1740.  He  practised  at  Plainfield,  Con- 
necticut. His  metallic  tractors,  and  his  system,  called 
Perkinism,  were  in  high  repute  for  a time,  but  soon 
sunk  into  neglect.  He  died  in  1799. 

Perkins,  (George  Roberts,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  born  in  Otsego  county, 
New  York,  in  1812,  was  appointed  in  1858  deputy  State 
engineer  and  surveyor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He 
has  published,  among  other  works,  a “Treatise  on  Al- 
gebra,” (1841,)  “ Elements  of  Geometry,”  (1847,)  “Trigo- 


nometry and  Surveying,”  (1S51,)  and  “Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry.” 

Perkins,  (Jacob,)  an  American  mechanician  and  in- 
ventor, born  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  1766. 
Among  his  principal  inventions  are  a machine  for  cut- 
ting and  heading  nails  at  once,  a gun  in  which  steam 
was  successfully  used  for  propelling  instead  of  powder, 
the  bathometer,  for  measuring  the  depth  of  water,  and 
the  pleometer,  to  mark  the  speed  with  which  a vessel 
moves.  He  also  substituted  steel  for  copper  plates  in 
engraving  bank-notes.  Died  in  1841. 

See  Henry  Howe,  “Lives  of  Eminent  American  Mechanics,” 
1847. 

Perkins,  (James  H.,)  an  American  writer,  born  about 
1810,  was  a son  of  Samuel  G.  Perkins,  of  Boston.  He 
contributed  to  the  “North  American  Review.”  Died  at 
Cincinnati  in  1849. 

Perkins,  (Nathan,)  an  American  theologian,  born 
at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1749.  He  served  as  min- 
ister at  West  Hartford  about  sixty-five  years.  He  pub- 
lished a volume  of  Sermons,  (1795,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1838,  aged  eighty-eight. 

Perkins,  (Simon,)  an  American  general,  born  at 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  about  1770.  He  served  in  the 
war  of  1812-14.  Died  in  Warren,  Ohio,  in  1844. 

Perkins,  (Thomas  Handasyd,)  a wealthy  American 
merchant,  born  at  Boston  in  1764.  He  gave  his  house 
and  grounds  on  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  valued  at  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the 
Blind,  called  also  the  Perkins  Institution.  He  likewise 
gave  large  sums  to  the  Boston  Athenaeum  and  General 
Hospital.  Died  in  1854. 

See  “ Memoir  of  T.  H,  Perkins,”  by  T.  G.  Carey. 

Per'kins,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  Calvinistic 
divine,  born  at  Marston,  in  Warwickshire,  in  1558.  He 
preached  in  Saint  Andrew’s,  a parish  of  Cambridge. 
Among  his  works,  which  were  highly  praised  by  Bishop 
Hall,  are  “ Foundation  of  the  Christian  Religion,”  and 
commentaries  on  several  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
Died  in  1602.  His  works  were  translated  into  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 

Perkins,  (William,)  an  Englishman,  celebrated  for 
longevity,  died  in  New  Hampshire  in  1732,  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  years. 

Permoser,  p§R'mo-zer,  ( Balthasar,  ) a German 
sculptor,  born  at  Kammer,  in  Bavaria,  in  1651.  He 
worked  for  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Berlin,  from  which  he 
removed  to  Dresden  in  1710.  Among  his  works  are  an 
“Ecce  Homo,”  and  a statue  of  Prince  Eugene.  Died 
in  1732. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyldopaedie.” 

Perne,  p§Rn,  (Franqois  Louis,)  a French  musician, 
born  in  Paris  in  1772.  He  was  appointed  inspector- 
general  of  the  Conservatory  in  1816.  He  wrote  on  the 
musical  notation  of  the  Greeks.  Died  in  1832. 

Pernetti,  peR'iiYte',  or  Pernety,  pern'te',  (Jacques,) 
a French  priest  and  mediocre  writer,  born  in  Forez  in 
1696  ; died  in  1777. 

Pernety,  pSRn'te',  (Antoine  Joseph,)  a French 
litterateur , born  at  Roanne  in  1716.  He  became  libra- 
rian of  Frederick  the  Great  some  time  after  1766,  and 
returned  to  France  in  1783.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  a “ Dictionary  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Engraving,”  (1757,)  and  a “Voyage  to  the  Falkland 
Islands,”  (2  vols.,  1769.)  Died  in  1801. 

Pernety,  (Joseph  Marie,)  Vicomte,  a French  gene- 
ral, born  at  Lyons  in  1766.  He  served  as  colonel  at 
Austerlitz  and  Jena.  As  general  of  division,  he  con- 
tributed to  the  victories  of  Wagram,  Borodino,  (1812,) 
and  Dresden,  (1813.)  Died  in  1856. 

Pernot,  p§R'no',  (Alexandre  Franqois,)  a French 
landscape-painter,  born  at  Vassy  (Haute-Marne)  in  1793. 
He  gained  a first  medal  in  1839. 

Perofski  or  Perowski,  pi-rov'skee,  (Leon  Alexie- 
vitch,)  a Russian  general  and  politician,  born  in  1791. 
He  became  minister  of  the  interior  in  1841,  and  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  about 
1852.  Died  in  1856. 

Peron,  pi'rdN',  (Franqois,)  a French  naturalist,  born 
at  Cerilly  (Allier)  in  1775.  He  accompanied  Baudin  in 
his  expedition  to  the  South  Sea  in  1800,  as  physician 
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and  zoologist,  collected  more  than  100,000  specimens  of 
animals,  and  wrote  a “ Voyage  of  Discovery  to  Southern 
Lands,”  (“Voyage  de  Decouvertes  aux  Terres  aus- 
trales,”  4 vols.,  1811-16,)  a work  of  much  merit.  Died 
in  1810. 

See  the  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  August,  1810. 

Peroni,  pi-ro'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Parma  about  1700;  died  in  1776. 

Perotti,  pi-rot'tee,  (Niccol6,)  an  eminent  Italian 
grammarian,  born  in  Umbria  in  1430.  He  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Siponto,  or  Manfredonia,  in  1458.  He  wrote 
a Latin  grammar,  (1473,)  “ Cornucopia,  or  Commentaries 
of  the  Latin  Language,”  (“  Cornucopia,  sive  Commen- 
tary Linguae  Latinae,”  1489,)  and  other  works.  He 
translated  into  Latin  the  first  five  books  of  Polybius. 
Died  in  1480. 

P&rouse,  pYrooz',  (Jean  Franqois  Galaup  de  la — 
gYlo'  deh  It,)  an  eminent  French  navigator,  born  at  or 
near  Albi  (Tarn)  in  1741.  He  entered  the  royal  navy  in 
1756,  became  lieutenant  in  1775,  and  fought  against  the 
English  in  the  American  war,  (1778-83.)  In  1782  he 
took  the  British  fort  York,  on  the  west  coast  of  Hudson 
Bay.  He  was  selected  by  the  government  to  command 
an  exploring  expedition,  and  sailed  with  the  Boussole 
and  Astrolabe  in  August,  1785.  Having  doubled  Cape 
Horn,  he  sailed  northward  to  the  sixtieth  degree,  and 
explored  the  coast  between  that  point  and  California. 
In  the  autumn  of  1786  he  crossed  the  ocean  to  Macao. 
He  explored  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  from  China  to 
Avatsha  in  Kamtchatka,  from  which  point  he  sailed  to 
Botany  Bay.  The  last  letter  received  from  him  by  his 
friends  was  dated  at  Botany  Bay,  February  7,  1788. 
About  1826  it  was  ascertained  that  he  and  his  party 
perished  by  shipwreck  at  Vanicoro,  (or  Wanicoro). 

Perowne,  (John  James  Stewart,)  an  English 
theologian,  was  born  at  Burdwan  in  1823.  He  was 
Halsean  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  University 
from  1875  till  his  appointment  to  the  deanery  of 
Peterborough  in  1878.  His  principal  work  is  a transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms. 

Per-pen'na,  or  Per-per'na,  (M.  Vento),  a Roman 
officer,  was  a partisan  of  Marius  in  the  civil  war.  He 
served  under  Sertorius  in  Spain  about  five  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  assassins  of  Sertorius.  He  was  defeated 
by  Pompey  in  Spain  and  put  to  death,  (72  B.C.) 

Ferpinian,  plii-pe-ne-in',  [Lat.  Perpinia'nus,]  (Pe- 
dro Juan,)  a Spanish  scholar,  born  in  the  province  of 
Valencia  in  1530.  He  was  professor  of  eloquence  at 
Rome.  His  “ Eighteen  Orations,”  (“  Orationes-  duo- 
deviginti,”  1587,)  arguments  for  the  old  religion,  were 
very  popular.  Died  at  Paris  in  1566. 

See  Lazert,  “ De  Vita  et  Scriptis  P.  J.  Perpiniani,”  1749. 

Perpinianus.  See  Perpinian. 

Perquit,  pSR'ke',  (S£bastien  Birgy,)  a French  gene- 
ral, born  in  the  department  of  Bas-Rhin  in  1768.  He 
served  with  distinction  during  the  first  empire.  Died 
in  1856. 

Perrache,  pi/rish',  (Michel,)  a French  sculptor, 
born  at  Lyons  in  1686  ; died  in  1750. 

Perraud,  pi'ro',  (Jean  Joseph,)  a French  sculptor, 
born  at  Monay  (Jura)  in  1821.  He  obtained  a medal  of 
the  first  class  in  1855. 

Perrault,  pYro',  (Charles,)  a French  author,  born 
in  Paris  in  1628.  Having  obtained  the  favour  of  Col- 
bert, he  was  appointed  controller-general  of  the  king’s 
buildings,  (batiments.)  He  was  admitted  into  the  French 
Academy  in  1671.  He  scandalized  the  admirers  of 
ancient  classic  authors  by  his  “ Parallel  between  the 
Ancients  and  Moderns,”  (4  vols.,  1688-98,)  which  was  the 
signal  of  a long  literary  contest.  This  work  was  refuted 
by  Boileau  in  his  “Reflections  on  Longinus.”  Among 
his  other  works  is  one  entitled  “ The  Illustrious  Men  of 
the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,”  (1696-1701.)  “ Perrault  would 
probably  have  been  surprised,”  says  the  “ Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generate,”  “if  any  one  had  predicted  to 
him  that  he  should  owe  his  immortality  exclusively  to 
his  ‘Fairy-Tales,’  (‘Contes  des  Fees,’  1697,)”  which 
obtained  great  success  in  the  nursery.  Died  in  1703. 

See  “ Memoires  de  Perrault,”  first  published  in  1759;  Sainte- 
Beuve,  “Causeries  du  Lundi,”  tome  v. ; “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdnerale.” 


Perrault,  (Claude,)  a celebrated  French  architect, 
born  in  Paris  in  1613,  was  a brother  of  the  preceding. 
His  reputation  is  founded  on  the  design  of  the  fafade  of 
the  Louvre.  Colbert  having  invited  the  artists  of  France 
to  compete  for  this  work,  the  design  of  Perrault  was 
preferred.  The  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  commenced  in 
1666  and  finished  in  1670,  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  structures  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
also  the  architect  of  the  Observatory  of  Paris.  He  pub- 
lished a translation  of  Vitruvius,  (1673,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1688. 

See  Fontenay,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes Cicognara,  “Storia 
della  Scultura;”  Quatrem£re  de  Quincy,  “Vies  des  plus  illustres 
Architectes.” 

Perray.  See  Duperray. 

Perreau,  pi'ro',  (Jean  Andr6,)  a French  writer  and 
jurist,  born  at  Nemours  in  1749.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Tribunat,  (1800-04,)  and  one  of  the  rapporteurs  of 
the  Code  Civil.  Among  his  works  are  “ Elements  of 
Natural  Legislation,”  (1801,)  and  “Elements  of  Roman 
Civil  Law,”  (“Juris  civilis  Romani  Elementa,”  1809.) 
Died  in  1813. 

Perreciot,  pgR'se-o',  (Claude  Joseph,)  a French 
antiquary,  born  at  Roulans  in  1728.  He  wrote  “On  the 
Civil  State  of  Persons,  etc.  among  the  Gauls,  from  the 
Celtic  Times  to  the  Adoption  of  the  Common  Laws,” 
( Continues,)  (1784-86.)  Died  in  1798. 

Perree,  pYrY,  (Jean  Baptiste  Emmanuel,)  a French 
admiral,  born  in  Picardy  in  1761.  He  was  killed  in  a 
battle  against  Nelson  in  1800. 

Perrein,  pk'r&N',  (Jean,)  a French  naturalist,  born 
in  1750.  He  travelled  in  Africa  and  North  America. 
Died  at  New  York  in  1805. 

Perrenot.  See  Granvelle. 

Perret,  pYrY,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a French  cutler  and 
writer,  born  at  Beziers  in  1730.  He  invented  surgical 
instruments,  and  wrote  “ On  the  Art  of  Shaving  One- 
self,” (1769.)  Died  in  1784. 

Perrier.  See  P£rier. 

Perrier  or  Perier,  pYre-Y,  (Franqois,)  a painter  and 
engraver,  was  born  in  Burgundy  about  1590.  He  worked 
at  Rome  and  Paris,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Academy  of  the  latter  city.  He  painted  the  Hotel  de  la 
Vrilliere,  at  Paris.  His  engravings  of  antique  statues, 
etc.  are  commended.  Died  at  Paris  about  1654. 

Ferrimezzi,  p§r-re-m§t'see,  (Giuseppe  Maria,)  an 
Italian  prelate  and  writer,  born  in  Calabria  in  1670  ; 
died  in  1740. 

Perrin,  pYrix',  (Alphonse,)  a French  painter  of 
history  and  landscapes,  born  in  Paris  in  1798. 

Perrin,  (Claude.)  See  Victor,  Duke  of  Belluno. 

Perrin,  (Jean  Paul,)  a French  historian  and  Prot- 
estant minister,  born  at  Lyons  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Vaudois,”  (1619.) 

Perrin,  (Maximilien,)  a French  novelist,  born  in 
Paris  in  1796. 

Perrin,  (Narcisse,)  a French  Orientalist,  born  at 
Lyons  in  1795.  He  wrote  a work  on  Persia,  entitled 
“La  Perse,”  (7  vols.,  1823.) 

Perrin,  (Olivier  Stanislas,)  a French  painter,  born 
at  Rostrenen  in  1761  ; died  in  1832. 

Perrin,  (Pierre,)  a French  poet,  born  at  Lyons,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  writer  of  French  operas.  He 
produced  a musical  drama,  entitled  “ Pastorale,”  in  1659, 
and  obtained  letters-patent  to  open  an  academy  of  music 
in  Paris  in  1669.  Died  in  1680. 

Perrin  des  Vosges,  pYr&x'  di  vozh,  (Jean  Bap- 
tiste,) a Frenchman,  born  at  fipinal.  He  was  elected 
in  1792  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he  opposed  the 
excesses  of  the  royalists  and  terrorists.  He  sat  in  the 
Council  of  Elders  in  1798,  and  was  the  first  president 
of  the  corps  legislatif,  about  1800.  Died  in  1815. 

Perron,  Du.  See  Duperron. 

Perrone,  p§r-ro'ni,  (Giovanni,)  an  eminent  Italian 
theologian,  born  at  Chieri  (Piedmont)  in  1794.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  “ Theological  Lessons,” 
(“  Praelectiones  Theologicae,”  9 vols.,  1835  et  seq.,)  which 
ran  through  twenty-five  editions.  He  became  rector  of 
the  Roman  College  in  1853. 

Perronet,  pYro'nY,  (Jean  Rodolphe,  ) an  able 
French  engineer  and  architect,  born  at  Suresne,  near 
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Paris,  in  1708.  He  became  first  engineer  of  the  roads 
and  bridges  of  France  about  1750,  and  organized  the 
ficole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees,  which  was  frequented  by 
students  from  foreign  countries.  He  was  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Among  his  master-pieces 
are  the  bridges  of  Neuilly,  Nemours,  and  Pont  Louis 
XVI,  Paris.  He  invented  a number  of  machines.  Died 
in  1794.  “ Perronet,”  says  A.  Jadin,  “was  for  bridges 

one  of  those  creative  geniuses  whose  appearance  makes 
an  epoch.”  (“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.”) 

_ See  Bertrand,  “Notice  sur  Perronet;”  Prony,  “Notice  histo- 
rique  sur  Perronet,”  1829. 

Perrot.  See  Ablancourt,  d\ 

Perrot,  ph'ro',  (Charles,)  a French  Protestant  min- 
ister, born  in  1541,  preached  at  Geneva,  and  advocated 
toleration.  Died  in  1608. 

Perrot,  (Ferdinand  Victor,)  a French  painter,  born 
at  Paimboeuf  in  1808.  He  removed  in  1840  to  Saint 
Petersburg,  where  he  was  patronized  by  the  imperial 
family.  Died  in  1841. 

Per'rot,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  courtier  or  states- 
man, born  about  1527,  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  1583.  Died  in  1592. 

Perrottet,  pl'ro'tk',  (G.  Samuel,)  a French  bot- 
anist, born  in  1793.  He  wrote  narratives  of  voyages 
to  Senegal  and  other  places,  and  a “ Flora  of  Sene- 
gambia,”  (1831.) 

Per'ry,  (James,)  an  able  British  journalist,  born  at 
Aberdeen  in  1756.  He  became  a resident  of  London 
about  1776,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a reporter  for 
the  “General  Advertiser.”  He  was  afterwards  editor 
of  the  “Gazetteer”  and  the  “Morning  Chronicle,”  a 
Whig  organ,  which  he  edited  more  than  twenty  years. 
He  improved  the  method  of  reporting  speeches,  by 
employing  a succession  or  relay  of  reporters  on  the 
same  speech.  Died  in  1821. 

See  William  Jerdan,  “Men  I have  known,”  London,  1866. 

Perry,  (John,)  an  English  engineer,  born  about  1670. 
He  entered  the  service  of  Peter  the  Great,  as  engineer, 
in  1698,  and  published  a work  called  “The  State  of 
Russia  under  the  Present  Czar,”  (1716.)  Died  in  Eng- 
land in  1 733. 

Per'ry,  (Matthew  Galbraith,)  an  American  naval 
officer,  born  at  South  Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  in  1795, 
was  a brother  of  Commodore  Perry.  Lie  served  in  the 
Mexican  war  of  1847,  and  in  1852  commanded  the  expe- 
dition to  Japan,  which  opened  the  way  to  intercourse 
between  that  country  and  the  United  States.  An  account 
of  this  voyage  was  published,  in  3 vols.,  in  1856.  Died 
in  1858. 

Perry,  (Oliver  Hazard,)  a distinguished  American 
commodore,  born  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1785. 
On  the  13th  of  September,  1813,  as  commander  of  a 
squadron  on  Lake  Erie,  he  defeated  the  British  under 
Commodore  Barclay,  after  an  engagement  of  three  hours. 
For  this  brilliant  victory  he  was  made  a captain  and 
received  from  Congress  a gold  medal.  Having  been 
appointed  commander  of  a squadron  bound  for  the  coast 
of  Columbia,  he  died  of  yellow  fever,  in  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  in  August,  1819. 

See  “ National  Portrait- Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,  ”vol.  ii. 

Fersaeus,  per-see'us,  [ILpcraio?,]  a Greek  philosopher, 
surnamed  Cittie'us  because  he  was  born  at  Cittium,  in 
Crete.  He  was  a favourite  disciple  of  Zeno  the  Stoic, 
and  flourished  about  260  B.c.  He  was  patronized  by 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  appointed  him  governor  or 
commander  at  Corinth.  According  to  Pausanias,  he 
was  killed  at  the  capture  of  Corinth,  in  243  B.c.  He 
wrote  several  works,  which  are  lost. 

Perse.  See  Persius. 

Persee.  See  Perseus. 

Per-seph'o-ne,  [Gr.  Hepaetpov?/ ; Fr.  Persephone, 
peR's&'fon',]  the  Greek  name  of  Proserpine,  which  see. 

Perses.  See  Perseus,  King  of  Macedonia. 

Per'seus,  [ Gr.  Hepaevp  ; Fr.  PersEe,  p§r's&',]  a 
famous  hero  and  demi-god  of  classic  mythology,  was 
called  a son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae.  (See  Danae.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  fable,  King  Polydectes  extorted  from 
him  a rash  promise  to  bring  to  him  the  head  of  Medusa. 
To  equip  him  for  this  enterprise,  Minerva,  Mercury, 
and  the  Nymphs  gave  him  winged  sandals,  a helmet 


which  rendered  him  invisible,  and  a mirror  by  means 
of  which  he  could  see  the  image  of  the  Gorgon  and 
avoid  the  petrifying  effect  of  looking  at  the  reality. 
After  he  had  cut  off  her  head,  he  flew  through  the  air 
to  Ethiopia,  where  he  rescued  Andromeda  from  a sea- 
monster  and  married  her. 

Per'seus  or  Fer'ses,  [Gr,  Hepoevg ; Fr.  PersEe, 
p§R'si',[  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Philip  V.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  179  B.c.  Before 
this  date,  by  perfidy  and  intrigues,  he  had  procured  the 
death  of  his  brother  Demetrius.  He  began  early  to  pre- 
pare for  a renewal  of  hostilities  against  the  Romans,  who 
declared  war  against  him  in  171  b.c.  Several  campaigns 
were  fought,  without  decisive  results,  until  L.  ZEmilius 
Paulus  took  command,  in  168  B.C.  He  defeated  Per- 
seus with  great  loss  at  Pydna,  in  June,  168,  after  which 
the  whole  kingdom  submitted  to  the  victors.  Perseus 
escaped  from  this  battle,  but  was  soon  taken  prisoner, 
and  was  kept  in  captivity  at  Alba  until  his  death,  about 
164  B.c. 

See  Livy,  “ History  of  Rome,”  books  xxxviii.-xlv. 

Perseus,  a Greek  painter  and  disciple  of  Apelles, 
flourished  about  300  B.c.  He  is  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

Persiani,  pgR-se-S'nee,  (Fanny  Tacchinardi — tik- 
ke-naR'dee,)  an  Italian  operatic  singer,  born  in  Rome  in 
1818.  She  married  a composer  named  Persiani  about 

1835.  Died  in  1867. 

Persigny,  (per-seen'ye,)  de,  [Fr.  pron.  deh  plR'sSn'- 
ye',]  (Jean  Gilbert  Victor  de  Fialin — deh  fe'i'liN',) 
Comte,  a French  minister  of  state,  born  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Loire  in  1808.  He  became  about  1833  a zealous 
partisan  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
instigator  of  the  attempt  made  by  him  at  Strasbourg  in 

1836.  In  1840  he  was  arrested  with  Louis  Napoleon  at 
Boulogne,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  twenty 
years.  He  was,  however,  released  before  the  revolution 
of  1848,  and  renewed  his  intrigues.  In  January,  1852, 
he  obtained  the  office  of  minister  of  the  interior,  which 
he  resigned  in  June,  1854.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  London  in  1855,  was  reappointed  minister  of  the  in- 
terior in  November,  i860,  and  removed  in  June,  1863. 
Died  in  1872.  M.  Delaroa  published  in  1866  a work 
entitled  “ Le  Due  de  Peisigny  et  l’Empire.” 

See  H.  Castille,  “ Le  Comte  de  Persigny;”  E.  de  Mirecourt, 
“M.  de  Persigny.” 

Persil,  p§r's&1',  (Jean  Charles,)  a French  politician 
and  advocate,  born  at  Condom  in  1785.  He  was  minister 
of  justice  in  1834  and  1835.  He  published  a good  work, 
entitled  “Regime  hypothecate,”  (1809.) 

Persio,  plR'se-o,  (Ascanio,)  an  Italian  philologist, 
born  at  Matera  about  1550.  He  wrote  a “Treatise  on 
the  Conformity  of  the  Italian  Language  with  the  Greek,” 
etc.,  (1592.)  His  brother  Antonio  wrote  several  works 
on  philosophy.  Died  after  1608. 

Persius,  per'she-us,  [Fr.  Perse,  pSrss,]  or,  more  fully, 
Au'lus  Per'sius  Plac'cus,  [It.  Aulo  Persio  Flacco, 
ow'lo  piR'se-o  fiik'ko,]  a celebrated  Roman  satirical 
poet,  was  born  of  an  equestrian  family  at  Volaterrae, 
in  Etruria,  in  34  A. D.  He  was  a pupil  of  Cornutus 
the  Stoic,  to  whom  he  became  attached  by  an  intimate 
friendship,  which  lasted  until  the  death  of  Persius.  He 
associated  with  Lucan  and  Seneca.  His  moral  character 
appears  to  have  been  excellent.  He  died  prematurely 
in  November,  62  A.D.,  leaving  six  satires,  extending 
altogether  to  only  six  hundred  and  fifty  hexameter  lines. 
Though  his  language  is  obscure,  his  style  unpolished, 
and  his  delineations  of  men  and  manners  greatly  inferior 
to  those  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  his  sententious  satires 
have  been  very  popular  in  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  mod- 
ern times.  His  object  is  to  inculcate  the  morality  of 
the  Stoics.  Among  the  chief  merits  of  his  satires  is 
the  moral  beauty  of  his  doctrines.  His  dialogues  are 
remarkably  spirited,  and  display  much  dramatic  power. 
The  best  English  versions  of  Persius  are  those  by  Dryden, 
Gifford,  Brewster,  and  Howes.  Among  the  best  editions 
of  the  text  are  those  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  (Paris,  1605,) 
Konig,  (Gottingen,  1803,)  and  O.  Jahn,  (Leipsic,  1843.) 

See  “A.  Persii  Flacci  Vita,”  attributed  by  some  scholars  to  Sue- 
tonius; G.  Massa,  “ Osservazioni  e Racconto  della  Vitadi  A.  Per- 
sio Flacco,”  1666;  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale ;”  N.  J.  S^lis,  “Dissertation  sur 
Perse,”  1783. 
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Person,  pgR's&N',  (F£lix,)  a French  writer,  born  at 
Caen  in  1795.  He  published  several  books  on  the  breed- 
ing of  horses. 

Persona,  p?R-so'n?i,  (Cristoforo,)  an  Italian  Hel- 
lenist, born  at  Rome  in  1416.  He  translated  into  Latin 
some  works  of  Athanasius,  Origen,  and  Chrysostom. 
Died  in  1485. 

Persona,  pgR-so'nii,  (Gobelin,)  a German  chronicler, 
born  in  Westphalia  in  1358;  died  after  1418. 

Fersoon,  pgR-son',  (Christian  Hendrik,)  a Dutch 
botanist  and  physician,  born  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  about  1770.  He  settled  at  Paris  about  1802, 
and  published,  besides  several  interesting  works  on 
cryptogamous  plants,  “Synopsis  of  Plants,”  (“Synopsis 
Plantarum,”  2 vols.,  1805-07.)  Died  in  1836. 

Persoz,  p§R'so',  (Jean  Francois,)  a chemist,  born  in 
Switzerland  in  1805.  He  obtained  a chair  in  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Paris,  in  1852.  He  has 
published  a “Treatise  on  the  Printing  of  Tissues,”  (4 
vols.,  1846,)  and  other  works. 

Persuis,  de,  deh  pgR'su-e',  (Louis  Luc  Loiseau,)  a 
French  composer,  born  at  Metz  in  1769.  He  composed 
operas  and  ballet-music.  Died  in  Paris  in  1819. 

Perthes.  See  Boucher  de  Perthes. 

Perthes,  pgR'tgs,  (Friedrich  Christoph,)  a learned 
German  bookseller  and  publisher,  born  at  Rudolstadt 
in  1772.  He  opened  a bookstore  in  Hamburg  in  1796, 
married  a daughter  of  the  editor  Claudius,  and  made 
acquaintance  with  many  literary  men,  among  whom  were 
Voss,  Stolberg,  Niebuhr,  and  the  Schlegels.  In  1822 
he  removed  to  Gotha,  where  he  published  the  “ Alma- 
nach  de  Gotha.”  He  died  in  1843,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  business  by  his  son  Justus. 

See  “ F.  Perthes  Leben,”  by  his  son  Clemens  Theodor,  2 vols., 
1848;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  November,  1856. 

Perti,  pgR'tee,  (Giacomo  Antonio,)  an  Italian  com- 
poser, born  at  Bologna  in  1661.  He  composed  success- 
ful operas.  Died  in  1756. 

Perticari,  plR-te-ki'ree,  (Giulio,)  Count,  an  Ital- 
ian writer,  born  in  the  Romagna  in  1779.  He  married 
a daughter  of  the  poet  Monti  in  1812.  His  works,  which 
form  two  volumes  of  the  “ Biblioteca  Scelta,”  (Milan, 
1831,)  are  commended.  Died  in  1822. 

See  Montanari,  “Biografia  di  G.  Perticari,”  1836. 

Fer'tl-nax,  (Helvius,)  a Roman  emperor,  born  at 
Alba  Pompeia,  on  the  Tanaro,  in  126  a.d.,  was  a son 
of  a dealer  in  charcoal.  He  was  a teacher  of  grammar 
before  he  entered  the  army.  As  prefect  of  a cohort,  he 
served  with  distinction  against  the  Parthians.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  senate,  and  obtained  command  of  a 
legion  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  179  a.d.  he 
was  consul.  He  suppressed  a mutiny  in  Britain  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
senate  at  the  death  of  Commodus,  in  January,  193  a.d. 
By  the  announcement  of  important  reforms,  and  his 
efforts  to  restore  discipline,  he  made  enemies  among  the 
courtiers  and  praetorians,  who  murdered  him  in  his 
palace  in  March,  193  a.d. 

See  Capitounus,  “Pertinax;”  Dion  Cassius,  “History  of 
Rome;”  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Pertusier,  de,  deh  pgR'tii'ze-i',  (Charles,)  a lit- 
terateur, born  at  Baume-les-Dames,  in  France,  in  1779; 
died  in  1836. 

Pertz,  pgRts,  (Georg  Heinrich,)  a German  historian, 
born  at  Hanover  in  1795.  He  became  royal  librarian 
and  councillor  of  the  archives  in  his  native  city,  and  was 
a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  His 
most  important  work  is  entitled  “ Historical  Monuments 
of  Germany,”  (“  Monumenta  Germania;  historica,”  13 
vols.,  1854.) 

Perugin,  Le.  See  Perugino. 

Perugino,  pi-roo-jee'no,  [called  in  French  Le  P£- 
rugin,  leh  p&'rii'zh&N',]  originally  Pietro  Vanucci, 
(vi-noot'chee,)  written,  also,  Vannucci  and  Vanuzzi, 
an  eminent  Italian  painter,  born  at  Castello  della  Pieve 
in  1446.  He  painted  some  frescos  for  Sixtus  V.  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  Rome,  about  1480,  after  which  he  worked 
at  Florence  and  Perugia,  from  which  circumstance  he 
received  his  surname  il  PERUGINO,  or  “the  Perugian.” 
He  was  a good  colorist,  and  surpassed  most  of  his 
contemporaries  in  the  gracefulness  of  his  heads  and 


figures.  His  style,  however,  is  considered  rather  dry. 
Among  his  best  works  are  an  “Infant  Christ  with  the 
Virgin,”  in  the  Albani  palace,  Rome,  the  frescos  of 
Scriptural  subjects  in  the  Sala  del  Cambio  at  Perugia, 
and  an  oil-picture  of  “The  Holy  Family,”  and  a “Dead 
Christ,”  in  the  Pitti  palace,  Florence.  He  was  the 
master  of  Raphael.  Died  in  1524. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters  B.  Orsini,  “ Vita  di  Pietro 
Perugino,”  1804;  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Mrs. 
Jameson,  “ Memoirs  of  Early  Italian  Painters;”  A.  Mezzanotte, 
“ Commentario  storico  della  Vita  di  P.  Vannucci,”  1836. 

Peruzzi,  pi-root'see,  (Baldassare,)  an  able  Italian 
architect  and  painter,  born  near  Sienna  in  1481.  He 
painted  some  frescos  at  Rome,  and  attained  great  skill 
in  perspective  and  scene-painting.  His  fresco  of  the 
“Judgment  of  Paris,”  in  the  Villa  Belcaro,  is  called 
his  master-piece.  He  designed  the  beautiful  Palazzo 
Massimi,  Rome,  and  the  celebrated  Palazzo  Farnesina, 
in  which  he  painted  “ Perseus  and  Medusa.”  Having 
been  appointed  architect  of  Saint  Peter’s  about  1520,  he 
made  a design  for  that  church  ; but  it  was  not  executed. 
His  works  are  characterized  by  grandeur,  purity  of  de- 
sign, and  nobleness  of  expression.  Died  in  1536. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Lanzi,  “History  of 
Painting  in  Italy  ;”  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  “ Vies  des  plus  illus- 
tres  Architectes.” 

Peruzzini,  pi-root-see'nee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
historical  painter,  born  in  1629 ; died  at  Milan  in  1694. 

Pesarese,  II.  See  Cantarini,  (Simone.) 

Pesaro,  pa/si-ro  or  pgs'i-ro,  (Giovanni,)  an  able 
Venetian  diplomatist,  born  in  1589.  He  was  elected 
doge  in  1658.  Died  in  1659. 

Pescaire,  de,  Marquis.  See  Avalos,  d’. 

Pescara,  de,  Marquis.  See  Avalos,  d’. 

Pescatore,  pgs-kd-to'ri,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Ravenna.  He  wrote  a continuation  of 
Ariosto’s  “Orlando  Furioso,”  (1548,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1558. 

Pesce,  pa'shi,  (Nicola  or  Cola,)  a Sicilian,  who 
was  noted  as  a swimmer  and  diver,  lived  about  1360- 
80.  It  is  said  that  he  dived  into  the  whirlpool  of 
Charybdis  and  brought  up  a gold  cup  which  Frederick 
II.  had  thrown  there  to  test  his  skill. 

Pescennius  Niger.  See  Niger. 

Peselli,  pi-sel'lee,  or  Pesellino,  pi-s£l-lee'no,  (Fran- 
cesco,) a painter,  born  in  1426,  was  a son  of  Pesello, 
noticed  below.  Died  in  1457. 

Peselli,  (Francesco  Pesello,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Florence  in  1380.  He  painted  animals  with 
success.  Died  in  1457. 

Peselli,  (Pesello,)  an  Italian  painter  of  history  and 
animals,  born  at  Florence  in  1404;  died  in  1481. 

Pesh-da'di-an  or  Pish-da'dl-an,  [from  the  Persian 
peshdad  or  pishdad , i.e.  “ lawgiver,”’]  the  name  of  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  ancient  Persian  dynasties,  so  called, 
according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  from  Hoosheng,  (Hu- 
sheng,)  who  was  distinguished  for  his  justice  and  was 
surnamed  Peshdad,  or  the  “lawgiver.”  Kaioomers, 
the  grandfather  of  Hoosheng,  is  commonly  called  the 
founder  of  the  Peshdadian  dynasty,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  established  a code  of  laws  and  a regu- 
lar government  in  Persia.  To  this  line  of  Persian  kings 
belonged  the  famous  Jemsheed,  (or  Jamschid,)  who 
occupies  so  prominent  a place  in  the  ancient  legends  of 
the  East. 

See  Atkinson,  “Abridgment  of  the  Shah  Nameh  of  Firdausi,” 
London,  1832  ; “A  Short  History  of  Persia,”  in  vol.  v.  of  the  works 
of  Sir  William  Jones. 

Pesmes,  de,  deh  pern,  (Franqois  Louis,)  a Swiss 
general,  called  Saint-Saphorin,  (s4n  si'fo'riN',)  was 
born  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  in  1668.  He  was  sent  by 
the  Swiss  government  to  the  Congress  of  Utrecht,  and 
signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  in  1714.  He  entered  the 
service  of  George  I.  of  England  in  1716  as  a general, 
and  was  sent  as  minister  to  Vienna.  Died  in  1737. 

Fesne,  pin,  (Antoine,)  a French  painter,  born  in 
Paris  in  1683.  He  worked  at  Berlin,  to  which  he  was 
invited  by  the  king.  He  painted  many  portraits  and 
historical  pieces,  and  received  the  title  of  first  painter 
to  the  king.  Died  in  Berlin  in  1757. 

Pesne,  (Jean,)  a painter  and  engraver,  the  father  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Rouen  about  1624.  He  en- 
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graved  many  admirable  prints  after  Nicolas  Poussin, 
whose  style  and  spirit  he  reproduced  with  great  success. 
Died  in  Paris  in  1700. 

Pesselier,  pgs'le-i',  (Charles  Ktienne,)  a French 
litterateur , was  born  in  Paris  in  1712.  He  wrote  com- 
edies, fables,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1763. 

Pessuti,  pgs-soo'tee,  ( Giovacchino,  ) an  Italian 
mathematician,  born  at  Rome  in  1743.  He  obtained 
in  1787  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  Roman  Col- 
lege of  Sapienza.  He  wrote  treatises  on  hydraulics  and 
on  the  occultation  of  fixed  stars  by  the  moon,  (1802.) 
Died  in  1814. 

Pestalozzi,  pgs-ti-lot'see,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a 
Swiss  teacher  and  educational  reformer  of  great  merit 
and  influence,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1746.  He  received 
a liberal  education,  and  became  a cultivator  of  the  soil, 
but  in  this  occupation  he  was  not  successful.  He  wrote 
a popular  novel,  “ Leinhardt  und  Gertrud,”  (4  vols., 
1781,)  designed  to  promote  the  better  education  of  the 
poor,  and  “ Inquiries  into  the  Process  of  Nature  for  the 
Development  of  the  Human  Race,”  (1797.)  In  1798  he 
opened  a school  for  orphans  at  Stanz,  where  he  adopted 
a system  of  mutual  instruction.  Having  been  driven 
from  Stanz  by  the  Austrians  in  1799,  he  removed  to 
Burgdorf,  where  his  school  prospered  and  acquired  a 
wide  reputation.  In  1804  he  removed  to  Yverdun. 
He  was  distinguished  for  energy,  philanthropy,  and 
originality,  but  was  deficient  in  practical  ability  to 
manage  a large  institution.  Died  in  1827. 

See  his  Autobiography,  entitled  “ The  Fortunes  of  my  Life,”  1826 ; 
Opfel,  “ J.  H.  Pestalozzi’s  Leben,”  1846;  Life,  by  Von  Raumer, 
1855;  Bandlin,  “Pestalozzi,  seine  Zeit,  seine  Wirkungen,”  1843; 
Blochmann,  “ H.  Pestalozzi,”  Dresden,  1846;  Ahrends,  “Pesta- 
lozzi, sein  Leben  und  sein  Wirken,”  1846  ; E.  Biber,  “ Beitrag  zur 
Biographie  J.  H.  Pestalozzi,”  1827;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rateEdinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1828;  “Blackwood’s 
Magazine”  for  July,  1849. 

Pestel,  pes'tel,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a German 
jurist,  born  at  Rinteln  in  1724  ; died  at  Leyden  in  1805. 

Pestel,  pgs'tel,  (Paul,)  a Russian  revolutionist,  born 
in  1794,  was  a leader  of  a secret  society  or  conspiracy 
which  designed  to  substitute  liberal  institutions  for 
absolutism  in  Russia.  He  was  hung  in  1826. 

Petagua,  pi-tin'yi,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  botanist, 
born  at  Naples  in  1734.  He  was  professor  of  botany 
in  the  University  of  Naples,  and  published  “Botanic 
Institutes,”  (“  Institutions  Botanicae,”  8 vols.,  178=;.) 
Died  in  1810. 

Petau,  peh-to',  or  Fefrava,  peh-ti'vii',  [Lat.  Peta'- 
viusjj  (Denis,)  a French  scholar  and  Jesuit  of  great 
learning,  born  at  Orleans  in  1583.  He  was  professor  of 
theology  at  Paris  from  1621  to  1644.  He  published  a 
great  work  on  chronology,  “ De  Doctrina  Temporum,” 
(2  vols.,  1627,)  which  is  highly  esteemed.  Among  his 
other  works  is  “Theologica  Dogmata,”  (5  vols.,  1644-50.) 
He  wrote  against  Salmasius.  Died  in  Paris  in  1652. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Henri  de 
Valois,  “Oratio  in  Obitum  D.  Petavii,”  1653;  Leon  Allatius, 

“ Melissolyra  de  Laudibus  D.  Petavii,”  1653;  N iceron,  “Me- 
moires.” 

Petau,  (Paul,)  an  antiquary,  born  at  Orleans  in  1568. 
He  wrote  on  medals,  etc.  Died  in  1614. 

Petavius.  See  Petau,  (Denis.) 

Petavu.  See  Petau. 

Pe'ter,  [Gr.  TUrpoi;;  Lat.  Pe'trus  ; Fr.  Pierre,  pe-aiR'; 
Ger.  Peter,  pa/ter ; Ital.  Pietro,  pe-a'tRo ; Span. 
Pedro,  pa'DRo,]  Saint,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  was 
born  at  Bethsaida,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  was  a 
brother  of  Andrew.  His  original  name  was  Simon  ; 
but  when  he  became  a disciple  of  Christ  he  received 
the  name  of  Peter,  which  in  Greek  signifies  a “rock.” 
He  was  sometimes  called  Cephas.  His  occupation  was 
that  of  a fisherman.  He  was  a man  of  ardent  tempera- 
ment, affectionate  and  generous.  He  was  favoured  with 
special  manifestations  of  his  Master’s  confidence,  and 
performed  a more  prominent  part  in  the  sacred  history 
than  any  other  of  the  twelve  disciples.  Peter  and  An- 
drew were  the  first  of  the  apostles  in  the  order  of  time. 
On  several  occasions  Peter  acted  as  spokesman  for  his 
fellow-apostles  ; and  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  he 
possessed  some  pre-eminent  authority.  When  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  arrested,  Peter  drew  a sword  and  cut  off  the 
car  of  the  high-priest’s  servant ; but,  in  the  severe  crisis 


that  followed,  his  faith  and  courage  failed,  so  that  he 
denied  his  Master.  Having  recovered  from  this  lapse 
by  hearty  repentance,  he  became  a zealous  and  powerful 
minister,  and  spoke  with  great  effect  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  He  raised  Tabitha,  or  Dorcas,  from 
the  dead,  and  performed  other  miracles.  He  received  a 
divine  mission  to  preach  the  gospel  to  Cornelius,  a gen- 
tile. About  44  a.d.  he  was  cast  into  prison  by  Herod 
the  king,  but  he  was  delivered  by  an  angel.  The  last 
passage  of  sacred  history  which  mentions  Saint  Peter 
is  the  account  of  a council  held  at  Jerusalem  about  50 
a.d.  (Acts  xv.)  Tradition  adds  that  he  preached  in 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Bithynia,  and  Pontus,  and  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom  in  Rome  about  65  a.d.  He  wrote 
two  epistles,  which  are  included  in  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  are  highly  prized. 

See  Matthew  x.  2,  xvi.  16-19,  xvii.,  xxvi.  33-75;  Mark  i.  16,  29, 
ix.  2,  5,  x.  28,  xiv.  29,  33,  54,  66-72;  Luke  v.,  vi.  14,  xviii.  28, 
XXII.  31-34,  54-62,  xxiv.  12;  Johni.  40-44,  vi.  68,  xiii.  6-9,  24,  37, 
xviii,  10,  15-18,  25-27,  xx.  2-6,  xxi.  2-21 ; Acts  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  viii. 
14,  20,  ix.  32-43,  x.  5-48,  xi.  passim,  xii.  3-17,  and  xv.  7,  Also, 
L.  Cuccagni,  “Vita  di  San  Pietro,”  1777. 

Pe'ter,  (or  Pedro,  pa'dRo,)  often  called  Dom  Pedro, 
(Antonio  Joz£  de  Alcantara— di  il-kin'ti-ri,)  Em- 
peror of  Brazil  and  King  of  Portugal,  a son  of  John  VI. 
of  Portugal,  was  born  at  Queluz  in  1798.  On  the  con- 
quest of  Portugal  by  the  French,  in  1807,  he  was  taken 
by  his  father  to  Brazil.  He  married  Maria  Leopoldina 
of  Austria  about  1816,  and  became  Regent  of  Brazil 
in  1821.  A revolution  having  rendered  Brazil  indepen- 
dent of  Portugal,  Dom  Pedro  was  proclaimed  emperor 
on  the  1 2th  of  October,  1822.  He  was  recognized  as 
such  by  the  Portuguese  government  in  1825.  At  the 
death  of  his  father  (1826)  he  inherited  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  which  he  soon  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
daughter,  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria.  The  disaffection  of 
his  subjects  became  so  violent  that  he  abdicated  the 
crown  of  Brazil  in  favour  of  his  son  in  1831,  and  re- 
turned to  Portugal,  from  which  he  expelled  his  brother, 
Dom  Miguel,  who  had  usurped  the  royal  power.  Died 
in  1834. 

See  Eduard  Grosse,  “Dom  Pedro  I.,  oder  Geschiclite  der 
neuesten  Revolution  von  Brasilien  und  Portugal,”  1836;  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale.” 

Peter  or  Pedro  II.  de  Alcantara,  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  born  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  December,  1825,  is  a son 
of  the  preceding,  who  abdicated  in  his  favour  in  1831. 
He  began  to  act  as  emperor  on  the  23d  of  July,  1840, 
when  he  was  declared  of  age.  In  1843  he  married 
Theresa  Christina  Maria,  a daughter  of  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  He  cultivates  literature,  and  has  the 
reputation  of  a libeial  and  popular  ruler.  In  1871  he 
visited  Europe,  and  in  1876  the  United  States.  He 
has  abolished  slavery  in  Brazil,  (1871.) 

Peter  [Russ.  Petr,  pe-6tr'J  I.,  or  Peter  the  Great, 
[Fr.  Pierre  le  Grand,  pe-aiR'  leh  gR&N  ; Ger.  Peter 
der  Grosse,  pa' ter  dgr  gRbs'seh  ; it.  Pietro  il  Grande, 
pe-a'tRo  41  gRin'di ; Lat.  Pe'trus  Mag'nus,]  Czar  of 
Russia,  born  at  Moscow,  June  10,  1672,  was  the  third  son 
of  Alexis  Mikhailovitch.  His  mother  was  Natalia,  the 
second  wife  of  Alexis.  Feodor,  the  eldest  son  of  Alexis, 
having  died  without  issue,  in  1682,  Peter  was  recognized 
as  his  successor,  in  preference  to  Ivan,  who  was  a feeble- 
minded youth.  Their  ambitious  sister  Sophia,  however, 
fomented  a bloody  mutiny  among  the  strelitzes,  and 
procured  the  proclamation  of  Ivan  and  Peter  as  joint 
sovereigns.  Sophia  acted  as  regent  until  1689,  when 
she  was  confined  in  a convent  and  Peter  began  to  reign 
as  sole  autocrat.  He  married  Eudoxia  Feodorovna  in 
1689.  Some  years  before  this  date  he  had  received 
scientific  instruction  from  Le  Fort,  a native  of  Geneva, 
who  became  one  of  his  advisers  or  ministers  after  his 
accession. 

Peter  had  received  from  nature  violent  passions  and 
an  indomitable  energy.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
he  determined  to  reform  the  institutions,  governmental 
system,  and  customs  of  Russia,  which  was  far  behind 
other  countries  of  Europe  in  civilization.  His  first  care 
was  to  organize  an  army  with  the  European  discipline; 
and  he  set  the  example  by  entering  the  army  himself  as 
a private  soldier.  He  also  gave  much  attention  to  the 
construction  of  a navy,  and  learned  practical  seamanship 
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by  cruising  on  the  White  Sea.  He  procured  the  ser- 
vices of  many  foreign  engineers,  shipwrights,  artisans, 
et-c.  In  1696  he  captured  Azof  from  the  Turks  by  the 
aid  of  his  new  navy. 

Prompted  by  an  irrepressible  activity  and  desire  of 
knowledge,  in  1697  he  visited  Western  Europe  incognito, 
accompanied  by  several  of  his  favourite  officers  or  min- 
isters, who  were  accredited  as  ambassadors  to  Holland. 
He  took  a lodging  in  a small  house  at  Saardam,  where 
he  worked  for  wages  as  a ship-carpenter,  under  the  name 
of  Pieter  Timmerman. 

In  January,  1698,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  passed 
about  three  months.  Here,  says  Macaulay,  “ his  stately 
form,  his  intellectual  forehead,  his  piercing  black  eyes, 
his  Tartar  nose  and  mouth,  his  gracious  smile,  his  frown, 
black  with  all  the  stormy  rage  and  hate  of  a barbarian 
tyrant,  . . . were  during  some  weeks  popular  topics  of 
conversation.”  He  returned  to  his  capital,  Moscow, 
after  an  absence  of  seventeen  months,  and  punished 
with  great  severity  the  strelitzes,  who  had  rebelled  while 
he  was  absent.  He  established  naval  and  other  schools, 
caused  useful  works  to  be  translated  into  Russian,  re- 
quired his  subjects  to  trade  with  foreigners,  and  made 
various  other  innovations,  against  which  a great  number 
of  his  subjects  were  deeply  prejudiced.  He  also  dis- 
banded the  strelitzes,  who  had  served  as  a body-guard 
of  the  Czars.  In  1700  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark  against  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  who  defeated  the  Russians  at  Narva  in  the 
same  year.  Peter  founded  Saint  Petersburg  in  1703, 
and  prosecuted  vigorously  the  war  against  Charles,  who 
was  defeated  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Pultowa,  in  1709. 
(See  Charles  XII.)  In  1711  he  married  Catherine, 
a girl  of  obscure  origin,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at 
Marienburg.  (See  Catherine  I.) 

The  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  having  been  re- 
newed, Peter  conducted  an  army  in  person  across  the 
Pruth  into  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan.  Hemmed  in 
by  the  Turkish  army,  and  unable  to  obtain  a regular 
supply  of  provisions,  he  was  reduced  to  a dangerous 
situation,  from  which,  it  is  said,  the  empress  Catherine 
rescued  him  by  overtures  of  peace  and  rich  presents  to 
the  grand  vizier.  Peter  obtained  peace  by  restoring  Azof 
and  Taganrog  in  July,  1711,  after  which  he  prosecuted 
with  success  the  war  against  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania 
and  conquered  Finland.  He  transferred  the  senate  to 
Saint  Petersburg  in  1713,  soon  after  which  the  imperial 
palaces  of  that  city  were  finished.  In  1716  he  visited 
Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  France.  During  his 
visit  to  Copenhagen  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief of  the  combined  fleets  of  Russia,  Holland,  England, 
and  Denmark. 

Alexis,  the  eldest  son  of  Peter,  had  constantly  opposed 
his  projects  of  reform,  and  had  selected  his  favourites 
and  advisers  among  the  enemies  of  his  father’s  policy. 
Having  remonstrated  without  effect  against  this  conduct, 
Peter  compelled  him,  in  February,  1718,  to  renounce  the 
succession.  Alexis  was  then  tried  for  conspiracy  by  a 
council  of  judges  and  bishops,  who  condemned  him  to 
death.  The  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Alexis, 
attested  as  they  appear  to  be  by  unimpeachable  wit- 
nesses, seem  to  prove  beyond  a doubt  that  he  was 
poisoned  by  order  of  his  father.  (See  Alexis.) 

In  1719  Peter  was  afflicted  by  the  death  of  his  second 
son,  Peter,  the  heir-apparent  and  the  issue  of  Catherine. 
He  made,  in  September,  1721,  at  Nystad,  (or  Neustadt,) 
a treaty  of  peace  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  ceded 
to  him  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingria,  Carlia,  and  Viborg. 
Finland  was  restored  to  Sweden  by  this  treaty.  Having 
thus  fortunately  ended  a war  of  twenty  years,  he  assumed, 
at  the  request  of  the  senate,  the  titles  of  “ Peter  the  Great, 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and  Father  of  his  Country.” 
He  afterwards  directed  his  attention  to  internal  improve- 
ments, and  founded  the  Academy  of  Sciences  about  1724. 
The  public  offices  and  tribunals  had  been  removed  in 
1721  to  Saint  Petersburg,  the  population  of  which  he 
had  rapidly  increased  by  arbitrary  measures.  Among 
his  favourite  ministers  and  courtiers  were  Mentchikof 
and  Galitzin.  He  died  at  Saint  Petersburg  on  the  28th 
of  January  or  the  8th  of  February,  1725,  leaving  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth,  who  became  empress,  and  Anna. 


Catherine  reigned  until  her  death,  in  1727,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Peter  II.,  a son  of  Alexis. 

See  John  Mottley,  “Life  of  Peter  the  Great,”  3 vols.,  1739; 
Mauvillon,  “ Histoire  de  Pierre  Ier,”  1742  ; Alex.  Gordon,  “ His- 
tory of  Peter  the  Great,”  1755  ; Voltaire,  “ Histoire  de  Russiesous 
Pierre  le  Grand,”  1759-63  ; Claudius,  “ Peter  der  Grosse,”  3 vols., 
1798-1818  ; Golikow,  “ Life  of  Peter  the  Great,”  (in  Russian,)  12 
vols.,  1788-9S  ; Rabener,  “Leben  Petri  I.,”  1725;  Von  Halem, 
“ Leben  Peters  des  Grossen,”  3 vols.,  1803-05 ; Grosse,  “ Peter 
der  Grosse,”  1836 : Ph.  de  S^GUR,  “ Histoire  de  Russie  et  de  Pierre 
le  Grand,”  1829  ; Reiche,  “ Peter  der  Grosse  und  seine  Zeit,”  1841  ; 
Benjamin  Bergmann,  “Peter  der  Grosse  als  Mensch  und  Regent,” 
3 vols.,  1823-26;  “North  American  Review”  for  October,  1845,  (by 
J.  Lothrop  Motley.) 

Peter  II.,  (Alexievitch,)  a grandson  of  Peter  the 
Great,  was  born  in  1714  or  1715.  He  began  to  reign  in 
May,  1727.  His  accession  was  promoted  by  Mentchikof, 
who  expected  to  have  great  power  or  influence  during 
his  minority.  Ivan  Dolgoruki,  however,  became  the 
favourite  of  Peter,  who  banished  Mentchikof  to  Siberia. 
Peter  died  in  January,  1730,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anna 
Ivanowna. 

Peter  III.,  (Feodorovitch,)  Emperor  of  Russia, 
born  in  1728,  was  a grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  a 
son  of  Anna,  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp.  He  was  recognized  as  heir  to  the  throne  by 
Elizabeth  in  1742,  and  married,  in  1 745,  Sophia  Augusta 
of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Catherine. 
He  succeeded  his  aunt  Elizabeth  in  January,  1762. 
Among  his  first  acts  was  a treaty  of  peace  with  Frederick 
the  Great.  Having  provoked  the  enmity  of  the  nobles 
and  clergy  by  some  innovations,  he  was  dethroned  and 
strangled  in  July,  1762,  by  conspirators,  of  whom  his 
wife  was  an  accomplice.  (See  Catherine  II.) 

See  Ranft,  “ Lebensbeschreibung  des  Kaisers  Peter  III.,”  1773  ; 
Thiebault  de  Laveaux,  “Histoire  de  Pierre  III,”  3 vols.,  1798; 
Goldern,  “ Biographie  Peters  III.,”  1792  ; Helbig,  “Biographie 
Peters  III.,”  2 vols.,  1808-09. 

Peter  (or  Pedro,  pa'DRo)  I.,  King  of  Aragon,  was  a 
son  of  Sancho  Ramirez.  Died  in  1104. 

Peter  (or  Pedro)  II.,  King  of  Aragon,  born  in  1174, 
was  a son  of  Alfonso  II.  Died  in  1213. 

Peter  (or  Pedro)  III.,  surnamed  the  Great,  King 
of  Aragon,  was  born  in  1236,  and  succeeded  his  father, 
James  I.,  in  1276.  He  had  married  about  1262  Con- 
stance, a daughter  of  Manfred,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
After  the  death  of  Manfred,  Peter  asserted  his  claim  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  against  Charles  of  Anjou,  who 
had  possession  of  it  and  who  was  supported  by  the 
pope.  The  interest  of  Peter  was  promoted  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  French  at  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  March  30, 
1282,  and  by  several  naval  victories  gained  by  his  ad- 
miral, Roger  di  Loria,  over  the  fleet  of  Charles.  He 
died  in  1285,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alfonso  III. 

See  Zurita,  “ Anales  de  Aragon  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdne- 
rale.” 

Peter  (or  Pedro)  IV.,  surnamed  the  Ceremonious, 
King  of  Aragon,  born  in  1317,  was  the  son  of  Alfonso 
IV.  He  began  to  reign  in  1336.  Died  in  1387. 

Peter  (or  Pedro)  I.,  surnamed  the  Cruel,  King  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  born  about  1334,  succeeded  his  father, 
Alfonso  XI.,  in  1350.  He  married  Blanche  de  Bourbon, 
a French  princess,  in  1353,  but  he  soon  imprisoned  her 
and  married  Juana  de  Castro,  whom  he  also  maltreated. 
The  friends  of  these  ladies  revolted  without  success,  and 
Blanche  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Peter.  About 
1366  he  was  driven  out  of  Castile  by  Du  Guesclin  and 
others,  who  supported  Pedro’s  brother,  Henry  de  Trans- 
tamare,  as  king.  Peter  was  restored  by  the  English 
Black  Prince  in  1367,  and  was  assassinated  by  Henry  de 
Transtamare  in  1369. 

See  Lopez  de  Ayala,  “ Cronica  de  los  Reyes  Pedro  I.,”  etc., 
1591  ; Count  de  la  Roca,  “ El  Rey  Don  Pedro  defendido,”  1648; 
Dillon,  “History  of  the  Reign  of  Peter  the  Cruel,”  2 vols.,  1788; 
Prosper  M erimer,  “Histoire  de  Don  Pedro,  Roi  de  CastiUe,” 
2 vols.,  1848;  Froissart,  “Chronicles;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gcncraie.  ” 

Peter  (Pedro)  I.,  King  of  Portugal,  born  in  1320, 
was  a son  of  Alfonzo  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1357. 
Died  in  1367. 

Peter  (Pedro)  IL,  King  of  Portugal,  a younger  son 
of  John  IV.,  was  born  in  1648.  Having  deposed  his 
brother,  Alfonzo  VI.,  in  1667,  he  became  regent.  He 
reigned  as  king  from  1683  until  his  death,  in  1706. 
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Peter  or  Pedro  IV.  of  Portugal.  See  Peter  I., 
Emperor  of  Brazil. 

Peter  or  Pedro  V.,  King  of  Portugal,  born  at  Lisbon 
in  September,  1837,  was  a son  of  Queen  Donna  Maria  da 
Gloria,  and  a nephew  of  the  preceding.  He  succeeded 
his  mother  in  November,  1853,  under  the  regency  of  his 
father,  and  assumed  the  functions  of  royalty  in  Septem- 
ber or  November,  1855.  He  was  a popular  prince.  He 
died  in  November,  1861,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Louis  I. 

Peter  (or  Pierre,  pe-aiR')  I.,  surnamed  Mauclerc, 
Duke  of  Brittany,  and  Count  de  Dreux,  was  a grandson 
of  Louis  VI.  of  France.  He  married,  about  1212,  Alix 
ale  Thouars,  the  heiress  of  Brittany.  He  served  under 
Louis  IX.  in  the  crusade  of  1249,  and  died  in  1250. 

Peter  (Pierre)  II.,  Duke  of  Brittany,  succeeded  his 
brother,  Francis  I.,  in  1450.  Died  in  1457. 

Peter,  [Gr.  Iferpof,]  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  succeeded 
Theonas  in  300  a.d.  He  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of 
Maximinus  II.,  in  311.  He  is  eulogized  by  Eusebius. 

Peter  or  Pe'trus  of  Alexandria,  the  companion 
and  successor  of  Athanasius.  Having  been  designated 
by  the  latter,  he  was  elected  bishop  by  the  orthodox 
party  in  373  a.d.,  but  was  quickly  deposed  by  the  Arians. 
He  was  restored  in  378,  and  died  in  381  a.d. 

Peter  of  Blois,  [Lat.  Pe'trus  Blesen'sis,]  an  emi- 
nent French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Blois.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Archdeacon  of  Bath  by  Henry  II.  of  England. 
He  died  in  1200,  leaving  many  letters  and  other  works, 
which  have  been  printed,  (1519  and  1667.) 

Peter  or  Pe'trus  of  Sebas'te,  a bishop,  born  in 
Cappadocia  about  350  A.D.,  was  a brother  of  Basil  the 
Great,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  a presbyter.  He 
became  Bishop  of  Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  about  380. 
Died  after  390  a.d. 

Peter,  [Lat.  Pe'trus,]  surnamed  Chrysol'ogus,  a 
Bishop  of  Ravenna,  who  died  in  450  a.d. 

Peter  de  Bruys,  (deh  bRii-e',)  a French  preacher, 
who  began  about  mo  to  speak  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church.  He  is  said  to  have  rejected  masses,  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  other  ordinances.  He  was  burned 
at  the  stake  in  1130. 

See  Hodgson,  “ Reformers  and  Martyrs,”  Philadelphia,  1867. 

Peter  Comestor.  See  Comestor. 

Peter  the  Deacon,  an  Italian  chronicler,  born  at 
Rome  in  1107  ; died  after  1159. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  [Fr.  Pierre  l’Ermite,  pe-aiR' 
l§R'm£t';  It.  Pietro  l’Eremita,  pe-a'tRo  11-rl-mee'tl,] 
a famous  enthusiast,  agitator,  and  crusader,  was  born  in 
the  diocese  of  Amiens  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century.  He  performed  a pilgrimage  to  Palestine  about 
1094,  and  was  filled  with  indignation  by  the  oppressions 
to  which  the  pilgrims  were  subjected.  On  his  return 
he  received  a commission  from  Pope  Urban  II.  to  preach 
a crusade  against  the  infidels.  He  traversed  France 
and  other  countries  barefoot,  and  by  his  fervent  appeals 
enlisted  a host  of  crusaders  and  outlaws  estimated  at 
nearly  100,000.  He  led  them  as  far  as  Constantinople, 
and,  after  the  defeat  of  this  rabble  near  Nice,  he  accom- 
panied Godfrey  to  Jerusalem.  Nearly  all  of  the  rabble 
perished  miserably.  He  died  in  Flanders  in  1 1 1 5. 

See  Michaud,  ‘‘Histoire  des  Croisades;”  H.  Prat,  “Pierre 
PErmite  et  la  premiere  Croisade,”  1840. 

Pe'ter  Lom'bard,  a distinguished  Italian  theologian, 
born  in  the  district  of  Novara.  He  was  elected  Bishop 
of  Paris  in  1159.  He  produced  a celebrated  compilation 
of  sentences  from  the  Fathers,  (“  Sententiarum  Libri 
IV.,”)  which  was  much  used  as  a text-book,  and  often 
reprinted  and  commented  on.  Died  about  1160. 

Peter  Martyr.  See  Anghiera,  de. 

Pe'ter  Mar'tyr,  [Ital.  Pietro  Martire,  pe-a'tRo 
maR'te-ri,]  or  Pietro  Vermigli,  (vSR-mil'yee,)  an  emi- 
nent Protestant  theologian,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1500, 
and  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith.  Having  been  con- 
verted to  the  Reformed  religion,  he  repaired  in  1542  to 
Zurich,  where  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Bullinger. 
He  afterwards  became  professor  of  theology  at  Stras-  . 
burg,  having  the  celebrated  Bucer  for  his  colleague.  At 
the  invitation  of  Edward  VI.,  he  visited  England,  and 
was  appointed  in  1549  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  left  England,  and 


was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  theology  at  Zurich.  As  a 
Protestant  writer  he  is  esteemed  second  only  to  Calvin, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  surpassed  in  learning,  and  his 
virtues  and  eloquence  were  eulogized  by  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestants.  He  was  the  author  of  several  com- 
mentaries on  the  Scriptures,  and  other  theological  works. 
Died  at  Zurich  in  1562. 

See  M’Crie,  “ History  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy;”  Schlosser, 

‘Leben  Peter  Martyrs,”  1809;  Wood,  “Athense  Oxonienses 
Schmidt,  “Vie  de  Pierre  Martyr  Vermigli,”  Strasbourg,  1835. 

Pe'ter  Mon'gus,  [Gr.  Tlerpoi;  6 Moyyof,]  became  Mo- 
nophysite  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  477  a.d.  Having 
been  deposed  by  the  emperor  Zeno,  he  was  restored  in 
482.  By  a compromise  or  temporizing  policy  he  retained 
his  office  until  he  died,  in  490. 

See  Smith,  “ Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,”  etc. 

Peter  Nolasque  (no'lisk')  or  Nolasco,  (no-15s'ko,) 
the  founder  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  (for  the  redemption 
of  captives  taken  by  the  Moors,)  was  born  in  Languedoc  , 
about  1189;  died  in  1256. 

Peter  the  Venerable,  a French  monk,  born  about 
1092,  became  Abbot  of  Clugny.  Died  in  1156. 

Peter,  pa' ter,  (Wenceslaus,)  a Bohemian  painter, 
born  at  Carlsbad  in  1742.  He  worked  at  Rome,  and 
was  a skilful  painter  of  animals.  Died  at  Rome  in  1829. 

Peterborough.  See  Mordaunt. 

Peterman,  pa'ter-mdn',  (August  Heinrich,)  a Ger- 
man geographer,  born  near  Nordhausen  in  1822.  He 
aided  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  “ Physical  Atlas,” 
and  T.  Milner  in  the  “ Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.” 
He  became  about  1854  editor  of  a monthly  journal 
devoted  to  geographical  discovery,  published  at  Gotha. 
He  wrote  or  edited  “ An  Account  of  the  Expeditions  to 
Central  Africa.” 

Peterneefs.  See  Neefs,  (Peter.) 

Peters,  pa'ters,  (Bonaventure,)  a Flemish  painter, 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1614,  was  the  best  marine  painter 
of  his  time.  His  favourite  subjects  were  storms  and 
shipwrecks.  He  also  painted  views  of  the  sea  in  a 
calm.  Died  at  Antwerp  in  1652. 

Pe'ters,  (Charles,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  Corn- 
wall. He  became  rector  of  Saint  Mabyn  in  1727,  and 
wrote  a “ Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Job.” 
Died  in  1777.  A volume  of  his  sermons  was  published 
after  his  death. 

Peters,  (Francis  Lucas,)  a Flemish  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Mechlin  (Malines)  in  1606;  died  at 
Brussels  in  1654. 

Peters,  (Gerard.)  See  Pieters. 

Peters  or  Peter,  (Hugh,)  an  English  dissenting 
minister,  born  in  Cornwall  in  1599.  He  preached  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  several  years,  between  1635  and 
1641.  On  his  return  to  England  he  became  a par- 
tisan of  the  Parliament,  acquired  much  influence,  and 
was  a preacher  to  the  army  which  fought  against  the 
king.  He  was  tried  for  treason  and  hung  by  the  royalists 
in  1660.  His  reputation  is  defended  by  some  respectable 
writers. 

See  S.  Peters,  “ History  of  Hugh  Peters,”  1807  ; Brook,  “ Lives 
of  the  Puritans.” 

Peters,  (Jan,)  an  excellent  Flemish  marine  painter, 
a brother  of  Bonaventure,  noticed  above,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1625.  His  figures  are  well  designed  and 
his  landscapes  finely  touched.  Among  his  master-pieces 
is  the  “ Port  of  Oran.”  Died  in  1677. 

Pe'ters,  (John  Charles,)  M.D.,  an  American  homoe- 
opathic physician,  born  in  New  York  in  1819,  has  pub- 
lished a“  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Head,”  a “ Treatise 
on  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,”  and  other  medical  works,  and 
was  for  a time  editor  of  the  “ North  American  Journal 
of  Homoeopathy.” 

Peters,  (Phillis  Wheatley.)  See  Wheatley. 

Peters,  (Richard,)  an  American  jurist,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1744.  He  was  appointed  in  1776  secretary 
of  the  board  of  war,  and  was  afterwards  judge  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  Pennsylvania.  Died 
in  1828.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  dry  humour,  ready 
wit,  etc. 

Peters,  (Samuel,)  an  Episcopal  divine,  born  at 
Hebron,  Connecticut,  in  1735.  During  the  Revolution 
he  sided  with  the  Tories,  and  took  refuge  in  England, 
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where  he  published  a “General  History  of  Connecticut.” 
He  is  satirized  in  Trumbull’s  “ McFingal”  under  the 
name  of  “ Parson  Peter.”  Died  in  1826. 

Peters,  (Samuel  Jarvis,)  an  American  merchant, 
born  in  Canada  in  1801,  settled  in  New  Orleans,  and 
became  president  of  the  State  Bank  of  Louisiana.  Died 
in  1855. 

Petersen,  pa'ter-sen,  ( Frederik  Christian,  ) a 
Danish  scholar,  and  professor  of  philology  at  Copen- 
hagen, was  born  in  Seeland  in  1786.  Among  his  prin- 
cipal works  are  a “Manual  of  Greek  Literary  History,” 
and  an  “ Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Archaeology,” 
(1825.) 

Petersen,  (Niels  Matthias,)  an  eminent  Danish 
historian  and  antiquary,  born  at  Sanderum,  in  the  isle 
of  Funen,  in  1791.  He  was  a fellow-student  of  Rask, 
who  became  his  friend.  He  published  in  1829  a “His- 
tory of  the  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  Lan- 
guages,” (2  vols.,)  which  is  highly  esteemed.  In  1845 
he  became  professor  of  Northern  literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen.  Among  his  important  works 
are  a “ History  of  Denmark  in  Heathen  Times,”  (3 
vols.,  1834-38,)  and  “Contributions  to  the  History  of 
Danish  Literature,”  (1st  vol.,  1853.)  He  died  in  Copen- 
hagen in  May,  1862. 

See  Erslew,  “ Forfatter-Lexicon.” 

Pe'ther,  (Abraham,)  an  English  landscape-painter, 
born  at  Chichester  in  1756,  was  a son  of  William  Pether, 
noticed  below.  He  painted  moonlight  scenes  with  suc- 
cess. Died  in  1812. 

His  son  Sebastian,  born  about  1790,  was  also  a 
landscape-painter.  Died  in  1844. 

Pether,  (William,)  an  English  engraver  in  mezzotint, 
and  painter,  born  about  1730,  flourished  about  1770. 
He  engraved  some  works  of  Rembrandt,  and  some  of 
his  own  designs. 

Pethion.  See  Petion,  (Jerome.) 

Petiet,  p&'te-S.',  (Claude,)  a French  administrator, 
born  at  Chatillon-sur-Seine  in  1749.  He  was  minister 
of  war  from  February,  1796,  to  July,  1797,  and  governor 
of  Lombardy,  (1800-02.)  Died  in  1806. 

Petigny,  de,  deh  pi't^n'ye',  (Francois  Jules,)  a 
French  antiquary,  born  in  Paris  in  1801.  He  received 
a prize  of  nine  thousand  francs  for  his  “Studies  on  the 
History,  Laws,  and  Institutions  of  the  Merovingian 
Period,”  (2  vols.,  1842-44.)  Died  in  1858. 

Pet'I-gru,  (James  Louis,)  an  eminent  American 
lawyer  and  statesman,  born  in  Abbeville  district,  South 
Carolina,  about  1789.  He  practised  law  at  Charleston, 
and  was  attorney-general  of  South  Carolina  from  1822 
to  1830.  He  differed  from  the  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  his  State  on  the  subject  of  nullification  about 
1831.  He  also  opposed  the  secession  movement  of 
1860-61.  Died  in  1863. 

See  Wm.  J.  Grayson,  “James  L.  Petigru;  a Biographical 
Sketch,”  1866. 

Petion,  pi'te-iN',  (Alexandre,)  the  first  President 
of  the  republic  of  Hayti,  was  born  at  Port-au-Prince  in 
1770.  His  father  was  a wealthy  colonist,  his  mother  a 
mulatto.  He  was  sent  to  France  to  be  educated,  and 
served  at  an  early  age  in  the  French  army.  Afterwards, 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  rising  of  the  coloured  people,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  an  officer  of  artillery.  His  humane  disposi- 
tion and  pleasing  manners  gained  for  him  the  favour  of 
all  classes  ; and  during  the  period  of  terror  he  succeeded 
in  protecting  many  of  the  colonists.  When  the  blacks, 
under  Toussaint,  began  to  proscribe  the  whites  and 
mulattos,  Petion  resisted  them  by  arms,  but  he  was  soon 
forced  to  fly  from  the  island.  Returning  with  General 
Le  Clerc,  he  fought  for  some  time  under  the  French 
standard ; but,  disgusted  at  length  by  the  cruelties  of  the 
French,  and  especially  by  their  treachery  towards  Tous- 
saint and  their  attempt  to  re-establish  slavery,  he  again 
joined  Dessalines,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  was 
elected  President  of  the  southern  and  western  portion 
of  the  island,  while  Christophe,  who  had  been  general- 
in-chief  under  Dessalines,  became  ruler  of  the  northern 
part.  Petion  was  a man  of  sincere  and  deep  religious 
convictions.  As  a ruler  he  was  distinguished  for  the 
republican  simplicity  of  his  manners  and  mode  of  life, 


as  well  as  for  his  humanity  and  impartial  justice.  But 
the  anxieties  caused  by  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  in 
the  midst  of  a population  hitherto  wholly  unaccustomed 
to  self-control, — anxieties  which  were  still  further  in- 
creased, on  his  part,  by  an  extreme  and  almost  morbid 
conscientiousness, — proved  too  much  for  his  health.  He 
died,  universally  lamented,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1818. 
As  a military  officer,  he  was  remarkable  for  skill  and 
serene  courage.  For  some  very  interesting  particulars 
respecting  President  Petion,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
numbers  48  and  49  of  volume  xxxix.  of  “ The  Friend,” 
(1866,)  published  in  Philadelphia.  The  article  in  ques- 
tion is  from  the  pen  of  Stephen  Grellet. 

See  Saint-Remi,  “ Petion  et  Haiti,”  Paris,  5 vols.,  1854-58. 

Petion  (or  Pethion)  de  Villeneuve,  pi'te-6N'* 
deh  v^lfiiuv',  (Jerome,)  a French  revolutionist,  born  at 
Chartres  in  1753.  He  was  a radical  member  of  the 
National  Assembly  in  1790.  His  abilities  were  mediocre. 
He  was  one  of  the  three  deputies  sent  to  conduct  the 
king  from  Varennes  to  Paris  in  1791,  and  was  censured 
for  his  harshness  or  rudeness  to  the  royal  captives.  In 
November,  1791,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Paris,  in 
preference  to  La  Fayette,  who  was  supported  by  the 
moderate  reformers.  He  appears  to  have  been  remiss 
in  his  duties  during  the  massacres  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1792.  Having  been  elected  to  the  Convention, 
he  acted  with  the  Girondists,  and  was  proscribed  about 
the  1st  of  June,  1793.  He  escaped  to  the  department 
of  the  Gironde,  where  he  was  found  dead  in  a field  in 
June,  1794.  The  manner  of  his  death  was  not  ascer- 
tained. 

See  Regnault-Warin,  “Vie  de  J.  Petion,  Maire  de  Paris,” 
1796;  Lamartine,  “ History  of  the  Girondists.” 

Petis  de  la  Croix,  peh-te'  deh  It  kRwi,  (Alexandre 
Louis  Marie,)  a French  Orientalist,  born  in  Paris  in 
1698,  was  a son  of  Franjois,  (1653-1713.)  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  in  the  Royal  College.  Died  in  1751. 

Petis  de  la  Croix,  (Francois,)  a French  Oriental- 
ist, born  in  1622.  He  was  interpreter  to  the  king,  and 
published  a “History  of  Genghiz-Can,”  (Jengis  Khan,) 
(1710.)  Died  in  1695. 

Petis  de  la  Croix,  (Franqois,)  an  Orientalist,  born 
in  Paris  in  1653,  was  a son  of  the  preceding.  He  studied 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  at  Aleppo,  Ispahan,  and 
Constantinople.  As  interpreter,  he  rendered  important 
services  in  the  negotiations  between  the  French  court 
and  the  Sultan  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  In  1695  he 
became  interpreter  to  the  king.  He  translated  from 
the  Persian  “ The  Thousand  and  One  Days,”  (5  vols., 
1710-12,)  and  a “History  of  Taimoor,”  (Tamerlane,) 
(4  vols.,  1722.)  Died  in  1713. 

See  Querard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Petit,  peh-te'  or  p’te,  (Alexis  Th£r£se,)  a French 
natural  philosopher,  born  at  Vesoul  in  1791,  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Arago.  He  became  a teacher  of  phys- 
ics in  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1810,  and  titular  pro- 
fessor in  the  same  in  1815.  He  wrote  an  able  “ Memoir 
on  the  Use  of  the  Principle  of  Living  Forces  in  the 
Calculation  of  Machines,”  (1818.)  Died  in  1820. 

See  J.  B.  Biot,  “ Notice  sur  Petit,”  1821. 

Petit,  (Antoine,)  an  eminent  French  physician,  born 
at  Orleans  in  1718.  He  became  professor  of  anatomy 
at  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  Paris,  in  1768,  and  attracted  a 
large  concourse  of  auditors.  He  published  “ Palfyn’s 
Surgical  Anatomy,  with  Notes,”  (“Anatomie  chirurgi- 
cale  de  Palfyn,  avec  des  Notes,”  1753.)  Died  in  1794. 

Petit,  (Jean  Louis,)  a celebrated  surgeon,  born  in 
Paris  in  1674.  He  served  as  army  surgeon  from  1692 
to  1700,  and  then  returned  to  Paris.  His  success  was 
great  as  a lecturer  and  a practitioner.  He  was  for  some 
years  the  most  celebrated  surgeon  in  Europe.  “ The 
services  which  he  rendered  to  surgery,”  says  a French 
writer,  “ are  immense.”  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Academy  of  Surgery,  (1731.)  His  chief  work  is  an 
excellent  “Treatise  on  Surgery,”  (“Traite  des  Maladies 
chirurgicales,”  etc.,  3 vols.,  1774.)  Died  in  1750. 

See  A.  Louis,  “ Eloge  de  J.  L.  Petit,”  1750;  " Biographie  Md- 
dicale.” 


* We  are  informed  in  the  ‘‘Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale”  that, 
although  Petion  generally  wrote  his  name  without  the  accent,  it  was 
always  pronounced  Pttion. 
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Petit,  (Jean  Louis,)  a French  historical  and  marine 
painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1 793.  He  gained  a first  medal 
in  1841. 

Petit,  (Jean  Martin,)  a French  general,  born  in 
Paris  in  1772.  He  served  as  lieutenant-general  at 
Waterloo.  Died  in  1856. 

Pet'it,  (Lewis  Hayes,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  gentle- 
man and  patron  of  literature,  was  born  in  1774;  died 
in  1849. 

Petit,  (Marc  Antoine,)  a French  physician  and 
skilful  surgeon,  born  at  Lyons  in  1766.  He  wrote 
“ Essai  sur  la  Medecine  du  Coeur,”  (1806,)  and  several 
poems.  Diedini8n. 

See  Baumes,  “filoge  de  M.  A.  Petit,”  1812. 

Petit,  (Pierre,)  a French  mathematician,  born  at 
Montlu^on  (Allier)  about  1596.  He  obtained  the  offices 
of  engineer,  counsellor  to  the  king,  and  intendant-gene- 
ral  of  fortifications.  He  formed  a friendship  with  Pas- 
cal, whom  he  aided  in  experiments  on  the  vacuum  and 
barometer,  (1646-47.)  Among  his  works  are  a treatise 
“On  the  Use  of  the  Compass  of  Proportion,”  (1634,) 
and  “Observations  on  the  Vacuum,”  (1647.)  He  was  a 
Cartesian.  Died  in  1677. 

SeeNiCERON,  “ M^moires  Mor^ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Petit,  (Pierre,)  a learned  French  writer,  born  in 
Paris  in  1617.  Among  his  poems  (in  Latin)  are  “On 
Tears,”  (“  De  Lacrymis  Libri  ties,”  1661,)  “Chinese 
Tea,”  (“Thea  Sinensis,”  1685,)  “On  the  Amazons,” 
(“  De  Amazonibus,”  1685,)  and  “On  the  Sibyl,”  (“De 
Sibylla,”  1686.)  He  was  one  of  the  Latin  poets  who 
formed  the  “ Plei'ade”  of  Paris.  Died  in  1687. 

Petit,  (Samuel,)  a learned  French  Orientalist,  born 
at  Nimes  in  1594,  was  a Protestant  minister.  It  is  said 
that  he  could  speak  Hebrew  with  ease.  He  wrote  on 
Jewish  and  Greek  antiquities,  chronology,  etc.  His 
friendship  was  sought  by  Peiresc,  Selden,  Gassendi, 
Vossius,  and  Gronovius.  Died  in  1643. 

Petit,  du,  diip'te',  (Francois  Pourfour,)  a learned 
French  physician,  born  in  Paris  in  1664.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  treatment  of  cataract,  and  wrote  several 
treatises  on  the  eyes.  Died  in  1741. 

Petit-Didier,  peh-te'  de'de-a',  (Mathieu,)  a learned 
French  monk,  was  born  in  Lorraine  in  1659.  He  wrote 
“Remarks  on  the  First  Volumes  of  Dupin’s  Biblio- 
theque  Ecclesiastique,”  (3  vols.,  1691-96,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1728. 

Petit-Pied,  peh-te'  pe-i',  (Nicolas,)  a French  Jan- 
senist,  born  in  1665.  He  was  a doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  wrote  many  works  in  favour  of  Jansenism.  Died 
in  1747. 

Petit-Radel,  peh-te'  ri'dll',  (Louis  Charles  Fran- 
cois,) a French  antiquary,  born  in  Paris  in  1756.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Institute,  and  keeper  of  the  Mazarin 
Library.  Pie  published  “ Explanations  of  the  Antique 
Monuments  of  the  Museum,”  (4  vols.,  1804-06,)  and 
“Researches  on  Cyclopean  Monuments,”  (1841.)  Died 
n 1836. 

See  Qu£rard,  “ La  France  LittAaire.” 

Petit-Radel,  (Louis  Francois,)  a French  architect, 
born  in  Paris  in  1740,  was  a brother  of  the  preceding. 
Died  in  1818. 

Petit-Radel,  (Philippe,)  a surgeon  and  medical 
writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1749,  was  a brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  obtained  in  1798  the  chair  of  surgical  clinic. 
He  published  “Medical  Institutes,”  (“Institutions  de 
Medecine,”  2 vols.,  1801,)  and  compiled  the  “Dictionary 
of  Surgery,”  (3  vols.,  1790,)  which  forms  part  of  the 
“Encyclopedic  Methodique.”  Died  in  1815. 

See  “ Biographie  Mddicale.” 

Petit-Thouars.  See  Du  Petit-Thouars. 

Petitain,  peh-te'tiN',  (Louis  Germain,)  a French 
litterateur,  born  in  Paris  in  1765.  He  wrote  some  works 
of  fiction.  Died  in  1820. 

Petitot,  peh-te'to',  (Claude  Bernard,)  a French 
litterateur , born  at  Dijon  in  1772.  He  translated  the 
dramatic  works  of  Alfieri,  (4  vols.,  1802,)  and  edited 
the  works  of  Racine,  (5  vols.,  1805,)  and  the  works  of 
Moliere,  (6  vols.,  1813.)  Died  in  1825. 

Petitot,  (Jean,)  an  eminent  painter  on  enamel,  born, 
of  French  parents,  at  Geneva  in  1607.  He  visited  Eng- 


land, where  he  obtained  from  the  chemist  Mayern  some 
important  secrets  respecting  colours,  and  was  patronized 
by  Charles  I.  He  painted  portraits  of  the  royal  family, 
and  copied  some  works  of  Van  Dyck.  About  1650  he 
returned  to  France.  He  received  a pension  from  Louis 
XIV.,  whose  portrait  he  painted  many  times.  By  order 
of  the  king,  Bossuet  attempted  to  convert  Petitot  to 
the  Romish  Church,  but  failed.  His  master-piece  is  a 
whole-length  portrait,  in  enamel,  of  the  Countess  of 
Southampton,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  about  nine 
inches  by  five.  His  works  are  remarkable  for  delicacy 
of  design  and  harmonious  richness  of  colour.  Died  at 
Vevay  in  1691. 

See  L.  Brightwell,  “ By-Paths  of  Biography  “ Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Generale.” 

Petitot,  (Louis  Messidor  Lebon,)  a French  sculptor, 
born  in  Paris  in  1794.  He  gained  the  grand  prize  in 
1814,  and  went  to  Rome  with  a pension.  Among  his 
works  are  many  marble  busts  of  Frenchmen.  His  capital 
work  is  a colossal  monument  to  Louis  Bonaparte  at 
Saint-Leu.  He  was  a member  of  the  Institute.  Died 
in  June,  1862. 

Petitot,  (Pierre,)  a sculptor,  born  at  Langres  in 
1751,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding.  Died  in  Paris 
in  1840. 

Pet'i-ver,  (James,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  botanist,  was 
an  apothecary  of  London.  He  furnished  materials  for 
Ray’s  “ History  of  Plants,”  published  “ Pterigraphia 
Americana,”  (1712,)  and  other  works,  and  formed  a 
rich  collection  of  plants,  minerals,  and  animals.  Died 
in  1 7 1 8. 

Pe'to,  (Sir  Samuel  Morton,)  an  English  engineer 
and  contractor,  born  in  Surrey  in  1809.  He  constructed 
the  Gra-  d Tiu  k Railway  in  Canada.  He  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  Finsbury  in  1859  and  afterwards  for 
Bristol,  but  re  ired  fom  Parliament  in  1868  on  the 
fa  lure  of  his  firm  of  Peto,  Betts,  and  Crumpton.  He  is 
the  author  of  “ Taxation,  its  Levy  and  Expenditure,” 
and  “ The  Resources  and  Prospects  of  America.” 

Fetbfi  or  PetoefI,  pgt'6-fee,  (Sandor,  or  Alexan- 
der,) a Hungarian  poet  and  litterateur,  born  in  Little 
Cumania  in  1822.  He  published  in  1847  a number  of 
patriotic  songs,  which  enjoyed  great  popularity  and  had 
a powerful  influence  in  exciting  the  revolutionary  feeling 
of  his  countrymen.  He  also  wrote  several  dramas  and 
prose  works.  His  lyrics  and  odes  display  uncommon 
genius,  and  have  procured  for  him  the  name  of  “the 
Hungarian  Burns.”  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Schassburg,  (1849.) 

See  Kertbeny,  “ Petoefy  der  Ungarische  Nationaldichter;" 
Chassin,  “ Petoefy  et  ses  CEuvres,”  1861. 

Petrarca.  See  Petrarch. 

Pe'trar-eh,  [It.  Petrarca,  pi-tRaR'ki;  Fr.  P£- 
trarque,  pVtRaRk';  Lat.  Petrar'cha,]  (Francesco,)  a 
celebrated  Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany, 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1304.  His  father,  a friend  of  Dante, 
was  banished  from  Florence  in  1302  for  his  political 
principles,  and  removed  in  1313  to  Avignon,  which  was 
then  the  residence  of  the  pope.  He  was  sent  to  study 
law  at  Montpellier,  where  he  remained  about  four  years, 
(1318-22;)  but  he  preferred  the  study  of  the  classic  au- 
thors, especially  Cicero  and  Virgil.  He  made,  however, 
some  progress  in  law  under  Cino  da  Pistoia  at  Bologna. 
His  fine  personal  and  mental  endowments  procured  for 
him  admission  into  the  brilliant  society  of  Avignon.  He 
was  so  handsome  as  to  attract  observation  as  he  walked 
in  the  streets.  He  was  patronized  by  Cardinal  Colonna, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Giacomo  Colonna,  a 
brother  of  the  cardinal. 

In  1327  his  heart  for  the  first  time  was  touched  by  a 
violent  and  profound  passion.  He  has  recorded  the 
place,  the  day,  and  the  hour  in  which  he  first  saw  Laura 
de  Sade,  a daughter  of  Audibert  de  Noves,  and  the  wife 
of  Hugh  de  Sade, — a lady  distinguished  by  her  rank, 
but  more  by  her  beauty  and  modesty.  With  consum- 
mate tact,  she  contrived,  by  a mixture  of  reserve,  discre- 
tion, and  sympathy,  to  preserve  him  and  herself  from  the 
fatal  consequences  of  his  wayward  passion.  “She  took 
my  heart  into  her  hand,”  he  writes,  “ saying,  ‘ Speak  no 
word  of  this.’  ” By  her  pure  and  excellent  example  his 
passion  appears  to  have  been  purified  and  exalted ; but 
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his  admiration  of  her  never  abated,  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life  was  changed  by  her  influence.  He  sought  re- 
lief by  the  composition  of  the  sonnets  and  canzoni  which 
have  rendered  the  name  of  Laura  immortal.  She  ac- 
cepted this  homage,  which  the  usage  of  that  age  sanc- 
tioned, and  was,  perhaps,  proud  of  his  admiration.  He 
passed  much  time  in  collecting,  collating,  and  copying 
ancient  manuscripts.  We  owe  to  him  the  preservation 
of  many  Latin  authors  which  were  buried  in  the  dust  of 
monastic  libraries.  About  1335  he  visited  Rome,  the 
ruins  of  which  made  a deep  impression  on  him.  He 
also  travelled  in  France,  Germany,  and  Spain.  He  dis- 
covered two  orations  of  Cicero  at  Liege,  the  “ Institu- 
tions” of  Quintilian  at  Arezzo,  and  Cicero’s  “Familiar 
Letters”  at  Verona.  Petrarch  corresponded  with  the 
most  eminent  scholars  of  his  time,  founded  the  library 
of  Saint  Mark  at  Venice,  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
revivers  of  classical  literature  in  Italy. 

About  1336  he  retired  to  Vaucluse,  a romantic  valley 
near  Avignon,  where  he  passed  several  years  in  solitude 
and  in  vain  efforts  to  forget  his  unhappy  passion.  Here 
he  meditated  a great  work  which  should  be  worthy  of 
his  genius,  and  commenced  a Latin  epic  poem,  of  which 
Scipio  Africanus  was  the  hero.  This  poem,  entitled 
“Africa,”  is  inferior  to  his  Italian  sonnets.  In  1340  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Roman  senate  to  come 
to  Rome  and  receive  the  laurel  crown  of  poetry.  He 
was  crowned  at  the  Capitol  in  1341.  Petrarch  appears 
to  have  had  much  influence  with  several  potentates  of 
his  time.  He  exerted  his  eloquence  to  induce  successive 
popes  to  transfer  the  papal  court  from  Avignon  to  Rome. 
He  was  the  colleague  of  the  famous  Rienzi  in  an  embassy 
sent  by  the  Romans  to  Clement  VI.  for  that  purpose. 
He  became  Archdeacon  of  Parma,  and  canon  of  several 
cathedrals.  His  love  of  independence  caused  him  to  de- 
cline the  office  of  apostolic  secretary  and  the  dignity  of 
bishop.  In  1342  he  met  Laura,  whose  beauty  had  faded, 
and  who  was  not  happy  in  her  domestic  relations.  Her 
husband  was  jealous  and  ill-tempered.  Laura  sang  to 
Petrarch,  and  parted  from  him  with  emotion  and  regret. 

The  death  of  Laura,  which  occurred  in  1348,  inspired 
a new  series  of  beautiful  and  exquisite  sonnets,  the 
melody  and  pathos  of  which  have  probably  never  been 
surpassed.  It  is  reported  that  she  died  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  and  hour  that  he  first  saw  her. 
Between  1350  and  1360  he  resided  at  the  court  of  Vis- 
conti, Lord  of  Milan,  who  employed  him  in  diplomatic 
missions  to  Venice,  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
to  the  King  of  France.  Among  his  intimate  friends 
at  this  period  was  Boccaccio.  In  1370,  for  the  sake 
of  retirement  and  the  restoration  of  his  health,  he  fixed 
his  residence  at  Arqua,  among  the  Euganean  Hills, 
north  of  Padua.  He  was  found  dead  in  his  library  at 
Arqui  on  the  19th  of  July,  1374.*  He  left,  besides  other 
prose  works  in  Latin,  a treatise  “ On  Contempt  of  the 
World,”  (“De  Contemptu  Mundi,”)  and  many  epistles, 
which  are  highly  prized  as  memorials  of  important  events 
which  he  witnessed.  He  had  composed  in  praise  of 
Laura  above  three  hundred  sonnets  and  fifty  canzoni. 
Among  his  most  perfect  productions  is  “ The  Triumph 
of  Death,”  (“Trionfo  della  Morte,”)  a poem,  in  which 
he  describes  the  death  of  Laura.  The  most  complete 
edition  of  Petrarch’s  works  is  that  published  at  Bale,  (2 
vols.  fob,  1581.)  It  contains,  besides  his  Italian  and 
Latin  poems,  and  the  works  already  named  in  this  notice, 
“De  Vera  Sapientia,”  “De  Officio  et  Virtutibus  Irnpe- 
ratoris,”  and  “ Vitarum  Virorum  Illustrium  Epitome.” 
“The  peculiar  charm  of  Petrarch’s  character,”  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  “is  warmth  of  heart  and  a native 
ingenuousness  of  disposition,  which  readily  laid  bare 
his  soul  to  those  around.”  He  was  a believer  in  re- 


*  His  epitaph,  as  given  by  some  writers,  is  a curious  specimen  of 
Latin  versification, — rhyming  hexameters : 

“ Frigida  Francisci  lapis  hie  tegit  ossa  Petrarch®. 

Suscipe  Virgo  Parens  animam  : Sate  Virgine  parce ; 

Fessaque  jam  terris  coeli  requiescat  in  arce.” 

(See  “Bibliotheca  Vetus  et  Nova,”  by  G.  M.  Konig,  Altdorf, 
1678.) 

The  following  is  a nearly  literal  translation:  “This  stone  covers 
the  cold  bones  of  Francis  Petrarch.  Virgin  Mother,  receive  his 
soul ; O thou  Son  of  the  Virgin,  have  mercy  ; and  may  This  soul,] 
weary  with  earth,  now  find  repose  in  the  citadel  of  heaven.” 


vealed  religion;  but  he  often  protested  openly  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  papal  court. 

See  L.  Beccadelli,  “ Vita  di  Petrarca,”  (translated  into  English 
by  W.  Pve,  1766;)  L.  Aretino,  “Vita  di  Petrarca,”  1672;  Fernow, 

“ F.  Petrarca,  nebst  dem  Leben  des  Dichters,”  1818;  Tomasini, 
“Petrarcha  Redivivus,”  1635  and  1650;  Abb£  deSade,  “Mdmoires 
pour  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,”  3 vols.,  1764-67;  Fabroni,  “Petrarch® 
Vita,”  1799;  Levati,  “ Viaggi  di  F.  Petrarca,”  5 vols.,  1820;  Ugo 
Foscolo,  “ Essay  on  Petrarch  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Europe,”  1825;  Thomas  Campbell,  “Life  of  Petrarch,”  1841; 
“ Lives  of  Eminent  Men  of  Italy,”  in  Lardner’s  “ Cabinet  of  Biog- 
raphy ;”  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall,”  chap.  lxx. ; S.  Dobson, 
“Life  of  Petrarch,”  2 vols.,  1775;  Meinart,  “Franc.  Petrarca’s 
Biografie,”  1794 ; Lord  Woodhouselee,  “Essay,  Historical  and 
Critical,  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Petrarch,”  1810;  ERserqund 
Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  Prescott,  “Miscellanies,” 
p.  616  ; “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1843. 

Petrarcha.  See  Petrarch. 

Petrarque.  See  Petrarch. 

Petrazzi,  p^-tRlt'see,  (Astolfo,)  an  Italian  painter 
of  the  Siennese  school,  was  born  in  1579  ; died  in  1653. 

Petre,  pSt'tr  or  pe'ter,  (Edward,)  an  English  Jesuit, 
born  about  1631.  He  was  confessor  or  clerk  of  the  closet 
to  James  II.,  over  whom  he  is  said  to  have  exerted  an 
evil  influence  in  political  affairs.  Died  in  1699. 

Petre,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  statesman,  born  in 
Devonshire.  He  became  a Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College, 
Oxford,  in  1523,  and  afterwards  master  of  requests. 
About  1543  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state.  Fie 
held  a high  office  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  was 
secretary  of  state  during  the  reign  of  Mary.  Died  in  1572. 

Fe-tre'I-us,  (Marcus,)  a Roman  general,  to  whom 
the  victory  over  Catiline  (62  B.c.)  is  ascribed.  He  was 
a' partisan  of  the  senate  in  the  civil  war,  fought  against 
Csesar  at  Pharsalia,  and  commanded  (with  Afranius) 
in  Spain,  where  he  was  defeated  by  Caesar  in  49  B.C. 
He  killed  himself  in  Africa  in  46  B.c.,  or  was  killed  by 
Juba  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  that  they  should 
kill  each  other. 

See  Dion  Cassius,  “History  of  Rome,”  books  xli.-xliii. 

Petrettini,  p&-tr§t-tee'nee,  (Spiridion,)  an  Italian 
classical  scholar,  born  at  Corfu  in  1777,  became  a resi- 
dent of  Venice.  He  translated  Velleius  Paterculus  into 
Italian.  Died  in  1833. 

Petri,  pa'tRee,  [in  Flemish,  Peeters,  pa'ters,]  (Bar- 
tholomew,) a Flemish  theologian,  born  in  Brabant 
about  1545.  He  was  professor  at  Louvain  and  Douai. 
Died  in  1630. 

Petri,  pa'tRee,  (Bernhard,)  a German  rural  econo- 
mist, born  at  Deux-Ponts  in  1767.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  the  raising  of  sheep,  and  made  improvements 
in  the  rural  economy  of  Germany.  Died  in  1842. 

Petri,  pa'tRee,  (Christiern,)  a Danish  divine,  who 
published  in  1529  a Danish  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Petri,  pa'tRee,  or  Peterson,  pa'ter-son,  (Lars,)  the 
first  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  was  born  at 
Oerebro  in  1499.  He  studied  under  Luther  at  Witten- 
berg, and  became  archbishop  in  1531.  With  the  aid  of 
his  brother  Olaus  and  L.  Andreae,  he  produced  a Swedish 
translation  of  the  Bible,  (1541.)  He  published  several 
works  of  theology.  Died  in  1573. 

See  “ Biographiskt-Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  Svenska  Man.’* 

Petri,  (Olaus,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  1497,  and  was  a zealous  preacher  of  the  Reformed 
religion.  He  became  first  minister  of  Stockholm  in 
1539.  He  published  some  religious  works.  Died  in  1552. 

Petri,  pa'tRee,  (Suffrid  or  Suffridus,)  a Dutch 
philologist,  born  in  Friesland  in  1527.  He  obtained  a 
chair  of  law  at  Cologne  in  1577.  He  was  very  learned, 
but  was  deficient  in  taste  and  critical  ability.  Among 
his  works  are  “Orations  on  the  Utility  of  the  Greek 
Language,”  (1566,)  and  “On  the  Writers  of  Friesland,” 
(“De  Scriptoribus  Frisiae  Decades,”  1593.)  Died  at 
Cologne  in  1597. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M^moires  ;”  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Latinis.” 

Petrie,  pee'tre,  ? (Dr.  George,)  an  Irish  antiquary, 
born  at  Dublin  in  1791,  was  the  author  of  an  “Essay  on 
the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,”  which  obtained  for  him 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  He  also 
published  an  “Essay  on  the  Military  Antiquities  of  Ire- 
land.” Died  in  1866. 

See  the  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  September,  1845 ; “ Fra- 
I ser’s  Magazine”  for  July,  1858. 
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Petrie,  pee'tre,  ? (Henry,)  an  English  antiquary,  born 
in  1768,  became  keeper  of  the  chancery  records  in  the 
Tower.  He  collected  materials  for  the  history  of  Great 
Britain,  of  which  two  volumes  were  published,  (1830-48.) 
Died  in  1842. 

Petrini,  pl-tRee'nee,  (Pietro  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
translator,  born  at  Palestrina  in  1722.  Among  his  works 
is  a good  version  of  Horace’s  “DeArte  Poetica,”  (1777-) 
Died  in  1803. 

Petrof,  Petrov,  or  Petrow,  pa'tRof,  (Vassili  Pe- 
trovitch,)  a Russian  poet,  born  at  Moscow  in  1736.  He 
wrote  odes  and  other  poems,  which  have  some  merit, 
and  translated  Virgil’s  “ AJneid”  into  Russian,  (1781—86.) 
He  became  imperial  librarian  about  1775*  Died  in  1799. 

Fetrone.  See  Petronius  Arbiter. 

Petroni  or  Petronj,  pl-tRo'nee,  (Stefano  Egidio,) 
an  Italian  poet,  born  near  Perugia  in  177 o.  Among  his 
works  is  “The  Napoleonid : a Lyrical-Numismatical 
Poem,”  (“La  Napoleonide;  Poeme  lyrique-numisma- 
tique,”  1810.)  Died  about  1845. 

Pe-tro'm-us,  [Fr.  PLirone,  pl'tRon',]  or,  more  fully, 
TctL-4  Petro'nius  Ar'biter,  a licentious  Latin  writer,  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  He  described 
the  vices  of  his  time  in  a satire  or  novel,  in  mingled 
prose  and  verse,  entitled  “ Satyricon,”  fragments  of 
which  are  extant.  His  style  is  classical,  and  the  work 
displays  much  talent,  but  is  extremely  licentious.  The 
author  of  this  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Petronius, 
a refined  voluptuary  who  figured  at  the  court  of  Nero  as 
arbiter  elegantice , (umpire  of  fashion  and  taste,)  and  who 
killed  himself  in  66  a.d. 

See  Tacitus,  “ Annales,”  book  xvi.  : J.  C.  von  Orelli,  “Lec- 
tiones  Petronianae,”  1836:  Dunlop,  “ History  of  Fiction;”  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Gene  rale.” 

Petrunti,  pl-tRoon'tee,  (Francesco,)  a skilful  Italian 
surgeon,  born  at  Campobasso  in  1785.  He  practised  at 
Naples,  and  wrote  a “Treatise  on  Surgery,”  (2  vols., 
1822.)  Died  in  1839. 

Pe  trus  Patricius  (pa-tiish'e-us)  et  Mag'is-ter,  a 
Byzantine  historian  of  the  sixth  century,  was  born  at 
Thessalonica.  He  wrote  a woik  on  the  history  of  the 
empire  under  Tiberius  and  several  of  his  successors, 
some  portions  of  which  have  been  preserved. 

Petter,  pet 'ter,  (Anton,)  a German  painter  of  history, 
born  at  Vienna  in  1783.  He  gained  the  grand  prize  for 
his  “Death  of  Aristides,”  and  became  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Vienna  in  1830.  He  painted  many  clas- 
sical subjects. 

Pettie,  (John,)  a Scotti  h artist,  born  at  Edinburgh 
in  1839.  He  was  elected  a Royal  Academician  in  1873. 
Among  his  works  may  be  named  “ A Drumhead  Court- 
martial,”  and  “The  Disgrace  of  Cardinal  YVilsev.” 

Pettigrew,  pet'te-gru,  (Thomas  Joseph,)  an  English 
surgeon,  antiquary,  and  biographer,  born  in  London  in 
1790.  He  was  admitted  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
1812.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a “History 
of  Egyptian  Mummies,”  (1834,)  a “Medical  Portrait- 
Gallery,  or  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons,” a “ Life  of  Lord  Nelson,”  and  a work  “ On 
Superstitions  connected  with  the  Practice  of  Medicine,” 
(1844.)  Died  in  1865. 

Pettiti,  p§t-tee'tee,  Count,  an  Italian  general,  was 
second  chief  of  the  staff  in  the  army  led  by  the  king 
against  the  Austrians  in  June,  1866. 

Pettrich,  p§t'tR5K,  (Franz,)  a Bohemian  sculptor, 
born  in  1770,  became  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Arts 
at  Dresden.  Died  in  1844.  His  son  Ferdinand,  born 
at  Dresden  in  1 798,  studied  under  Thorwaldsen  at  Rome. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1872. 

Pet'tus,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  Suf- 
folk. He  became  deputy  governor  of  the  royal  mines, 
and  published  “The  History,  Laws,  and  Places  of  the 
Chief  Mines  in  England  and  Wales,”  (1670.)  Died 
about  1690. 

Petty,  (Henry.)  See  Lansdowne. 

Petty,  (William.)  See  Shelburne. 

Pet'ty,  (Sir  William,)  an  eminent  English  political 
economist,  was  born  at  Romsey,  in  Hampshire,  in 
1623.  He  became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Oxford  in 
1650,  and  physician  of  the  army  in  Ireland  in  1652.  He 
served  Henry  Cromwell  as  secretary  while  he  was  lord 


lieutenant  of  Ireland,  about  1655.  His  reputation  is 
founded  on  his  writings  on  commerce  and  political 
economy,  on  which  subjects  he  was  in  advance  of  his 
age.  Among  his  works  are  a “Treatise  on  Taxes  and 
Contributions,”  (1662,)  “Political  Arithmetic,”  (1682,) 
and  “The  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,”  (1692.)  One 
of  his  sons  became  Baron  Shelburne.  Died  in  1687. 

See  a “Notice  of  Sir  William  Petty,”  prefixed  to  his  “Political 
Arithmetic.”  by  his  son  ; Wood,  “Athente  Oxonienses.” 

Pet'tyt  or  Pet'yt,  (William,)  an  English  writer  on 
law,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1636.  He  was  keeper  of  the 
records  of  the  Tower.  Among  his  works  is  “ Parliament- 
ary Law,”  (“Jus  Parliamentarium,”  1739.)  Died  in  1707. 

Peucer,  poits'er,  [Lat.  Peuce'rus,]  (Kaspar,)  a 
German  scholar  and  physician  of  high  reputation,  born 
at  Bautzen  in  1625,  married  a daughter  of  Melanchthon. 
He  became  professor  of  medicine  at  Wittenberg  about 
1559.  Having  offended  the  Lutherans  by  advocating 
some  doctrines  of  Melanchthon,  he  was  confined  in  prison 
about  eleven 'years,  (1574-85,)  and  treated  with  rigour. 
He  wrote  numerous  works  on  geometry,  theology,  and 
medicine;  also  an  account  of  his  imprisonment,  “His- 
toria  Carcerum  Peuceri,”  (1604.)  Died  in  1602. 

See  Leupold,  “ Lebensbeschreibung  Peucers,”  1743  ; Heimburg, 
“De  Casp.  Peucero,”  1842;  Niceron,  “Memoires;”  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie. ” 

Peucerus.  See  Peucer. 

Peu-qes'tas  or  Peu-kes'tas,  [Gr.  UniKearac,]  an  offi- 
cer of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  attended  that  prince’s 
person  in  the  expedition  against  Persia,  and  gained  his 
favour  in  a high  degree.  He  was  appointed  satrap  of 
Persia  in  331  or  330  B.C.,  and  joined  Alexander’s  army 
at  Babylon  with  about  20,000  Persians  in  323.  Having 
co-operated  with  Eumenes  against  Antigonus,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  satrapy  by  the  latter  in  316  B.C. 

Peuchet,  puh'shl',  (Jacques,)  a French  litterateur, 
born  in  Paris  in  1758.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  “Statistics  of  France  and  its  Colonies,”  (7  vols., 
1803,)  “Commercial  Library,”  (“  Bibliotheque  commer- 
ciale,”  12  vols.,  1802-06,)  and  a “Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy,”  (4  vols.,  1810.)  Died  in  1830. 

Peukestas.  See  Peucestas. 

Peurbach.  See  Purbach. 

Peut,  puh,  (Franqois  Marie  PIippolyte,)  a French 
publicist  and  economist,  born  at  Lyons  in  1809.  He 
published  several  journals  and  pamphlets. 

Peuteman,  puh'teh-mln',  (Niklaas  or  Pieter,)  a 
Dutch  painter,  born  at  Rotterdam  about  1654.  He 
painted,  with  success,  still  life,  cemeteries,  and  allegori- 
cal subjects.  His  death  was  hastened  by  fright.  As  he 
was  working  in  an  anatomical  cabinet,  he  fell  asleep 
among  some  skeletons.  On  awaking,  he  was  horrified 
by  seeing  them  move  rapidly  and  jostle  against  each 
other.  This  was  the  effect  of  the  earthquake  of  Sep- 
tember 18,  1692.  He  died  the  same  month. 

Peutinger,  pu'tin-ger,  [Ger.  pron.  poi'ting'er;  Lat. 
Peutinge'rus,]  (Conrad,)  an  eminent  German  scholar 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Augsburg  in  1465.  He  was  secre- 
tary of  the  city  of  Augsburg,  and  councillor  to  the  empe- 
ror Maximilian.  He  was  a diligent  collector  of  statues, 
medals,  inscriptions,  etc.,  and  is  called  the  founder  in 
Germany  of  the  science  of  Roman  and  German  antiqui- 
ties. He  published  “Convivial  Discourses,”  (“Sermones 
conviviales,”  1506,)  “Old  Roman  Inscriptions,”  (“  In- 
scriptiones  vetustae  Romanae,”  1520,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1547. 

See  J.  C.  Wendler,  “De  Vita  et  Meritis  Peutingeri;”  Lotter, 
“Vita  Peutingeri,”  1729;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.  ” 

Peutingerus.  See  Peutinger. 

Peyer,  pl'er,  (Johann  Conrad,)  a Swiss  anatomist, 
born  at  Schaffhausen  in  1653.  He  was  professor  of 
logic  and  physical  sciences  at  his  native  place,  and 
wrote  several  works  on  anatomy.  He  was  the  first  who 
described  accurately  the  small  bodies  called  Peyer’s 
glands.  Died  in  1712. 

Peyrard,  pl'riR',  (Franqois,)  a French  mathema- 
tician, born  at  Vial  (Haute-Loire)  in  1760.  He  pub- 
lished a treatise  “ On  Nature  and  its  Laws,”  (4th  edition, 
1794,)  and  other  works.  His  translations  of  the  works 
of  Archimedes  (1807)  and  of  Euclid  (3  vols.,  1814-18) 
are  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  French  language.  Died 
in  1822. 
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Peyrat,  p&'ri',  (Alphonse,)  a French  journalist  and 
political  writer,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1812.  He  became 
an  assistant  editor  of  Girardin’s  “ Presse”  about  1844. 

Peyre,  piR,  (Antoine  Francois,)  a French  architect, 
born  in  Paris  in  1739.  He  gained  the  grand  prize  in 
1763,  and  became  a member  of  the  Institute.  He  pub- 
lished some  works  on  architecture.  Died  in  1823. 

See  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  “Notice  sur  A.  F.  Peyre,”  1824. 

Peyre,  (Antoine  Marie,)  an  architect,  born  in  Paris 
in  1770,  was  a nephew  of  the  preceding.  He  was  ap- 
pointed architect  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  in  1809.  Among 
his  works  are  the  Salle  de  Spectacle  of  Soissons,  and  the 
restorations  or  additions  to  the  Palais  de  Justice  in  Paris. 
Died  in  1843. 

Peyre,  (Marie  Joseph,)  a French  architect,  father 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1730.  He  pub- 
lished “Architectural  Works,”  (“CEuvres  d’Architec- 
ture,”  1765.)  Peyre  and  Wailly  were  architects  of  the 
theatre  of  Paris  called  the  Odeon.  Died  in  1785. 

Peyrere,  de  la,  deh  It  pa'raiR',  (Isaac,)  a French 
writer,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1594.  Fie  published,  be- 
sides other  works,  one  entitled  “ Pre-Adamites,”  (“  Prae- 
adamitae,”  1655,)  in  which  he  maintained  that  some  men 
were  created  before  Adam.  Died  in  1676. 

Peyrilhe,  pt'R&F  or  pi-re'ye,  (Bernard,)  a French 
physician,  was  born  at  Pompignan  in  1737  ; died  in  1804. 

Peyron,  pi'rbN',  (Jean  Franqois  Pierre,)  a French 
historical  painter,  born  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  in  1744. 
lie  gained  the  grand  prize  in  1773,  studied  the  antique 
in  Rome,  and  promoted  the  reformation  of  the  French 
school.  Died  in  1814. 

Peyron,  p&T6n',  (Victor  Am£d£e,)  Abb£,  an  Ori- 
entalist, born  at  Turin  in  1785.  He  published  a “ Lexicon 
of  the  Coptic  Language,”  (1835,)  and  other  works. 

Peyronie.  See  La  Peyronie. 

Peyronnet,  de,  deh  pYro'nM,  (Charles  Ignace,) 
Count,  a French  politician  and  lawyer,  born  at  Bor- 
deaux in  1778.  He  was  minister  of  justice  from  1821  to 
January,  1828,  and  became  minister  of  the  interior  in 
May,  1830.  He  procured  in  1825  the  passage  of  a very 
unpopular  and  odious  law  against  sacrilege.  Having 
been  convicted  of  treason  in  1830,  he  was  imprisoned 
six  years  in  the  fortress  of  Ham.  Died  in  1854. 

Peyssonel,  pi'so'nSl',  (Charles,)  an  antiquary, 
father  of  the  following,  was  born  at  Marseilles  in  1700. 
Fie  explored  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  col- 
lected marbles.  He  wrote  a “Memoir  on  the  Kings 
of  Bosphorus,”  and  “Travels  in  the  Levant.”  Died 
in  1757. 

Peyssonel,  (Charles,)  a French  political  writer, 
born  at  Marseilles  in  1727.  He  was  consul  at  Smyrna 
and  in  the  Crimea.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
“The  Numbers,”  (“Les  Numeros,”  4 vols.,  1784,)  and 
“The  Political  Situation  of  France,  and  its  Relations 
with  all  the  Powers  of  Europe,”  (2  vols.,  1790.)  Died 
in  1790. 

Peyton,  pa/ton,  (Baillie,)  an  American  lawyer  and 
orator,  born  in  Sumner  county,  Tennessee.  He  repre- 
sented a district  of  Tennessee  in  Congress  from  1833  to 
1837,  voted  with  the  Whigs,  and  was  sent  as  minister  to 
Chili  about  1850. 

Pezarese,  II,  a name  of  the  painter  Cantarini.  (See 
Cantarini.) 

Pezay,  de,  deh  peh-zM,  (Alexandre  FrSderic 
Jacques  Masson — mi'sbN',)  Marquis,  a French  writer 
of  prose  and  verse,  born  at  Versailles  in  1741.  He  gave 
lessons  in  tactics  to  Louis  XVI.  Among  his  works  are 
“Series  of  Trifles,”  (“Suite  des  Bagatelles,”  1767,)  and 
“ Helvetian  Evenings,”  (“  Les  Soirees  Helvetiennes,” 
1771.)  Voltaire  addressed  to  him  some  verses.  Died 
in  1777. 

Pezenas,  pgz'ni'  or  peh-zeh-nii',  (Esprit,)  a French 
Jesuit  and  mathematician,  born  at  Avignon  in  1692. 
He  published  “ Memoirs  on  Mathematics  and  Physics,” 
(5  vols.,  1756,)  an  “Astronomy  for  Mariners,”  (1766,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1776. 

Pezet,  pi-th§t',  (General  Juan  Antonio,)  a Peruvian 
statesman,  who  became  vice-president  of  Peru  in  Octo- 
ber, 1862,  and  at  the  death  of  San  Ramon  succeeded  to 
the  presidency,  in  April,  1863.  He  was  removed,  or 
ceased  to  be  president,  about  the  end  of  1865. 


Fezron,  pSz'rbN',  (Paul,)  an  able  French  chronolo- 
gist  and  philologist,  born  in  Bretagne  in  1639.  He  wrote 
“The  Antiquity  of  the  World  (des  Temps)  Restored 
and  Defended,”  (1687,)  in  which  he  argued  that  the 
world  was  created  5872  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Died  in  1706. 

Ffaff,  pflf,  (Christoph  Matthaus,)  an  eminent  Ger- 
man Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1686, 
was  a man  of  great  erudition.  He  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Tubingen  in  1717,  and  received  the  title  of 
count  palatine  in  1724.  He  wrote  (in  Latin)  numerous 
works,  among  which  are  “ Institutions  of  Dogmatic  and 
Moral  Theology,”  (1719,)  remarkable  for  mental  inde- 
pendence, and  “Introduction  to  the  Literary  History  of 
Theology,”  (1720.)  He  became  dean  of  the  faculty  at 
Giessen  in  1756.  Died  in  1760. 

See  Leporin,  “ Nachricht  von  C.  M.  Pfaffens  Leben,”  etc.,  1726  ; 
ITirsching,  “ Historisch-Iiterarisches  Handbuch.” 

Pfaff,  (Johann  Christoph,)  father  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Wurtemberg  in  1631.  He  was  professor  of 
theology  at  Tubingen,  and  wrote  several  works.  Died 
in  1720. 

Pfaff,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a mathematician,  born 
at  Stuttgart  in  1765.  He  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Halle  in  1810.  Among  his  works  are  “Ana- 
lytic Essays  mostly  relating  to  the  Integral  Calculus,” 
etc.,  (1797.)  Died  at  Halle  in  1825. 

Pfaff,  (Karl,)  a German  historian,  a son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, published  a “History  of  Wurtemberg,”  (2  vols., 
1818-21,)  and  other  histories. 

Pfanner,  pfan'ner,  (Tobias,)  a German  historian,  born 
at  Augsburg  in  1641.  He  was  keeper  of  the  archives  at 
Gotha.  Among  his  works  is  a “ History  of  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia,”  (1679.)  Died  in  1716. 

Pfeffel,  pfSf'fel,  (Christian  Friedrich  von  Krie- 
gelstein — fon  kRee'gel-stin',)  a historian,  born  at  Col- 
mar, Upper  Rhine,  in  1726.  His  chief  work  is  a 
“Chronological  Epitome  of  the  History  of  the  Public 
Law  of  Germany,”  in  French,  (1754;  5th  edition,  1766.) 
Died  in  1807. 

Pfeffel,  (Gottlieb  Konrad,)  a distinguished  Ger- 
man fabulist  and  poet,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Colmar  in  1736,  became  blind  while  pursuing  his 
studies  at  Halle.  Fie  was  appointed  in  1803  president 
of  the  Evangelical  Consistory  at  Colmar.  Died  in  1809. 

See  Riedkr,  “ G.  C.  Pfeffel;  biographischer  Versuch,”  1820; 
Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Pfefferkorn,  pfgf'fer-koRn',  (Johann,)  a German  Jew, 
who  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and,  in  excess  of  zeal, 
advised  the  emperor  to  burn  all  Jewish  books  except  the 
Bible.  He  lived  about  1500. 

Pfeiffer,  pflf'fer,  (Augustus,)  a German  scholar,  and 
professor  of  Oriental  literature  at  Leipsic,  was  born  in 
Lower  Saxony  in  1640.  He  wrote  a number  of  works 
in  relation  to  Jewish  antiquities  and  Biblical  criticism. 
Died  in  1698. 

See  J.  E.  Pfeiffer,  “Memoria  A.  Pfeifferi,”  1700. 

Pfeiffer,  (Burchard  Wilhelm,)  a German  jurist  and 
publicist,  born  at  Cassel  in  1777.  He  published  “Prac- 
tical Deductions  concerning  all  Parts  of  Jurisprudence,” 
(8  vols.,  1825-46,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1852. 

Pfeiffer,  fi'fer,  (Carl,)  a skilful  architect,  born  in 
Brunswick,  Germany,  in  1834.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  passed  several  years  as 
assistant  architect  in  Ohio  and  other  parts  of  the  West. 
He  afterwards  spent  four  years  in  the  same  capacity  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  In  1864  he  commenced  business 
on  his  own  account,  and  soon  acquired  a high  reputation 
as  an  excellent  architect.  Among  the  buildings  designed 
and  erected  by  him  are  the  church  of  the  Messiah,  the 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  and  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Barroda, 
one  of  the  largest  houses  in  New  York,  and,  for  its 
admirable  arrangement,  probably  unsurpassed,  if  not 
unequalled,  by  any  other  private  dwelling  in  the  United 
States.  His  plans  have  recently  been  accepted  for  the 
New  City  Hospital,  and  other  public  buildings  belonging 
to  New  York  City. 

Pfeiffer,  pflf'fer,  (Franqois  Louis,)  a Swiss  general, 
born  at  Lucerne  in  1716.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  French  army,  (1734-75.)  Died  in  1802. 
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Pfeiffer,  (Ida,)  Madame,  a celebrated  German  trav- 
eller, born  in  Vienna  about  1795.  She  set  out  in  March, 
1842,  for  Asia  Minor,  where  she  spent  nearly  a year,  and 
in  1845  made  the  tour  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Iceland. 
In  1846  she  undertook  a journey  round  the  world,  which 
she  accomplished  in  a little  more  than  two  years,  after 
encountering  great  hardships  and  dangers.  She  pub- 
lished in  1850  “A  Woman’s  Journey  round  the  World, 
from  Vienna  to  Brazil,  Chili,  Tahiti,  China,  Hindostan,” 
etc.  In  1851  she  entered  upon  a second  journey,  having 
received  for  this  purpose  a sum  of  money  from  the  Aus- 
trian government.  Her  account  of  this  expedition  ap- 
peared in  1855,  under  the  title  of  “A  Second  Voyage 
round  the  World,  from  London  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Borneo,  the  Moluccas,  California,  Peru,  and  the 
United  States.”  Died  in  1858. 

Pfeiffer,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a German  economist, 
born  at  Berlin  in  1718.  He  wrote  many  works  on  rural 
and  political  economy,  among  which  is  a “Treatise  on 
all  the  Economical  Sciences,”  (4  vols.,  1770-78.)  Died 
in  1787. 

Pfeiffer,  (Louis,)  a Swiss  general,  born  at  Lucerne  in 
1530.  He  fought  for  Charles  IX.  of  France  against  the 
Huguenots.  Died  in  1594. 

Pfeiffer,  (Louis  Georg  Karl,)  a German  naturalist 
and  physician,  a son  of  Burchard  Wilhelm,  noticed  above, 
was  born  at  Cassel  in  1805.  He  published  a number 
of  treatises  on  botany  and  conchyliology,  among  which 
may  be  named  “ Monograph  of  Living  Snails,”  (“  Mono- 
graphia  Heliceorum  Viventium,”  3 vols.,  1847-53,)  and 
a “ Flora  of  Hesse,”  (2  vols.,  1847-55.) 

Pfenninger,  pfBn'ning-er,  (Henri,)  a Swiss  engraver, 
born  at  Zurich  in  1749.  He  engraved  portraits  for 
Lavater’s  “Physiognomy,”  which  are  admired.  Died 
in  1815. 

Pfenninger,  (Matthias,)  a Swiss  designer  and  en- 
graver, born  at  Zurich  in  1739.  Pie  engraved  Swiss 
landscapes  with  skill.  Died  about  1810. 

Ffinzing  or  Pfintzing,  pflnt'sing,  (Melchior,)  a 
German  poet,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1481.  He  com- 
posed a dull  poem  called  “ The  Adventures  of  Theuer- 
dank,”  (1517.)  This  edition  was  adorned  with  more 
than  one  hundred  fine  engravings,  and  was  a master- 
piece of  typography.  Died  in  1535. 

Ffister,  pfls'ter,  (Albrecht,)  a German  printer,  born 
about  1420.  He  made  use  of  movable  types ; but  it  is 
not  known  whether  he  was  an  assistant  of  Gutenberg  or 
invented  them  himself.  His  principal  work  is  a Latin 
36-line  Bible,  in  3 vols.  fob  Died  about  1470. 

Pfister,  (Johann  Christian,)  a German  historian, 
born  near  Marbach  in  1772.  He  wrote  a “History  of 
Suabia,”  (5  vols.,  1803-27,)  and  a “History  of  the  Ger- 
mans,” (5  vois.,  1830-35.)  He  became  minister  of  a 
church  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  died  in  1835. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “ Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Pfizer,  pflt'ser,  (Gustav,)  a German  critic  and  littera- 
teur, born  at  Stuttgart  in  1807.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  a “ Life  of  Martin  Luther,”  an  “ Essay  on 
Uhland  and  Ruckert,”  (1837,)  and  a “ History  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  for  the  Young,”  (1846.) 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Pfizer,  ( Paul  Achatius,  ) a German  publicist,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Stuttgart  in 
1801. 

Pforr,  pfoR,  (Johann  Georg,)  a distinguished  Ger- 
man painter  of  animals,  was  born  at  Upfen,  in  Saxony, 
in  1745.  He  painted  horses,  hunting-scenes,  battles,  etc. 
with  much  skill.  Died  in  1798. 

Phadl.  See  Fadl. 

Phaeax,  fee'aks,  [<J>afa£,]  an  Athenian  orator,  who 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sicily  in  422  B.c.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  as  one  of  the  two  persons  capable 
of  competing  in  some  degree  with  Alcibiades, — i.e.  when 
the  latter  first  entered  the  public  service. 

Phaedon,  fee'don,  or  Pliaedo,  fee'do,  [4>a«W,]  a 
Greek  philosopher,  born  at  Elis.  He  came  to  Athens 
about  400  B.C.,  and. was  a disciple  of  Socrates,  after  whose 
death  he  founded  a school  of  philosophy  at  Elis.  His 
writings  have  not  come  down  to  us.  The  name  of  Phae- 
don  is  the  title  of  a celebrated  dialogue  of  Plato. 

See  Diogenes  Laertius  ; Suidas,  “ Pliaedon.” 


Phaedra,  fee'dra,  [Gr.  4>al6pa ; Fr.  Phedre,  ftdR,]  a 
daughter  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae,  was  the  wife  of  The- 
seus, King  of  Athens.  She  is  said  to  have  indulged  a 
guilty  passion  for  her  step-son  Hippolytus,  and  to  have 
caused  his  death  by  a false  accusation. 

Phaedrus,  fee'drus,  [Gr.  4>aMpof  ; Fr.  Phedre,  ftdR,] 
a Greek  Epicurean  philosopher,  was  a friend  of  Cicero. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  Epicurean  school  at  Athens  from 
80  to  70  B.c.,  and  wrote  a work  which  Cicero  used  freely 
in  composing  the  first  book  of  his  “Natura  Deorum.” 

Phaedrus,  a Latin  fabulist,  who  wrote  about  20  or  30 
A.D.,  was  originally  a slave.  He  was  probably  born  in 
Thrace  or  Macedonia.  It  is  supposed  that  he  belonged 
to  Augustus,  and  was  liberated  by  him.  He  left  ninety- 
seven  fables  in  iambic  verse,  the  subjects  and  ideas  of 
which  are  partly  borrowed  from  TEsop.  They  are  ad- 
mired for  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  style. 

See  Lindner,  “Bemerkungen  iiber  den  Phaedrus,”  1782; 
Schwabe,  “Vita  Phaedri,”  1806. 

Pha'er,  (Thomas,)  a Welsh  poet  and  physician,  born 
in  Pembrokeshire.  He  translated  the  first  nine  books 
of  Virgil’s  “ ZEneid”  into  English  verse.  Died  in  1560. 

Pha/e-thon  or  Pha'e-ton,  [Gr.  4>oJ:duv;  Fr.  PhaE- 
thon,  fift't6N',]  a mythical  personage,  called  a son  of 
Helios  (the  Sun)  or  Phcebus.  His  name  signifies  “ the 
Shining.”  The  poets  feigned  that,  in  his  youthful  pre- 
sumption, he  persuaded  his  father  to  permit  him  to  guide 
for  one  day  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  that  he  was  unable 
to  control  the  fiery  coursers,  which  ran  out  of  the  right 
course  and  came  too  near  the  earth,  that  Jupiter  killed 
Phaethon  with  a thunderbolt,  and  he  fell  into  the  river  Po. 

Phalanthe.  See  Phalanthus. 

Pha-lan'thus,  [Gr.  avdog ; Fr.  Phalanthe,  fl'- 
16nP,]  a Spartan  chief,  who  founded  a Greek  colony  at 
Tarentum  about  708  b.c.,  and  subdued  the  natives  of  the 
adjacent  country. 

Flial'a-ris,  [Gr.  d>aAapif,]  a ruler  of  Agrigentum,  in 
Sicily,  notorious  for  his  cruelty.  He  began  to  reign 
about  570  B.c.,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Suidas.  He 
rendered  his  name  infamous  by  burning  his  victims  in 
a brazen  bull.  Tradition  adds  that  he  was  deposed  by 
Telemachus,  the  ancestor  of  Theron,  and  suffered  the 
same  cruel  death  which  he  had  inflicted  on  others.  Cer- 
tain epistles  ascribed  to  Phalaris  were  the  subjects  of 
a celebrated  controversy  between  Boyle  and  Bentley, 
who  demonstrated  them  to  be  spurious. 

See  Suidas,  “Phalaris  Cicero,  “ De  Officiis,”  ii.  and  iii. 

Phalereus.  See  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

Plia'ni-as  [4><maf]  or  Pliaenias,  fee'ne-as,  [4>oa>i'of,| 
a Greek  philosopher,  born  in  Lesbos,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  disciples  of  Aristotle,  and  was  a friend  of 
Theophrastus.  He  wrote  many  works  on  logic,  history, 
etc. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Graecis;”  Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca 
Graeca.” 

Fhan'o-cles,  [$avoKkr)<;,\  a Greek  elegiac  poet,  who 
lived  probably  between  350  and  300  b.c.  He  wrote  a 
poem  called  "E puree;  ij  Kaho't,  of  which  a fragment  is 
extant.  This  is  much  admired  by  some  critics. 

See  Smith,  “Greek  and  Roman  Biography,”  etc. 

Phan-o-de'mus,  [QavoSiipoc;,]  an  Athenian  historian 
of  uncertain  period.  He  lived  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  wrote  a work  on  the  antiquities  of  Attica,  entitled 
’Ar0(f,  of  which  fragments  are  extant. 

Pha'on,  [Gr.  4>auv,]  a mariner  or  boatman  of  Lesbos, 
celebrated  as  a favourite  of  Sappho.  According  to  the 
fable,  Venus  endowed  him  with  youth  and  beauty  because 
he  once  carried  her  across  the  water  without  charge. 

Phar'a-mond,  a king  of  the  Franks,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  reigned  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. His  history  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  is  the 
subject  of  some  romances.  The  first  historian  who 
mentions  him  is  Prosper  Tyro. 

Pharnabaze.  See  Pharnabazus. 

Phar-na-ba'zus,  [Gr.  $apvu6a(o f ; Fr.  Pharnabaze, 
ftR'nf'bfz',]  a Persian  satrap,  governed  the  provinces 
near  the  Hellespont,  under  Darius  II.  He  was  an  ally 
of  the  Spartans  in  the  war  against  the  Athenians,  and 
was  defeated  by  Alcibiades,  near  Abydos,  in  409  B.C.  He 
was  defeated  in  395  by  the  Spartans,  under  Agesilaus, 
who  had  invaded  his  province.  Pharnabazus  and  Iphic- 
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rates  commanded  an  expedition  to  Egypt  in  374,  which 
was  a failure. 

See  Xenophon,  “ Hellenica,”  books  i.,  iii.,  and  iv. 

Pharnace.  See  Pharnaces. 

Fhar'na-ces  [Gr.  iapvaKijc ; Fr.  Pharnace,  Hr'- 
nts']  I.,  King  of  Pontus,  was  a son  of  Mithridates  IV., 
whom  he  succeeded  about  190  B.c.  He  invaded  Galatia 
in  181,  and  was  opposed  with  success  by  Eumenes.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mithridates  V. 

Pharnaces  II.,  King  of  Pontus,  was  a son  of  Mithri- 
dates the  Great.  He  conspired  against  his  father  after  his 
defeat  by  the  Romans,  (about  63  B.C.,)  and  was  supported 
by  the  army.  He  made  peace  with  Pompey,  who  recog- 
nized him  as  King  of  the  Bosphorus.  During  the  civil 
war  of  Rome  he  seized  Pontus,  and  provoked  the  hos- 
tility of  Caesar.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  and 
killed  in  battle  in  47  B.c. 

Phavorinus  Varinus.  See  Guarino. 

Phedre.  See  Phaedra  and  Ph^edrus. 

Pheidias.  See  Phidias. 

Pheidon.  See  Phidon. 

Fhelippeaux,  de,  deh  feh-le'po',  or  Philippeaux, 
fe'le'po,  (Antoine  le  Picard — leh  pe'kiR',)  a French 
officer,  born  in  Poitou  in  1768.  He  emigrated  in  1791, 
fought  against  the  republic,  and  procured  the  escape  of 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  from  prison,  (1797.)  Having  entered 
the  British  service,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
defence  of  Acre,  where  he  directed  the  artillery,  in  1799. 
Died  at  Acre  the  same  year. 

Phelps,  (Almira  Hart  Lincoln,)  an  American 
teacher  and  educational  writer,  born  at  Berlin,  Connec- 
ticut, in  1793.  She  was  for  many  years  associated  with 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  as  teacher  of  the  Female 
Seminary,  Troy,  New  York,  and  in  1841  took  charge  of 
the  Patapsco  Institute,  Maryland.  Among  her  principal 
works  are  “Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany,”  “Geology 
for  Beginners,”  (1832,)  “Lectures  on  Natural  Philoso- 
phy,” (1835,)  and  “Hours  with  my  Pupils,”  (1859.) 

Phelps,  (Anson  Greene,)  an  American  merchant, 
born  at  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  in  1781,  became  president 
of  the  New  York  Blind  Asylum,  and  of  the  American 
board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions.  He  died 
in  1853,  bequeathing  to  various  charitable  institutions 
the  sum  of  $371,000. 

Phelps,  (Elizabeth  Stuart,)  an  American  writer, 
a daughter  of  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  D.D.,  was  born 
at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  in  1815.  She  published  a 
number  of  moral  and  religious  tales,  which  obtained 
great  popularity.  Among  these  we  may  name  “ The 
Kitty  Brown  Series,”  (1850,)  “The  Sunny  Side,”  (1851,) 
“ Peep  at  Number  Five,”  (1851,)  and  “The  Angel  over 
the  Right  Shoulder,”  (1851.)  Died  in  1852. 

Her  daughter,  of  the  same  name,  has  written,  besides 
other  works,  “The  Gates  Ajar,”  (1868,)  which  has  had 
an  almost  unexampled  popularity,  having  in  less  than 
one  year  passed  through  more  than  twenty  editions. 

Phelps,  (John  S.,)  an  American  politician,  born  in 
Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  in  1814.  He  emigrated 
to  Springfield,  Missouri,  in  1837,  and  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1844.  He  also  represented  the  sixth  dis- 
trict of  Missouri  in  Congress  for  several  terms,  ending 
about  1862.  He  was  appointed  military  Governor  of 
Arkansas  by  President  Lincoln  in  1862. 

Phelps,  (John  W.,)  an  American  general,  born  at 
Guilford,  Vermont,  in  1813,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1836.  He  became  a captain  in  1850,  and  resigned  his 
commission  in  1859.  He  was  appointed  a brigadier- 
general  in  1861,  and  served  under  General  Butler  in  the 
expedition  against  New  Orleans.  In  December,  1861, 
he  issued  a proclamation  against  slavery,  which  was 
disapproved  by  General  Butler.  He  resigned  in  July 
or  August,  1862. 

Phelps,  (Samuel,)  an  eminent  English  actor,  born 
in  1806.  For  18  years  he  was  manager  of  the  Sadler’s 
Wells  Theatre,  and  he  afterwards  acted  at  the  Lyceum, 
Drury  Lane,  and  elsewhere.  His  edition  of  Shake- 
speare’s plays  came  out  in  1853.  He  died  in  1878. 

Phe  -rec  ra-tes,  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  old  comedy, 
wrote  abont  430  B.C.,  and  was  a contemporary  of  Plato 
and  Aristophanes.  Small  fragments  of  his  plays  arc 
extant.  He  invented  a new  metre,  called  Pherecratic. 


Pherecyde.  See  Pherecydes. 

Pher-e-qy'des,  [Gr.  4>epeiivfij)c ; Fr.  Ph£r£cyde,  fk'- 
ri'sfed',]  a Greek  philosopher,  born  at  Syros  about  600 
or  570  B.C.,  was  the  teacher  of  Pythagoras.  He  is  said 
to  have  taught  the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis,  or  the 
transmigration  of  the  soul. 

Pherecydes,  an  Athenian  historian,  a contemporary 
of  Herodotus,  lived  between  490  and  450  B.c.  His  chief 
work  was  a mythological  history,  in  ten  books,  sometimes 
entitled  A vToxdovep. 

Phid'I-as,  written  also  Pheidias,  [Qadtag,]  regarded 
by  many  as  the  greatest  sculptor  and  statuary  that  ever 
lived,  was  a son  of  Charmidas  or  Charmides.  He  was 
probably  born  at  Athens  between  500  and  485  B.c.  The 
details  of  his  personal  history  are  very  deficient,  consid- 
ering his  renown.  His  principal  master  was  Ageladas, 
a sculptor  of  Argos.  Among  his  earlier  works  were  a 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Athena  Promachos,  dated  about 
460  B.C.,  which  stood  on  the  Acropolis  for  many  centuries, 
and  an  ivory  or  chryselephantine  statue  of  Athena  at 
Pellene.  Having  formed  a new  style,  characterized  by 
sublimity  and  ideal  beauty,  he  obtained  the  friendship 
and  patronage  of  Pericles,  who  about  444  B.C.  began  to 
adorn  the  Acropolis  with  works  of  art.  “ Phidias  was 
appointed  by  Pericles  superintendent  of  all  the  public 
edifices,”  says  Plutarch,  “although  the  Athenians  had 
other  eminent  architects.” 

The  sculptured  ornaments  of  the  Parthenon,  executed 
by  Phidias  and  his  disciples,  exhibited  a perfection 
which  has  never  been  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  other 
artists.  He  formed  with  his  own  hand  the  colossal 
statue  of  Minerva  which  was  enclosed  within  the  Par- 
thenon and  was  dedicated  in  438  B.C.  It  was  chrysele- 
phantine,— that  is,  the  naked  parts  were  made  of  ivory 
and  the  drapery  of  gold.  The  height  of  this  statue  was 
nearly  forty  feet.  It  was  his  most  celebrated  work  at 
Athens.  His  other  master-piece  was  a colossal  ivory 
and  gold  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  (Elis,)  which  was 
enclosed  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  that  god.  He  was 
represented  seated  on  a throne,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a statue  of  Victory.  This  figure,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Greeks,  expressed  and  realized  their  highest  ideal 
of  supreme  majesty  and  divine  complacency.  It  was 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Constantinople  about  475  A.D. 
Some  of  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British  Museum  are 
considered  to  be  works  of  Phidias. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Phidias  was  accused  of 
defrauding  the  state  of  part  of  the  gold  appropriated  to 
the  statue  of  Minerva  ; but,  as  Pericles  ordered  the  gold 
to  be  taken  off  and  weighed,  this  charge  was  abandoned  ; 
for  Phidias,  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  had  artfully  con- 
trived that  the  gold  could  be  easily  taken  off.  According 
to  Plutarch,  he  died  in  prison,  into  which  he  was  thrown 
on  a charge  of  impiety,  because  he  had  sculptured  on 
the  shield  of  Minerva  images  of  himself  and  Pericles. 
Some  writers  ascribe  his  death  to  poison,  and  others 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  he  was  imprisoned. 
His  death,  however,  occurred  about  432  B.c. 

“The  three  greatest  architects  hitherto  known  in  the 
world,”  says  Ruskin,  “were  Phidias,  Giotto,  and  Michael 
Angelo, — with  all  of  whom  architecture  was  only  their 
play,  sculpture  and  painting  their  work.”  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  on  Repose  as  a test  of  greatness  in  works 
of  art,  Ruskin  says,  “We  shall  see  by  this  light  three 
colossal  images  standing  up  side  by  side,  looming  in 
their  great  rest  of  spirituality  above  the  whole  world- 
horizon, — Phidias,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Dante.” 

See  K.  O.  Muller,  “De  Phidise  Vita  et  Operibus  Commenta- 
tiones  tres,”  1827;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklo- 
paedie;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

FhFdon  or  PheFdon,  [Gr.  <&eiduv,}  a king  of  Argos 
and  descendant  of  Hercules,  is  said  to  have  changed  the 
government  of  that  state  to  a despotism  about  750  B.C. 
He  was  the  reputed  inventor  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  prince  who  coined 
silver  money.  He  was  deprived  of  power  or  defeated 
by  the  Spartans  and  Eleians. 

Phi'la,  [Gr.  <Nila,]  a daughter  of  Antipater,  the  Re- 
gent of  Macedonia,  was  distinguished  for  her  virtue 
and  wisdom.  She  was  married  to  Craterus,  and  after 
his  death  to  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus.  Died 
in  287  B.C. 
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Fllilseni,  fe-lee'nT,  [Gr.  <KAawc«,]  two  Carthaginians 
and  brothers,  whose  name  was  rendered  memorable  by 
an  act  of  patriotic  devotion.  When  the  boundary  be- 
tween Carthage  and  Cyrene  was  disputed,  the  parties 
agreed  that  two  men  of  each  state  should  start  at  the 
same  time  and  walk  or  run  towards  the  other,  and  that 
the  place  where  they  met  should  be  the  boundary.  The 
Philaeni  traversed  a greater  space  than  the  Cyrenians, 
who  accused  the  former  of  unfairness.  The  Philaeni 
then  offered  to  prove  their  honesty  by  a sacrifice  of  their 
lives,  and  were  buried  alive  in  the  sand. 

Phl-la'gri-us,  [<Nlay/3iof,]  a Greek  medical  writer  of 
Thessalonica,  lived  probably  in  the  third  century  of  our 
era.  His  works  are  lost,  except  small  fragments. 

Phi-lam'mon,  [KAuuuwi',]  a mythical  Greek  poet 
and  musician,  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo, 
the  inventor  of  choral  music,  and  the  institutor  of  the 
Delphian  worship  of  Apollo. 

Philander.  See  Philandrier. 

Philandrier,  fe'l6N'dRe-l',  [Lat.  Philan'der,  ] 
(Guillaume,)  a French  scholar,  born  at  Chatillon-sur- 
Seine  in  1505.  He  published  “Notes  on  Quintilian,” 
( 1 535,)  and  “Annotations  on  Vitruvius,”  (1544.)  Died 
in  1565. 

Philarete.  See  Philaretits. 

Fhilarete,  fe'li'rlt',  or  Phi-lar'e-tus,  (Vasil  Dro- 
SOF,)  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  was  born  near  Moscow 
in  1782.  He  became  Bishop  of  Revel  in  1817,  and 
Archbishop  of  Moscow  in  1820.  He  published  “Com- 
mentaries on  Genesis,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1867. 

Phi-lar'^-tus,  [Fr.  Philarete,  fe'li'rlt',]  the  reputed 
author  of  a small  Greek  treatise  “ On  the  Pulse,”  which 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  Philotheus. 

Fhi'le  or  PhFles,  (Manuel,)  a Byzantine  poet,  born 
at  Ephesus  about  1275.  He  wrote,  in  barbarous  Greek 
verse,  a curious  work,  llepl  fouv  16l6tt)to(;,  (“On  the 
Nature  of  Animals,”)  which  is  extracted  mostly  from 
HLlian’s  “Natural  History.”  Died  about  1340. 

Phil'e-as,  [4>i/liaf,]  a Greek  geographer,  born  at 
Athens,  lived  probably  several  centuries  before  Christ. 
He  is  quoted  by  Dicasarchus.  He  wrote  a “ Periplus.” 

Philelphe  and  Philelphus.  See  Filelfo. 

Phi-le,mon,  \<bdcrniuv,\  an  eminent  Athenian  comic 
poet,  was  born  at  Soli  in  Cilicia,  or  at  Syracuse,  about 
360  B.C.  He  was  a rival  of  Menander,  and  was  the  first 
poet  of  the  new  comedy  in  order  of  time.  He  began 
to  exhibit  comedies  about  330  B.C.,  and  obtained  great 
favour  with  the  Athenians.  He  gained  several  victories 
over  Menander  in  dramatic  contests.  Fragments  of  his 
works  are  extant.  He  was  a witty  and  elegant  writer. 
Died  about  262  B.c.  His  son,  Philemon,  was  also  a 
comic  poet,  but  less  famous. 

See  Suidas,  “Philemon  Meineke,  “ Menandri  et  Philemonis 
Reliquiae,”  and  “ Fragmenta  Comicorum  Graecorum;”  Haupt- 
mann, “ Dissertatio  de  Philemone,”  1745. 

Philemon,  a Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  probably 
between  600  and  700  A.D.,  was  the  author  of  a “ Lexicon 
Technologicon,”  part  of  which  is  extant. 

Philemon,  one  of  the  primitive  Christians,  was  a 
friend  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  addressed  to  him  an 
epistle,  which  is  included  in  the  canon  of  Scripture. 

Philepicus.  See  Philippicus. 

Phileteerus,  fil-e-tee'rus,  [iiMraipo;,]  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  Little  is  known  of 
his  life  or  works. 

Philetgerus,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus. 
He  became  king  about  280  B.C.,  and  died  about  262  B.C., 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  nephew  Eumenes. 

Phl-le'tas  [<NA??Taf]  of  Cos,  an  eminent  Greek  poet 
and  critic,  who  flourished  between  350  and  290  B.C.  He 
was  the  preceptor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  wrote 
elegies  and  epigrams,  and  prose  works  on  grammar. 
Fragments  of  his  poems  have  come  down  to  us.  He  was 
a favourite  model  of  the  poet  Theocritus. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “ Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie;”  N.  Bach, 
“ Programma  de  Phileta  Coo,”  1828. 

Phil'e-us,  sometimes  written  Phiteus,  Pytheus,  or 
Phileos,  an  eminent  Greek  architect,  who  lived  about 
25  B.C.  He  designed  two  magnificent  edifices  in  Asia 
Minor, — viz.,  the  Mausoleum  and  the  temple  of  Athena 
Polias  at  Priene. 


PhiPI-bert  [Fr.  pron.  fe'le'baiR';  It.  Filiberto,  fe-le- 
b§R'to;  Lat.  Philiber'tus]  I,  Duke  of  Savoy,  a son 
of  Amadeus  IX.,  was  born  in  1464;  died  in  1482. 

Philibert  II.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  a son  of  Philip  II., 
was  born  in  14S0.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1497, 
and  died  in  1504,  leaving  the  dukedom  to  his  brother, 
Carlo  III. 

Fhilidor.  See  Danican. 

Philieul,  fe'le-ul',  (Vasquin,)  a French  litterateur, 
was  born  at  Carpentras  in  1522.  He  published  “ Laure 
d’ Avignon,”  (1548,)  and  “Toutes  les  CEuvres  vulgaires 
de  F.JMtrarque,”  (1555.)  Died  about  1582. 

Plll-li'nus,  ['fi/irof,  ] a Greek  physician,  born  in 
Cos,  was  a pupil  of  Herophilus.  He  lived  about  250 
B.c.,  and  wrote  a treatise  on  botany,  which  is  not  extant. 
He  was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  sect  of  Empirici. 

Philinus,  an  Athenian  orator,  a contemporary  of 
Demosthenes. 

Philinus,  a Greek  historian,  who  accompanied  Han- 
nibal in  his  campaign  in  Italy,  and  wrote  a History  of 
the  First  and  Second  Punic  Wars,  which  is  not  extant. 
He  was  a native  of  Sicily. 

Phil'ip  [Gr.  <i>i/li7r~ocj  I.,  King  of  Macedonia,  a son 
of  Argaeus,  reigned  in  the  ninth  century  B.C.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Aeropus. 

Philip  [Gr.  <KAOT7rof  ; Lat.  Philip'pus;  Fr.  Philippe, 
fe'l£p';  It.  Filippo,  fe-l£p'po;  Sp.  Felipe,  fl-lee'pl; 
Ger.  Philipp,  fil'ip]  II.,  a famous  king  of  Macedonia, 
a younger  son  of  Amyntas,  was  born  in  382  B.c.  In  his 
youth  he  passed  several  years  at  Thebes  as  a hostage, 
and  enjoyed  the  society  of  Epaminondas.  He  succeeded 
his  brother  Perdiccas  in  359,  and  married  Olympias, 
a daughter  of  the  King  of  Epirus.  During  the  Social 
war,  which  began  in  358  B.C.,  he  extended  his  do- 
minions by  the  capture  of  Amphipolis,  Potidaea,  and 
Pydna  from  the  Athenians.  He  availed  himself  of 
another  civil  war,  called  the  Sacred  war,  to  pursue  his 
ambitious  projects  against  the  independence  of  the 
Grecian  states,  and  became  the  ally  of  the  Thebans 
against  the  Phocians  and  Athenians.  In  347  B.C.  he 
besieged  Olynthus  with  success,  and  made  a treaty  of 
peace  with  Athens.  By  the  conquest  of  Phocis,  in  346, 
he  acquired  a vote  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  The 
continued  aggressions  of  Philip  again  involved  him  in 
a war  with  the  Athenians,  who  were  stimulated  by  the 
powerful  appeals  of  Demosthenes,  and  who  in  339  B.C. 
compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Perinthus  and 
Byzantium.  A league  was  then  formed  against  him  by 
the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  others.  The  decisive  battle 
of  Chaeronea,  where  Philip,  commanding  in  person, 
defeated  the  allies  in  338  B.C.,  rendered  him  master  of 
Greece.  He  treated  the  Athenians  with  clemency.  He 
called  a general  congress  of  deputies  from  the  Greek 
states,  who  resolved  to  unite  in  an  aggressive  war 
against  Persia,  and  appointed  Philip  commander-in-chief. 
During  the  preparations  for  this  enterprise  he  was  as- 
sassinated, in  336  B.C.,  at  the  celebration  of  a marriage 
between  his  daughter  Cleopatra  and  the  King  of  Epirus. 
The  assassin  was  Pausanias,  a soldier  of  his  own  body- 
guard, who  had  been  insulted  by  Attalus,  an  uncle  of 
Philip’s  queen,  and  whose  claim  for  redress  had  been 
neglected  by  the  king.  Philip  possessed  great  military 
and  political  talents,  with  some  virtues,  among  which 
we  may  name  generosity.  He  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
sensual,  unscrupulous,  and  perfidious. 

See  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Demosthenes;”  Leland,  “ History  of 
the  Life  and  Reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon,”  1758;  Grote,  “History 
of  Greece,”  vol.  xi. ; Bury,  “ Histoire  de  Philippe  et  d’ Alexandre  le 
Grand,”  1760;  Bruckner,  “ Konig  Philipp  Sohn  des  Amyntas,” 
1837;  Thirlwall,  “History  of  Greece;”  Drumann,  “Geschichte 
des  Ver falls  der  Griechischen  Staaten.” 

Philip  HI.  of  Macedon.  This  title  was  given  to 
Arrhidaeus,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Philip  II.  (See  Ar- 

RHIDA5US.) 

Philip  IV.  of  Macedon,  a son  of  Cassander,  reigned 
only  a few  months,  and  died  in  296  B.c. 

Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  born  about  235  B.c.,  was 
a son  of  Demetrius  II.  He  succeeded  his  uncle,  Anti- 
gonus  Doson,  in  220  B.C.  Having  obtained  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Achaean  league,  he  displayed  superior 
military  talents,  and  defeated  the  /Etolians  and  Spartans, 
(218-217.)  The  success  of  Hannibal  at  Cannae  tempted 
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Philip  to  form  an  alliance  with  him  against  the  Romans 
in  215  B:c.  He  is  said  to  have  poisoned  Aratus,  who 
had  been  his  friend.  The  Romans,  having  recovered 
their  ascendency,  sent  an  army  against  Philip,  who  was 
defeated  completely  by  T.  Q.  Flamininus  at  Cynos- 
cephalas  in  197  li.c.  He  died  in  179  B.C.,  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  son,  Perseus.  Philip  was  an  able  monarch, 
but  was  cruel  and  tyrannical. 

See  Livv,  “ History  of  Rome,”  books  xxii.-xl. 

Philip  or  Philip'pus,  a son  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
Cleopatra,  became  tetrarch  of  Gaulonitis,  Trachonitis, 
and  Batanaea.  Died  about  34  a.d. 

Philip  [Lat.  Philip'pus]  of  Acarnania,  a physician, 
was  a friend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  he  cured  of  a 
fever  caused  by  bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  333  B.c.  On 
this  occasion  Parmenio  warned  the  king  by  letter  that 
Philip  was  bribed  (by  Darius)  to  poison  him.  The  king, 
however,  confiding  in  his  fidelity,  drank  the  medicine 
as  he  showed  the  letter  to  Philip.  (See  Alexander.) 

Philip,  Emperor  of  Rome.  See  Philippus. 

Phil'ip,  [Gr.  $i7umvog ; Lat.  Philip'pus;  Fr.  Phi- 
lippe, fe'l£p',]  Saint,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  was  a 
native  of  Bethsaida,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  He  witnessed 
the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  (John  vi.  5-7.)  The 
evangelist  John  records  an  interview  between  him  and 
certain  Greeks,  in  chapter  xii.  21.  According  to  tra- 
dition, he  preached  in  Phrygia,  and  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Hierapolis. 

Philip,  [Ger.  Philipp,  fil'ip,]  Duke  of  Suabia,  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  a son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  was 
born  about  1170.  He  was  elected  emperor  in  1198,  but 
his  title  was  contested  by  Otho  IV.,  and  a civil  war  en- 
sued. The  pope  favoured  Otho,  and  excommunicated 
Philip,  but  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  him.  Philip 
was  assassinated  in  1208. 

Philip  [Sp.  Felipe,  fi-lee'pi]  I.,  surnamed  the 
Handsome,  King  of  Castile,  a son  of  Maximilian  I., 
Emperor  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Bruges  in  1478.  His 
mother  was  Mary  of  Burgundy,  from  whom  he  inherited 
the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries.  He  was 
styled  Archduke  of  Austria  in  his  youth.  In  1496  he 
married  Joanna,  a daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
(of  Castile  and  Aragon.)  On  the  death  of  Isabella 
(1504)  the  crown  of  Castile  was  inherited  by  Joanna, 
but,  in  consequence  of  her  mental  imbecility,  or  insanity, 
Philip  exercised  the  royal  power.  He  died  at  Burgos 
in  September,  1506,  leaving  two  sons,  who  became 
emperors  as  Charles  V.  and  Ferdinand  I. 

See  Mariana,  ‘‘De  Rebus  Hispanicis;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G&i^rale.” 

; hilip  [Fr.  Philippe,  fe'lfep']  I.,  King  of  France,  a 
son  of  Henry  I.  and  Anne  of  Russia,  was  born  in  1052. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  1060,  when  Baldwin,  Count 
of  Flanders,  became  regent.  He  abandoned  himself  to 
disgraceful  sensuality.  In  1092  he  married  Bertrade, 
the  wife  of  Foulques,  Count  of  Anjou,  who  was  still 
living.  Philip  was  excommunicated  for  this  offence.  He 
was  involved  in  a war  with  William  Rufus  of  England 
during  the  first  crusade.  He  died  in  1108,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  VI. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Frangais;”  Michelet,  “ Histoire 
de  France;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Philip  II.  of  France.  See  Philip  Augustus. 

Philip  (Philippe)  III.,  surnamed  the  Bold,  (le 
Hardi,  leh  /rf  R'de' ; Lat.  Philip'pus  Au'dax,]  born  in 
1245,  was  the  second  son  of  Louis  IX.,  whose  eldest  son 
died  in  infancy.  He  married  Isabella  of  Aragon  in  1262, 
and  accompanied  his  father  in  the  crusade  to  Tunis  in 
1269.  At  the  death  of  Louis,  in  1270,  Philip  became 
king.  Having  made  a treaty  of  peace  with  the  King  of 
Tunis,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1271.  Although  he  was  a 
prince  of  little  talent  and  of  a weak  character,  the  royal 
domain  and  power  were  increased  during  his  reign. 
Among  the  chief  events  of  his  reign  was  a war  against 
Peter  of  Aragon.  With  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  who 
had  offered  the  crown  of  Aragon  to  Charles,  a son  of 
Philip,  the  latter  invaded  Catalonia  in  1285,  but  was 
soon  forced  to  retreat.  He  died  at  Perpignan  in  October, 
1285. 

See  Guillaume  de  Nangis,  “Gesta  Philippi  Audacis  “ Nou- 
velle Biographie  Generaie.” 


Philip  IV.,  often  called  Philip  the  Fair,  [Fr. 
Philippe  le  Bel,  fe'l£p'  leh  bSl ; Ger.  Philipp  der 
Schone,  fil'ip  dSr  sho'neh,|  a son  of  Philip  III.  and 
Isabella  of  Aragon,  was  born  in  1268.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  1285,  before  which  he  had  married  Jeanne 
of  Navarre  and  acquired  Navarre  as  her  dowry.  He 
was  ambitious  to  increase  the  royal  power,  and  un- 
scrupulous in  the  choice  of  means.  His  favourite  ad- 
visers were  lawyers,  who  taught  him  how  to  substitute 
despotism  for  the  feudal  system.  In  1292  or  1293  he 
summoned  Edward  I.  of  England  to  appear  at  Paris 
and  answer  for  the  hostile  acts  of  some  of  his  sub- 
jects. Edward  sent  his  brother  Edmund,  who  offered 
reparation,  and  delivered  to  Philip  six  fortresses  in 
Guienne,  (1294.)  Having  occupied  all  Guienne  by  his 
troops,  Philip  condemned  Edward  as  contumacious,  and 
declared  his  domains  in  France  confiscated.  In  the 
war  that  ensued,  Edward  recovered  part  of  Guienne. 
To  raise  funds  for  his  wars,  Philip  debased  the  coin,  and 
extorted  money,  by  persecution,  from  the  Jews.  He  in- 
vaded Flanders  about  1300,  but  was  successfully  opposed 
by  the  Flemings.  By  a treaty  of  1303  he  restored  all 
Guienne  to  Edward  I.  Some  years  before  this  date  a 
quarrel  arose  between  Philip  and  the  pope,  Boniface, 
whose  person  was  outraged  by  the  agents  of  Philip  at 
Agnani  in  1303.  In  consequence  of  Philip’s  audacious 
and  successful  efforts  to  humble  the  papacy,  the  court 
of  the  pope  was  transferred  to  Avignon  in  1308.  Among 
the  last  acts  of  his  reign  was  his  cruel  persecution  and 
suppression  of  the  order  of  Templars.  He  died  in  13 14, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  X. 

See  Lessmann,  “ Konig  Philipp  der  Schone,”  1829  ; “ Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gendrale.” 

Philip  (Philippe)  V.,  surnamed  le  Long,  (leh  16n,) 
the  second  son  of  Philip  IV.,  was  born  about  1293.  He 
became  king  at  the  death  of  Louis  X.,  in  1316.  Louis 
X.  had  left  a daughter,  who  was  excluded  from  the 
throne.  The  important  question  of  succession  was 
decided  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Salic  law  became 
thenceforth  one  of  the  bases  of  the  French  consti- 
tution. The  events  of  his  reign  were  not  remarkable. 
He  renewed  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  many  of 
whom  were  massacred.  He  died  in  1322,  leaving  four 
daughters,  but  no  son,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Charles  IV. 

Philip  (Philippe)  VI.,  or  Philippe  de  Valois,  fe'- 
lip'deh  vf'lwi',  born  in  1293,  was  a son  of  Charles  de 
Valois,  who  was  a brother  of  Philip  IV.  He  succeeded 
his  cousin,  Charles  IV.  le  Bel,  in  1328,  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  royal  house  of  Valois.  He  was  an  in- 
capable and  prodigal  prince.  His  reign  commenced  a 
period  of  disasters  and  confusion.  He  became  involved 
in  war  with  Edward  III.  of  England,  who  possessed 
Guienne  and  claimed  to  be  the  rightful  heir  of  the 
French  throne,  through  his  mother  Isabelle.  Philip  was 
defeated  with  great  loss  at  Crecy  in  1346,  and  lost  Calais, 
an  important  strategic  point,  in  1347,  soon  after  which  a 
truce  was  concluded.  He  died  in  1350,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  John. 

See  Froissart,  “Chronicles;”  De  Choisy,  “Histoire  de  Phi- 
lippe de  Valois,”  1688;  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Franyais.” 

Philip,  [Fr.  Philippe,]  King  of  Navarre,  was  a grand- 
son of  Philip  III.  of  France.  He  married  in  1318 
Jeanne,  a daughter  of  Louis  X.,  who  was  heiress  of  the 
throne  of  Navarre.  He  died  in  1343,  leaving  a son, 
Charles  the  Bad. 

Philip  I.  of  Spain.  See  Philip  I.  of  Castile. 

Philip  [Sp.  Felipe,  fi-lee'pi;  It.  Filippo,  fe-l£p'po] 
II.,  King  of  Spain,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  and  Isabella  of  Portugal.  He  was  born  at  Valladolid 
on  the  2 1st  of  May,  1527.  By  education  and  character,  as 
well  as  birth,  he  was  a Spaniard,  and  a thorough-paced 
bigot.  He  married  in  1543  Maria  of  Portugal,  who  died 
about  three  years  later.  In  1548  he  visited  Brussels, 
where  Charles  V.  held  his  court.  In  1554  he  went  to 
London  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with  Mary  Tudor, 
Queen-Regnant  of  England,  who  was  about  eleven  years 
older  than  he.  Having  parted  from  her  in  September, 
1555,  he  went  to  Brussels  to  meet  his  father,  who,  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1555,  abdicated  in  his  favour  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Netherlands.  Before  the  end  of  the  year, 
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Philip  became  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  by  the 
abdication  of  his  father,  and  master  of  an  empire  “ on 
which  the  sun  never  set.”  His  favourite  minister,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  was  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  Count 
of  Melito  and  Prince  of  Eboli.  Philip  found  himself, 
against  his  will,  in  a position  of  hostility  to  the  pope, 
Paul  IV.,  who  in  December,  1555,  made  a treaty  with 
the  King  of  France,  in  order  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out 
of  Italy.  In  1557  his  army  gained  a complete  victory 
over  the  French  at  Saint-Quentin.  This  war  was  ter- 
minated by  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis,  in  1559,  and 
Philip,  having  appointed  Margaret  of  Parma  Regent  of 
the  Netherlands,  returned  to  Spain,  which  he  never 
quitted  again. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Mary  Tudor  (1558)  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  or  Isabelle  of  France,  a daughter  of 
Henry  II.,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  his  son,  Don 
Carlos.  He  transferred  his  court  from  Toledo  to  Madrid, 
which  became  about  1560  the  permanent  capital  of 
Spain.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  his  reign  was  to 
re-enact  the  atrocious  edict  of  1550,  condemning  to 
death  every  one  who  should  print,  write,  copy,  keep, 
buy,  sell,  or  give  any  book  made  by  Luther  or  Calvin, 
and  all  lay  persons  who  should  read  or  teach  the  Scrip- 
tures. His  systematic  efforts  to  suppress  religious  liberty 
by  the  torments  of  the  Inquisition,  in  all  his  dominions, 
provoked  a general  revolt  of  the  Flemings  and  Dutch 
in  1566.  (See  Orange,  William  of.)  In  August,  1567, 
the  Duke  of  Alva  arrived  in  Flanders  with  an  army,  and 
with  unlimited  power  to  subdue  and  punish  the  insur- 
gents. Among  the  victims  of  his  bloody  regime  were 
the  Counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  executed  in  June,  1568. 
“The  execution  of  Egmont,”  says  Motley,  “remains  an 
enduring  monument  not  only  of  Philip’s  cruelty  and  per- 
fidy, but  of  his  dulness.  The  king  had  everything  to 
hope  from  him,  and  nothing  to  fear.”  Alva  defeated  the 
insurgents  in  several  battles,  and  massacred  thousands 
of  non-combatants  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  but  was 
baffled  by  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  people,  and  was 
recalled  in  1573.  “ It  was  beyond  the  power  of  man’s 
ingenuity  to  add  any  fresh  features  of  horror  to  the 
religious  persecution  under  which  the  provinces  were 
groaning.”  (Motley.)  In  1568  the  king’s  eldest  son, 
Don  Carlos,  died  mysteriously  in  prison,  where  he  had 
been  confined  for  some  months.  According  to  De  Thou 
and  other  writers,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  order 
of  Philip. 

The  effort  to  subdue  the  Netherlands  was  continued 
by  Don  John  of  Austria  and  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma, 
without  success.  This  long  war  exhausted  the  finances 
of  Philip  and  hindered  his  projects  for  the  conquest  of 
France  and  England.  In  1580  he  obtained  the  crown 
of  Portugal  as  successor  of  his  uncle  Henrique,  who  died 
without  issue.  He  instigated  the  French  to  rebel  against 
Henry  IV.,  and  furnished  subsidies  to  the  factious  League. 
For  the  invasion  of  England  he  equipped  a fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  or,  according  to  some  writers,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  vessels,  which  sailed  in  May,  1588, 
and  was  called  “the  Invincible  Armada.”  After  this 
fleet  had  passed  through  the  Strait  of  Dover,  it  was 
damaged  by  English  fire-ships,  and  attacked  on  the  8th 
of  August  by  Admiral  Howard,  who  sunk  and  captured 
many  ships.  The  Spanish  admiral  retreated  northward, 
and  near  the  Orkneys  encountered  a violent  storm,  which 
dispersed  his  fleet.  About  fifty  of  his  vessels  were 
wrecked.  (See  Elizabeth.)  The  war  between  Spain 
and  England  continued  many  years.  Philip  died  on  the 
13th  of  September,  1598,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Philip  III. 

In  person,  Philip  was  meagre  and  below  the  middle 
height.  He  had  a fair  complexion,  blue  eyes,  aquiline 
nose,  and  a very  prominent  lower  jaw.  His  temper  was 
morose,  his  manners  reserved  and  repulsive,  but  he  had 
great  ambition  and  indefatigable  industry. 

See  Watson,  “ History  of  Philip  II.,”  1777;  Motley,  “ History 
of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  1846;  Prescott,  “History  of 
Philip  II.,”  3 vols.,  1855-58;  Campana,  “Vita  del  Don  Filippo,” 
1605;  Cabrera,  “Felipe  II.  Rey  de  Espana,”  1619;  C6rdova, 
“Vida  de  Felipe  II.,”  1662;  A.  Dumesnil,  “ Histoire  de  Philippe 
II,”  1822;  G.  Leti,  “Vita  del  Re  Filippo  II.,”  1679;  San  Miguel, 
“ Historia  del  Rey  Felipe  II.,”  4 vols.,  1844-45;  Antonio  de  Her- 
rera, “ Historia  del  Mundo  en  el  Reynado  del  Rey  Don  Phelipe 
1 1.,”  3 vols.,  1606 ; Cardinal  Granvelle’s  “ State  Papers.” 


Philip  (Felipe)  III.  of  Spain,  a son  of  Philip  II., 
was  born  at  Madrid  in  April,  1578.  His  mother  was 
Anne  of  Austria.  He  began  to  reign  in  September, 
1598.  He  was  timid,  indolent,  and  incapable,  but  de- 
voted to  the  intolerant  policy  of  his  father.  Passing  his 
time  chiefly  in  hunting,  in  acts  of  devotion,  or  formalities 
of  etiquette,  he  abandoned  the  direction  of  affairs  to  his 
favourite,  the  Duke  of  Lerma.  This  minister  prosecuted 
the  war  against  the  revolted  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands until  the  exhaustion  of  his  finances  forced  him, 
in  1609,  to  grant  a truce  of  twelve  years  (see  Maurice 
of  Nassau)  and  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces.  The  issue  of  this  long  con- 
test demonstrated  that  Spain  was  no  longer  the  most 
powerful  kingdom  of  Europe.  The  prosperity  of  Spain 
was  greatly  impaired  by  the  cruel  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
in  1610.  The  number  of  these  exiles  is  estimated  at 
about  one  million.  Philip  had  married  Margaret  of 
Austria.  He  died  in  March,  1621,  leaving  the  throne 
to  his  son,  Philip  IV. 

See  Wats&n,  “History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  III.,”  1783; 
Cespedes,  “Historia  de  Don  Felipe  III.,”  1631;  Avila,  “His- 
toria de  la  Vida  de  Don  Felipe  III.,”  1660;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdn^rale.” 

Philip  (Felipe)  IV.,  a son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  April,  1605,  and  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  He  submitted  himself  to  the  control  and 
ascendency  of  his  favourite  the  Duke  of  Olivarez.  He 
renewed  the  war  against  the  Dutch  United  Provinces 
at  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  (1621,)  and  formed  with 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  a league  against  the  Protest- 
ants. His  intrigues  involved  Europe  in  a long  war,  in 
which  the  Spaniards  fought  against  the  Dutch,  Swedes, 
French,  and  English.  In  maritime  war  the  Dutch  ob- 
tained a decided  superiority.  On  land  the  Spaniards 
were  defeated  by  the  French  at  Rocroy  (1643)  and  other 
places.  Portugal  revolted  in  1640,  and  was  finally  sepa- 
rated from  the  Spanish  monarchy.  By  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  (1648)  Spain  made  peace  with  her  enemies, 
except  the  French,  who  continued  the  war  until  1659. 
The  results  of  these  wars  were  disastrous  to  Spain, 
which  lost  several  colonies,  islands,  and  cities.  Philip 
was  twice  married;  in  1615  he  espoused  Elizabeth  of 
France,  and  in  1649  Marie  Anne  of  Austria.  He  died 
in  September,  1665,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Charles  II. 

See  Cespedes  y Menezes,  “ Historia  de  Don  Felipe  IV  ,”  1631 
Malvezzi,  “ Successos  de  la  Monarquia  de  Espana  en  el  Tiempo  de 
Felipe  IV.,”  1640;  Dunlop,  “Memoirs  of  Spain  during  the  Reign 
of  Philip  IV.,”  2 vols.,  1834. 

Philip  [Fr.  Philippe;  Sp.  Felipe]  V.,  King  of 
Spain,  born  at  Versailles  in  December,  1683,  was  a 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  second  son  of  Louis, 
Dauphin  of  France.  In  his  youth  he  was  styled  the 
Duke  of  Anjou.  He  was  appointed  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies  by  the  will  of  Charles  II.,  who 
died,  without  a direct  heir,  in  November,  1700.  His 
title  was  contested  by  the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria, 
whose  claim  was  enforced  by  the  armies  of  England, 
Holland,  and  Austria  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, which  began  in  1702.  Philip  was  supported  by  the 
French  and  the  majority  of  the  Spaniards,  who  gained  a 
decisive  victory  at  Almanza  in  1707.  By  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  (1713)  he  was  recognized  as  King  of  Spain  ; 
but  he  gave  up  Flanders  and  Naples  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  He  married  Elizabeth  Farnese  of  Parma  in 
1714,  and  chose  Cardinal  Alberoni  as  prime  minister. 
Under  the  influence  of  a religious  melancholy,  he  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  his  son  Louis  in  1724;  but  the  death 
of  Louis  a few  months  later  induced  him  to  resume  the 
royal  power.  He  died  in  July,  1746,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Ferdinand  VI. 

See  W.  Coxe,  “ Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House  ot 
Bourbon,”  3 vols.,  1813  ; Carvajal,  “La  Espana  de  los  Borbones,” 

4 vols.,  1844;  F.  X.  Conde,  “ Elogio  de  Felipe  V.,”  1779;  A.  Vioi.- 
let,  “Histoire  des  Bourbons  en  Espagne,”  1843;  Saint-Simon, 

“ Mdmoires  ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Philip,  [Ger.  Philipp,  fil'ip,]  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
surnamed  der  Grossmuthige,  (d§r  gRos-miit'iG-eh,) 
(“the  Magnanimous,”)  born  at  Marburg  in  1504,  was 
an  able  prince,  and  a constant  friend  of  the  Protestant 
cause.  He  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
introduced  the  Lutheran  religion  into  Hesse  in  1526.  In 
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1531  he  formed  with  the  Protestant  princes  the  league 
of  Schmalkalden,  which  waged  war  against  Charles  V.  ; 
but  he  was  forced  to  submit  in  1547  to  Charles,  who 
kept  him  a prisoner  for  five  years.  Philip  was  inclined 
to  toleration  in  religion.  Died  in  1567. 

See  Hoffmeister,  “ Leben  Philipp  des  Grossmiithigen,”  1846  ; 
Rommel,  “Philipp  der  Grossmuthige,”  4 vols.,  1828-35;  Rinck, 
“ Erinnei  ungen  an  Philipp  den  Grossmiithigen,”  1852. 

Philip,  [It.  Filippo,  fe-l£p'po,[  Duke  of  Parma,  born 
at  Madrid  in  1720,  was  the  second  son  of  Philip  V.  of 
Spain.  He  invaded  Italy  with  a Spanish  army  in  1742, 
and  attempted  to  obtain  a throne  by  conquest,  but  failed. 
The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  gave  him  the 
duchy  of  Parma.  Died  in  1765. 

Philip,  a celebrated  Indian  chief,  commonly  called 
King  Philip.  He  began  a war  with  the  English  in 
1675,  but  was  killed  the  following  year. 

Philip  the  Bold,  [Fr.  Philippe  le  Hardi,  fe'l£p' 
leh  /ifR'de',]  Duke  of  Burgundy,  born  in  1342,  was  a 
younger  son  of  John,  King  of  France.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  French  princes  during  the  minority 
of  Charles  VI.,  and  was  a rival  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
He  acted  as  regent  while  Charles  VI.  was  disabled  by 
insanity.  He  died  in  1404,  and  left  the  dukedom  to  his 
son,  Jean  Sans  Peur. 

Philip  the  Deacon,  one  of  the  primitive  Christian 
ministers,  was  one  of  seven  men  appointed  to  a special 
service,  (Acts  vi.  5.)  He  preached  in  Samaria,  and  in- 
structed the  treasurer  of  Queen  Candace  of  Ethiopia. 
(See  Acts  viii.  5-40,  and  xxi.  8.) 

See  John  i.  43-44,  xiv.  8,  9;  Matthew  x.  3 ; Mark  iii.  18;  Luke 
vi.  14 ; Acts  i.  13. 

Philip  the  Fair.  See  Philip  IV.  of  France. 

Philip  the  Good,  [Fr.  Philippe  le  Bon,  fe'l£p'  leh 
b6N,]  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a son  of  Jean  Sans  Peur,  was 
born  at  Dijon  in  1396.  As  a partisan  or  ally  of  Henry 
V.  of  England,  he  fought  against  Charles  VII.  of  France 
from  1422  to  1435.  At  the  latter  date  he  entered  into 
alliance  with  Charles.  Some  years  before  this  event  he 
had  invaded  the  territory  of  Jacqueline,  Countess  of 
Iiainault,  and  compelled  her  to  recognize  him  as  her  heir 
in  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Hainault.  He  had  inherited 
Flanders  and  Artois  in  addition  to  Burgundy.  He  in- 
stituted the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  His  wife  was 
Isabella,  a daughter  of  John  I.  of  Portugal.  He  died  in 
1467  or  1457,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  the 
Bold.  Philip  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns 
of  his  time,  but  had  little  claim  to  the  epithet  of  “ Good.” 
“ He  was  certainly  neither  a good  nor  a great  prince,” 
says  Motley  ; “ he  was  an  adroit  dissembler,  a practical 
politician.” 

See  Perneel,  “ Episodes  du  Rkgne  de  Philippe  le  Bon,”  1847  ; 
Comines,  “Memoires;”  Froissart,  “Chronicles;”  Barante, 
“ Histoire  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnd- 
rale.” 

Philip  of  Orleans.  See  Orleans. 

Fhil'ip  Au-gus'tus,  [Fr.  Philippe  Auguste,  fe'lip' 
o'gtist' ; Lat.  Philip'pus  Augus'tus,]  called  Philip  II., 
King  of  France,  born  in  1 165,  was  the  son  of  Louis  VII., 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1180.  He  married  Isabella  of 
Hainault,  a niece  of  the  Count  of  Flanders.  In  the  first 
part  of  his  reign  he  banished  the  Jews  and  confiscated 
their  property.  He  aided  and  abetted  the  sons  of  Henry 
II.  of  England  in  rebellion  against  their  father.  Having 
taken  the  cross  in  1188,  he  raised  an  army  and  united 
with  Richard  I.  of  England  in  a crusade.  They  embarked 
at  Genoa  and  Marseilles  in  1190,  passed  the  winter  in 
Sicily,  and  arrived  at  Acre  in  the  spring  of  1191.  Dis- 
sensions or  jealousies  having  arisen  between  Philip  and 
Richard,  the  former,  on  the  pretext  of  ill  health,  aban- 
doned the  enterprise,  and  arrived  at  Paris  in  December, 
1191.  (See  Richard  I.)  A war  ensued  between  Philip 
and  the  English  king  for  the  possession  of  Normandy, 
and  lasted  until  the  death  of  Richard,  in  1 199.  The 
crimes  and  incapacity  of  John  of  England  afforded  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  the  ambition  of  Philip,  who 
extended  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Normandy, 
Anjou,  and  Touraine,  (1204-06.) 

In  1213,  at  the  instigation  of  Pope  Innocent  ITI.,  who 
had  deposed  John,  Philip  prepared  to  invade  England. 
He  was  forced  to  renounce  this  enterprise  by  the  abject 
submission  of  John  to  the  pope,  and  by  the  loss  of  his 


fleet,  which  was  defeated  by  the  English.  He  invaded 
Flanders,  the  chief  towns  of  which  surrendered  to  his 
army,  and  gained  in  1214  a decisive  victory  over  the  em- 
peror Otho  IV.  and  the  Flemings  at  Bouvines,  where 
he  commanded  in  person.  He  died  in  1223,  leaving  his 
throne  to  his  son,  Louis  VIII. 

See  Rigord,  “ DeGestis  Philippi  Augusti Baudot  deJuilly, 
“Histoire  de  Philippe  Auguste,”  1702;  Capefigue,  “ Histoire  de 
Philippe  Auguste,”  4 vols.,  1829;  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran- 
£ais;”  Rymer,  “ Fcedera  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Philipon  de  la  Madelaine,  fe'lfe'piN'  deh  If  mfd'- 
Ifn/,  (Louis,)  a French  litterateur,  born  at  Lyons  in 
1734.  He  published  a “Dictionary  of  Homonyms,” 
(“  Dictionnaire  des  Homonymes,”  1799,)  a “ Dictionary 
of  the  French  Language,”  (1809,)  and  other  works, 
which  were  received  with  favour.  Died  in  1818. 

Phil'I-pot,  (John,)  an  English  antiquary  and  herald, 
born  in  Kent.  Among  the  works  attributed  to  him 
is  “Villare  Cantianum,  or  Kent  Surveyed.”  Died  in 
1645. 

Phi-lip'pa  of  Hainault,  a daughter  of  William, 
Earl  of  Hainault,  was  married  to  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land about  1326.  She  saved  the  lives  of  six  citizens  of 
Calais,  whom  Edward  intended  to  put  to  death.  Died 
in  1369. 

Philippar,  fe'le'pfit',  (FRANgois  Aken,)  a French 
writer  on  agriculture,  born  at  Peuving,  Austria,  in  1801. 
He  became  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Versailles 
in  1841. 

Philippe,  the  French  of  Philippus,  which  see. 

Philippe,  (Kings  of  France.)  See  Philip. 

Philippe  de  Mons,  fe'libp'  deh  m6N,  a Belgian  com- 
poser, born  at  Mons  about  1522.  He  composed  masses, 
motets,  etc.,  and  was  the  most  famous  Belgian  composer 
of  his  time,  except  Orlando  de  Lasso. 

Philippe  de  Neri.  See  Neri. 

Philippe  de  la  Sainte-Trinite,  fe'l£p'  deh  If  siNt 
tRe'ne'ti',  (Esprit  Julien,)  a French  missionary,  born 
in  the  Comtat  in  1603.  He  preached  in  Syria,  Persia, 
etc.,  and  published  “Itinerarium  Orientale,”  (1649.) 
Died  in  1671. 

Philippe  le  Bon.  See  Philip  the  Good. 

Philippe  le  Hardi.  See  Philip  the  Bold. 

Philippeaux.  See  Phelippeaux. 

Philippeaux,  fe'le'po',  (Pierre,)  a French  revolu- 
tionist, born  in  the  department  of  Orne  in  1759.  He 
was  elected  in  1792  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  king  and  an  appeal  to  the 
people.  He  was  proscribed  by  Saint-Just,  arrested  as 
an  accomplice  of  Danton  in  March,  1794,  and  guillotined 
in  the  ensuing  month. 

Philippi,  fe'le'pe',  (Henri,)  a French  Jesuit,  born  at 
Saint-PIubert,  in  the  Ardennes,  about  1575.  He  wrote 
several  works  on  Chronology.  Died  in  1636. 

Phl-lip'pl-cus  or  Phl-lep'i-cus,  also  called  Bar- 
danes,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  a son  of  Ni- 
cephorus  Patricius.  He  began  to  reign  in  71 1 a.d., 
and  was  deposed  in  713.  He  was  a partisan  of  Mono- 
thelism. 

Fhilippide.  See  Philippides. 

Phl-lip'pl-des,  [Gr.  (bOdirnidric ; Fr.  Philippide,  fe'- 
le'pfed',]  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  flourished  about  300  or 
330  B.c.  His  works  are  not  extant.  He  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  new  comedy.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  of  joy  because  one  of  his  plays  had  gained  the 
prize.  His  character  is  eulogized  by  Plutarch  in  the  life 
of  Demetrius. 

Philippon,  (Akmand,)  a French  general,  born  at 
Rouen  in  1761.  He  commanded  at  the  siege  of  BaJa- 
jos,  in  18 1 1 and  1812.  Died  in  1836. 

Philipp oteaux,  (FLlix  Henri  Emmanuel,)  a 
French  historical  painter,  born  at  Sedan  in  1815.  He 
obtained  a first  medal  in  1840.  Among  his  works  is 
the  “Last  Banquet  of  the  Girondists,”  “La  Perveuche,” 
and  “The  Battle  of  the  Alma.”  He  is  perhaps  best 
known  to  the  general  public  by  his  panoramas  of  the 
Siege  of  Paris,  exhibited  in  the  Chimps  Elyse.-s,  and  of 
the  battle  ot  Tel-el-Kebh,  exhibited  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  1884.  He  died  in  1884. 

Phl-lip'pus,  an  impostor,  whose  proper  name  was 
Andriscus,  pretended  to  be  a son  of  Perseus,  King  of 
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Macedon.  He  obtained  some  success,  but  was  expelled 
by  the  Roman  general  Q.  Cacilius  Metellus. 

Philippus,  a son  of  Antiochus  VIII.,  became  King 
of  Syria  about  88  B.C.,  after  fighting  against  Antio- 
chus X. 

Philippus  of  Thessaloni'ca,  an  epigrammatic  poet, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  too  a.d.  He  com- 
posed many  epigrams,  which  are  in  the  Greek  Anthol- 
ogy, and  compiled  a “Greek  Anthology.” 

Philippus,  a physician,  who  lived  about  150  a.d.  and 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  Empirici.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Galen,  his  contemporary. 

Philippus,  [Fr.  Philippe,  fe'l£p',]  (L.  Marcius,)  a 
Roman  general,  who  became  consul  in  186  B.c.  and 
again  in  169.  At  the  latter  date  he  obtained  the  conduct 
of  the  Macedonian  war.  He  invaded  the  territory  of 
Perseus,  King  of  Macedonia,  without  important  results. 
He  was  censor  in  164  B.C. 

Philippus,  (L.  Marcius,)  a Roman  orator,  who  be- 
longed to  the  popular  party.  He  was  consul  in  91  B.c. 
with  Sextus  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  an  enemy  of  M.  Livius 
Drusus,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  by  whose  order  Philip- 
pus was  dragged  to  prison  in  the  year  just  named.  In 
86  B.C.  he  was  censor.  He  remained  neutral  in  the  war 
between  Marius  and  Sulla,  and  was  afterwards  a friend 
of  Pompey.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  orators 
of  his  time,  and  was  noted  for  his  sarcastic  wit.  Horace 
refers  to  him  in  his  Epistle  i. : “ Strenuus  et  fortis  causis- 
que  Philippus  agendis  clarus.”  He  died  after  76  B.C. 

Philippus,  (L.  Marcius,)  a son  of  the  preceding, 
was  consul  in  56  B.C.  He  married  Atia,  a niece  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  thus  became  the  stepfather  of  the  emperor 
Augustus.  He  was  neutral  in  the  civil  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey. 

Philippus,  (M.  Julius,)  a Roman  emperor,  was  a 
native  of  Trachonitis.  He  obtained  the  imperial  power 
by  the  murder  of  Gordian,  in  244  a.d.  The  senate 
confirmed  the  choice  of  the  army.  He  made  peace  with 
Persia  in  244.  In  248  or  247  A.D.  he  celebrated  the 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  origin  of  Rome.  He  was 
killed  at  Verona  in  249  A.D.,  in  a battle  against  Decius, 
who  had  usurped  the  title  of  emperor.  According  to 
Eusebius  and  other  writers,  Philippus  was  a Christian. 

His  son,  M.  Julius  Philippus,  who  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  empire,  (247  a.d.,)  was  killed  by 
the  partisans  of  Decius,  in  249  a.d. 

Philippus  Augustus.  See  Philip  Augustus. 

Phil'ips,  (Ambrose,)  an  English  poet  and  dramatist, 
born  probably  in  Leicestershire  about  1670.  Among 
his  early  productions  were  six  Pastorals,  (about  1708,) 
and  a “ Letter  from  Copenhagen,”  in  verse,  (1709,)  which 
was  praised  by  Steele  and  others.  His  tragedy  “ The 
Distressed  Mother”  was  performed  with  applause  in 
1712.  It  was  highly  commended  in  the  “Spectatoi” 
by  Addison  and  Steele,  who  were  friends  of  the  author. 
He  was  an  adherent  of  the  Whig  party,  and  an  object 
of  Pope’s  ill-natured  satire.  He  made  a translation  of 
Sappho’s  “ Hymn  to  Venus,”  which  Addison  printed  in 
the  “ Spectator,”  No.  223.  His  version  of  Sappho’s 
“ Ode  to  Lesbia”  is  praised  by  Addison,  as  “written  in 
the  very  spirit  of  Sappho.”  (See  “ Spectator,”  No.  229.) 
He  became  secretary  to  Dr.  Boulter,  Primate  of  Ireland, 
in  1723,  and  for  some  time  represented  the  county  of 
Armagh  in  the  Irish  parliament.  In  1733  he  became  a 
judge  of  the  prerogative  court  in  Ireland.  Died  in  1749. 
The  term  “ namby-pamby”  is  said  to  have  been  first 
applied  to  his  style. 

See  Johnson,  “Lives  of  the  English  Poets.” 

Philips,  (Catherine,)  an  English  poetess,  born  in 
London  in  1631.  Her  maiden  name  was  Fowler.  She 
translated  Corneille’s  tragedy  of  “ Pompey,”  and  wrote 
poems,  which  were  published  in  1667.  She  was  called 
by  her  admirers  “the  Matchless  Orinda.”  Died  in  1664. 

See  “ Memoirs  of  Eminent  Englishwomen,”  by  L.  S.  Costello. 

Philips  or  Philipps,  (Fabian,)  an  English  political 
writer,  born  at  Prestbury  in  1601,  was  a lawyer  and  a 
partisan  of  Charles  I.  Died  in  1690. 

Philips,  (John,)  an  English  poet,  born  at  Bampton, 
Oxfordshire,  in  1676.  His  first  successful  work  was 
“The  Splendid  Shilling,”  a mock-heroic  poem,  (1703.) 
He  produced  in  1705  “Blenheim,”  a poem  in  imitation 


of  the  style  of  Milton.  His  principal  work  is  a poem 
“On  Cider,”  (1706,)  in  which  he  imitated  Virgil’s 
“Georgies”  with  some  success.  Died  in  1708. 

See  Johnson,  “Lives  of  the  English  Poets.” 

Phi-lis'cus,  [<NlUw£Of,]  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy,  wrote  probably  about  400  B.c.  The 
titles  of  some  of  his  plays  are  given  by  Suidas. 

Philiscus  of  j®gina,  a Cynic  philosopher,  who, 
according  to  Suidas,  was  a disciple  of  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  and  taught  grammar  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

Philiscus  of  Corcyra,  lived  about  290  b.c.,  and  was 
one  of  the  seven  poets  that  formed  the  “Tragic  Pleiad.” 
His  works  are  not  extant. 

Philiscus  of  Rhodes,  a sculptor,  who  is  believed  to 
have  flourished  about  146  B.c.  ; though  some  suppose 
him  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  His  works 
were  placed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Rome,  for  which 
they  were  probably  originally  designed.  Meyer  identifies 
the  statue  at  Florence  called  Apollino  with  the  Apollo 
of  Philiscus. 

Phi-lis'ti-on,  [<K1Wtmjv,]  a Greek  physician,  born 
in  Sicily  or  Italy,  lived  in  the  fourth  century  B.c. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  Eudoxus  the  physician  and 
astronomer. 

Phl-lis'tus,  [Gr.  <J>/'Htcm>c,]  an  eminent  Syracusan  his- 
torian and  politician,  born  about  435  B.C.  He  aided 
Dionysius  to  obtain  power  in  Syracuse  about  403  B.C., 
soon  after  which  he  was  keeper  of  the  citadel.  About 
396  he  was  banished,  because  he  married  a niece  of 
Dionysius  without  his  consent.  He  was  recalled  from 
exile  by  Dionysius  the  Younger,  over  whom  he  acquired 
much  influence.  He  used  this  influence  against  Plato 
and  Dion,  and  “employed  his  talents,”  says  Plutarch, 
“ in  defence  of  the  despotic  policy.”  Having  been  de- 
feated in  a naval  battle  by  the  party  of  Dion,  in  356  B.C., 
he  killed  himself  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  He  wrote  a “History  of  Sicily,”  which  is  lost. 

PhiPli  more,  (John  George,)  M.P.,  an  English 
writer  on  law,  born  in  1809.  He  wrote  a “ History  of 
the  Law  of  Evidence,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1803. 

Phillimore,  (Sir  Robert  Joseph,)  an  English 
judge,  was  born  in  London  in  1810.  He  was  appointed 
in  1867  judge  of  the  admiralty  court  and  of  the 
arches  court.  Besides  other  works  he  published  the 
well-known  “ Commentaries  on  International  Law.”  A 
baronetcy  was  conferred  upon  him  in  188  i . Died  in  1883. 

Phillip,  (Arthur,)  an  Engl  sh  navigator,  born  in 
1738,  was  first  governor  of  Botany  Bay.  Died  in  18  r4 

Phillip,  (John,)  a Scottish  painter,  born  at  Aoeraecn 
about  1815,  became  a resident  of  London.  Having 
visited  Spain  about  1832,  he  painted  numerous  success- 
ful pictures  of  Spanish  life.  Among  his  works  are  a 
“Scotch  Fair,”  “The  Letter-Writer  of  Seville,”  “El 
Pasco,”  “ The  Spanish  Contrabandistas,”  and  “ The 
House  of  Commons.”  He  was  elected  a Royal  Acade- 
mician in  1859  or  i860.  Died  in  1867. 

Phillips,  (Charles,)  an  Irish  barrister,  born  at 
Sligo  about  1788.  He  practised  with  success  in  criminal 
cases  in  London,  and  gained  a wide  reputation  by  his 
speeches,  the  style  of  which  is  rather  florid.  He  was 
for  many  years  a commissioner  of  the  insolvent  debtors’ 
court  in  London.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“Recollections  of  Curran  and  some  of  his  Contempo- 
raries,” (1818.)  Died  in  1859. 

See  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  November,  1817;  “ Monthly  Re- 
view”  for  December,  1819. 

Phillips  or  Philipps,  (Edward,)  a nephew  and 
pupil  of  the  poet  Milton,  was  born  in  London  in  1630. 
He  wrote  a “Life  of  Milton,”  (1694,)  and  published, 
besides  other  works,  “ Theatrum  Poetarum,”  or  a com- 
plete collection  of  the  most  eminent  poets  of  all  ages, 
with  observations,  etc.,  (1675.)  It  is  supposed  that  he 
was  assisted  by  Milton  in  this  work,  which  is  highly 
esteemed.  Died  about  1680. 

See  William  Godwin,  “Lives  of  Edward  and  John  Phillips,” 
181s  ; “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1815. 

Phillips,  fillips,  (Georg,)  a Prussian  historian,  born 
at  Konigsberg  in  1804.  He  was  a Roman  Catholic  of 
the  ultramontane  party.  I11  1851  he  became  professor 
of  the  history  of  law  at  Vienna.  Among  his  works  are 
a “History  of  Germany,”  (1834,)  and  a “Treatise  on 
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Canon  Law,’’  ( Kirchenrecht,)  (5  vols.,  1845-51.)  Died 
in  i860. 

Phillips,  (John,)  a brother  of  Edward,  noticed  above, 
was  a pupil  of  Milton.  He  wrote  “ Maronides,”  a parody 
of  part  of  Virgil’s  “Alneid,”  (1672,)  a “ Defence  of  Mil- 
ton,”  (“  Miltoni  Defensio,”)  and  a few  other  works. 

See  ‘‘Lives  of  Edward  and  John  Phillips,  Nephews  and  Pupils 
of  John  Milton,”  by  William  Godwin,  London,  1815. 

Phillips,  (John,)  a nephew  of  William  Smith  the 
geologist,  was  born  December  25,  1800.  He  assisted  this 
uncle  in  the  explorations  and  surveys  which  he  made 
in  order  to  prepare  geological  maps  of  England.  He 
lectured  on  his  favourite  science  with  success  at  various 
places.  In  1844  he  obtained  the  chair  of  geology  at 
Dublin.  He  wrote  articles  on  geology,  etc.  for  the 
“ Penny  Cyclopaedia”  and  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica.”  Among  his  works  are  a “Treatise  on  Geology,” 
(2  vols.,  1837,)  and  “Palaeozoic  Fossils  of  Cornwall, 
Devon,  and  West  Somerset,”  (1841.)  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  geology  at  Oxford  in  1853,  and  president  of 
the  Geological  Society  in  1858.  Died  in  1874. 

Phil'lips,  (John,)  LL.D.,  an  American  merchant,  born 
at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  in  1719,  founded  an  academy 
at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  called  by  his  name,  and  gave 
a large  sum  to  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover.  Died 
in  1795. 

Phillips,  (Morgan,)  or  Philip  Morgan,  a Welsh 
Catholic  writer,  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1537.  He  was 
so  skilful  in  disputation  that  he  was  called  “ Morgan  the 
Sophister.”  He  wrote  in  1571  an  answer  to  Knox’s 
“ Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Regiment  of  Women.” 

Phillips,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  English  writer,  born  in 
London  in  1767  or  1768.  He  published  the  “Monthly 
Magazine,”  which  advocated  liberal  politics,  and  other 
works.  Died  about  1840. 

See  “ Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Sir  Richard 
Phillips.” 

Phillips,  (Richard,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  chemist  and 
pharmacist,  born  in  1778.  He  learned  his  profession 
with  William  Allen,  of  Plough  Court,  London,  and  ac- 
quired great  skill  as  an  analytic  chemist.  He  wrote 
articles  on  chemistry  and  mineralogy  for  the  “ Penny 
Cycloptedia.”  He  lectured  on  chemistry  at  the  London 
Hospital,  and  became  president  of  the  Chemical  Society 
about  1850.  Died  in  1851. 

Phillips,  (Samuel,)  nephew  of  John  Phillips,  noticed 
above,  (1719-95,)  was  born  at  North  Andover  in  1751, 
and  rose  through  numerous  offices  to  be  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  the  founder  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  Died  in  1802. 

Phillips,  (Samuel,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1815.  He  published  “Caleb  Stukely,”  a novel, 
and  wrote  tales  for  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  and  other 
periodicals.  He  became  an  editor  of  the  London 
“Times,”  for  which  he  wrote  able  literary  criticisms  and 
reviews.  In  1852  and  1854  he  published  two  volumes 
of  “ Essays  from  the  Times.”  Died  in  1854. 

Phillips,  (Thomas,)  an  English  Catholic  priest,  born 
in  Buckinghamshire  in  1708.  He  published  a “Life  of 
Reginald  Pole,”  (1764.)  Died  at  Liege  in  1774. 

Phillips,  (Thomas,)  an  English  portrait-painter,  born 
at  Dudley,  in  Warwickshire,  in  1770.  He  was  professor 
of  painting  in  the  Royal  Academy  from  1824  to  1832. 
Among  his  works  are  portraits  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Lord  Byron,  the  poets  Scott,  Coleridge,  and  Southey, 
Lord  Brougham,  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  and  Major  Den- 
ham. Died  in  1845. 

Phillips,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  English  antiquary,  born 
in  Worcestershire  in  1792.  He  formed  a great  collection 
of  manuscripts,  and  wrote  several  antiquarian  treatises. 

Phillips,  (Wendell,)  an  American  reformer,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  and  to  oppression  in  every  form,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  November  29,  1811.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1831,  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1834.  His  sympathies  were  strongly 
aroused  by  the  persecution  of  the  early  abolitionists, 
more  particularly  during  the  Boston  mob,  headed  by 
“gentlemen  of  property  and  standing,”  in  October,  1835, 
when  Garrison  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  In  1836 
he  joined  the  abolitionists,  relinquishing  the  practice  of 


law  because  he  was  unwilling  to  act  under  an  oath  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  1837  a meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  was  called  in  Faneuil 
Hall  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  public  condemnation 
of  the  murder  of  Lovejoy,  who  fell  (November  7)  at 
Alton,  Illinois,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  pro-slavery  feeling  in  Boston  was  at  that  time  very 
strong,  and  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  defeated  through  the  influence  of  Attor- 
ney-General Austin,  who  asked  how  Mr.  Lovejoy  had 
merited  the  distinction  of  being  thus  commemorated,  and 
whether  he  had  not  died  “ as  the  fool  dieth.”  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  Wendell  Phillips  arose,  and,  in 
a burst  of  indignant  and  powerful  eloquence,  rebuked 
the  craven  and  sordid  spirit  of  those  who  sought  to 
defend  or  excuse  that  great  crime  against  the  liberty  of 
the  press  and  the  rights  of  humanity.  Dr.  Channing, 
who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  calling  the  meeting 
on  that  occasion,  often  referred  to  the  speech  of  young 
Phillips  before  that  vast  assembly,  many  of  whom  were 
bitterly  hostile  to  freedom,  as  “ morally  sublime.”  Be- 
lieving that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
an  unrighteous  compact  between  freedom  and  slavery, 
Mr.  Phillips  refused  to  recognize  its  authority  by  voting 
or  in  any  other  manner,  and  maintained  that  a dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  would  be  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
giving  freedom  to  the  slaves.  In  1865  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Garrison  as  president  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  which  position  he  held  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  society,  April  9,  1870.  Phillips  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  eloquent  orator.  In  addition  to  his  labours 
in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  he  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  temperance  movement  and  other  reforms. 
He  died  in  1884. 

Philpott,  (Henry),  an  English  ecclesiastic,  was 
born  in  1807.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  as  senior 
wrangler  and  in  the  first  class  of  the  classical  tripos  in 
1829.  He  was  elected  master  of  his  college,  St.  Cathe- 
rine’s, 1845,  and  appointed  bishop  of  Worcester  i860. 

Phillips,  (William,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  mineralogist 
and  geologist,  born  in  London  in  1773,  was  a brother  of 
Richard,  noticed  above,  and  was  a member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the  accurate 
measurement  of  crystals  by  means  of  the  reflective 
goniometer.  He  published  “Outlines  of  Mineralogy 
and  Geology,”  (4th  edition,  1826,)  and  an  “Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Mineralogy,”  (1816.)  He  aided 
Conybeare  in  an  important  work, — “The  Geology  of 
England  and  Wales,”  (1822.)  Died  in  1828. 

Phill'potts  or  Pliil'potts,  (Henry,)  an  English 
bishop,  was  born  at  Bridgewater  in  1777  or  1778,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  obtained  the  living  of  Stanhope, 
became  Dean  of  Chester  in  1828,  and  Bishop  of  Exeter 
in  1830.  He  acted  with  the  Tory  party  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  opposing  many  measures  of  reform.  He 
wrote  many  controversial  works,  among  which  is  a 
“Letter  on  Catholic  Emancipation,”  (1827.)  He  was 
regarded  as  the  head  of  the  extreme  High-Church  party 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Died  in  September,  1869. 

See  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1852;  “Blackwood’s 
Magazine”  for  June,  1827. 

Phi'lo  or  Fhi'lon,  [<NAuv,]  a son  of  Antipater,  a Greek 
statuary,  who  lived  about  330  B.c.  He  made  a statue 
of  Zeus  Ourios,  which  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  near  Chalcedon. 

Philo  or  Philon,  an  excellent  Greek  architect,  worked 
at  Athens  about  320  B.C.  He  built  the  portico  of  twelve 
Doric  columns  of  the  great  temple  at  Eleusis. 

Philo,  a physician  of  the  sect  of  Methodici,  is  men- 
tioned by  Galen.  The  time  in  which  he  lived  is  unknown. 

Philo  or  Philon  the  Academic,  a philosopher,  born 
at  Larissa,  was  a disciple  of  Clitomachus.  He  taught 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
who  was  one  of  his  auditors  or  pupils. 

Philo,  (Philon,)  an  ancient  Greek  physician, 

born  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  lived  probably  about  the  time 
of  Augustus.  He  wrote,  in  Greek  verse,  directions  for 
compounding  an  antidote  called  Philonium,  which  are 
preserved  by  Galen. 

Philo,  (Q.  Publilius,)  a Roman  general,  who  was 
consul  in  339  B.C.  He  procured  the  passage  in  that 
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year  of  the  important  Publilian  laws,  which  increased 
the  power  of  the  plebeians.  He  was  re-elected  consul 
in  327  and  in  320  B.c.  In  the  latter  year  he  defeated  the 
Samnites. 

Philo,  (Fhilon,)  [Gr.  •InAuv,]  called  also  Philo  By- 
zantius,  (be-zan'she-us,)  a Greek  mechanician,  who  lived 
in  the  second  century  B.c.  He  wrote  a “Treatise  on 
Military  Machines  and  Missiles,”  part  of  which  is  ex- 
tant,— i.e.  the  fourth  and  fifth  books, — and  a treatise  on 
mechanics. 

Philo  [Fr.  Philon,  fe'ldiN']  of  Byblos,  (Heren- 
nius,)  a Greek  historian  and  grammarian,  who  lived 
between  50  and  125  a.d.  Among  his  numerous  works 
was  an  account  of  the  reign,  or  part  of  the  reign,  of 
Hadrian.  Suidas  says  he  wrote  peri  tes  basileias  Adrianou. 
Philo  made  a translation  of  the  History  of  Sanchoniathon, 
a Phoenician. 

Phl'lo(orPhi'lon)  Judae'us,  (ju-dee'us,)[Fr.  Philon 
le  Juif,  fe'ldiN'  leh  zhii-fef',]  (“Philo  the  Jew,”)  a Greek 
philosopher,  born  at  Alexandria,  lived  between  20  B.c. 
and  50  a.d.  He  was  a member  of  the  sacerdotal  family, 
and  was  distinguished  for  learning  and  eloquence.  He 
was  a man  of  mature  age  when  he  was  sent  by  the  Jews 
of  Alexandria  on  an  embassy  to  Caligula,  (40  A.D.)  It 
appears  that  he  was  a believer  in  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy. He  wrote  many  works  on  the  Jewish  religion,  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  other  subjects. 
He  is  partial  to  figurative  or  allegorical  interpretations. 

See  J.  Bryant,  “The  Sentiments  of  Philo  Judjeus,”  1798;  Jo- 
sephus, “Jewish  Antiquities Fabkicius,  “Bibliotheca  Grasca 
Ritter,  “History  of  Philosophy.” 

Phi'lo  or  Phi'lon  Thy-a-nSn'sis,  an  able  geome- 
trician, whose  period  is  unknown.  He  wrote  on  curved 
lines,  and  lived  before  100  a.d. 

Phl-lo-eh'a-res,  a Greek  painter,  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  brother  of  TEs- 
chines,  who  lived  about  340  B.C. 

Phl-lo-eh'o-rus,  [$tA6^opof,]  a distinguished  Athenian 
writer,  who  states  that  he  held  an  office  at  Athens  in  306 
b.c.  He  wrote  a work  on  the  antiquities,  legends,  and 
history  of  Athens,  entitled  “ Atthis,”  of  which  many  frag- 
ments are  extant.  Suidas  says  he  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Antigonus.  According  to  some  writers,  he 
flourished  between  306  and  260  B.C. 

PhiFo-cles,  [JhAo/c/ifyf ,]  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  born 
about  468  B.C.,  was  a nephew  of  the  poet  Hischylus,  whom 
he  imitated.  In  429  he  gained  a victory  over  Sophocles, 
who  on  that  occasion  exhibited  his  much-admired  “ CEdi- 
pus  Tyrannus.”  None  of  the  works  of  Philocles  have 
come  down  to  us. 

See  Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Graeca.” 

Philocles,  an  Athenian  architect,  (of  Acharnae,)  de- 
signed the  admirable  Ionic  temple  of  Athena  Polias, 
built  about  333  B.C. 

Philocrate.  _ See  Philocrates. 

Phi-loc'ra-tes,  [Gr.  in7.oKpu.Trjp ; Fr.  Philocrate, 
fe'lo'kRit',]  an  Athenian  orator,  who  was  one  of  the 
chief  negotiators  of  the  peace  with  Philip  of  Macedon 
in  346  b.c.  He  was  an  opponent  of  Demosthenes,  and 
favoured  the  Macedonian  party.  Having  been  accused 
of  treason,  he  went  into  exile  about  342  B.C. 

Philoctete.  See  Philoctetes. 

Phil-oc-te'tes,  [Gr.  ^Oloktt/ttic ; Fr.  Philoctete, 
fe'lok't&t',]  a celebrated  Greek  archer,  who,  during  the 
Trojan  war,  was  left  on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  because 
he  was  wounded  in  the  foot  by  a serpent  or  a poisoned 
arrow.  He  is  the  subject  of  many  legends,  one  of  which 
ascribes  the  death  of  Paris  to  a shaft  from  his  bow.  He 
was  said  to  have  been  a friend  of  Hercules,  who  be- 
queathed to  him  his  bow  and  his  poisoned  arrows. 

See  Sophocles,  “Philoctetes,”  a tragedy. 

Fhilodeme.  See  Philodemus. 

Phll-o-de'mus,  [Gr.  in/Mdripop ; Fr.  Philodemf.,  fe'- 
lo'd<tmr,]  a Greek  Epicurean  philosopher  and  poet,  born 
in  Palestine.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
who  mentions  him  in  a speech  against  Piso.  Cicero 
condemns  his  conduct,  but  recognizes  his  literary  merit. 
He  wrote  epigrams,  fragments  of  which  are  extant  in 
the  Greek  Anthology. 

Phil-o-la'us,  [Gr.  4>tAoAaof,]  a Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Crotona  or  Tarentum,  was  a disciple  of 


Archytas.  He  flourished  about  375  or,  according  to 
some  authorities,  450  B.c.,  and  wrote  on  physics.  Plato, 
it  is  said,  purchased  some  of  his  writings  at  a high  price, 
and  derived  from  them  materials  for  his  “ Timaeus.” 

See  August  Bockh,  “ Philolaos  des  Pythagoraers  Leben,”  1819: 
Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

FhlFo-me'la,  [Gr.  icAo/ir/Aa ; Fr.  Philomele,  fe'lo'- 
mkl',]  a daughter  of  Pandi'on,  and  a sister  of  Procne. 
The  poets  related  that  she  was  ravished  by  Tereus, 
and  afterwards  metamorphosed  into  a nightingale. 

See  Ovid,  “Metamorphoses.” 

Philomele.  See  Philomela. 

Philon.  See  Philo. 

Phi-lon'I-des,  [QiAuvu ii?f,]  an  Athenian  comic  poet 
of  the  old  comedy,  lived  in  the  fifth  century  B.c.  He 
is  chiefly  distinguished  as  one  of  the  persons  in  whose 
name  the  early  plays  of  Aristophanes  were  produced. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  he  was  one  of  the  actors 
to  whom  Aristophanes  committed  his  chief  characters. 

Fhilopemen.  See  Philopcemen. 

Philopoemen,  fil-o-pee'men,  [Gr.  Winnolfir/v ; Fr. 
Philop£men,  fe'lo'pk'm&N',]  an  eminent  Greek  general 
and  statesman,  born  at  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  about 
252  B.c.,  was  a son  of  Craugis.  He  was  instructed  by 
Demophanes  and  Ecdemus,  and  chose  Epaminondas 
for  his  model.  His  favourite  study  was  the  art  of  war. 
His  name  occurs  in  222  B.c.  as  one  of  the  few  who  re- 
sisted Cleomenes,  the  Spartan,  when  he  attacked  Mega- 
lopolis by  night.  The  defeat  of  Cleomenes  at  Sellasia 
(221  B.c.)  was  ascribed  to  Philopoemen.  He  was  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  cavalry  about  210  B.C.,  and  made 
reforms  in  discipline  and  tactics.  In  208  he  was  elected 
strategus  or  general-in-chief  of  the  Achaean  League.  His 
reputation  was  greatly  exalted  by  a victory  over  the 
Spartan  Machanidas  at  Mantinea.  He  defeated  Nabis, 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  in  201  B.C.,  and  again  about  192.  In 
188  B.C.  he  was  appointed  commander  in  a war  against 
Sparta,  which  had  seceded  from  the  Achaean  League. 
He  made  himself  master  of  the  Spartan  capital,  razed 
the  walls,  put  to  death  the  prominent  men,  and  abolished 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  For  these  acts  of  severity  he  was 
censured  by  the  Roman  senate.  In  an  attempt  to  reduce 
Messene  to  allegiance  by  arms,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Messenians,  and  compelled  to  drink  poison,  in 
182  B.c.  He  has  been  styled  the  last  of  the  Greeks. 
His  memory  was  cherished  with  great  veneration.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  “ Miltiades  was  the  first,  and  Phi- 
lopoemen the  last,  benefactor  to  the  whole  of  Greece.” 

See  Plutarch,  “Lives;”  Polybius,  “History.” 

Phi-lop'o-nus,  (Joannes,)  [Gr.  ’luuvvr/g  6 iMnovop,] 
surnamed  Grammat'icus,  a grammarian  of  Alexandria, 
whose  reputation  was  greater  than  his  merit.  His  name 
is  chiefly  memorable  for  his  connection  with  the  capture 
of  Alexandria  by  Amroo,  639  A.D.  It  is  reported  that 
he  requested  the  victor  to  grant  him  the  great  library 
of  that  city,  and  that  his  request  was  refused. 

Philostorge.  See  Philostorgius. 

Phfl-o-stor'gi-us,  [Gr.  ^iXoaropyioc ; Fr.  Philo- 
storge, fe'lo'stoRzh',]  an  Arian  writer,  born  in  Cappa- 
docia about  360  A.D.  He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  period  from  300  to  425  A.D.,  which  is  lost.  An 
extract  from  it  is  preserved  in  a work  of  Photius. 

Philostrat  and  Philostra.  See  Philostratus. 

Phl-los'tra-tus,  [Gr.  ii/MOTparop ; Fr.  Philostrate, 
fe'lo'stRit' ; Ger.  Philostrat,  fee'los-tRjt,]  (Flavius,) 
a Greek  biographer,  born  in  Lemnos  about  175  or  180 
a.d.  He  became  a resident  of  Rome,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  empress,  Julia  Domna,  he  wrote  a “ Life  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana.”  This  work,  which  has  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  many  commentators,  was  printed  in 
1502.  Among  his  extant  works  are  “The  Lives  of  the 
Sophists,”  and  a description  of  a collection  of  paintings, 
which  displays  richness  of  fancy  and  beauty  of  style.  He 
was  alive  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  (244-249  A.D.) 

See  Ritter,  “ History  of  Philosophy  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca 
Grseca;”  Rehfues,  “Ueber  den  Jdngern  Philostrat,”  etc.,  1800; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n4rale.” 

Philostratus  the  Lemnian,  a Sophist,  born  about 
190  a.d.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the  Philos- 
tratus noticed  above,  who  was  his  friend  and  praises 


a,  e,  T,  o,  ii,  y,  long ; i,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  i,  6,  ti,  y,  short;  a,  e,  j,  o,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  m§t;  ndt;  good;  moon; 
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his  rhetorical  skill.  Suidas  ascribes  to  him  a work  called 
E luivaq. 

Phi-lo'tas,  [Gr.  a general  of  Alexander  the 

Great,  was  a son  of  Parmenio.  He  commanded  the 
Macedonian  cavalry,  or  royal  guards,  in  the  expedition 
against  Persia,  and  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the  king. 
Plutarch  extols  his  valour  and  generosity,  but  adds  that 
“the  loftiness  of  his  port  was  altogether  extravagant.” 
He  received  information  of  a plot  against  Alexander,  but 
neglected  to  mention  it.  His  enemy  Craterus  used  this 
circumstance  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  king.  Phi- 
lotas  was  tortured  until  he  confessed  his  complicity,  and 
was  put  to  death  in  330  B.c.  His  guilt  may  reasonably 
be  doubted. 

See  Arrian,  “Anabasis.” 

Philotas,  a physician  of  Amphissa,  in  Locris,  born 
about  50  or  60  B.c.  He  once  supped  with  Antyllus,  (a 
son  of  Antony,)  who  was  so  pleased  with  a syllogism  of 
Philotas  that  he  gave  him  a rich  present,  (30  B.C.) 

Fhl-lo'the-us,  [4>£Ao0edf,]  (Coccinus,)  a Greek  writer, 
was  chosen  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  1355.  He  had 
a high  reputation,  and  wrote  a number  of  works,  some 
of  which  have  been  printed.  Died  about  1373. 

Phll-o-ti'mus,  [ 11>i'A6tuj.oc, ] an  eminent  Greek  phy- 
sician, who  lived  probably  about  300  B.C.,  was  a con- 
temporary of  Herophilus.  His  works  are  mentioned 
by  Galen. 

Philoxene.  See  Phit.oxenus. 

Phi-lox'e-nus,  [Gr.  <Nil6f m>?;  Fr.  Philoxene,  fe'- 
loks'in',]  an  eminent  Greek  dithyrambic  poet,  born  at 
Cythera  about  435  B.c.  He  passed  some  time  at  the 
court  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  treated  him  with 
favour  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  prison.  His  chief 
poems  were  “Cyclops  or  Galatea,”  and  “The  Feast” 
or  “ Dinner,”  ( Kelwvov ,)  which  were  much  admired. 
Fragments  of  them  are  extant.  He  died  in  380  b.c. 

See  Berc.lein,  “De  Philoxeno  Cytherio  Poeta,”  1843;  Kling- 
ender,  “Dissertatio  de  Philoxeno  Cytherio,”  1845. 

Philoxenus,  an  able  Greek  painter  of  Eretria,  was 
a pupil  of  Nicomachus  of  Thebes.  He  was  noted  for 
rapidity  of  execution.  His  picture  of  a battle  of  Alex- 
ander with  Darius  is  highly  praised  by  Pliny.  He  lived 
about  325  b.c. 

Philoxenus,  an  Egyptian  surgeon,  mentioned  by 
Celsus  as  the  author  of  several  valuable  works  on 
surgery.  He  probably  lived  before  the  Christian  era. 

Phil'pot,  (John,)  an  English  Protestant  minister, 
born  at  Compton,  was  tried  for  heresy,  and  burned  at 
Smithfield  in  1555.  He  left  several  works  on  theology. 

Philpotts,  (Henry.)  See  Phillpotts. 

Phinee^  See  Phineus. 

Phl'neus  or  Fhin'e-us,  [Gr.  Qivevg ; Fr.  Phin^e, 
fe'ni',]  a blind  soothsayer  of  classic  mythology,  supposed 
to  be  a son  of  Agenor,  (or  of  Neptune.)  According  to  the 
ancient  fabulists,  he  treated  his  children  with  extreme 
severity,  and  the  gods,  to  punish  him,  sent  the  Harpies, 
who  annoyed  him  exceedingly,  by  snatching  and  soiling 
his  food,  until  he  was  relieved  by  the  Argonauts.  In 
return  for  this  service,  he  gave  them  prophetic  counsel  to 
direct  them  in  their  enterprise.  The  story  of  Phineus 
is  related  with  much  variation  by  different  authors,  some 
of  whom  call  him  King  of  Salmydessus  in  Thrace. 

Phintias.  See  Damon. 

Phipps,  (Constantine.)  See  Mulgrave. 

Phipps,  (Constantine  Henry.)  See  Normanby. 

Phipps  or  Phips,  (Sir  William,)  an  American  ma- 
gistrate, born  in  Maine  in  1651,  became  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  in  1692.  His  “ Life,”  by  Francis  Bowen, 
is  included  in  Sparks’s  “American  Biography,”  vol.  vii. 
He  commanded  an  expedition  against  Port  Royal,  which 
he  captured  in  1690.  Died  in  1695. 

See  Cotton  Mather,  “Life  of  Sir  William  Phipps.” 

Phle'gon,  [$?dyuv,]  a chronologer,  born  at  Tralles,  in 
Lydia,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  He 
was  a freedman  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  called  ’O 1vfim.ovLK.uv  Kal  xpovLKuv  ovva- 
yuyv.  It  is  not  extant.  Saint  Jerome  cites  him  as  a wit- 
ness to  confirm  the  gospel  narrative  in  relation  to  the 
miraculous  darkness  which  occurred  at  the  death  of 
Christ.  Phlegon  states  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 


202d  Olympiad  there  was  a great  eclipse  of  the  sun  at 
the  sixth  hour,  and  an  earthquake  in  Bithynia. 

Phlegyas,  flee'je-as,  [Gr.  Qleyvac ; Fr.  Phl£gyas, 
fl&'zhe'a',]  a fabulous  personage,  said  to  be  a son  of 
Mars,  a king  of  the  Lapithae,  and  the  father  of  Coronis. 
Having  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  he  was  killed 
and  doomed  to  a severe  punishment  in  Tartarus. 

See  Virgil,  “zEneid,”  book  vi.  618. 

Pho'  cas,  [Gr.  $w/cdf,]  a native  of  Asia  Minor,  usurped 
the  empire  of  Constantinople  in  602  a.D.  He  waged 
war  against  Persia,  in  which  he  suffered  great  losses.  He 
rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty,  and  was  deposed 
and  put  to  death  by  Heracli'us  in  610  A.D. 

Phocion,  fo'she-on,  or  Phokion,  fo'ke-on,  [Gr. 
$ukluv,]  an  Athenian  statesman  and  general,  born  about 
402  B.C.,  was  a pupil  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  victory  of  Naxos,  in  376.  In  340  he  com- 
manded an  army  which  operated  with  success  against 
Philip  at  Byzantium.  He  opposed  Demosthenes  on  the 
question  of  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  was  the 
leader  of  the  conservative  or  aristocratic  party.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  he  was  elected  general  forty-five  times. 
In  his  speeches  he  was  remarkable  for  conciseness  and 
sententious  brevity.  Demosthenes  used  to  say,  when 
Phocion  arose  to  speak,  “ Here  comes  the  pruner  of  my 
periods.”  Many  of  his  witty  sayings  are  recorded  by 
Plutarch.  He  compared  the  speeches  of  a certain  orator 
“to  cypress-trees,  which  are  high  and  stately,  but  bear 
no  fruit.”  He  opposed  the  war  against  Antipater  in 
323  B.c.  Having  been  unjustly  condemned  on  a charge 
of  treason,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  popular  party  in 
317  B.c. 

“ The  influence  of  Phokion  as  a public  adviser,”  says 
Grote,  “ during  the  period  embraced  in  this  volume  down 
to  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  was  eminently  mischievous 
to  Athens, — all  the  more  mischievous,  partly  (like  that 
of  Nikias)  from  the  respectability  of  his  personal  quali- 
ties, partly  because  he  espoused  and  sanctioned  the 
most  dangerous  infirmity  of  the  Athenian  mind.”  (“  His- 
tory of  Greece,”  chap,  lxxxvii.) 

See  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Phocion;”  Cornelius  Nepos,  “Pho- 
cion Diodorus  Siculus,  books  xvi.-xviii. ; Thirlwall,  “ History 
of  Greece G.  Less,  “ Res  a Phocione  in  Republica  Atheniensi 
gestae,”  1787;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Pho-gyPi-des  [$<jkv1i8ti<;]  of  Miletus,  a Greek 
poet,  who  flourished  about  540  b.c.  He  wrote  didactic 
and  elegiac  poems,  of  which  small  fragments  are  extant. 

Phoebe,  fee'be,  [Gr.  $0167] ; Fr.  Ph2b6,  fi'bi',]  a sur- 
name of  Artemis  or  Diana,  goddess  of  the  moon.  (See 
Diana.) 

Phcebidas,  flb'e-das,  [Gr.  a Spartan  gene- 

ral, who  commanded  in  the  Olynthian  war,  (382  B.c.) 
He  seized  by  treachery  the  Cadmeia  of  Thebes.  He  was 
killed  in  a battle  against  the  Thebans  about  378  B.c. 

Phoebus,  fee'bus,  [Gr.  QotScg;  Fr.  Ph£bus,  fi'biis',1 
a name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  Apollo  as  god  of  the 
sun.  (See  Apollo.) 

Phoenix,  fee'niks,  [Gr.  4’oi'wf ; Fr.  Ph£nix,  fi'n^ks',] 
a mythological  personage,  whom  tradition  represents  as 
King  of  the  Dolopes,  and  preceptor  of  Achilles,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  invention 
of  the  alphabet  was  ascribed  to  him. 

Phoenix,  [Gr.  4>om£,]  a son  of  Agenor,  and  brother 
of  Cadmus.  It  was  fabled  that  he  went  to  Africa  to 
search  for  his  sister  Europa,  and  settled  in  a country 
which  was  from  him  called  Phoenicia. 

Phoenix  is  also  the  name  of  a fabulous  bird,  cele- 
brated among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Orientals.  Accord- 
ing to  one  tradition,  it  attained  the  age  of  five  hundred 
years  or  more,  and  burned  itself  on  a funeral  pile,  from 
the  ashes  of  which  another  Phoenix  arose. 

Phokion.  See  Phocion. 

Phor'gys  or  Phor'cus,  [Gr.  i'opnvc  or  $opxof,]  the 
old  man  of  the  sea,  in  classic  mythology,  was  said  to 
be  the  father  of  the  Gorgons,  the  Graeae,  and  the  Hes- 
perides.  The  first  and  second  of  these  were  called 
Phor'cydes  or  Phor'cides,  [Gr.  $op/udef.] 

Phor'mi-on,  [Gr.  4>op/x? uv,]  an  able  Athenian  general, 
who  blockaded  Potidaea  in  432  B.C.  He  gained  a deci- 
sive victory  over  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  near  Naupactus, 
in  429.  Died  in  428  B.c. 


e as  k;  g as  s;  g hard;  g as j;  G,  H,  K, guttural;  n,  nasal;  R,  trilled ; s as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (U^^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Phormion  of  Ephesus,  a Peripatetic  philosopher, 
who  is  said  to  have  excited  the  disgust  of  Hannibal  by 
discoursing  in  his  presence  for  several  hours  on  the 
military  art. 

Fhoronee._  See  Phoroneus. 

Pho-ro'neus,  [Gr.  Qopuveve;  Fr.  Phoron£e,  fo'ro'- 
ni',]  a son  of  Inachus,  and  a king  of  Argolis,  was  the 
father  of  Agenar,  Pelasgus,  and  Niobe.  According  to 
tradition,  he  discovered  the  use  of  fire. 

Photius,  fo'she-us,  [Gr.  >k(jnof,]  an  ambitious  and 
highly-gifted  Byzantine  prelate  and  writer,  was  born  of 
a noble  family  probably  at  Constantinople.  He  was  a 
man  of  sound  judgment  and  of  profound  and  various 
erudition.  After  he  had  held  several  high  civil  offices, 
he  was  proto-secretarius  under  Michael  III.  He  be- 
came in  857  or  858  a.d.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
place  of  Ignatius,  who  was  deposed  by  Bardas.  The 
cause  of  Ignatius  was  supported  by  Pope  Nicholas,  who 
anathematized  Photius  in  862  or  863.  A council  as- 
sembled by  Photius  excommunicated  the  pope,  and  thus 
originated  the  great  schism  between  the  Western  and 
Eastern  Churches.  In  867  the  emperor  Basil  I.  ban- 
ished Photius  and  restored  Ignatius,  whose  rights  were 
confirmed  by  an  oecumenical  council  in  869.  Photius 
gained  the  favour  of  Basil,  and  on  the  death  of  Igna- 
tius, in  877,  was  restored  to  his  see,  and  was  recognized 
by  the  pope,  John  VIII.  A dispute  about  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Bulgaria,  however,  revived  the  schism  between 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches.  Photius  was  banished 
by  the  emperor  Leo  VI.  in  886  a.d.,  and  died  in  exile  a 
few  years  later.  He  is  treated  with  more  favour  by  Prot- 
estant writers  than  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  was  a 
voluminous  author.  His  most  important  work,  “ Myrio- 
biblion,  seu  Bibliotheca,”  is  a review  or  critical  analysis 
of  ancient  Greek  authors,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  precious  monuments  of  ancient  literature.  He  also 
left  a Greek  Lexicon,  which  was  published  in  1808. 

See  Klose,  “ Geschichte  und  Lehre  des  Marcellus  und  Photius,” 
1837;  Le  Beau,  “ Histoire  du  Bas-Empire J.  G.  Philippi, 
“ Commentatio  de  Photio,”  1699  ; Ch.  Faucher,  “ Histoire  de  Pho- 
tius,” 1762;  Maultrot,  “ Histoire  de  Saint-Ignace  et  de  Photius,” 
1791;  Fontani,  “De  Photio  Novae  Romas  Episcopo Jaeger, 
“Histoire  de  Photius,”  1844;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G&ierale.” 

Phraates.  See  Arsaces. 

Phra-a'tes,  King  of  Parthia,  a son  of  Orodes,  began 
to  reign  in  37  B.c.  He  restored  to  Augustus  in  20  B.c. 
the  prisoners  and  ensigns  taken  from  Crassus  in  53  B.c. 

Phrad/mon  [bpadfiuv]  of  Argos,  a Greek  statuary, 
who  lived  about  425  B.C.  He  produced  an  Amazon  for 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  in  competition  with 
other  eminent  artists,  several  of  whom  were  more  suc- 
cessful than  he  in  this  trial_of  skill. 

Phran'za  or  Fhran'zes,  [Gr.  4>pavrfy  or  ’I'pavT&c,] 
the  last  Byzantine  historian,  was  born  in  1401.  He 
served  the  emperor  Constantine  XIII.  as  a diplomatist 
and  soldier,  and  was  captured  by  the  Turks  in  1453. 
He  wrote  a “ Chronicon,”  or  History,  of  the  period  from 
1260  to  1477,  which  is  highly  prized. 

Phra-or'tes,  [Gr.  <k paopr 77c,]  King  of  Media,  reigned 
from  656  to  634  B.C.  He  conquered  Persia  and  other 
parts  of  Asia.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Nineveh, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares. 

Fhreas  or  Freas,  frees,  ? (John,)  a learned  English- 
man, born  in  London,  studied  medicine  under  Guarini 
at  Ferrara.  He  produced  some  translations  and  poems. 
Died  at  Rome  in  1465. 

Phry-giFlus,  a very  ancient  and  celebrated  engraver 
of  precious  stones,  was  probably  a native  or  citizen  of 
Syracuse. 

Phry'ne,  [ipvvp,]  an  Athenian  courtesan,  born  at 
Thespiae,  in  Boeotia,  lived  in  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
She  was  the  model  of  the  statues  of  Venus  produced 
by  Praxiteles. 

Fhryn'I-elms,  [ Qpvvixoc,]  an  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
was  a disciple  of  Thespis.  He  exhibited  a play  in  51 1 
B.C.,  and  made  important  improvements  in  the  drama. 
He  introduced  masks  representing  females,  but  admitted 
only  one  actor.  The  chorus  retained  the  principal  place 
in  his  dramas.  He  gained  a prize  in  476  B.c.  for  his 
“ Phoenician  Women.”  His  works  are  not  extant. 

See  Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Grseca  ;”  K.  O.  Muller,  “ History 
of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece  ;”  J.  G.  Droysen,  “ Phrynichos, 
/Eschylos  und  die  Trilogie,”  1841. 


Fhrynichus,  a distinguished  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  old  comedy,  flourished  about  430  b.c.  His  vigour 
and  elegance  are  attested  by  the  small  fragments  of  his 
works  which  are  extant. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graca;”  Meineke,  “ Fragmenta 
Comicorum  Grsecorum.” 

Phrynichus,  an  Athenian  general,  had  a high  com- 
mand in  412  B.C.  He  co-operated  with  Theramenes 
and  Antiphon  in  the  revolution  by  which  the  Four 
Hundred  came  into  power,  in  41 1 B.c. 

Phrynichus,  a Greek  grammarian,  (called  Arrha- 
b jus  by  Photius,)  lived  about  180  a.d.  He  wrote 
“Eclogues  of  Attic  Names  and  Verbs,”  (“  Eclogae 
Nominum  et  Verborum  Atticorum,”)  in  which  he  taught 
the  use  of  words  as  sanctioned  by  writers  of  the  pure 
Attic  diction.  This  work  has  been  printed. 

Phryn'nis  [Gr.  <Ppvvvic]  or  Phry'nis,  an  eminent 
dithyrambic  poet,  born  at  Mitylene,  lived  about  425  B.c. 

Phul  or  Pul,  King  of  Assyria,  reigned  from  759  to 
742  B.c.  Menahem,  King  of  Israel,  was  tributary  to  him. 

See  II.  Kings  xv.  19. 

Fhull,  fool,  (Karl  Ludwig,)  Baron,  born  in  Wiir- 
temberg,  became  a lieutenant-general  in  the  Russian 
service,  and  was  the  author  of  several  military  works. 
Died  in  1826. 

Phy-lar'-ehus,  [Gr.  ^vhapxog;  Fr.  Piiylarque,  fe'- 
lttRk',]  a Greek  historian,  born  at  Athens  or  Naucratis, 
in  Egypt,  lived  about  215  B.c.  He  wrote  a History  of 
Greece  from  272  to  220  B.c.,  of  which  only  fragments  are 
extant.  His  style  was  graphic  and  animated.  Plutarch’s 
lives  of  Cleomenes  and  Agis  are  said  to  be  copied,  or 
taken  without  much  change,  from  Phylarchus. 

See  J.  F.  Thoms,  “ Dissertatio  de  Phylarchi  Vita  et  Scriptis,” 
1835  ; Voss,  “De  Historicis  Grsecis.” 

Phylarque.  See  Phylarchus. 

Phyl'lis,  [Gr.  4>EUt'f,]  in  classic  mythology,  a daugh- 
ter of  Sithon,  King  of  Thrace,  was  betrothed  to  Demo- 
phoon,  a son  of  Theseus.  The  poets  feigned  that  she 
killed  herself  because  he  failed  to  come  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  she  was  changed  into  an  almond-tree. 

Phy-rom'a-elius,  [^vpofiaxoc, j an  able  Athenian 
sculptor,  lived  about  410  B.c.  He  made  the  bas-reliefs 
on  the  frieze  of  the  temple  Athena  Polias.  He  is  prob- 
ably the  same  as  the  Pyromachus  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

Phys'ick,  (Philip  Sing,)  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  American  surgeons,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1768. 
His  father,  Edmund  Phvsick,  was  keeper  of  the  great' 
seal  under  the  colonial  government  of  Pennsylvania,  and, 
after  the  Revolution,  had  charge  of  the  estates  of  the 
Penn  family.  In  1785  he  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn.  It  is 
said  that  the  first  time  he  witnessed  the  amputation  of  a 
limb  he  fainted,  and  was  obliged  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
room  ; but  he  afterwards  succeeded  so  completely  in 
conquering  this  weakness  of  the  nerves  as  to  equal,  if 
not  surpass,  any  other  surgeon  of  his  time  in  steadiness 
of  hand  and  perfect  self-possession  while  performing 
an  important  operation.  During  his  attendance  at  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  he  had  for  his  in- 
structors Dr.  Shippen  and  Dr.  Rush,  who,  with  Dr. 
Kuhn,  were  lecturers  in  that  institution.  Early  in  the 
year  1789  Mr.  Edmund  Physick,  accompanied  by  his 
son,  visited  London,  where  the  young  student  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  by  whose 
recommendation  he  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the 
post  of  house-surgeon  at  Saint  George’s  Hospital.  In 
one  of  Hunter’s  papers  he  compliments  Dr.  Physick  on 
the  accuracy  of  some  physiological  experiments  which 
he  had  performed  while  house-surgeon  at  the  hospital  ; 
and  such  were  the  esteem  and  confidence  which  the  great 
anatomist  entertained  for  him  that  he  actually  invited 
him,  we  are  told,  to  remain  in  London  and  take  a share 
in  his  own  extensive  professional  business.  But  this 
offer  Dr.  Physick  thought  proper  to  decline.  Having 
in  1791  received  his  license  from  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  in  London,  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  attended  the  medical  lectures  of  the  University,  and 
in  May,  1792,  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 
He  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  September  of  the  same 
year.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  faithful  atten- 
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tion  to  his  professional  duties  during  the  frightful  mor- 
tality caused  by  the  yellow  fever  in  1793.  The  alarm 
was  so  great  on  that  occasion  that  not  only  nearly  all 
the  citizens,  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  go  away,  fled 
from  the  city,  but  many  of  the  physicians  left  also.  Dr. 
Physick  himself  had  an  attack  of  fever ; but  it  appears 
to  have  been  comparatively  light.  In  1798  he  received 
a flattering  testimonial  to  his  courage  and  faithfulness 
during  the  epidemic*  of  that  and  preceding  years,  from 
the  managers  of  the  Marine  and  City  Hospitals,  ac- 
companied by  a present  of  plate  valued  at  more  than 
a thousand  dollars.  In  1800  he  commenced,  in  Phila- 
delphia, a course  of  lectures  on  surgery,  which  were 
continued  for  several  years.  His  success  induced  the 
trustees  of  the  University  to  establish  a professorship 
of  surgery  in  the  medical  department  of  that  institution, 
and  to  appoint  Dr.  Physick  to  the  new  chair.  In  1S19 
he  was  transferred  from  the  chair  of  surgery  to  that  of 
anatomy,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Dorsey.  He 
resigned  this  position  in  1831  ; and  the  trustees  of  the 
University,  on  accepting  his  resignation,  unanimously 
elected  him  “ Emeritus  professor  of  surgery  and  anat- 
omy.” In  1825  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  French 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  was,  it  is  said,  the 
first  American  who  received  this  honour.  He  closed 
his  long  and  useful  life  on  the  15th  of  December,  1837. 
He  had  married  in  1800  Miss  Emlen,  of  Burlington,  by 
whom  he  had  four  children. 

See  Gross,  “Medical  Biography,”  pp.  35i-4Sg;  “Memoir  of  Dr. 
Physick,”  by  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Jacob  Randolph  ; “Necrological 
Notice  of  Dr.  Physick,”  by  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Horner;  “National 
Portrait-’Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  iv. 

Pia,  pe't',  (Philippe  Nicolas,)  a French  chemist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1721.  He  introduced  reforms  in  public 
hygiene,  and  invented  methods  or  apparatus  for  restoring 
the  drowned.  Died  in  1799. 

Fiacentini,  pe-i-chSn-tee'nee,  (Dionisio  Gregorio,) 
an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Viterbo  in  1684.  He  pub- 
lished an  “Epitome  of  Greek  Palaeography,”  (1735.) 
Died  in  1754. 

Piacentino.  See  Placentinus. 

Piacenza,  Duke  of.  See  Lebrun,  (Charles  Fr.) 

Piali  Pasha,  pe-i'lee  pit'shi',  an  admiral,  born  in 
Hungary  about  1520.  He  became  capudan  pasha  in 
the  service  of  the  Sultan,  who  sent  him  in  1555  to  aid 
Francis  I.  of  France.  He  gained  in  1560  a decisive  vic- 
tory over  the  fleet  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  his  allies. 
In  1570  he  commanded  a fleet  which  Selim  II.  sent 
against  Cyprus.  Died  in  1571. 

Piarron.  See  Chamousset,  de. 

Piazza,  pe-it'si,  (Andrea,)  a painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  born  at  Castelfranco ; died,  at  an  advanced  age, 
in  1670. 

Piazza,  (Calisto,)  a painter  of  the  Venetian  school, 
called  Calisto  da  Lodi,  was  born  at  Lodi.  He  was 
a pupil  and  successful  imitator  of  Titian,  and  was  a 
good  colorist.  His  works  are  dated  1524-56.  He  ex- 
celled in  fresco.  Among  his  best  works  is  “ The  Mar- 
riage at  Cana,”  a fresco  at  Milan. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Ridolfi,  “Vite  degli 
Pittori  Veneti.” 

Piazza,  (Girolamo  Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  Prot- 
estant, who  taught  French  and  Italian  at  Cambridge, 
England,  and  published  “ An  Account  of  the  Inqui- 
sition,” (1722.)  Died  about  1745. 

Piazza,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Castel- 
franco in  1557.  He  was  employed  by  the  emperor  Ru- 
dolph II.  and  by  Pope  Paul  V.  Having  become  a 
monk,  he  took  the  name  of  Cosimo.  Died  in  1621. 

Piazza,  (Vincenzo,)  Marquis,  an  Italian  poet,  was 
born  in  the  Romagna  in  1670.  Among  his  works  is  the 
“Capture  ot  Bona,”  (“Bona  espugnata,”  1694.)  Died 
at  Parma  in  1745. 

Piazzetta,  pe-it-set'tJ,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a dis- 
tinguished painter,  born  at  Venice  in  1682.  He  was 
skilful  in  chiaro-oscuro.  His  master-piece  is  “ The  Be- 
heading of  John  the  Baptist.”  The  shades  of  his  pictures 
have  become  too  dark,  from  the  effect  of  time.  Died 
in  1754. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

* Yellow  fever. 


Piazzi,  pe-St'see,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  astronomer, 
born  at  Ponte,  in  the  Valtelline,  Switzerland,  in  July, 
1746.  He  entered  the  monastic  order  of  Theatins,  and 
studied  under  Tiraboschi  and  Lesueur.  In  1780  he 
became  professor  of  the  higher  mathematics  at  Palermo, 
where  he  founded  an  observatory.  He  visited  Paris 
and  London  in  1787  and  1788.  In  1803  he  published  a 
“Catalogue  of  Fixed  Stars,”  which  obtained  for  him  a 
high  reputation  as  an  accurate  observer.  He  discovered, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  the  first  of  the  asteroids,  or 
small  planets,  whose  orbit  is  between  the  orbits  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Ceres.  Among 
his  works  is  a “Discourse  on  Astronomy,”  (1790.)  He 
became  director  of  an  observatory  at  Naples  in  1817. 
Died  at  Naples  in  1826. 

See  Scrofani,  “Elogio  del  Piazzi,”  1826 ; Tipaldo,  “ Biografia 
degli  Italiani  illustri,”  vol.  i. 

Pibrac,  de,  deh  pe'bRik',  [Lat.  Pibra'chius,]  (Gui 
du  Faur — dir  f5R,)  Seigneur,  a French  poet,  orator, 
and  lawyer,  was  born  at  Toulouse  in  1529.  He  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Council  of  Trent  by  Charles 
IX.  in  1562,  and  obtained  the  office  of  president  ct  mor- 
tier  in  1577.  He  wrote  a popular  poem  called  “Fifty 
Quatrains,  containing  Useful  Precepts,”  etc.,  (1574,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1584. 

See  Paschal,  “ Vidi  Fabricii  Pibrachii  Vita,”  1584;  Lepine  de 
Grainville  and  L’Abbe  Sepher,  “ Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Pi- 
brac,” 1761  ; Mayer,  “Discours  historique  et  critique  sur  Pibrac,” 
1778:  De  Thou,  “Historia  sui  Temporis  ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gilnerale.” 

Pibrachius.  See  Pibrac. 

Pic  de  la  Mirandole.  See  Pico. 

Picard,  pe'kik',  (Ernest,)  a French  advocate  and 
radical  politician,  born  in  Paris  in  1821.  He  was  elected 
to  the  legislative  body  by  the  voters  of  Paris  in  1858,  in 
1863,  and  in  1869.  He  became  minister  of  finance  Sep- 
tember 4,  1870. 

Picard,  (Jean,)  an  eminent  French  astronomer,  born 
at  La  Fleche,  July  21,  1620.  He  was  a priest  and  prior 
of  Ville,  in  Anjou,  when  he  observed  with  Gassendi 
the  solar  eclipse  of  August  25,  1645.  He  succeeded 
Gassendi  as  professor  in  the  College  de  France  in  1655. 
He  was  the  first  who  applied  the  telescope  to  the  meas- 
urement of  angles,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  liniette 
d'epreuve.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  transit  in- 
strument. His  most  important  work  was  the  measure- 
ment of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  of  Paris  between  Amiens 
and  Malvoisine  in  1669-70,  of  which  he  wrote  an  account, 
entitled  “LaMesurede  la  Terre,”  (1671.)  “ When  he 

had,”  says  Delambre,  “ so  good  reason  to  regard  himself 
as  the  first  astronomer  of  France,  and  even  of  Europe, 
he  used  his  influence  with  Colbert  to  attract  to  France 
Cassini,  whose  reputation  was  already  established.” 
Died  in  1682. 

See  Condorcet,  “ filoge  de  Picard  ;”  Arago,  “ Notices  bio- 
graphiques,”  tome  iii. ; Delambre,  “ Histoire  de  l’Astronomie 
moderne.” 

Picard,  (Louis  BenoIt,)  a popular  French  dramatist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1769.  He  produced  in  1792  a comic 
opera  called  “ Visitandines,”  which  had  great  success. 
Among  his  popular  comedies,  in  verse,  are  “The  Col- 
lege Friends,”  (“  Les  Amis  de  College,”  1795,)  “ Ordi- 
nary and  Mean,”  (“Mediocre  et  Rampant,”  1797,)  and 
“ The  Ambitious  Husband.”  He  wrote  dramas,  in  prose, 
entitled  “The  Small  Town,”  (“La  petite  Ville,”  1801,) 
and  “The  Puppets,”  (“Les  Marionnettes,”  1805.)  In 
1807  he  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy.  He 
delineates  the  manners  of  his  time  with  much  success, 
and  displays  a rich  fund  of  witty  sallies.  Died  in  1828. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale.” 

Picart,  pe'ktR',  (BenoIt,)  a French  historical  writer 
and  monk,  born  at  Toul  in  1663.  He  wrote  a “ History 
of  the  City  and  Diocese  of  Toul,”  (1707,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1720. 

Picart,  (Bernard,)  a French  designer  and  engraver, 
born  in  Paris  in  1673.  He  had  a talent  for  the  imi- 
tation of  various  masters,  and  obtained  a high  reputation. 
Having  removed  to  Amsterdam  in  1710,  he  worked  for 
the  booksellers,  and  lapsed  into  a degenerate  manner. 
He  engraved  after  his  own  designs,  and  after  Poussin, 
Le  Brun,  and  others.  Died  in  1 733- 
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Picart,  (Etienne,)  an  eminent  engraver,  called  Le 
Romain,  born  in  Paris  in  1631,  was  the  father  of  the 
preceding.  He  worked  some  years  at  Rome,  and  settled 
at  Amsterdam  in  1710.  His  works,  which  consist  of 
portraits  and  history,  display  more  firmness  than  har- 
mony. Died  at  Amsterdam  in  1721. 

Piccart,  pik'kiRt,  (Michael,)  a learned  German 
philologist  and  philosopher,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1574. 
He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Altdorf.  He  pub- 
lished, besides  other  works,  a “Commentary  on  the 
Political  Works  of  Aristotle,”  (1615,)  which  is  com- 
mended. Died  in  1620. 

Ficchena,  pik-ka'ni,  (Curzio,)  an  Italian  philolo- 
gist, born  in  Tuscany  about  1550.  He  published  a 
good  edition  of  Tacitus,  (1607.)  Died  in  1629. 

Piccini,  p£t-chee'nee,  (Luigi,)  a musician  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Naples  in  1766,  was  a son  of  Niccolo.  He 
composed  operas  which  obtained  little  success.  He  was 
chapel-master  to  the  King  of  Sweden  from  1796  to  1801. 
Died  in  1827. 

Piccini,  p£t-chee'nee,  or  Piccinni,  pfet-cheen'nee, 
(Niccol6,)  a popular  Italian  composer,  born  at  Bari,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1728.  He  studied  under  Leo  and 
Durante  at  Naples.  His  serious  opera  “ Zenobia”  (1756) 
obtained  a complete  success.  His  reputation  was  widely 
extended  by  the  comic  opera  “ Good  Little  Daughter,” 
(“La  buona  Figliuola,”  1760,)  which  some  consider  his 
master-piece.  1111776  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he 
produced  the  operas  of  “ Roland,”  (1778,)  “ Atys,”  etc. 
A great  commotion  and  wordy  warfare  was  raised  by 
the  rivalry  between  Piccini  and  Gluck.  The  French 
literati  and  the  general  public  were  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, the  Piccinists  and  the  Gluckists.  Piccini  became 
singing-master  to  the  queen  Marie  Antoinette  about 
1780.  He  returned  to  Naples  in  1 791.  Among  his 
most  admired  works  are  “ Olimpiade,”  and  the  French 
opera  of  “Didon,”  (1783.)  Died  at  Passy,  near  Paris, 
in  1800. 

See  Ginguen^,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Otivrages  de  Piccinni,” 
1800;  F£tis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Piccimno,  pit-che-nee'no,  (Niccol6,)  an  able  Ital- 
ian general,  born  at  Perugia  in  1375.  He  served  some 
years  under  Braccio  da  Montone.  In  1425  he  entered 
the  service  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  of  Milan,  to  whom 
he  remained  loyal  to  his  death.  He  defeated  Carmagnola 
and  the  Venetians  in  1431,  and  gained  a decisive  victory 
over  the  Florentines  and  Venetians  near  Imola  in  1434. 
Died  in  1444. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Rdpubliques  Italiennes.” 

Piccinni.  See  Piccini. 

Piccinni,  p£t-cheen'nee,  ? (Alexandre,)  a French 
composer,  born  in  Paris  in  1779,  was  a grandson  of 
Niccolb  Piccini,  noticed  above. 

Piccolomini.  See  Pius  II. 

Piccolomini,  pbk-ko-lom'e-nee,  (Alessandro,)  an 
Italian  writer  and  prelate,  eminent  for  learning,  was 
born  at  Sienna  in  1508.  He  was  the  first  who  wrote  on 
philosophy  in  the  Italian  language.  In  1574  he  was 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Patras.  Among  his  works  are 
a treatise  “On  the  Sphere  of  the  World,”  (1540,)  and 
“Commentaries  on  Aristotle,”  (1575.)  Died  in  1578. 

See  Fabiani,  “Vita  di  Piccolomini,”  1749. 

Piccolomini,  (Alfonso,)  Duke  of  Monte  Marciano, 
an  Italian  condottiere,  born  about  1550.  He  was  the 
leader  of  an  army  of  brigands.  In  1581  he  defeated 
the  army  of  the  pope.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  hung,  in  1591. 

Piccolomini,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  scholar,  born 
at  Sienna  in  1520,  was  a professor  of  philosophy.  He 
wrote  “Universal  Philosophy  of  Morals,”  etc.,  (“Uni- 
versa  Philosophia  de  Moribus,”  etc.,  1583,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1604. 

Piccolomini,  (Giacomo,)  a cardinal,  whose  proper 
name  was  Ammanati,  was  born  near  Lucca  in  1422. 
He  left  “Commentaries  and  Epistles,”  (“  Commentarii 
et  Epistolae,”  1506.)  Died  in  1479. 

Piccolomini,  (Maria,)  an  Italian  operatic  singer, 
born  at  Sienna  about  1835.  She  performed  in  London 
about  1856,  and  in  Paris.  In  1861  she  married  and  re- 
tired from  the  stage. 


Piccolomini,  (Ottavio,)  an  Austrian  general,  of 
Italian  origin,  was  born  in  1599.  He  led  a regiment  at 
the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  1632,  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
agents  in  the  conspiracy  which  procured  the  ruin  of 
Wallenstein.  He  contributed  to  the  victory  at  Nord- 
lingen,  (1634,)  and  was  defeated  by  Torstenson  in  Silesia 
in  1641  or  1642.  In  1643  he  entered  the  service  of 
Spain,  and  obtained  the  chief  command  in  Flanders. 
He  became  a field-marshal  of  the  Austrian  army  in  1648. 
Died  in  Vienna  in  1656. 

See  Crasso,  “ Elogii  di  Capitani  illustri Schiller,  “History 
of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,”  and  his  tragedy  of  “Wallenstein.” 

Pichat,  pe'shi',  (LIson  Laurent,)  a French  poet, 
critic,  and  novelist,  born  in  Paris  in  1823.  He  became 
in  1854  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  “Revue  de  Paris,” 
which  was  suppressed  by  government  in  1858.  Among 
his  works  are  political  verses  entitled  “Free  Words,” 
(“  Libres  Paroles,”  1847,)  and  “La  Paienne,”  a novel, 
(1857.) 

Pichat,  (MrcHEL,)  a French  dramatic  poet,  born  at 
Vienne  in  1786.  Among  his  works  is  “Leonidas,”  a 
drama,  (1825.)  Died  in  1828. 

Pichegru,  pbsh'gRoo  or  pbsh'gRti',  (Charles,)  a 
French  general,  born  at  Arbois  (Jura)  in  1761.  He  en- 
tered the  army  in  1783,  and  became  a zealous  partisan  of 
the  Revolution  in  1789.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  division  in  1793,  and  obtained  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine  in  October  of  that  year.  About  the  end 
of  the  same  year  he  became  general-in-chief  of  the  united 
armies  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle.  He  was  a favour- 
ite of  the  Jacobins  at  this  period.  In  February,  1794, 
he  succeeded  Jourdan  as  commander  of  the  army  of 
the  North,  with  which,  by  rapid  and  skilful  movements, 
he  gained  advantages  at  Cassel,  Courtrai,  and  Menin. 
In  the  winter  of  1794-95  he  crossed  the  Waal  on  the 
ice  and  reduced  Holland  to  submission.  Having  taken 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  in  1795,  he  incurred 
suspicion  of  treason,  and  was  superseded  by  Moreau  in 
1796.  He  continued  to  intrigue  against  the  Directory, 
by  which  he  was  transported  to  Cayenne  in  September, 
1797;  but  he  escaped  from  that  place  in  1798.  He  con- 
spired with  Cadoudal  and  others  against  Bonaparte,  and 
was  arrested  by  the  police  in  Paris  in  February,  1804. 
Before  his  trial  was  finished,  he  was  found  dead  in  prison, 
in  April,  1804. 

See  Cousin  d’Avallon,  “ Histoire  du  General  Pichegru,”  1801 ; 
Fauche-Borel,  “Notices  sur  Pichegru  et  Moreau,”  1807 ; Gas- 
sier, “Vie  du  General  Pichegru,”  1814;  Savary,  Due  de  Rovigo, 
“ Memoires  sur  la  Mort  de  Pichegru,”  1825 ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^nerale.” 

Pichler,  piic'ler,  (Caroline,)  originally  named  Von 
Greiner,  (fon  gRi'ner,)  a popular  German  novelist,  born 
in  Vienna  in  1769.  She  was  married  in  1796  to  Andreas 
Pichler,  and  in  1802  produced  “ Idyllen.”  She  illustrated 
the  salutary  influence  of  Christianity  in  “ Agathocles,” 
a novel,  (1808,)  which  was  much  admired.  In  1814 
she  published  “ The  Count  von  Hohenburg,”  the  first 
of  numerous  historical  novels,  the  subjects  of  which 
are  taken  from  the  national  history.  Among  her  later 
works  are  “ Pictures  of  the  Times,”  (“  Zeitbilder,”  2 
vols.,  1840,)  and  “Memoirs  of  my  Life,”  (4  vols.,  1844.) 
Died  in  1843. 

See  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  February,  1843. 

Ficliler  or  Pikler,  (Johann,)  a son  of  the  following, 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1734,  and  was  probably  the  most 
skilful  engraver  of  gems  of  his  time.  He  lived  at  Rome, 
and  engraved  several  pictures  after  Raphael.  Among 
his  works  are  many  portraits  of  modern  persons,  of  which 
the  resemblance  was  the  least  merit.  He  was  also  a 
painter.  Died  at  Rome  in  1791. 

See  Jean  Gerard  de  Rossi,  “ Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  J.  Pikler,” 
Rome,  1792. 

Pichler,  (Johann  Anton,)  a celebrated  engraver  of 
gems,  born  at  Brixen,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  1697.  Pie  worked 
at  Naples  and  Rome.  Died  in  1779. 

Pichon,  pe'shd>N',  ( Pierre  Auguste,  ) a French 
painter  of  history  and  portraits,  was  born  at  Sorreze 
(Tarn)  in  1805.  He  received  a first  medal  (for  history) 
in  1846. 

Pichon,  (Thomas,)  a French  litterateur,  born  at  Vire 
in  1700.  He  was  the  second  husband  of  Madame  Le 
Prince  de  Beaumont.  He  published  a work  “ On  the 
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Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Cape  Breton,”  (1760.) 
Died  in  1781. 

Pichon,  (Thomas  Jean,)  a French  writer  and  priest, 
born  at  Mans  in  1731  ; died  in  1812. 

Pichot,  pe'sho',  ( AmedLf.,)  a French  litterateur , born 
at  Arles  in  1796.  He  became  in  1843  chief  editor  of  the 
“Revue  Britannique.”  Among  his  works  are  “Travels 
in  England,”  (1825,)  and  a “Chronicle  of  Charles  V.,” 

(i8S3-J 

Pick'en,  (Andrew,)  a Scottish  writer  of  fiction,  born 
at  Paisley  in  1788.  Among  his  works  is  “The  Domi- 
nie’s Legacy.”  Died  in  1833. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement.) 

Pick'ens,  (Andrew,)  a distinguished  American 
general,  born  at  Paxton,  Pennsylvania,  in  1739.  He 
co-operated  with  General  Marion  in  his  partisan  warfare 
against  the  British,  and  commanded  the  militia  at  the 
battle  of  Cowpens.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1794.  Died  in  1817. 

See  the  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  iii. 

Pickens,  (Francis  W.,)  a grandson  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Saint  Paul’s  parish,  South  Carolina,  in 
1807.  Fie  was  a member  of  Congress  from  1834  to 
1844.  He  was  appointed  in  1857  minister  to  Russia, 
and  in  December,  i860,  was  elected  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  for  two  years.  Died  in  1869. 

Pick'er-ing,  (Charles,)  M.D.,  an  American  natu- 
ralist, a grandson  of  Timothy  Pickering,  was  born  in 
Susquehanna  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1805.  Having 
travelled  in  India  and  Eastern  Africa,  he  published,  after 
his  return,  the  “ Races  of  Man  and  their  Geographical 
Distribution,”  (1848,)  and  “Geographical  Distribution 
of  Animals  and  Man,”  (1854.) 

Pickering,  (John,)  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist  and 
scholar,  born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1777,  was  a 
son  of  Timothy  Pickering.  He  was  the  founder  and 
first  president  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. He  published  a “ Greek-and-English  Lexicon,” 
(1826,)  “Remarks  on  the  Indian  Languages  of  North 
America,”  (1836,)  and  “Vocabulary  of  Americanisms.” 
Died  in  1846. 

Pickering,  (Timothy,)  an  American  statesman,  born 
at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1745.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1763,  studied  law,  and 
became  a judge  of  the  common  pleas  in  1775.  In  the 
autumn  of  1776  he  joined  the  army  of  Washington  as 
colonel.  He  was  appointed  adjutant-general  in  1777, 
and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Ger- 
mantown, October,  1777.  He  was  elected  a member  of 
the  board  of  war  by  Congress  in  November,  1777,  and 
quartermaster-general  in  August,  1780,  as  successor  to 
General  Greene.  He  performed  the  arduous  duties  of 
this  office  until  1785.  During  the  Revolution  he  kept 
a journal  of  public  events.  He  was  identified  with  the 
F'ederal  party,  and  was  appointed  postmaster-general 
by  Washington  in  August,  1791,  and  secretary  of  war  in 
January,  1794.  In  December,  1795,  he  became  secre- 
tary of  state.  He  was  continued  in  the  department 
of  state  by  President  Adams,  but  did  not  obtain  his 
confidence  or  approve  his  measures.  He  was  removed 
from  that  office  in  May,  1800,  and  settled  on  a farm 
which  was  situated  near  Salem,  and  which  he  cultivated 
with  his  own  hands.  He  was  elected  a Senator  of  the 
United  States  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in 
1803,  and  continued  to  serve  in  the  Senate  until  1811. 
From  1814  to  1817  he  was  a member  of  the  national 
House  of  Representatives.  He  had  a fair  reputation 
for  ability  and  moral  character.  He  died  at  Salem  in 
January,  1829,  leaving  several  sons. 

See  “ Life  and  Correspondence  of  Timothy  Pickering,”  by  his  son 
Octavius,  2. vols.,  1867;  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distin- 
guished Americans,”  vol.  i. 

Pick'ers-gill,  (Frederick  Richard,)  an  eminent 
painter  of  history,  born  in  London  in  1820.  He  gained 
a prize  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  his  “Death  of  King 
Lear,”  (1843,)  and  a prize  of  five  hundred  pounds  for 
his  “ Burial  of  Harold,”  (1847,)  which  was  purchased  for 
the  House  of  Lords.  Fie  was  elected  a Royal  Acade- 


mician in  1857.  Among  his  best  works  is  “Samson 
Betrayed,”  (1850.) 

Pickersgill,  (FIenry  William,)  an  English  por- 
trait-painter, born  about  1782.  He  painted  many  emi- 
nent authors,  statesmen,  etc.,  and  won  a high  reputation. 
He  was  elected  Royal  Academician  in  1825.  Died  in  1861. 

Pick'ett,  (Albert  James,)  an  American  writer,  born 
in  Anson  county,  North  Carolina,  in  1810,  was  the  author 
of  a “ History  of  Alabama,”  (1851.)  Died  in  1858. 

Pico  della  Mirandola,  pee'ko  del'ffi  me-riin'do-15, 
[Fr.  Pic  de  la  Mirandole,  p£k  deh  If  me'rfiN'dol'.J 
(Giovanni,)  an  Italian  theologian  and  philosopher,  born 
in  1463.  He  had  a prodigious  memory  and  great  learn- 
ing, but  was  rather  superficial  as  a thinker.  He  offered 
to  dispute  at  Rome  with  all  comers  on  a great  number 
of  theses,  “ On  all  Things  that  may  be  known,”  (“  De 
Omni  Re  Scibili,”)  to  which  Voltaire  added  “and  Some 
Things  besides,”  (“et  de  Quibusdam  aliis.”)  Died  in 
1494.  He  left  several  works  on  theology,  etc. 

See  a “ Life  of  Pico  della  Mirandola,”  by  his  nephew,  Giovanni 
Francesco  della  Mirandola;  Nic£ron,  “Memoires;”  Gin- 
gueniF  “Histoire  Litteraire  d’ltalie;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
General  e.” 

Pico(orPicus)  della  Mirandola,  (Giovanni  Fran- 
cesco,) Prince,  an  Italian  writer,  nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  about  1469.  He  wrote  several  works 
on  theology,  and  a “Life  of  Savonarola,”  (1530.)  Died 
in  1533- 

Picot,  pe'ko',  (FRANgois  Edouard,)  a French  his- 
torical painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1786.  Fie  gained  a first 
medal  in  1819.  The  palaces  of  the  Louvre  and  of  Ver- 
sailles contain  some  of  his  works. 

Picot,  pe'ko',  (Jean,)  a Swiss  historian,  born  in  1777. 
He  was  for  many  years  professor  of  history  at  Geneva. 
He  published  a “ History  of  the  Gauls,”  (3  vols.,  1804,) 
and  a “ History  of  Geneva,”  (3  vols.,  1811.) 

Picot,  (Michel  Joseph  Pierre,)  a French  writer, 
born  near  Orleans  in  1770.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  a “ Memoir  contributory  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  (3  vols.,  1806.) 
Died  in  1841.  He  wrote  many  articles  for  the  “Bio- 
graphie Universelle.” 

Picot,  (Pierre,)  a Swiss  writer,  and  professor  of  the- 
ology, born  at  Geneva  in  1746,  was  the  father  of  Jean, 
noticed  above.  He  published  “On  the  Manifold  Utility 
of  Mountains,”  (“  De  multiplici  Montium  Utilitate,”  1790,) 
and  Sermons,  (1823.)  Died  in  1822. 

Pictet,  pik'tf',  (Benedict,)  an  eloquent  Swiss  Prot- 
estant minister,  born  at  Geneva  in  1655.  Fie  became 
professor  of  divinity  at  Geneva  in  1702,  and  a member 
of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  in  1714.  His  principal  works 
are  “Christian  Morality,”  (8  vols.,  1695-98,)  “ Theologia 
Christiana,”  (2  vols.,  1696,)  and  a “ History  of  the  Church 
and  the  World  in  the  Eleventh  Century,”  (1712.)  Died 
at  Geneva  in  1724. 

See  Nic^ron,  “Mdmoires.” 

Pictet,  (FRANgois  Jules,)  a Swiss  naturalist,  born  at 
Geneva  about  1790.  He  became  professor  of  anatomy 
and  zoology  in  his  native  city.  Among  his  works  are 
“ Itinerary  to  the  Valleys  around  Mont  Blanc,”  (1818; 
3d  edition,  1840,)  and  a “Treatise  on  Palaeontology,”  (4 
vols.,  1845.) 

Pictet,  (Jean  Louis,)  an  astronomer,  born  at  Geneva 
in  1739.  He  was  employed  by  the  Academy  of  Saint 
Petersburg  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in  Siberia, 
and  wrote  “Observations  on  the  Transit  of  Venus  in 
1769.”  Died  at  Geneva  in  1781. 

Pictet,  (Marc  Auguste,)  a Swiss  natural  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Geneva  in  1752,  was  a brother  of  Charles, 
(de  Rochemont,)  noticed  below.  He  was  a friend  of 
Saussure,  whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  of  philosophy 
in  1786.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  an  “Essay 
on  Fire,  (or  Heat,”)  (1791,)  and  “Travels  in  England 
and  Scotland,”  (1803.)  He  founded  in  1796  a periodical 
entitled  “Bibliotheque  Britannique,”  and  changed  the 
name  in  1816  to  “ Bibliotheque  Universelle,”  which  still 
exists.  He  gave  special  attention  to  meteorology.  Died 
in  1825. 

See  Vaucher,  “Ndcrologie  de  M.  A.  Pictet,”  1825. 

Pictet  de  Rochemont,  p£k'ti'  deh  rosh'miN', 
(Charles,)  a Swiss  rural  economist,  born  at  Geneva  in 
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1755.  As  envoy-extraordinary,  he  attended  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  in  1814,  and  that  of  Paris  in  1815.  He  wrote 
a “Picture  of  the  Present  Condition  of  the  United  States 
of  America,”  (1796,)  and  a “Treatise  on  Agriculture.” 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “ Bibliotheque  Univer- 
selle.”  Died  in  1824. 

Pic'ton,  (Sir  Thomas,)  a British  general,  born  in 
Pembrokeshire  about  1758.  He  served  with  distinction 
in  Spain,  at  Badajos,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Vitoria. 
Having  obtained  command  of  a division,  he  was  killed 
at  Waterloo  in  1815. 

See  H.  B.  Robinson,  “Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Picton,”  1835. 

Pictor.  See  Fabius  Pictor. 

Picumne.  See  Picumnus. 

Pi-cum'nus  and  Pi-lumTius,  [Fr.  Picumne,  pe'- 
kiimn',  and  Pilumne,  pe'lumn',]  two  Roman  or  Latin 
gods  of  matrimony,  were  regarded  as  brothers.  To  Pi- 
cumnus was  ascribed  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  ma- 
nuring land. 

PF  cus,  [Gr.  IE/C0f,]  a fabulous  king  of  Latium  and 
prophetic  divinity,  was  represented  as  a son  of  Saturn, 
the  husband  of  Canens,  and  the  father  of  Faunus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fable,  Circe  was  enamoured  of  him,  and 
changed  him  into  a woodpecker  (picus)  because  her 
passion  was  not  requited. 

Picus  della  Mirandola.  See  Pico. 

Pidou  de  Saint-Olon,  pe'doo'  deh  siNt'o'liN', 
(Francois,)  a French  diplomatist  and  writer,  born  in 
Touraine  in  1646.  He  wrote  “An  Account  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Morocco,”  (1694.)  Died  in  1720. 

Piel,  pe'Sl',  (Louis  Alexandre,)  a French  architect, 
born  at  Lisieux  in  1808.  He  restored  the  church  of 
Saint-Nicolas  at  Nantes,  and  other  churches,  and  wrote 
several  professional  works.  Died  in  1841. 

Piemont,  pe'&'miN',  (Niklaas  Opgang,)  a Dutch 
landscape-painter,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1659.  He 
worked  some  years  in  Rome.  Died  in  1709. 

Pierce,  perss  or  peerss,  (Benjamin,)  born  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1757,  was  elected  Governor  of  that  State 
in  1827  and  1829.  He  was  the  father  of  President 
Franklin  Pierce.  Died  in  1839. 

Pierce,  peerss,  (Edward,)  an  English  painter  of  his- 
tory and  portraits,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I. 
and  Charles  II.  Died  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Pierce,  (Franklin,)  the  fourteenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  at  Hillsborough,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  23d  of  November,  1804.  He  was  a son 
of  General  Benjamin  Pierce,  who  was  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  Maine, 
in  1824,  studied  law  under  Levi  Woodbury,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827.  He  practised  first  at  Hills- 
borough. In  1833  he  was  elected  a member  of  Congress 
by  the  Democrats.  Having  been  re-elected,  he  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  until  1837,  and  in  that 
year  was  chosen  a Senator  of  the  United  States  by  the 
legislature  of  New  Hampshire.  He  became  a resident 
of  Concord  about  1838,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  in  1842,  after  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  law.  He  had  married  about  1834.  He 
favoured  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
(1844-45,)  and  served  in  the  Mexican  war  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  (1846-47.) 

At  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  June,  1852, 
the  prominent  candidates  for  the  Presidency  were  Cass, 
Buchanan,  and  Douglas.  After  thirty-five  ballots  with- 
out decisive  result,  the  name  of  General  Pierce  was  pro- 
posed, and  he  was  nominated  on  the  forty-ninth  ballot. 
His  Whig  competitor  was  General  Winfield  Scott. 
General  Pierce  was  elected  President,  receiving  two 
hundred  and  fifty-four  electoral  votes  out  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety-six,  which  was  the  whole  number.  He  ap- 
pointed W.  L.  Marcy  secretary  of  state,  James  Guthrie 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  Jefferson  Davis  secretary  of 
war,  Robert  McClelland  secretary  of  the  interior,  J. 
Dobbin  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  Caleb  Cushing  attor- 
ney-general. In  his  inaugural  address  he  denounced  the 
agitation  of  slavery.  Among  the  important  events  of  his 
administration  were  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise and  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska-Kansas  bill,  which 
he  approved  and  signed  in  1854,  and  which  produced 


great  excitement  in  the  Free  States,  and  the  bombard- 
ment and  destruction  of  Greytown,  in  Central  America, 
(July,  1854,)  by  Captain  Hollins,  acting  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  United  States  Government.  In  August, 
1854,  Mr.  Pierce  directed  the  American  ambassadors,  J. 
Buchanan,  J.  Y.  Mason,  and  P.  Soule,  to  meet  in  some 
European  city  and  confer  on  the  best  means  of  acquiring 
Cuba.  They  met  at  Ostend  and  issued  a document  called 
the  “ Ostend  Manifesto,”  the  purport  of  which  was  that  if 
Spain  would  not  sell  Cuba  the  Americans  would  take  it  by 
force.  He  used  his  official  influence  to  promote  the  de- 
signs of  the  pro-slavery  party  in  Kansas.  In  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  of  1856,  J.  Buchanan  and  Presi- 
dent Pierce  were  the  chief  competitors.  Pierce  received 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  votes  on  the  first  ballot,  but 
failed  to  obtain  the  nomination.  Fie  retired  to  private 
life  in  March,  1857.  In  a letter  to  his  friend  Jefferson 
Davis,  dated  January  6,  i860,  he  says,  “I  have  never 
believed  that  actual  disruption  of  the  Union  can  occur 
without  blood  ; and  if,  through  the  madness  of  Northern 
abolitionists,  that  dire  calamity  must  come,  the  fighting 
will  not  be  along  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  merely.  It 
will  be  within  our  own  borders,  in  our  own  streets, 
between  the  two  classes  of  citizens  to  whom  I have 
referred.  Those  who  defy  law  and  scout  constitutional 
obligations  will,  if  we  ever  reach  the  arbitrament  of 
arms,  find  occupation  enough  at  home.”  He  delivered 
an  oration  at  Concord  in  the  summer  of  1863,  in  which 
he  opposed  the  coercion  of  the  seceded  States,  and 
called  Vallandigham  “that  noble  martyr  of  free  speech.” 
Died  in  1869. 

See  N.  Hawthorne,  “Life  of  Franklin  Pierce,”  1852. 

Pierce,  (George  Foster,)  D.D.,  an  American  Meth- 
odist divine,  born  in  Greene  county,  Georgia,  in  1811. 
Fie  was  elected  president  of  Emory  College,  Georgia,  in 
1848,  and  in  1854  was  made  a bishop. 

Pierer,  pee'rer,  (Heinrich  August,)  a German 
bookseller,  born  at  Altenburg  in  1794.  His  principal 
publication  was  the  “ Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,”  (“  En- 
cyklopadischen  Worterbuch,”  26  vols.,  1824,)  begun  by 
his  father.  A fourth  edition  appeared  in  1857-65,  in 
nineteen  vols.,  under  the  title  of  “ Universal-Lexikon.” 
Died  in  1850. 

Pierer,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a German  physician, 
born  at  Altenburg  in  1767 . He  founded  the  “General 
Annals  of  Medicine.”  Died  in  1832. 

Pi-erT-des,  [Gr.  ILephJef  ; Fr.  Pierides,  pe'&'rM',] 
a surname  of  the  Muses,  which  they  received  because 
they  were  born  in  Pieria. 

Pierino  del  Vaga.  See  Perino. 

Piermarini,  pe-eR-mi-ree'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  emi- 
nent Italian  architect,  born  at  Foligno  in  1734.  He  be- 
came architect  to  the  Archduke  of  Milan  in  1769.  He 
designed  at  Milan  many  grand  public  edifices,  among 
which  are  the  magnificent  theatre  Della  Scala,  the  Monte 
di  Pieta,  the  Porta  Orientale,  and  the  imposing  fagade 
of  the  Palazzo  Belgiojoso.  Died  in  1808. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Jtaliani  illustri.” 

Pieron,  pe'i'riN',  (Charles  Philippe  Ren£,)  a 
French  judge,  born  at  Arras  in  1793,  was  a liberal 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1834  to  1848. 

Pierpont,  peer'pfint,  (John,)  an  American  poet  and 
Unitarian  divine,  born  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in 
April,  1785.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1804, 
and  afterwards  studied  law,  which,  however,  he  soon 
abandoned.  He  published  in  1816  his  “Airs  of  Pales- 
tine,” which  immediately  established  his  reputation.  In 
the  same  year  he  studied  theology  at  Harvard,  and  in 
1819  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Hollis  Street  Church, 
Boston.  In  1835  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  also 
visiting  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Mr.  Pierpont  was 
a prominent  advocate  of  temperance,  anti-slavery,  and 
other  reforms.  In  1845  he  became  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  church  of  Medford.  “Many  of  his  hymns, 
odes,  and  other  brief  poems,”  says  Griswold,  “are 
remarkably  spirited  and  melodious.”  Died  in  1866. 

See  R.  W.  Griswold,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  America “ North 
American  Review”  for  October,  1840;  “Atlantic  Monthly”  for 
December,  1866. 

Pierquin,  pe-aiR'kiN',  (Jean,)  a French  priest  and 
writer,  was  borrTat  Charleville  in  1672  ; died  in  1742. 
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Fierquin  de  G-embloux,  pe^aiR'k^N'  deh  z1i6n'- 
bloo',  (Claude  Charles,)  a French  antiquary  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  born  at  Brussels  in  1798.  He  has 
written  many  works  on  French  antiquities,  medicine, 
philology,  and  other  subjects. 

Pierre,  pe-aia',  (Jean  Baptiste  Marie,)  a French 
painter,  who  was  born  in  Paris  in  1713.  He  became 
first  painter  to  the  king  in  1770.  He  was  remarkable 
for  facility.  Died  in  1789. 

Pierre,  the  French  for  Peter,  which  see. 

Pierre,  Saint.  See  Saint-Pierre. 

Pierre  d’ Auvergne,  See  Auvergne,  d’. 

Pierre  de  Montereau,  pe-aiR  deh  mdNt'ro',  a French 
architect,  was  patronized  by  Louis  IX.,  for  whom  he 
built  La  Sainte-Chapelle,  (1248.)  His  works  are  mostly 
in  the  flamboyant  ogival  style.  Died  in  1266. 

Pierre  des  Vignes.  See  Pietro  delle  Vigne. 

Pierron,  pe-&'rd>N',  (Eugene  Athanase,)  a French 
actor  and  dramatic  writer,  born  near  Meulan  in  1819. 

Pierron,  (Pierre  Alexis,)  a French  Hellenist,  born 
in  Haute-Saone  in  1814.  He  produced  a version  of 
Hischylus,  (1841,)  which  was  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy,  and  a version  of  Plutarch’s  “Lives,”  (1843.) 

Pierrot,  peA/ro',  (Jules  Amable,)  a French  classi- 
cal scholar,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1792.  He  published 
a “Course  of  French  Eloquence,”  (2  vols.,  1822.)  Died 
in  1845. 

Pierson,  peer'son,  (Abraham,)  an  American  divine, 
and  first  president  of  Yale  College,  born  about  1648. 
He  preached  at  Killingworth  and  Saybrook.  Died  in 
1707. 

Pierson,  peeR'son,  (Christoph,)  a Dutch  painter, 
born  at  the  Plague  in  1631.  He  settled  at  Gouda  in 
1679.  His  design  and  colour  are  commended.  He 
painted  history,  still  life,  dead  game,  etc.  with  success. 
Died  in  1714. 

Pierson,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  philologist,  born  in  Friesland 
in  1631.  He  proposed  corrections  of  the  texts  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  in  “ Verisimilium  Libri  duo,”  (1752.) 
Died  in  1759. 

Pieters,  (Bonaventure.)  See  Peters. 

Pieters,  pee'ters,  or  Peters,  pa'ters,  (Geraard,)  an 
able  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Amsterdam  about  1580.  He 
worked  at  Rome,  and  returned  to  his  native  city.  He 
painted  portraits,  conversation-pieces,  and  interiors. 

Pieters,  pee'ters,  (Jacob,)  a Flemish  painter,  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1648.  He  removed  to  England,  and  was 
employed  by  Kneller  to  paint  draperies  and  accessories 
of  portraits.  It  is  said  that  he  counterfeited  some  works 
of  Rubens  with  skill. 

Pietri,  pe-a'tRee,  ( Pietro,  ) an  Italian  historical 
painter,  born  about  1665,  worked  in  Rome,  where  he 
died  in  1716. 

Pietro  da  Cortona.  See  Cortona. 

Pietro  della  Francesca.  See  Francesca. 

Pietro  delle  Vigne,  pe-a'tRo  del'li  v£n'y4,  [Lat. 
Pe'trus  de  Vin'eis;  Fr.  Pierre  des  Vignes,  pe-aiR' 
di  v£n,]  a distinguished  Italian  minister  of  state,  was 
chancellor  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  Died  in  1249. 
His  “Letters,”  printed  in  1566,  have  some  historical 
value. 

Pieyre,  pe-aiit',  (Pierre  Alexandre,)  a French 
dramatist,  born  at  Nimes  in  1752.  He  composed  the 
“School  for  Fathers,”  (“  Ecole  des  Peres,”)  a comedy, 
(1782.)  He  was  preceptor  of  the  Due  de  Chartres, 
(Louis  Philippe.)  Died  in  1830. 

Pigafetta,  pe-gi-fet'tl,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  voy- 
ager and  geographer,  born  at  Vicenza  about  1492.  He 
sailed  as  a volunteer  with  the  expedition  of  Magellan, 
who  departed  fiom  Seville  in  August,  1519.  He  wit- 
nessed the  affray  in  which  Magellan  lost  his  life,  and 
wrote  a daily  journal  of  this  voyage.  In  company  with 
Cano,  he  returned  to  Spain  in  1522,  having  performed  the 
first  voyage  around  the  world.  A complete  copy  of  his 
narrative,  “ First  Voyage  around  the  World,”  (“  Primo 
Viaggio  intorno  al  Globo,”)  was  found  by  Amoretti  at 
Milan,  and  was  published  in  1800.  An  abridgment,  in 
French,  had  been  published  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Pigafetta,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  traveller  and  military 
engineer,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1533.  He  was  sent  by 
Sixtus  V.  to  Persia  to  negotiate  an  alliance  against  the 


Turks.  He  wrote  a “Treatise  on  the  History  and  Use 
of  the  Compass,”  (1586,)  and  other  works.  Died  in 
1603. 

Figalle,  pe'gil',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  an  eminent  French 
sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1714,  was  a pupil  of  J.  B. 
Lemoyne.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  after  his  return  to 
Paris  produced  a statue  of  Mercury,  which  opened  to 
him  the  doors  of  the  Academy  in  1744.  He  was  pa- 
tronized by  Louis  XV.,  and  received  the  title  of  sculptor 
to  the  king.  His  master-piece  is  a monumental  group 
in  honour  of  Marshal  Saxe  at  Strasbourg.  He  imitated 
nature  with  fidelity,  or,  as  some  say,  with  servility,  and 
had  the  sentiment  of  the  true  rather  than  of  the  beautiful. 
Died  in  1785. 

See  P.  Tarb^,  “ La  Vie  et  les  CEuvres  de  J.  B.  Pigalle;”  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

Figaniol  de  la  Force,  pe'gf'ne-ol'  deh  If  foRss, 
(Jean  Aimar,)  a French  litteratezir,  born  in  Auvergne 
in  1673.  He  published  a “ Historical  and  Geographical 
Description  of  France,”  (5  vols.,  1715,)  which  was  the 
best  work  on  that  subject,  and  other  works.  Died  in 
1 7 53- 

Figault-Lebrun,  pe'go'  leh-bRuN',  originally  Pigault 
de  L’fipinoy,  (deh  If'pe'nwf',)  (Charles  Antoine 
Guillaume,)  a popular  French  novelist,  born  at  Calais 
in  1753.  He  wrote  many  successful  novels,  among  which 
is  “The  Child  of  the  Carnival,”  (“  L’Enfant  du  Carna- 
val,”  1792.)  He  held  an  office  in  the  Custom-House, 
Paris,  from  1806  to  1824.  Parisot  calls  him  “the  most 
famous  romancer  of  the  imperial  epoch.”  His  works 
display  much  fertility  of  imagination  and  an  abundant 
stock  of  gaiety.  Died  in  1835. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale.” 

Pigeau,  pe'zhb',  ( Eustache  Nicolas,)  a French 
jurist,  born  near  Senlis  in  1750.  He  published  “ Intro- 
duction a la  Procedure  civile,”  (1784;  5th  edition,  1833,) 
which  is  regarded  as  a classic  work.  Died  in  1818. 

Pighius,  pee'ge-us,  (Albert,)  a Dutch  Catholic  theo- 
logian, born  at  Kempen  about  1490,  was  the  author  of 
several  controversial  works  against  the  Protestants.  He 
also  wrote  on  mathematics.  Died  in  1542. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Nic#ron, 
“ Memoires.” 

Pighius,  (Stephanus  Vinand,)  a Dutch  historian 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Kempen  in  1520,  was  a nephew 
of  Albert.  He  was  librarian  to  Cardinal  Granvelle.  He 
published  a work  of  great  research,  entitled  “ Roman 
Annals,”  (“Annales  Romanorum,”  1599-1615,)  in  3 
vols.,  only  one  of  which  was  published  during  his 
lifetime.  Died  in  1604. 

Pigna,  pfen'yf,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  historian 
and  poet,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1530.  He  wrote  “The 
Prince,”  (“11  Principe,”  1560,)  to  refute  the  famous 
work  of  Machiavel,  a “ History  of  the  Princes  of  Este,” 
(1570,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1575. 

Pignatelli.  See  Innocent  XII. 

Pignone,  p£n-y6'ni,  (Simone,)  a Florentine  painter, 
born  about  1614.  He  was  a good  colorist.  Among 
his  works  is  a picture  of  “Saint  Louis  of  France.” 
Died  in  1698. 

Fignoria,p£n-yo're-f,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  antiquary 
and  priest,  born  at  Padua  in  1571.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  “Egyptian  Characters,”  ( “ Characteres 
Aigyptii,”  1608,)  and  “The  Origin  of  Padua,”  (1655.) 
Died  in  1631. 

See  Nic£ron,  “Memoires.” 

Pignotti,  pfen-yot'tee,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  historian, 
poet,  and  physician,  born  at  Figlini,  in  Tuscany,  in  1739. 
He  became  in  1774  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 
Pisa,  where  he  remained  many  years.  He  wrote  Fables 
in  verse,  (1779,)  which  were  received  with  much  favour. 
His  chief  work  is  a “ History  of  Tuscany,  with  Essays 
on  Sciences,  Letters,  and  Arts,”  (9  vols.,  1813,)  which 
has  some  merit.  He  was  chosen  rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pisa  in  1809.  Died  in  1812. 

See  Aldobrando  Paolini,  “ Elogio  storico-filosofico  di  Pignotti,” 
1817;  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Pigoreau,  pe'go'ro',  (Alexandre  Nicolas,)  born  in 
Paris  in  1765,  published  a “ Dictionnaire  des  Roman- 
ciers,”  or  a biographical  and  bibliographical  dictionary  of 
romance-writers  of  all  ages  and  countries.  Died  in  1851. 
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Pig'ott,  (Sir  Arthur,)  an  English  lawyer,  born  in 
1750.  He  became  attorney-general  in  1805.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Edmund  Burke.  Died  in  1819. 

Pigray,  pe'gRl',  (Pierre,)  a French  surgeon,  who 
received  the  title  of  first  surgeon  to  Henry  IV.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  professional  works.  Died  in 
1613. 

Piis,  de,  deh  pe'iss',  (Antoine  Pierre  Augustin,) 
a French  dramatist  and  song-writer,  born  in  Paris  in 
1755.  He  wrote  some  popular  vaudevilles,  etc.  Died 
in  1832. 

Pike,  (Albert,)  an  American  poet  and  journalist, 
born  at  Boston  in  1809.  At  an  early  age  he  removed  to 
the  Southwest,  and  in  1834  became  editor  of  the  “Ar- 
kansas Advocate”  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  He  has 
published  “ Prose  Sketches  and  Poems,”  “ Hymns  to  the 
Gods,”  etc.  He  commanded  a body  of  Indians  fighting 
against  the  Union  at  Pea  Ridge,  March,  1862. 

See  Griswold’s  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  America;”  “Blackwood’s 
Magazine”  for  June,  1839. 

Pike,  (Zebulon  Montgomery,)  an  American  officer 
and  traveller,  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1779.  He  set  out 
in  1805  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
subsequently  visited  the  interior  of  Louisiana.  Pie  rose 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
was  killed  during  the  attack  upon  York,  (now  Toronto,) 
in  1813. 

See  Henry  Whiting,  “Life  of  Zebulon  M.  Pike,”  in  Sparks’s 
“ American  Biography,”  vol.  v.,  second  series. 

Pikler.  See  Pichler. 

Pilate,  (L£once.)  See  Leo  Pilatus. 

Pi'late,  (Pontius,  pon'she-us,)  [Lat.  Pon'tius  Pila'- 
tus  ; Fr.  Ponce  Pilate,  piNsspe'lat',  a Roman  governor 
of  Judea,  before  whom  Christ  was  arraigned  by  the  Jews, 
and  who,  against  his  own  convictions,  consented  to  their 
iniquitous  design.  (See  Matthew  xxvii.,  Mark  xv.,  Luke 
xxiii.,  John  xviii.  and  xix.)  According  to  Eusebius  and 
others,  Pilate  was  banished,  and  killed  himself,  about 
38  a.d. 

Pilati,  pe-ll'tee,  (Carlo  Antonio,)  an  Italian  pub- 
licist, born  at  Tassulo,  near  Trent,  in  1733.  He  wrote 
several  treatises  on  natural  and  civil  law,  and  a “ His- 
tory of  the  German  Empire  and  Italy  from  the  Time  of 
Carolingi  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,”  (2  vols.,  1769-72.) 
Died  in  1802. 

Pilfitre  de  Rozier,  pe'lltR'  deh  ro'ze-i',  (Jean 
Francois,)  a French  aeronaut,  born  at  Metz  in  1756. 
He  ascended  in  a balloon  filled  with  heated  air  in  No- 
vember, 1783,  and  attempted  to  cross  the  Channel  in  a 
balloon  of  hydrogen  gas  surmounting  a cylinder  filled 
with  heated  air.  This  apparatus  fell  to  the  ground  near 
Boulogne,  and  Pilatre  and  his  companion  were  killed,  in 
June,  1785. 

See  Tournon  de  la  Chapelle,  “Vie  et  Memoires  de  Pilatre 
de  Rozier,”  1786. 

Pilatus.  See  Pilate,  (Pontius.) 

Piles,  de,  deh  pfel,  (Roger,)  a French  painter,  diplo- 
matist, and  writer  on  art,  born  at  Clameci  (Nievre)  in 
1635.  He  went  with  Amelotde  la  Houssaye  to  Venice, 
as  secretary  of  legation,  in  1682,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Hague  by  Louvois  about  1692,  to  negotiate  in  secret 
while  he  seemed  to  be  employed  in  painting.  He  wrote 
“The  Lives  of  the  Painters,”  (1699,)  and  several  treat- 
ises on  painting,  which  display  good  taste.  He  painted 
good  portraits  of  Boileau  and  Madame  Dacier.  Died 
in  1709. 

Pilk'ing-ton,  (James,)  born  in  Lancashire,  England, 
in  1520,  became  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1561,  and  pub- 
lished commentaries  on  Scripture.  He  was  distinguished 
as  a promoter  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  language.  Died 
in  1575. 

Pilkington,  (Letitia  van  Lew'in,)  an  authoress, 
born  in  Dublin  in  1712,  was  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mat- 
thew Pilkington,  noticed  below.  She  wrote  poetry,  and 
“ Memoirs  of  her  own  Life,”  (1749.)  Died  in  1750. 

Pilkington,  (Mary,)  an  English  authoress,  born  at 
Cambridge  in  1766;  died  about  1840. 

Pilkington,  (Matthew,)  an  English  biblical  scholar, 
was  prebendary  of  Lichfield.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  a “ Rational  Concordance ; or,  An  Index 
to  the  Bible,”  (1749.)  Died  in  1765. 


Pil'lans,  (James,)  a British  scholar,  born  at  Edin 
burgh  in  1777.  He  became  professor  of  humanity  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1820,  and  filled  that 
chair  about  forty-three  years.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “Lectures  on  the  Proper  Objects  and 
Methods  of  Education,”  (1836,)  and  “ Rationale  of  Dis- 
cipline,” (1852.)  Died  in  Edinburgh  in  1864. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  1864. 

Pille,  pfel,  (Louis  Antoine,)  Comte,  a French  gene- 
ral, born  at  Soissons  in  1749;  died  in  1828. 

Pillement,  pe'ye-mSN',  (Jean,)  a French  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Lyons  in  1728;  died  in  1808.  His  son 
Victor,  born  at  Vienna  in  1767,  was  a skilful  engraver 
and  etcher.  Died  in  Paris  in  1814. 

Pillet,  pe'yl',  (Claude  Marie,)  a learned  French 
litterateur , born  at  Chambery  in  1771.  He  wrote  articles 
for  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  and  acted  as  chief 
editor  of  that  work  from  the  sixth  to  the  forty-fourth 
volume  inclusive.  He  devoted  fourteen  years  to  this 
task.  Died  in  1826. 

Pillet,  (Fabien,)  a French  litterateur , born  at  Lyons 
in  1772.  He  wrote  dramatical  critiques  for  the  “Journal 
de  Paris”  for  many  years,  articles  for  the  “ Biographie 
Universelle,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1855. 

Pilliard,  pe'ye-tR',  (Jacques,)  a French  painter,  born 
at  Vienne  about  1815.  He  has  worked  in  Rome  for 
many  years. 

Pillon,  pe'ybN',  (Anne  Adrien  Firmin,)  a French 
litterateur , born  in  Paris  in  1766,  wrote  comedies  and 
poems.  Died  in  1844. 

His  son,  Alexandre  Jean  Baptiste,  was  born  at 
Amiens  in  1792.  He  became  librarian  of  the  Louvre 
in  1858.  Among  his  works  are  a “ Greek-and-French 
Dictionary,”  (1837,)  and  “Greek  Synonyms,”  (1847,) 
which  obtained  the  Volney  prize. 

PiF15w,  (Gideon  Johnson,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  Williamson  county,  Tennessee,  in  1806.  As  brig- 
adier-general, he  fought  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican 
war,  (1847,)  and  was  promoted  to  be  a major-general. 
He  was  second  in  command  at  Fort  Donelson  when  it 
was  taken  by  General  Grant,  in  February,  1862. 

See  Livingston,  “Portraits  of  Eminent  Americans.” 

Pilon,  pil'lon,  ? (Frederick,)  a mediocre  dramatist, 
born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  about  1750;  died  in  1788. 

Pilon,  pe'lbN',  (Germain,)  an  excellent  French  sculp- 
tor, born  about  1515,  was  patronized  by  Henry  II.  and 
Catherine  de  Medicis.  His  master-piece  is  a marble 
group  (now  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre)  of  three  Graces 
clothed,  and  supporting  on  their  heads  a gilded  bronze 
urn,  which  contained  the  heart  of  Henry  II.  He  excelled 
in  the  execution  of  drapery.  Died  about  1590. 

Pilot,  pe'lo',  (Jean  Joseph  Antoine,)  a French  anti- 
quary, born  in  Piedmont  in  1806. 

Pilpay,  pil'pi  or  pil'pl'e,  Pilpai,  or  Bidpai,  bid'pl,  a 
famous  Oriental  fabulist,  of  whom  little  is  known.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a Brahman  gymnosophist,  and  to 
have  lived  several  centuries  before  our  era.  Bidpai’s 
fables,  originally  written  in  Sanscrit,  were  translated 
into  Arabic  and  afterwards  into  almost  every  other  lan- 
guage. The  Sanscrit  collection  entitled  “ Hitopadesa” 
(i.e.  “ Friendly  Counsel”)  was  translated  into  English  by- 
Wilkins,  (1787.)  Several  European  fabulists,  including 
La  Fontaine,  have  drawn  largely  from  the  fables  of  Pilpay. 

Pils,  p£l,  (Adrien  Auguste  Isidore,)  a French  his- 
torical painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1813.  He  gained  the 
grand  prize  of  Rome  in  1838.  Among  his  works  is  “ The 
Battle  of  Alma.” 

Pilumnus.  See  Picumnus. 

Pimentel,  pe-m£n-t§F,  (Manoel,)  a Portuguese  geog- 
rapher, born  in  Lisbon  in  1650.  He  wrote  on  geography 
and  navigation.  Died  in  1719. 

Pin,  plN,  (Elz£ar,)  a French  poet,  born  at  Apt  (Vau- 
cluse)  in  1813.  He  published  a volume  of  poems  in  1839. 

Pina,  de,  dl  pee'nl,  (Ruy,)  an  eminent  Portuguese 
historian,  who  held  the  office  of  historiographer  in  the 
reigns  of  Emmanuel  and  John  III.  He  wrote  “Chroni- 
cles of  the  Reigns  of  Six  Kings,  from  Sancho  I.  to  Al- 
fonzo  IV.,  inclusive,”  which  were  published  after  his 
death.  Died  about  1520. 

Pinseus.  See  Pineau,  (S£verin.) 
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Finaigrier,  pe'ni'gRe-i',  (Robert,)  a French  painter 
on  glass,  was  born  in  Touraine  about  1490.  He  worked 
in  several  churches  of  Paris.  Died  about  1550. 

Pinas,  pee'nls,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  painter  of  landscapes 
and  history,  was  born  at  Haarlem  in  1596.  He  painted 
landscapes  and  figures  with  equal  success.  Plis  colouring 
is  remarkably  vigorous.  Among  his  works  is  “Joseph 
Sold  by  his  Brethren.”  Died  about  1660.  His  brother 
James,  or  Jacob,  was  a skilful  painter.  Died  in  1659. 

Finciano,  pin-the-i'no,  (Alonzo  Lopez,)  a Spanish 
poet,  who  lived  about  1480-1530,  was  physician  to  Charles 
V.  He  wrote  “El  Pelayo,”  an  epic  poem,  and  “Ancient 
Poetical  Philosophy,”  (“  Philosophia  antigua  poetica.”) 

Finck'ney,  (Charles,)  an  American  statesman,  born 
r.t  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1758.  His  father  was 
a first-cousin  of  Charles  C.  Pinckney.  The  subject  of 
this  article  was  a member  of  the  Convention  which 
firmed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  1787. 
He  was  Governor  of  South  Carolina  from  1789  to  1792, 
and  again  from  1796  to  1798.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
elected  a Senator  of  the  United  States  by  the  legislature 
of  South  Carolina.  He  acted  with  the  Republican  party, 
and  was  an  eloquent  speaker.  He  was  minister  to  Spain 
from  1802  to  1805.  Died  in  1824. 

Pinckney,  (Charles  Cotesworth,)  an  American 
statesman,  born  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1746,  was  a son  of  Chief  Justice  Pinckney.  He 
graduated  at  Oxford,  England,  and  studied  law.  He 
served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Washington  at  the  battles  of 
Brandywine  and  Germantown,  September-October,  1777, 
and  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  October,  1779,  he 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Savannah.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Charleston  in  May,  1780,  and  detained  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  a member  of  the  Conven- 
tion which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
(1787,)  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  same  in  the  Con- 
vention of  South  Carolina,  and  became  a leader  of  the 
Federal  party.  General  Washington  offered  him  a place 
in  his  cabinet,  in  1795,  as  secretary  of  war,  and  afterwards 
as  secretary  of  state,  both  of  which  positions  he  declined. 
He  was  sent  as  minister  to  France  in  1796,  but  the 
French  Directory  refused  to  receive  him,  and  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  country  in  February,  1797.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  Paris  with  John  Marshall  and  E. 
Gerry,  who  had  been  appointed  his  colleagues  in  an 
embassy.  He  was  appointed  a major-general  about  1798. 
At  the  presidential  election  of  1800,  General  Pinckney 
and  John  Adams  were  the  Federal  candidates  ; but  the 
Republicans  were  victorious.  He  died  at  Charleston 
in  1825. 

See  the  “ National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  iv. 

Pinckney,  (Henry  Laurens,)  son  of  Charles  Pinck- 
ney, born  at  Charleston  in  1794,  distinguished  himself 
as  a lawyer  and  politician.  He  became  in  1819  editor 
of  the  “ Charleston  Mercury,”  an  organ  of  the  “ State- 
rights”  party.  He  published  the  “ Life  and  Services  of 
Andrew  Jackson,”  and  several  political  works.  Died 
in  February,  1863. 

Pinckney,  (Thomas,)  an  American  officer  and  states- 
man, brother  of  Charles  Cotesworth,  noticed  above,  was 
born  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1750.  As  aide  of 
General  Lincoln,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  assault 
on  Savannah,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Camden, 
August,  1780.  He  became  Governor  of  South  Carolina 
in  1787,  and  was  appointed  by  Washington  minister  to 
London  in  1792.  Having  been  afterwards  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Spain,  he  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Udefonso, 
and  returned  in  1796.  Died  in  1828. 

See  the  “ National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  iv. 

Pingon,  piN'sdN',  (Pies  re,)  a French  bibliographer, 
born  at  Montauban  in  1802.  He  published  a “Manual 
of  Universal  Bibliography,”  (3  vols.,  1857.) 

Pin'dar,  [Gr.  TUvdapot; ; Lat.  Pin'darus  ; Fr.  Pin- 
dare,  pik'daR' ; Ger.  Pindar,  pin'dir,  and  Pindaros, 
pin'di-ros  ; It.  Pindaro,  pfen'di-ro,]  the  greatest  lyric 
poet  of  Greece,  was  born  near  Thebes  about  520  b.c. 
He  was  a son  of  Daiphantus,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  of  Pagondas.  It  is  stated  that  he  studied  poetry 
and  music  at  Athens  under  Lasus,  and  that  he  was  a 


pupil  of  the  celebrated  Corinna,  who  advised  him  to 
choose  themes  for  his  muse  from  mythology.  He  after- 
wards composed  an  ode  in  which  all  the  mythical  legends 
of  Thebes  were  inwoven,  and  showed  it  to  Corinna,  who 
reminded  him  that  he  “ ought  to  sow  with  the  hand,  and 
not  with  the  whole  sack.”  He  became  a professional 
composer  of  choral  odes,  and  was  employed  by  various 
states  and  princes  of  Greece  to  write  odes  for  special 
occasions.  Among  his  patrons  were  Hiero  of  Syracuse, 
Theron  of  Agrigentum,  and  Alexander  of  Macedon. 
About  473  B.c.  he  visited  the  court  of  Hiero,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  His  rival  Simonides  was  at  Syra- 
cuse at  the  same  time.  Pindar  was  a favourite  of  the 
Athenians,  whose  city  he  praised  in  an  ode,  and  who 
presented  to  him  ten  thousand  drachmae.  He  appears  to 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  Persian  war  and  other  great 
events  of  his  time.  The  only  poems  of  Pindar  which 
have  come  down  to  us  entire  are  the  “Epinicia,”  or 
triumphal  odes  composed  in  honour  of  victors  at  the 
public  games.  Fragments  of  his  dithyrambs,  paeans, 
encomia,  and  dirges  are  extant.  Horace  attributes  to 
Pindar  unrivalled  skill  in  several  forms  of  verse.  The 
best  translations  of  Pindar  into  English  verse  are  those 
of  H.  F.  Cary  and  Abraham  Moore.  Pindar  excelled  in 
energy,  picturesque  effect,  and  sublimity.  He  had  a son 
Daiphantus,  and  two  daughters.  His  death  is  variously 
dated  at  439  or  442  b.  c. 

See  J.  G.  Schneider,  “Versuch  iiber  Pindar’s  Leben,”  1774; 
Mommsen,  “ Pindaros,  zur  Geschichte  des  Dichters,”  etc.,  1845; 
ViLLEMAiN,  “ Essai  sur  le  G£nie  de  Pindare,”  1857  • K.  O.  Muller, 
“History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece;”  W.  Camenz, 
“ Pindari  Ingenium,”  1804  ; Clausen,  “ Pindaros  der  Lyriker,” 
1834;  Bippard,  “Pindar’s  Leben,”  1848;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gen^rale.” 

Pindar,  (Peter.)  See  Wolcott,  (John.) 

Pindare.  See  Pindar. 

Pindaro.  See  Pindar. 

Pindarus  or  Pindaros.  See  Pindar. 

Pindemonte,  pfen-di-mon'ti,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
dramatist,  born  at  Verona  in  1751,  produced  several 
tragedies.  Died  in  1812. 

Pindemonte,  (Ippolito,)  an  Italian  poet  of  high 
reputation,  born  at  Verona  in  November,  1753,  was  a 
brother  of  the  preceding.  He  entered  the  order  of  Malta 
in  his  youth,  but  resigned  his  membership  about  the  age 
of  thirty.  He  described  the  delights  of  the  country  in 
poems  entitled  “ Rural  Poems,”  (“  Poesie  campestri,” 
1785,)  which  were  received  with  favour.  He  exhibited 
a contemplative  and  ingenious  philosophy  in  his  “Rural 
Prose,”  (“Prose  campestri,”  1795.)  About  1805  he 
published  a volume  of  Horatian  satires,  entitled  “ Ser- 
moni.”  His  translation  of  the  “ Odyssey,”  in  blank 
verse,  (1809-22,)  is  commended.  He  was  a friend  of 
Foscolo  and  Monti.  Among  his  works  is  “Eulogies 
of  Literary  Men,”  (“  Elogj  di  Letterati,”  2 vols.,  1826,) 
which  contains  biographies  of  Italian  authors.  Died  at 
Verona  in  1828. 

See  Mario  Pieri,  “ Intorno  alia  Vita  ed  agli  Scritti  di  Pinde- 
monte,”  in  his  “Elogj  di  Letterati,”  1826;  B.  Montanari,  “Della 
Vita  e delle  Opere  d’Ippolito  Pindemonte,”  1834 ; Del  Bene, 
“ Elogio  d’L  Pindemonte,”  1829  ; Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Europe;”  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  November,  1825. 

Pindemonte,  (Marco  Antonio,)  a mediocre  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Verona  in  1694,  was  grandfather  of  the 
preceding.  Died  in  1744. 

Pine,  (John,)  a skilful  English  engraver,  born  in  1690. 
He  published  an  edition  of  Horace,  illustrated,  (1737.) 
Among  his  works  is  “ The  Destruction  of  the  Invincible 
Armada.”  Died  in  1756. 

Pine,  (Robert  Edge,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  London  about  1742,  and  was  a painter  of  history 
and  portraits.  A picture  of  “ Canute  on  the  Sea-Shore” 
is  one  of  his  best  works.  Died  at  Philadelphia  in  1790. 

Fineau,  pe'nS',  [Lat.  Pin.'e'us,]  (S£verin,)  a French 
surgeon,  born  at  Chartres.  He  wrote  some  works  on 
anatomy,  which  had  a high  reputation.  Died  in  1619. 

Pineau,  du,  dii  pe'no',  [Lat.  Pinel'lus,]  (Gabriel,) 
a French  jurist,  born  at  Angers  in  1573.  He  was  noted 
for  integrity,  and  was  called  “ the  Cato  of  Anjou.”  Died 
in  1644. 

See  Nic^ron,  “Memoires.” 

Pineda,  de,  di  pe-na'Di,  (Juan,)  a Spanish  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Seville  in  1557,  was  a monk  or  Jesuit.  He 
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was  a counsellor  to  the  court  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was 
charged  to  search  out  dangerous  or  unsound  books  in 
the  libraries  of  Spain.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
Scripture,  and  a “Universal  History,”  (5  vols.,  1620.) 
Died  In  1637. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Pinel,  pe'nSl',  (Philippe,)  a distinguished  French 
physician,  born  in  the  department  of  Tarn  in  1745.  He 
published  in  1791  a “Treatise  on  Mental  Alienation,” 
which  promoted  a reform  in  the  treatment  of  the  Insane. 
He  became  in  1793  chief  physician  of  the  Bicetre  of  Paris, 
and  was  successful  in  the  treatment  of  insanity  by  sub- 
stituting kindness  for  harshness.  His  most  remarkable 
work  is  “ Philosophical  Nosography,”  (“  La  Nosogra- 
phie  philosophique,”  2 vols.,  1798;  6th  edition,  1818.) 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Institute  in  1803.  Died  in 
1826. 

See  Cuvier,  “ filoge  de  Pinel G.  Dupuytren,  “ Notice  sur 
Pinel,”  1826;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Pinelli,  pe-nel'lee,  ( Bartolommeo,  ) an  eminent 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Rome  about  1780.  He 
etched  many  plates  representing  scenery  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rome,  events  in  the  history  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
Roman  costumes.  He  left  designs  which  were  highly 
prized.  Among  his  publications  is  “ Istoria  degli  Irn- 
peratori,”  (1829.)  Died  in  1835. 

See  F.  Gerardi,  “ Biografia  di  B.  Pinelli,”  1835  ; C.  Falconieri, 
“ Memoria  intorno  alia  Vita  di  B.  Pinelli,”  1835. 

Pinelli,  (Gian  Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  patron  of  learn- 
ing and  bibliophile,  born  at  Naples  in  1535.  His  house 
at  Padua  was  a rendezvous  of  the  learned  men  of  all 
countries.  He  was  a diligent  collector  of  books  and 
manuscripts.  Died  in  1601. 

See  Paolo  Gualdo,  “Vita  J.  V.  Pinelli,”  Augsburg,  1607. 

Pinelli,  (Luca,)  an  Italian  theologian,  born  at  Melfi. 
He  wrote  several  religious  works,  which  were  popular. 
Died  in  1607. 

Pinelli,  (Maffeo,)  an  Italian  bibliophile,  born  at 
Venice  in  1736.  He  collected  medals  and  pictures,  and 
formed  a rich  library,  of  which  Abbe  Morelli  made  a 
catalogue,  (in  6 vols.,  1787.)  His  library  was  sold  at 
auction  in  London  in  1790.  Died  in  1785. 

Pinellus.  See  Pineau,  (Gabriel.) 

Pinelo,  y,  e pe-na'lo,  (Antonio  de  Leon,)  a Span- 
ish writer,  born  in  Peru.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  “ Epitome  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Nautical 
and  Geographical  Library,”  (“Epitome  de  la  Bibliotheca 
oriental  y occidental  nautica  y geografica,”  1629.)  Died 
about  1675. 

Pinet,  Du.  See  Dupinet. 

Piueton  de  Chambrun,  p£n't6N'  deh  s1i5nT>run', 
(Jacques,)  a French  Protestant  minister,  born  at  Orange, 
was  exiled  about  1685.  He  died  in  London  in  1689. 

Fingel,  ping'd,  (Christian,)  a Danish  naturalist, 
born  at  Copenhagen  in  1793.  He  contributed  many 
memoirs  to  the  “Transactions”  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Pingeron,  piNzh'riN',  (Jean  Claude,)  a French 
translator,  born  at  Lyons  about  1730.  He  translated, 
from  the  Italian,  Milizia’s  “ Lives  of  the  Architects,” 
(1771,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1 795- 

Fingre,  piN'gRi',  (Alexandre  Gui,)  a distinguished 
French  astronomer,  born  in  Paris  in  1711.  He  began 
to  study  astronomy  about  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  His 
observation  of  the  transit  of  Mercury  in  1753  procured 
his  nomination  as  correspondent  of  the  Academy.  In 
1760  he  was  sent  to  the  island  of  Rodrigo  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus,  (1761.)  His  most  important  work 
is  “ Cometography,  or  a Historical  and  Theoretical 
Treatise  on  Comets,”  (1783.)  Died  in  1796. 

See  Ventenat,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  d’A.  G.  Pingre,”  1796. 

Pinheiro-Ferreira,  pen-ya/e-ro  flr-ra'e-ri,  (Silves- 
tre,)  a Portuguese  writer,  born  in  Lisbon  in  1769.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works  in  French,  “Principles  of 
Public  Law,”  (3  vols.,  1834.)  Died  in  1847. 

Pini,  pee'nee,  (Ermenegildo,)  an  Italian  naturalist, 
born  at  Milan  about  1740.  He  was  professor  of  natural 
history  at  Milan,  (1772-1812.)  He  wrote  treatises  on 
mineralogy,  geology,  and  natural  history.  Died  in  1825. 

Pink'er-ton,  (John,)  a Scottish  historian,  poet,  and 
antiquary,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1758.  He  became  a 


resident  of  London  about  1780,  and  published  a volume 
of  verses,  entitled  “Rimes,”  in  1781.  In  1784  he  pro- 
duced an  “Essay  on  Medals,”  which  was  well  received. 
His  reputation  was  increased  by  the  publication  of  “An- 
cient Scottish  Poems  never  before  in  Print,”  etc.,  (2 
vols.,  1786.)  He  published  an  ingenious  “Dissertation 
on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Scythians  or  Goths” 
in  1787.  Among  his  other  works  are  a “History  of 
Scotland  from  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to 
that  of  Mary,”  (2  vols.,  1797,)  and  “Modern  Geography 
Digested  after  a New  Plan,”  (2  vols.,  1802,)  both  of 
which  have  some  merit.  He  is  censured  for  his  arro- 
gance and  his  enmity  to  religion.  Died  at  Paris  in  1826. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen;” 
“Monthly  Review”  for  May,  1797. 

Pink'ney,  (Edward  Coate,)  son  of  William  Pink- 
ney, noticed  below,  was  born  in  London  in  1802.  He 
published  in  1825  “ Rodolph,  and  other  Poems.”  Died 
in  1828. 

See  Griswold,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.” 

Pinkney,  (William,)  an  eminent  American  lawyer 
and  orator,  born  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  March, 
1764.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1786,  and  repre- 
sented a district  of  Maryland  in  Congress  from  1789  to 
1792.  In  1796  he  was  sent  to  London  as  a commissioner 
under  Jay’s  treaty.  He  remained  in  London  about  eight 
years,  and  was  appointed  minister  to  England  in  1806. 
Having  returned  home  in  1811,  he  settled  in  Balti- 
more. He  was  attorney-general  of  the  United  States 
from  December,  1811,  to  February,  1814,  was  appointed 
minister  to  Russia  in  1816,  and  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1819.  He  advo- 
cated the  Missouri  Compromise  in  the  Senate  in  1820. 
He  was  a man  of  brilliant  talents,  and  was  generally 
considered  the  foremost  American  lawyer  of  his  time. 
His  wife  was  a sister  of  Commodore  Rodgers.  He 
died  in  February,  1822. 

See  Henry  Wheaton,  “Life  of  William  Pinkney,”  1826; 
“ Golden  Age  of  American  Oratory,”  by  Edward  G.  Parker,  Bos- 
ton, 1S57 National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  iii. ; “North  American  Review”  for  January,  1827. 

Pino,  pee'no,  (Domenico,)  Count,  an  Italian  gen- 
eral, born  at  Milan  in  1760.  He  served  in  the  French 
army  as  general  of  division  in  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Russia,  (1805-13.)  Died  in  1826. 

Pino,  da,  di  pee'no,  (Marco,)  an  able  Italian  painter, 
sometimes  called  Marco  da  Sienna.  He  worked  many 
years  at  Naples,  where  he  settled  about  1560.  Among 
his  chief  works  is  a “Descent  from  the  Cross.” 

Pinon,  pe'niN',  (Jacques,)  a French  lawyer  and 
writer  of  Latin  poetry,  wrote  “On  the  Roman  Year,” 
(“  De  Anno  Romano,”)  and  other  poems.  Died,  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  1641. 

Pins,  de,  deh  piN,  [Lat.  Pi'nus,]  (Jean,)  a French 
diplomatist,  born  at  Toulouse  about  1470,  became  Bishop 
of  Rieux  in  1523.  He  wrote,  in  elegant  Latin,  a number 
of  epigrams,  and  “On  Court  Life,”  (“  De  Vita  aulica.”) 
His  style  was  praised  by  Erasmus,  who  said,  “ Potest 
inter  Tullianas  dictionis  competitores  numerari  Johannes 
Pinus.”  As  ambassador  to  Venice  and  Rome,  about 
1520,  he  displayed  superior  diplomatic  talents.  Died 
in  1537. 

See  Chardon,  “ Mcmoires  pour  servir  & 1’filoge  de  J.  de  Pins,” 
1748. 

Pinson,  p3n's6n',  (Nicolas,)  a French  painter  and 
engraver,  born  at  Valence  about  1640,  worked  many 
years  in  Italy. 

Pinsson,  p3n's6n',  (Franqois,)  a French  jurist,  born 
at  Bourges  about  1612;  died  in  1691. 

Pintelli,  p&n-tel'lee,  (Baccio,)  an  Italian  architect, 
born  probably  at  Florence.  He  was  employed  by  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.,  who  reigned  from  1471  till  1484.  Among  his 
great  works  in  Rome  are  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Popolo,  the  Sistine  Chapel,  (in  which  Michael  Angelo 
painted  the  fresco  of  the  “Last  Judgment,”)  the  church 
of  Saint  Augustine,  and  a bridge  called  the  Ponte  Sisto. 
Died  about  1492. 

See  Vasari,"  Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. ; Ticozzi,  “ Dizionario.” 

Pinto,  pin'to,  (Fernao  Mendez,)  a Portuguese 
traveller,  born  near  Coimbra  about  1510.  He  wrote  a 
marvellous  book  of  travels  in  India,  etc.,  (1614,)  which 
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was  translated  into  many  languages.  His  veracity  has 
often  been  questioned.  Died  in  1583. 

Pinto,  (Hector,)  a Portuguese  monk  or  priest,  be- 
came professor  at  Coimbra  about  1570.  Pie  wrote  “ Pic- 
ture of  Christian  Life,”  (“  Imagem  da  Vida  Christam,” 
1565.)  Died  in  1584. 

Pinto,  (Isaac,)  a Portuguese  Jew,  born  about  1715. 
He  wrote  an  “ Essay  on  Luxury,”  ( 1 762,)  and  an  “ Apol- 
ogy for  the  Jews,”  (1762.)  He  died  at  the  Hague  in 
1787. 

Pintor,  pJn-toR',  (Pedro,)  a Spanish  physician,  born 
at  Valencia  in  1423  ; died  in  Rome  in  1503. 

Pinturicchio,  pin-too-rek'ke-o,  (Bernardino  Bet- 
ti,) an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Perugia  in  1454,  was 
a pupil  or  assistant  of  Perugino.  He  worked  in  the 
Vatican  for  Alexander  VI.  Among  his  best  works  are 
“Jesus  before  the  Doctors,”  a portrait  of  Isabella  of 
Castile,  and  “The  History  of  Pius  II.,”  in  the  cathedral 
of  Sienna.  It  is  said  that  Raphael  assisted  him  in  the 
latter  work.  He  painted  portraits  and  landscapes  with 
success.  Died  in  1513. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Paint- 
ing in  Italy.” 

Pinus.  See  Pins. 

Pinzon,  p4n-th6n',  (Martin  Alonzo,)  a Spanish 
navigator,  who  commanded  the  Pinta  in  the  first  voyage 
of  Columbus  to  America.  He  is  said  to  have  been  en- 
vious towards  his  chief.  Died  in  1493. 

Pinzon,  (Vincencio  Yanez,)  a younger  brother  of 
the  preceding,  commanded  the  Nina  in  the  voyage  of 
Columbus,  (1492.)  He  conducted  an  expedition  in  1499, 
and  explored  part  of  the  coast  of  Brazil.  He  was  living 
in  1523. 

Pio.  See  Pius,  Pope. 

Pio,  pee'o,  (Alberto,)  Prince  of  Carpi,  an  Italian 
scholar,  born  about  1475,  vvas  a nephew  of  Pico  della 
Mirandola.  He  was  a patron  of  literary  men,  and  author 
of  a treatise  against  Luther.  Died  in  Paris  in  1531. 

Pio,  (Battista,)  an  Italian  philologist,  born  at  Bo- 
logna. He  wrote  notes  on  Horace,  Lucretius,  Ovid, 
and  other  classic  authors.  Died  at  Rome  about  1540. 

Fiobert,  pe'o'baiR',  (Guillaume,)  a French  general 
and  mathematician,  born  in  1793.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Institute  in  1840,  in  place  of  De  Prony. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a “Treatise  on  Artil- 
lery,” (2  vols.) 

Piola,  pe-o'IS,  (Domenico,)  a Genoese  painter,  born 
in  1628.  He  painted  infants  with  especial  skill.  Among 
his  works  is  a “ Repose  of  the  Holy  Family.”  Died 
in  1703. 

Piola,  (P.,)  a painter,  born  at  Genoa  in  1617,  was  a 
brother  of  the  preceding.  He  was  an  artist  of  high 
promise,  but  died  young,  in  1640. 

Piombino.  See  Bonaparte,  (Marie  Anne  Elisa.) 

Piombo,  del,  del  pe-om'bo,  (Sebastiano,)  an  emi- 
nent Italian  painter,  born  at  Venice  in  1485,  was  also 
called  Luciano  or  Veneziano.  He  was  a pupil  of 
Giorgione.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  painted  in  the  Farnese  palace  a fresco  in 
competition  with  Raphael,  and  received  instruction  from 
Michael  Angelo.  He  painted  in  San  Pietro  in  Montorio 
a fresco  of  the  “Transfiguration,”  which  is  remarkable 
for  beauty  of  colour.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  a 
“ Raising  of  Lazarus,”  which  now  adorns  the  British 
National  Gallery.  He  excelled  in  portraits.  About 
1531  he  obtained  from  Clement  VII.  the  office  of  keeper 
of  the  seal,  ( itffizio  del  piombo,)  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Fra  Sebastiano  del  Piombo.  Died  in  1547. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters :”  Biagi,  “ Memorie  storiclie 
di  F.  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,”  1826;  Ridolfi,  “Vite  degli  Pittori 
Veneti ;”  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Piorry,  pe'o're',  (Pierre  Adolphe,)  a French  medi- 
cal writer,  born  at  Poitiers  in  1794.  He  gained  dis- 
tinction by  a treatise  “On  Mediate  Percussion,”  (“De 
la  Percussion  mediate,”  1828.)  He  obtained  in  1840 
a chair  of  internal  pathology  at  Paris.  Among  his 
works  is  a “Treatise  on  Diagnostics  and  Semeiology,” 
(3  vols.,  1836.) 

Piozzi,  pe-oz'ze,  [It.  pron.  pe-ot'see,]  Mrs.,  an  Eng- 
lish authoress,  whose  maiden  name  was  Esther  Lynch 
Salusbury,  was  born  in  Carnarvonshire  in  1739.  She 


became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thrale,  a brewer  of  London,  in 
1763,  and  was  intimate  with  Dr.  Johnson.  Having  lost 
her  husband,  she  was  married  in  1784  to  an  Italian 
teacher  of  music,  named  Piozzi.  She  published  in  1786 
“Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  during  the  Last 
Twenty  Years  of  his  Life,”  and  in  1788  “Letters  to  and 
from  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,”  (2  vols.)  Among  her  other 
works  is  a short  poem,  called  “The  Three  Warnings.” 
Died  at  Clifton  in  1821. 

See  “ Piozziana ; or,  Recollections  of  the  Late  Mrs.  Piozzi;** 
“Atlantic  Monthly”  for  June,  1861 ; Mrs.  Elwood,  “Memoirs  of 
the  Literary  Ladies  of  England  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Last 
Century,”  vol.  ii.,  (1843;)  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1861; 
“Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  March,  1861;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine” 
for  April,  1862. 

Pi'per,  [Sw.  pron.  pee'per,]  (Carl,)  Count,  a Swed- 
ish minister  of  state,  was  a man  of  superior  talents. 
He  was  councillor  of  state  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XI., 
and  became  the  principal  minister  of  Charles  XII., 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  campaigns.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at'Pultowa  (Poltava)  in  1709,  and  kept 
in  prison  until  his  death,  in  1716. 

See  Gezelius,  “ Biographiskt-Lexicon.” 

Pi'per,  Le,  (Francis,)  an  English  comic  painter, 
noted  for  his  skill  in  portraits  of  ugly  and  deformed 
persons.  Died  about  1740. 

Pippi.  See  Giulio  Romano. 

Pipping,  pip'ping,  (Heinrich,)  a German  theologian 
and  biographer,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1670;  died  in  1722. 

Piquer,  pe-kaiR',  (Andres,)  a Spanish  medical  writer, 
born  in  Aragon  in  1711.  He  received  the  title  of  first 
physician  of  the  kingdom  in  1752.  Among  his  works  is 
“Medicine  Old  and  New,”  (“Medicina  vetus  et  nova,” 
1735.)  Died  in  1772. 

Piranesi,  pe-rii-na'see,  (Francesco,)  an  engraver, 
born  at  Rome  in  1748,  was  a son  of  Giovanni  Battista, 
noticed  below.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  a dealer  in 
prints.  About  1800  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  pub- 
lished a large  number  of  plates  of  Roman  antiquities, 
partly  executed  by  his  father.  Died  in  1810. 

Piranesi,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  excellent  Italian 
engraver  and  designer,  born  at  Venice  in  1720.  He 
studied  architecture  in  his  youth  at  Rome,  where  he 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  was  unrivalled 
as  an  architectural  draftsman  and  an  engraver  of  archi- 
tecture and  ruins,  and  had  great  facility  of  execution. 
He  etched  nearly  two  thousand  plates,  which  represent 
the  edifices  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome,  antique  bas- 
reliefs,  vases,  monuments,  etc.  Among  the  titles  of  his 
works  are  “ Architectura  Romana,”  (208  plates,)  and 
“Magnificence  of  the  Romans,”  (“Magnificenza  dei 
Romani,”  44  plates.)  Died  at  Rome  in  1778.  His 
daughter  Laura  was  an  engraver.  She  died  in  1785. 

See  Bianconi,  “Elogio  storico  del  Cavaliere  G.  B.  Piranesi,” 
1779;  P.  Biagi,  “ Sull’Ihcisione  e sul  Piranesi,”  1820. 

Pirckheimer.  See  Pirkheimer. 

Pire,  de,  deh  pe'ri',  (Hippolyte  Marc  Guil- 
laume de  Rosnyvinen — deh  ros'ne've'nSN',)  Comte, 
a French  general,  born  at  Rennes  in  1778.  He  com- 
manded the  light  cavalry  of  the  left  wing  at  Waterloo. 
Died  in  1850. 

Piringer,  pee'ring-er,  (Benedict,)  a German  en- 
graver, born  at  Vienna  in  1780.  He  went  with  Count 
A.  de  Laborde  to  Paris  in  1809.  Among  his  works 
are  landscapes  after  Claude  Lorrain  and  Poussin.  Died 
at  Paris  in  1826. 

Pi-rith'o-us  or  Fei-rith'o-us,  [Gr.  UeipiOooc,]  a son 
of  Ixi'on,  and  a chief  of  the  Lapithae.  The  celebrated 
fight  of  the  Lapithae  and  the  Centaurs  originated  at 
the  marriage  of  Pirithous  and  Hippodami'a.  He  was 
a friend  of  Theseus,  whom  he  aided  in  the  abduction  of 
Helen  from  Sparta.  Theseus,  in  return,  abetted  him  in 
an  attempt  to  carry  off  Proserpine  from  the  palace  of 
Pluto;  but  in  this  they  failed,  and  Pirithous  was  killed 
by  Cerberus. 

See  Virgil,  “TEneid,”  book  vi.  393-397. 

Pirkheimer  or  Pirckheimer,  pggRk'hi'mer,  (Wili- 
bald,)  a German  historian  and  philologist,  born  at  Nu- 
remberg in  1470.  He  learned  the  Greek  language,  and 
translated  into  Latin  some  writings  of  Plato,  Xenophon, 
and  others.  He  was  a friend  of  Erasmus,  and  was  dis- 
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tinguished  for  his  efforts  to  diffuse  learning  in  Germany. 
Among  his  works  is  “Germanise  perbrevis  Explicatio,” 
(1530.)  Died  in  1530  or  1531. 

See  Panzer,  “ W.  Pirckheimer  und  Charitas  Pirckheimer,”  etc., 
1802;  Nio£ron,  “Memoires;”  F.  Campe,  “Zum  Andenken  W. 
Pirckheimer’s,”  1828;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

Pirogof,  Pirogov,  or  Pirogow,  pee'ro-gof',  (Nicho- 
las,) a Russian  surgeon,  born  about  1810,  celebrated  as 
the  inventor  of  a new  method  of  amputating  the  foot  by 
dividing  the  os  calcis.  He  was  for  several  years  chief 
surgeon  in  a military  hospital  at  Saint  Petersburg. 

Piroli,  pee'ro-lee  or  pe-ro'lee,  (Prospero,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  in  1761,  worked  several  years  in  Russia, 
and  was  patronized  by  the  Czar.  Died  at  Milan  in  1831. 

Piroli,  (Tommaso,)  a skilful  designer  and  engraver, 
born  at  Rome  in  1750,  engraved  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  after  Michael  Angelo,  “ Cupid  and 
Psyche,”  after  Raphael,  etc.  Died  in  1824. 

Piromalli,  pe-ro-mil'lee,  (Paolo,)  a learned  Italian 
missionary,  born  in  1592,  laboured  in  Asia.  He  compiled 
a “ Latin-Persian  Lexicon.”  Died  in  1667. 

Piron,  pe'rbN',  (Aim£,)  a French  poet,  born  at  Dijon 
in  1640;  died  in  1727. 

See  Auguste  de  Mastaing,  “Les  Piron,”  1844. 

Piron,  (Alexis,)  a French  dramatist  and  poet,  born 
at  Dijon  in  1689,  was  a son  of  the  preceding.  He  had 
a talent  for  bon-mots  and  epigrams.  In  his  youth  he 
wrote  comedies  and  licentious  odes.  Among  his  works 
are  several  unsuccessful  tragedies.  He  produced  in 
1738  a drama  entitled  “The  Mania  for  Writing  Verse,” 
(“La  Metromanie,”)  which  is  considered  a master-piece 
of  intrigue,  of  style,  and  of  comic  genius.  He  married 
Marie  Therese  Quenaudon  when  she  had  passed  the 
age  of  fifty.  He  was  chosen  a member  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1753,  but  was  rejected  by  the  king.  Died 
in  1773. 

See  Rigoley  de  Juvigny,  “Vie  de  Piron,”  1776;  Auguste  de 
Mastaing,  “Les  Piron,”  1844;  Cousin  d’Avallon,  “ Pironiana, 
ou  Recueil  des  Aventures  plaisantes,  Bon-mots,  etc.  d’A.  Piron,” 
1800;  “Nouvelle  Biographio-Gdndrale.” 

Piron,  (Bernard,)  a French  poet,  born  at  Dijon  in 
1718,  was  a nephew  of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1812. 

Piron,  (Marie  Th^r^se  Quenaudon — keh-nd'- 
d6N',)  called  Mademoiselle  de  Bar,  born  in  1688,  was 
a literary  and  witty  lady.  She  was  married  in  1741  to 
Alexis  Piron.  Died  in  1751. 

Pirro,  pfer'ro,  (Rocco,)  a historian,  born  in  Sicily  in 
1577,  was  chaplain  to  the  king.  He  published  a his- 
tory of  the  churches  of  Sicily,  entitled  “Sicilia  Sacra,” 
(3  vols.,  1644-47,)  which  is  esteemed  valuable.  Died 
in  1651. 

Pisa,  (Leonard  of.)  See  Leonardo  da  Pisa. 

Pisan,  (Christina.)  See  Christine  de  Pisan. 

Pi-san'der  or  Pei-san'der,  [Heioavdpoc,]  a Greek 
poet  of  Rhodes,  flourished  about  650  B.c.  He  wrote  an 
epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  which  is  lost. 
He  was  received  into  the  epic  canon  with  Homer  by 
the  critics  of  Alexandria. 

Fisander  or  Peisander,  an  Athenian  demagogue, 
who  was  archon  eponymus  in  414  B.C.  He  was  a promi- 
nent agent  in  the  revolution  which  subverted  the  de- 
mocracy and  raised  the  Four  Hundred  to  power  in 
412  B.C. 

Pisander,  a Spartan,  who  was  a brother-in-law  of 
Agesilaus  II.  He  became  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  395, 
and  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Athenians  under 
Conon  in  394  B.C. 

Pisanello,  pe-si-nel'lo,  or  Pisano,  pe-sVno,  (Vit- 
tore,) a celebrated  painter  of  the  Venetian  school, 
flourished  about  1450.  He  surpassed  the  artists  of  his 
time  in  painting  horses  and  other  animals,  and  was  an 
excellent  engraver  of  medals. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Pisani,  pe-sl'nee,  (Niccol6,)  a Venetian  admiral,  who 
acquired  celebrity  in  the  war  against  the  Genoese  which 
began  about  1350.  He  commanded  in  an  indecisive 
battle  against  Paganino  Doria  at  the  outlet  of  the  Bos- 
phorus in  1352. 

Pisani,  (Vettore  or  Vettor,)  a famous  admiral,  a 
son  or  nephew  of  the  preceding,  obtained  command  of 
the  fleet  in  1378.  He  displayed  skill  in  the  defence  of 


Venice  against  the  Genoese,  whose  fleet  he  captured  at 
Chiozza  in  1380.  He  died  in  the  same  year. 

See  Giovanni  Molin,  “ Memorie  per  servire  alia  Storia  di  Vet- 
tor  Pisani;”  Grassi,  “Vita  di  Vettor  Pisani,”  1837. 

Pisano,  (Andrea.)  See  Andrea  Pisano. 

Pisano,  pe-sl'no,  (Giovanni,)  called  also  Giovanni 
da  Pisa,  an  eminent  sculptor  and  architect,  born  at  Pisa 
about  1238,  was  a son  of  the  sculptor  Niccolb.  He  was 
architect  of  the  famous  Campo  Santo  (cemetery)  of  Pisa, 
completed  in  1283.  It  is  a cloister  of  sixty-two  arcades 
or  arches.  He  built  the  Castel  Nuovo  at  Naples.  Among 
his  master-pieces  of  sculpture  are  the  high  altar  in  the 
cathedral  of  Arezzo,  and  a statue  of  the  Virgin  which 
adorns  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence.  Died 
in  1320. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors;”  Cico- 
gnara,  “ Storia  della  Scultura;”  Ticozzi,  “Dizionario.” 

Pisano,  (Giunta,)  an  old  Tuscan  painter,  was  born 
in  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  one  of  the  most  skilful 
artists  of  his  time.  About  1235  he  painted  some  works 
in  a church  of  Assisi.  His  works  present  the  meagre 
forms  of  the  Byzantine  style.  A figure  of  Christ  painted 
on  wood  by  Giunta  still  exists. 

Pisano,  (Niccol6.)  See  Niccol6  da  Pisa. 

Pisano,  (Vittore.)  See  Pisanello. 

Pisari,  pe-sl'ree,  (Pasquale,)  an  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Rome  about  1725  ; died  in  1778. 

Piscator.  See  Fischer. 

Piscinus.  See  Marso. 

Pise,  (Charles  Constantine,)  D.D.,  a distinguished 
Catholic  clergyman,  born  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in 
1802.  He  was  for  some  time  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  in  1849  became  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Saint  Charles  Borromco,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He 
published  a “History  of  the  Church  from  its  Establish- 
ment to  the  Reformation,”  (1830,)  “ Aletheia,  or  Letters 
on  the  Truth  of  the  Catholic  Doctrines,”  “ Lives  of  Saint 
Ignatius  and  his  First  Companions,”  and  numerous 
hymns  and  other  poems.  Died  in  1866. 

Pishdadian.  See  Peshdadian. 

Pisistrate.  See  Pisistratus. 

Pisistratid.ee,  pis-is-trat'e-de,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  sons  of  Pisistratus.  (See  Hippias  and  Hipparchus.) 

Pi-sis'tra-tus  or  Pei-sis'tra-tus,  [Gr.  HeialarpaTog  ; 
Fr.  Pisistrate,  pe'ze'stRtt',]  a tyrant  or  ruler  of  Athens, 
born  about  612  B.C.,  was  a son  of  Hippocrates,  and  a 
relative  of  Solon.  He  courted  popularity  by  various 
means,  and  obtained  power  by  the  following  artifice. 
Having  inflicted  wounds  on  himself,  he  presented  him- 
self to  the  people,  pretended  that  he  had  been  attacked 
by  his  political  enemies,  and  persuaded  them  to  grant 
him  a guard  of  fifty  men,  by  whose  aid  he  seized  the 
citadel,  560  b.c.  He  was  the  head  of  the  party  of  the 
highlands,  which  was  the  more  popular  or  democratic 
party.  He  was  twice  expelled  by  a coalition  of  the  party 
of  the  coast  with  that  of  the  plain,  but  was  restored  as 
often.  He  made  little  or  no  change  in  the  constitution, 
and  left  the  reputation  of  an  able  and  rather  liberal  ruler. 
He  patronized  literature,  formed  a library,  and  erected 
fine  public  buildings.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  we 
owe  to  him  the  first  written  text  of  the  whole  of  the 
poems  of  Homer.  Died  in  527  B.C. 

See  Herodotus,  “History;”  Grote,  “ History  of  Greece;” 
Jan  Meursius,  “Pisistratus,  seu  de  ejus  Vita  Liber  singularis,” 
1632;  Thirlwall,  “History  of  Greece.” 

PEso,  [Fr.  Pison,  pe'zdN',]  (Caius  Calpurnius,)  a 
Roman  orator,  who  became  consul  in  67  B.C.,  and  com- 
manded in  Gallia  Narbonensis  in  66.  He  was  defended 
by  Cicero,  in  63  B.C.,  against  a charge  of  extortion  pre- 
ferred by  Caesar,  and  urged  the  former  to  accuse  Caesar 
as  one  of  the  conspirators  with  Catiline.  He  probably 
died  before  the  civil  war  began,  (49  B.C.) 

See  Drumann,  “Geschichte  Roms.” 

Piso,  (Caius  Calpurnius,)  the  leader  of  a con- 
spiracy against  Nero  in  65  A. D.  He  was  a patrician, 
and  very  popular.  Having  .been  betrayed  by  one  of  his 
accomplices,  he  killed  himself. 

Piso,  (Cneiijs  Calpurnius,)  was  consul  in  7 b.c., 
with  Tiberius,  who,  after  his  accession,  used  him  as  an 
instrument  to  impair  the  influence  of  Germanicus.  He 
obtained  command  of  Syria  in  18  A.D.,  and  was  sus- 
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pected  of  having  poisoned  Germanicus.  He  was  found 
dead  in  his  room  in  20  a.d. 

Piso,  (Lucius  Calpurnius,)  was  the  father  of  Cal- 
purnia,  the  wife  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  was  consul  in  58 
B.C.,  and  promoted  the  banishment  of  Cicero.  He  mis- 
governed Macedonia  from  57  to  55  B.C.  His  public  con- 
duct and  private  character  were  denounced  by  Cicero  in 
a very  vituperative  speech,  “ Oratio  in  Pisonem,”  in  55 
or  54  B.c.  After  the  death  of  Caesar  (44  B.c.)  Piso  made 
a speech  which  was  applauded  by  Cicero,  (Philippic  I.) 

SeeAppiAN,  “ Bellum  Civile Drumann,  “Gescliichte  Roms.” 

Piso,  (L.  Calpurnius,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was 
consul  in  15  B.c.  He  was  appointed  prefect  of  Rome  by 
Tiberius.  He  was  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  Horace 
addressed  his  Epistle  “De  Arte  Poetica,”  according  to 
Porphyrion.  Died  in  32  A.D.,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  His 
virtue  and  integrity  are  attested  by  several  writers. 

Piso,  (Lucius  Calpurnius  Frugi,)  a Roman  his- 
torian and  consul,  belonged  to  the  aristocratic  party. 
He  became  consul  in  133  B.c.,  and  opposed  the  measures 
of  Caius  Gracchus.  He  wrote  “ Annals  of  Rome,” 
which  are  not  extant. 

Piso,  (Lucius  Calpurnius  Licinianus,)  a Roman 
whom  Galba  adopted  as  heir  to  the  throne  in  69  a.d. 
He  was  killed  by  the  partisans  of  Otho  in  the  same  year. 

Pison.  See  Piso. 

Pi'  son,  (Jakob,)  a Latin  poet,  born  in  Transylvania; 
died  in  1527. 

Pison,  pee'son,  (Willem,)  a Dutch  naturalist  and 
physician,  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Nassau  in  a voyage 
to  Brazil  in  1637.  The  researches  of  Pison  and  his 
companion  Marcgraf  were  published,  under  the  title  of 
“Natural  History  of  Brazil,”  (“  Historia  Naturalis  Bra- 
silia," 1648,)  a work  of  some  merit. 

Pistoia,  da,  (Cino.)  See  Cino. 

Pistoia,  da,  d£  p£s-to'yJ,  (Leonardo  Grazia — gR&t'- 
se-i,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Pistoia,  lived  about  1550. 
He  was  a pupil  of  F.  Penni,  with  whom  he  worked  at 
the  Vatican  and  at  Naples.  Pie  was  skilful  in  portraits. 

Pistorius,  pis-to're-us,  (Johann,)  a German  histo- 
rian, born  at  Nidda  (Hesse)  about  1544.  He  was  con- 
verted from  the  Protestant  faith  to  that  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  was  confessor  to  the  emperor  Rudolph  II. 
He  wrote  “ German  Historical  Writers,”  (“Rerum  Ger- 
manicarum  Scriptores,”  3 vols.,  1582-1607.)  Died  in  1608. 

Pitagora.  See  Pythagoras. 

Pitaro,  pe-t&'ro,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  natural  phi- 
losopher and  writer,  born  at  Borgia  in  1774;  died  in 
Paris  after  1830. 

Pitau,  pe'ts',  (NrcoLAS,)  a skilful  Flemish  engraver, 
born  at  Antwerp  about  1633.  He  worked  at  Paris,  and 
engraved  after  Raphael,  Guercino,  and  L.  Caracci.  His 
master-piece  is  a “ Holy  Family,”  after  Raphael.  Died 
in  1676.  His  son  Nicolas  was  also  an  engraver.  Died, 
at  Paris  in  1724. 

Pitaval,  de.  See  Gayot. 

, Pitcairne,  pit'kSrn,  (Archibald,)  a Scottish  phy- 
sician, born  at  Edinburgh  in  1652.  Having  finished  his 
education  in  Paris,  he  practised  with  great  distinction 
in  his  native  city.  His  medical  system  was  based  partly 
on  mathematics.  He  was  a zealous  Jacobite.  He  was 
professor  of  medicine  at  Leyden  about  one  year,  (1692,) 
and  was  one  of  the  teachers  of  Boerhaave.  His  principal 
work  is  “Elementa  Medicinse  physico-mathematica.” 
He  also  wrote  Latin  verses.  Died  in  1713. 

See  Charles  Webster,  “Life  of  A.  Pitcairne,”  1781;  Cham- 
bers, “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Pitho.  See  Pithon. 

Pi'thon  or  Pi'tho,  [IL'tov,]  a Macedonian  officer, 
who  had  a high  command  under  Alexander  in  India. 
He  was  appointed  satrap  of  Babylon  by  Antigonus  in 
316  B.c.,  and  was  killed  fighting  for  Demetrius  at  Gaza, 
in  312  b.c. 

Pithon,  [TL'iduv,]  an  officer  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
whose  person  he  attended  as  a guard.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  mutineers  who  killed  Perdiccas  in  321 
n.c.,  after  which  he  was  joint  regent  with  Arrhidseus  for 
a short  time.  He  was  second  in  command  in  the  army 
of  Antigonus,  to  whom  he  rendered  important  services 
in  the  war  against  Eumenes.  He  was  put  to  death,  by 
order  of  Antigonus,  in  316  b.c. 


Pithou,  pe'too',  (Franqois,)  a learned  French  jurist, 
born  at  Troyes  in  1543,  was  a brother  of  Pierre,  noticed 
below.  He  wrote  “Traite  de  la  Grandeur,  des  Droits, 
Pre-eminences  des  Rois  et  du  Royaume  de  France,” 
(1587.)  Died  in  1621. 

Pithou,  (Pierre,)  an  eminent  French  jurist  and 
scholar,  was  born  at  Troyes  in  1539.  He  was  educated 
as  a Protestant,  but  became  a Roman  Catholic  in  1573, 
after  a narrow  escape  from  the  massacre  of  1572.  He 
supported  the  cause  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  “ Satire  Mdnippee,”  which  had  an  im- 
portant influence  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  time. 
Among  his  works  are  “The  Liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church,”  (1594,)  and  “Body  of  Canon  Law,”  (“Corpus 
Juris  canonici,”  1687.)  Died  in  1596. 

See  Grosley,  “Vie  de  Pierre  Pithou,”  1756:  Loisel,  “Vie  de 
Pierre  Pithou;”  Nic^ron,  “Memoires;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gendrale.” 

Pitiscus,  pe-tis'kils,  (Bartholomaus,)  a German 
geometer,  born  near  Griinberg  in  1561  ; died  at  Heidel- 
berg in  1613. 

Pitiscus,  pe-tis'kus,  (Samuel,)  a Dutch  philologist, 
born  at  Zutphen  in  1637.  He  published  a “Lexicon 
Latino-Belgicum,”  (1704,)  a “Lexicon  of  Roman  An- 
tiquities,” (1713,)  and  good  editions  of  Quintus  Curtius, 
Suetonius,  and  Aurelius  Victor.  Died  in  1727. 

Pit'kin,  (Timothy,)  an  American  lawyer  and  his- 
torical writer,  born  at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  in  1765, 
published  a “ Political  and  Civil  History  of  the  United 
States,  from  1763  to  the  Close  of  Washington’s  Ad- 
ministration,” (1828.)  Died  in  1847. 

Pitman,  (Isaac,)  an  English  phonographer,  was 
born  at  Trowbridge  in  1813. 

Pitoni,  (Giuseppe  Ottavio,)  an  Italian  composer  of 
sacred  music,  bom  at  Ricti  in  1657  ; died  in  1743- 

Pitot,  pe'to',  (Henri,)  a French  geometer,  born  at 
Aramon  in  1695.  He  contributed  several  memoirs  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  published  a good  work 
on  naval  tactics,  entitled  “ Theorie  de  la  Manoeuvre  des 
Vaisseaux,”  (1731.)  Died  in  1771. 

Pit'rl,  [a  Sanscrit  word  signifying  “father,”]  a title 
applied  in  the  Hindoo  mythology  to  the  deified  pro- 
genitors of  mankind,  supposed  to  inhabit  the  orbit  of 
the  moon. 

Pits,  [Lat.  Pit'seus,]  (John,)  an  English  biographer, 
born  at  Alton  in  1560,  was  a Roman  Catholic.  He  be- 
came canon  of  Verdun,  in  Lorraine,  and  dean  of  Liver- 
dun.  He  wrote  “ The  Lives  of  the  Kings,  Bishops,  and 
Writers  of  England,”  (4  vols.)  The  last  volume  was 
published  in  1619.  Died  in  1616. 

Pitseus.  See  Pits. 

Pitt,  (Christopher,)  an  English  poet,  born  at  Bland- 
ford  in  1699.  He  became  rector  of  Pimpern,  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  published  a volume  of  poems  in  1727.  He 
produced  a translation  of  Virgil’s  “4Eneid,”  (1740,) 
which  was  received  with  favour.  Died  in  1748. 

Pitt,  (Thomas,)  a grandfather  of  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, was  born  at  Blandford  in  1653.  He  was  for  some 
years  Governor  of  Madras.  He  purchased  in  India  for 
,£24,000  a large  diamond,  (called  the  Pitt  diamond,) 
which  he  sold  to  the  Regent  of  France  for  £'135,000. 
Died  in  1726. 

Pitt,  (William,)  Earl  of  Chatham,  an  illustrious 
English  statesman  and  orator,  was  born  at  Boconnoc, 
in  Cornwall,  November  15,  1708.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Robert  Pitt,  and  a grandson  of  Thomas  Pitt, 
Governor  of  Madras,  who  brought  from  India  the  Pitt 
diamond,  which  is  now  esteemed  the  most  precious  of 
the  crown-jewels  of  France.  His  mother  was  Harriet 
Villiers.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
The  torments  of  the  gout,  to  which  he  was  subject  nearly 
all  his  life,  induced  him  to  leave  college  without  taking 
a degree,  and  to  travel  in  France  and  Italy  for  his  health. 
On  his  return  home  he  accepted  a cornet’s  commission 
in  the  army,  and  in  1735  was  chosen  a member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Old  Sarum.  He  began  his  political  life  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Walpole  ministry,  and  addressed  the 
House  for  the  first  time  in  April,  1736,  on  the  subject 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Soon  after 
this  date  he  was  appointed  a groom  of  the  bed-chamber 
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to  that  prince,  and  he  continued  to  declaim  against 
Walpole  with  increasing  power.  His  figure  was  re- 
markably graceful  and  commanding,  and  his  manner 
highly  imposing.  “ His  play  of  countenance,”  says  Mac- 
aulay, “ was  wonderful : he  frequently  disconcerted  a 
hostile  orator  by  a single  glance  of  indignation  or  scorn. 
Every  tone,  from  the  impassioned  cry  to  the  thrilling 
aside,  was  perfectly  at  his  command.  . . . Yet  he  was 
not  a great  debater.  His  merit  was  almost  entirely 
rhetorical.  He  did  not  succeed  either  in  exposition  or 
refutation ; but  his  speeches  abounded  with  lively  illus- 
trations, happy  allusions,  passionate  appeals.  His  in- 
vective and  sarcasm  were  tremendous.” 

Having  been  excluded  from  the  new  cabinet  which 
was  formed  on  the  resignation  of  Walpole,  in  1742,  he 
continued  to  act  with  the  opposition,  and  fiercely  de- 
nounced Carteret  for  the  favour  shown  to  the  German 
dominions  of  George  II.  The  offence  which  he  thus 
gave  to  the  king  retarded  his  own  promotion  when,  in 
1744,  the  Pelhams  came  into  power.  By  tendering  their 
resignations  in  the  critical  period  of  the  Jacobite  rebel- 
lion, the  ministers  at  last  prevailed  over  the  king,  and 
Pitt  was  appointed  paymaster  of  the  forces  in  1746. 
The  rare  disinterestedness  which  he  showed  in  this 
lucrative  office  convinced  the  public  that  he  was  proof 
against  all  sordid  temptations.  He  married  Hester 
Grenville,  a sister  of  the  Earl  of  Temple  and  of  George 
Grenville,  in  1754.  In  this  year  the  premier,  Henry  Pel- 
ham, died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle.  Pitt,  who  was  perhaps  offended  because 
his  rival  Henry  Fox  was  chosen  secretary  of  state,  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  November,  1755, 
soon  after  which  date  war  broke  out  between  England 
and  France.  Newcastle  having  been  forced  to  resign,  Pitt 
was  premier  about  five  months,  ending  in  April,  1757. 
The  king,  who  disliked  Pitt  and  his  colleague  Temple, 
dismissed  them,  but  found  great  difficulty  in  forming  a 
new  ministry,  as  Pitt  was  the  most  popular  statesman 
in  England.  After  the  nation  had  remained  eleven  weeks 
without  a ministry,  a coalition  was  formed  between  Pitt 
and  Newcastle,  the  former  of  whom  became  secretary 
of  state,  with  the  supreme  direction  of  the  war  and  of 
foreign  affairs.  He  infused  new  energy  and  ardour  into 
every  branch  of  the  service,  and  his  fame  was  raised  to 
the  highest  point  by  a succession  of  victories  in  Canada, 
India,  and  Europe.  About  1760  he  was  almost  idolized 
by  the  people,  who  called  him  “ the  Great  Commoner” 
and  regarded  him  as  the  foremost  Englishman  of  his 
time. 

On  the  accession  of  George  III.,  Pitt  was  supplanted 
by  Lord  Bute,  the  royal  favourite,  the  success  of  whose 
intrigues  was  promoted  by  dissensions  and  jealousies 
among  the  ministers,  some  of  whom  were  offended  by 
the  imperious  demeanour  of  the  premier.  Pitt  resigned 
in  October,  1761,  and  received  an  annual  pension  of 
^3000  for  three  lives,  (i.e.  his  own,  his  wife’s,  and  his 
eldest  son’s.)  In  1765  the  king  requested  Pitt  to  resume 
the  direction  of  affairs  ; but  the  latter  declined  the  offer 
because  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Temple  refused  to  take 
office  with  him.  During  the  next  session  of  Parliament 
he  condemned  the  Stamp  Act  in  an  eloquent  speech, 
and  argued  that  England  had  no  right  to  tax  the  colo- 
nies. The  renewed  overtures  and  insidious  smiles  of 
the  court  prevailed  on  him,  in  1766,  to  form  a new  ad- 
ministration, in  which  he  took  the  office  of  privy  seal. 
At  the  same  time  he  sacrificed  his  popularity  by  accepting 
a peerage,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Chatham.  This  was 
the  cabinet  that  Burke  described  as  a “piece  of  joinery 
so  whimsically  dovetailed;  a tesselated  pavement  with- 
out cement,”  etc.  His  mental  and  physical  maladies 
soon  became  so  aggravated  that  he  ceased  to  take  any 
part  in  the  government,  and  he  resigned  in  October, 
1768.  With  improved  health,  he  returned  to  public  life 
about  1771,  and  spoke  often  against  the  ministers.  In 
1775  he  made  a brilliant  speech  on  the  American  war. 
Alluding  to  the  Boston  Port  bill,  etc.,  he  exclaimed, 
“You  must  repeal  these  acts,  and  you  will  repeal 
them.  I pledge  myself  for  it  that  you  will  repeal  them. 

I stake  my  reputation  on  it.  I will  consent  to  be  taken 
for  an  idiot  if  they  are  not  finally  repealed.”  In  1777 
he  made  a memorable  speech  against  employing  Indians 


to  fight  in  the  United  States.  As  he  rose  to  speak  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  1778,  he  was  seized  with  an  apo- 
plectic fit.  He  lingered  a few  weeks,  and  died  in  May, 
1778,  leaving  three  sons,  the  second  of  whom  was  the 
celebrated  statesman  William  Pitt  the  Younger. 

_ “ His  eloquence,”  says  Brougham,  “ was  of  the  very 
highest  order  : vehement,  fiery,  close  to  the  subject, 
concise,  sometimes  eminently,  even  boldly,  figurative  : 
it  was  original  and  surprising,  yet  quite  natural.  The 
fine  passages  or  felicitous  hits  in  which  all  popular  as- 
semblies take  boundless  delight  . . . form  the  grand 
charm  of  Lord  Chatham’s  oratory.  ...  A noble  state- 
ment of  enlarged  views,  a generous  avowal  of  dignified 
sentiments,  a manly  and  somewhat  severe  contempt  for 
all  petty  and  mean  views,  always  pervaded  his  whole  dis- 
course ; and,  more  than  any  orator  since  Demosthenes,  he 
was  distinguished  by  the  grandeur  of  feeling  with  which 
he  regarded,  and  the  amplitude  of  survey  which  he  cast 
upon,  the  subject-matters  of  debate.  He  is  the  person 
to  whom  every  one  would  at  once  point  if  desired  to 
name  the  most  successful  statesman  and  most  brilliant 
orator  that  this  country  ever  produced.  Some  fragments 
of  his  speeches  have  been  handed  down  to  us  ; but  these 
bear  so  very  small  a proportion  to  the  prodigious  fame 
which  his  eloquence  has  left  behind  it,  that  far  more  is 
manifestly  lost  than  has  reached  us.”  Several  volumes, 
entitled  “Chatham  Papers:  Correspondence  from  the 
Original  MSS.,”  were  published  in  1838-40,  4 vols. 

See  “ History  of  W.  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,”  by  Francis  Thack- 
eray, 2 vols.,  1827;  John  Almon,  “Anecdotes  of  W.  Pitt,  Earl  of 
Chatham,”  2 vols.,  1792;  Brougham,  “Statesmen  of  the  Time  of 
George  III. MaCAULAY’s  Review  of  Thackeray’s  “ Life  of  Chat- 
ham,” 1834;  Macaulay,  “Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham,”  in  the 
“Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1844:  Louts  DK  Vielcastel, 
“ Essai  historique  sur  les  deux  Pitt,”  2 vols.,  1846. 

Pitt,  (The  Right  Honourable  William,)  a celebrated 
statesman  and  debater,  was  the  second  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  was  born  at  Hayes,  in  Kent,  in  May,  1759. 
At  the  age  of  seven,  when  he  heard  that  his  father  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  he  said,  “ I am  glad  that  I am  not 
the  eldest  son.  I want  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, like  papa.”  He  received  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion at  home,  under  the  diligent  supervision  of  his  father, 
and  acquired  great  proficiency  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics,  before  he  entered  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1773.  Having  chosen  the  profession  of  the 
law,  he  took  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1780.  In  1781  he  entered  Parliament  for 
Appleby,  as  an  opponent  of  the  ministry,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  second  session  assumed  his  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  debaters.  His  talents  and  conduct  amply  justi- 
fied and  responded  to  the  partiality  with  which  the  public 
regarded  the  son  of  the  Great  Commoner.  He  acquired 
a new  claim  to  public  favour  by  a motion  (in  May,  1782) 
for  a reform  in  the  representation,  which  was  rejected 
by  a small  majority.  His  principles  at  that  time  were 
the  same  with  those  of  the  Whigs.  On  the  formation 
of  the  ministry  of  Lord  Shelburne,  in  July,  1782,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  By  a 
coalition  between  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  this  ministry 
was  forced  to  resign  in  March,  1783,  and  Pitt  became 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  House.  The  king, 
after  procuring  the  defeat  of  Fox’s  India  bill,  dismissed 
Fox  and  Lord  N orth,  whose  coalition  was  very  unpopular, 
and  appointed  Pitt  first  lord  of  the  treasury  (prime  min- 
ister) in  December,  1783.  He  had  to  contend  against  a 
large  majority  in  the  House,  led  by  Fox,  Burke,  North, 
and  Sheridan,  who  triumphed  in  sixteen  divisions.  This 
important  contest  lasted  until  March,  1784,  when  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved.  His  appeal  to  the  people  resulted 
in  a great  triumph  of  the  minister,  who,  thus  sustained 
by  the  favour  of  the  court  and  by  that  of  the  nation, 
became  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  the  most  powerful 
subject  of  Europe. 

The  first  eight  years  of  his  administration  were  peace- 
ful and  prosperous.  A new  constitution  for  the  East 
India  Company  was  framed  in  1784,  and  a new  sinking- 
fund  established  in  1786.  He  changed  his  course  on  the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform,  which  he  opposed  at 
several  periods  after  1792.  He  supported  with  his  elo- 
quence and  his  vote  the  motions  of  Wilberforce  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  “All  authorities  agree,” 
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says  Brougham,  “in  placing  his  speech  on  the  slave- 
trade,  in  1791,  before  any  other  effort  of  his  genius.” 
Yet  he  permitted,  for  many  years,  every  one  of  his  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  the  abolition,  and  thus  furnished 
the  ground  of  the  gravest  charge  to  which  his  memory 
is  exposed.  His  ascendency  was  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  French  Revolution,  and  by  the  division 
which  that  subject  produced  in  the  Whig  party ; but  the 
tide  of  his  success  began  to  ebb  when  he  involved  Eng- 
land in  a war  with  the  French  republic  in  1793, — a war 
which,  according  to  Alison,  added  three  hundred  millions 
to  the  national  debt.  (See  Bonaparte,  and  George  III.) 
“ His  conduct  of  the  war,”  says  Brougham,  “ betrayed 
no  extent  of  views,  no  commanding  notions  of  policy. 
To  form  one  coalition  after  another  in  Germany,  and 
subsidize  them  with  millions  of  free  gift,  or  aid  with 
profuse  loans,  until  all  the  powers  in  our  pay  were  de- 
feated in  succession,  and  most  of  them  either  destroyed 
or  converted  into  allies  of  the  enemy, — such  were  all  the 
resources  of  his  diplomatic  policy.”  In  1800  an  act  for 
the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  was  passed  in 
the  Parliament  of  the  latter.  He  resigned  office  in 
March,  1801,  and  was  succeeded  by  Addington.  The 
ostensible  cause  of  his  resignation  was  that  the  king 
objected  to  the  measures  which  Pitt  proposed  for  the 
relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Alison  intimates  that 
he  retired  to  make  way  for  a pacific  administration. 

A combination  of  Whigs  and  Tories  having  been 
formed  against  Addington,  he  resigned,  and  Pitt  was 
again  appointed  prime  minister,  in  May,  1804.  The  new 
ministry  was  formed  exclusively  of  Tories.  The  pre- 
mature death  of  Pitt  appears  to  have  been  hastened  by 
the  vexation  which  he  suffered  from  the  failure  of  the 
new  coalition,  and  the  victories  of  Bonaparte  at  Ulm  and 
Austerlitz.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  January,  1806,  having 
never  been  married. 

“Unequalled  in  the  ability  with  which  he  overcame 
the  jealousies  and  awakened  the  activity  of  cabinets,” 
says  Alison,  “he  was  by  no  means  equally  felicitous  in 
the  warlike  measures  which  he  recommended  for  their 
adoption.  Napoleon  has  observed  that  he  had  no  turn 
for  military  combinations  ; and  a retrospect  of  the  cam- 
paigns which  he  had  a share  in  directing,  must  confirm 
the  justice  of  the  opinion.  By  not  engaging  England  as 
a principal  in  the  contest,  and  trusting  for  land  operations 
to  the  continental  armies  put  in  motion  by  British  sub- 
sidies, he  prolonged  the  war  for  an  indefinite  period.” 
(“  History  of  Europe.”)  He  is  admitted  by  all  parties 
to  have  been  a consummate  debater,  and  almost  un- 
equalled as  a master  of  sarcasm.  His  declamation  was 
copious,  polished,  and  impressive.  He  poured  forth  a 
long  succession  of  round  and  stately  periods,  with  a full 
and  sonorous  voice  and  with  an  unbending  dignity  of 
manner.  “ Yet,  with  all  this  excellence,”  says  Brougham, 
“ the  last  effect  of  the  highest  eloquence  was  for  the 
most  part  wanting : we  seldom  forgot  the  speaker,  or 
lost  the  artist  in  the  work.”  His  private  character  is 
described  as  amiable.  Pride  appears  to  have  been  his 
principal  fault. 

See  Brougham,  “ Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III. “ Me- 
moirs of  W.  Pitt,”  by  George  Tomline,  1821 ; Macaulay,  article 
“William  Pitt,”  in  the  “ Encycloptedia  Britannica;”  Lord  Stan- 
hope, (Mahon, ) “Life  of  William  Pitt,”  1862;  John  Gifford, 
“History  of  the  Political  Life  of  William  Pitt,”  3 vols.,  1809  ; Pierre 
Chanin,  “Vie  de  M.  Pitt,”  1803;  Auguste  Vidalin,  “ Etude  sur 
la  Carri&re  de  W.  Pitt,”  1851;  Alison,  “History  of  Europe;” 
“ Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1856,  and  “ The  Addington  and  Pitt 
Administrations,”  in  the  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1858. 

Pit/ta-cus,  [Iln-Ta/coc,]  a celebrated  Greek  statesman, 
philosopher,  and  poet,  called  one  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men  of  Greece,  was  born  at  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos,  about 
650  B.C.  He  distinguished  himself  in  a battle  against 
the  Athenians  (whose  leader,  Phrynon,  he  killed)  in  606 
B.C.  About  590  he  was  chosen  supreme  ruler  by  the 
popular  party,  which  had  expelled  the  aristocratic  party. 
The  poet  Alcaeus  belonged  to  the  latter,  and  was  exiled 
in  the  time  of  Pittacus.  Having  governed  the  state 
wisely  for  ten  years,  he  resigned  his  office  in  580  B.C. 
He  was  famous  as  an  elegiac  poet ; but  only  a few  of  his 
lines  are  extant.  Died  in  569  B.C. 

See  Diogenes  Laertius;  Suidas,  “Pittacus.” 

Pitthde.  See  Pittheus. 


Pit'theus,  [Gr.  Thrdevc ; Fr.  Pitth£e,  pe'ti',]  a son 
of  Pelops  and  Hippodami'a,  was  a king  of  Troezene,  the 
father  of  Hithra,  and  grandfather  of  Theseus.  Pausanias 
ascribes  to  him  a work  on  the  art  of  speaking. 

Pit'tis,  (Thomas,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  about 
1652.  Died  in  1687. 

Pittoni,  pfet-to'nee,  (Battista,)  an  Italian  painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Vicenza  about  1520;  died  after 
1585. 

Pittoni,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Venice  in  1687.  Among  his  best  works  is  “The 
Miracle  of  the  Loaves.”  Died  in  1767. 

Pittorio,  pit-to're-o,  or  Pittori,  pit-to'ree,  [Lat. 
Picto'rius,]  (Lodovico  Bid,)  a Latin  poet,  born  at 
Ferrara  in  1454.  He  wrote  “ Candida,”  (1491,)  “Moral 
Epigrams,”  (“  Epigrammata  moralia,”  1516,)  and  other 
poems.  Died  about  1524. 

Pitts,  (William,)  an  English  sculptor,  called  “the 
British  Cellini,”  was  born  in  London  in  1 790.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  gold-chaser.  He  displayed  a fine  fancy  for 
design,  and  remarkable  executive  skill.  Among  his 
works  are  “The  Creation  of  Eve,”  (1824,)  “The  Shield 
of  zEneas,”  (1828,)  “The  Shield  of  Hercules,”  (1834,) 
and  the  “ Apotheoses  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Mil- 
ton,”  in  bas-relief.  He  committed  suicide  in  1840. 

Pi'us  [It.  Pio,  pee'o ; Fr.  Pie,  pee]  I.,  Pope  or 
Bishop  of  Rome,  was  born  at  Aquileia.  He  succeeded 
Hyginus  in  142  A.D.,  and  died  in  157.  His  successor 
was  Anicetus. 

Pius  (or  Pio)  II.,  Pope,  (JEne'as  Syl'vius  Picco- 
lomini — p£k-ko-lom'e-nee,)  was  born  at  Corsignano, 
Tuscany,  in  1405.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  was 
familiar  with  the  ancient  classics.  In  1535  he  produced  a 
history  of  the  Council  of  Bfile.  He  was  a partisan  of 
this  council  in  its  contest  against  Pope  Eugenius  IV., 
and  became  the  secretary  of  Felix  V.,  who  was  elected 
pope  in  place  of  Eugenius,  whom  the  council  deposed. 
About  1442  he  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick III.,  of  whom  he  wrote  a history,  “ Historia  Rerum 
Friderici  III.”  In  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.,  Aineas 
Sylvius  was  sent  as  nuncio  to  Germany.  He  distin- 
guished himself  as  a negotiator  and  orator  on  various 
occasions.  He  became  a cardinal  in  1456,  and  was 
elected  pope  in  1458,  in  place  of  Calixtus  III.  In  1459 
he  procured  the  meeting  of  a European  congress  on 
the  subject  of  a crusade  against  the  Turks;  but  the 
jealousies  and  dissensions  among  the  Christian  powers 
rendered  his  efforts  abortive.  He  issued  a bull  in  which 
he  retracted  and  condemned  what  he  had  formerly  writ- 
ten in  favour  of  the  supremacy  of  councils.  He  died  in 
August,  1464,  and  was  succeeded  by  Paul  II.  Pius  II. 
was  an  eminent  historian  and  scholar.  Among  his  nu- 
merous works  are  “Epistolae,”  (1473,)  ar>d  a “History 
of  Bohemia,”  (147$,)  which  are  highly  prized. 

See  “ Pii  II.  Commentarii  Rerum  memorabilium,”  an  auto- 
biography, published  by  his  secretary,  Gobelinus,  1477  and  1614  ; 
Campanus  or  Campmanus,  “Vita  Pii  II.;”  Platina,  “Vita 
Pontificum ;”  Helwing,  “ De  Pii  II.  Rebus  gestis,”  1825; 
Voigt,  “ Eneas  Piccolomini,”  Berlin,  1839 ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale.” 

Pius  III.,  Pope,  (Francesco  Todeschini  Piccolo- 
mini — to-d§s-kee'nee  p£k-ko-lom'e-nee,)  born  at  Sienna 
in  1439,  was  a nephew  of  Pius  II.  He  succeeded  Alex- 
ander VI.  in  September,  1503,  and  died  in  October  of 
the  same  year.  His  successor  was  Julius  II. 

Pius  IV.,  Pope,  (Giovanni  Angelo  de’  Medici — 
d&  mSd'e-chee,)  was  born  at  Milan  in  1499,  and  was  an 
uncle  of  the  eminent  Carlo  Borromeo.  He  was  elected 
pope,  in  place  of  Paul  IV.,  about  the  end  of  1559.  He 
convoked  the  Council  of  Trent  which  reassembled  in 
1561  and  finished  its  labours  in  1563.  The  decrees  of 
this  council  in  relation  to  discipline,  etc.  were  rejected 
by  the  French.  He  is  represented  by  some  historians 
as  an  able  but  rather  unscrupulous  pontiff.  He  died 
in  December,  1565,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pius  V. 

See  Ranke,  “ History  of  the  Popes.” 

Pius  V.,  Pope,  (Michele  Ghislieri — gJs-le-a'ree,) 
was  born  at  or  near  Alessandria  in  1504.  He  became 
a cardinal  in  1557,  and  Inquisitor-General  of  Christen- 
dom. In  1566  he  was  elected  pope.  He  was  a rigorist 
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in  discipline,  and  a violent  persecutor  of  dissenters. 
Palearius,  Zanetti,  and  other  learned  men  were  put  to 
death  by  his  inquisitors.  He  published  in  1568  the  bull 
“In  Coena  Domini,”  which  asserts  the  extreme  ultra- 
montane doctrines  in  relation  to  the  papal  supremacy. 
The  publication  of  this  bull  was  forbidden  by  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Spain  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
Pius  V.  was  one  of  the  allies  whose  fleet  gained  the 
victory  of  Lepanto  over  the  Turks,  in  1571.  He  died 
in  1572,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XIII. 

See  Ranke,  “ History  of  the  Popes  Agatio  di  Somma,  “ Vida 
di  Pio  Quinto;”  J.  B.  Feuillet,  “Vie  du  Pape  Pie  V,”  1674;  De 
Falloux,  “ Histoire  de  Saint  Pie  V,”  2 vols.,  1844;  “Life  and 
Pontificate  of  Saint  Pius  V.,”  by  Rev.  Joseph  Mendham,  1832. 

Pius  VI,  Pope,  (Cardinal  Angelo  Braschi — brls'- 
kee,)  was  born  at  Cesena  in  1717.  He  succeeded  Clem- 
ent XIV.  in  February,  1775.  lie  drained  the  Pontine 
marshes,  and  enriched  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican. 
In  1782  he  went  in  person  to  Vienna  to  treat  with  the 
emperor  Joseph,  who  had  suppressed  convents  and 
meddled  with  spiritual  affairs  in  a manner  which  dis- 
pleased the  pope.  He  failed  in  his  effort  to  change  the 
purpose  of  the  emperor.  The  French  Revolution  in- 
volved him  in  a still  greater  trouble.  He  entered  into 
alliance  with  Austria  and  other  powers  against  the 
French  republic.  After  his  states  had  been  invaded  by 
Bonaparte,  he  sued  for  peace,  which  he  obtained  by  the 
treaty  of  Tolentino,  in  1797.  To  avenge  the  death  of 
General  Duphot,  (who  was  killed  by  a Roman  mob,) 
the  French  army  entered  Rome  in  February,  1798,  and 
deposed  the  pope,  who  was  conveyed  to  Valence,  in 
France,  where  he  died  in  August,  1799. 

See  Ferrari,  “ Vita  Pii  VI,”  1802  ; Tavanti,  “ Fasti  del  Papa 
Pio  VI,”  3 vols,  1804;  Artaud  de  Montor,“  Histoire  de  Pie 

VI, ”  1847;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Pius  VII,  Pope,  (Cardinal  Gregorio  Barnaba  Chi- 
aramonti — ke-l-rl-mon'tee,)  was  born  at  Cesena  in 
August,  1742.  He  became  a cardinal,  and  Bishop  of 
Imola,  in  1785.  After  the  French  had  become  masters 
of  Imola,  he  exhorted  bis  people  to  submit  to  the  new 
regime.  He  was  elected  pope  by  a conclave  of  car- 
dinals assembled  at  Venice  in  March,  1800,  and  ap- 
pointed Cardinal  Consalvi  secretary  of  state.  The  first 
important  event  of  his  reign  was  a treaty  with  Bonaparte, 
by  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  re-established 
in  France.  This  treaty,  called  the  Concordat,  was  signed 
on  the  15th  of  July,  1801.  In  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  Bonaparte,  Pius  went  to  Paris  and  crowned  or 
anointed  him  as  emperor  in  December,  1804.  He  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  will  of  Napoleon  when  the 
latter  required  him  to  banish  the  English,  Russians,  and 
Swedes  from  the  Papal  States,  (1806,)  and  resisted  him 
in  other  designs.  The  French  army  occupied  Rome  in 
February,  1808,  but  permitted  the  pope  to  retain  some 
temporal  power.  In  May,  1809,  Napoleon  issued  a 
decree  that  the  Papal  States  were  united  to  the  French 
empire.  The  pope,  having  resorted  to  a bull  of  ex- 
communication  against  his  adversaries,  was  seized  and 
abducted  from  Rome  in  July,  1809.  He  was  detained  at 
Savona,  near  Genoa,  until  1812,  and  was  then  removed  to 
Fontainebleau.  In  his  captivity  the  pope  firmly  resisted 
the  will  of  the  emperor,  who  probably  wished  him  to 
transfer  his  court  from  Rome  to  Avignon.  Pius  refused 
to  give  canonical  institution  to  the  bishops  appointed 
by  Napoleon.  In  January,  1813,  he  was  persuaded  to 
sign  a new  concordat  and  to  make  concessions,  which, 
however,  by  the  advice  of  his  cardinals,  he  soon  re- 
tracted. In  January,  1814,  he  received  an  order  or 
permission  to  return  to  Rome,  which  he  entered  in  May. 
He  afterwards  made  some  laudable  reforms.  He  died 
in  August,  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  XII.  Pius 

VII.  left  a fair  reputation  for  moderation  and  other 
virtues. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “ Histoire  de  Pie  VII,”  2 vols.,  1836 ; 
Cohen,  “Precis  historique  sur  Pie  VII,”  1823;  A.  de  Beauchamp, 
“ Histoire  des  Malheurs  de  Pie  VII,”  1814;  Guadet,  “ Esquisses 
historiques  et  politiques  sur  Pie  VII,”  1823;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gendrale  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1858;  “ Recol- 
lections of  the  Last  Four  Popes,”  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Lon- 
don, 1858. 

Pius  VIII.,  Pope,  (Cardinal  Francesco  Castiglioni 
— kis-tfel-yo'nee,)  was  born  at  Cingoli  in  1761.  He  suc- 
ceeded Leo  XII.  in  March,  1829,  and  issued  an  encyclical 


letter  in  which  he  denounced  religious  toleration,  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  civil  marriage,  as  impious. 
He  died  in  November,  1830.  His  successor  was  Greg- 
ory XVI. 

Pius  IX.,  [Ital.  Pio  Nono,  pee'o  no'no,]  Pope,  (Gio- 
vanni Maria  Mastai  Ferretti — mls'tl  fiir-ret'tee,) 
was  born,  of  a noble  family,  at  Sinigaglia,  near  Ancona, 
on  the  13th  of  May,  1792.  He  visited  South  America 
in  1823  on  a religious  mission,  and  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Spoleto  in  1827.  In  1840  he  obtained  the  dignity  of 
cardinal.  He  was  elected  by  acclamation  the  successor 
of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  in  June,  1846.  He  granted  an 
amnesty  to  political  transgressors,  and  acquired  great 
popularity  by  various  measures  of  reform  which  he 
commenced  soon  after  his  election.  His  first  secretary 
of  state,  Cardinal  Gizzi,  was  a friend  of  progress  and  a 
liberal  policy.  The  expenses  of  the  papal  court  were 
reduced,  the  censorship  of  the  press  was  modified,  and 
the  Jews  were  relieved  from  some  oppressive  regulations. 
His  reforms  were  partly  frustrated  by  the  ill  will  of  many 
of  his  functionaries,  who  opposed  innovation.  His  popu- 
larity began  to  decline  before  the  end  of  1847.  Excited 
and  elated  by  the  French  revolution,  the  Italian  liberals 
required  greater  concessions  than  the  pope  was  willing 
to  grant.  After  several  violent  demonstrations  of  the 
populace,  Pius  IX.  escaped  from  Rome  in  disguise  in 
November,  1848,  and  retired  to  Gaeta.  A republic  was 
organized  at  Rome  in  February,  1849,  but  was  subverted 
by  a French  army  which  took  the  city  in  July  of  that 
year  and  restored  the  pope.  Among  the  later  events  of 
his  pontificate  was  the  formal  definition  and  recognition 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  as  a 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed,  (1854.)  During  the 
war  which  Austria  waged  against  the  French  and  Sar- 
dinians in  1859,  the  people  of  the  Romagna  and  the 
legations  revolted  against  the  pope,  and  the  Papal  States 
were  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  In 
January,  i860,  the  pope  issued  an  anathema,  or  bull, 
against  those  who  abetted  the  invasion  of  his  dominions. 
This  was  probably  aimed  at  Napoleon  III.,  who  sup- 
pressed the  journal  in  which  it  was  published.  Rome 
was  declared  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  in 
i860,  since  which  the  question  of  the  pope’s  temporal 
power  has  remained  in  suspense,  as  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  European  diplomacy.  The  recognition  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  by  the  French  court  (1861)  was 
accompanied  by  the  reservation  that  “French  troops 
shall  continue  to  occupy  Rome  so  long  as  the  interests 
which  caused  their  presence  shall  not  be  protected  by 
sufficient  guarantees.”  The  pope  was  the  only  power 
that  recognized  the  “Confederate  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica.” The  results  of  the  war  between  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  allied  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Italy  in  1866 
were  unfavourable  to  papal  domination.  About  the  10th 
of  December,  1866,  the  French  army  departed  from 
Rome,  and  Italy  was  relieved  from  the  presence  of  for- 
eign soldiery,  for  the  first  time  probably  in  a thousand 
years.  He  convoked  by  an  encyclical  letter  an  oecu- 
menical council  which  met  at  Rome  in  December,  1869, 
to  assert  or  define  the  dogma  of  the  pope’s  infallibility, 
which,  after  a long  deliberation,  was  finally  established 
in  July,  1870.  The  Italian  army  took  Rome  on  the  20th 
of  September,  without  serious  resistance,  and  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  pope  was  then  abolished.  Pius  pro- 
tested aeainst  this  innovation,  but  he  remained  in  Rome. 
He  died  at  the  Vatican  in  his  86th  year,  on  February  7, 
1878. 

See  A.  Balleydier,  “ Rome  et  Pie  IX,”  1847. 

Pivati,  pe-vl'tee,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an  Ital- 
ian litterateur,  born  at  Padua  in  1689.  He  published 
“Scientific  Dictionary,”  etc.,  (“Dizionario  scientifico 
e curioso,”  10  vols.,  1750.)  Died  in  1764. 

Pix,  (Mary,)  originally  Griffith,  an  English  drama- 
tist, born  in  Oxfordshire  about  1665;  died  about  1720. 

Pizarre.  See  Pizarro. 

Pizarro,  pe-zlr'ro,  [Sp.  pron.  pe-thlr'ro;  Fr.  Pi- 
zarre, pe'ziR',]  (Francisco,)  the  conqueror  of  Peru, 
was  born  at  Truxillo,  in  Spain,  about  1475-  He  was  the 
natural  son  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  who  was  a colonel  in 
the  Spanish  army.  He  was  employed  as  a swineherd  in 
his  youth,  and  never  learned  to  read  or  write.  The  date 
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of  his  emigration  to  the  New  World  has  not  been  pre- 
served; but  in  1510  he  took  part  in  the  expedition  of 
Ojeda  from  Hispaniola  to  Terra  Firma.  He  afterwards 
served  under  Balboa,  with  whom  he  performed  an  ar- 
duous march  across  the  mountains  from  Darien  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  1522  Pizarro,  who  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  associated  himself,  at  Panama,  with 
Almagro  and  a rich  priest  named  De  Luque,  in  an  enter- 
prise to  explore  and  conquer  the  region  which  lies  south 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Having  enlisted  in  his  service 
about  one  hundred  desperadoes,  he  sailed  from  Panama 
with  one  small  vessel  in  November,  1524.  His  first  ex- 
pedition was  unsuccessful  and  attended  with  great  hard- 
ships. He  renewed  the  enterprise  in  1526,  but  made 
slow  progress  and  lost  many  men.  He  landed  at  the 
city  of  Tumbez  without  opposition,  and  was  stimulated 
to  pursue  his  project  by  the  sight  of  the  gold  trinkets 
and  utensils  which  the  natives  displayed  in  great  pro- 
fusion. Having  explored  the  coast  as  far  as  Truxillo, 
about  90  south  latitude,  he  found  it  inexpedient  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  reduced  force,  and  returned  to  Panama 
in  1528.  With  the  consent  of  Almagro  and  De  Luque, 
Pizarro  went  to  Spain  to  solicit  aid  from  the  king.  In 
this  mission  he  was  successful.  He  procured  for  himself* 
an  appointment  as  governor  and  captain-general  of  the 
region  which  he  might  conquer  for  a distance  of  two 
hundred  leagues  south  of  Santiago;  but  he  neglected  to 
obtain  any  high  office  for  Almagro,  who  was  disgusted 
with  this  perfidious  conduct.  In  January,  1531,  Pizarro 
sailed  from  Panama  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  men 
and  about  thirty  horses,  leaving  Almagro  behind  to 
muster  reinforcements.  A civil  war  which  raged  in  Peru 
between  Atahualpa  and  Huascar  presented  a favour- 
able opportunity  for  his  design.  Having  marched  across 
the  sierra  of  the  Andes  to  Caxamarca,  he  met  the  Inca 
Atahualpa  in  November,  1532.  The  treacherous  and 
audacious  Spaniard  seized  the  Inca,  who  had  come  to 
the  Spanish  camp  for  a friendly  interview.  To  obtain 
his  liberty,  the  Inca  offered  to  fill  a room  twenty-two 
feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  wide  with  golden  vessels  and 
utensils,  etc.  up  to  a line  as  high  as  he  could  reach. 
Pizarro  assented  to  this  proposal,  and  obtained  about 
1,326,000  pesos  of  gold,  the  value  of  which  Prescott 
estimates  at  over  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  ; but  he  caused 
Atahualpa  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  garote.  “The 
blood-stained  annals  of  the  conquest,”  says  Prescott, 
“afford  no  such  example  of  cold-hearted  and  systematic 
persecution,  not  of  an  enemy,  but  of  one  whose  whole 
deportment  had  been  that  of  a friend  and  benefactor.” 
In  November,  1533,  Pizarro  entered  Cuzco,  the  capital, 
and  the  conquest  of  Peru  was  virtually  effected.  Civil 
war  broke  out  in  1537  between  Pizarro  and  Almagro, 
who  was  defeated  and  executed  in  1538.  (See  Almagro.) 
To  avenge  his  death,  a conspiracy  was  formed  by  Alma- 
gro the  Younger,  and  Pizarro  was  assassinated  at  Lima 
in  June,  1541.  “The  name  of  Pizarro  became  a by-word 
of  perfidy,”  says  Prescott,  who,  however,  praises  his 
invincible  constancy. 

See  Prescott,  “Conquest  of  Peru;”  Robertson,  “History 
of  America  Zarate,  “ Historia  de  la  Conquista  de  Peru Her- 
rera, “ Novus  Orbis;”  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  “Comentarios 
Reales “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene  rale.” 

Pizarro,  (Gonzalo,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  about  1506.  He  went  to  the  New  World  in  1530, 
and  served  under  Francisco  Pizarro  in  Peru.  According 
to  Prescott,  he  was  inferior  in  talent  to  his  brother,  but 
quite  as  unscrupulous.  He  was  appointed  governor 
of  Quito  in  1540,  and  discovered  the  river  Napo.  In 
1544  he  became  the  leader  of  malcontents  who  revolted 
against  the  viceroy  Nunez.  About  the  end  of  1545  the 
latter  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle  by  Pizarro,  who 
remained  master  of  Peru.  He  in  turn  was  defeated  near 
Cuzco  by  the  viceroy  Gasca  in  April,  1548,  and  beheaded 
in  the  same  month. 

See  Prescott,  “ History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru;”  Herrera, 
“ Novus  Orbis.” 

Pizarro,  (Hernando,)  was  a half-brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  left  Spain  in  1530,  and  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  conquest  of  Peru.  With  a force  of  about 
seven  hundred  men  he  defeated  Almagro  at  Las  Salinas 
in  April,  1538.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1539,  and  was 


imprisoned  twenty  years,  probably  for  the  execution  of 
Almagro.  Died  about  1566. 

See  Herrera,  “ Novus  Orbis.” 

Pizarro,  (Juan,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Truxillo  about  1505.  He  assisted  in  the  conquest  of 
Peru,  and  became  governor  of  Cuzco.  He  was  killed 
in  battle  at  Cuzco  in  1535. 

1 Pizarro,  (Pedro,)  a Spanish  historian  and  soldier  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  born  at  Toledo,  was  a relative  of 
the  celebrated  commander  Francisco  Pizarro.  He  wrote 
a work  entitled  “Account  of  the  Discovery  and  Con- 
quest of  the  Kingdoms  of  Peru,”  (“  Relaciones  del  Des- 
cubrimiento  y Conquista  de  los  Reynos  del  Peru,”) 
published  about  1847. 

See  Prescott,  “History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,”  vol.  ii.  book 
iii. 

Pizzi,  pfet'see  or  pit'see,  (Gioacchino,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  in  Rome  in  1716.  Among  his  poems  is  “ The 
Vision  of  Eden,”  (1778.)  Died  in  1790. 

Plaas,  van  der,  vin  der  pllss,  written  also  Plas, 
(David,)  a Dutch  portrait-painter,  born  at  Amsterdam 
in  1647.  He  passed  some  years  at  Venice.  Died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1704. 

Placseus.  See  La  Place. 

Placcius,  plSt'se-us,  (Vincenz,)  a German  writer, 
born  at  Hamburg  in  1642.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  “Atlantis  Retecta,”  a poem,  (1659,)  and  “Treat- 
ise on  Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  Works  and 
Writers,”  (“De  Scriptis  et  Scriptoribus  anonymis  et 
pseudonymis  Syntagma,”  1674.)  Died  in  1699. 

Place,  (Francis,)  an  English  engraver  and  painter, 
born  in  Durham.  His  etchings  are  highly  commended. 
Died  in  1728. 

Place,  de  la,  (Josu£.)  See  La  Place,  de. 

Place,  de  la,  deh  ltplfss,  (Pierre,)  a French  Prot- 
estant jurist,  born  at  Angouleme  about  1520.  He  wrote 
a journal  or  history  of  public  events  in  France  from  1556 
to  1561,  (1565,)  and  other  works.  He  became  president 
of  the  cour  des  aides , Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
He  was  a victim  of  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew, 
(IS72.) 

Place,  de  la,  (Pierre  Antoine,)  a mediocre  French 
writer  of  fiction  and  dramas,  born  at  Calais  in  1707  ; died 
in  1793. 

Place,  La,  (Pierre  Simon.)  See  Laplace. 

Pla-cen-ti'nus,  [It.  Piacentino,  pe-i-chgn-tee'no,] 
an  Italian  jurist  of  the  twelfth  century,  born  at  Piacenza  ; 
died  in  1192. 

Placentius,  pl3.t-s£n'se-iSs,  (Peter,)  or  Johann  Leo, 
a German  writer,  who  lived  about  1530,  and  wrote  a 
Latin  poem  entitled  “ The  Battle  of  the  Pigs,”  (“  Pugna 
Porcorum,”)  in  which  every  word  begins  with  P. 

Placette,  La.  See  La  Placette. 

Pla-cid'i-a,  [Fr.  Placidie,  pli'se'de',]  a Roman 
princess,  born  about  390  A.D.,  was  a daughter  of  Theo- 
dosius the  Great.  She  was  taken  captive  by  the  Goths, 
and  became  the  wife  of  Ataulphus,  King  of  the  Goths, 
(414.)  Died  in  450  A. D. 

Plag'I-tus  Pa-pyr-i-en'sis,  ( Sextus,  ) sometimes 
called  Sextus  Platon'icus  or  Sextus  Empir'icus,  a 
physician,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the 
fourth  century.  He  wrote  a work  “ On  Medicaments 
made  from  Animals.” 

Plana,  (Giovanni  Antonio  Amedeo,)  Baron,  an 
Italian  savant,  born  in  1781.  He  became  director  of  the 
obseivatory  at  Turin,  professor  of  analysis,  and  senator. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  a “Theory  of  the 
Motion  of  the  Moon.”  Died  in  1864. 

Planard,  de,  (Francis  Antoine  Eugeni,)  a 
French  dramatist,  born  in  Aveyron  in  1783.  Died  in 

i855- 

Planche,  (James  Robinson,)  an  English  dramatist, 
born  in  London  in  1796.  He  published  about  1827 
“Lays  and  Legends  of  the  Rhine,”  and  “ The  Descent 
of  the  Danube.”  He  has  held  appointment  at  the 
Herald’s  College.  He  wrote,  translated,  or  in  some  way 
adapted  to  the  stage  not  less  than  200  plays,  among 
which  were  “ Obercn,”  an  opeia,  and  “Charles  XII.,” 
(1828.)  lie  also  wrote  a “ History  of  British  Costume,” 

(1834-) 
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Planche,  plfiNsh,  (Jean  Baptiste  Gustave,)  a 
French  litterateur  and  critic,  born  in  Paris  in  1808.  Pie 
wrote  many  able  criticisms  on  art  and  literature  for  the 
“ Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  and  published  “ Literary 
Portraits,”  (4  vols.,  1836-49.)  Died  in  1857. 

Planche,  (Joseph,)  a French  Hellenist,  born  at  La- 
dinhac  (Cantal)  in  1762,  was  professor  at  the  College 
Bourbon,  at  Paris.  He  published,  besides  other  books 
for  students,  a “ Greek-French  Dictionary,”  (1809,)  which 
was  successful  and  was  adopted  in  the  university.  Died 
in  1853. 

Plancher,  plSN'shi',  (Urbain,)  a French  monk  and 
historian,  born  in  Anjou  in  1667.  He  wrote  a “ History 
of  Burgundy,”  (3  vols.,  1739-48.)  Died  in  1750. 

Planciades.  See  Fulgentius. 

Plancius,  pl3.n'se-us,  (Pieter,)  a Dutch  theologian, 
born  in  Flanders  in  1552,  was  a zealous  Calvinist.  He 
preached  at  Brussels  and  Amsterdam.  By  his  astro- 
nomical and  nautical  science  he  rendered  good  service 
to  the  commerce  of  Holland.  Died  in  1622. 

Planck,  plink,  (Gottlieb  Jakob,)  an  eminent  Ger- 
man theologian  and  church  historian,  born  at  Niirtingen, 
in  Wiirtemberg,  in  1751.  He  was  professor  of  theology 
at  Gottingen  from  1784  to  1833.  His  principal  works 
are  a “ Plistory  of  the  Protestant  Doctrinal  System,” 
(“  Geschichte  der  Bildung  des  Protestantischen  Lehr- 
begriffs,”  6 vols.,  1781-1800,)  and  a “History  of  the 
Origin  and  Development  of  the  Organization  of  the 
Christian  Church,”  (5  vols.,  1803-05.)  Died  in  1833. 

See  Luecke,  “ Dr.  G.  J.  Planck  ; biographischer  Versuch.” 

Planck,  (Heinrich  Ludwig,)  a son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Gottingen  in  1785.  He  wrote  several 
theological  and  exegetical  works,  and  was  professor  of 
theology  at  Gottingen.  Died  in  1831. 

Plangon,  plSN'siN',  (Guillaume,)  a French  phy- 
sician, born  at  Javron,  in  Maine.  He  translated  Galen’s 
“Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates, ”(1551.) 
Died  in  1611. 

Plan'cus,  (Lucius  Munatius,)  a profligate  Roman 
politician,  who  was  a partisan  of  Caesar  in  the  civil  war. 
He  took  arms  for  the  senate  in  43  B.C.,  but  soon  deserted 
to  Antony,  and  was  consul  in  42  B.C.  In  32  B.C.  he 
abandoned  Antony  and  became  a partisan  of  Octavius. 
He  was  the  person  to  whom  Horace  addressed  the 
seventh  ode  of  his  first  book. 

His  brother,  Titus  Munatius  Plancus  Bursa,  was 
tribune  of  the  people  in  52  B.C.  He  was  a violent 
enemy  of  Milo,  and  caused  a popular  riot  at  the  funeral 
of  Clodius,  for  which  he  was  prosecuted  by  Cicero,  and 
condemned  about  50  B.C. 

Planer,  pli'ner,  (Johann  Jacob,)  a German  botanist 
and  physician,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1743.  He  translated 
Linnaeus's  “ Systema  Naturae”  into  German,  (1774,)  and 
wrote  several  scientific  treatises.  Died  in  1789. 

Planqne,  pl6Nk,  (Franqois,)  a French  physician, 
born  at  Amiens  in  1696.  He  published  a good  manual 
of  surgery,  “Chirurgie  complete,”  (2  vols.,  1744,)  and 
“Select  Library  of  Medicine,”  (“ Bibliotheque  choisie 
de  Medecine,”  10  vols.,  1748-70.)  Died  in  1765. 

Plant,  plSnt,  (Johann  Traugott,)  a German  writer, 
born  at  Dresden  in  1756.  He  wrote  a “ Biographical 
and  Critical  Treatise  on  the  History  of  German  Poetry,” 
(1782,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1794. 

Planta,  plln'ta,  (Joseph,)  a Swiss  historian  and  phi- 
lologist, born  in  the  Grisons  in  1744.  He  became  in 
1799  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  Pie 
was  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  twenty 
years  or  more.  He  published  a “ History  of  the  Hel- 
vetic Confederacy,”  (2  vols.,  1800,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1827. 

See  the  “ Monthly  Review”  for  June,  1800. 

Planta,  de,  deh  plin'ti,  (Martin,)  a Swiss  natural 
philosopher,  born  in  1727.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  electrical  machines  with  plates,  (h  plateaux.) 
Died  in  1772. 

Plantade,  de,  deh  plftN'tfd',  (Francois,)  a French 
astronomer,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1670.  He  wrote 
“Observations  on  the  Aurora  Borealis,”  (1730.)  He 
made  some  good  maps  of  Languedoc.  Died  in  1741. 

Plantagenet.  See  Edmund  Plantagenet. 

Plantagenet.  See  Henry  II.  of  England. 


Plan  tin,  pISn'Hn',  (Christophe,)  an  eminent  printer, 
born  near  Tours,  in  France,  in  1514.  He  became  the 
proprietor  of  a printing-office  in  Antwerp  about  1550. 
His  publications  were  renowned  for  correctness  and 
beauty.  He  employed  Kilian,  Pulmann,  (or  Poelmann,) 
and  other  learned  men  as  correctors  of  the  press.  His 
most  remarkable  performance  was  an  edition  of  a Poly- 
glot Bible,  superintended  by  Arias  Montanus,  (1568-72.) 
Died  in  1589. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Flantin,  plSN'tiN',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a Swiss  histo- 
rian, born  at  Lausanne  about  1625.  He  wrote  a “ His- 
tory of  Switzerland,”  (“  Helvetia  antiqua  et  nova,”  1656,) 
and  other  works.  Died  about  1680. 

Planude._  See  Planudes. 

Pla-nu'des,  [Gr.  W.avovdrK  ; Fr.  Planude,  pli'nud',] 
(Maximus,)  a Byzantine  monk,  born  at  Nicomedia,  was 
sent  by  Andronicus  II.  on  a mission  to  Venice  in  1327. 
He  is  chiefly  noted  as  an  editor  of  a Greek  Anthology, 
a collection  of  Greek  epigrams,  some  of  which  he  ex- 
tracted from  an  Anthology  compiled  by  Constantinus 
Cephalas  in  the  tenth  century.  Planudes  was  very 
deficient  in  the  judgment  and  taste  required  to  edit 
such  a work,  and  is  accused  of  literary  forgeries.  His 
Anthology  was  printed  at  Florence  in  1494. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca.” 

Plas,  van  der,  vtn  der  pl&s,  (Pieter,)  a Dutch 
painter,  born  in  1578;  died  at  Brussels  in  1634. 

Platao.  See  Plato. 

Platea,  pli-ta'i,  (Francesco  Piazza,)  an  Italian 
canonist,  born  at  Bologna  about  1390;  died  in  1460. 

Plateau,  pli'to',  (Joseph  Antoine  Ferdinand,!  a 
Belgian  natural  philosopher,  born  at  Brussels  in  1801. 
He  has  written  on  optics  and  on  the  statics  of  liquids 
removed  from  the  effects  of  gravity. 

Platen,  von,  fon  pli'ten,  (Dubislav  Friedrich,)  a 
Prussian  general,  born  in  1714.  , He  served  with  dis- 
tinction against  the  Russians  and  Swedes  in  the  Seven 
Years’  war,  and  became  a lieutenant-general  about  1758. 
Died  in  1787. 

Platen-Hallermiinde,  pi  a' ten  hal'lSr-miin'deh,  (Au- 
gust,) Count,  a German  litterateur,  born  at  Anspach  in 
1796.  Among  his  works  are  a “History  of  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  from  1414  to  1443,”  and  a satirical  poem 
entitled  “ The  Romantic  CEdipus.”  Died  in  1835. 

See  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Minckwitz, 
“ Graf  von  Platen  als  Mench  und  Dichter,”  1838. 

Plater,  plVter,  (Emilie,)  a Polish  heroine,  born  at 
Wilna  in  1806.  She  fought,  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
against  the  Russians  in  the  insurrection  of  1830.  Died 
in  1831. 

See  “Emilie  Plater,  sa  Vie  et  sa  Mort,”  Paris,  1834,  and  “Life  of 
Countess  E.  Plater,”  New  York,  1842;  “Democratic  Review”  for 
July,  1842. 

Plater,  pli'ter,  (F^lix,)  a Swiss  physician,  born  at 
Bale  in  1536.  He  lectured  and  practised  with  success 
in  that  place.  He  wrote  “ Medical  Practice,”  (“  Praxis 
Medica,”  1602,)  often  reprinted,  and  other  medical 
works.  Died  in  1614. 

Plater,  (F£lix,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
1605,  and  became  a physician  of  Bale.  Died  in  1671. 

Plater,  (Stanislas,)  Count,  a Polish  soldier,  his- 
torian, and  antiquary,  born  in  Lithuania  in  1782.  He 
published,  in  French,  a “ Historical  Atlas  of  Poland,” 
and  several  other  works.  Died  in  1851. 

Platina.  See  Paul  II. 

Platina,  pli-tee'ni,  (Bartolommeo  de  Sacchis,) 
an  able  Italian  historian,  born  at  Piadena,  near  Cre- 
mona, in  1421.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “The 
Lives  of  the  Popes,”  (“  In  Vitas  Summorum  Pontificum 
Opus,”  1479,)  a work  of  much  merit,  often  reprinted, 
and  a “History  of  Mantua,”  (1675.)  He  became  li- 
brarian of  the  Vatican  about  1472.  Died  in  1481.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Academy  founded  at  Rome  by 
Pomponius  Laetus,  and  as  such  was  persecuted  by  Pope 
Paul  II. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Nic6ron, 
“Memoires;”  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Platner,  plit'ner,  (Eduard,)  a German  jurist,  born 
at  Leipsic  in  1786.  He  wrote,  besides  many  literary 
essays,  a treatise  “ On  the  Attic  Races,”  (“  De  Gentibus 
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Atticis,”  1811,)  and  “ Questions  on  the  Roman  Criminal 
Law,”  (“Quasstiones  de  Jure  criminum  Romano,”  1842.) 

Platner,  (Ernst,)  a German  philosopher  and  phy- 
sician, born  at  Leipsic  in  1744,  was  the  father  of  the 
preceding.  He  became  professor  of  medicine  at  Leipsic 
in  1770.  He  had  a high  reputation  as  a lecturer  and  a 
writer.  Among  his  works  are  “ Anthropology  for  Phy- 
sicians and  Philosophers,”  (2  vols.,  1774,)  and  “Philo- 
sophic Aphorisms,”  (2  vols.,  1776-82.)  His  style  is 
commended  for  precision  and  elegance.  Died  in  1818. 

See  “ Biographie  Medicale.” 

Platner,  (Ernst  Zacharias,)  a writer,  a son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1773.  He  published 
a “ Description  of  Rome,”  (3  vols.,  1830-43.) 

Platner,  (Johann  Zacharias,)  a surgeon,  born  at 
Chemnitz  in  1694,  was  the  father  of  Ernst,  noticed  above. 
He  taught  at  Leipsic,  and  was  a skilful  oculist.  He 
wrote,  in  elegant  Latin,  “ Surgical  Institutes,”  (“  Insti- 
tutiones  Chirurgiae  rationales,”  1745,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1747. 

Pla'to,*[Gr.  IIAdrtjv;  Lat.  Pla'to;  Fr.  Platon,  pli'- 
t^N';  Ger.  the  same  as  the  Latin  ; It.  Platone,  pH-to'ni ; 
Sp.  Platon,  pli-t6r/;  Port.  Platao,  pli-towN' ; Arab, 
and  Persian,  AflAtoon,  a-fla'toon',]  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  philosophers  of  all  time,  was  born  about  429 
B.c.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  highest  families  of 
Athens,  being  descended  on  the  side  of  his  father, 
Aris'to,  (or  Aris'ton,)  from  Codrus,  and  on  that  of  his 
mother,  Pericti'one,  he  was  related  to  the  celebrated 
lawgiver  Solon.  As  to  the  place  of  his  birth  there  is 
some  dispute.  Some  writers  say  that  he  was  born  at 
Athens ; others,  in  the  island  of  Angina.  His  original 
name  was  Aris'tocles,  after  his  grandfather  : he  was  sur- 
named  Plato,  (from  rr Aarvf,  “ broad,”)  on  account  of 
the  breadth  of  his  forehead,  or,  as  some  say,  of  his 
shoulders.  Very  little  is  certainly  known  of  the  history 
of  his  life,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  absence 
of  positive  information  is  liberally  supplied  by  what  is 
legendary  or  fabulous.  It  is  related  that  while  an  infant, 
as  he  was  one  day  sleeping  in  a bower  on  Mount  Hymet- 
tus,  a number  of  bees  dropping  honey  settled  upon  his 
lips,  thus  foreshadowing  the  extraordinary  sweetness  of 
his  eloquence.  According  to  another  story,  his  future 
greatness  was  foreshown  by  a dream  of  Socrates,  who 
saw  in  his  sleep  a young  swan  coming  from  the  grove 
of  Academus ; after  nestling  in  his  bosom,  it  soared 
aloft,  singing  sweetly  as  it  rose.  The  next  morning, 
just  as  Socrates  had  finished  relating  his  dream,  Aristo 
presented  himself,  leading  by  the  hand  young  Plato, 
whom  he  wished  to  place  under  the  instruction  of  that 
distinguished  sage. 

Plato  was  a remarkable  example  of  that  universal 
culture  which  characterized  the  best  period  of  ancient 
Greece.  He  appears  to  have  neglected  no  branch  of 
science  or  art  which  was  considered  to  form  any  part 
of  a liberal  education.  He  studied  music,  rhetoric,  and 
painting,  and,  after  the  manner  of  his  countrymen,  paid 
great  attention  to  gymnastics,  in  which  he  was  so  ex- 
pert, we  are  told,  that  he  contended  at  the  Isthmian  and 
Pythian  games.  In  early  life  he  is  said  to  have  turned 
his  attention  to  poetry,  and  to  have  written  an  epic  poem, 
which,  however,  on  comparing  it  with  the  “ Iliad,”  he 
burned  in  despair.  He  also  composed  some  lyrics  and 
several  tragedies.  But  “ having  once,”  as  Ailian  ex- 
presses it,  “ been  captivated  by  the  siren  of  Socrates,” 
he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
He  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  as  it  appears,  when  he 
began  to  attend  the  school  of  Socrates,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  his  master’s  death,  (399  B.c.)  After  this 
event,  in  order  to  escape  the  persecutions  which  threat- 
ened them,  he,  with  several  other  Socratic  disciples, 
withdrew  to  Megara,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
philosopher  Euclid,  who  had  also  been  a pupil  of  Socra- 
tes. Plato  is  said  subsequently  to  have  travelled  exten- 
sively, visiting  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  Magna  Graecia,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras. 
Some  writers  speak  of  his  having  journeyed  into  the 
interior  of  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  his  mind 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  Persians,  Babylonians,  and  other 


* Chaucer  gives  the  name  Platon,  or  Platone,  and  Plato. 


nations  of  the  East  ; but  of  this  there  is  not  a particle 
of  trustworthy  evidence.  While  in  Sicily  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dion,  (or  Dio,)  who  introduced  him  to 
Dionysius  the  Elder.  But  the  philosopher,  as  might 
well  be  supposed,  was  not  likely  to  find  much  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  an  unscrupulous  and  reckless  tyrant.  They 
soon  quarrelled,  and  on  one  occasion  Dionysius,  it  is 
said,  was  so  deeply  offended  with  the  freedom  of  some 
of  Plato’s  remarks,  that,  had  not  Dion  interposed,  he 
would  have  punished  him  with  death.  Although  the 
tyrant  was  prevailed  on  to  spare  his  life,  he  caused  him  to 
be  sold  as  a slave.  He  was,  however,  ransomed  and  set 
at  liberty, — some  say  by  Dion,  others,  by  Anniceris  of 
Cyrene.  Having  returned  to  Athens,  he  opened  a school, 
called  the  Academy,  ( Academia,)  in  a grove,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  a citizen  named  Academus  or 
Hecademus.  His  school  was  numerously  attended  by 
young  men  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Athens 
and  of  all  Greece.  Even  women  were  numbered,  it 
is  said,  among  his  disciples.  After  having  taught  in 
Athens  more  than  twenty  years,  he  again  visited  Sicily, 
at  the  solicitation  of  Dion,  who  hoped  that  Plato’s  influ- 
ence might  be  successful  in  winning  to  philosophy  the 
younger  Dionysius,  and  in  establishing,  through  him,  a 
model  government  in  Syracuse.  (For  a most  interesting 
account  of  this  experiment  and  its  failure,  see  Grote’s 
“ History  of  Greece,”  vols.  x.  and  xi.)  He  afterwards 
visited  Syracuse  for  the  third  time,  in  order  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  Dionysius  and  Dion ; but  in  this 
attempt  he  was  wholly  unsuccessful.  He  returned  to 
Athens,  where  he  continued  to  write  and  teach  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  347  B.C.,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 
According  to  some  writers,  however,  he  died  in  his  eighty- 
first  year.  He  was,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  occupied  in 
writing  at  the  very  moment  of  his  death.  There  is  per- 
haps in  the  history  of  the  human  intellect  no  example 
of  any  one  having  dedicated  himself  with  a more  abso- 
lute devotion  to  philosophy  (the  “love  or  study  of  wis- 
dom”) than  Plato.  He  was  never  married  ; and,  from 
the  time  when  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Socrates, 
(about  his  twentieth  year,)  every  moment  of  his  long 
life  appears  to  have  been  spent  in  the  interest  of  his 
favourite  pursuit. 

This  entire  dedication  of  all  his  powers  to  one  grand 
object  has  not  been  without  results  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  mankind.  Probably  no  other  philosopher, 
of  whatever  age  or  nation,  has  contributed  so  much  as 
Plato  towards  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the 
human  race.  This  pre-eminence  is  to  be  ascribed  not 
solely  to  his  transcendent  intellect  or  to  the  marvellous 
depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  philosophic  views, 
but  also  in  no  small  measure  to  his  poetic  power,  and 
to  that  unrivalled  grace  and  beauty  of  style  which  led 
the  ancients  to  say  that  if  Jove  should  speak  Greek  he 
would  speak  like  Plato.  Macaulay,  alluding  to  Plato’s 
wonderful  power  as  a writer,  speaks  of  him  as  “the 
finest  of  human  intellects,  exercising  boundless  dominion 
over  the  finest  of  human  languages.”  (“Essay  on  Lord 
Bacon.”)  The  charms  of  his  style,  indeed,  by  awakening 
the  interest  and  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  literature, 
have  doubtless  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  that  state 
of  excellent  preservation  in  which  his  works  have  come 
down  to  us.  For,  by  a singular  good  fortune,  all  his 
philosophical  writings,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  have 
been  preserved,  not  only  unmutilated  with  respect  to 
the  different  parts,  but  with  the  text,  comparatively 
speaking,  uncorrupted  and  unimpaired. 

With  respect  to  Plato’s  character  as  a man  we  know 
scarcely  anything  except  what  is  revealed  in  his  works. 

“ Despite  the  disposition  of  the  Greeks  for  calumny,” 
says  Ritter,  “ there  are  but  few  evil  rumours  against 
which  we  have  to  vindicate  the  purity  of  his  moral  con- 
duct.” The  same  writer  not  only  rejects  as  unfounded 
the  charges  against  the  purity  of  Plato’s  private  char- 
acter, but  regards  as  either  wholly  unjust  or  greatly 
exaggerated  the  imputation  against  him  of  malice  or 
ill  feeling  towards  certain  other  disciples  of  Socrates, 
such  as  Xenophon,  Euclid,  Aristippus,  and  others, 
whose  views  on  many  points  differed  widely  from  his 
own.  Plato  has  been  accused  by  some  modern  writers 
of  being  wanting  in  patriotism  and  in  a sympathy  for 
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humanity.  Both  of  these  charges  seem  to  us  unjust. 
The  state  of  political  morals  in  his  time  was  such  that 
he  could  scarcely  hope  to  effect  any  good  by  taking  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs.  By  doing  so,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  he  would  have  only  embroiled  himself 
in  an  endless  conflict  with  men  with  whom  his  standard 
of  right  would  not  permit  him  to  co-operate.  Besides, 
his  talents  do  not  appear  to  have  fitted  him  for  politics  ; 
and  he  is  certainly  not  to  be  censured  for  confining  him- 
self to  that  field  of  labour  for  which  nature  had  best 
qualified  him.  The  charge  that  he  was  wanting  in  a 
sympathy  for  human  nature  appears  to  have  no  other 
foundation  than  the  fact  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
vice  and  ignorance,  two  most  conspicuous  features  in 
the  human  nature  which  he  saw  around  him.  Yet  the 
great  object,  and,  we  may  add,  the  tendency,  of  nearly 
all  his  teachings  was  to  make  mankind  happier  by 
making  them  wiser  and  better.* 

With  respect  to  Plato’s  philosophic  system,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  with  any  precision  how  much  of  it  was 
properly  his  own,  and  how  much  was  derived  from  his 
great  master.  (See  Socrates.)  It  is  a fine  saying  of 
Mr.  Emerson,  that  “ Socrates  and  Plato  are  the  double 
star  which  the  most  powerful  instruments  will  not  en- 
tirely separate.”!  The  plan  and  limits  of  the  present 
work  will  permit  us  only  to  glance  at  some  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  Plato’s  philosophy  as  we  find 
it  unfolded  in  his  writings.  His  system  may  be  consid- 
ered from  two  points  of  view, — the  one  having  reference 
to  the  method,  the  other  to  the  results , of  his  philosophic 
investigations.  His  method,  which  appears  to  be  scarcely 
more  than  an  extension  of  that  of  Socrates,  was  undoubt- 
edly a great  improvement  on  the  methods  of  previous 
philosophers. 

But  the  admirable  lessons  of  his  great  teacher,  re- 
specting the  manner  and  spirit  with  which  the  search 
after  truth  should  be  conducted,  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  quickly  forgotten  and  lost  to  the  world,  had 
not  Plato  made  them  immortal  by  his  writings.  Re- 
ferring the  reader  to  the  article  on  Socrates  for  a brief 
notice  of  the  Socratic  method,  we  shall  here  limit  our- 
selves to  simply  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  points  in  Plato’s  philosophic  creed,  without 
attempting,  in  our  narrow  space,  to  give  even  a complete 
outline  of  his  system.  He  taught  that  God  was  the 
supreme  Idea  or  Essence  of  the  universe,  comprising 
within  himself  all  other  beings,  and  was  the  Cause  of  all 
things,  celestial  and  terrestrial.  He  alone  is  good,  with- 
out envy,  willing  good  to  all  so  far  as  each  is  capable  of 
receiving  it : God  alone  is  unchangeable.  Plato  strongly 
condemned  the  views,  then  prevalent,  which  represented 
the  gods  as  having  human  passions  and  as  influenced 
by  selfish  human  motives.  While  he  taught  the  exist- 
ence of  one  supreme  God,  the  source  and  upholder  of 
all  things,  he  appears  to  have  recognized,  at  the  same 
time,  a class  of  inferior  deities,  or  beings  with  godlike 
attributes,  far  superior  to  man.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  Plato’s  philosophy  is  his  theory  of 
ideas.  With  him,  an  idea  is  not  simply  an  image  or 
conception  formed  by  the  human  mind  : it  is  rather  an 
eternal  thought  of  the  Divine  mind.  He  held  that  the 


* We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  utterly  and  totally  dissent  from 
Macaulay’s  estimate  of  Plato’s  philosophic  writings,  (see  “ Essay  on 
Lord  Bacon,”  second  part,)  which  he  compares  to  a magnificent  tree, 
full  of  beautiful  leaves  and  flowers,  but  producing  no  fruit.  Writings 
which  have  inspired  the  souls  of  so  many  thousands  with  loftier  aspi- 
rations and  with  a more  earnest  love  of  virtue,  may  be  truly  said  to 
have  borne  fruit  of  the  most  precious  kind,  compared  with  which  the 
boasted  products  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  are  little  better  than 
the  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea.  That  Plato’s  writings  have  often  pro- 
duced the  results  which  we  have  ascribed  to  them  will  scarcely  be 
denied,  we  think,  by  any  one  familiar  with  those  writings  or  with  the 
history  of  antiquity.  To  cite  one  example  out  of  many,  Cato  the 
Younger,  confessedly  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  virtuous  of  all  the 
Romans,  when  surrounded  with  misfortunes  on  every  hand,  and 
amid  the  ruins  of  his  country,  sought  and  found  consolation  and  hope 
in  the  sublime  teachings  of  Plato’s  “ Phaedo.” 

t See  ‘‘Representative  Men,”  article  “Plato,’  the  whole  of 
which  is  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  those  who  would  have  a vivid 
conception  of  Plato’s  power  as  a philosopher.  This  essay,  it  seems 
to  us,  is  one  of  Mr.  Emerson’s  happiest  efforts  ; and,  if  he  some- 
times exaggerates  the  greatness  and  worth  of  his  hero,  the  fault  is 
more  than  atoned  for  by  a thorough  and  vivid  appreciation  of  his 
subject, — perhaps  the  most  important,  as  it  is  the  rarest,  qualification 
of  a good  critic. 


human  soul  is  not  only  immortal,  but  that  it  has  always 
existed.^  In  its  pre-existent  state  it  has  had  a perception 
of  the  eternal  ideas  ( i.e . the  perfect  forms  or  patterns 
of  things)  as  they  exist  in  the  mind  of  God.  A dim, 
shadowy  remembrance  of  those  celestial  patterns  is  what 
sometimes  enables  us  to  form  a conception  of  loveliness, 
virtue,  etc.  far  more  perfect,  more  divine,  than  anything 
our  mortal  eyes  have  ever  beheld.  It  is  thus  that  the 
gifted  painter  is  enabled  to  give  us  forms  of  beauty  more 
exquisite  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  this  world.  It 
is  thus,  also,  that  on  hearing  of  a generous  action  we 
are  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  generosity;  for  it  is  ob- 
vious that  such  an  action  could  have  no  significance  to 
one  who  had  never  known  the  feeling  of  generosity  in  his 
soul : in  a perfectly  selfish  man,  if  such  a one  could  be 
found,  it  would  not  awaken  admiration,  but  simply  con- 
tempt. Xenophon  tells  us,  in  the  second  book  of  his 
“Anabasis,”  that  Menon  the  Thessalian  considered 
honesty  and  truth  to  be  nothing  else  than  stupidity  or 
folly.  A Platonist  would  explain  this  by  saying  that  all 
traces  of  the  Divine  ideas  of  truth  and  justice  had, 
through  the  love  of  gain  or  love  of  power,  become 
obliterated  from  his  soul.  Plato  taught  that  the  only 
way  in  which  men  can  rise  in  wisdom  and  virtue  is 
by  striving  to  restore  the  lost  ideas  and  to  make  their 
minds  approximate  the  mind  of  God. 

Plato  appears  to  have  made  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  previous  philosophic  systems  which 
had  appeared  in  Greece.  He  had  not  only  diligently 
studied  the  doctrines  of  Heraclbtus,  Pythagoras,  and 
Socrates,  but  also  those  of  Anaxagoras,  Parmenides,  and 
others  of  less  note.  “He  reduced,”  says  Ritter,  “into 
a beautiful  whole  the  scattered  results  of  the  earlier 
Greek  philosophy,  reconciling  their  seeming  differences 
and  conflicting  tendencies.  . . . When,  indeed,  we  com- 
pare the  barrenness  of  the  earlier  philosophers  with  the 
fertility  of  Plato,  that  love,  which  he  knows  so  well  how 
to  inspire  in  us,  warms  almost  to  veneration,  so  rich,  so 
varied,  and  so  abundant  are  his  observations,  and  so 
profound  his  knowledge  of  man  and  of  the  world.  . . . 
To  such  richness  of  materials  Plato  united  the  rarest 
skill  of  language  and  composition  to  a degree  which  has 
never  since  been  equalled.” 

Respecting  Plato’s  intellectual  power  as  a philosopher, 
Mr.  Emerson  grandly  observes  that  “ his  strength  is  like 
the  momentum  of  a falling  planet,  and  his  discretion 
the  return  of  its  due  and  perfect  curve.”  Again  he  says, 
“ The  way  to  know  him  [Plato]  is  to  compare  him,  not 
with  nature,  but  with  other  men.  How  many  ages  have 
gone  by,  and  he  remains  unapproached  1”  (“  Representa- 
tive Men.”) 

The  philosophic  writings  of  Plato  are,  with  some 
slight  exceptions,  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  in  all  of 
which,  save  one,  (“The  Laws,”)  Socrates  is  one  of  the 
chief  interlocutors.  The  different  dialogues  have  been 
distributed  by  Schleiermacher  into  three  divisions. 

The  first  division,  in  which  the  development  of  the 
dialogistic  method  is  the  chief  object,  includes  the 
“ Phaedrus,”  “Lysis,”  “Protagoras,”  “Laches,”  “Char- 
mides,”  “Euthyphro,”  and  “ Parmenides,”  to  which  are 
added,  by  way  of  appendix  or  supplement,  the  “Apology 
of  Socrates,”  “ Critos,”  “Ion,”  “Hippias  Minor,”  “Hip- 
parchus,” “ Minos,”  and  “ Alcibiades  II.”  The  second 
division,  in  which  the  predominant  subject  is  the  expla- 
nation of  knowledge,  including  the  difference  between 
philosophical  and  common  knowledge,  comprises  the 
“ Gorgias,”  “ Theaetetus,”  “Meno,”  “ Euthydemus,” 
“ Cratylus,”  “ Sophistes,”  “ Politicus,”  (“  Statesman,”) 
“Symposium,”  (“Banquet,”)  “Phaedo,”  (or  “Phasdon,”) 
and  “Philebus,”  with  an  appendix  containing  the  “The- 
ages,”  “Erastae,”  “Alcibiades  I.,”  “Menexenus,”  “ Hip- 
pias Major,”  and  “Clitophon.”  The  third  division 
consists  of  such  as  contain  an  objective  scientific  ex- 
position,— in  other  words,  combine  practical  science 
with  speculative  philosophy : these  are  the  “ Republic,” 
“Timaeus,”  and  “ Critias,”  to  which  may  be  added  “The 


t He  appears  to  have  believed  not  that  the  soul  has  always  existed 
in  its  present  form  or  condition,  or  anything  like  it,  but  that  as  God 
is  the  source  of  all  things,  and  as  His  thoughts  and  purposes  are 
eternal,  the  soul  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  always  had  an  exist- 
ence in  that  infinite  Being  of  whom  it  is  an  emanation. 


a,  e,  I,  6,  u,  y,  long;  i,  h,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  o,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure;  Hr,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  n8t;  good;  moon; 
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Laws.”  The  first  edition  of  Plato’s  entire  works  was 
that  published  in  Venice  by  Aldus  in  1513;  the  best 
are  perhaps — first,  that  of  Ast,  published  at  Leipsic,  in 
9 vols.  8vo,  1819-27,  and,  second,  that  of  G.  Stallbaum, 
in  8 vols.  8vo,  Leipsic,  1821-25,  (and  the  same  text  in  8 
vols.  i2mo,  1826.) 

See  Friedrich  Ast,  “ Plato’s  Leben  und  Schriften,”  Leipsic, 
1816;  Stallbaum,  “Disputatio  de  Platonis  Vita,  Ingenio  et 
Scriptis,”  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Plato’s  works  ; Ritter,  “ His- 
tory of  Ancient  Philosophy,”  translated  by  A.  J.  W.  Morison,  4 
vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1838  ; Schleiermacher,  “ Introductions  to  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato,”  translated  by  Wm.  Dobson,  i vol.  8vo,  Cam- 
bridge, 1836;  Conrad  Lagus,  “Oratio  de  Vita  Platonis,”  1538; 
“Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Plato,”  Edinburgh,  1660; 
Combes-Dounous,  “ Essai  historique  sur  Platon,”  etc.,  2 vols.,  1809 ; 
A.  Folker,  “Dissertatio  de  Vita  Platonis,”  1797  ; Andr£  Dacier, 
“Plato’s  Leben,  mit  einer  nahern  Angabe  seiner  philosophischen 
Lehrsatze,  aus  dem  Franzosischen;”  1S29;  I.  Ogienski,  “Pericles 
et  Plato:  Inquisitio  historica  et  philosophica,”  1838:  T.  van  Swin- 
deren,  “ Oratio  de  Platone  optimo  in  Legibus  condendis  Principe 
magistro,”  1807  ; also  the  articles  on  “ Plato  ” in  the  “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,”  in  Smith’s  “ Greek  and  Roman  Biography,”  etc.,  and  in 
the  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale,”  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hoefer. 

Plato,  [Gr.  UMtuv,]  an  eminent  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished  about  428-390  B.C., 
and  was  contemporary  with  Aristophanes.  He  attacked 
Cleon  and  other  demagogues  in  his  plays,  which  dis- 
played keen  wit,  vigour,  and  purity  of  style.  Many 
fragments  of  them  have  come  down  to  us.  According 
to  some  critics,  he  was  a writer  of  the  middle  comedy. 

Platof,  Platov,  or  Platow,  plVtof,  Hetman  of  the 
Cossacks,  was  born  on  the  Don  about  1760.  He  served 
as  general  in  the  Russian  army  which  marched  to  the 
aid  of  Prussia  in  1806.  He  harassed  the  retreating 
French  army  in  1812,  and  entered  Paris  with  a troop 
of  Cossacks  in  1814.  Died  in  1818. 

Platon.  See  Plato. 

Platon,  plVton,  (Lefshin  or  Leffschin,)  an  eminent 
Russian  prelate,  born  near  Moscow  in  1737.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  eloquent  pulpit  orator,  and  be- 
came court  preacher  to  Catherine  II.  He  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Moscow  in  1775,  and  Metropolitan  of  the 
Russian  Church  in  1787.  He  published  many  sermons 
and  theological  w'orks,  which  are  highly  commended. 
Died  in  November,  1812. 

Platone.  See  Plato. 

Platte-Montagne,  plit'mbN'tin',  (Matthew  van 
Pi.athen-Berch  or  Plattenberg,)  a Flemish  painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Antwerp  about  1606.  He  removed 
to  Paris,  where  he  painted  portraits  and  engraved  land- 
scapes. Died  in  1660.  His  son  Nicolas  (1631-1706) 
was  also  a painter  and  engraver. 

Plaute.  See  Plautus. 

Plauto.  See  Plautus. 

Plau'tus,  [Fr.  Plaute,  plot ; It.  Plauto,  plow'to,] 
(Marcus  Accius  or  Attius,)  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Roman  comic  poets,  was  a native  of  Sarsina,  in  Umbria. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  was  born  about  254,  or,  as  some 
say,  in  224  B.C.  In  his  youth  he  served  a baker  by 
grinding  corn  with  a hand-mill.  Little  is  known  of  his 
history.  According  to  Cicero,  he  died  in  184  B.c.  His 
plays  were  very  popular  in  his  own  time,  and  are  gen- 
erally admired  by  modern  critics.  His  elegance,  re- 
finement, and  wit  are  commended  by  Cicero  and  other 
ancient  critics.  Horace  censures  his  coarse  jests  and 
his  versification.  The  titles  of  his  extant  plays  are 
“Amphitruo,”  “Asinaria,”  “Aulularia,”  “ Bacchides,” 
“Captivi,”  “Curculio,”  “Casina,”  “ Cistellaria,”  “ Epi- 
dicus,”  “Menaechmi,”  “Mercator,”  “Miles  Gloriosus,” 
“ Mostellaria,”  “ Persa,”  “ Pcenulus,”  “ Pseudolus,”  “ Ru- 
dens,”  “Stichus,”  “Trinummus,”  and  “ Truculentus.” 
There  is  a good  English  version  of  Plautus  by  Bonnel 
Thornton.  The  “Captivi”  was  pronounced  the  most 
perfect  of  comedies  by  Lessing,  who,  as  a critic,  had 
scarcely  any  superior. 

See  Gronovius,  “ Lectiones  Plautinas,”  1740 ; Loman,  “ Speci- 
men critico-literarium  in  Plautum  et  Terentium,”  184s  ; Andesen, 
“ De  Vita  Plauti,”  1843;  Lessing,  “Von  dem  Leben  und  den 
Werken  des  Plautus,”  in  the  third  volume  of  his  works,  Berlin,  1838  ; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale “Foreign  Quarterly  Review” 
for  April,  1843. 

Play'fair,  (John,)  an  eminent  Scottish  mathemati- 
cian and  astronomer,  born  at  Benvie,  Forfarshire,  on  the 
10th  of  March,  1748,  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Saint  Andrew’s.  He  became  minister  of  the  parishes  of 


Liff  and  Benvie  in  1773,  and  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1785.  In  1805  he 
succeeded  Professor  Robison  as  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  same  university.  He  contributed  to 
the  “Edinburgh  Review”  many  articles,  among  which  is 
a review  of  La  Place’s  “Traite  de  Mecanique  celeste,” 
(1808.)  He  published  “Elements  of  Geometry,”  (1795,) 
which  was  extensively  used  in  schools,  “Illustrations 
of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth,”  (1802,)  and 
“Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy,”  (2  vols.,  1812.) 
Among  his  contributions  to  the  “Transactions”  of  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Society  are  “ Remarks  on  the  Astron- 
omy of  the  Brahmins,”  and  “ On  the  Solids  of  Greatest 
Attraction.”  He  wrote  the  article  “ Physical  Astronomy” 
for  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”  Died  in  1819. 

See  a “Life  of  J.  Playfair,’*  prefixed  to  his  collected  works  4 
vols.,  1822;  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary;’*  Jeffrey 
“ Miscellanies.** 

Play'fair,  (Sir  Lyon,)  an  English  chemist  and 
politician,  born  in  Bengal,  India,  in  1819.  He  studied 
at  Saint  Andrew’s,  and  at  Giessen  under  Liebig.  He 
became  in  1843  pro'essor  of  chemistry  in  the  Royal 
Institution  in  Manchester.  For  his  services  as  a com- 
missioner of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  he  was  made 
a Companion  of  the  Ba'h.  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1858. 
In  1868  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  universi- 
ties of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew’s.  He  took  office  as 
postmaster-general  in  1873,  and  in  1880  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  ways  and  means  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  retired  in  1883,  and  was  created  a K.C.B.  He 
has  published  a number  of  treatises  and  lectures  on 
chemistry. 

Playfair,  (William,)  a Scottish  political  writer  and 
ingenious  inventor,  born  near  Dundee  in  1759,  was  a 
brother  of  Professor  John  Playfair.  He  made  several 
useful  mechanical  inventions.  About  1814  he  became 
editor  of  Galignani’s  “ Messenger,”  in  Paris.  He  after- 
wards resided  in  London.  Among  his  numerous  works 
are  a “History  of  Jacobinism,”  (1795,)  and  “British 
Family  Antiquity,”  (9  vols.,  1809-12.)  Died  in  1823. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Play'ford,  (John,)  an  English  writer  on  music,  born 
in  1613;  died  in  1693.  His  son  E(enry  published 
“ Orpheus  Britannicus.” 

Pleas'on-ton,  (Alfred,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  1824,  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1844.  He  gained  the  rank  of  captain 
in  1855,  and  became  a brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
in  1862.  He  commanded  a body  of  cavalry  at  Antietam, 
September,  1862,  and  at  Chancellorsville,  May,  1863,  and 
had  the  chief  command  of  the  Union  cavalry  at  Gettys- 
burg, July  1-3,  1863.  He  served  in  Missouri  when  that 
State  was  invaded  by  General  Price  in  October,  1864. 

Pleas'ants,  (James,)  an  American  Senator,  born  in 
Virginia  in  1769.  He  was  a Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  1819  to  1822,  and  Governor  of  Virginia 
from  1822  to  1825.  Died  in  1836. 

Pleg'mund,  an  English  prelate  under  the  reign  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  890  a.d.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and 
virtues,  and  was  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  the 
king.  He  is  supposed  to  have  had  a part  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  “ Saxon  Chronicle.” 

See  W.  F.  Hook,  “Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,” 
vol.  i.  chap,  vi.,  i860. 

Pleiades,  plee(ya-d£z,  [Gr.  II \eui6e;  or  neAeiddcf ; Fr. 
Pleiades,  pl&'e-i d' ; Eng.  Pleiads,  plee'yads,  ] the 
daughters  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  were  seven  in  number, 
and  were  said  to  be  sisters  of  the  Hyades.  Their  names 
were  Electra,  Maia,  Taygete,  Alcyone,  Cel/eno, 
Sterope,  and  Merope.  According  to  one  legend,  they 
were  attendants  of  Diana,  and,  to  protect  them  from  the 
amorous  pursuit  of  Orion,  were  changed  into  doves  and 
placed  among  the  stars.  They  were  sometimes  called 
Atlantides. 

Plemp,  plSmp,  (Cornelis,)  a writer  of  Latin  poetry, 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1574;  died  in  1638. 

Plemp,  [Lat.  Plem'pius,]  (Vopiscus  Fortunatus,) 
a physician  and  writer,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1601,  be- 
came professor  at  Louvain  in  1633.  Died  in  1671. 


e as  k;  9 as  s;  g hard;  g as  j;  G,  h,  k,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  § as  2;  th  as  in  this.  (gJp^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Plempius.  See  Plemp. 

Plenck,  von,  fon  plSnk,  (Joseph  Jakob,)  a German 
surgeon  and  botanist,  born  at  Vienna  in  1738.  He  pub- 
lished, besides  other  works,  one  “ On  Diseases  of  the 
Eyes,”  (“  De  Morbis  Oculorum,”  1777,)  and  “Figures 
of  Medicinal  Plants,”  (“leones  Plantarum  medicina- 
lium,”  7 vols.,  1788-1804.)  Died  in  1807. 

See  Meusel,  “Gelehrtes  Deutschland.” 

Plessing,  plSs'sing,  (Friedrich  Victor  Lebrecht,) 
a German  philosopher,  born  near  Magdeburg  in  1752. 
He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Duisburg,  and  wrote 
two  works  on  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  entitled 
“Osiris  and  Socrates,”  (1783,)  and  “Memnonium,  or 
an  Essay  to  Unveil  the  Mysteries  of  Antiquity,”  (1787.) 
Died  in  1806. 

Plessis.  See  Duplessis  and  Richelieu. 

Plessis  d’Argentre.  See  Argentr£,  d\ 

Plessis-Mornay.  See  Mornay. 

Plessis-Praslin.  See  Choiseul. 

Pletho  or  Pletlion.  See  Gemistus. 

Pleville  le  Pelley,  pl&'vfel'  leh  pi'll',  (George 
Ren£,)  a French  admiral,  born  at  Granville  in  1726.  He 
fought  with  distinction  for  the  United  States,  (1778-83.) 
He  was  minister  of  the  marine  in  1797.  Died  in  1805. 

Pleyel,  pll'fel',  (Joseph  Etienne  Camille,)  a com- 
poser and  pianist,  was  born  at  Strasburg  about  1790. 
He  became  a partner  of  Kalkbrenner  in  the  fabrication 
of  pianos  in  Paris.  Died  in  1855. 

Pleyl,  pHl,  or  Pleyel,  pll'el,  (Ignaz,)  a celebrated 
composer,  father  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Ruppersthal, 
near  Vienna,  in  1756  or  1757.  Having  studied  under 
Haydn  and  subsequently  visited  Italy,  he  was  appointed, 
after  his  return,  chapel-master  at  Strasburg.  In  1795 
he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  established  a piano-manu- 
factory and  published  the  “ Bibliotheque  Musicale.”  His 
works  are  chiefly  pieces  of  instrumental  music,  which 
were  very  popular  in  his  time.  Died  in  1831. 

See  F £tis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Pline.  See  Pliny. 

Plinio.  See  Pliny. 

Plinius.  See  Pliny. 

Plin'i-us  Va-le-ri-a'nus,  the  reputed  author  of  a 
medical  work  called  “Medicinae  Plinianae  Libri  quinque.” 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  several  centuries 
after  the  Christian  era. 

Plin'y  [Fr.  Pline,  pl£n  ; It.  Plinio,  plee'ne-o]  the 
Elder,  (or,  more  fully,  Ca'ius  Plin'ius  Secun'dus,) 
a celebrated  Roman  naturalist,  was  born  at  Verona,  or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  Novum  Comum,  (the 
modern  Como,)  in  23  a.d.  He  served  in  the  army  in 
Germany,  under  Lucius  Pomponius,  and  returned  to 
Rome  about  the  age  of  thirty.  He  studied  law,  and 
practised  as  a pleader  for  a few  years.  He  was  after- 
wards procurator  in  Spain  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and 
became  a friend  and  favoured  officer  of  Vespasian.  We 
possess  but  little  other  information  of  his  public  life, 
except  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  command 
of  a fleet  stationed  at  Misenum.  In  August,  79  a.d., 
occurred  a great  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Observing  the 
immense  cloud  of  smoke  which  arose  in  the  form  of  a 
tree  from  the  volcano,  he  embarked  at  Misenum  on  a 
vessel  and  approached  nearer  to  the  scene  of  danger. 
He  calmly  noted  the  variations  of  the  portentous  phe- 
nomenon, amidst  the  shower  of  cinders  and  pumice- 
stones  which  fell  around  his  vessel,  and  landed  at  Stabia. 
In  the  ensuing  night  he  attempted  to  return  to  the  vessel, 
but  he  perished  on  land,  suffocated  by  ashes  or  sul- 
phurous exhalations.  This  was  probably  the  eruption 
which  destroyed  the  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 

He  left  historical  and  grammatical  works,  which  are 
lost.  The  only  work  of  Pliny  that  has  come  down  to  us 
is  his  “Natural  History,”  (“Naturae  Historiarum  Libri 
XXXVII.,”)  which  is  thus  characterized  by  Cuvier,  (in 
the  “ Biographie  Universelle  :”)  “ It  is  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  that  antiquity  has  left 
for  us,  and  the  evidence  of  an  erudition  very  wonderful  in 
a warrior  and  statesman.  In  order  to  appreciate  justly 
this  vast  and  celebrated  composition,  it  is  necessary  to 
direct  our  attention  to  the  plan,  the  facts,  and  the  style. 
The  plan  is  immense.  . . . He  includes  astronomy, 
natural  philosophy,  geography,  agriculture,  commerce, 


medicine,  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  natural  history  properly 
so  called.  . . . Pliny  was  not  an  observer  like  Aristotle  ; 
still  less  was  he  a man  of  genius,  capable,  like  that  great 
philosopher,  of  tracing  the  laws  and  relations  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  works  of  nature  are  formed 
and  arranged,  ( co-ordonnee. ) In  general,  he  is  only  a 
compiler.  ...  A comparison  of  his  extracts  with  the 
originals  which  are  extant,  especially  with  Aristotle, 
convinces  us  that  Pliny  did  not  prefer  to  take  from  the 
authors  he  consulted  that  which  was  most  important 
or  most  exact.  In  general,  he  prefers  the  singular  and 
marvellous.  ...  If  Pliny  has  for  us  little  merit  as  a 
naturalist  and  critic,  it  is  far  otherwise  in  respect  to  his 
talent  as  a writer,  and  the  vast  treasury  of  Latin  terms 
and  locutions  which  have  made  his  work  one  of  the  rich- 
est depositories  of  the  language  of  the  Romans.”  He 
was  a decided  pantheist,  and  had  no  faith  in  the  future 
existence  of  the  human  soul.  His  style  is  vigorous, 
condensed,  pointed,  and  abounds  in  antithesis.  Among 
the  best  editions  of  Pliny  is  that  published  by  Sillig, 
Hamburg.  “ His  profound  erudition,”  says  Buffon,  “ is 
enhanced  by  elevation  of  ideas  and  nobleness  of  style. 
He  not  only  knew  all  that  could  be  known  in  his  time, 
but  he  had  that  large  faculty  of  thinking  which  multi- 
plies science,  he  had  that  delicacy  (finesse)  of  reflection 
on  which  depend  elegance  and  taste,  and  he  imparts  to 
his  reader  a certain  freedom  of  spirit  and  boldness  of 
thought,  which  is  the  germ  of  philosophy.” 

See  Salmasius,  “ Exercitationes  Plinianae,”  1629;  A.  Jos.  A 
Turre  Rezzonico,  “ Disquisitiones  Plinianae,”  2 vols.,  1763-67; 
Paul  Eber,  “ Dissertatio  de  Vita  C.  Plinii,”  1556;  A.  L.  A.  F4e, 
“Eloge  de  Pline  le  Naturaliste,”  1821;  Bahr,  “ Geschichte  der 
Romischen  Literatur;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale.  ” 

Pliny  the  Younger,  [Fr.  Pline  le  Jeune,  plln  leh 
zhun,[  (or,  more  fully,  Cai'us  Plin'ius  Caecil'ius  Se- 
cun'dus,) a Latin  author  and  orator,  born  at  Comum, 
(now  Como,)  on  Lake  Larius,  (Lake  Como,)  in  61  or  62 
A.D.,  was  a nephew  and  adopted  son  of  the  preceding. 
He  was  a son  of  Caius  Caecilius  and  Plinia,  a sister 
of  Pliny  the  Elder.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  wrote  a 
Greek  tragedy.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Quintilian, 
and  practised  law  at  Rome.  After  he  had  held  other 
high  offices,  he  became,  in  103,  governor  or  proconsul 
of  Bithynia.  He  wrote  to  Trajan  a famous  letter,  in 
which  he  bore  testimony  to  the  good  morality  of 
the  Christians  and  requested  directions  in  relation  to 
their  treatment.  Although  he  was  a man  of  humane 
disposition,  he  enforced  the  law  which  condemned  to 
death  those  who  refused  to  abjure  their  religion.  He 
was  a friend  of  the  historian  Tacitus.  Pliny  wrote, 
besides  several  works  which  are  lost,  a “ Panegyric  on 
Trajan,”  which  is  greatly  admired,  and  left  a collection 
of  Letters,  in  ten  books,  which,  after  those  of  Cicero,  are 
perhaps  the  most  precious  relics  of  Roman  epistolary 
correspondence  that  have  come  down  to  us.  They  have 
been  translated  into  English  by  Lord  Orrery  and  Mr. 
Melmoth. 

See  Masson,  “Vita  Plinii  junioris,”  Amsterdam,  1709;  Cella- 
rius,  “Vita  Plinii;”  “Life  of  Pliny  the  Younger,”  prefixed  to  E. 
Thierfeld’s  German  version  of  his  Epistles,  etc.,  1828;  Olpe, 
“ Commentatio  de  C.  Plinio  Secundo,”  etc.,  1784;  Jules  Janin, 
“ Pline  le  Jeune  et  Quintilien,”  1838;  "Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nd- 
rale.” 

Ploos  van  Amstel,  plos  vfn  Im'stel,  (Cornelis,)  a 
Dutch  amateur  engraver  and  designer,  born  at  Amster- 
dam in  1726.  He  imitated  many  drawings  of  old  Italian, 
Flemish,  Dutch,  and  German  masters,  and  made  a rich 
collection  of  the  engravings  of  those  artists.  Died  about 
1800.  A collection  of  his  imitations  was  published  in 
1821. 

Plot,  (Robert,)  an  English  naturalist  and  antiquary, 
born  in  Kent  in  1641.  He  became  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Oxford  about  1684,  and  historiographer-royal  in  1688. 
He  published  a “Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire,” 
(1677,)  and  a “Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,”  (1686.) 
Died  in  1696. 

Plotin.  See  Plotinus. 

Plo-ti'na,  (Pompeia,)  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Tra- 
jan, is  represented  as  a woman  of  excellent  character. 
She  died  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  who  erected  a temple 
in  her  honour. 

Plo-ti'nus,  [Gr.  llAarivoc ; Fr.  Plotin,  plo'tlN';  Ger. 
Plotin,  plo-teen',]  an  eminent  Greek  philosopher  of  the 
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Neo-Platonic  school,  was  born  at  Lycopolis,  in  Egypt, 
in  204  a.d.  He  was  a pupil  of  Ammonius  Saccas.  In 
order  to  become  versed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Oriental 
sages,  he  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Gordian  against 
Parthia  in  243.  He  taught  philosophy  at  Rome  from 
245  A.D.  until  his  death,  and  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
emperor  Gallienus.  He  had  many  disciples.  He  died 
about  270  A.D.,  leaving  fifty-four  books  on  abstract  sub- 
jects of  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  which  are  extant 
and  have  exerted  an  important  influence  in  modern 
times.  His  life  was  written  by  Porphyry,  who  was  his 
disciple.  Plotinus  was  preferred  by  Longinus,  who  knew 
him  well,  to  all  other  philosophers  of  that  time.  “ He 
was  intensely  religious,”  says  Hallam,  “and  if  he  had 
come  a century  later  would,  instead  of  a heathen  phi- 
losopher, have  been  one  of  the  first  names  among  the 
saints  of  the  Church.” 

See  Porphyry,  “ Life  of  Plotinus,”  (in  Greek  ;)  Kirchner,  “Die 
Philosophie  des  Plotin,”  1854;  Daunas,  “Plotin  et  sa  Doctrine,” 
1848. 

Ploucquet,  ploo'ki',  (Godefrot,)  a metaphysician, 
born  at  Stuttgart  in  1716.  He  obtained  in  1750  the 
chair  of  logic,  etc.  at  Tubingen.  Among  his  numerous 
works  is  “Ground-Work  of  Speculative  Philosophy,” 
(“  Fundamenta  Philosophise  speculativae,”  1759,)  in  which 
he  expounds  the  system  of  Leibnitz.  Died  in  1790. 

See  J.  L.  Huber,  “Ploucquet’s  Denkmal,”  1790. 

Plougoulm,  ploo'goolm',  (Pierre  Ambroise, ) a 
French  judge,  born  at  Rouen  in  1796.  He  was  for  many 
years  procureur-general,  and  became  a counsellor  to  the 
court  of  cassation  in  1854. 

PISw'den,  (Edmund,)  an  eminent  English  lawyer, 
born  in  Shropshire  about  1517,  was  a zealous  Roman 
Catholic.  He  became  a serjeant-at-law  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  left  “ Reports  or  Commentaries”  of 
cases  tried  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Eliza- 
beth,— a work  of  high  reputation.  Died  in  1585. 

See  Allibone,  “ Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Plowden,  (Francis,)  an  Irish  historian  and  barrister, 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  a “ History  of  Ireland,” 
(1812.)  Having  been  prosecuted  for  libel,  he  retired  to 
France,  where  he  died  in  1829. 

See  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1804  ; “ Monthly  Review” 
for  May  and  January,  1796. 

Pluche,  plush,  (Noel  Antoine,)  an  ingenious  French 
writer  and  naturalist,  born  at  Rheims  in  1688.  He 
became  a priest  or  abbe,  and  lectured  on  history  and 
geography  at  Paris.  In  1732  he  published  a description 
of  the  outward  creation,  entitled  “ Spectacle  of  Nature,” 
(“Spectacle  de  la  Nature,”  9 vols.,)  which  had  great 
success  and  was  often  reprinted.  He  also  wrote  a work 
on  cosmogony,  entitled  “ History  of  the  Heavens,” 
(“Histoire  du  Ciel,”  2 vols.,  1739,)  and  other  works, 
and  produced  a version  of  the  Psalms,  which  is  com- 
mended. Died  in  1761. 

See  R.  £tienne,  “ filoge  de  Pluche.” 

Pluk'e-net,  (Leonard,)  an  English  botanist,  born 
in  1642.  Little  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  except 
that  in  his  old  age  he  was  appointed  by  Queen  Mary 
director  of  the  garden  at  Hampton  Court.  He  published 
a work  of  some  merit,  entitled  “ Phytographia,”  (1691- 
96,)  also  “ Almagestum  Botanicum,”  (1696,)  and  “ Amal- 
theum  Botanicum,”  (1705.) 

Plum'er,  (William,)  an  American  Governor,  born 
at  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  in  June,  1759.  He  studied 
law,  and  was  elected  a member  of  the  legislature  of 
New  Hampshire  eight  times,  was  a Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  1802  to  1807,  and  was  chosen  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire  in  1812.  He  was  re-elected  in  1816, 
1817,  and  1818.  His  latter  years  were  devoted  to  lite- 
rary pursuits.  Died  at  Epping,  New  Hampshire,  in  1850. 

See  a “ Life  of  William  Plumer,”  by  his  son  William,  1856. 

Plumer,  (William,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Epping,  New  Hampshire,  in  1790.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1819  to  1825.  He  published 
two  volumes  of  Poems.  Died  in  1854. 

Plumier,  plii'me-i',  ( Charles,  ) a distinguished 
French  botanist,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1646,  was  a pupil 
of  Tournefort.  He  explored  the  West  Indies  with  Su- 
rian  in  1689,  and,  soon  after  his  return,  published  a 
“ Description  of  the  Plants  of  America,”  (1693,  with  108 


good  plates,)  which  was  very  favourably  received.  By 
the  order  of  the  king,  he  revisited  America  in  1693  and 
1695.  1°  r7°3  he  produced  “New  Genera  of  American 
Plants, ”(“  Nova  Plantarum  American-arum  Genera.”)  He 
was  about  to  sail  for  Peru,  to  make  researches  on  the 
subject  of  quinquina,  (Peruvian  bark,)  when  he  died 
near  Cadiz  in  1704.  Among  his  works  is  a “Treatise 
on  the  Ferns  of  America,”  (1705,  with  172  plates,  ex- 
quisitely engraved.)  “This  magnificent  collection,”  says 
the  “ Biographie  Universelle,”  “is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  monuments  of  skill  and  patience  that  can 
be  named.” 

See  Nic£ron,  “ M^moires ;”  Mor£ri,“  Dictionnaire  Historique  ;” 
Haller,  “ Bibliotheca  Botanica.” 

Plum'mer,  (John,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  London 
in  1831,  removed  to  Northamptonshire.  He  published 
a volume  entitled  “Songs  of  Labour,”  (i860,)  and  is 
author  of  numerous  essays. 

Plum'mer,  (Joseph  B.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Massachusetts  about  1822,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1841.  Died  in  October,  1862. 

Plump'tre,  (James,)  an  English  clergyman  and 
dramatist,  born  in  1770.  He  obtained  the  living  of  Great 
Gransden  in  1812.  He  wrote  “Osway,”  (1795,)  and 
other  dramas,  and  “ Discourses  on  the  Amusements  of 
the  Stage,”  (1810.)  Died  in  1832. 

Plumptree,  (Edward  Hayes,)  an  English  scholar 
and  theologian,  born  in  1821.  He  became  dean  of  Wells 
in  1881.  Among  his  works  are  translations  of  Sophocles 
and  Hfschylus. 

Plum'ridge,  (Sir  James  Hanway,)  an  English  ad- 
miral, born  in  London  in  1787.  He  served  in  the  Baltic 
during  the  Russian  war,  (1854-55.)  Died  in  1863. 

PlOnk'et,  (Oliver,)  a Catholic  prelate,  born  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  Ireland,  about  1630.  He  received 
from  the  pope  the  title  of  Primate  of  Ireland  in  1669. 
He  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  on  a charge  of  treason,  in 
1681  ; but  his  innocence  was  afterwards  proved. 

PIQnk'ett  or  Plunket,  (William  Conyngham,) 
first  Lord  Plunkett,  an  eminent  Irish  orator  and  judge, 
was  born  at  Enniskillen  in  July,  1764.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1787.  Having  been  elected  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  he 
acquired  distinction  by  his  impassioned  speeches  against 
the  union  with  England,  in  1800.  He  acted  as  consul 
for  the  insurgents  who  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of 
1798.  He  became  solicitor-general  for  Ireland  in  1803, 
and  attorney-general  in  1805,  but  retired  from  office 
with  the  Whigs  in  1807.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he 
voted  with  the  Whigs  and  made  a few  speeches  that 
were  greatly  applauded.  He  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  University  of  Dublin  in  1812,  and  again  in 
1818.  He  was  a zealous  advocate  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation. He  was  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas 
in  Ireland  for  three  years,  (1827-30.)  About  1827  he 
was  created  a peer  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  from  1830  to  1841,  excepting 
an  interval  of  some  months  in  1834-35.  He  died  in  1854, 
leaving  the  title  to  his  son,  who  is  Bishop  of  Tuam. 

See  the  “Life,  Letters,  etc.  of  Lord  Plunkett,”  London,  1867; 
“ Edinburgh  Review”  for  July  and  October,  1867  ; “ Fraser’s  Maga- 
zine” for  June,  1867. 

Pluquet,  plii'ki',  (Franqots  Andr£  Adrien,)  a 
learned  and  judicious  French  writer,  born  at  Bayeux  in 
1716.  He  published  in  1757  an  “ Inquiry  into  Fatalism,” 
(3  vols.,)  which  is  commended.  His  best  or  most  popu- 
lar work  is  a “Dictionary  of  Heresies,”  (2  vols.,  1762.) 
He  obtained  in  1776  a chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the 
College  de  France,  Paris.  He  published  a translation 
of  the  classic  books  of  the  Chinese,  collected  by  Perc 
Noel,  (7  vols.,  1786.)  Died  in  1790. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litteraire;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^nerale.” 

Pluquet,  (Fr£d£ric,)  an  antiquary,  born  at  Bayeux 
in  1781,  was  a nephew  of  the  preceding.  He  wrote 
many  works  on  French  antiquities.  Died  in  1834. 

Flu'tar-ell,  [Gr.  ITAourapyof ; Lat.  Plutar'chuS;  Fr. 
Plutarque,  plii'tiRk';  It.  Plutarco,  ploo-taR'ko,]  an 
eminent  Greek  philosopher  or  moralist,  and  the  greatest 
biographer  of  antiquity,  was  a native  of  Chasronea,  in 
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Boeotia.  He  was  born  probably  about  50  A.D.,  as,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  he  studied  philosophy 
under  Ammonius,  at  Delphi,  in  66  a.d.  He  passed  some 
time  at  Rome,  where  he  lectured  on  philosophy,  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian  or  of  one  of  his  sons.  “ When  I 
was  in  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy,”  says  Plutarch, 
“ I had  not  leisure  to  study  the  Latin  tongue,  on  account 
of  the  public  commissions  with  which  I was  charged, 
and  the  number  of  people  that  came  to  be  instructed  by 
me  in  philosophy.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until  a late 
period  in  life  that  I began  to  read  the  Roman  authors.” 
(“  Life  of  Demosthenes.”)  Plutarch  resided  at  his  native 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  filled  several  mu- 
nicipal offices.  “As  to  myself,”  says  he,  “I  live  in  a 
little  town,  and  I choose  to  live  there,  lest  it  should  be- 
come still  less.”  He  had  a wife  named  Timoxena,  and 
several  children.  On  the  death  of  his  infant  daughter 
he  wrote  to  his  wife  a consolatory  letter,  in  which  he 
commemorated  her  conjugal  and  maternal  virtues,  with 
an  infusion  of  the  antique  sentiments  and  poetic  allu- 
sions which  render  his  writings  so  attractive.  He  was 
an  admirer  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  a decided 
opponent  of  Epicureanism.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  not  known ; but  it  is  supposed  that  he  attained  the 
age  of  seventy  or  more. 

Plutarch  was  a very  prolific  writer.  His  works,  by 
their  extent  and  variety,  constitute  perhaps  the  most 
copious  treasury  of  facts,  ideas,  and  traditions  which  we 
have  inherited  from  antiquity.  There  is  no  uninspired 
Greek  prose  author  whose  works  have  found  in  modern 
times  so  many  readers  and  admirers.  His  principal 
work  is  his  “Parallel  Lives”  (Bloc  IlapaAilyiloi)  of  eminent 
Greeks  and  Romans,  arranged  in  pairs.  The  biography 
of  each  Greek  is  accompanied  by  the  life  of  some  Roman 
as  a pendant,  and  the  latter  is  followed  by  a rather  minute 
comparison,  in  which  the  two  persons  are  measured 
together,  trait  for  trajt.  The  best  English  versions  of 
Plutarch’s  “Lives”  are  those  of  Sir  Thomas  North, 
(1612,)  of  Langhorne,  (1771,)  and  of  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,  (1859.)  Among  the  extant  works  of  Plutarch 
are  many  moral  essays,  which  were  translated  into 
French  by  Amyot.  His  morality,  less  rigid  than  that 
of  the  Stoics  and  less  speculative  than  that  of  Plato,  is 
generally  pure  and  practical.  Among  his  lost  works  are 
a “ Commentary  on  Homer,”  and  biographies  of  Pindar, 
Hesiod,  Scipio,  Epaminondas,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Ca- 
ligula, Claudius,  and  Nero. 

Respecting  Plutarch’s  merits  as  a writer,  we  extract 
the  following  passage  from  an  article  in  the  “Biographie 
Universelle,”  by  M.  Villemain.  Alluding  to  Plutarch’s 
truthful  and  naive  minuteness  in  the  delineation  of  his 
characters,  that  great  critic  remarks,  “ Perhaps  this  merit, 
which  all  recognize  in  Plutarch,  has  diverted  attention 
from  the  picturesque  beauty  of  his  style ; but  it  is  this 
double  character  of  eloquence  and  truth  which  has  ren- 
dered him  so  powerful  over  all  vivid  imaginations.  . . . 
This  immortal  vivacity  of  the  style  of  Plutarch,  seconded 
by  a happy  choice  of  the  noblest  subjects  that  can  occupy 
the  imagination  and  the  thoughts,  explains  the  prodigious 
interest  excited  by  his  historical  works.  He  has  painted 
man  as  he  is  ; he  has  worthily  recorded  the  greatest 
characters  and  most  admirable  actions  of  the  human 
species.  The  attraction  of  such  reading  will  never  pass 
away;  it  appeals  to  all  ages  and  conditions  of  life;  it 
kindles  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  commends  itself 
to  the  sober  wisdom  of  age.” 

See  Heeren,  “ De  Fontibus  et  Auctoritate  Plutarchi,"  1810; 
Nitzsch,  “Disputatio  de  Plutarcho,”  1849;  Ritter,  “ History  of 
Philosophy;”  Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Graeca Schoell,  “ His- 
toire  de  la  Literature  Grecque  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen£rale 
“ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1861. 

Plutarchus.  See  Plutarch. 

Plutarco.  See  Plutarch. 

Flutarque.  See  Plutarch. 

Pluto,  the  Italian  of  Plutus,  which  see. 

Plu'to,  [Gr.  II Xovtuv  ; Fr.  Pluton,  plii'tiN' ; It. 
Plutone,  ploo-to'ni,]  the  god  of  the  infernal  regions, 
was  also  called  Hades,  Orcus,  Dis,  and  Aidoneus. 
He  was  said  to  be  a son  of  Saturn  (Cronus  or  Kronos) 
and  Rhea,  and  a brother  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fable,  these  three  brothers  agreed  to  a 
division  of  the  world,  and  Pluto  obtained  as  his  portion 


the  subterranean  region,  the  realm  of  shades,  which  was 
called  Erebus  or  Hades,  and  the  entrance  of  which  was 
guarded  by  Cerberus,  a dog  with  three  heads.  Some 
poets  imagined  that  the  realm  of  Pluto  was  divided  into 
two  regions, — namely,  Tartarus,  in  which  the  wicked 
were  confined  and  punished,  and  Elysium,  or  the  Elysian 
Fields,  the  abode  of  the  good. 

The  most  remarkable  features  in  the  geography  of  the 
infernal  world  were  five  rivers, — namely,  AclTeron,  Co- 
cyTus,  Styx,  Phleg'ethon,  and  Le'the,  (Gr.  Ar/drj,)  the  river 
of  Oblivion.  Departed  souls  about  to  enter  Elysium 
drank  of  the  river  Lethe  and  forgot  all  their  troubles,  or, 
as  some  say,  forgot  all  the  past : 

“ Securos  latices  et  longa  oblivia  potant.”* 

Virgil:  JEneid , book  vi.  715. 

The  Styx  was  said  to  encompass  the  kingdom  of  Pluto 
seven  or  nine  times  with  its  circumvolutions,  and  was 
described  as  a sluggish  stream,  for  which  reason  it  was 
sometimes  called  the  Stygian  pool  or  lake.  The  souls 
of  the  dead  were  carried  across  the  Styx  in  a boat  by 
Charon.  The  gods  usually  swore  by  the  river  Styx. 
Phlegethon  was  described  as  a river  of  fire,  and  Cocytus 
as  a branch  or  affluent  of  the  Styx,  which  see. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  adventures  of  Pluto  was 
the  abduction  of  Proserpine,  whom  he  married.  The 
poets  feigned  that  he  possessed  a helmet  which  rendered 
the  wearer  invisible.  (See  an  ample  and  admirable  de- 
scription of  Pluto’s  dominions  in  Virgil’s  “Aineid,” 
book  vi.  passim. ) 

Pluton.  See  Pluto. 

Plutone.  See  Pluto. 

Plu'tus,  [Gr.  TDuovrog ; It.  Pluto,  ploo'to,]  in  the 
Greek  mythology,  the  god  of  riches,  was  said  to  be  a son 
of  Iasion  and  Ceres.  The  poets  relate  that  Jupiter  de- 
prived him  of  sight  in  order  that  he  might  distribute 
riches  blindly  and  bestow  his  favours  indiscriminately 
on  the  evil  and  the  good.  He  was  represented  as  lame, 
because  he  generally  comes  so  slowly  to  those  who  seek 
him  ; yet  he  had  wings,  to  indicate  how  swiftly  he  often 
forsakes  those  whom  he  seems  most  to  favour.  (See 
Kuvera.) 

Pluvinel,  de,  deh  plu've'nSl',  (Antoine,)  a French- 
man, noted  for  his  skill  in  horsemanship,  was  born  in 
Dauphine  in  1555.  He  was  under-governor  ( sous - 
gouverneur)  of  the  dauphin,  (Louis  XIII.,)  and  wrote  a 
work  called  “Manege  Royal,”  (1623.)  Died  in  1620. 

PliFvI-us,  (i.e.  “ the  rainy,”)  a surname  of  Jupiter 
among  the  Romans,  who  invoked  him  during  long 
droughts. 

Pluymer,  ploi'mer,  (Jan,)  a mediocre  Dutch  poet, 
born  at  Amsterdam,  wrote  during  the  reign  of  William 
III.  of  England,  and  published  a volume  of  verses  in 
1691. 

Po,  del,  d£l  po,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  painter  and  en- 
graver, born  at  Palermo  in  1610,  was  a pupil  of  Domeni- 
chino.  Died  at  Naples  in  1692.  Plis  son  Giacomo, 
born  at  Rome  in  1654,  was  a painter.  He  worked  at 
Naples  with  success.  Died  in  1726. 

Po-ca-hon'tas,  daughter  of  Powhatan,  an  Indian 
chief  of' Virginia,  is  celebrated  for  her  heroism  in  inter- 
ceding for  the  life  of  Captain  Smith,  who  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  her  father.  She  was  afterwards 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  married  to  John  Rolfe, 
an  English  gentleman.  Among  her  descendants  in  Vir- 
ginia was  the  celebrated  John  Randolph.  Died  in  1617. 

Poccetti,  pot-chet'tee,  properly  Bernardino  Bar- 
batelli,  (baR-bl-tel'lee,)  a skilful  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Florence  about  1542.  He  painted  figures,  landscapes, 
flowers,  and  draperies  with  success,  and  displayed  a 
great  fertility  of  invention.  Among  his  works  is  “ The 
Mission  of  the  Apostles.”  “ He  was  considered,’’  says 
Peries,  “the  Paul  Veronese  of  his  school.”  Died  at 
Florence  in  1612. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Pocci,  pot'chee,  (Franz,)  Count,  a poet  and  de- 
signer, of  Italian  origin,  was  born  at  Munich  in  1807. 
He  has  written  verses  and  tales. 

Pochard,  po'shiR',  (Jean,)  a French  ecclesiastic, 
born  near  Pontarlier  in  1715.  He  wrote  “Method  for 


# “They  quaff  profound  oblivion,  secure  from  pain  and  woe.” 
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the  Guidance  of  Souls,”  (“  Methode  pour  la  Direction 
des  Ames,”  1772.)  Died  in  1786. 

Pocholle,  po'shol',  (Pierre  Pomponne  Am£d£e,)  a 
French  revolutionist,  born  at  Dieppe  in  1764,  was  a 
membet  of  the  Convention  of  1792.  Died  in  1832. 

Pockels,  pok'kels,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a German 
moralist,  born  near  Halle  in  1757.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  “An  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Women,” 
(5  vols.,  1799-1802,)  and  “Man,”  (“  Der  Mann,”  4 vols., 
1805-08.)  Died  in  1814. 

Po'cock,  (Edward,)  an  eminent  English  divine  and 
Orientalist,  born  at  Oxford  in  1604,  studied  in  Corpus 
Christi  College.  He  passed  about  six  years  at  Aleppo 
as  chaplain  to  the  English  merchants,  (1630-36,)  and 
learned  Arabic,  Syriac,  Hebrew,  etc.  In  1636  he  be- 
came the  first  professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford.  Pocock  is 
said  to  have  been  the  best  Arabic  scholar  of  his  time  in 
England.  He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Childrey 
in  1643,  and  obtained  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford  in 
1648.  He  published  in  1648-50  “ Specimen  Historias 
Arabum,”  consisting  of  extracts  from  the  History  of 
Aboolfaraj,  (Abulpharagius,)  with  a Latin  version  and 
notes.  His  most  important  work  is  a Latin  translation 
of  the  entire  History  of  the  same  author,  which  was  pub- 
lished (with  the  original  text)  in  1663,  in  two  volumes. 
Died  at  Oxford  in  1691. 

See  a “Life  of  E.  Pocock,”  prefixed  to  his  theological  works,  by 
Leonard  Twells,  1740. 

Pocock,  (Edward,)  an  Oriental  scholar,  a son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  about  1646.  He  published  in  1671 
the  Arabic  text,  with  a Latin  version,  of  a work  of 
Ibn-Tofayl,  “Self-Taught  Philosopher,”  (“ Philosophus 
autodidactos.”) 

Pocock,  (Isaac,)  an  English  painter  and  dramatist, 
born  at  Bristol  in  1782  ; died  in  1835. 

Pococke,  po'kok,  (Richard,)  an  English  traveller, 
born  at  Southampton  in  1704.  He  travelled  in  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Syria,  etc.  in  1734-41,  and  published  a “ De- 
scription of  the  East  and  of  Some  Other  Countries,”  (3 
vols.,  1743-45,)  which  was  highly  esteemed.  He  became 
Bishop  of  Ossory  in  1756,  and  Bishop  of  Meath  in  1765. 
Among  his  other  works  is  a “ Description  of  the  Giants’ 
Causeway.”  Died  in  1765. 

Poczobut,  de,  deh  potch'o-boot,  (Martin,)  a Polish 
astronomer,  born  near  Grodno  in  1729  ; died  in  1810. 

Podestd,  po-dgs-ti',  ( Giambattista,  ) an  Italian 
Orientalist,  born  in  Istria.  He  became  professor  of 
Arabic  at  Vienna  in  1674,  and  published  “Grammatical 
Course  of  Oriental  Languages,”  (“Cursus  grammaticalis 
Linguarum  Orientalium,”  3 vols.,  1687-1703.) 

Podiebrad,  pod-ya'brfid,  (George,)  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, born  in  1420.  He  commanded  an  army  of 
Hussites  in  the  civil  war  about  1450,  and  was  elected 
king  in  1458,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Catholic 
nobles.  In  1466  he  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Paul 
II.,  because  he  maintained  the  right  of  communion 
under  two  forms.  The  pope  also  caused  a crusade  to 
be  preached  against  him.  In  1467  he  was  involved  in 
a war  against  Matthias  Corvinus,  whom  he  defeated. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  an  able  and  patriotic  ruler. 
He  died  in  1471,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ladislaus  of 
Poland. 

See  M.  Jordan,  “ Das  Konigthum  Georgs  Podiebrad,”  1861 ; 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Poe,  po,  (Edgar  Allen,)  a distinguished  American 
poet,  born  at  Baltimore  in  1811.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1826,  and,  having  spent  a year 
in  Europe,  became  successively  editor  of  the  “ Southern 
Literary  Messenger”  at  Charleston,  and  the  “Gentle- 
man’s Magazine”  and  “Graham’s  Magazine”  at  Phila- 
delphia. In  1844  he  took  charge  of  the  “Broadway 
Journal,”  New  York.  He  died  at  Baltimore,  in  1849, 
of  delirium  tremens.  Among  his  principal  prose  works 
are  “The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,”  “Tales  of  the 
Grotesque  and  Arabesque,”  and  “ The  Gold  Bug.”  His 
“ Raven”  and  other  small  poems  have  been  much  admired. 
He  also  wrote  a collection  of  critical  essays.  “ His 
poems,”  says  R.  W.  Griswold,  “are  constructed  with 
wonderful  ingenuity  and  finished  cyith  consummate  art. 
They  illustrate  a morbid  sensitiveness  of  feeling,  a 
shadowy  and  gloomy  imagination,  and  a taste  almost 


faultless  in  the  apprehension  of  that  sort  of  beauty  most 
agreeable  to  his  temper.” 

See  Griswold,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,”  and  a “ Memnii 
of  Poe,”  prefixed  to  a collection  of  his  works  published  by  R.  W. 
Griswold,  in  3 vols.  ; “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1858  ; “ North 
American  Review”  for  October,  1856;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  foi 
June,  1857. 

Poel,  van  der,  vin  der  pool,  (Egbert,)  a Dutch 
painter,  born  at  Rotterdam  about  1620.  He  painted 
landscapes,  interiors,  and  nocturnal  conflagrations  with 
success.  Died  about  1690. 

Poelemburg,  poo'lem-buRG',  (Cornelis,)  surnamed 
il  Brusco  and  il  Satiro,  an  eminent  Dutch  painter, 
born  at  Utrecht  in  15S6,  was  a pupil  of  Abraham  Bloe- 
maert.  After  spending  many  years  at  Rome  and  Florence, 
he  was  invited  to  England  by  Charles  I.,  for  whom  he 
painted  some  works.  He  excelled  in  landscape-painting, 
and  also  produced  several  historical  pictures.  Died  at 
Utrecht  in  1660. 

See  Charles  Blanc,  “ La  Vie  des  Peintres.” 

Poelitz.  See  Politz. 

Poellnitz.  See  Pollnitz. 

Poeppig.  See  Poppig. 

Poerio,  po-a're-o,  (Carlo,)  a liberal  Italian  politician, 
born  at  Naples  in  1803.  He  was  minister  of  public  in- 
struction at  Naples  for  a short  time  in  1848.  He  was 
arrested  by  order  of  the  Neapolitan  government  in 
July,  1849,  and  condemned  to  twenty-four  years’  im- 
prisonment and  hard  labour.  The  cruel  treatment 
inflicted  on  him  and  others  was  denounced  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  a famous  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  He 
escaped,  or  was  released,  about  1858,  after  which  he 
was  a member  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Died  in  1867. 

Poerio,  (Giuseppe,)  an  eloquent  Italian  advocate, 
born  at  Catanzaro,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding.  He 
was  an  active  supporter  of  the  republic  formed  at  Naples 
in  1799.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  procureur-general 
by  Murat.  Died  at  Florence  in  1843. 

Poerner.  See  Porner. 

Poerson,  po'£r's6n',  (Charles  FRANgois,)  a French 
painter  of  history,  born  in  Paris  about  1652 ; died  at 
Rome  in  1725. 

Pogge,  Le.  See  Poggio. 

Poggendorf,  pog'gen-doRf,  (Johann  Christian,)  a 
German  savant  and  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 
Berlin,  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1796.  He  became  in 
1824  editor  of  the  “ Annals  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.” 
Among  his  principal  works  is  a treatise  “ On  the  Mag- 
netism of  the  Voltaic  Pile,”  in  which  he  was  the  first 
to  explain  the  principles  of  the  multiplicator  and  its 
application. 

Poggi,  de’,  di.  pod'jee,  (Giuseppe,)  Chevalier,  an 
Italian  writer,  born  near  Piacenza  in  1761.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  French  legislative  body  from  1811  to  1814. 
He  wrote  “ On  Sincere  Reformation,”  (“  Delle  Emende 
sincere,”  3 vols.,  1791,)  and  other  works.  Died  in 
France  in  1842. 

Poggiani,  pod-jii'nee,  (GlULTO,)  an  Italian  scholar, 
born  at  Suna,  on  Lake  Maggiore,  in  1522.  He  was 
secretary  of  Carlo  Borromeo.  He  left  “ Epistles  and 
Orations,”  in  Latin,  (4  vols.,  1756-62,)  which  are  said  to 
be  elegant.  Died  in  1568. 

Poggio  Bracciolini,  pod'jo  brit-cho-lee'nee,  [Fr. 
Le  Pogge,  leh  pozh,]  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  a dis- 
tinguished Italian  scholar  and  reviver  of  learning,  was 
born  near  Florence  in  1380.  He  was  a pupil  of  John  of 
Ravenna,  was  appointed  apostolic  secretary  about  1413, 
and  served  several  successive  popes  in  that  capacity. 
He  rendered  important  services  to  literature  by  the  dis- 
covery of  ancient  manuscripts,  for  which  he  searched  in 
monasteries.  He  discovered  seven  orations  of  Cicero, 
twelve  plays  of  Plautus,  the  commentaries  of  Asconins 
Pedianus,  the  history  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and 
other  classic  works.  He  wrote  satires  against  the  monks 
and  clergy,  and  against  Filelfo,  with  whom  he  was  in- 
volved in  a long  and  acrimonious  controversy.  In  1435 
he  married  a young  lady  named  Selvaggia  Buondelmonti. 
After  this  event  he  resided  many  years  at  Florence,  and 
published  in  1437  a collection  of  letters,  which  were 
greatly  admired.  Having  passed  several  years  in  'Rome, 
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he  returned  to  Florence  about  1450,  and  was  appointed 
chancellor  there  in  1453.  Among  his  works.,  which  are 
a'.l  in  Latin,  are  a “ Dialogue  on  Nobility,”  (“  De  No- 
bilitate  Dialogus,”)  a “ History  of  Florence  from  1350 
to  1455,”  (“  Historia  Florentina,”  etc.,  1476,)  and  “ On 
the  Mutability  of  Fortune,”  (“De  Varietate  Fortunae.”) 
He  died  in  Florence  in  October,  1459. 

See  William  Shepherd,  “Life  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,”  1802; 
Thorschmidt,  “ Dissertatio  de  F.  Poggii  Bracciolini  Vita,”  1713  ; 
J.  Lenfant,  “ Poggiana,”  etc.,  2 vols.,  1720;  NicttRON,  “ML 
moires  C.  Nisard,  “ Les  Gladiateurs  de  ia  Republique  des  Let- 
tres;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale;”  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for 
October,  1836. 

Fohl,  pol,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a German  physician, 
born  near  Liegnitz  in  1706;  died  in  1780. 

Pohl,  (Johann  Emanuel,)  a German  botanist,  born 
at  Vienna  in  1784.  He  published,  in  Latin,  “ Descrip- 
tions and  Figures  of  Brazilian  Plants,”  (2  vols.,  1827-31,) 
and,  in  German,  “ Travels  in  Brazil,”  (2  vols.,  1832.) 
Died  in  1834. 

Poilly,  de,  deh  pwi'ye',  (Franqois,)  an  eminent 
French  engraver,  born  at  Abbeville  in  1622.  He  worked 
in  Rome  and  Paris,  and  engraved  some  works  of  Raphael, 
Giulio  Romano,  and  Poussin.  In  1664  he  received  the 
title  of  engraver  to  the  king.  Died  in  Paris  in  1693. 

Poilly,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a skilful  engraver,  a 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1669  ; 
died  in  Paris  in  1728. 

Poilly,  de,  (Nicolas,)  an  engraver,  born  at  Abbe- 
ville in  1626,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding.  He  was 
not  equal  to  his  brother  Francis.  Died  in  1696. 

Poin'dex-ter,  (George,)  an  able  American  states- 
man and  jurist,  born  in  Louisa  county,  Virginia.  Hav- 
ing removed  to  Mississippi,  he  was  appointed  in  1813 
United  States  judge  for  that  district,  and  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1817.  He  there  distinguished  himself 
by  his  eloquent  defence  of  the  course  of  General  Jack- 
son  in  the  Seminole  war.  He  was  afterwards  elected 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  in  1831  a Senator  of  the 
United  States.  He  became  an  opponent  of  President 
Jackson,  and  ceased  to  be  a Senator  in  1835.  Died 
in  1853. 

Poin'sett,  (Joel  Roberts,)  a distinguished  Ameri- 
can statesman  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  1779.  Having  been  several  times  elected 
to  Congress,  he  was  sent  in  1825  as  minister  to  Mexico 
by  President  Adams.  I11  the  contest  between  the  Nul- 
lification and  Union  parties  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
latter.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  by  President 
Van  Buren  in  March,  1837.  He  retired  from  that  office 
in  March,  1841,  after  which  he  was  not  employed  in  the 
public  service.  He  wrote  “ Notes  on  Mexico.”  Died 
in  December,  1851. 

See  the  “ National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  i. ; “ Democratic  Review”  for  February  and  March,  183S,  (with 
a portrait.) 

Poinsinet,  pwiN'se'nM,  ( Antoine  Alexandre 
Henri,)  a French  dramatist,  born  at  Fontainebleau  in 
1735.  He  wrote  several  successful  comedies  and  comic 
operas,  among  which  is  “ The  Circle,  or  Soiree  a la 
Mode,”  (1771.)  He  was  accidentally  drowned  at  Cor- 
dova, in  Spain,  in  1769. 

Poinsinet  de  Sivry,  pwi.N'se'n V deh  se'vRe', 
(Louis,)  a French  litterateur,  born  at  Versailles  in  1733. 
He  produced  a popular  tragedy,  named  “ Briseis,” 
(1759,)  and  various  other  works  of  little  merit.  He 
translated  Pliny’s  “Natural  History,”  (1771-81.)  He 
was  a brother-in-law  of  Palissot.  Died  in  1804. 

Poinsot,  pwiN'so',  (Louis,)  a French  geometer,  born 
in  Paris  in  1777.  He  published  in  1803  “Elements 
of  Statics,”  which  presents  new  and  ingenious  ideas. 
Among  his  other  works  is  a “Memoir  on  the  Applica- 
tion of  Algebra  to  the  Theory  of  Numbers,”  (1820.) 
He  was  elected  to  the  Institute,  in  place  of  La  Grange, 
in  1813.  In  1852  he  became  a senator.  Died  in  De- 
cember, 1839. 

Poiret,  pwi'ri',  (Jean  Louis  Marie,)  a French 
naturalist,  born  at  Saint-Quentin  about  1755.  He  pub- 
lished “Travels  in  Barbary,”  (2  vols.,  1789,)  a work  of 
merit,  a “Botanical  Dictionary,”  (20  vols.,  1789-1823,) 
which  forms  part  of  the  “Encyclopedic  Methodique,” 
and  “ The  Philosophical,  Literary,  and  Economical 


History  of  the  Useful  Plants  of  Europe,”  (7  vols.,  1825 
-29.)  Died  in  1834. 

See  Quekard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Poiret,  (Pierre,)  a French  philosopher  and  mystical 
writer,  born  at  Metz  in  1646.  He  became  a Protestant 
minister,  and  preached  at  Hamburg  and  Amsterdam.  It 
is  stated  that  he  rejected  the  light  and  guidance  of 
reason.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  besides  many  other  works, 
“The  Divine  Economy,”  (7  vols.,  1687.)  Died  in  1719. 

See  Niceron,  “ Memoires ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate. ” 

Poirier,  pwiTe-i',  (Germain,)  a French  monk,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1724.  He  wrote  a “History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  I.  of  France.”  Died  in  1803. 

Poirson,  pwini'sbN',  (Auguste  Simon  Jean  Chry- 
SOSTOME,)  a French  historian,  born  in  Paris  in  1795.  He 
was  principal  of  the  College  Charlemagne  from  1837  to 
1853.  His  chief  works  are  a “History  of  Rome,”  (2 
vols.,  1824-26,)  and  a “History  of  Henry  IV.,”  (2  vols., 

i8S7-) 

Poirson,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  geographer, 
born  in  the  Vosges  in  1760.  He  excelled  in  the  con- 
struction of  terrestrial  globes.  Died  in  1831. 

Pois,  Le,  leh  pwi,  (Antoine,)  a French  numismatist, 
born  at  Nancy  in  1525  ; died  in  1578. 

Pois,  Le,  (Charles,)  [Lat.  Caro'lus  Pi'so,]  a dis- 
tinguished physician,  born  at  Nancy,  France,  in  1563. 
He  published  a work  entitled  “ Book  of  Select  Observa- 
tions and  Counsels,”  (“  Selectiorum  Observationum  et 
Consiliorum  Liber,”  1618,)  which,  says  Weiss,  “assures 
to  him  the  reputation  of  a great  physician.”  Died  in  1633. 

Pois,  Le,  (Nicolas,)  the  father  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Nancy  in  1527,  was  a skilful  physician.  He 
published  a good  work  “ On  the  Knowledge  and  Cure 
of  Diseases,”  (“  De  Cognoscendis  et  Curandis  Morbis,” 
1580.)  Died  In  1587. 

Poiseuille,  pwi'zul'  or  pwi'zuh'ye,  (Jean  Louis 
Marie,)  a French  physician  and  physiologist,  born  in 
Paris  in  1799.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “Re- 
searches on  the  Course  of  the  Blood  in  the  Veins,” 

(1831-) 

Poissant,  pwi'sON',  (Thibaut,)  a French  sculptor, 
born  near  Crecy  in  1605  ; died  in  1660. 

Poisson,  pwi/siN',  (Nicolas  Joseph,)  a French 
ecclesiastic,  born  in  Paris  in  1637,  was  a disciple  of  Des- 
cartes. He  published  “ Delectus  Actorum  Ecclesiae 
Universalis,”  (2  vols.,  1706.)  Died  in  1710. 

Poisson,  (Raymond,)  a popular  French  comedian, 
born  in  Paris  in  1633  ; died  in  1690.  His  grandson, 
Francois  Arnoul,  (1696-1733,)  was  a favourite  comic 
actor  of  the  Parisian  stage. 

Poisson,  (Simeon  Denis,)  an  excellent  and  profound 
French  geometer,  born  at  Pithiviers  (Loiret)  on  the  21st 
of  June,  1781.  He  entered  the  Polytechnic  School  in 
1798,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  La  Grange  and  La 
Place.  He  became  professor  in  the  same  school  in 
1802,  a member  of  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes  in  1808,  a 
member  of  the  Institute  in  1812,  and  counsellor  of  the 
University  in  1820.  In  1811  he  published  an  excellent 
treatise  on  mechanics,  “Traite  de  Mecanique,”  (2  vols.) 
In  his  “New  Theory  of  Capillary  Action”  (1831)  he 
completes  the  researches  of  La  Place  by  superadding 
the  consideration  of  the  variation  of  density.  He  pub- 
lished a “ Mathematical  Theory  of  Heat,”  (2  vols.,  1835,) 
and  a treatise  on  the  theory  of  probabilities  applied  to 
judicial  trials,  “ Recherches  sur  la  Probability  des  Juge- 
rnents,”  etc.,  (1837.)  He  also  contributed  more  than 
three  hundred  memoirs  to  various  journals  and  periodi- 
cals. Among  these  is  a remarkable  treatise  “On  the 
Invariability  of  the  Mean  Movements  of  the  Grand 
Planetary  Axes.”  It  was  in  the  domain  of  mathematical 
physics  that  the  genius  of  Poisson  was  most  signally 
displayed.  He  brought  this  science  to  great  perfection, 
especially  in  its  application  to  static  electricity  and  mag- 
netism. In  1837  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a peer 
of  France,  although  he  never  was  a politician.  Died  in 
April,  1840. 

See  Arago,  “Notices  biographiques,”  tome  ii. : “Notice  sur 
Poisson,”  Orleans,  1840;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Poissonnier,  pwi'so'ne-i',  (Pierre,)  a French 
chemist  and  physician,  born  at  Dijon  in  1720.  Pie  was 
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sent  by  the  king  about  1760  on  a secret  mission  to  Eliza- 
beth of  Russia,  and,  on  his  return,  received  the  title  of 
councillor  of  state.  He  invented  an  apparatus  or  pro- 
cess to  convert  sea-water  into  fresh  water.  In  1764  he 
became  inspector  and  director  of  medicine  for  all  the 
hospitals  and  maritime  arsenals  of  France.  Died  in  1798. 

Poitevin,  pwit'viN', (Jacques,)  a French  astronomer, 
born  at  Montpellier  in  1742.  He  published  “An  Essay 
on  the  Climate  of  Montpellier,”  (1803.)  Died  in  1807. 

Poitevin,  (Pierre  Alexandre,)  a French  architect, 
born  at  Bordeaux  in  1782  ; died  in  1859. 

Poitevin,  (Robert,)  a French  physician,  born  proba- 
bly in  Poitou  about  1390.  He  was  employed  by  the 
queen,  and  by  Agnes  Sorel.  Died  in  1474. 

Poitevin  de  Maureillan,  pwdt'v&N'  deh  mS'r&'ySN', 
(Casimir,)  Vicomte,  a French  general,  born  at  Mont- 
pellier in  1772.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Austerlitz, 
in  1805,  and  at  Borodino,  in  1812.  Died  in  1829. 

Poitiers,  de,  (Diane.)  See  Diane. 

Poivre,  pwdvR,  (Pierre,)  a French  traveller,  born  at 
Lyons  in  1719.  He  visited  China  in  1740,  after  which 
he  became  an  agent  of  the  French  East  India  Company, 
and  went  to  the  Moluccas,  from  which  he  transplanted 
the  nutmeg-tree  and  other  spices  to  the  Isle  of  France. 
He  was  intendant  of  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon 
from  1767  to  1773.  He  is  said  to  have  exhibited  there 
an  almost  perfect  model  of  an  administrator  and  public 
benefactor.  Died  in  1786. 

See  Dupont  de  Nemours,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  Poivre,” 
1786;  A.  BouLLitE,  “Notice  sur  Poivre,”  1835. 

Poivre,  Le,  leh  pwavR,  a geometer,  born  at  Mons, 
Belgium,  lived  about  1700.  He  wrote  a “Treatise  on 
Sections  of  a Cylinder  and  Cone,”  (1704.) 

Poix,  pwi,  (Antoine  Claude  Dominique  Just,) 
Comte  de  Noailles  and  Prince  de  Poix,  a French  diplo- 
matist, born  in  Paris  in  1777  ; died  in  1846. 

Poix,  de,  deh  pwi,  (Louis,)  a learned  French  monk, 
born  in  the  diocese  of  Amiens  in  1714.  He  published 
a new  version  of  the  Psalms,  (1762,)  and  “Principles 
discussed  to  facilitate  the  Studyof  the  Prophetic  Books,” 
(16  vols.,  1755-64.)  Died  in  1782. 

Pojarski.  See  Pozharski. 

Polain,  po'liN',  (Mathieu  Lambert,)  a Belgian 
historian,  born  at  Liege  in  1808.  Plis  chief  work  is  a 
“ History  of  Liege,”  (“  Histoire  de  Pancien  Pays  de 
Liege,”  2 vols.,  1844-48,)  which  is  commended. 

Polanco,  po-lin'ko,  the  name  of  three  good  Spanish 
painters,  who  were  brothers  and  natives  of  Seville. 
The  latest  work  of  Carlos  Polanco  is  dated  1686. 

Pole,  [Lat.  Po'lus,]  (Reginald,)  a celebrated  Eng- 
lish cardinal  and  scholar,  was  born  in  Staffordshire  in 
1500.  His  mother,  Margaret  Plantagenet,  was  a niece 
of  Edward  IV.,  a daughter  of  George,  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, and  cousin-german  to  Queen  Elizabeth  who  was 
the  mother  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  became  Dean  of  Exeter  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He 
pursued  his  studies  at  Padua,  where  he  formed  friend- 
ships with  Erasmus,  Bembo,  and  Sadolet,  and  returned 
to  England  in  1525.  About  1531  he  lost  the  favour  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  his  opposition  to  the  divorce  of  Queen 
Catherine.  Having  retired  to  the  continent  for  safety, 
he  wrote  a famous  treatise  “For  the  Unity  of  the 
Church,”  (“Pro  Unitate  Ecclesiae,”)  printed  at  Rome 
without  date,  in  which  he  controverted  the  pretensions 
of  Henry  to  be  the  head  of  the  Church.  His  mother 
and  brother  were  executed  by  order  of  the  king,  and  he 
was  attainted.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  (1553) 
he  was  sent  by  the  pope  as  legate  to  England.  He  suc- 
ceeded Cranmer  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1555 
or  1556.  Historians  are  divided  in  opinion  in  relation 
to  his  complicity  in  the  persecutions  of  this  reign ; and 
his  character  is  commonly  represented  as  mild  and 
humane.  Died  in  1558. 

See  Beccadelli,  “Vita  Poli  Cardinalis,”  1553;  an  English  ver- 
sion of  the  same,  published  by  Pye  in  1766;  Froude,  “ History  of 
England;”  Thomas  Phillipps,  “Life  of  R.  Pole,”  1764;  Hume, 
“ History  of  England;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Polemburg.  See  Pdelemburg. 

Pol'e-mo  or  Pol'e-mon,  [Gr.  II oTdfiwv;  Fr.  Pol£- 
mon,  po'lVmiN',]  a Greek  philosopher,  born  at  Athens, 
or  in  Attica.  Pie  succeeded  Xenocrates  as  the  head 
of  the  old  Academy  about  315  B.C.,  and  wrote  several 


works,  which  are  not  extant.  Among  his  disciples 
were  Zeno  the  Stoic,  and  Arcesilaus.  Died  about 
272  B.C. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Gireca;”  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Polenio,  a Greek  writer,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  between  100  and  250  a.D.  He  left  a work  on 
Physiognomy,  which  is  extant.  He  is  quoted  by  Origen. 

Polemo  or  Polemon,  surnamed  Periege'tes,  [Fr. 
PolSmon  le  P£ri£g£;te,  po'li'mdN'  leh  pi're'i'zhit',] 
a Greek  geographer,  born  at  Samos  or  Sicyon,  obtained 
the  citizenship  of  Athens,  and  lived  about  200  B.c.  He 
wrote  many  works  on  geography,  etc.,  of  which  fragments 
are  extant. 

Polemo,  or  Polemo  the  Sophist,  a celebrated 
Greek  rhetorician,  born  at  Laodicea,  flourished  about 
130  A.D.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Smyrna,  and  obtained 
the  favour  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  He  wrote  several 
works,  which  are  lost,  except  two  orations.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

See  Philostratus,  “Vit$  Sophistarum ;”  Fabricius,  “Biblio- 
theca Graeca.” 

Polemon.  See  Polemo. 

Poleni,  po-la'nee,  (Giovanni,)  Marquis,  an  Italian 
natural  philosopher,  born  at  Venice  in  1683.  He  be- 
came professor  of  physics  at  Padua  in  1715,  and  suc- 
ceeded N.  Bernoulli  as  professor  of  mathematics  in  1719. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are  a “Dialogue  on  Celes- 
tial Vortices,”  (1712,)  and  “On  the  Mixed  Motion  of 
Water,”  (“De  Motu  Aquae  mixto,”  1717.)  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Died  in  1761. 

See  P.  Cossali,  “ Elogio  del  Professor  Poleni,”  1813  ; Fabroni, 
“Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium ;”  G.  Gennari,  “ Elogio  del 
Marchese  G.  Poleni,”  1839. 

Polenta,  da,  di  po-l§n'ti,  (Guido  Novello,)  became 
Lord  of  Ravenna  in  1275.  He  befriended  the  exiled 
Dante,  who  came  to  his  court  in  1319  and  remained 
there  until  his  death  in  1321.  Died  in  1323. 

Polentone,  po-l?n-to'ni,  [Lat.  Polento'nus,]  (Sec- 
co  or  Xicco,)  an  Italian  scholar  and  writer,  born  at 
Padua  about  1390.  Among  his  works  are  a “ Life  of 
Seneca,”  and  a comedy  called  “Catinia,”  (1842.)  Died 
about  1462. 

See  J.  E.  Kapp,  “Dissertatio  de  X.  Polentono,”  1733. 

Polevoi,  po'Hh-voi',  (Nikolai  Alkxievitch,  ) a 
Russian  litterateur  and  journalist,  born  in  Siberia  in  1796, 
became  in  1825  editor  of  the  “Moscow  Telegraph,”  a 
periodical  of  great  ability  and  influence,  which  was  after- 
wards suppressed  by  the  government  on  account  of  its 
liberal  views.  Among  his  works,  which  are  very  nume- 
rous, we  may  name  a “Life  of  Soovorof,”  (Suwarow,) 
a “Life  of  Peter  the  Great,”  (4  vols.,  1843,)  regarded  as 
the  best  life  of  that  sovereign  that  has  been  written,  the 
dramas  of  “Parasha  the  Siberian  Girl”  and  “The 
Grandfather  of  the  Russian  Fleet,”  and  a “ History  of 
the  Russian  People,”  a part  of  which  only  has  been 
published.  He  also  translated  “ Hamlet,”  and  wrote 
a number  of  valuable  critical  essays  on  Russian  litera- 
ture. Died  in  1846. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Folhem,  pol'hSm,  or  Folhelm,  pol'hSlm,  (Kristo- 
fer,)  a Swedish  engineer  and  mechanician,  born  in 
Gothland  in  1661.  Pie  invented  several  useful  machines, 
constructed  the  docks  at  Carlscrona,  and  obtained  a title 
of  nobility.  Died  in  1751. 

Poli,  po'lee,  (Giuseppe  Saverio,)  an  Italian  natural- 
ist and  physiologist,  born  at  Molfetta,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  1746.  He  became  professor  of  geography  and 
history  in  a military  school  at  Naples  about  1776,  after 
which  he  was  sent  by  the  king  to  France  and  England 
to  examine  educational  institutions  and  procure  scientific 
apparatus.  He  was  the  preceptor  of  the  prince  who 
reigned  as  Francis  I.  His  reputation  is  chiefly  founded 
on  an  excellent  work  on  testaceous  mollusca,  “ History 
and  Anatomy  of  the  Testacea  of  the  Two  Sicilies,” 
(“Testacea  utriusque  Siciliae  eorumque  Historia  et 
Anatome,”  2 vols.,  1791-95.)  The  third  volume  was 
published  in  1826.  “This  magnificent  work,”  says  Cu- 
vier, “represents their  anatomy  with  much  accuracy,  and 
throws  new  light  on  their  physiology.”  Died  in  1825. 

See  P.  N.  Giampaolo,  “Elogio  di  S.  Poli,”  1825;  Serafino 
Gatti,  “ Biografiadi  G.  S.  Poli,”  1825;  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli 
Italiani  illustri.” 
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Poli,  (Martino,)  an  Italian  chemist,  born  at  Lucca 
in  1662  ; died  at  Paris  in  1714. 

Po'li-as,  [Gr.  Tloluig,  from 7ro/Uf,  a “city,”]  (the  “ protec- 
tress of  cities,”)  a surname  of  Athena,  (Minerva.)  There 
was  at  Athens  a celebrated  temple  of  Athena  Polias. 

Polibio.  See  Polybius. 

Polidoro.  See  Caravaggio. 

Polier,  po'le-i',  (Antoine  No£,)  a Swiss  writer, 
born  in  1713,  was  a friend  of  Voltaire.  He  became 
pastor  of  Lausanne  in  1754,  and  wrote  articles  for  the 
“ Encyclopedic.”  Died  in  1783. 

Polignac,  de,  deh  po'Rn'yik',  (Auguste  Jules  Ar- 
mand  Marie,)  Prince,  a French  minister  of  state,  born 
at  Versailles  in  1780.  His  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Po- 
lignac, was  a favourite  of  Marie  Antoinette.  He  became 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  August,  1829,  and  the  chief 
minister  before  the  end  of  the  year.  His  ultramontane 
and  absolutist  policy  rendered  him  very  unpopular.  In 
consequence  of  the  victory  of  the  liberals  and  insurgents 
over  Charles  X.  in  1830,  he  was  arrested,  tried  for  treason, 
and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life.  He  was  re- 
leased in  1836,  and  retired  to  England.  Died  in  1847. 

See  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1832,  (by  Southey.) 

Polignac,  de,  (Melchior,)  a French  diplomatist  and 
Latin  poet,  born  at  Puy-en-Velay  (Upper  Loire)  in  1661. 
He  was  sent  in  1695  as  ambassador  to  Poland,  where 
by  his  address  he  induced  a majority  of  the  electors  to 
choose  the  French  prince  De  Conti  as  king  in  1697.  He 
succeeded  Bossuet  in  the  French  Academy  in  1704.  In 
1712  he  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  of 
Utrecht.  He  became  a cardinal  in  1713.  He  acquired 
a high  literary  reputation  by  his  Latin  poem  (in  refu- 
tation of  Lucretius)  entitled  “Anti-Lucretius,  sive  de 
Deo  et  Natura  Libri  novem,”  (1745.)  Died  in  1742. 
Voltaire,  in  his  “Temple  du  Gout,”  praises  Polignac 
as  a successful  opponent  of  Lucretius,  and  as  one  who 
combined  the  qualities  of  Virgil  and  Plato  : 

“ Reunissnnt  Virgile  avec  Platon, 

Vengeur  du  Ciel  et  vainqueur  de  Lucrfece.” 

See  Chrysostome  Faucher,  “ Histoire  du  Cardinal  de  Po- 
lignac,” 2 vois.,  1777;  Dortous  de  Mairan,  “iSloge  du  Cardinal 
de  Polignac,”  1742;  Saint-Simon,  “M^moires;”  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  Generate. ” 

Poliniere,  po'le'ne^iR',  (Pierre,)  a French  natural 
philosopher,  born  near  Vire  in  1671.  He  gained  dis- 
tinction at  the  College  of  Harcourt  as  a teacher  of  natural 
philosophy  by  the  experimental  method,  and  published 
“Experiments  in  Physics,”  (1709.)  Died  in  1734. 

Poliorcetes.  See  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

Polit,  po'le',  Polite,  po'lit',  or  Le  Poli,  leh  po'le', 
[Lat.  Poli'tus,]  (Jean,)  a Flemish  poet,  born  at  or 
near  Liege  about  1554;  died  after  1601. 

Politi,  po-lee'tee,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  scholar, 
born  at  Florence  in  1679.  He  became  professor  of 
eloquence  at  Pisa  in  1733.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  an  edition  of  Eustathius’s  “ Commentary  on 
Homer,”  with  a Latin  version  and  notes,  (3  vols.,  1730- 
35.)  Died  in  1752. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium.” 

Politi,  (Lancelot.)  See  Catharinus. 

Politian,  po-lish'e-an,  [It.  Poliziano,  po-16t-se-d'no  ; 
Lat.  Politia'nus  ; Fr.  Politien,  po'le'se-S.N',]  (An- 
gelo,) a celebrated  Italian  classical  scholar  and  poet, 
born  at  Montepulciano,  (Mons  Politianus,)  in  Tuscany,  in 
July,  1454.  His  family  name  was  Ambrogini.  Hestudied 
Latin  under  Cristoforo  Landino,  and  Greek  under  An- 
dronicus  of  Thessalonica.  About  1468  he  wrote  stanzas, 
in  Italian,  in  honour  of  Giuliano  de’  Medici,  which  were 
much  admired.  He  was  patronized  by  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici,  who  employed  him  as  preceptor  of  his  sons  and 
treated  him  as  a friend  as  long  as  he  lived.  As  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Florence,  he  acquired  a 
high  reputation.  He  produced  elegant  Latin  versions 
of  the  History  of  Herodian,  of  the  Manual  of  Epictetus, 
and  of  the  “ Charmides”  of  Plato.  He  wrote  notes  on 
Ovid,  Catullus,  Pliny  the  Younger,  and  other  Latin 
authors.  Among  his  works  are  Latin  odes  and  epi- 
grams, and  a Latin  poem  called  “ Rusticus.”  “ In  his 
Latin  poems,”  says  Ginguene,  “ we  find  the  fire  of  an 
imagination  truly  poetic,  and  that  taste  and  elegance 
which  were  the  natural  attributes  of  his  mind.”  Died 
at  Florence  in  1494. 
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“ In  1480  or  1483,”  says  Hallam,  “ Politian  was  placed 
in  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  eloquence  at  Florence, 
a station  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most 
honourable  which  any  scholar  could  occupy.  It  is 
beyond  controversy  that  he  stands  at  the  head  of  that 
class  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  envy  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries  attested  his  superiority.  In  1489  he 
published  his  once  celebrated  1 Miscellanea,’  consisting 
of  one  hundred  observations  illustrating  passages  of 
Latin  authors.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe.”)  He  was  characterized  by  Erasmus  as  “ rarum 
naturae  miraculum,”  (“a  rare  miracle  of  nature.”) 

See  Serassi,  “Vita  di  A.  Poliziano;”  F.  Otto  Mencken,  “ His- 
toria  Vitae  A.  Poiitiani,”  1736;  William  P.  Greswell,  “ Memoirs 
of  Angelus  Politianus,”  etc.,  1801  ; Fabroni,  “ Elogj  di  Dante,  di 
A.  Poliziano,”  etc.,  1800 ; D.  Moller,  “ De  Politiano,”  1698  : Long- 
fellow, “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  N.  A.  Bonafous,  “ De 
A.  Poiitiani  Vita  et  Operibus,”  1845;  Bayle,  “Historical  and 
Critical  Dictionary;”  Tiraboschi,  “ Storia  della  Letteratura  Ita- 
liana;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate ;”  “Lives  of  the  Italian 
Poets,”  by  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing  ; “Italian  Narrative  Poetry,” 
in  the  “ North  American  Review”  for  October,  1824,  (by  Prescott.) 

Politianus  or  Politiano.  See  Politian. 

Politien.  See  Politian. 

Politus.  See  Polit. 

Politz  or  Poelitz,  po'lits,  (Karl  Heinrich  Lud- 
wig,) a German  historian,  born  at  Ernstthal  in  1772. 
He  became  professor  of  history  and  statistics  at  Leipsic 
in  1815.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  a “History 
of  Saxony  and  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,”  (3  vols.,  1808-10,) 
and  “ Political  Sciences  according  to  the  Ideas  of  our 
Epoch,”  (5  vols.,  1823-28.)  Died  in  1838. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Poliziano.  See  Politian. 

Polk,  p5k,  (James  Knox,)  the  eleventh  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg  county, 
North  Carolina,  on  the  2d  of  November,  1795,  and  re- 
moved with  his  father  to  Middle  Tennessee  in  1806. 
He  graduated  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
about  1816,  and  studied  law.  He  was  elected  a member 
of  Congress  from  Tennessee  in  1825  and  at  several  suc- 
ceeding elections.  In  1835  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Democrats.  He 
was  also  Speaker  of  the  twenty-fifth  Congress,  (1837-38.) 
In  1839  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Tennessee  for  two 
years.  At  the  election  of  1841  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Whig  candidate  for  Governor.  In  1844  Polk  and  Dallas 
were  nominated  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  by  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  which 
on  the  first  ballot  had  not  given  Mr.  Polk  a single  vote. 
His  competitor  was  Henry  Clay.  The  principal  issue  in 
this  election  was  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  Mr. 
Polk  was  pledged  to  promote.  He  was  elected,  receiving 
one  hundred  and  seventy  electoral  votes  out  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  which  was  the  whole  number. 
He  appointed  James  Buchanan  secretary  of  state,  and, 
after  the  formal  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union, 
(1845,)  involved  the  country  in  an  aggressive  war  against 
Mexico,  which  began  in  May,  1846.  The  army  of  the 
United  States,  commanded  by  General  Scott,  after 
several  victories,  took  the  city  of  Mexico  in  September, 
1847.  The  Mexicans  obtained  peace  by  the  cession  of 
Upper  California  and  New  Mexico.  A dispute  with  the 
British  government  about  the  boundary  of  Oregon  was 
settled  during  his  administration,  by  an  agreement  that 
the  parallel  of  490  should  be  the  dividing  line.  He  re- 
tired from  office  in  March,  and  died  at  Nashville  in 
June,  1849. 

See  L.  Chase,  “ History  of  the  Administration  of  James  K. 
Polk,”  1850  ; Levi  Woodbury,  “ Eulogy  on  James  K.  Polk,”  1850. 

Polk,  (Leonidas,)  an  American  who  became  famous 
for  his  twofold  character  of  bishop  and  general,  was 
born  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  in  1806,  and  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1827.  He  was  ordained  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  about  1831,  and  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Loui- 
siana in  1841.  In  1861  he  took  arms  against  the  Union, 
with  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  activity  and  zeal  in  the  Confederate  service. 
He  occupied  Columbus,  Kentucky,  in  September,  1 86 r, 
and  evacuated  it  about  the  1st  of  March,  1862.  He 
commanded  a division  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April, 
1862,  and  served  as  lieutenant-general  at  the  battle  of 
Stone  River,  which  ended  January  2,  1863.  He  led  a 
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corps  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  September  19-20, 
1863.  He  was  killed  near  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Georgia, 
in  June,  1864. 

See  a notice  of  General  Bishop  Polk  in  “Southern  Generals,” 
1865. 

Follajuolo,  pol-li-yoo-o'lo,  (Antonio,)  an  eminent 
Italian  painter  and  sculptor,  born  at  Florence  in  1426  or 
1431,  was  also  a skilful  goldsmith.  His  master-piece  of 
painting  is  “ The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Sebastian.”  He 
was  invited  to  Rome  by  Innocent  VIII.,  for  whom  (with 
the  aid  of  his  brother  Pietro)  he  made  a monument  to 
Sixtus  IV.  He  excelled  in  composition  and  in  knowledge 
of  anatomy.  Died  in  1498. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Pollajuolo,  (Pietro,)  a painter  and  sculptor,  born  at 
Florence  about  1434,  was  a brother  of  the  preceding, 
whom  he  aided  in  many  of  his  paintings  and  sculptures, 
but  was  less  eminent  than  he.  Died  in  1498. 

Pollajuolo,  (Simone.)  See  Cronaca. 

Pollet,  po'li',  (Joseph  Michel  Ange,)  a French 
sculptor,  born  at  Palermo  in  1814.  He  became  a resi- 
dent of  Paris  about  1844,  and  obtained  a first  medal  in 
1850.  His  works  adorn  the  Tuileries  and  other  imperial 
palaces. 

Pollet,  (Victor  Florence,)  a French  painter  and 
engraver,  born  in  Paris  about  1810.  He  gained  by  his 
engravings  the  prize  of  Rome  in  1838,  and  a medal  of 
the  first  class  in  1849. 

Pol'lex-fen,  (Sir  PIenry,)  an  English  judge,  born 
probably  in  Devonshire.  He  was  counsel  for  the  bishops 
in  their  famous  trial,  (1688.)  He  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  1689.  Died  in  1692. 

See  Foss,  “The  Judges  of  England.” 

Pollich,  pol'liK,  (Johann  Adam,)  a German  natural- 
ist, born  at  Lautern  in  1740.  He  published  a good  Flora 
of  the  Palatinate,  “ Plistoria  Plantarum  in  Palatinatu 
Electorali  sponte  nascentium,”  (1776.)  Died  in  1780. 

Pollich,  ( Lat.  Pollich'ius,]  (Martin,)  a German 
physician,  eminent  for  learning,  born  at  Mellerstadt, 
was  an  ancestor  of  the  preceding.  He  became  in  1503 
professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  rector.  He  published  “ La- 
conismi,”  (1504,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1513. 

See  Boerner,  “ Vita  Pollichii,”  1751 ; Bismark,  “Vita Pollichii,” 
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Pollichius.  See  Pollich. 

Pol'li-o,  (Astnius,)  a sophist  or  philosopher,  born  at 
Tralles,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  taught  at  Rome  about  50 
B.c.,  and,  according  to  Suidas,  wrote  a commentary  on 
Aristotle’s  treatise  “ On  Animals.” 

Fol'li-o,  [Fr.  Pollion,  po'Ie'iN',]  (Caius  Asinius,) 
an  eminent  Roman  orator,  author,  and  patron  of  litera- 
ture, was  born  at  Rome  in  76  B.c.  Pie  was  a partisan 
of  Caesar  in  the  civil  war  which  began  in  49  B.c.,  and 
crossed  the  Rubicon  with  that  chief.  He  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  in  48,  and  commanded  in  Spain 
against  Sextus  Pompey  at  the  time  of  Caesar’s  death,  44 
B.c.  Having  taken  arms  for  Antony  and  Octavius,  he 
obtained  the  office  of  consul  by  their  influence  in  40 
B.c.  and  saved  the  patrimony  of  Virgil  from  confiscation. 
Virgil  addressed  to  him  the  fourth  eclogue  in  40  B.C., 
and  the  eighth  eclogue  soon  after  that  date.  Pollio 
retired  from  the  public  service  about  the  year  38,  and 
remained  neutral  in  the  war  between  Octavius  and  An- 
tony. He  founded  the  first  public  library  at  Rome,  and 
patronized  Virgil,  Horace,  and  other  poets.  He  wrote  a 
valuable  history  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  and  several 
poems,  which  were  praised  by  Virgil.  None  of  these 
works  are  extant.  His  excellence  as  an  orator  is  attested 
by  Quintilian  and  other  ancient  writers.  He  was  also 
•distinguished  as  a critic.  He  had  a son  named  C.  Asi- 
nius Gallus.  (See  Gallus.)  Died  in  4 a.d. 

See  Thorbecke,  “Commentatio  de  C.  A.  Pollionis  Vita  et  Stu- 
diis,”  1820;  Ekerman,  “ Dissertatio  de  C.  A.  Pollione,”  1745; 
Appian,  “De  Bello  Civili;”  De  Bugny,  “Pollion,  ou  le  Sifecle 
d’Auguste,”  4 vols.,  1808  ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Pollio,  (Trebellius,)  a Roman  historian  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Constantine  I.  He  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  “ Historia  Augusta,”  to  which  he  con- 
tributed the  lives  of  the  two  Valerians,  of  the  two 
Gallieni,  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  of  Claudius. 


Pollnitz  or  Poellnitz,  (Karl  Ludwig,)  a German 
adventuier  and  historical  writer,  bom  at  Issumin  (Prus- 
sia) in  1692.  He  was  appointed  grand  master  ot  cere- 
monies by  Frederick  the  Great.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  “ Saxe  galante,”  (1737,)  which  narrates 
the  amouis  of  King  Augustus,  and  “A'lemoires  du  Baron 
de  Poellnitz,”  (3  vols.,  1734.)  Died  in  1775. 

Pollock,  (Sir  Frederick,)  an  English  judge,  born 
in  London  in  1783.  He  became  attorney-general  in  1834, 
andloid  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  1844,  which 
position  he  held  until  1866.  Died  in  1870.  His  son 
Charles  Edwaid  was  appointed  a baron  of  the  exchequer 
and  knighted  in  1873. 

Pollock,  (Sir  George,)  a distinguished  English 
general,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  London 
in  1786.  In  1802  he  entered  the  military  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  in  which  he  steadily  rose.  In 
1841  Major-General  Pollock  was  sent  into  Afghanistan 
to  the  relief  of  Sir  Robert  Sale  and  a British  lorce  shut 
up  in  Jellalabad;  alter  forcing  the  Khybtr  Pass  he 
defeated  the  Afghans,  took  possession  of  Cabul,  and 
accomplished  the  release  he  had  been  sent  to  effect. 
For  these  achievements  he  received  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  and  was  made  a G.C.B.  He  was 
afterwards  constable  of  the  Tower.  Died  in  1872. 

Pol'lok,  (Robert,)  a British  poet,  born  at  Muirhouse, 
in  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  in  17980c  1799.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  chose  the  profession 
of  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  obtained  a license  as 
minister  in  the  United  Secession  Church  in  1827,  but 
his  health  was  already  fatally  impaired  by  excessive 
study.  His  reputation  is  founded  on  “ The  Course  of 
Time,”  (1827,)  a didactic  poem,  which  found  many  ad- 
mirers, especially  among  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
religious  poetry.  It  contains  some  beautiful  and  many 
powerful  passages,  but  it  has  great  defects,  and  is  not 
considered  very  attractive  as  a poem,  apart  from  its 
religious  and  moral  doctrines.  “ The  Course  of  Time,” 
says  Moir,  “ is  a very  extraordinary  poem,  vast  in  its 
conception,  vast  in  its  plan,  vast  in  its  materials,  and 
vast,  if  very  far  from  perfect,  in  its  achievement.”  “ The 
Course  of  Time,”  says  Professor  Wilson,  “ for  so  young 
a man,  was  a vast  achievement.  . . . He  had  much  to 
learn  in  composition.  . . . But  the  soul  of  poetry  is 
there,  though  often  dimly  enveloped ; and  many  passages 
there  are,  and  long  ones  too,  that  heave  and  hurry 
and  glow  along  in  a divine  enthusiasm.”  He  wrote, 
in  prose,  “Tales  of  the  Covenanters.”  Died  near 
Southampton  in  September,  1827. 

See  “ Life  of  R.  Pollok,”  by  his  brother,  1842 ; Chambers, 
“Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen;”  “Blackwood’s 
Magazine”  for  June,  1827. 

Polluche,  poTiish',  (Daniel,)  a French  antiquary, 
born  at  Orleans  in  1689.  He  wrote  a “ Description  of 
Orleans,”  (1736.)  Died  in  1768. 

Pol'lux,  a demi-god  of  classic  mythology,  and  a 
brother  of  Castor.  See  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Pol'lux,  ( J ulius,)  a Greek  grammarian,  whose  proper 
name  was  Polydeuces,  was  born  at  Naucratis,  in  Egypt, 
about  130  a.d.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius and  Commodus,  and  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens  in 
the  reign  of  the  latter.  His  works  are  all  lost,  except 
his  “ Onomasticon,”  a kind  of  dictionary  of  Greek  words, 
(not  in  alphabetical  order,)  which  is  highly  prized.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca.” 

Pol'lux,  (Julius,)  a Byzantine  writer,  who  lived  in 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  He  wrote  a “Chronicle, 
or  Universal  History  from  the  Creation  to  the  Time  of 
Valens,”  which  is  extant. 

Po'lo,  (Gaspar  Gil,)  a Spanish  poet  and  novelist, 
born  at  Valencia  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  a lawyer  and  a professor  of  Greek. 
He  gained  celebrity  by  a poetical  romance,  entitled 
“ Diana  in  Love,”  (“  Diana  enamorada,”)  which  was 
translated  into  English,  French,  and  Latin. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Polo,  (Jayme,)  called  the  Elder,  a Spanish  painter, 
born  at  Burgos  in  1560,  was  a good  colorist.  Died 
in  1600. 
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Polo,  (Jayme,)  the  Younger,  a painter,  born  at 
Burgos  in  1620 ; died  at  Madrid  in  1655. 

Fo'lo,  (Marco,)  [Fr.  Marc  Pol,  mtitk  pol,  (or  Paul, 
pol,)]  a famous  Venetian  traveller,  born  about  1252, 
was  a son  of  Niccolo  Polo,  a merchant  of  noble  rank. 
About  1255  Niccolo  and  his  brother  Matteo,  or  Mafifeo, 
commenced  an  extensive  expedition,  with  a stock  of 
precious  stones,  which  they  sold  to  a Tartar  chief  on 
the  Volga.  They  arrived  in  1261  at  Bokhara,  where 
they  learned  the  Mongol  language.  Accepting  the  in- 
vitation of  a Persian  envoy  whom  they  met  at  Bokhara, 
they  accompanied  him  to  the  court  of  Kooblai  Khan, 
the  Great  Mogul,  who  ruled  over  China  and  Tartary. 
This  prince  received  them  favourably,  and  accredited 
them  as  his  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  whom  he  desired  to 
send  to  him  a hundred  learned  men  to  teach  his  Mongol 
subjects.  They  returned  home  in  1269,  and  found  that 
the  pope  had  died  in  1268.  His  successor,  who  was 
not  elected  until  1271  or  1272,  gave  them  letters  to 
Kooblai  Khan,  to  whom  they  returned  accompanied  by 
young  Marco.  They  arrived  at  the  court  of  Kooblai 
in  1275.  Marco  learned  several  Asiatic  languages,  and 
obtained  the  favour  of  the  Khan,  who  sent  him  on  im- 
portant missions  to  China  and  other  provinces.  He 
was  the  first  European  that  entered  China,  in  which 
he  passed  several  years.  Having  obtained  the  consent 
of  Kooblai  Khan,  the  three  Venetians  quitted  his  ser- 
vice about  1292,  and,  embarking  on  the  coast  of  China, 
came  to  Ormuz  by  water,  and  reached  Venice  in  1295, 
with  many  diamonds,  rubies,  etc.  of  great  value.  Marco 
commanded  a galley  in  a battle  against  the  Genoese,  by 
whom  he  was  taken  prisoner.  During  his  long  cap- 
tivity he  composed  a narrative  of  his  adventures,  by  the 
aid  of  notes  which  he  had  written  previously.  It  is  said 
that  a French  version  of  his  book  was  made  under  his 
direction.  His  narrative  produced  a great  sensation, 
and  was  translated  into  many  languages,  but  for  several 
ages  was  regarded  as  a tissue  of  fictions  or  gross  ex- 
aggerations. The  researches  and  revelations  of  suc- 
cessive centuries  have  more  and  more  confirmed  his 
veracity;  and  it  is  now  recognized  that  his  services  had 
great  influence  on  the  progress  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce. “ When  in  the  long  series  of  ages,”  says  M. 
Walckenaer,  “we  search  for  three  men  who  by  the 
grandeur  and  influence  of  their  discoveries  have  con- 
tributed most  to  the  progress  of  geography  or  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  globe,  the  modest  name  of  the 
Venetian  traveller  presents  itself  in  the  same  line  with 
the  names  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Christopher 
Columbus.”  He  died  about  1324.  Among  the  best 
editions  of  his  book  is  that  of  Baldelli,  “II  Milione  di 
Messer  Marco  Polo,”  (4  vols.,  1827.)  An  English  ver- 
sion, by  Marsden,  was  published  in  1818. 

See  Placido  Zurla,  “Di  M.  Polo  e degli  altri  antichi  Viag- 
giatori,”  etc.,  1818  ; Stein,  “ Ueber  den  Venetianer  M.  Polo,”  1821  ; 
G.  B.  Baldelli,  “Vita  di  M.  Polo,”  1827;  G.  Pauthier,  article 
“Polo,”  in  the“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale “London  Quar- 
terly Review”  for  January,  1819,  and  July,  1868. 

Polonceau,  po'ldN'so',  (Antoine  R£mi,)  a French 
engineer,  born  at  Rheims  in  1778.  As  engineer-in-chief 
of  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  he  constructed  a road 
over  Mont  Cenis  about  1812.  Among  his  works  is  the 
Pont  du  Carrousel  at  Paris,  (1834.)  He  wrote  several 
professional  works.  Died  in  1847.  His  son,  Jean  Bar- 
th£lemy  Camille,  (1813-59,)  was  distinguished  as  a 
railway  engineer  and  director. 

Poltrot  de  Mere,  poPtRo'  deh  meh-ri',  (Jean,)  a 
FVench  fanatic,  who  assassinated  Francis,  Duke  de 
Guise,  in  1563.  He  was  executed  the  same  year. 

Polus.  See  Pole. 

Po'lus,  a Sophist  of  Agrigentum,  lived  about  400  B.C., 
and  was  a disciple  of  Gorgias.  He  wrote  a work  on 
rhetoric. 

Polus,  (Matthew.)  See  Poole. 

Polwhele,  poKwheel,  (Rev.  Richard,)  an  English 
antiquary  and  poet,  born  at  Truro  in  1759  or  1760. 
Among  his  works  is  a “ History  of  Cornwall.”  Died 
in  1838. 

Polysenus,  pol-e-ee'nus,  [Tlohyai-vo;,]  of  Lampsacus, 
was  an  eminent  mathematician  ; but,  having  become  a 
friend  and  disciple  of  Epicurus,  he  renounced  geometry, 
as  unworthy  of  his  notice. 


Folyaenus,  a Macedonian  writer,  who  lived  about 
150  a.d.  He  wrote  a work  on  “Stratagems  in  War,” 
which  he  dedicated  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Verus.  It 
is  extant,  and  is  prized  for  the  numerous  anecdotes  and 
facts  which  he  has  collected,  and  which  are  not  found 
elsewhere. 

Polybe.  See  Polybius. 

Polybius.  See  Polybus. 

Po-lyb'i-us,  [Gr.  HoXv6iog  ; Fr.  Polybe,  po'lib';  It. 
Polibio,  po-lee'be-o,]  a celebrated  Greek  historian,  born 
at  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  about  206  B.c.  He  was  a 
son  of  Lycortas,  who  succeeded  his  friend  Philopoemen 
as  general  of  the  Achaean  League  in  182  B.c.  Polybius 
obtained  in  169  B.c.  command  of  the  cavalry  raised  to 
fight  for  the  Romans  against  Perseus ; but  his  ser- 
vices were  declined  by  the  Roman  general.  In  167  the 
Romans  transported  to  Italy,  as  hostages  or  exiles,  one 
thousand  Achaeans,  among  whom  was  Polybius.  He 
found  a home  in  the  house  of  Paulus  Aimilius,  and 
became  the  preceptor  of  his  son  Scipio,  afterwards  the 
famous  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.  A warm  friend- 
ship was  formed  between  this  pupil  and  Polybius,  who 
accompanied  him  in  all  his  campaigns.  He  witnessed  the 
conquest  and  destruction  of  Carthage,  (146  B.c.,)  soon 
after  which  he  went  to  Greece  and  exerted  his  influence 
with  some  success  to  procure  favourable  terms  for  the 
conquered  Achaeans.  He  afterwards  devoted  himself 
to  the  completion  of  a general  history,  for  which  he  had 
been  preparing  himself  for  some  years  by  studies  and 
by  journeys  to  Egypt,  Spain,  Gaul,  etc.  The  exact  date 
of  his  death  is  unknown.  Lucian  states  that  he  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two.  His  great  work,  entitled  Kafto- 
Ai Kr/,  KOLvrj  laropla,  (“Universal  History,”)  comprised  the 
period  from  220  to  146  B.c.,  and  consisted  of  forty 
books,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  lost.  We  have  the 
first  five  books  entire,  and  many  fragments  and  extracts 
of  several  other  books.  His  impartiality,  his  love  of 
truth,  his  sound  judgment  and  experience  in  military 
and  civil  affairs,  render  this  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  reliable  histories  that  have  ever  been  written  by  an 
uninspired  writer.  He  is  thus  briefly  characterized  by 
Cicero : “ Polybius  bonus  auctor  in  primis.”  Livy’s 
account  of  events  after  the  second  Punic  war  appears 
to  be  much  like  a translation  from  Polybius.  The  latter 
despised  or  neglected  rhetorical  ornaments,  and  was 
deficient  in  imagination.  His  style,  consequently,  is 
not  attractive.  He  aimed  only  to  instruct,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  critics,  carried  too  far  his  didactic  and 
moralizing  tendency.  He  wrote,  also,  a “ Life  of  Phi- 
lopcemen,”  and  a “Treatise  on  Tactics.”  “Polybius 
and  Arrian,”  says  Macaulay,  “ have  given  us  authentic 
accounts  of  facts  ; and  here  their  merit  ends.  They 
were  not  men  of  comprehensive  minds ; they  had  not 
the  art  of  telling  a story  in  an  interesting  manner.” 
(“Essay  on  History,”  1828.)  An  English  version  of 
Polybius,  by  Hampton,  (1772,)  is  commended. 

See  K.  W.  Nitzsch,  “Polybius  zur  Geschichte  antiker  Politik,” 
etc.,  1842;  L.  F.  Heyd,  “Vita  Polybii,”  1812;  Van  Heusde, 
“ School  van  Polybius  of  Geschiedkunde  voor  the  negentiende 
eeuw,”  1841;  F.  H.  Bothe,  “Polybiana,”  1844;  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Generale.” 

Pol'y-bus,  [Gr.  TlohoBog  ; Fr.  Polybe,  pofl^b',]  a 
king  of  Corinth,  who  was  said  to  have  educated  or 
adopted  CEdipus. 

Polybus  [TlohiSoc]  or  Polybius,  a pupil  and  son-in- 
law  of  Hippocrates,  lived  in  the  island  of  Cos  about  400 
B.c.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  sect  of  Dogmatici. 
Several  treatises  usually  printed  with  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates are  ascribed  to  Polybus  by  many  critics. 

Pol'y-carp,  [Gr.  noi.fi/cap7rof  ; Lat.  Polycar'pus  ; Fr. 
Polycarpe,  po'le'kiRp',]  an  eminent  martyr  and  Father 
of  the  Christian  Church,  of  whose  early  history  we 
have  no  authentic  record.  Irenaeus  states  that  Polycarp 
had  intercourse  with  John  and  others  of  the  apostles, 
and  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Smyrna  by  the  apostles. 
According  to  some  writers,  he  was  ordained  by  Saint 
John.  He  was  Bishop  of  Smyrna  when  Ignatius  of 
Antioch  passed  through  that  city  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
which  occurred  between  107  and  116  A.D.  Polycarp 
visited  Rome  in  his  old  age,  and  had  a conference  with 
Anicetus,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  differed  from  the 
Eastern  churches  in  relation  to  the  time  for  the  obser- 
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vance  of  Easter.  He  suffered  martyrdom  by  fire  at 
Smyrna  about  166  a.d.  A letter  from  the  church  of 
Smyrna  on  the  subject  of  his  death  is  still  extant.  The 
only  work  of  Polycarp  that  remains  is  a short  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  which  is  prized  because  numerous 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  are  quoted  in  it. 

See  Tillemont,  “ Memoires  eccl&iastiques  Cruciger,  “Ora- 
tio  de  Polycarpi  Vita,”  1543  ; “ Life  of  Polycarp,  Bishopof  Smyrna,” 
London,  1847  '•  Comte  de  Coetlosquet,  “Vie  de  S.  Ignace  et  de 
S.  Polycarpe,”  1852. 

Polycarpe  or  Polycarpus.  See  Polycarp. 

Fol-y-ehar'mus,  [IToXvxap/tog,]  a Greek  sculptor  of 
unknown  date.  Pliny  mentions  his  statue  of  “Venus 
washing  herself,”  which  was  at  Rome  in  his  time. 

Folycleitus.  See  Polycletus. 

Pol'y-cles,  [flo/tu/c/tyf,]  a Greek  sculptor,  who  lived 
about  370  B.C.,  was  probably  an  Athenian.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  who  says  he  made  a celebrated  statue 
of  a hermaphrodite. 

Another  sculptor  named  Polycles  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  flourishing  about  155  B.c.  Pausanias  notices 
some  works  of  Polycles;  but  it  is  doubtful  which  of  these 
two  he  refers  to. 

Folyclete.  See  Polycletus. 

Pol-y-cle'tus  or  Fol-y-clFtus,  [Gr.  IToituKActrof ; 
Fr.  PoLYCLfeTE,  po'le'kl&t',]  a Greek  statuary  of  great 
celebrity,  was  also  a sculptor  and  architect.  He  was  a 
native  of  Sicyon  or  Argos,  and  was  a pupil  of  Ageladas, 
the  Argive  statuary,  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  mas- 
ter of  Phidias.  The  works  of  Polycletus  were  probably 
executed  between  452  and  412  B.c.  He  surpassed  all 
statuaries  of  his  time  except  Phidias,  and  equalled  the 
latter  in  beauty  if  not  in  sublimity.  He  once  gained 
the  first  prize  for  a statue  of  an  Amazon,  in  competition 
with  Phidias  and  other  artists.  His  master-pieces  in 
bronze  were  a statue  of  a young  man  called  “ Diadu- 
menos”  binding  his  head  with  a fillet,  “ Doryphorus  the 
Spear-Bearer,”  the  Amazon  noticed  above,  and  a statue 
called  the  K avCyv,  (“  Canon,”)  because  it  was  recognized 
as  a perfect  model  of  the  human  figure.  Some  critics 
maintain  that  this  last  statue  was  the  “ Doryphorus.” 
None  of  his  works  was  more  celebrated  than  a colossal 
ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Juno,  which  adorned  a temple 
near  Argos.  He  was  architect  of  a theatre  at  Epidaurus, 
which  was,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world.  Cicero  and  Pliny  agree  in  the  opinion 
that  Polycletus  brought  the  art  of  statuary  to  perfection. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Aristides,  Canachus,  Atheno- 
dorus,  and  Phrynon. 

See  Pliny,  “Natural  History;"  £meric  David,  “Vies  des 
Artistes  anciens  et  modernes ;”  K.  O.  Muller,  “ Handbuch  der 
Archaologie  der  Kunst.” 

Polycletus,  another  statuary  of  Argos,  is  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  as  a different  person  from  him  “ who  made 
the  statue  of  Juno,”  and  as  a pupil  of  Naucydes,  (who 
flourished  about  410  B.C.)  Several  works  are  variously 
attributed  to  this  Polycletus  and  to  his  more  celebrated 
namesake. 

Polycletus  of  Larissa,  a Greek  historian  of  un- 
known date.  He  wrote  a history  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  is  not  extant. 

Polycrate.  _ See  Polycrates. 

Po-lyc'ra-tes,  [Gr.  TLoAvicpaTTi; ; Fr.  Polycrate, 
po'le'kRit',]  tyrant  of  Samos,  usurped  the  royal  power 
about  532  B.c.  He  formed  a powerful  navy,  and  con- 
quered some  other  islands.  He  patronized  literature 
and  the  arts,  and  constructed  some  grand  public  works. 
His  court  was  the  resort  of  eminent  artists  and  poets, 
among  whom  was  Anacreon.  He  defended  Samos  with 
success  against  an  attack  of  the  Spartans  and  Corinthians. 
In  522  B.C.  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Sardis  by  the  satrap 
Orcetes,  who  treacherously  put  him  to  death. 

See  Herodotus,  “ History,”  book  iii. ; Veegens,  “ Dissertatio 
historica  de  Polycrate  Samio,”  1839.  Forapopular  legend  respecting 
Polycrates,  see  Schi  ller’s  poem  entitled  “ Der  Ring  des  Polykrates.  ” 

Polycrates,  an  Athenian  orator  and  Sophist,  who 
was  a contemporary  of  Socrates.  He  taught  at  Athens 
and  Cyprus. 

Pol-y-dec'tes,  [Ho?.v6enTr];,]  a Greek  sculptor,  who 
worked  at  Rome  in  the  first  century  after  Christ. 

Polydeuces.  See  Pollux. 

Polydore.  See  Polydorus. 


Polydore  Vergil.  See  Vergil. 

Pol-y-do'rus,  |Gr.  Tlo/iydupog ; Fr.  Polydore,  po'- 
le'doR',]  a son  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  was  King  of 
Thebes,  and  the  father  of  Labdacus. 

Polydorus,  [Eng.  Polydore,  pol'e-dor,]  the  youngest 
son  of  Priam,  was,  according  to  the  ancient  poets,  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Polymestor,  King  of  Thrace,  by  his 
father,  who  sent  with  him  a large  sum  of  money.  Poly- 
mestor killed  the  young  prince  and  appropriated  the 
money. 

Polydorus,  a king  of  Sparta,  was  a son  of  Alca- 
menes,  and  the  father  of  Eurycrates.  He  lived  about 
725  B.C. 

Polydorus,  a sculptor  of  Rhodes,  aided  Agesander 
(who  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  father)  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  famous  group  of  Laocoon.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny. 

Pol-y-euc'tus,  [Gr.  II o\vevaTos ; Fr.  Polyeucte,  po'- 
le'ukt',]  an  Athenian  orator,  lived  about  325  b.c.  He 
was  a political  friend  of  Demosthenes,  and  an  adversary 
of  Phocion. 

Folygnote.  See  Polygnotus. 

Pol-yg-no'tus,  [Gr.  lloAvyvuroc ; Fr.  Polygnote, 
po'lig'not';  Ger.  Polygnotos,  po-lig-no'tos,]  an  excel- 
lent Greek  painter,  born  in  the  island  of  Thasos,  was  a 
son  and  pupil  of  Aglaophon.  He  flourished  from  about 
460  to  430  B.c.,  was  a contemporary  of  Phidias,  and  was  a 
brother  of  the  painter  Aristophon.  He  became  a citizen 
of  Athens  and  a friend  of  Cimon,  who  employed  him  to 
ornament  the  temple  of  Theseus.  He  painted  gratui- 
tously the  Poecile  or  portico  of  Athens.  After  the  death 
of  Cimon  (449  B.c.)  Polygnotus  probably  retired  from 
Athens,  and  applied  himself  to  the  decoration  of  the 
great  temple  at  Delphi.  He  is  styled  “ the  Homer  of 
painting,”  because  he  treated  his  subjects  in  an  epic 
rather  than  a dramatic  spirit.  Pliny  represents  him  as 
the  first  who  painted  women  with  transparent  or  shining 
drapery,  (lucida  veste,)  and  the  first  who  contributed 
much  to  the  progress  of  the  art.  He  had  imagination 
in  the  highest  degree.  In  allusion  to  the  ideal  charac- 
ter and  moral  expression  of  his  works,  Aristotle  calls 
him  an  ethic  painter.  The  same  critic  says,  in  another 
passage,  Polygnotus  represented  men  better  than  they 
are,  (or  superior  to  nature.)  Among  his  works  were 
the  “Capture  of  Troy,”  and  the  “Visit  of  Ulysses  to 
the  Lower  World.” 

See  Pliny,  “Natural  History;”  Pausanias,  i.,  ix.,  and  x. ; 
Sillig,  “Catalogus  Artificum Suidas,  “Polygnotus;”  Otto 
Jahn,  “Die  Gemalde  des  Polygnotos  in  der  Lesche  zu  Delphi,” 
1841  ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G tine  rale.” 

Pol-y-his'tor,  [Ao^viarup,]  (Alexander,  or  Alex- 
ander Cornelius,)  a Greek  geographer  and  historian, 
born  in  Phrygia  or  Miletus,  lived  at  Rome  about  80  B.c. 
He  was  surnamed  Polyhistor  on  account  of  his  great 
learning,  and  is  often  quoted  by  Pliny  the  Elder.  He 
wrote  a description  of  many  countries,  in  forty  books. 
None  of  his  works  are  extant. 

Polyide.  See  Polyidus. 

Pol-y-hym'ni-a  or  Po-lym'ni-a,  [from  rroAt'r, 
“much,”  or  “many,”  and  ty/vof,  a “hymn,”  or  “song,”] 
the  name  of  the  muse  who  presided  over  singing  and 
rhetoric,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  inventress  of 
harmony. 

Pol-yf-i'dus,  [Gr.  TloMidoc ; Fr.  Polyide,  po'leTd',]  a 
soothsayer  of  classic  mythology,  who  was  fabled  to  have 
restored  to  life  Glaucus,  a son  of  Minos.  This  story 
was  a favourite  subject  of  ancient  poets  and  artists. 

Polyidus,  [IIoAwdo?,]  an  Athenian  poet,  musician,  and 
painter,  lived  about  400  B.c.  His  productions  (dithy- 
rambs) were  very  popular. 

Pol-y-mes'tor  or  Pol-ym-nes'tor,  a fabulous  king 
of  Thrace,  was  said  to  have  been  a son-in-law  of  Priam. 
He  murdered  Polydorus,  which  see.  His  story  is  related 
with  much  variation  by  different  writers,  some  of  whom 
say  that  he  killed  his  own  son  by  mistake  instead  of 
Polydorus. 

Pol-ym-nes'tus  [no/iy/ryurof]  or  Pol-ym-nas'tus 

of  Colophon,  an  epic  and  lyric  poet,  and  musician,  lived 
about  660  B.c. 

Polynice.  See  Polynices. 

Pol-y-m'ces  or  Pol-y-nei'ces,  [Gr.  IIoAtim/cyf  ; Fr. 
Polynice,  po'le'niss',]  a son  of  CEdipus,  King  of  Thebes, 
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and  Jocasta.  He  made  an  agreement  with  his  brother 
Eteocles  that  they  should  each  reign  one  year  alternately. 
Eteocles,  having  reigned  the  first  year,  refused  to  resign 
the  throne.  The  cause  of  Polynices  was  espoused  by 
Adrastus,  King  of  Argos,  who  led  the  famous  expedition 
against  Thebes.  Polynices  and  Eteocles  killed  each  other 
in  single  combat. 

See  Sophocles,  “CEdipus  et  Colonus;”  Euripides,  “Plioe- 
nissae.” 

Polypheme.  See  Polyphemus. 

Pol-y-phe'mus,  [Gr.  HoMxpT/fioe ; Fr.  Polypheme, 
po'leTim',]  a Cyclops  or  giant  of  Sicily,  who  was  said 
to  have  one  eye  in  his  forehead,  and  was  called  a son  of 
Neptune.  Homer  relates  in  the  “ Odyssey”  a famous 
adventure  of  Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus.  (See, 
also,  Virgil’s  “ Aineid,”  book  iii.  617-676.) 

Pol-ys-per'-ehon,  [Gr.  Uohjanepxuv,]  a Macedonian 
general,  who  in  332  B.c.  obtained  command  of  a division 
in  the  phalanx  of  Alexander.  He  served  in  the  cam- 
paign of  India,  and  was  second  in  command  of  a body 
of  veterans  which  Craterus  conducted  home  in  323  B.c. 
During  the  absence  of  the  regent  Antipater  in  321,  he 
had  the  chief  command  in  Macedonia  and  Greece. 
He  became  regent  in  319  B.C.,at  the  death  of  Antipater, 
who  designated  him  as  his  successor.  A coalition  was 
formed  against  him  by  Antigonus  and  Cassander,  who 
expelled  him  from  Macedonia  in  316  B.c.  In  310  he 
raised  an  army  to  obtain  the  crown  for  Heracles,  (a  son 
of  Alexander  and  Barsina,)  but,  having  been  corrupted 
by  Cassander,  he  procured  the  assassination  of  that 
youth.  Died  after  303  B.C. 

See  Grote,  “History  of  Greece;”  Diodorus  Siculus,  books 
xvii.-xx. ; Droysen,  “ Geschicbte  der  Nachfolger  Alexanders.” 

Polystrate.  See  Polystratus. 

Fo-lys'tra-tus,  [Gr.  TLolvoTparnr ; Fr.  Polystrate, 
po'lfe'stRit',]  a Greek  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  suc- 
ceeded Hermarchus  as  the  head  of  the  school.  He 
lived  probably  about  250  b.c. 

Po-lyx'e-na,  [Gr.  Tlolvfjevii;  Fr.  Polyxene,  po'Ifek'- 
s&n',]  a daughter  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy,  was  beloved 
by  Achilles.  According  to  one  tradition,  she  was  sacri- 
ficed by  the  Greeks  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles. 

Polyxene.  See  Polyxena. 

Pomarancio,  po-mi-rin'cho,  the  surname  of  N iccol6 
Circignani,  (chfeR-chfen-yi'nee,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Pomarancio,  near  Volterra.  He  worked  in  Rome,  and 
aided  Titian  in  the  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican.  One  of 
his  latest  works  is  dated  1591. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Pomare,  po-m3/r&,  (Aimata,)  Queen  of  Tahiti,  was 
born  about  1822.  Several  chiefs  having  in  1842  placed 
the  island  under  the  protection  of  France,  she  protested 
against  the  act.  The  French  admiral  Du  Petit-Thouars 
attempted  to  depose  her  by  force,  but  his  act  was  dis- 
avowed by  the  French  court.  She  abdicated  in  favour 
of  her  son,  Tamatoa,  in  1852.  Died  in  1877. 

Pomarius,  po-mj're-us,  the  Latin  name  of  Samuel 
Baumgarten,  (bowm'gaR'ten,)  a German  Protestant 
minister  and  writer,  born  in  1624;  died  in  1683. 

Pombal,  de,  di  pom-biK  or  piN-bil',  (Dom  Sebas- 
tiao  Joz£  de  Carvalho — di  kaR-vil'yo,)  Marquis, 
Count  of  Oeyras,  an  eminent  Portuguese  statesman,  born 
at  Soura,  near  Coimbra,  in  1699.  He  studied  law  at 
Coimbra,  and  was  sent  as  envoy-extraordinary  to  London 
in  1739.  He  married  a niece  of  the  Austrian  general 
Daun,  who  gained  the  favour  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal. 
By  her  influence  Carvalho  became  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  1750.  He  greatly  increased  the  prosperity  of 
Portugal,  by  the  promotion  of  education,  manufactures, 
commerce,  etc.  He  reduced  the  power  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  banished  the  Jesuits  in  1759.  His  administrative 
talents  appear  to  have  been  of  a high  order.  In  1770  he 
received  the  title  of  Marquis  de  Pombal.  His  reforms 
and  his  severity  towards  some  of  the  nobility,  who  were 
suspected  of  complicity  in  a plot  against  the  king’s  life, 
rendered  him  unpopular.  He  was  deprived  of  power  at 
the  death  of  Joseph  I.,  in  1777.  Died  in  1782. 

Ses  “Life  of  Pombal,”  by  J.  Smith,  1843;  Gusta,  “ Vita  di 
Sebastiano  Giuseppe  di  Carvalho,”  4 vols.,  1781;  “ Memoires  du 
Marquis  de  Pombal,”  4 vols.,  1784;  “ Administration  du  Marquis  de 
Pombal,”  4 vols.,  1787;  Oppermann,  “Pombal  und  die  Jesuiten,” 
1845;  Champrobert,  “Choiseul  et  Pombal,”  1836;  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gdnerale.” 


Pomerancio.  See  Roncalli. 

Pomeranus.  See  Bugenhagen. 

Pomet,  po'm i',  (Pierre,)  a French  botanist,  born  in 
Paris  in  1658.  He  published  a “Description  of  Drugs,” 
etc.,  (1694,)  which  was  then  the  best  French  work  on 
materia  medica.  Died  in  1699. 

Forney,  po'mi',  (Franqois  Anne,)  a French  Jesuit 
and  classical  teacher,  born  at  Pernes  in  1619.  He  pub- 
lished a work  on  mythology,  “ Mythological  Pantheon,” 
(1659,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1673. 

Fom'fret,  (John,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  Bedford- 
shire in  1667,  became  rector  of  Malden.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  poems,  “The  Choice,”  which  was  once 
popular.  “ He  pleases  many,”  says  Dr.  Johnson  ; “and 
he  who  pleases  many  must  have  merit.”  Died  in  1703. 

Pommayrac,  de,  deh  po'mi'rSk',  (Pierre  Paul,)  a 
French  painter  of  miniatures,  was  born  in  Porto-Rico 
about  1818.  He  worked  in  Paris,  and  obtained  a medal 
of  the  first  class  in  1842. 

Pommer,  pom'mer,  (Christoph  Friedrich,)  a Ger- 
man physician,  born  in  1787;  died  in  1841. 

Fommeraye,  pom'ri',  (Jean  Franqois,)  a French 
monk,  born  at  Rouen  in  1617.  He  wrote  a “History 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Rouen,”  (1667.)  Died  in  1687. 

Pommereul,  de,  deh  pom'rul',  (Franqois  Ren6 
Jean,)  Baron,  a French  general  and  politician,  born  in 
Bretagne  in  1745  ; died  in  1823. 

Pommier,  po'me-i',  (Victor  Louis  Am£d£e,)  a 
French  poet,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1804.  He  obtained 
several  prizes  of  the  French  Academy  for  poems  on  the 
“Discovery  of  Steam  Power,”  (1848,)  and  other  sub- 
jects. He  published  “Poesies,”  (1832,)  “ Oceanides  et 
Fantaisies,”  (1839,)  and  other  collections.  Died  in  1862. 

See  Querard,  “ La  France  Litteraire.” 

Po-mo'na,  [Fr.  Pomone,  po'mon';  from  pomu?n,  an 
“ apple,”]  a Roman  divinity  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  fruit  which  grows  on  trees. 

Pomone.  See  Pomona. 

Pompadour,  de,  deh  pbN'pf'dooR', (Madame  Jeanne 
Antoinette  Poisson,)  Marquise,  was  born  in  Paris 
in  1721.  She  was  married  in  1741  to  M.  d’Etioles,  a 
publican.  About  1744  her  beauty  and  accomplishments 
attracted  the  favour  of  Louis  XV.,  who  gave  her  the  title 
of  Marquise  de  Pompadour  in  1745.  She  retained  a 
dominant  influence  over  him  until  her  death,  in  1764. 
She  appointed  ministers  and  generals,  received  ambas- 
sadors, and  maintained  correspondence  with  foreign 
courts.  Among  her  diplomatic  acts  was  the  coalition  of 
France  with  Austria  against  Frederick  the  Great,  in  1756. 

See  “ History  of  the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour, ” London,  2 
vols.,  1758;  Soulavie,  “Memoires  de  la  Cour  de  France  pendant 
laFaveurde  Madame  de  Pompadour,”  1802;  Capefigue,  “Madame 
de  Pompadour,”  1858;  Voltaire,  “ Sikcle  de  Louis  XV;”  L.  de 
Carne,  “ Le  Gouvernement  de  Madame  de  Pompadour,”  in  the 
“Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  January  15,  1859. 

Pompee,  the  French  for  Pompey,  which  see. 

Pompei,  pom-pa'ee,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  Hellenist 
and  translator,  born  at  Verona  in  1731.  He  produced 
some  successful  verses,  entitled  “ Pastoral  Songs,”  (“  Can- 
zoni  pastorali,”  1766,)  and  several  tragedies.  His  repu- 
tation is  founded  chiefly  on  an  Italian  translation  of 
Plutarch’s  “Lives,”  (1772,)  which  is  the  best  in  that 
language,  and  probably  equal  to  the  best  version  in  any 
language.  Died  at  Verona  in  1788. 

See  Fontana,  “De  Vita  et  Scriptis  Hier.  Pompei,”  1790:  Pin- 
demonte,  “ Elogio  storico  di  G.  Pompei,”  1789;  Tipaldo,  “ Bio- 
grafia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Pompeius,  (Cneius.)  See  Pompey  the  Great. 

Pom-pe'ius,  (Quintus,)  a Roman  general  and  orator, 
was  consul  in  141  B.C.  He  commanded  in  Spain  in  140, 
and  was  defeated.  In  131  b.c.  he  was  elected  censor. 

Pompeiua,  (Rufus  Q.,)  a son  or  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  100  B.C.,  and 
praetor  in  91.  He  became  consul  with  L.  Sulla  in  83 
B.C.,  and  was  a partisan  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  war.  He 
was  killed  by  his  mutinous  soldiers  in  88  or  87  B.C. 

Pompeius  Festus.  See  Festus. 

Pompeius  Magnus.  See  Pompey  the  Great. 

Pom-pe'iu3  Stra'bo,  (Cneius,)  an  able  Roman 
general,  was  the  father  of  Pompey  the  triumvir.  He 
gained  several  victories  in  the  Social  war,  and  was  a 
partisan  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  civil  war  between  Sulla 
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and  Marias.  His  avarice  and  cruelty  rendered  him 
odious.  He  was  killed  by  lightning  in  87  B.C. 

Pompeius  Trogus.  See  Trogus. 

Pompeo.  See  Pompey. 

Pom'pey,  [Lat.  Pompe'ius  ; Fr.  Pomp£e,  piN'pi' ; 
It.  Pompeo,  pom-pa'o,]  (Cneius,)  the  eldest  son  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  was  born  about  78  B.C.  His  mother 
was  Mucia.  He  commanded  a fleet  for  his  father  in  48 
B.C.,  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  sailed  to  Spain, 
where  he  raised  an  army  of  thirteen  legions.  In  45  B.C. 
this  army  encountered  at  Munda  another,  commanded 
by  Caesar  in  person,  who  gained  a complete  but  not  an 
easy  victory.  Pompey  was  overtaken  in  his  retreat 
and  killed. 

Pompey,  (Pompeius,)  (Sextus,)  a son  of  the  trium- 
vir, was  born  in  75  B.C.  He  waged  war  with  some  suc- 
cess against  Caesar  in  Spain  after  the  battle  of  Munda. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Caesar  (44  B.C.)  he  was  appointed 
chief  admiral  of  the  fleet  by  the  senate  ; but  he  was 
proscribed  as  an  outlaw  by  Antony  and  Octavius.  He 
made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  and,  by  means  of  his 
formidable  fleet,  obstructed  the  supply  of  corn  which 
the  Romans  received  by  sea.  The  officers  of  Sextus 
gained  several  victories  over  the  fleet  of  Octavius.  In 
36  B.C.  Agrippa  defeated  Pompey,  who  fled  to  Asia  and 
was  put  to  death  in  35  B.C.  by  the  officers  of  Antony. 

See  Appian,  “ Bellum  Civile.” 

Pompey  the  Great,  [Lat.  Pompe'ius  Mag'nus  ; 
Fr.  Pomp£e  le  Grand,  pON'pi'  leh  gRSx,]  (Cneius,) 
a famous  Roman  general  and  triumvir,  was  born  on 
the  30th  of  September,  106  B.C.,  in  the  same  year  as 
Cicero.  He  fought  under  his  father  in  the  Social  war, 
(89  B.C.,)  and  saved  his  father’s  life  when  Cinna  attempted 
to  assassinate  him  in  87  B.C.  He  raised,  without  a com- 
mission, three  legions  to  fight  for  Sulla  against  the 
party  of  Marius  in  83  B.C.,  and  began  to  display  his 
great  military  talents  in  the  defeat  of  a hostile  force 
under  Brutus.  For  this  success  Sulla  saluted  him  with 
the  title  of  imperator.  He  gained  another  victory  over 
the  legates  of  Carbo  in  82  B.C.,  reduced  Numidia  in  81, 
and  obtained  the  honour  of  a triumph,  although  he 
was  but  a simple  eqices. 

In  76  B.C.  he  obtained  command  of  an  army  sent  to 
Spain  against  Sertorius,  who  defeated  Pompey  in  two 
battles,  but  was  assassinated  in  the  year  72,  soon  after 
which  Spain  was  reduced  to  subjection.  With  a high 
degree  of  popularity,  Pompey  returned  to  Italy  in  71  B.C., 
and  was  elected  consul  (with  Crassus)  for  the  year  70, 
although  he  had  not  held  any  of  the  lower  civil  offices 
and  was  not  legally  eligible  for  other  reasons.  Among 
the  important  acts  of  his  administration  was  the  restora- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  by  which  he  signalized 
his  defection  from  the  aristocratic  party.  He  remained 
at  Rome  inactive  during  69  and  68  B.C.  In  the  next 
year  his  friends  procured  the  passage  of  a law  by  which 
he  was  selected  to  conduct  a war  against  the  pirates 
(who  infested  the  Mediterranean  in  great  numbers)  and 
was  invested  with  irresponsible  power  for  three  years. 
He  performed  this  service  with  complete  success  in  less 
than  one  year,  and,  it  is  said,  took  20,000  prisoners. 

The  next  enterprise  to  which  he  was  called  by  his  own 
ambition  and  the  favour  of  the  people  was  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Mithridatic  war,  which  had  been  protracted 
for  years.  His  claims  having  been  advocated  by  Cicero 
in  a long  oration,  (“  Pro  Lege  Manilia,”)  he  superseded 
Lucullus  in  66  b.c.  He  defeated  Mithridates  in  Lesser 
Armenia  in  the  same  year,  and  after  that  king  had 
escaped  to  the  Crimea,  which  was  difficult  of  access 
to  the  Roman  army,  Pompey  turned  southward,  and 
reduced  Syria  to  a Roman  province  in  64  B.c.  After  a 
siege  of  three  months,  he  captured  Jerusalem  in  63,  and 
entered  the  sanctuary  of  the  Temple.  Having  received 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mithridates,  and  having  re- 
duced Pontus  and  Bithynia  to  subjection,  he  returned  to 
Italy  in  62  B.c.,  and  was  received  with  general  enthusiasm. 
The  triumph  which  he  obtained  on  this  occasion  was  the 
most  brilliant  which  the  Romans  had  ever  witnessed. 
Offended  by  the  refusal  of  the  senate  to  sanction  his 
public  acts  in  Asia,  he  identified  himself  with  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  formed  with  Csesar  and  Crassus  a coalition 
or  triumvirate,  (59  B.c.)  Pompey,  having  divorced  Mucia, 


his  third  wife,  married  Julia,  a daughter  of  Caesar.  He 
made  no  effort  to  prevent  the  banishment  of  Cicero,  but 
he  supported  the  bill  for  his  restoration,  in  57  B.C.  His 
popularity  was  now  on  the  decline.  He  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  senate  by  his  coalition  with  Caesar,  who 
was  his  successful  rival  in  respect  to  the  favour  of  the 
people.  Pompey  could  only  obtain  the  consulship  in  55 
B.C.  by  the  aid  of  Caesar,  with  whom  he  and  Crassus  had 
formed  another  secret  treaty  or  bargain. 

Anticipating  the  open  hostility  of  Caesar  to  his  ambi- 
tious projects,  Pompey  renewed  his  connection  with  the 
aristocracy,  who  accepted  him  as  their  leader  in  51  B.C. 
About  the  end  of  the  next  year  the  friends  of  Pompey 
obtained  a decree  of  the  senate  that  Caesar  should  dis- 
band his  army.  I11  defiance  of  this  decree,  Caesar  marched 
to  Rome  with  a force  which  Pompey  was  unable  to  resist. 
His  self-confidence  was  such  that  he  had  neglected  to 
levy  troops,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Epirus, 
where  he  collected  an  army.  (See  Caisar.)  Urged  on 
by  the  civilians  and  nobles  of  his  camp,  against  his  own 
judgment  he  offered  battle  to  Caesar  in  the  plain  of 
Pharsaliain  August,  48  B.C.  and  was  completely  defeated. 
He  escaped  by  sea,  with  his  wife  Cornelia,  and  sought 
refuge  in  Egypt,  but  was  murdered  in  the  act  of  landing, 
by  order  of  Theodotus  and  Achillas,  the  chief  ministers, 
in  September,  48  B.c.  His  moral  character  is  repre- 
sented as  better  than  that  of  the  majority  of  Roman 
generals  in  his  time.  He  was  deficient  in  political 
abilities,  and  was  guided  by  no  fixed  principles  as  a 
statesman. 

See  Plutarch,  “ Life  of  Pompey  G.  Long,  “The  Decline  of 
the  Roman  Republic Dion  Cassius,  “ History  Cicero,  “ Ora- 
tio  pro  Lege  Manilia;”  Drumann,  “Geschichte  Roms;”  Appian, 
“ Bellum  Civile  ;”  J.  Upmarck,  “ Dissertatio  de  Pompejo  Magno,” 
1709  ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Pompignan,- de,  deh  p6N'p£n'y5N',  (Jean  Georges 
Le  Franc,)  a French  prelate,  born  at  Montauban  in 
1715.  He  became  Archbishop  of  Vienne  in  1774,  and 
a member  of  the  States-General  in  1789.  He  was  the 
head  of  that  party  of  the  clergy  which  united  with  the 
Tiers-fitat.  Died  in  1790. 

Pompignan,  de,  (Jean  Jacques  Le  Franc,)  Mar- 
quis, a French  poet,  born  at  Montauban  in  1709,  was  a 
brother  of  the  preceding.  He  produced  in  1734  a suc- 
cessful tragedy  of  “ Dido,”  (“  Didon,”)  and  in  1740  a 
poem  entitled  “Voyage  de  Languedoc  et  de  Provence.” 
His  “ Sacred  Poems”  ( “ Poesies  sacrees  sur  divers 
Sujets,”  1751)  were  admired.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
French  Academy  in  1759,  and  pronounced  a discourse 
against  the  skeptical  philosophers  which  provoked  the 
satire  of  Voltaire.  He  wrote  various  other  poems, 
among  which  is  a beautiful  “ Ode  on  the  Death  of  J. 
B.  Rousseau.”  Died  in  1784. 

See  Bertrand  Bar^re,  “ filoge  de  Le  Franc  de  Pompignan,” 
1785  : Gabet,  “ Notice  deLe  Franc  de  Pompignan,”  prefixed  to  his 
Select  Works,  2vols.,  1822  ; Marmontel,  “ Memoires  ;”  La  Harpe, 
“ Cours  de  Literature  ;”  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Pomponace.  See  Pomponazzi. 

Pomponatius.  See  Pomponazzi. 

Pomponazzi,  pom-po-nfit'see,  [Lat.  Pompona'tius  ; 
Fr.  Pomponace,  piN'po'niss',]  (Pietro,)  an  Italian 
philosopher,  born  at  Mantua  in  1462.  He  taught  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  at  Padua,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna. 
In  his  treatise  “On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul”  (1516) 
he  gave  offence  by  affirming  that  Aristotle  did  not  teach 
that  doctrine.  Among  his  works  is  a “ Treatise  on  Fate, 
Free  Will,”  etc.,  (1567.)  Died  about  1524. 

See  J.  G.  Olearius,  “De  Pomponatio,”  Jena,  1705;  Nic£ron, 
“Memoires ;”  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Pompone.  See  Pomponne. 

Pomponio  Leto.  See  Pomponius  Lastus. 

Pom-po'm-us,  (Sextus,)  a Roman  jurist,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  Pius.  Many  extracts  from  his  works  are 
found  in  the  Digest. 

Pomponius  Atticus.  See  Atticus. 

Pom-po'm-us  Lae'tus,(lee'tus,)  [It.  Pomponio  Leto, 
pom-po'ne-o  la'to,]  (Julius,)  an  Italian  antiquary  and 
scholar,  born  in  Upper  Calabria  in  1425,  was  sometimes 
called  Pietro  di  Calabria.  He  succeeded  Professor 
Lorenzo  Valla  at  Rome  in  1457,  and  founded  there  an 
academy  for  the  cultivation  of  Roman  antiquities  and 
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classic  learning,  which  was  suppressed  by  Paul  II.  in 
1468.  He  and  other  members  of  this  academy  were 
persecuted  by  Paul  II.  on  a charge  of  treason  and  heresy. 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.  permitted  him  to  resume  his  chair  in 
the  Roman  College  in  1471.  He  wrote  a “ Compendium 
of  Roman  History  from  the  Death  of  Gordian  to  Justinus 
III.,”  (1498,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1497. 

See  M.  A.  Sabellicus,  “Vita  Pomponii  Laeti,”  1510;  Tira- 
boschi,  “ Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana  Ginguen^,  “ Histoire 
LittAaire  d'ltalie.” 

Fomponius  Mela.  See  Mela. 

Pomponne,  de,  deh  pSN'pon',  (Simon  Arnauld,) 
Marquis,  a French  minister  of  state,  born  in  1618,  was 
a son  of  Robert  Arnauld  d’Andilly.  He  became  min- 
ister-secretary of  state  for  foreign  affairs  in  1671,  and 
was  removed  in  1679.  He  was  recalled  at  the  death  of 
Louvois,  in  1691.  He  left  a high  reputation  for  probity 
and  for  skill  in  diplomacy.  Died  in  1699. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “ Memoires Sismondi,  “Histoire  des 
Fran^ais.” 

Pona,  po'nl,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  physician  and 
writer,  born  at  Verona  in  1594.  He  gained  distinction 
as  a writer  of  numerous  works,  among  which  were  some 
romances,  dramas,  scientific  treatises,  etc.  He  received 
the  title  of  historiographer  from  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
III.  Died  after  1652. 

Ponce,  pdNss,  (Nicolas,)  a French  engraver,  born  in 
Paris  in  1746.  He  wrote  notices  of  several  artists  for 
the  “Biographie  Universelle.”  Died  in  1831. 

Ponce,  pdn'thi,  ( Pedro,  ) a Spanish  Benedictine 
monk,  born  at  Valladolid  about  1525.  He  is  the  reputed 
inventor  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  dumb  to  converse. 
According  to  Ambrosio  Morales,  he  was  very  successful, 
and  trained  his  pupils  to  speak  viva  voce.  No  account 
of  his  method  is  extant.  Died  in  1584. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  pdn'thl  dl  11-dn',  [sometimes 
Anglicized  in  pronunciation  as  p6nss  de  le'011,]  (Juan,) 
a Spanish  discoverer  of  Florida,  was  born  in  Leon. 
He  accompanied  Columbus  if!  his  second  voyage, 
(1493,)  and  served  in  Hispaniola  under  Ovando.  In 
1508  he  commanded  an  expedition  to  Porto  Rico,  which 
he  conquered.  Having  heard  an  Indian  tradition  of 
a fountain  of  rejuvenescence  in  one  of  the  Bahama  isles, 
he  searched  for  that  fountain  in  1512  without  success,  but 
he  discovered  Florida  the  same  year.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  in  a fight  with  some  natives  of  Florida  in 
1521,  and  died  in  Cuba. 

See  Herrera,  “ Novus  Orbis  Oviedo,  “ Historia  general.” 

Ponoe  de  Leon,  (Luis,)  a Spanish  lyric  poet,  born 
at  Granada  in  1528.  He  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Salamanca  about  1562.  He  translated  Virgil’s  “Ec- 
logues,” two  books  of  the  “Georgies,”  and  many  odes 
of  Horace.  He  wrote  odes  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
style  and  elevation  of  thought,  which  are  highly  praised 
by  Mr.  Ticknor.  He  is  called  by  a critic  in  the  “ Edin- 
burgh Review”  “the  greatest  of  the  Spanish  poets  of 
this  age,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  noblest  lyric  poets  that 
ever  existed.”  Died  in  1591. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Longfellow, 
“ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  “ Lyric  Poetry  of  Spain,”  in  the 
“ Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1824. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  (Rodrigo,)  Marquis  de  Cadiz,  a 
famous  Spanish  general,  born  in  1443.  He  served  in 
many  campaigns  against  the  Moors,  surprised  the  for- 
tress of  Alhama  in  1482,  and  took  a prominent  part  in 
the  conquest  of  Granada,  which  was  effected  in  1492. 
Died  in  1492. 

Ponce  Pilate.  See  Pilate. 

Poncelet,  pdNss'll',  (Franqois  Fr£d£ric,)  a French 
jurist,  born  at  Mouzay  (Meuse)  in  1790.  He  pub- 
lished several  works  on  Roman  law.  Died  in  Paris 
in  1843. 

Poncelet,  (Jean  Victor,)  an  eminent  French  geom- 
eter and  engineer,  born  at  Metz  in  1788.  He  served  in 
the  army  in  Russia,  (1812.)  He  became  a member  of 
the  Institute,  and,  about  1834,  professor  of  mechanics  at 
the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  Paris.  In  1848  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  general  of  engineers,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  Among  his  works  are  “Traite 
des  Proprietes  projectives  des  Figures,”  (1820,)  and 
a “Course  of  Mechanics  applied  to  Machines,”  (1826.) 


He  rendered  great  service  to  the  industrial  arts  by  his 
improvements  in  hydraulics  and  practical  mechanics. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nAale.” 

Poncelet,  (Polycarpe,)  a French  rural  economist, 
born  at  Verdun,  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  wrote  a “Natural  History  of  Wheat,” 
(1779,)  and  other  works. 

Poncelin,  pixss'laN',  (Jean  Charles,)  a French 
editor  and  compiler,  born  in  Poitou  in  1746;  died  in 
1828. 

Poncet  de  la  Grave,  pdN'sl'  deh  It  gRtv,  (Guil- 
laume,) a French  writer,  born  at  Carcassonne  in  1725, 
wrote  a “ History  of  the  Royal  Navy,”  (2  vols.,  1780,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1803. 

Poncher,  pin'shl',  (Etienne,)  a French  prelate, 
born  at  Tours  in  1446.  He  became  Bishop  of  Paris  in 
1503,  and  keeper  of  the  seals  of  France  in  1512.  He 
was  employed  as  a diplomatist  by  Francis  I.  Died 
in  1524. 

Ponchino,  pon-kee'no,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
Italian  painter,  sometimes  called  Bozzatto  or  Bazzacco, 
was  born  at  Castel-Franco  about  1500.  He  was  a pupil 
of  Titian.  Died  in  1570. 

P01190I,  de,  deh  pdN'sol',  (Henri  Simon  Joseph 
Ansquer,)  a French  writer,  born  at  Kemper  in  1730; 
died  in  1783. 

Poncy,  piN'se',  (Louis  Charles,)  a French  poet, 
born  at  Toulon  in  1821.  He  worked  at  the  trade  of 
stone-mason,  and  published  “Les  Marines,”  (1842.) 

Pond,  (Enoch,)  D.D.,  an  American  Congregational 
divine,  born  at  Wrentham,  Massachusetts,  in  1791.  In 
1828  he  edited  the  “ Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,”  a religious 
journal,  in  which  he  engaged  in  a controversy  with  the 
Unitarians.  He  became  in  1856  president  and  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  etc.  at  Bangor  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Maine.  He  has  published  a “ Memoir  of  Count 
Zinzendorf,”  (1839,)  “ Memoir  of  John  Wickliffe,”  (1841,) 
“The  Morning  of  the  Reformation,”  (1842,)  “Plato,  his 
Life,  Works,  Opinions,  and  Influence,”  (1846,)  and 
numerous  other  works. 

Pond,  (John,)  an  English  astronomer,  born  in  Lon- 
don about  1767,  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
After  he  left  college  he  passed  several  years  at  West- 
bury,  near  Bristol,  where  he  made  observations.  He 
was  the  first  astronomer  who  depended  on  masses  of 
observations  for  the  determination  of  all  fundamental 
data.  He  succeeded  Maskelyne  as  astronomer-royal  in 
1811,  and  directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  a determina- 
tion of  the  places  of  fixed  stars.  In  1833  he  completed 
a standard  catalogue  of  1113  fixed  stars.  He  has  a high 
reputation  as  an  observer.  Died  in  1836. 

Pongerville,  de,  deh  pdN'zhgR'vJl',  (Jean  Baptiste 
Aim£  Sanson,)  a French  poet,  born  at  Abbeville  in 
1792.  He  produced  in  1823  an  excellent  translation  of 
Lucretius’s  “ De  Rerum  Natura”  into  verse,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1830.  Among 
his  other  publications  are  prose  versions  of  Lucretius, 
(1829,)  Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost,”  (1838,)  and  Virgil’s 
“ ALneid,”  (1846,)  which  are  commended. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.” 

Poniatowski,  po-ne-l-tov'skee,  (Joseph  Antony,) 
Prince,  an  able  Polish  general,  born  at  Warsaw  in  1762. 
was  a nephew  of  Stanislas  Augustus,  King  of  Poland. 
His  father,  Andreas,  was  a general  in  the  Austrian  ser 
vice.  He  commanded  the  Polish  army  in  the  war  against 
Russia  in  1792,  and  served  under  Kosciusko  in  1794. 
In  1806  he  raised  an  army  of  Poles  to  fight  for  Napoleon, 
who  had  persuaded  him  that  he  intended  to  restore 
the  independence  of  Poland.  He  and  his  army  of  Poles 
fought  against  the  Russians  in  1807,  and  opposed  the 
Austrians  with  success  in  1809.  He  commanded  a corps 
of  the  grand  army  which  invaded  Russia  in  1812,  and 
rendered  important  services  in  that  campaign.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1813,  he  became  a marshal  of  France.  He  was 
wounded  at  Leipsic,  and,  in  the  retreat  from  that  battle, 
was  drowned  in  the  Elster,  (1813.) 

See  Boguslawski,  “ Biographie  de  Poniatowski,”  1S31 : L. 
Chodzko,  “ La  Pologne  illustree;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gcn.e- 
rale.” 

Poniatowski,  (Stanislas,)  Count,  a celebrated 
Polish  statesman,  born  in  1677.  He  espoused  the  cause 
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of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  Stanislas  Leszczynski, 
against  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  and  accompanied  Charles 
in  his  Russian  campaign.  After  the  defeat  at  Poltava 
he  was  sent  on  a mission  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
promoted  the  interests  of  the  Swedish  king  by  inducing 
the  Sultan  to  make  war  upon  Russia.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  to  several  high  offices  by  Augustus 
III.  of  Poland.  Died  in  1762. 

See  Voltaire,  “ Histoire  de  Charles  XII L.  Chodzko,  “La 
.Pologne  illustree.” 

Poniatowski,  (Stanislas  Augustus.)  See  Stan- 
islas Augustus,  King  of  Poland. 

Poninski,  po-nfen'skee,  (A.  L.,)  a Polish  poet,  born 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  wrote  Latin  poems, 
“Opera  Heroica,”  (1739.)  Died  in  1742. 

Pouroy,  pfiN'Rwi',  (Pierre  Gabriel  Arthur,)  a 
French  litterateur,  born  at  Issoudun  in  1816.  He  pro- 
duced several  poems,  dramas,  and  other  works. 

Pons,  p6N,  (Andr£,)  Comte  de  Rio,  a French  his- 
torical writer,  born  at  Cette  in  1772.  He  was  prefect 
of  Lyons  in  1815.  Among  his  works  is  a “History  of 
the  Residence  of  Napoleon  at  Elba.”  Died  in  1853. 

Pons,  (Jean  Louis,)  a French  astronomer,  born  at 
Peyres  (Hautes-Alpes)  in  1761.  He  became  director  of 
the  Observatory  of  Marseilles,  where  (according  to  the 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale”)  he  discovered  twenty- 
three  comets.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  director  of  an 
observatory  at  Florence.  Died  in  1831. 

Pons,  de,  deh  pbN,  (Jean  Franqois,)  a French  ec- 
clesiastic and  writer,  born  at  Marly-le-Roi  in  1683 ; 
died  in  1732. 

Pons  de  Verdun,  p6N  deh  vSidduN',  (Robert,)  a 
French  revolutionist,  born  at  Verdun  in  1749,  acquired 
some  distinction  as  a poet.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Convention,  (1792-95.)  Died  in  1844. 

Ponsard,  pAn'sSr',  (Francois,)  a French  dramatic 
poet,  born  at  Vienne  (Isere)  in  1814.  He  produced  a 
successful  tragedy  of  “ Lucrece,”  (1843,)  and  another 
called  “Charlotte  Corday,”  (1850,)  which  is  admired. 
Among  his  most  popular  works  is  a comedy  of  “ Honour 
and  Money,”  (“  L’Honneur  et  1’ Argent,’’  1853,)  which 
opened  to  him  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1867. 

Ponsludon,  de,  deh  p6N'lii'd6N',  (Joseph  Antoine 
HIjdouin,)  a French  litterateur,  born  at  Rheims  in  1739 ; 
died  in  1817. 

Pon'spn-by,  (Sir  Frederick  Cavendish,)  an  Eng- 
lish officer,  born  in  1783,  was  a brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Besborough.  He  distinguished  himself  in  Spain,  and 
led  a regiment  of  dragoons  at  Waterloo,  where  he  was 
wounded.  Died  in  1837. 

Ponsonby,  (George,)  a lawyer,  born  in  Ireland  in 
1755.  He  became  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  1806  was  appointed  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland.  About  1807  he  entered  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
Whig  party.  Died  in  1817. 

Ponsonby,  (John,)  Baron,  a diplomatist,  born  in 
1770.  He  entered  the  British  House  of  Lords  in  1806, 
and  acted  with  the  Whig  party.  He  performed  diplo- 
matic missions  to  Brazil,  Belgium,  and  Naples  between 
1828  and  1832,  and  negotiated  a treaty  of  commerce 
with  Turkey  about  1838.  He  was  minister  at  Vienna 
from  1846  to  1851.  Died  in  1855. 

Ponsonby,  (Sir  William,)  a British  general,  born 
in  1782,  was  a younger  brother  of  the  preceding.  He 
was  aide-de-camp  of  Wellington,  and  commanded  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  at  Waterloo,  where  he  was  killed 
in  1815. 

Pontano,  pon-tiFno,  [Lat.  Ponta'nus,]  (Giovanni 
Gioviano,)  an  eminent  Italian  author  and  statesman, 
born  at  Cereto,  in  Umbria,  in  1426.  He  became  secre- 
tary of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples  about  1458,  and  prime 
minister  about  1487.  He  had  the  reputation  of  an  able 
negotiator,  and  an  elegant  writer  in  prose  and  verse. 
His  “ History  of  the  War  between  Ferdinand  I.  and  the 
Duke  of  Anjou”  (1519)  is  called  a master-piece.  He 
wrote,  in  Latin,  moral  essays,  elegies,  odes,  and  other 
poems,  among  which  is  “ Urania,”  an  astronomical 
poem.  Died  in  Naples  in  1503.  “A  far  superior  name,” 
says  Hallam,  “ is  that  of  Pontanus,  to  whom,  if  we  attend 
to  some  critics,  we  must  award  the  palm  above  all  the 


Latin  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century.”  (“Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See  Roberto  da  Sarno,  “ Vita  J.  J.  Pontani,”  1761  ; F.  Colan- 
gei.o,  “Vita  di  G.  G.  Pontano,"  1820;  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della 
Letteratura  Italiana;”  Niceron,  “Memoires;”  “Nouvelle  Biogra- 
phie Generale.” 

Pontanus.  See  Dupont,  Ponte,  and  Pontano. 

Pontanus,  pon-ti'nus,  (Jakob,)  a Jesuit  and  philolo- 
gist, born  in  Bohemia  in  1542.  He  published  “ Progym- 
nasmata  Latinitatis,”  (4vols.,  1588,)  “Poetic  Institutes,” 
(“  Institutiones  Poeticae,”  1594,)  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1626. 

Pontanus,  pon-t&'nus,  (Johan  Isaac,)  a Danish  phi- 
lologist and  historian,  born  at  Elsinore  about  1570,  be- 
came professor  of  physics  and  mathematics  at  Harderwyk 
in  1604.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  Denmark,”  (in  Latin, 
1631,)  and  several  criticisms  on  the  classics.  Died  in  1639. 

See  “Vita  Pontani,”  anonymous,  1640;  Niceron,  “Memoires.” 

Pontas,  pfiN'td',  (Jean,)  a French  casuist,  born  in 
the  diocese  of  Avranches  in  1638.  His  principal  work 
is  a “ Dictionary  of  Cases  of  Conscience,”  (3  vols.,  1715,) 
which  was  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1728. 

Pontault,  de.  See  Beaulieu,  df.,  (SSbastien., 

Pontchartrain,  de,  deh  piN'shiiCtR&N',  (Louis 
Ph£lypeaux,)  Comte,  a French  minister  of  state,  born 
in  1643.  He  was  appointed  controller-general  of  the 
finances  about  1690,  and  chancellor  of  France  in  1699. 
His  talents  and  virtues  are  eulogized  by  Saint-Simon, 
who  says  “he  performed  more  than  he  promised.”  He 
was  grandfather  of  the  prime  minister  Maurepas.  Died 
in  1727. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “Memoires;”  MorSri,  “ Dictionnaire  His- 
torique.” 

Pontchartrain,  de,  (Paul  Ph£lypeaux,)  Seigneur, 
born  at  Blois,  France,  in  1569,  was  grandfather  of  the 
preceding.  He  became  secretary  of  state  in  1610,  and 
wrote  memoirs  of  events  from  1610  to  1620,  (1720.) 
Died  in  1621. 

Pont  de  Veyle,  de,  deh  p6N  deh  vil,  (Antoine  de 
Ferriol — fSr're'ol',)  Comte,  a French  dramatist,  born 
in  1697,  was  a brother  of  the  Count  of  Argental.  He 
wrote  three  successful  comedies,  one  of  which  is  called 
“The  Somnambulist,”  (“La  Somnambule,”  1739.)  He 
was  a member  of  the  literary  council  of  Voltaire.  Died 
in  1774. 

Ponte,  da.  See  Bassano,  (Francesco  and  Jacopo.) 

Ponte,  da,  di  pon'ti,  (Giovanni,)  an  eminent  Ital- 
ian architect,  born  in  Venice  in  1512.  He  built  the 
famous  bridge  of  the  Rialto  across  the  Grand  Canal, 
the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  and  other  fine  edifices  in 
Venice.  Died  in  1597. 

Ponte,  da,  [Lat.  Pon'tico  Viru'nio,]  (Lodovico,) 
an  Italian  scholar,  born  at  Belluno  in  1467.  He  wrote 
a “ Secret  History  of  Italy,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1520. 

Ponte,  da,  (Lorenzo.)  See  Da  Ponte. 

Ponte,  de,  di  pon'ti,  (Luis,)  a Spanish  religious 
writer,  born  at  Valladolid  in  1554.  He  wrote  several 
popular  works,  among  which  is  “ Meditations  on  the 
Mysteries  of  the  Faith,”  (1605.)  Died  in  1624. 

Ponte,  de,  deh  pdNt,  [Lat.  Ponta'nus,]  (Pierre,) 
a Flemish  philologist,  born  at  Bruges  about  1480,  was 
blind  from  infancy.  He  published  several  works.  Died 
after  1529. 

Pontecoulant,  de,  deh  phN'ti'koo'ISN',  (Gustave 
Doulcet — dool'si',)  Comte,  a French  astronomer,  born 
about  1795.  He  served  as  an  officer  in  the  army,  from 
which  he  retired  about  1830.  He  published  “Analytic 
Theory  of  the  System  of  the  World,”  (4  vols.,  1829-46,) 
and  other  works  on  astronomy,  etc. 

See  the  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  November,  1830. 

Pontecoulant,  de,  (Louis  Gustave  Doulcet,) 
Comte,  a French  Girondist,  born  at  Caen  in  1766,  was 
the  father  of  the  preceding.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Convention  in  1792,  was  proscribed  and  outlawed  in 
1793,  became  a member  of  the  senate  in  1805,  and  a 
liberal  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  1819.  He 
left  “ Memoires,”  which  were  published  in  1862.  Died 
in  1853. 

Pontedera,  pon-ti-da'rj,  (Giulio,)  an  Italian  bota- 
nist, born  at  Vicenza  in  1688.  He  became  in  1719  director 
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of  the  botanic  garden  and  professor  of  botany  at  Padua. 
He  published  a “ Compendium  of  Botanical  Plates,” 
(“Compendium  Tabularum  botanicarum,”  1718,)  and 
“Anthology,  or,  On  the  Nature  of  the  Flower,”  (“An- 
thologia,  sive  De  Floris  Natura,”  1720.)  The  genus 
Pontederia  was  named  in  his  honour  by  Linnaeus.  Died 
in  1757. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium  Gennari, 
“ Lettera  intorno  la  Vita  del  fu  G.  Pontedera,”  1758. 

Pon'ti-ac,  a North  American  Indian  chief,  of  the 
Ottawa  tribe,  born  about  1712,  was  an  ally  of  the  French. 
In  1762  he  formed  a coalition  of  many  western  tribes, 
which,  at  his  instigation,  attacked  various  English  gar- 
risons and  frontier  settlements.  He  besieged  Detroit 
without  success  in  176?.  He  was  killed  in  Illinois  in 
1769. 

See  Parkman,  “History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,”  1851. 

Fontianus,  pon-she-a'nus,  [Fr.  Pontien,  pAN'se'i-N',] 
became  Bishop  of  Rome  in  230  A.D.  He  was  banished 
by  Maximin  in  235,  and  died  in  exile  soon  after  that  date. 

Pontico  Virunio.  See  Ponte,  da,  (Lodovico.) 

Pontien.  See  Pontianus. 

Pontier,  pdN'te-i/,  (Pierre,)  an  able  French  surgeon, 
born  at  Aix  (Provence)  in  1 7 1 1 ; died  at  Aix  in  1789. 
His  son,  Pierre  Henri,  was  a chemist,  and  wrote 
several  scientific  treatises.  Died  at  Aix  in  1826. 

Pontin,  de,  deh  pon-teen',  (Magnus  Martin,)  a Swe- 
dish physician,  born  at  Askeryd  in  1781.  He  became 
first  physician  to  the  king  in  1825.  He  published  several 
works  in  prose  and  verse. 

Pontis,  de,  deh  piw'tess',  (Louis,)  a French  gentle- 
man, born  in  Provence  in  1583,  was  an  officer  in  the 
army.  He  left  interesting  Memoirs,  (2vols.,  1676,)  often 
reprinted.  Died  in  Paris  in  1670. 

Pontius,  pon'she-us,  a deacon  of  the  church  of  Car- 
thage, lived  about  250  A.D.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
“ Life  of  Cyprian.” 

Pontius,  pon'te-us,  or  Du  Pont,  (dii  p6n,)  (Paul,)  an 
eminent  Flemish  engraver,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1596  or 
1603,  was  a pupil  of  Vosterman.  He  engraved  many 
works  after  Rubens,  among  which  is  the  “Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,”  and  many  portraits  after  Van  Dyck. 
These  prints  are  greatly  admired. 

Pontius  de  la  Puente,  pon'te-oos'  d£  1 £ fw£n't£,  [Lat. 
Pon'tius  Fon'tius,]  (Constantine,)  a Spanish  Prot- 
estant, who  wrote  in  defence  of  the  reformed  doctrines, 
and  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  died  in  prison  (before 
the  sentence  was  executed)  in  1559. 

Pontius  Pilate.  See  Pii.ate. 

Pontmartin,  de,  deh  piN'miR'tiN',  (Armand  Au- 
gustin Joseph  Marie,)  a French  litteratezir , born  at 
Avignon  in  1811.  He  published  several  novels,  and 
“ Causeries  litteraires,”  (1854.) 

Pontoppidan,  pon-top'pe-din,  (Eric,)  a Danish 
poet  and  prelate,  born  in  Funen  about  1620.  He  wrote 
many  Latin  poems,  among  which  are  “ Aucupium  Se- 
landiae,”  (1636,)  “ Sacred  Pastorals,”  (“  Bucolica  Sacra,” 
1643,)  ar*d  “Florilegium  Cimbricum,”  (1646.)  He  be- 
came Bishop  of  Drontheim  in  1673.  Died  in  1678. 

See  Kraft  og  Nyerup,  “ Litteraturlexicon.” 

Pontoppidan,  (Erik,)  the  Younger,  a celebrated 
Danish  prelate,  historian,  and  antiquary,  born  at  Aarhuus, 
in  Jutland,  in  1698.  He  was  successively  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Copenhagen  in  1738,  Bishop 
of  Bergen  in  1748,  and  chancellor  of  the  University 
at  Copenhagen.  Among  his  principal  works  are  his 
“Annals  of  the  Danish  Church,”  “Theatre  of  Denmark, 
Ancient  and  Modern,”  (1730,)  “Achievements  of  the 
Danes  out  of  Denmark,”  (1740,)  and  a “Description 
of  Copenhagen,”  (all  in  Latin,)  also  a treatise  on  the 
natural  history  of  Norway,  and  a “Danish  Atlas,” 
(“Danske  Atlas,”  in  7 vols.,)  in  the  Danish  language. 
Died  in  1764. 

See  “Danische  Bibliothek,”  vol.  vi.,  (autobiography:)  “Retro- 
spective Review,”  vol.  xiii.,  (1826  ;)  “ Monthly  Review”  for  July, 
1755:  Kraft  og  Nyerup,  “Almindeligt  Litteraturlexicon;” 
Hirsching,  “ Historisch-literarisches  Handbuch.” 

Pontormo,  da,  d£  pon-toR'mo,  (Jacopo  Carucci  or 
Carrucci,)  an  eminent  Florentine  painter,  born  at  Pon- 
tormo about  1498,  was  a pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Andrea  del  Sarto.  He  imitated  Michael  Angelo.  He 


had  three  manners,  the  last  of  which  was  an  imitation 
of  that  of  Albert  Diirer.  Among  his  works  are  a 
“ Descent  from  the  Cross,”  a “ Holy  Family,”  and  “The 
Deluge,”  a fresco  at  Florence.  Died  in  1558. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters  Lanzx,  “ History  of  Paint- 
ing in  Italy;”  Ticozzi,  “ Dizionario.” 

Pontoux,  de,  deh  pdxN'too',  (Claude,)  a French 
poet,  born  at  Chalons-sur-Saone  about  1530;  died  in 
1579- 

Ponz,  p6nth,  (Antonio,)  a Spanish  painter,  distin- 
guished as  a writer  on  the  fine  arts,  was  born  in  Valencia 
in  1725.  He  passed  about  ten  years  at  Rome  (1751-60) 
in  the  study  of  art  and  antiquities.  Having  returned  to 
Madrid,  he  was  commissioned  by  Charles  III.  to  paint 
portraits  of  Spanish  authors  for  the  Escurial.  He  pub- 
lished a valuable  work  entitled  “ Viage  de  Espana,”  (18 
vols.,  1771-94,)  which  treats  of  Spanish  works  of  art, 
topography,  etc.  Died  in  1792. 

See  Madoz,  “Diccionario  geografico.” 

Ponzio,  pon'ze-o,  a Tuscan  sculptor,  called  by  the 
French  MaItre  Ponce,  worked  in  France  from  1530 
to  1571. 

Ponzio,  (Flaminio,)  an  Italian  architect,  born  about 
1575.  He  designed  the  Capella  Borghese  at  Rome,  and 
the  Palazzo  Sciara  on  the  Corso.  He  was  employed  by 
Pope  Paul  V.  to  continue  the  works  of  the  Quirinal, 
in  which  he  constructed  the  double  staircase.  Died 
about  1620. 

Poogatchef,  Pougatchef,  Pugatschew,  or  Puga- 
tschev,  poo-gl-chSP,  (Yemelian,)  a Cossack  rebel  and 
impostor,  born  in  1726.  Having  been  told  that  he  re- 
sembled Peter  III.,  he  undertook  to  pass  himself  off  for 
that  Czar,  and  incited  the  Cossacks  to  revolt  in  1773. 
He  raised  a large  army,  took  several  towns,  gained 
some  victories,  and  massacred  thousands  of  people.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  and  executed  in  1775. 

See  Pooshkin,  “History  of  the  Rebellion  of  Poogatchef,”  1835. 

Poole,  pool,  [Lat.  Po'lus,]  (Matthew,)  a learned 
English  nonconformist  divine,  born  at  York  about  1624. 
He  was  rector  of  the  church  of  Saint  Michael-le- 
Querne,  London,  from  which  he  was  ejected  in  1662. 
His  principal  work  is  “ Synopsis  Criticorum  Biblico- 
rum,”  (5  vols.,  1669-76,)  in  which  he  designed  to  present 
a synopsis  or  abridgment  of  the  writings  and  labours 
of  former  biblical  critics  of  all  ages  and  countries.  It 
is  esteemed  a valuable  work.  He  also  left  “ Annota- 
tions on  the  Holy  Bible,”  (2  vols.,  1685.)  He  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1679. 

Poole,  (Paul  Falconer,)  an  English  historical 
painter,  born  at  Bristol  in  1810.  He  was  accounted  one 
of  the  most  original  and  successful  English  artists  of  the 
day.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Beleaguered  Moors,” 
“The  Suppression  of  Sion  Monastery,”  “ Job  receiving 
Tidings  of  his  Losses,”  “The  Goths  in  Italy,”  “The 
Destruction  of  Pompeii,”  “The  Dragon’s  Cavern,”  and 
“Solitude.”  He  received  in  1847.3  pr'ze  of  three 
hundred  pounds  for  his  picture  of  “King  Edward’s 
Generosity  to  the  People  of  Calais.”  He  was  elected 
a Royal  Academician  about  1861.  Died  in  1879. 

Poole,  van,  vfn  pol,  (Jurian,)  a Dutch  portrait- 
painter,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1666  ; died  in  1745.  His 
wife,  Rachel,  born  in  1664,  was  an  excellent  painter  of 
flowers,  fruits,  etc.  She  was  a daughter  of  Ruysch  the 
anatomist.  Died  in  1750. 

Poor,  (Daniel,)  an  American  missionary,  born  at 
Danvers,  Massachusetts,  in  1789,  spent  many  years  in 
Hindostan  and  Ceylon,  where  he  established  schools. 
Died  in  1855. 

Pooshkin,  Pushkin,  Pouchekine,  Puschkin,  or 
Pouschkin,  poosh'kin  or  poosh'k£n,  (Alexander 
Sergeivitch,)  a celebrated  Russian  poet,  born  at  Saint 
Petersburg  in  1799.  Having  published  several  poems 
of  a too  liberal  tendency,  he  was  banished  to  Odessa, 
where  he  held  an  office  under  the  governor-general,  Count 
Vorontsof.  During  his  presence  in  Southern  Russia 
he  studied  the  Spanish  and  Italian  languages,  and  the 
works  of  Byron,  upon  whose  model  he  may  be  said  to 
have  formed  himself.  His  first  considerable  poem,  en- 
titled “Ruslan  and  Liudmila,”  (1821,)  was  very  well 
received ; it  was  followed  by  the  “ Prisoner  of  the  Cau- 
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casus,”  (“  Plennik  ICavkaskoi,”  1822,)  “The  Fountain 
of  Bakhtchisarai,”  (1824,)  which  brought  him  three 
thousand  rubles,  “Eugene  Onegin,”  a metrical  romance, 
the  “Gypsies,”  (“Tsigani,”)  and  the  narrative  poem  of 
“ Poltava.”  After  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  Pooshkin 
was  recalled  to  Moscow  and  appointed  historiographer. 
His  only  historical  production  is  an  account  of  Poo- 
gatchef’s  rebellion.  Besides  the  above,  he  published 
“ Boris  Godoonof,”  a dramatic  poem,  esteemed  one  of 
his  master-pieces,  and  a “ History  of  the  Iron  Mask.” 
He  was  mortally  wounded  in  a duel  in  1837.  A critic 
in  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  calls  him  “one  of  that  small 
but  illustrious  band  whose  writings  have  become  part  of 
the  very  household  language  of  their  native  land,  and 
whose  expressions  may  be  said,  like  those  of  Shakspeare, 
of  Moliere,  and  of  Cervantes,  to  have  become  the  natural 
forms  embodying  the  ideas  which  they  have  expressed, 
and,  in  expressing,  consecrated.  In  a word,  Pooshkin  is 
undeniably  and  essentially  the  great  national  poet  of 
Russia.” 

See  Galathof,  “ Chrestomathie  Russe  Prince  E.  Metcher- 
ski,  “ Les  Poetes  Russes;”  ‘‘ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale;” 
‘‘Sketch  of  Pushkin’s  Life  and  Works,”  by  T.  B.  Shaw,  1845; 
“ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  May,  1832  ; “ Blackwood’s  Maga- 
zine” for  June  and  July,  1845. 

Poost  or  Post,  p5st,  (Frans,)  a Dutch  painter,  born 
at  Haarlem  about  1615.  He  passed  some  years  in  Bra- 
zil, the  scenery  of  which  he  painted.  Died  in  1680. 

Poot,  pot,  (Hubert,)  an  eminent  Dutch  poet,  born 
near  Delft  in  1689,  was  a cultivator  of  the  soil.  He 
published  a volume  of  poems  in  1716.  He  excelled  in 
Anacreontic  poetry.  Died  in  1733. 

See  Paquot,  “M^moires;”  DeVries,  “Histoire  de  la  Podsie 
Hollandaise.” 

Pope,  ( Alexander,  ) a popular  English  poet  and 
critic,  born  in  London  on  the  22d  of  May,  1688,  was  a 
son  of  a linen-draper.  His  parents  were  Roman  Cath- 
olics. In  consequence  of  his  sickly  constitution  and 
deformed  person,  he  was  unfitted  for  active  life.  During 
his  childhood  he  resolved  to  be  a poet.  His  precocity 
was  remarkable.  He  says  himself  that  he  began  to  write 
verses  farther  back  than  he  could  well  remember.  At 
the  age  of  eight  he  read  with  interest  Ogilby’s  transla- 
tion of  Homer.  He  wrote  his  “ Pastorals”  at  the  age 
of  sixteen ; but  they  were  not  published  until  1709. 
Among  his  early  productions  are  the  “ Essay  on  Criti- 
cism,” (1710,)  which  was  praised  by  Addison,  and  “The 
Rape  of  the  Lock,”  (1711,)  a mock-heroic  poem,  which 
was  much  admired.  His  “Messiah,”  an  exquisite  poem 
in  imitation  of  Virgil’s  fourth  eclogue,  appeared  in  Ad- 
dison’s “Spectator”  in  1712.  In  1713  he  issued  pro- 
posals for  a subscription  to  a translation  of  Homer’s 
“Iliad,”  which  was  completed  in  1718-20  and  obtained 
a great  popularity.  It  is,  however,  far  from  being  a 
faithful  translation.  “It  is  a fine  poem,”  says  Bentley, 
“but  not  Homer.”  About  1715  he  became  estranged 
from  Addison,  whom  he  accused  of  conspiring  with 
Tickell,  who  had  produced  (in  part)  a rival  translation 
of  the  “Iliad.”  Pope  revenged  himself  by  writing  the 
keen,  not  to  say  malicious,  satire  on  “ Atticus.”  “ He 
was,”  says  Macaulay,  “ a great  master  of  invective  and 
sarcasm.  He  could  dissect  a character  in  terse  and 
sonorous  couplets  brilliant  with  antithesis.”  (“Essay 
on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison.”)  His  talent  for 
satire  is  conspicuous  in  the  “Dunciad,”  (1728,)  a poetical 
work  of  much  critical  merit.  He  published  in  1733  his 
“Essay  on  Man,”  a philosophic  poem,  which  has  en- 
joyed an  extraordinary  popularity,  and  which  Bulwer 
pronounces  “ unequalled  in  didactic  solemnity  and  splen- 
dour since  Lucretius  set  to  music  the  false  creed  of  Epi- 
curus.” With  the  aid  of  Broome  and  Fenton,  he  translated 
the  “ Odyssey,”  (1725.)  He  also  produced  admirable 
“ Imitations  of  Horace.”  He  wrote,  in  prose,  a number 
of  essays  and  letters,  the  style  of  which  is  considered 
excellent.  “ Pope’s  epistolary  excellence,”  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  “had  an  open  field  : he  had  no  English  rival, 
living  or  dead.”  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  lived  at 
Twickenham,  where  he  had  purchased  a house.  He  fa- 
voured the  Tory  party  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Among  his  intimate  friends  were  Swift,  Atterbury,  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke.  Died  in  May,  1744.  He  possessed 
little  originality  or  creative  imagination ; but  he  had  a 


vivid  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  an  exquisite  taste.  He 
owed  much  of  his  popularity  to  the  easy  harmony  of  his 
verse,  the  keenness  of  his  satire,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
his  antithesis. 

“The  Essay  on  Man,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “affords  an 
egregious  instance  of  the  predominance  of  genius,  the 
dazzling  splendour  of  imagery,  and  the  seductive  powers 
of  eloquence.  Never  was  penury  of  knowledge  and 
vulgarity  of  sentiment  so  happily  disguised.  The  reader 
feels  his  mind  full,  though  he  learns  nothing,  and,  when 
he  meets  it  in  its  new  array,  no  longer  knows  the  talk 
of  his  mother  and  his  nurse.”  The  same  critic  pro- 
nounces the  “ Rape  of  the  Lock”  “ the  most  airy,  in- 
genious, and  delightful  of  his  compositions,  and  the  most 
exquisite  example  of  ludicrous  poetry.  . . . He  was 
sometimes  wanton  in  his  attacks,  and  before  Chandos, 
Lady  Wortley,  and  Hill,  was  mean  in  his  retreat.  His 
malignity  to  Philips,  whom  he  had  first  made  ridiculous 
and  then  hated  for  being  angry,  continued  too  long.” 
He  was  extremely  addicted  to  artifice  and  insidious  de- 
signs. It  has  been  said  that  “he  hardly  drank  tea 
without  a stratagem.”  An  edition  of  his  works,  with  a 
commentary,  was  published  by  Warburton,  (9  vols., 
I7S1-60-) 

See  Johnson,  “ Lives  of  the  Poets a “ Memoir  of  Pope,”  by 
Bowles,  1807;  a “Memoir”  prefixed  to  W.  Roscoe’s  edition 
of  Pope’s  Works,  1824  ; R.  Caruthers,  “ Life  of  Alexander  Pope,” 
1857  I “ Life  of  Pope,”  by  Owen  Ruffhead,  1767  ; William  Ayre, 
“ Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  A.  Pope,”  2 vols.,  1745  ; Joseph  Warton, 
“ Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,”  2 vols.,  1756-82;  M. 
Mendelssohn,  “Pope  ein  Metaphysiker,”  1757;  Lord  Byron, 
“Letter  to  Murray  on  Bowles’s  Strictures,”  1821;  Thackeray, 
“The  English  Humourists;”  Allibone,  “Dictionary  of  Authors  ;” 
“ Encyclopedia  Britannica,”  article  “ Pope,”  (by  De  Quincey,)  also 
“Biographical  Essays,”  by  the  same;  Campbell,  “Specimens  of 
the  British  Poets;”  “Works  and  Character  of  Pope,”  in  the 
“London  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1825;  “Pope  and  his 
Contemporaries,”  in  the  “ British  Quarterly  Review”  for  August, 
1847;  Spence,  “Anecdotes,  Observations,”  etc.,  1820. 

Pope,  (John,)  an  American  general,  born  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  Illinois,  in  March,  1823.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1842,  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  (1846-47,)  and 
commanded  an  expedition  sent  to  survey  the  route  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad  in  1854-59.  He  obtained  the  rank 
of  captain  in  1856,  and  became  a brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  May,  1861.  He  captured  New  Madrid  in 
March,  and  Island  No.  10  in  April,  1862,  with  several 
thousand  prisoners.  In  June,  1862,  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  composed  of  three 
corps.  He  was  promoted  to  be  a brigadier-general  in 
the  regular  army  in  July,  1862.  His  army  was  defeated 
by  Stonewall  Jackson  at  Manassas,  or  Bull  Run,  on  the 
29th  and  30th  of  August,  1862.  He  retreated  to  Wash- 
ington, and  resigned  the  command  about  September  3, 
after  which  he  was  employed  against  the  Indians  in 
Minnesota.  He  commanded  in  the  third  military  dis- 
trict, comprising  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  from 
March  or  April  to  December,  1867. 

Pope,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  English  politician,  born  at 
Dedington  about  1506,  was  a patron  of  learning.  He 
held  several  offices  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
had  the  care  or  custody  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  in  the 
reign  of  Mary.  He  founded  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
Died  in  1559. 

See  Warton,  “Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope.” 

Pope,  (Walter,)  an  English  physician,  born  in 
Northamptonshire  about  1630.  He  was  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Oxford  from  1660  to  1687,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  wrote  “The  Old  Man’s  Wish,”  a 
poem,  (1693,)  a “ Life  of  Seth  Ward,”  (1697,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1714. 

Popeliniere,  de  la,  deh  If  pop'le'ne-aiR',  (Lance- 
lot Voisin — vwii/ziN',)  Sieur,  a French  historian, 
born  in  Poitou  about  1540.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
Huguenot  army,  and  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Civil 
War  which  began  in  1562,”  (1571,)  a work  of  some  merit. 
Died  in  1608. 

Popham,  pop'am,  (Sir  Home  Riggs,)  a British  naval 
officer,  born  in  1762.  He  commanded  the  naval  forces 
employed  in  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1806.  He  became  a rear-admiral  in 
1814.  Died  in  1820. 

Popham,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  judge,  born  in 
Somersetshire  in  1531,  became  chief  justice  of  the  king’s 
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oench  about  1592.  He  had  a high  reputation  as  a lawyer. 
Died  in  1607. 

Popma,  pop'mi,  (Ausonius,)  a Dutch  philologist 
and  jurist,  born  in  Friesland  in  1563.  He  published  a 
good  work  on  Latin  synonyms,  (“  De  Differentiis  Ver- 
borum,”  1635,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1613. 

See  D.  Richter,  “Vita  Ausonii  a Popma,”  1746. 

Poppse'a  (pop-pee'a)  Sa-bl'na,  a Roman  empress, 
the  wife  of  Nero,  was  more  remarkable  for  beauty  than 
modesty.  Died  in  65  A.  D. 

Poppe,  von,  fon  pop'peh,  (Johann  Heinrich  Mo- 
ritz,) a German  scientific  writer,  born  at  Gottingen  in 
1776.  He  published  numerous  works,  among  which  are 
a “Technological  Lexicon,”  (5  vols.,  1816-20,)  and 
“Neueste  Handwerks-undFabrikschule,”  (9  vols.,  1827- 
36.)  Died  in  1852. 

Poppi,  II.  See  Morandini. 

Foppig  or  Poeppig,  pop'piG,  (Eduard,)  a German 
naturalist  and  traveller,  born  at  Plauen,  in  Saxony,  in 
1797.  He  visited  the  West  Indies  and  North  and  South 
America,  where  he  made  valuable  zoological  and  botan- 
ical collections.  He  published  in  1835  his  “ Travels  in 
Chili,  Peru,  and  on  the  Amazon.”  In  1845  he  became 
professor  of  zoology  at  Leipsic.  Died  in  December, 
1868.  Poppig  and  Endlicher  published  a work  on  the 
plants  of  Chili  and  Peru,  “Nova  Genera  et  Species 
Plantarum,”  etc.,  (3  vols.,  1835-45.) 

See  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1836. 

Poppo,  pop'po,  (Ernst  Friedrich,)  a German 
scholar,  born  in  Lower  Lusatia  in  1794,  published 
editions  of  Thucydides  and  other  classics,  and  several 
critical  works. 

Poquelin.  See  Moli^re. 

Porbus,  poR'bus,  (Frans,)  a Flemish  painter,  born 
at  Bruges  in  1540.  He  painted  portraits,  history,  and 
genre  with  success.  Died  about  1582. 

His  father,  Peter,  born  at  Gouda  about  1510,  was  a 
painter  of  history  and  portraits.  Died  in  1584. 

Porbus,  (Frans,)  the  Younger,  a skilful  painter  of 
portraits  and  history,  a son  of  Frans,  noticed  above,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1570.  He  worked  mostly  in  Paris. 
“ His  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,”  says  the  “ Biographie 
Universelle,”  “ is  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the 
Flemish  school.”  Died  in  Paris  in  1622. 

See  F £libien,  “ Entretiens  sur  la  Vie  des  Peintres.” 

Forcacchi,  poR-kik'kee,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  litte- 
rateur, born  in  Tuscany  about  1530.  Among  his  works 
are  “The  Most  Famous  Islands  of  the  World,”  (1572,) 
and  “ Ancient  Funerals  of  Divers  Nations,”  (1574.)  Died 
at  Venice  in  1585. 

Porcellio,  poR-chel'le-o,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  historian,  was  secretary  of  Alfonso,  King  of  Naples, 
in  1452. 

Porchat,  poR'shf',  (Jean  Jacques,)  a Swiss  writer 
and  translator,  born  near  Geneva  in  1800.  He  wrote 
“The  Mission  of  Joan  of  Arc,”  a drama,  in  verse, 
(1844,)  and  translated  the  complete  works  of  Goethe 
into  French. 

Porcheron,  poRsh'r6N',  (Dom  Placide,)  a French 
Benedictine  monk,  born  at  Chateauroux  in  1652.  He 
edited  a few  old  works.  Died  in  1694. 

Porcia  or  Portia,  por'she-a,  [Fr.  Porcie,  poR'se',] 
a Roman  matron,  eminent  foF"  her  magnanimity,  pru- 
dence, and  fortitude,  was  the  daughter  of  Cato,  and 
the  wife  of  Marcus  Brutus.  Plutarch  relates  that  she 
inflicted  a wound  on  herself  to  prove  that  she  was 
worthy  to  be  the  confidante  of  her  husband  in  respect 
to  affairs  of  state.  Died  in  42  B.c. 

Porden,  (Eleanor  Anne.)  See  Franklin. 

Pordenone,  II,  61  poR-di-no'ni,  an  excellent  Italian 
painter,  whose  proper  name  was  Giovanni  Antonio 
Licinio  (le-chee'ne-o)  or  Licino,  (le-chee'no,)  born  at 
Pordenone,  in  Friuli,  in  1483.  He  assumed  the  name 
of  Regillo.  He  was  an  imitator  of  Giorgione,  and  a 
rival  of  Titian.  It  is  not  known  who  was  his  master. 
He  was  a good  colorist,  and  had  great  skill  in  design. 
He  painted  frescos  in  Venice,  Mantua,  Cremona,  and 
Piacenza.  His  frescos  (which  represent  subjects  from 
the  New  Testament)  in  the  cathedral  of  Cremona  are 
highly  praised.  Among  his  best  oil-paintings  is  his  “ San 


Lorenzo  Giustiniani  with  John  the  Baptist,”  etc.,  at 
Venice.  He  died  at  Ferrara  in  1540. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Lanzi,  “History  of 
Painting  in  Italy;”  Ridolfi,  “ Vite  degli  illustri  Pittori  Veneti.” 

Pordenone,  (Giulio  Licinio,)  a skilful  painter,  a 
nephew  and  pupil  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Venice 
in  1500.  He  painted  some  frescos  at  Augsburg,  where 
he  died  in  1561. 

Poree,  po'r k',  (Charles,)  a French  Jesuit,  born  near 
Caen  in  1675,  was  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Paris  fur 
thirty  years.  Voltaire  was  his  pupil.  He  published 
Latin  tragedies  and  orations.  Died  in  1741. 

Poree,  (Charles  Gabriel,)  a brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Caen  in  1685.  He  wrote  “ Ilistoire 
de  Don  Ranuccio  d’Aletes,”  (1736,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1770. 

Porfirio.  See  Porphyry. 

Porlier,  poR-le-aiR',  (Don  Juan  Diaz,)  Marquis  de 
Matarosa,  a Spanish  general,  born  in  1775.  He  fought 
for  the  Cortes  against  the  absolutists,  by  whom  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  shot  in  1815. 

Porner  or  Foerner,  poR'ner,  (Karl  Wilhelm,)  a 
German  chemist,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1732.  He  published 
several  works  on  chemistry  and  the  art  of  dyeing.  Died 
in  1796. 

Forphyre.  See  Porphyry. 

Porphyrius.  See  Porphyry. 

Porphyry,  por'fe-re,  I Gr.  Uopipvpioc  ; Lat.  Porphyr'- 
ius  ; Fr.  Porphyre,  poicftR';  It.  Porfirio,  por-fee're-o,] 
a celebrated  Neo-Platonic  philosopher,  born  at  Bata- 
nsea,  (Bashan,)  in  Syria,  in  233  a.d.  His  original  name 
was  Malchus  or  Melech,  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac 
for  “king.”  Porphyrius  signifies  “purple,”  or  “wearer 
of  purple.”  He  was  a pupil  of  Longinus,  and  perhaps 
of  Origen.  About  the  age  of  thirty  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  a disciple  and  friend  of  Plotinus, 
whose  doctrines  and  mysticism  he  adopted.  He  edited 
(or  corrected)  and  arranged  the  works  of  Plotinus,  at 
his  request.  He  wrote  (in  Greek)  a famous  work,  in 
fifteen  books,  against  the  Christians,  which  is  not  extant, 
the  emperor  Theodosius  having  ordered  it  to  be  burnt 
in  the  fourth  century.  Among  his  extant  works  are  a 
“Life  of  Plotinus”  and  a “Life  of  Pythagoras.”  Died 
at  Rome  about  304  a.d. 

See  Holstenius,  “ De  Vita  et  Scriptis  Porphyrii,”  1711 ; Ritter, 
“History  of  Philosophy;”  Vai.^rien  Parisot,  “ Dissertatio  his- 
torica  de  Porphyrio,”  1845  ; Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Grseca  ;”  F. 
Hoefer,  article  in  the  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Porpora,  poR'po-ri,(NiCCOL6,)a  distinguished  Italian 
musician  and  composer,  born  at  Naples  about  1686.  He 
composed  successful  operas,  among  which  is  “ Ariana  e 
Teseo,”  (1717,)  also  oratorios,  masses,  symphonies,  and 
cantatas.  About  1730  he  went  to  London  to  direct  the 
Italian  Opera,  and  became  a competitor  of  Handel.  He 
obtained  much  success  in  England,  where  he  remained 
several  years.  Died  at  Naples  in  1767. 

See  F£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;”  Burney, 
“ History  of  Music;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

Porporati,  poR-po-ri'tee,  (Carlo  Antonio,)  an  Ital- 
ian engraver  of  high  reputation,  born  near  Turin  in  1740 
or  1741.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  at  Paris  in 
1773.  He  engraved  some  of  the  works  of  Raphael,  Cor- 
reggio, and  other  masters.  Died  at  Turin  in  1816. 

Forquet,  poR'ki',  (Pierre  Charles  Franqois,)  a 
mediocre  French  poet,  born  at  Vire  in  1 728 ; died  in  1 796. 

Porro,  por'ro,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  engraver,  born 
at  Padua  about  1520,  worked  at  Venice. 

Porro,  (Ignazio,)  an  Italian  engineer,  born  at  Pi- 
gnerol  in  1795.  He  settled  in  Paris  about  1850.  Fie 
published  a “Traite  de  Tachometrie,”  (1847.) 

Por'se-na  or  Por-sen'na,  (Lars,)  a famous  prince  of 
Clusium,  in  Etruria.  According  to  tradition,  he  marched 
against  Rome  to  restore  the  Tarquins  about  508  B.C.,  but 
was  checked  by  Horatius  Codes,  who  defended  a bridge 
over  the  Tiber.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  historians 
that  Porsena  actually  made  himself  master  of  Rome. 

See  Macaulay,  “ Horatius:  a Lay  of  Ancient  Rome ;”  Niebuhr, 

“ History  of  Rome.” 

Porsenna.  See  Porsena. 

Por'spn,  (Richard,)  a pre-eminent  Greek  scholar 
and  critic,  born  in  Norfolk,  England,  December  25, 
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1759.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected  a Fellow  in  1782. 
He  became  regius  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  in 
1790  or  1792,  with  a salary  of  forty  pounds  per  annum. 
His  scruples  against  subscription  to  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  induced  him  to  decline  holy  orders,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  Fellowship  in  1791.  He  had 
a prodigious  memory  and  great  critical  acumen,  and  was 
remarkable  for  probity  and  love  of  truth.  About  1795 
he  married  Mrs.  Lunan,  a widow.  He  edited  “ Seven 
Tragedies  of  /Eschylus,”  (1795,)  and  the  “Hecuba,” 
“ Orestes,”  “ Phoenissae,”  and  “ Medea”  of  Euripides, 
(1797-1801.)  In  1805  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
London  Institution.  Among  his  works  are  “ Letters  to 
Archdeacon  Travis,”  (1790,)  in  which  he  maintained  that 
theseventh  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  John’s  First  Epistle 
is  an  interpolation,  “Notes  and  Emendations  on  the 
Greek  Poets,”  (“  Adversaria  Notae  et  Emendationes  in 
Poetas  Graecos,”  1812,)  and  an  edition  of  the  “Lexicon” 
of  Photius,  (1822.)  Died  in  London  in  September,  1808. 
He  is  considered  by  the  English  scholars,  and  perhaps 
by  foreigners,  the  greatest  verbal  critic  of  modern  times. 
“ It  may  safely  be  conceded  to  common  fame  and  partial 
friendship,”  says  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  “that  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  men,  and  the  very  greatest  critic,  of  his 
own  or  any  other  age.”  Porson  was,  according  to 
several  authorities,  addicted  to  intemperance  in  drink. 
Like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  could  practise  abstinence  more 
easily  than  a moderate  use  of  wine  or  ardent  spirits. 
Wonderful  stories  are  told  of  his  powers  of  memory. 
He  could  repeat  several  pages  of  a book  after  he  had 
read  them  once. 

See  “ Life  of  Porson,”  by  J.  S.  Watson,  1861  : article  on  Porson 
in  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young;  “A 
Vindication  of  the  Literary  Character  of  Porson,”  by  Crito  Canta- 
brigiensis,  1S27  ; Allibone,  “ Dictionary  of  Authors ;”  “ Edinburgh 
Review”  for  November,  1811,  and  July,  1861  ; “ Porsoniana,  ” Lon- 
don, 1814;  Stephen  Weston,  “Short  Account  of  the  Late  R. 
Porson,”  180S. 

Porta,  poR'ti,  (Berardo  or  Bernardo,)  an  Italian 
composer  of  operas,  was  born  at  Rome  about  1755  ; died 
in  Paris  in  1829. 

Porta,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Milan  in 
1776,  wrote  several  popular  poems.  Died  in  1821. 

Porta,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a skilful  Italian  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Porlizza  in  1542  ; died  at  Rome  in  1 597- 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a son  of  Guglielmo,  noticed 
below. 

Porta,  (Giuseppe  Salviati,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Castel-Nuovo  about  1530,  was  a pupil  of  F.  Salviati, 
whose  name  he  assumed.  He  settled  at  Venice,  where 
he  painted  frescos  with  success.  He  was  employed  by 
Titian  to  decorate  the  library  of  Saint  Mark.  Among 
his  best  oil-paintings  is  a “Descent  from  the  Cross.” 
Died  in  1570,  or,  as  some  say,  in  1585. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Ticozzi,  “Dizio- 
nario,” 

Porta,  (Simon.)  See  Porzio. 

Porta,  della.  See  Baccio. 

Porta,  della,  del'll  poR'ti,  (Giacomo,)  a distin- 
guished Italian  architect  and  sculptor,  born  at  Milan 
about  1525.  He  built  in  Rome  the  portal  of  Saint 
John  Lateran,  (about  1574,)  the  College  della  Sapienza, 
and  the  fa5ade  of  Santa  Maria  de’  Monti,  (1579.)  H.e 
was  subsequently  employed  to  finish  the  basilica  of 
Saint  Peter’s,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Domenico  Fontana, 
constructed  the  vault  (or  roof)  of  the  dome,  after  the 
plans  of  Michael  Angelo,  (1588-90.)  He  died  in  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.,  (1592-1605,)  aged  about 
seventy-five. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors;”  Fontenay, 
“ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes ;”  Cicognara,  “ Storia  della  Scultura  ;” 
Quatrem&re  de  Quincy,  “Dictionnaire  d’ Architecture.” 

Porta,  della,  (Giambattista,)  an  eminent  Italian 
natural  philosopher,  was  born  at  Naples  about  1540. 
He  promoted  the  progress  of  physical  science  by  found- 
ing schools,  and  by  experiments  in  optics,  etc.  He 
was  versed  in  the  ancient  languages.  His  house  was  the 
seat  of  an  academy  called  “ I Segreti,”  which  he  founded 
for  the  promotion  of  physical  science.  He  invented 
the  camera  obscura,  and  made  improvements  in  lenses. 
His  principal  works  are  “ Perspectiva,”  (1555,)  “ Natural 


Magic,”  (“  Magias  Naturalis  Libri  XX.,”  1558-89,)  “ Phy- 
tognomonica,”  (1583,  a treatise  on  plants,)  an  able 
“Treatise  on  Physiognomy,”  (1586,  often  reprinted,) 
“ Villae  Libri  XII.,”  (on  rural  economy,  1592,)  and  “ On 
Refraction  a Part  of  Optics,”  (“  De  Refractione  Optices 
Parte,”  1593.)  Died  at  Naples  in  1615. 

See  Niceron,  “Mdmoires;”  Ginguen£,  “ Histoire  Littdraire 
d’ltalie;”  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana ;”  G.  H. 
Duchesne,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  J.  B.  Porta,” 
1801  ; Colangelo,  “Vita  di  G.  B.  Porta,”  1818;  “ Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Gdnerale.” 

Porta,  della,  (Guglielmo,)  an  able  sculptor,  born 
near  Como  about  1512,  was  a nephew  of  Giacomo,  noticed 
above.  He  worked  at  Rome  about  1550,  and  made  the 
mausoleum  of  Paul  III.  He  was  a favourite  pupil  of 
Michael  Angelo.  Died  about  1577. 

Portaels,  poR-tlls',  (Jean  Franqois,)  a Belgian 
painter,  born  at  Vilvorde  (Brabant)  in  1820.  He  gained 
the  grand  prize  of  Rome  in  1843. 

Portal,  poR'tfl',  (Antoine,)  Baron,  a distinguished 
French  physician  and  anatomist,  born  at  Gaillac  (Tarn) 
in  1742.  He  began  to  practise  in  Paris  about  1765,  and 
obtained  the  chair  of  medicine  in  the  College  of  France 
in  1770.  He  published  an  important  work  on  the  “His- 
tory of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,”  (7  vols.,  1770-73,)  and 
became  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
in  1775.  He  was  first  physician  to  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.  Among  his  chief  works  is  “Course  of 
Medical  Anatomy,”  (“  Cours  d’Anatomie  medicale,”  5 
vols.,  1803.)  Died  in  1832. 

See  Pariset,  “Eloge  de  Portal;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdtid- 
rale.” 

Portal,  (Pierre  BarthElemi,)  Baron,  a French 
administrator,  born  near  Montauban  in  1765.  He  was 
minister  of  the  marine  from  December,  1818,  to  Decem- 
ber, 1821.  Died  in  1845. 

Portalis,  poR'tf'l£ss',  (Auguste,)  a French  writer 
and  liberal  legislator,  born  at  La  Ciotat  in  1801,  was  a 
nephew  of  Jean  Etienne  Marie.  He  wrote  “Essays  in 
favour  of  Liberty  of  Worship.”  Died  in  1855. 

Portalis,  (Jean  Etienne  Marie,)  a distinguished 
French  jurist  and  minister  of  state,  was  born  at  Bausset 
(Var)  in  1745.  He  was  an  eloquent  advocate  before 
the  Revolution,  and  was  imprisoned  for  his  moderation 
in  the  reign  of  terror.  In  1795  he  became  a member  of 
the  Council  of  Elders,  in  which  he  advocated  humane 
measures.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  charged  with 
the  redaction  of  the  Civil  Code  in  1800,  and  became 
minister  of  worship  in  1804.  Before  this  date  he  had 
acquitted  himself  with  credit  in  the  task  of  reorganizing 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France.  He  published 
several  able  political  and  legal  works,  and  was  a member 
of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1807. 

See  Blessig,  “ Gedachtnissrede  auf  den  Minister  Portalis,”  1807; 
F.  Hacquin,  “ Eloge  historique  de  Portalis,”  1845;  Louis  Lalle- 
mant,  “ Eloge  de  J.  E.  M.  Portalis,”  1861  ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gem': rale ;”  R 1-: n k Lavollee,  “ Portalis  et  ses  CEuvres.” 

Portalis,  (Joseph  Marie,)  Count,  an  eminent  states- 
man and  judge,  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Aix 
in  February,  1778.  He  became  councillor  of  state  in 
1808,  and  director-general  of  the  press  and  book-trade 
(librairie)  in  1810.  In  1819  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
In  the  moderate  ministry  of  Martignac  he  was  keeper 
of  the  seals  from  January,  1828,  to  May,  1829.  He  was 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  from  that  date  to  August  7, 
1829,  and  then  became  first  president  of  the  court  of 
cassation.  He  retained  until  1852  this  office,  (the  highest 
judicial  position  in  France,)  for  which  he  was  qualified 
by  profound  knowledge  of  public  law  and  a union  of 
dignity  in  manner  with  suavity  of  temper.  Died  in  1858. 

See  Mignet,  “ Notice  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  le  Comte  de 
Portalis,”  i860  ; “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Porte,  de  la,  deh  If  poRt,  (Pierre,)  a French  courtier, 
born  in  1603,  was  a favourite  agent  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
and  a valet-de-chambre  of  Louis  XIV.  He  wrote  “ Me- 
moires,”  which  were  printed  in  1756.  Died  in  1680. 

Porte,  La.  See  Laporte  and  La  Porte. 

Por'ter,  (Alexander,)  born  in  Tyrone  county,  Ire- 
land, in  1786,  settled  in  Louisiana,  where  he  acquired  a 
high  reputation  as  a lawyer.  He  was  appointed  a judge 
of  the  supreme  court  in  1821,  and  in  1833  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  Died  in  1844. 
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Por'ter,  (Andrew,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Pennsylvania  about  1810.  He  served  as  colonel  at  Bull 
Run,  July  21,  1861,  and  a few  days  later  was  appointed 
provost-marshal  of  Washington. 

Por'ter,  (Anna  Maria,)  an  English  novelist,  born  at 
Durham  about  1781,  was  a sister  of  R.  Ker  Porter. 
She  resided  successively  in  London,  at  Thames  Ditton, 
and  at  Esher.  She  wrote  many  popular  novels,  among 
which  are  “The  Hungarian  Brothers,”  (1807,)  “Don 
Sebastian,”  (1809,)  “The  Recluse  of  Norway,”  (1814,) 
“The  Fast  of  Saint  Magdalene,”  and  “The  Barony.” 
Died  in  1832. 

See  Mrs.  Elwood,  “Memoirs  of  the  Literary  Ladies  of  England 
from  the  Commencement  of  the  Last  Century,”  vol.  ii.,  1843. 

Porter,  (Benjamin  F.,)  an  American  jurist,  born  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1808,  translated  the  “ Ele- 
ments of  the  Institutes”  of  Heineccius,  and  published 
a collection  of  poems. 

Porter,  (David,)  an  American  commodore,  born  at 
Boston  in  1780.  He  became  captain  of  the  frigate  Essex 
in  July,  1812,  and  in  the  same  year  captured  the  vessel- 
of-war  Alert  and  a number  of  British  trading-vessels. 
He  performed  a cruise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the 
Essex  in  1813,  and  took  many  prizes.  In  March,  1814, 
the  Essex  was  attacked  near  Valparaiso  by  two  British 
vessels,  and,  after  a long  and  desperate  resistance,  was 
captured.  Porter  served  as  a naval  commissioner  from 
1815  to  1823,  was  sent  as  charge-d’affaires  to  Turkey  in 
1831,  and  became  minister  resident  at  Constantinople 
in  1839.  He  died  at  Pera  in  1843.  He  was  the  father 
of  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter  and  Commodore  William  D. 
Porter. 

See  the  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1815. 

Porter,  (David  D.,)  an  admiral,  a son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  in  or  near  Philadelphia  in  June,  1813.  He 
entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1829,  and  became  a 
lieutenant  about  1841.  He  served  in  the  naval  operations 
against  the  Mexicans  in  1846-47.  In  1861  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  commander.  He  commanded  the 
mortar-boats,  twenty-one  in  number,  which  bombarded 
Forts  Jackson  and  Saint  Philip,  below  New  Orleans, 
April  18-24,  1862.  These  forts  were  surrendered  to  him 
on  the  28th.  In  September  or  October,  1862,  he  took 
command  of  a flotilla  of  gunboats  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  He  aided  the  land  army  in  the  capture  of  Arkan- 
sas Post,  January,  1863,  and  co-operated  with  General 
Grant  in  his  operations  against  Vicksburg.  For  his 
services  in  the  reduction  of  the  last-named  place  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  by  a commission 
dated  July  4,  1863.  Co-operating  with  General  Banks 
in  an  expedition  against  Shreveport,  he  ascended  Red 
River  with  a fleet  of  iron-clad  gunboats  to  a point  many 
miles  above  Grand  Ecore,  in  April,  1864.  He  com- 
manded the  naval  forces  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Fisher 
in  December,  1864,  and  bombarded  the  same  fort  with 
success  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  January,  1865.  Ac- 
cording to  General  Grant,  this  was  “ the  most  formidable 
armada  ever  collected  for  concentration  upon  one  given 
point.”  He  was  appointed  vice-admiral  July  25,  1866, 
and  admiral  in  August,  1870.  He  holds  a higher  rank 
than  any  other  officer  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 

See  J.  T.  Headley,  “ Farragut  and  our  Naval  Commanders,’’ 
1867;  Greeley,  “American  Conflict.” 

Porter,  (Ebenezer,)  an  American  Congregational 
divine,  born  at  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  in  1772,  was  ap- 
pointed in  1812  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  presi- 
dent. He  wrote  an  “ Analysis  of  the  Principles  of  Rhe- 
torical Delivery,”  (1827,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1834. 

Porter,  (Fitz-John,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
New  Hampshire,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1845.  He 
became  a captain  in  1856,  and  a colonel  in  1861.  He 
commanded  a corps  at  the  battle  of  Gaines’s  Mill,  June 
27,  and  at  Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862,  and  for  his  bravery 
in  these  engagements,  in  which  he  had  to  sustain  the 
brunt  of  the  enemy’s  attack,  was  appointed  a major- 
general  of  volunteers  the  same  month.  His  corps  took 
no  part  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  August  29  and  30, 
1862,  although  it  was  “within  sight  and  sound  of  the 
battle.”  For  this  delinquency  he  was  censured  by  Gen- 
eral Pope,  tried  by  a court-martial,  cashiered  in  January, 


1863,  and  dismissed  from  the  service.  In  1870  he  ap- 
pealed to  President  Grant  for  a reversal  of  the  decision 
of  the  court-martial : the  grounds  for  this  appeal  are 
succinctly  stated  in  “Old  and  New”  for  June,  1870,  pp. 
816-820. 

Porter,  (Francis,)  an  Irish  Catholic  priest  and  writer, 
became  a resident  of  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1702. 

Porter,  (George  Richardson,)  an  English  writer  on 
trade,  manufactures,  etc.,  was  born  in  London  in  1792. 
He  wrote  a valuable  work  on  “The  Progress  of  the  Na- 
tion in  its  Social  and  Commercial  Relations,”  (3  vols., 
1836-39.)  In  1841  he  became  a secretary  to  the  board 
of  trade.  He  was  the  author  or  compiler  of  statistical 
tables  issued  annually  by  that  board,  and  wrote  a treatise 
“On  the  Manufacture  of  Porcelain  and  Glass,”  (1842.) 
Died  in  1852  or  1855. 

Porter,  (Jane,)  an  English  novelist,  born  at  Durham 
in  1776,  was  a sister  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter.  She 
lived  with  her  mother  and  her  sister  Anna  Maria  until 
the  death  of  the  former,  in  1831.  She  published  in  1803 
her  first  novel,  “Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,”  which  was  very 
successful.  Her  historical  novel  of  “ The  Scottish 
Chiefs”  (1809)  also  found  many  admirers,  although  it  is 
very  defective  as  a delineation  of  character  and  manners. 
She  succeeded  in  mystifying  the  public  by  her  anony- 
mous story  “Sir  Edward  Seaward’s  Diary,”  (1831.) 
Died  in  1850. 

See  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1835,  (with  a portrait.) 

Porter,  (Noah,)  D.D.,  an  able  American  writer  on 
psychology,  was  born  in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  in 
1 81 1.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1831,  and  in 
1846  became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  meta- 
physics in  that  institution,  of  which  he  was  elected 
president  in  1871.  He  has  published,  besides  other 
works,  “The  Pluman  Intellect:  with  an  InrodLCtion 
upon  Psychology  and  the  Soul,”  (1868,)  which  has  been 
h ghly  praised  by  several  competent  critics,  “ American 
Colleges  and  the  American  Public,”  (1870),  and  “The 
Science  of  Nature  v.  The  Science  of  Man,”  1871.  He 
also  edited  the  last  two  editions  of  Webster’s  Dictionary.” 

Porter,  (Peter  Buel,)  an  American  general,  born  at 
Salisbury,  Connecticut,  in  1773.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  of  1812  he  was  appointed  quartermaster- 
general  of  New  York.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battles  of  Chippewa,  Lundy’s  Lane,  and  the  other  prin- 
cipal actions  of  the  war,  and  obtained  a gold  medal  from 
Congress  for  his  services.  He  was  appointed  secretary 
of  war  in  May,  1828.  General  Porter  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  who  explored  a route  for  the  Erie  Canal. 
Died  in  1844. 

Porter,  (Sir  Robert  Ker,)  an  English  painter  and 
traveller,  born  at  Durham  about  1775,  was  a brother  of 
Anna  Maria  and  Jane  Porter.  He  became  a student 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  in  1790,  and  acquired 
distinction  as  a painter  of  battles.  Among  his  works  are 
“The  Siege  of  Acre”  and  “The  Battle  of  Agincourt,” 
and  an  “Ecce  Homo.”  He  went  to  Russia  in  1804,  and 
received  the  title  of  historical  painter  to  the  emperor. 
Having  traversed  several  countries  of  Asia  from  1817  to 
1820,  he  published  “Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Arme- 
nia, Ancient  Babylonia,”  etc.,  with  engravings,  (2  vols., 

1822. )  Died  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1842. 

See  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  July,  1S42 ; “Monthly  Re- 
view” for  September,  1821,  and  January  and  February,  1823. 

Porter,  (William  D.,)  an  American  naval  officer, 
born  in  New  Orleans  in  1809,  was  a son  of  Commodore 
David  Porter,  noticed  above.  He  entered  the  navy  in 

1823.  In  1861  he  took  command  of  the  iron-clad  Essex 
on  the  Mississippi  River.  He  fought  at  Fort  Henry, 
where  the  Essex  was  disabled  and  Captain  Porter  was 
severely  scalded,  in  February,  1862.  In  August,  1862, 
having  repaired  the  Essex,  he  destroyed  the  strong 
iron-clad  ram  Arkansas,  between  Baton  Rouge  and  Vicks- 
burg. He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commodore. 
Died  in  1864. 

See  J.  T.  Headley,  “Farragut  and  our  Naval  Commanders,” 
1867. 

Portes,  Des.  See  Desportes. 

Por'te-us,  (Beilby,)  an  English  prelate  of  high  repu- 
tation, was  born  at  York  in  1731.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  the  Seaton’s  prize  for  an 
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English  poem  “ On  Death.”  He  was  successively  rector 
of  Hunton,  prebendary  of  Peterborough,  and  reqtor  of 
Lambeth,  (1767.)  In  1769  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  George  III.  He  became  Bishop  of  Chester  in  1776, 
and  Bishop  of  London  in  1787.  His  principal  work  is 
a series  of  “ Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,”  which 
are  highly  esteemed.  His  works  were  published  in  five 
volumes  (1811)  by  his  nephew,  Robert  Hodgson.  Died 
in  1808. 

See  “ Life  of  Bishop  Porteus,”  by  R.  Hodgson,  1811. 

Portia.  See  Porcia. 

Portland,  Duke  of.  See  Bentinck. 

Port'lock,  (Joseph  Ellison,)  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel, an  English  engineer  and  geologist,  born  about 
1795.  He  assisted  Colby  in  the  trigonometrical  survey 
of  Ireland  commenced  about  1824,  and  produced  an 
able  “ Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  County  of  London- 
derry and  of  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,”  (1843.) 
He  also  wrote  on  Geognosy  and  Palreontology.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1856. 
Died  in  1864. 

Portogallo,  poR-to-gSl'lo,  (Marco  Antonio  Simao,) 
a Portuguese  composer,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1763.  He 
lived  many  years  in  Italy,  and  composed  successful 
operas.  “Fernando  in  Messico”  is  called  his  master- 
piece. Died  in  1829. 

Port-Royalists,  a name  popularly  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  celebrated  convent  or  society  of  Port-Royal- 
des-Champs,  near  Versailles.  It  fills  a prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  the  Jansenist  controversy.  The  nuns 
were  removed  to  Paris  about  1638,  (or  1644,  according 
to  Hallam,)  after  which  the  old  convent  of  Port-Royal- 
des-Champs  became  the  residence  of  a community  of 
religious  and  learned  men,  who  practised  some  monastic 
austerities  and  were  called  “Les  Solitaires  de  Port- 
Royal.”  Among  these  recluses  were  Claude  Lancelot, 
Antoine  Arnauld,  Le  Maistre  de  Sacy,  Pierre  Nicole, 
and  Blaise  Pascal.  They  were  leaders  of  the  Jansenist 
party.  They  opened  a boarding-school  which  became 
celebrated,  and  published  several  good  works  on  gram- 
mar. The  convent  of  nuns  was  suppressed  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1709.  The  history  of  Port-Royal  has  been 
written  by  Racine,  Reuchlin,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  others. 

See  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1841;  Sainte-Beuve, 
“ Histoire  de  Port-Royal,”  4 vols.,  1840-62;  Mary  Anne  Schim- 
melpenninck,  “ History  of  Port-Royal.” 

Portsmouth,  Duchess  of.  See  Keroual. 

Portugal,  de,  di  poR-too-gil',  (Francisco,)  Count 
of  Vimioso,  a Portuguese  nobleman  and  poet,  born  at 
Ev'ora  about  1490;  died  in  1549. 

See  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Fortumne.  See  Portumnus. 

Por-tum'nus  or  Por-tu'nus,  [Fr.  Portumne,  poR'- 
tiimn',]  a marine  deity  or  genius  among  the  Romans, 
was  regarded  as  the  protector  of  ports  and  harbours, 
and  was  identified  with  the  Pal^mon  of  the  Greek 
mythology. 

Portunus.  See  Portumnus. 

Portus,  poR'toos,  (ALmilius,)  an  eminent  critic  and 
editor,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1550.  He  was  professor  of 
Greek  at  Lausanne  from  1581  to  1591,  soon  after  which 
date  he  obtained  the  chair  of  Greek  at  Heidelberg.  He 
produced  good  editions  (with  Latin  versions)  of  Thu- 
cydides, Aristotle  on  Rhetoric,  Xenophon,  Euripides, 
and  other  Greek  authors.  Among  his  works  is  “Lexi- 
con Doricum-Graeco-Latinum,”  (1603.)  Died  in  1610. 

Portus,  (Francis,)  an  eminent  philologist,  father 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Candia  (Crete)  in  1511. 
He  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Modena  in  1536,  and 
teacher  of  the  sons  of  Renee,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  in 
1542.  Having  been  converted  to  the  Protestant  faith, 
he  removed  to  Geneva  in  1561,  and  obtained  there 
a chair  of  Greek  in  1562.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  Aristotle,  Pindar,  Longinus,  Thucydides,  and  other 
Greeks.  Died  at  Geneva  in  1581. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “ Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana ;”  Sax, 
“ Onomasticon.” 

Po'rus,  [Gr.  Itepoc,]  a king  of  India,  who  reigned 
between  the  Hydaspes  and  Acesines  when  that  country 
was  invaded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  326  b.c.  He  op- 
posed the  Macedonians  with  an  army  composed  partly 


of  elephants,  was  defeated  in  a great  battle,  and  taken 
prisoner.  When  asked  by  the  victor  how  he  wished  to  be 
treated,  he  answered,  “ Like  a king.”  (Plutarch.)  He  was 
restored  to  his  kingdom  by  Alexander.  He  was  killed 
by  Eudamus  (or  Eudemus)  in  317  B.C.  Another  Porus 
reigned  at  the  same  time  east  of  the  Acesines,  (Chenab.) 

See  Arrian,  “Anabasis.” 

Fory,  por're,  ? (John,)  an  English  geographer,  born 
about  1570.  He  published  a “Geographical  History 
of  Africa,  translated  from  Leo  Africanus,”  (1600.)  In 
1616  he  went  to  Virginia  and  became  secretary  to  that 
colony.  Died  after  1623. 

Porzio,  poRt'se-o,  (Luc  Antonio,)  an  Italian  phy- 
sician, born  near  Amalfi  in  1639.  He  taught  in  Rome, 
and  published  a work  on  the  diseases  and  treatment  of 
soldiers,  (1685,  often  reprinted.)  Died  in  1723. 

Porzio  or  Porta,  poR'ti,  [Lat.  Por'tius,]  (Simone,) 
an  Italian  philosopher,  born  at  Naples  in  1497.  He  pub- 
lished a treatise  “ On  the  Human  Mind,”  (“  De  Humana 
Mente,”  1551,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1554. 

Posadas,  de  las,  d&  lis  po-sJ'Dfis,  (Miguel,)  a 
Spanish  painter,  born  at  Segorbe  in  1711  ; died  in  1753. 

Po-sei'don  or  Po-si'don,  [Gr.  Woo&Auv,]  the  Greek 
name  of  the  god  of  the  sea.  (See  Neptune.) 

Poseidonius.  See  Posidonius. 

Po'sey,  (Thomas,)  an  American  general,  born  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  in  Virginia,  in  1750.  He  became 
a captain  in  1775,  and  served  with  distinction  at  the 
battles  near  Saratoga  and  Stillwater,  September  19  and 
October  7,  1777.  He  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Stony 
Point,  July,  1779,  and  commanded  a brigade  of  the  army 
which  General  Wayne  led  against  the  Indians  in  1792. 
He  was  Governor  of  Indiana  from  1813  to  1816.  Died 
in  1818. 

See  James  Hall,  “Memoir  of  Thomas  Posey,”  in  Sparks’s 
“ American  Biography,”  vol.  ix.  of  new  series. 

Posidippe.  See  Posidippus. 

Pos-i-dip'pus,  [Gr.  Uomdnmot; ; Fr.  Posidippe,  po'- 
ze'dbp',]  a Greek  comic  writer,  born  at  Cassandria,  in 
Macedonia.  He  began  to  write  about  290  b.c.  His 
works  are  lost. 

Pos-I-do'm-us  or  Pos-ei-do'm-us,  [llocreMliJViOf.j 
a Greek  Stoic  philosopher,  born  at  Apamea,  in  Syria, 
about  135  B.C.,  was  a disciple  of  Panastius,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  head  of  the  school.  He  taught  at  Rhodes, 
had  a high  reputation,  and  wrote  works  on  astronomy, 
history,  geography,  moral  philosophy,  etc.,  all  of  which 
are  lost.  He  was  visited  at  Rhodes  by  Pompey  about 
68  B.C.  Cicero,  who  was  one  of  his  pupils,  expresses  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  him.  Like  many  other  Stoics, 
Posidonius  held  that  pain  is  not  an  evil.  According  to 
Suidas,  he  removed  to  Rome  in  the  consulship  of  M. 
Marcellus,  (52  B.C.)  “Was  it  not  a fine  acknowledgment 
of  the  inherent  supremacy  of  wisdom,  when  the  impe- 
ratorial  fasces  were  lowered,  by  command  of  Pompey, 
before  the  person  of  Posidonius  ?”  (Arthur  H.  Hallam.) 

See  Ritter,  “ History  of  Philosophy  Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca 
Grteca Diogenes  Laertius. 

Posidonius  of  Alexandria,  a mathematician,  often 
confounded  with  the  preceding.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a pupil  of  Zeno. 

Possel,  pos'sel,  (Johann,)  a German  philologist,  born 
at  Parchim  in  1528.  He  published  “Syntaxis  Graeca,” 
(1560,)  and  other  works.  Died  at  Rostock  in  1591. 

Posselt,  pos'sSlt,  (Ernst  Ludwig,)  a German  his- 
torian, born  at  Durlach,  in  Baden,  in  1763.  He  began 
to  issue  in  1795  “The  European  Annals,”  a periodical, 
which  he  edited  until  1804,  and  which,  says  Depping, 
“ was  the  best  German  periodical  work  on  history  and 
politics.”  He  also  published  several  works  on  German 
and  French  history.  Died  in  1804. 

See  Schubart,  “ Leben  Posselt’s,”  1805;  Gehres,  “Lebenbe- 
schreibung  Posselts,”  2 vols.,  1827. 

Possevin.  See  Possevino. 

Possevino,  pos-si-vee'no,  [Lat.  Possevi'nus  ; Fr. 
Possevin,  pos'v&N'  or  pos'seh-viN',]  (Antonio,)  an  Ital- 
ian Jesuit,  negotiator,  and  writer,  was  born  at  Mantua  in 
1534.  He  was  sent  by  the  pope  on  important  missions 
to  Germany,  Hungary,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  “ Select  Library  on  the 
Method  of  Study,”  (“  Bibliotheca  selecta  de  Ratione 
Studiorum,”  2 vols.,  1593,)  and  “Apparatus  sacer,”  (3 
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vo!s.,  1603-06,)  in  which  he  gives  a list  and  review  of 
the  works  of  all  ecclesiastical  writers.  Died  in  1611. 

See  Jean  d’Origny,  “ Vie  de  Possevin,”  1712;  Nic^ron,  “Me- 
moires  Ginguene,  “ Histoire  Litteraire  d'ltalie;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale.” 

Possevinus.  See  Possevino. 

Post,  (Francis.)  See  Poost. 

Postel,  pos'tgl',  [Lat.  Postel'lus,]  (Guillaume,)  a 
French  visionary,  born  in  Normandy  in  1510,  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  He 
became  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Paris  in  1539, 
but  soon  resigned,  and  led  a wandering  life.  It  appears 
that  he  asserted  the  power  of  reason  to  be  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  dogmas  of  religion  and  to  convert  all 
nations.  His  book  “ On  the  Harmony  of  the  World” 
(“De  Orbis  Terrs  Concordia,”  1544)  is  called  his  best 
work.  Died  in  Paris  in  1581. 

See  Desbillons,  “ Nouveaux  ficlaircissemens  sur  la  Vie  de  Pos- 
tel,” 1773;  Chaufepi^,  “Remarques  sur  Postel;”  A.  Pericaud, 
“ F.  Wilson,  G.  Postel  et  Louis  Castelvetro,”  1850;  Nic^ron, 
“ Memoires “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Postellus.  See  Postel. 

Postlethwayt,  pos's’l-thwat,  (Malachi,)  an  English 
writer  on  commerce,  of  whom  little  is  known.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  was  born  about  1707.  He  published, 
besides  other  books,  “ The  Merchant’s  Public  Counting 
House,”  (1750,)  and  “Great  Britain’s  True  System,” 
(1757,)  which  are  works  of  merit.  Died  in  1767. 

Pos'tu-mus  or  Post'hu-mus,  a Roman  general, 
whom  Valerian  appointed  governor  of  Gaul.  He  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  his  army  in  257  A.D.  He  waged 
war  against  Gallienus,  and  continued  to  rule  Gaul  until 
he  was  murdered  by  his  mutinous  soldiers,  in  267  A.D. 
He  is  represented  as  an  able  and  virtuous  ruler. 

See  Mermet,  “ Notice  sur  Posthumus,”  1827. 

Pot'a-mo  or  Pot'a-mon,  [Horauuv,]  a Platonic  or 
Eclectic  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  second  or  third  ceutury  after  Christ.  He 
is  sometimes  called  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic  school. 
His  works  are  not  extant. 

Potamon.  See  Potamo. 

Fote,  (Joseph,)  an  English  printer  of  Eton,  wrote  a 
‘ History  of  Windsor  Castle.”  Died  in  1787. 

Po-tem'kin,  [Russ.  pron.  pot-yom'kin,]  (Gregor 
Alexandrovitch,)  Prince,  a Russian  field-marshal  and 
favourite  of  the  empress  Catherine  II.,  was  born  near 
Smolensk  in  1736.  He  rose  rapidly  to  the  highest  offices 
and  honours  of  the  empire,  and  exercised  almost  un- 
bounded influence  in  political  affairs.  He  induced  the 
empress  to  engage  in  the  Turkish  war  of  1771,  and  in 
the  campaign  of  1787  was  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Russian  army.  As  a reward  for  his  services 
in  taking  several  provinces  from  the  Turks,  Catherine 
bestowed  upon  him  a superb  palace  at  Saint  Petersburg, 
which  she  called  Taurida,  the  name  previously  given  to 
the  conquered  provinces.  Died  in  1791. 

See  Madame  de  C£renville,  “Vie  de  Potemkin,”  1807-08; 
“Privatleben  des  Fiirsten  von  Potemkin,”  Gratz,  1793;  “Memoirs 
of  Prince  Potemkin,”  London,  1814  ; “ Monthly  Review”  for 
January,  1813. 

Pot'en-ger  or  Fot'tin-ger,  (John,)  an  English  poet 
and  barrister,  born  at  Winchester  in  1647;  died  in  1733. 

Pothier,  po'te-i',  (Robert  Joseph,)  a celebrated 
French  jurist,  born  at  Orleans  in  1699.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  French  law  at  Orleans  in  1749, 
before  which  he  had  served  as  conseiller  au  chatelet.  He 
published  a great  work  on  Roman  law,  entitled  “ Pan- 
dects of  Justinian  digested  into  New  Order,”  (“  Pandects 
Justinian®  in  Novum  Ordinem  digests,”  3 vols.,  1748- 
52,)  and  several  treatises  on  contracts.  The  compilers 
of  the  Napoleonic  Civil  Code  availed  themselves  of  the 
works  of  Pothier  to  a large  extent.  Died  at  Orleans 
in  1772. 

See  Jousse,  “ Eloge  de  Pothier,”  1772:  P.  Bernadeau,  “Vies 
de  Domat,  Furgole  et  Pothier,”  1789  ; Dupin,  “Dissertation  sur  la 
Vie  et  lesOuvrages  de  Pothier,”  1827;  Fremont,  “ Recherches  bio- 
graphiques  sur  Pothier,”  1859. 

Pothoven,  pot'ho'ven,  (Henri,)  a Dutch  painter  of 
portraits  and  cabinet-pictures,  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1725;  died  about  1795. 

Potier,  po'te-i',  (Charles  Gabriel,)  a French 
comedian,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1774  ; died  in  1838. 


Potocki,  po-tots'kee,  (Claudia,)  Countess,  a patri- 
otic Polish  lady,  born  in  Posen  in  1802,  was  noted  for 
her  benefactions  to  the  sick  and  wounded  during  the 
war  in  1830-33.  Died  in  1836. 

Potocki,  (Ignatius,)  Count,  a Polish  patriot,  born 
about  1750.  He  was  a coadjutor  of  Kosciusko  in  1794. 
Died  in  1809. 

Potocki,  (Jan,)  Count,  a Polish  historian,  born  in 
1761,  was  the  author  of  a “Primitive  History  of  the 
Russian  People,”  “Chronicles,  Memoirs,  and  Researches 
towards  the  History  of  all  the  Slavic  Nations,”  and 
other  works  of  the  kind,  in  French.  Died  in  1815. 

Potocki,  (Stanislas  Felix,)  Count,  a Polish  noble- 
man, born  in  1750,  took  sides  with  Russia  in  the  Polish 
revolution  of  1791,  and  was  made  a field-marshal  by 
Catherine  II.  Died  in  1803. 

Potocki,  (Stanislas  Kostka,)  Count,  a Polish 
patriot  and  statesman,  born  in  1757.  As  a member  of 
the  Diet  of  1788-92,  he  was  celebrated  for  his  eloquence. 
He  was  appointed  in  1815  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion. He  wrote  an  admired  treatise  “ On  Eloquence  and 
Style.”  Died  in  1821. 

See  Lelewel,  “Histoire  de  Pologne,”  1844. 

Pott,  pot,  (August  Friedrich,)  a German  philolo- 
gist, born  near  Minden,  in  Hanover,  in  1802.  He  be- 
came professor  of  philology  at  Halle  in  1833.  Among 
his  works  are  “ Researches  in  the  Etymology  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  Languages,”  (2  vols.,  1833-36,)  and  “ Personen- 
Namen,”  (a  treatise  on  proper  names,  1853.) 

Pott,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a German  chemist,  born 
at  Halberstadt  in  1692.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry 
in  Berlin,  and  was  chiefly  noted  for  his  successful  ex- 
periments in  search  of  clay  for  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain.  Died  in  1777. 

Pott,  (Percival,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  English  sur- 
geon, born  in  London  in  17 13.  He  was  surgeon  of 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital  from  1749  to  1787,  and  made 
important  improvements  in  the  practice  of  surgery.  Fie 
wrote  many  able  works,  among  which  are  a “Treatise 
on  Ruptures,”  (1756,)  “Observations  on  Injuries  of  the 
Head,”  (1760,)  “Remarks  on  Fistula  in  Ano,”  (1765,) 
and  “Remarks  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,”  (1768.) 
The  style  of  his  writings  is  much  admired.  Died  in 
1788. 

See  John  Earle,  “Short  Account  of  the  Life  of  P.  Pott,”  1790. 

Pot'ter,  (Alonzo,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  Episco- 
pal bishop,  born  in  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  in  1800. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College,  where  he  was  elected  in 
1821  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
Having  been  ordained  the  same  year,  he  became  rector 
of  Saint  Paul’s  Church,  Boston,  in  1826,  and  in  1831 
vice-president  and  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Union  College.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1845.  He  published  “Political  Economy, 
its  Objects,  Uses,  and  Principles  considered,”  (1841,) 
“ Hand-Book  for  Readers  and  Students,”  (1847,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1863. 

Pot'ter,  (Barnabas  or  Barnaby,)  an  English  prelate, 
born  in  Westmoreland  in  1578.  He  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1628.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher, 
but  was  regarded  by  the  high-church  party  as  a Puritan. 
Died  in  1642. 

Potter,  (Christopher,)  a nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  near  Kendal  in  1591.  He  became  Dean 
of  Worcester  in  1635,  and  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford 
University  in  1640.  He  was  a partisan  of  Charles  I.  in 
the  civil  war.  He  translated  Sarpi’s  “History  of  the 
Quarrels  of  Pope  Paul  V.  with  the  State  of  Venice,” 
(1626.)  Died  in  1646. 

Potter,  (Cipriani,)  an  eminent  English  musician 
and  composer,  born  in  London  in  1792.  He  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London  for 
many  years.  He  composed  overtures,  symphonies,  duets, 
trios,  and  sonatas  for  the  piano,  on  which  he  was  a skilful 
performer.  His  style  is  represented  as  purely  classical. 
He  became  professor  of  composition  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy soon  after  it  was  founded. 

Potter,  (Francis, )an  English  mechanician  and  clergy- 
man, born  in  1594  ; died  in  1678. 

Potter,  (Hazard  Arnold,)  an  American  physician 
and  surgeon,  born  in  Yates  county,  New  York,  in  1811, 
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graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1835.  He  subsequently 
settled  at  Geneva,  New  York,  where  he  acquired  a high 
reputation  as  a surgeon.  Died  at  Geneva  in  1869. 

Potter,  (Horatio,)  D.D.,  LL.D.,  brother  of  Alonzo 
Potter,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  Dutchess  county,  New 
York,  in  1802.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  and  in 
1828  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  natu- 
ral philosophy  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
He  became  Bishop  of  New  York  in  1861.  Died  in  1887. 

Potter,  (John,)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  born 
at  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  in  1674.  While  a student  at 
Oxford  he  published  “Antiquities  of  Greece,”  (“Ar- 
chasologia  Grseca,”  2 vols.,  1698,)  often  reprinted.  He 
became  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  1715,  and  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1737.  He  was  author  of  some  works 
on  theology,  and  editor  of  a good  edition  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  (1715.)  Died  in  1747. 

See  Anderson  and  Dunbar,  “Life  of  John  Potter;”  Hook, 
“ Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.” 

Potter,  pot'ter,  (Paul,)  a celebrated  Dutch  painter 
of  animals,  was  born  at  Enkhuysen  in  1625.  Among  his 
master-pieces  are  a “ Herdsman  with  Cattle,”  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Louvre,  a “Bear-Hunt,”  in  the  Amster- 
dam Museum,  and  a landscape  with  cattle  and  figures, 
in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster.  His 
pictures  are  generally  of  cabinet  size,  and  are  remark- 
able for  accuracy  of  design  and  exquisite  finish.  He 
also  produced  a number  of  excellent  engravings.  Died 
in  1654. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands Lecarpentier, 
“Paul  Potter,”  1S18;  Nagler,  “ Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Potter,  (Robert,)  an  English  poet  and  translator, 
born  in  1721.  He  became  vicar  of  Seaming,  prebendary 
of  Norwich,  and  vicar  of  Lowestoft  and  Kessingland. 
He  published  a volume  of  poems  in  1774,  and  a trans- 
lation of  zEschylus  in  1777,  which  is  commended.  He 
also  translated  Euripides  (1782)  and  Sophocles,  (1788.) 
Died  in  1804. 

Potter,  de,  deh  pot'ter,  (Louis  Joseph  Antoine,)  a 
Belgian  historian  and  liberal  politician,  born  at  Bruges 
in  1786.  He  published  a rationalistic  history  of  the 
Church,  entitled  “Esprit  de  l’Eglise,”  (6  vols.,  1821,) 
which  produced  a great  sensation.  He  was  a chief 
promoter  of  the  union  of  Catholics  with  Liberals  which 
secured  the  success  of  the  revolt  against  the  King  of 
Holland  in  1830.  Among  his  works  is  a “ Philosophical, 
Political,  and  Critical  History  of  Christianity,”  (8  vols., 
1836.)  Died  in  1859. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n^rale.” 

Pottier,  po'te-i',  (Andr£  Ariodant,)  a French  an- 
tiquary and  savant,  born  in  Paris  in  1799,  lived  many 
years  at  Rouen. 

Pottier,  (Francois,)  a French  missionary,  born  at 
Loches  in  1718,  laboured  in  China.  Died  in  1792. 

Pot'tin-ger,  (Sir  Henry,)  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  a British 
administrator,  born  in  Down  county,  Ireland,  in  1789. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
his  youth.  About  1840  he  was  sent  to  China  as  am- 
bassador and  superintendent  of  the  British  trade.  He 
negotiated  in  1842  a treaty  which  ended  the  opium  war 
in  China.  In  1846  he  became  Governor  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  in  1847  Governor  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  Madras.  He  returned  to  England  in  1854, 
and  died  at  Malta  in  1856. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  May,  1856. 

Pottinger,  (John.)  See  Potenger. 

Pouchard,  poo'shfR',  (Julien,)  a French  classical 
scholar,  born  near  Domfront  in  1656.  He  was  chief 
editor  of  the  “Journal  des  Savants.”  Died  in  1705. 

Pouchet,  poo'shi',  (F£lix  Archim£de,)  an  eminent 
French  naturalist  and  physiologist,  born  at  Rouen  in 
1800.  He  acquired  distinction  by  his  numerous  works, 
among  which  are  an  “ Elementary  Treatise  on  Botany,” 
(1835,)  a “Natural  History  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,” 
(2  vols.,  1841,)  and  a “ Theory  of  Spontaneous  Ovulation 
and  Fecundation  of  Mammifera,”  (1847.)  He  is  an 
advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  on 
which  he  wrote  “Traite  de  la  Generation  spontanee,” 
(1859,)  and  “Nouvelles  Experiences  sur  la  Generation 
spontanee  et  la  Resistance  vitale,”  (1863.)  “ His  works,” 
says  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale, ” “are  distin- 


guished for  scrupulous  accuracy,  extent  of  views,  and  an 
excellent  method.  To  him  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
formulated  in  a neat  and  precise  manner  the  fundamental 
laws  of  fecundation  among  the  mammifera.  His  experi- 
ments on  spontaneous  generation,  in  opposition  to  those 
of  M.  Pasteur,  had  a great  celebrity  ( retentissement ) in 
the  scientific  world.”  One  of  his  works  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  with  the  title  “The  Universe:  the 
Infinitely  Great  and  Infinitely  Little,”  (1870.) 

See  the  “ British  Quarterly  Review,”  1869. 

Pouchkin  or  Pouschkin.  See  Pooshkin. 

Pougatchef  or  Pougatchev.  See  Poogatchef. 

Pougens,  de,  deh  poo'zhfiN',  (Marie  Charles  Jo- 
seph,) a French  litterateur , born  in  Paris  in  1755.  He 
became  blind  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “ The  Four  Ages,”  a poem,  (1819,) 
and  “Philosophical  Letters,”  (1826.)  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Died  in  1833. 

See  T.  Lorin,  “Notice  sur  Charles  de  Pougens,”  1836;  Sil- 
vestre  de  Sacy,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pougens,” 

1837- 

Fouget,  poo'zhi',  (Franqois  Aim£,)  a French  priest, 
born  at  Montpellier  in  1666,  was  vicar  of  Saint-Roch, 
in  Paris.  He  published  a “ Catechisme  de  Montpellier,” 
(1702,)  which  was  adopted  in  all  France.  Died  in  1723. 

Pouillet,  poo'yi',  (Claude  Servais  Matthias,)  a 
French  natural  philosopher  and  elegant  writer,  born  in 
the  department  of  Doubs  in  1791.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1837,  and  obtained  the 
chair  of  physics  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1838.  He  pub- 
lished, besides  other  works,  “ Elements  of  Experimental 
Physics  and  Meteorology,”  (2  vols.,  1827;  7th  edition, 
1856,)  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete  and  best- 
written  treatise  on  that  subject  in  French.  Died  in  1868. 

Pouilly,  de.  See  Levesque. 

Poujoulat,  poo'zhoo'lt',  (Jean  Joseph  Franqois,)  a 
French  litterateur,  born  at  La  Fare  (Bouches  du  Rhone) 
in  1808.  He  accompanied  Michaud  on  a visit  to  the 
Levant,  (1830,)  and  wrote,  in  partnership  with  him, 
“ Oriental  Correspondence,”  ( “ La  Correspondance 
d’Orient,”  7 vols.,  1832-35.)  He  received  prizes  from 
the  French  Academy  for  his  “ History  of  Jerusalem” 
(1840)  and  “ History  of  Saint  Augustine,”  (3  vols.,  1844.) 

Poullain-Duparc,  poo'lfN'  dii'pf  r',  ( Augustin 
Marie,)  a French  jurist,  born  at  Rennes  in  1703,  was 
a brother  of  Poullain  de  Saint-Foix.  He  wrote  on  the 
laws  of  Bretagne.  Died  in  1782. 

Poullain  de  Grandprey,  poo'liN'  deh  gRSN'pRi', 
(Joseph  Clement,)  a French  politician,  born  near 
Mirecourt  in  1744.  He  was  a moderate  republican 
member  of  the  Convention,  1792-95.  Died  in  1826. 

Poullain  de  Saint-Foix.  See  Saint-Foix. 

Poulle,  pool,  ( Nicolas  Louis,  ) a French  pulpit 
orator,  born  at  Avignon  in  1703.  He  obtained  the  title 
of  preacher  to  the  king.  Died  in  1781. 

Poulletier  de  la  Salle,  pool'te-i'  deh  If  sfl,  (Fran- 
cois Paul  Lyon,)  a French  physician  and  chemist,  born 
in  Lyons  in  1719.  He  founded  three  hospitals  in  Paris, 
and  aided  Macquer  in  a “ Dictionary  of  Chemistry,” 
(1766.)  Died  in  1788. 

Foultier-Delmotte,  pool'te-i'  dgl'mot',  (Franqcxs 
Martin,)  a French  revolutionist,  born  at  Montreuil-sur- 
Mer  in  1753.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king  in  the 
Convention,  and  edited  the  “Ami  des  Lois,”  a journal, 
(1795-1800.)  Died  in  1826. 

Pounds,  (John,)  an  English  philanthropist,  born  at 
Portsmouth  in  1766,  was  a shoemaker,  and  the  founder 
of  ragged  schools.  He  collected  a number  of  poor 
children  in  his  workshop  and  taught  them  gratis.  Died 
in  1839. 

Poupart,  poo'pfR',  (Franqois,)  a French  naturalist 
and  anatomist,  born  at  Mans  in  1661  ; died  in  1709. 

Pouqueville,  pook'v£l',  (Franqois  Charles  Hu- 
gues  Laurent,)  a French  writer  of  travels,  was  born 
in  Orne  in  1770.  He  published  a work  entitled  “Travels 
in  the  Morea,”  etc.,  (“Voyage  en  Moree,  k Constanti- 
nople et  en  Albanie,”  1805,)  and  “Travels  in  Greece,” 
(“  Voyage  en  Gr£ce,”  5 vols.,  1820-22.)  Died  in  1838. 

Pourchot,  pooR'sho',  (Edme,)  a French  philosopher 
born  at  Poilly,  near  Sens,  in  1651.  He  became  about 
1678  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
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of  which  he  was  chosen  rector  seven  times.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Boileau  and  Racine.  He  published  “ Philo- 
sophical Institutes,”  ( “ Institutiones  Philosophicae,” 
1695,)  which  was  highly  esteemed.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  one  of  the  first  who  taught  philosophy  by  a rational 
method.  Died  in  1734. 

See  Mor^ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Pourbus.  See  Porbus. 

Pourfour.  See  Petit,  du. 

Poussin,  (Gaspar.)  See  Dughet. 

Poussin,  poo'siN',  (Nicolas,)  an  excellent  French 
painter  of  history  and  landscapes,  called  “the  Raphael 
of  France,”  was  born  at  or  near  Andelys,  on  the  Seine,  in 
Normandy,  in  1594.  He  studied  design  with  Quentin 
Varin,  of  Amiens,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  received  lessons  from  Ferdinand  Elle. 
His  early  efforts  were  embarrassed  by  poverty.  He  made 
several  attempts  to  visit  Rome,  which  failed  for  want  of 
funds.  His  long-cherished  desire  to  see  that  metropolis 
of  art  was  gratified  in  1624.  He  there  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  the  sculptor  F.  Duquesnoy,  and  studied  the 
works  of  Raphael  with  ardent  admiration.  He  also 
made  designs  or  models  of  antique  statues  and  bas-reliefs. 
For  Cardinal  Barberini,  who  became  his  patron,  he 
painted  “ The  Death  of  Germanicus,”  and  “ The  Capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.” 

Poussin  married  in  1630  Anne  Marie  Dughet,  a sister 
of  the  eminent  painter  Gaspard  Dughet  surnamed  Pous- 
sin. Among  the  works  which  he  painted  (in  oil)  at  Rome 
are  a series  of  “The  Seven  Sacraments,”  “The  Rape 
of  the  Sabine  Women,”  “The  Triumph  of  Flora,”  and 
“ The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea.”  He  had  acquired  a 
wide  celebrity  when,  about  the  end  of  1640,  he  returned 
to  France  at  the  request  of  the  king,  who  appointed  him 
his  first  painter.  He  painted  for  the  king  a beautiful 
altar-piece  of  “ The  Last  Supper,”  but  soon  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  intrigues  of  the  court  and  the  jealousy 
of  rival  artists.  In  1642  he  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death,  November,  1665. 

“ With  a laborious  and  mighty  grasp,”  says  Hazlitt, 
“he  put  Nature  into  the  mould  of  the  ideal  and  antique, 
and  was  among  painters  (more  than  any  one  else)  what 
Milton  was  among  poets.  There  is  in  both  something 
of  the  same  pedantry,  the  same  stiffness,  the  same  ele- 
vation, the  same  grandeur,  the  same  mixture  of  art  and 
nature,  the  same  richness  of  borrowed  materials,  the 
same  unity  of  character.”  (“Table-Talk.”) 

“ His  life,”  says  Delacroix,  “ was  reflected  in  his  works, 
and  accorded  with  the  beauty  and  nobleness  of  his  in- 
ventions.” He  is  considered  the  greatest  historical 
painter  that  France  has  produced.  “ Poussin  has  a far 
greater  power,”  says  Ruskin,  “ and  his  landscapes,  though 
more  limited  in  material,  are  incomparably  nobler,  than 
Claude’s.”  The  same  critic  calls  him  “ the  principal 
master  of  the  classical  landscape.”  (“  Modern  Painters.”) 

See  Charles  Blanc,  “ fitudes  sur  N.  Poussin Maria  Gra- 
ham,  “Memoirs  of  N.  Poussin,”  1820;  Castellan,  “Vie  de  N. 
Poussin,”  1811  ; £meric-David,  “Discours  sur  la  Vie  de  Poussin,” 
1812;  Raoul- Rochette,  “Discours  sur  N.  Poussin,”  1843;  Pas- 
seri,  “ Le  Vite  de’  Pittori,”  1772;  Bouchitt£,  “Le  Poussin,  sa 
Vie  et  son  CEuvre  ;”  Gandar,  “Les  Andelys  et  N.  Poussin;”  Fe- 
libien,  “ Entretiens  sur  la  Vie  des  Peintres  ;”  “ Nouvelle  Biogra- 
phie  Generale.” 

Poussines,  poo's^n',  (Pierre,)  a French  Jesuit,  born 
at  Laurac  in  1609.  He  edited  and  translated  several 
Greek  works,  among  which  was  Anna  Comnena’s 
“Alexias.”  Died  in  1686. 

Pouteau,  poo'to',  (Claude,)  a French  surgeon,  born 
at  Lyons  in  1724.  He  published  several  volumes  on 
surgery.  Died  in  1775. 

Pbw'ell,  (The  Rev.  Baden,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  phi- 
losopher and  geometer,  born  in  or  near  London  about 
1798.  He  became  in  1827  Savilian  professor  of  geometry 
at  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  a graduate.  He  contributed 
to  the  “ Philosophical  Transactions”  and  “ Philosophical 
Magazine”  able  memoirs  on  optics  and  other  sciences. 
He  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1824. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  “ A Historical  View  of 
the  Progress  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences,” 
(1  vol.,  1834,)  “The  Connection  of  Natural  and  Divine 
Truth,”  (1838,)  a “View  of  the  Undulatory  Theory  as 
applied  to  the  Dispersion  of  Light,”  (1841,)  “The  Unity 


of  Worlds  and  of  Nature  : Three  Essays  on  the  Spirit 
of  the  Inductive  Philosophy,  the  Plurality  of  Worlds, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation,”  (1856,)  “Christianity 
without  Judaism,”  (1857,)  and  “The  Order  of  Nature 
considered  with  Reference  to  the  Claims  of  Revelation,” 
(1859.)  Died  in  i860. 

See  the  “ North  British  Review”  for  November,  1859. 

Pow'ell,  (David,)  a Welsh  historian,  born  in  Den- 
bighshire about  1552,  was  vicar  of  Ruabon  and  rector 
of  Llanfyllin.  He  published  Caradoc’s  “ History  of 
Cambria,”  with  notes,  (1584.)  Died  in  1598. 

Powell,  (Edward,)  an  English  R'iman  Catholic 
priest,  wrote  against  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Catherine,  and  was  hung  in  1540  for  that  offence. 

Powell,  (Gabriel,)  a son  of  David,  noticed  above, 
was  born  in  1575.  He  was  distinguished  for  learning, 
and  was  author  of  some  polemical  works  on  theology. 
Died  in  1611. 

Powell,  (George,)  an  English  actor  and  dramatist, 
wrote  “ Alphonso,”  a tragedy.  Died  in  1714. 

Pow'ell,  (George,)  an  American  historical  painter, 
born  in  New  York  in  1823.  Among  his  works  is  “The 
Discovery  of  the  Mississippi.” 

Powell,  (Griffith,)  was  born  in  Wales  in  1561. 
He  became  principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Died 
in  1620. 

Powell,  (Sir  John,)  a British  judge,  noted  for  his 
honesty,  was  born  in  Carmarthenshire.  He  was  de- 
prived of  office  by  James  II.  about  1688  for  his  conduct 
in  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops.  Died  in  1696. 

Powell,  (William,)  an  English  actor,  who  performed 
with  success  at  Drury  Lane  from  1763  until  1767.  Died 
in  1769. 

Powell,  (William  Samuel,)  an  English  parson, 
born  at  Colchester  in  1717,  became  archdeacon  of  that 
place  about  1766.  Died  in  1775. 

Pow'er,  (Tyrone,)  an  Irish  comic  actor,  born  in  the 
county  of  Waterford  in  1795.  He  performed  in  the 
United  States  in  1840,  and  took  passage  in  the  steamer 
President,  which  left  New  York  in  March,  1841,  and 
was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

Pow'eri,  (Hiram,)  an  eminent  American  sculptor, 
born  at  Woodstock,  Vermont,  in  1805.  Having  re- 
moved to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  he  employed  himself  for  a 
time  in  modelling  busts  in  plaster,  and  subsequently 
engaged  in  the  same  occupation  at  Washington.  In 
1837  he  was  enabled  to  visit  Italy,  where  he  has  resided 
many  years.  His  statue  of  “ Eve”  was  exhibited  in  1838, 
and  was  at  once  acknowledged  as  a master-piece.  It 
was  followed  soon  after  by  his  “ Greek  Slave,”  which 
became  widely  celebrated  and  has  placed  the  artist  in 
the  first  rank  of  living  sculptors.  Among  his  other 
works  may  be  named  “ 11  Penseroso,”  “ The  Fisher- 
Boy,”  “ California,”  “ America,”  statues  of  Washington 
and  Calhoun,  and  busts  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall, 
Adams,  Webster,  and  Van  Buren.  He  died  in  1873. 

See  Tuckerman,  “Book  of  the  Artists;”  “Living  Age”  for 
October,  1847,  by  Edward  Everett. 

Pow'hat-an',  an  Indian  sachem  who  ruled  over  a 
tract  of  country  in  the  vicinity  of  James  River,  Virginia. 
Died  in  1618.  (See  Pocahontas.) 

PowTs,  (William  Herbert,)  Earl  of,  an  English 
peer,  who  in  his  youth  fought  for  Charles  I.  against  the 
Parliament.  He  was  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  aristocracy.  He  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council 
in  1686,  and,  according  to  Macaulay,  gave  James  II. 
judicious  and  patriotic  advice. 

Fowlett.  See  Pawlett  and  Paulet. 

Pow'uall,  (Thomas,)  an  English  governor  and  an- 
tiquary, born  at  Lincoln  in  1722.  He  became  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1757,  and  of  New  Jersey  in 
1759.  He  returned  to  England  in  1761.  Among  his 
works  is  a “ Description  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Pro- 
vincia  Romana  of  Gaul,”  (1788.)  Died  at  Bath  in  1805. 

Poyet,  pwi'yi',  (Bernard,)  a French  architect,  born 
at  Dijon  in  1742 ; died  at  Paris  in  1824. 

Poy'net  or  Po'net,  (John,)  an  English  bishop,  born 
in  Kent  about  1516,  was  a zealous  advocate  of  the 
Reformation.  He  became  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1549, 
and  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1551.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  a book  called  “ King  Edward’s  Catechism,” 
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( 1 553.)  Having  gone  into  exile  on  the  accession  of  Mary, 
in  1553,  he  died  at  Strasburg  in  1556. 

Poyn'ings,  (Sir  Edward,)  an  English  gentleman, 
who  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  performed  an  important 
pari  in  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  which 
Desmond  and  Kildare  were  the  leaders.  Died  in  1512. 

Poynter,  (Edward  John,)  an  English  artist,  born 
in  Paris  in  1836.  He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1869,  and 
R.A.  in  1876.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Catapult,” 
(1868,)  “ The  Festival,”  (1875,)  and  “Zenobia  Captive,” 
(I878.)  He  has  written  “ Ten  Lectures  on  Art,”  (1879.) 

Poharski  or  Pojarski,  (Dmitri,)  Prince,  a 
Russian  general,  born  in  1578,  drove  out  the  Poles fiom 
Moscow  in  1612.  Died  in  1642. 

Pozzetti,  (Pompilio,)  a Floientine  writer  of 
biogr  phy,  etc.,  born  in  1769;  die  1 in  1816. 

Pozzi,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  painter, 
bom  at  Milan,  flourished  about  1505.  Died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight. 

Pozzi,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  poet  and  physician, 
born  at  csoiogna  about  1695  ; died  in  1752. 

Pozzo,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  pa  nter  and  archilect, 
born  at  Trent  in  1642,  was  a Jesu.t.  He  excelled  in 
colouring  and  perspective,  and  adorned  the  ceiling  ot 
Sant’  Ignazio,  Rome,  with  pictures,  which  are  com- 
mended. He  published  a “ Treatise  on  Perspective,” 
(2  vols.,  1693—1702.)  Died  at  Vienna  in  1709. 

Pozzo,  (Modesta.)  See  Fonte,  (Moderata.) 

Pozzo,  dal,  dll  pot'so,  (Cassiano,)  an  Italian  an- 
tiquary, born  at  Turin  in  1584.  He  formed  at  Rome  a 
rich  cabinet  of  antiquities,  and  was  a friend  and  patron 
of  N.  Poussin.  Died  in  1657. 

Pozzo,  dal,  (Ferdinando,)  Count,  an  Italian  lawyer 
and  political  writer,  born  in  Piedmont  in  1768.  He  was 
elected  to  the  French  legislative  body  in  1803,  and  be- 
came first  president  of  the  imperial  court  at  Genoa  in 
1809.  Died  at  Turin  in  1843. 

Pozzo,  dal,  (Girolamo,)  Count,  an  Italian  archi- 
tect, born  at  Verona  in  1718,  was  a skilful  amateur. 

Pozzo  di  Borgo,  pot'so  de  boR'go,  (Carlo  An- 
drea,) an  eminent  diplomatist,  born  at  or  near  Ajaccio, 
in  Corsica,  in  1764.  He  entered  the  service  of  Paoli 
about  1790,  and  was  elected  to  the  French  Legislative 
Assembly  in  1791.  He  was  secretary  of  state  in  the 
new  government  formed  by  Paoli  in  1793.  In  1803  he 
entered  the  service  of  Russia,  and  devoted  himself  to 
diplomacy,  for  which  he  was  qualified  by  his  penetration 
and  address.  He  performed  a mission  to  Vienna  in 
1804  or  1805,  and  another  to  Turkey  in  1807.  He  re- 
garded Napoleon  as  a personal  enemy,  and  contributed 
to  his  overthrow.  In  1813  he  took  a prominent  part  at 
the  Congress  of  Frankfort,  and  composed  the  famous 
declaration  of  the  allies.  He  acted  as  Russian  commis- 
sioner with  the  army  of  the  allies  in  1815,  and  signed 
the  treaty  of  Paris.  He  was  Russian  ambassador  at 
Paris  from  1815  to  1835.  Died  in  1842. 

See  Vuhrer,  “ Notice  biographique  sur  Pozzo  di  Borgo,”  1842; 
Capefigue,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  du  Comte  Pozzo  di  Borgo,”  1844  ; 
Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Restoration;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale.  ’ ’ 

Pradel,  de,  deh  pRf'dSl',  (Pierre  Marie  Michel 
Coutray,)  a French  poet  and  improvisateur,  born  in 
Paris  in  1787.  He  produced  many  short  poems.  Died 
at  Brussels  in  1857. 

Pradier,  prt'de-S.',  (Jacques,)  a French  sculptor  of 
high  reputation,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1792.  He  gained 
the  grand  prize  of  Rome  (at  Paris)  in  1813,  and  studied 
at  Rome  for  five  years.  He  became  a member  of  the 
Institute  in  1827.  His  works  are  remarkable  for  soft- 
ness and  grace.  His  imagination  was  vivid,  his  design 
correct,  his  execution  good  ; and  with  more  elevation  of 
style  he  would  have  raised  himself  to  the  highest  rank 
of  French  sculptors.  Among  his  best  works  are  a 
“ Psyche,”  (1824,)  “The  Three  Graces,”  (1831,)  a mar- 
ble group  of  “Venus  and  Cupid,”  (1836,)  and  a marble 
statue  of  Sappho,  (1852.)  Died  near  Paris  in  1852. 

See  George  Bell,  “Pradier,”  Paris,  1852;  “ Nouvelle  Biogra- 
phie Gendrale.” 

Prado,  prVdo,  (Ignacio,)  a Peruvian  general,  was 
appointed  president  or  dictator  of  Peru  about  the  end 
of  1865. 


Prado,  del,  del  prVdo,  (Blas,)  a Spanish  painter, 
born  at  Toledo  in  1544,  was  patronized  by  Philip  II. 
Died  about  1605. 

Pradon,  pRi'dbN',  (Nicolas,)  a mediocre  French 
tragic  poet,  born  at  Rouen  in  1632.  He  produced  in 
1674  “ Pyramus  and  Thisbe,”  and  attempted  to  rival 
Racine  in  “ Phedre  et  Hippolyte,”  (1677,)  which  was 
applauded  by  a certain  party  or  cabale.  Died  in  1698. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Pradt,  de,  deh  pRit,  (Abbe  Dominique  Dufour,)  a 
French  diplomatist  and  political  writer,  born  in  Auvergne 
in  1759.  He  became  almoner  of  Napoleon  about  1804, 
Bishop  of  Poitiers  in  1805,  and  Archbishop  of  Malines 
in  1808.  In  1812  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Warsaw, 
and,  according  to  some  writers,  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Napoleon,  with  whom  he  had  a curious  conversation 
during  his  retreat  from  Moscow.  He  published  many 
political  and  historical  works,  among  which  is  a “ His- 
tory of  the  Embassy  to  Warsaw,”  (1815.)  Died  in  1837. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litteraire “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale ;”  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1816 ; 
“Monthly  Review,”  vol.  Ixxx.,  1816,  (Appendix.) 

Praed,  prad,  (Winthrop  Mackworth,)  an  English 
poet  and  lawyer,  born  in  London  in  1802.  He  was  the 
chief  contributor  to  “ The  Etonian,”  a monthly  paper 
issued  in  1820;  after  which  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  gained  prizes  for  the  Greek  ode  and 
epigram,  and  for  English  poems,  entitled  “Australia,” 
(1823,)  and  “Athens,”  (1824.)  In  1829  he  was  called  to 
the  bar.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament  about  1830, 
opposed  the  Reform  bill,  and  was  re-elected  in  1835. 
He  became  a successful  debater  and  a zealous  conserva- 
tive. Died  in  1839.  His  poems  are  highly  commended 
for  wit  and  elegance. 

See  the  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1865 ; “British 
Quarterly  Review”  for  1866. 

Praet,  van,  vin  prSt,  (Joseph  Basile  Bernard,)  a 
Belgian  bibliographer,  born  at  Bruges  in  1754.  He 
became  in  1784  an  assistant  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 
About  1795  Van  Praet  and  Capperonnier  were  appointed 
keepers  of  the  same.  He  published  a “ Catalogue  of 
the  Books  printed  on  Vellum  in  the  Royal  Library,” 
(5  vols.,  1822-28.)  Died  in  1837. 

See  Daunow,  “ Notice  sur  Van  Praet;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdnerale.” 

Fiaj Apatl,  pra-ja'pa-ti,  [from  the  Sanscrit  prdjd, 
“ people,”  or  the  “ world,”  and  pati,  “ master,”]  in  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  a title  given  to  certain  divine  per- 
sonages, called  also  Brahmadikas,  among  whom  are 
Marichi,  Bhrigu,  Daksha,  and  Narada. 

See  Wilson,  “ Sanscrit  Dictionary.” 

Pram,  pRim,  (Christian  Henriksen,)  a distin- 
guished litterateur  and  journalist,  born  in  Guldbrands- 
dal,  in  Norway,  in  1756.  He  founded  at  Copenhagen, 
conjointly  with  Rahbek,  the  periodical  entitled  “ The 
Minerva,”  and  in  1811  became’ president  of  the  Scandi 
navian  Literary  Society.  Among  his  principal  works, 
which  are  written  in  Danish,  are  “ Emilias  Kilde,”  a 
poem,  (1782,)  a heroic  poem  entitled  “ Starkodder,” 
(1785,)  and  the  tragedy  of  “Damon  and  Pythias.”  He 
also  published  several  treatises  on  political  economy 
and  statistics.  His  genius  and  character  are  eulogized 
by  Oehlenschlager.  Died  in  1821. 

See  Ersi.ew,  “ Forfatter-Lexicon ;”  J.  K.  Hoest,  “ C.  H.  Pram  : 
biografisk  Omrids,”  1820;  Howitt,  “Literature  and  Romance  of 
Northern  Europe.” 

Prarond,  pRf'r6N',  (Ernest,)  a French  writer  of 
verses,  fiction,  etc.,  born  at  Abbeville  in  1821. 

Praslin,  de,  deh  pRi'liN',  (C£sar  Gabriel  de 
Choiseul — deh  shwVzul',)  Due,  a French  minister  of 
state,  born  in  Paris  in  1712,  was  a cousin  of  the  Due 
de  Choiseul.  He  obtained  in  1748  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1760,  and 
minister  of  the  marine  in  1766.  He  was  removed  in 
1770.  Died  in  1785. 

See  Condorcet,  “ filoge  du  Due  de  Praslin.” 

Praslin  de  Choiseul,  prf'ldN'  deh  shwi'zul', 
(Charles  Raynard  Laure  F£i.ix,)  Due,  a French 
peer,  born  in  Paris  in  1778  ; died  in  1841. 

See  Nestor  Aronssohn,  “ Notice  sur  M.  le  Due  de  Praslin,” 
1844. 
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Prat,  du.  See  Duprat. 

Prati,  pR&'tee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  lyric  poet,  born 
at  Dascindo,  in  the  province  of  Trent,  in  1815.  He 
composed  “Edmenegarda,”  a poem,  (1841,)  which  was 
received  with  favour.  Among  his  other  popular  poems 
are  “A  Hymn  to  Italy,”  “The  Song  of  the  Future,” 
“Rodolfo,”  and  “Count  Riga,”  (“II  Conte  Riga,”  1856.) 
In  1861  he  published  a poem  called  “ Ariberto,”  (2  vols.) 

Pratilli,  pR§.-t£l'lee,  (Francesco  Maria,)  an  Italian 
antiquary,  born  at  Capua  about  1700;  died  about  1766. 

Prat'i-nas,  [IlpcmVaf,]  an  Athenian  dramatic  and 
lyric  poet,  lived  about  500  B.C.,  and  made  an  improve- 
ment in  the  tragic  art.  He  is  regarded  by  some  as  the 
inventor  of  the  satiric  drama. 

Pratt,  (Benjamin,)  an  American  judge,  born  at  Bos- 
ton in  1709.  He  gained  distinction  as  a lawyer,  and 
became  chief  justice  of  New  York.  Died  in  1763. 

Pratt,  (Calvin  E.,)  an  American  lawyer  and  soldier, 
born  near  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1828.  He 
practised  law  for  a time  in  New  York  City,  and  in  1861 
commanded  the  Thirty-first  regiment  of  New  York 
volunteers  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  became 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Antietam. 

Pratt,  (Charles.)  See  Camden,  Earl  of. 

Pratt,  (Sir  Charles,)  a British  general,  born  in  1771, 
served  in  the  Peninsular  war  at  Vitoria,  Nivelles,  Or- 
thes,  etc.  Died  in  1839. 

Pratt,  (Samuel  Jackson,)  an  English  poet  and  novel- 
ist, born  in  Huntingdonshire  in  1749.  He  published, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Courtney  Melmoth, 
“ Sympathy,”  and  other  poems,  and  several  successful 
novels,  among  which  are  “ The  Pupil  of  Pleasure,” 
(1779,)  and  “Emma  Corbett,”  (1781.)  Died  in  1814. 

Praun,  von,  fon  pRown,  (Georg  Andreas  Septi- 
mus,) Baron,  a German  numismatist,  born  in  Vienna  in 
1701.  He  published  a “ Treatise  on  Coins  or  Numis- 
matics,” (1739.)  Died  in  1786. 

Prax-ag'p-ras,  \Tlpa^ayopag,]  an  eminent  Greek  phy- 
sician of  Cos,  lived  about  300  B.c.  He  was  noted  for  his 
skill  in  anatomy,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
explained  the  difference  between  veins  and  arteries.  He 
wrote  several  works,  of  which  only  a few  fragments  are 
extant.  Among  his  pupils  was  Herophilus. 

See  Sprengel,  “Histoire  de  la  Mddecine.” 

Prax-il'la,  \Hpa£Ma,]  a Greek  lyric  poetess,  born  at 
Sicyon,  lived  about  450  B.c.  Her  works  are  lost. 

Praxiphane.  _ See  Praxiphanes. 

Prax-iph/a-nes,  [Gr.  Tlpa^upavric  ; Fr.  Praxiphane, 
pRfksVfin',]  a Greek  philosopher,  born  at  Mitylene, 
was  a pupil  of  Theophrastus,  and  a teacher  of  Epicurus. 

See  Preller,  “De  Praxiphane,”  1842. 

Praxitele.  See  Praxiteles. 

Prax-it'e-lea,  [Gr.  Upa^iTeXrjc ; Fr.  Praxitele, 
pRtksVtil',]  one  of  the  greatest  of  Grecian  sculptors, 
flourished  about  360  B.c.  The  time  and  place  of  his 
birth  are  unknown.  He  was  probably  a contemporary 
of  Apelles,  and  an  Athenian.  According  to  Pausanias, 
he  lived  three  generations  after  Alcamenes.  The  name 
of  his  master  has  not  been  preserved.  Praxiteles  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  a school,  or  the  author  of  a 
new  style  of  art.  Ancient  writers  represent  him  as  cele- 
brated for  refinement  and  softness  of  contour,  grace  in 
attitude,  and  delicacy  in  the  expression  of  tender  affec- 
tions. Cicero  considered  the  expression  which  animated 
the  heads  of  Praxiteles  as  one  of  the  most  admirable 
and  difficult  results  which  human  skill  could  attain. 
Among  his  best  works  in  bronze  were  a statue  of  Bac- 
chus, a Satyr  or  Faun,  and  a statue  of  Apollo,  called 
“ Sauroctonos.”  An  ancient  copy  (in  marble)  of  the  last 
work  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  His  master-piece  was 
a marble  statue  of  Venus  (of  Cnidos)  without  drapery, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Constantinople  about  475 
A. D.  No  work  of  Grecian  sculptors,  except  the  Jupiter 
of  Phidias,  appears  to  have  been  so  celebrated  as  this 
Venus  of  Cnidos.  He  produced  also  a statue  of  Venus 
draped,  and  a marble  statue  of  Cupid,  which  was  praised 
by  Pliny.  He  was  one  of  the  lovers  of  the  celebrated 
courtesan  Phryne. 

See  Pliny,  “ Natural  History K.  O.  Muller,  “Archaologie 
der  Kunst;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale.” 


Pray,  pRoi,  (George,)  a Hungarian  historian,  born  at 
Presburg  in  1723  or  1724.  He  published  “Annals  of  the 
Ancient  Huns,”  (“  Annales  veterum  Hunnorum,”  1761,) 
and  a “ History  of  Hungary  from  997  to  1564,”  (5  vols., 
1764-70.)  Died  in  1801. 

Preau.  See  Dupr£au. 

Preault,  pRi'o',  (Auguste,)  a French  sculptor,  born 
in  Paris  in  1809.  Among  his  works  are  a bust  of  N. 
Poussin  in  the  Louvre,  Charlemagne,  (1836,)  and  “ Ophe- 
lia,” a bas-relief,  (1849.) 

Preble,  prSb’l,  (Edward,)  a celebrated  American 
commodore,  born  in  Maine  in  1761.  Having  been  made 
a captain  in  1799,  he  sailed  in  the  Essex  to  Batavia, 
whence  he  convoyed  home  a fleet  of  fourteen  merchant- 
vessels.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  to  command  a 
squadron  sent  against  Tripoli,  having  for  his  flag-ship 
the  Constitution.  He  attacked  the  batteries  and  gun- 
boats which  defended  Tripoli  several  times  in  August 
and  September,  1804.  He  captured  three  gun-boats, 
and  sunk  four  others.  For  these  services  he  received  a 
gold  medal  from  Congress.  Died  in  1807. 

See  Sparks,  “American  Biography;”  “National  Portrait-Gal- 
lery of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  ii. 

Precipiano,  di,  de  pRi-che-pe-fi'no,  ( Humbert 
Guillaume,)  Count,  a prelate,  born  at  Besangon  in 
1626.  He  became  Archbishop  of  Malines  in  1690,  and 
was  an  opponent  of  Quesnel.  Died  in  1711. 

Precy,  de,  deh  pRi'se',  (Louis  Francois  Perrin— 
pi'RiN',)  Comte,  an  able  French  general,  born  near 
Semur  in  1742.  He  was  chosen  general-in-chief  by  the 
insurgents  of  Lyons  who  revolted  against  the  Conven- 
tion in  1793.  He  defended  Lyons  for  about  sixty  days 
against  the  besieging  army,  and  escaped  to  Switzerland. 
Died  in  1820. 

Preisler  or  Preissler,  pRls'ler,  (Georg  Martin,)  a 
German  engraver  and  painter,  born  at  Nuremberg  in 
1700;  died -in  1754. 

Preisler  or  Preissler,  (Johann  Daniel,)  a German 
painter  and  designer,  the  father  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Dresden  in  1665.  Died  in  1 737- 

Preisler  or  Preissler,  (Johann  Georg,)  an  engraver, 
born  at  Copenhagen  in  1757,  was  a son  of  Johann  Justin, 
noticed  below.  Died  in  1808. 

Preisler  or  Preissler,  (Johann  Justin,)  an  engraver 
and  painter,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1698,  was  a brother 
of  Georg  Martin,  noticed  above.  He  etched  some  works 
of  Rubens.  Died  in  1771. 

Preisler  or  Preissler,  (Johann  Martin,)  a skilful 
engraver,  a brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Nu- 
remberg in  1715.  He  was  appointed  court  engraver  at 
Copenhagen,  to  which  he  removed  in  1744.  His  en- 
graving of  “Frederick  V.  on  Horseback”  is  esteemed 
a master-piece.  He  executed  some  works  of  Raphael 
and  other  masters.  Died  in  1794. 

Preissler.  See  Preisler. 

Preller,  pRel'ler,  ( Ludwig,  ) a German  classical 
scholar  and  antiquary,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1809.  He 
became  professor  at  Jena  in  1S46.  Among  his  works  are 
a “ History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Philosophy,”  (1838,) 
and  a “Greek  Mythology,”  (2  vols.,  1854.)  Died  in  1861. 

Premare,  pRi'miR',  (Joseph  Henri,)  a French  mis- 
sionary, born  about  1670.  He  went  to  China  in  1698, 
and  studied  Chinese  literature  with  success.  He  wrote 
“ Account  of  the  Chinese  Language,”  (“Notitia  Linguae 
Sinicae,”)  and  “ Letters  on  China.”  Died  at  Peking 
about  1735. 

Premontval,  pR&'rmiN'vil',  the  assumed  name  of 
Andr£  Pierre  Le  Guay,  (g&,)  a French  writer,  born  at 
Charenton  in  1716.  He  removed  to  Berlin  in  1752,  and 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
that  city.  He  wrote  “ Monogamy,”  (“  La  Monogamie,” 
3 vols.,  1751,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1764. 

Prenner,  von,  fon  pRSn'ner,  (Anton  Joseph,)  a Ger- 
man painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Wallerstein  in  1683. 
He  engraved  the  pictures  of  the  Belvedere  gallery  of 
Vienna.  Died  in  1743. 

Prenner,  von,  (Georg  Caspar,)  a painter  and  en- 
graver, a nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1708. 
He  worked  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1766. 

Prentice,  prSn'tiss,  (George  Denison,)  an  American 
poet  and  journalist,  born  at  Preston,  Connecticut,  in 
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1802,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1823.  He 
founded  in  1828  “The  New  England  Review,”  and, 
having  removed  to  Kentucky,  became  in  1831  editor  of 
the  “ Louisville  Journal,”  which  soon  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  journals 
in  the  country.  He  published  a number  of  small  poems 
of  great  beauty.  A collection  of  his  witticisms,  entitled 
“ Prenticeana,”  appeared  in  i860.  Died  in  1870. 

See  Griswold,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.” 

Pren'tiss,  (Benjamin  M.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Wood  county,  Virginia,  in  1819.  He  became  a citi- 
zen of  Illinois  about  1842,  and  was  appointed  a brigadier- 
general  in  1861.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Shiloh,  April 
6,  1862.  About  July  3,  1863,  he  defeated  Generals  Holmes 
and  Price,  who  attacked  him  at  Helena,  Arkansas. 

Prentiss,  (Sergeant  Smith,)  an  American  orator, 
born  at  Portland,  Maine,  in  1808.  He  studied  law,  and 
became  about  1832  a resident  of  Vicksburg,  Mississippi, 
where  he  practised  with  success.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  by  the  Whigs  in  1837.  In  1840  he 
advocated  the  election  of  General  Harrison  by  several 
public  speeches.  He  had  a high  reputation  as  an 
orator,  and  as  an  advocate  in  jury-trials  was  equal  or 
superior  to  any  lawyer  in  the  Southwestern  States. 
Died  near  Natchez  in  1850. 

See  a “Memoir  of  S.  S.  Prentiss,”  by  bis  brother,  1855. 

Pres'cott,  (George,)  Colonel,  an  American  officer, 
born  in  Littleton,  Massachusetts,  in  1829.  He  served 
as  colonel  at  Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  1863,  and  at  the  great 
battles  in  Virginia  in  May,  1864.  He  was  killed  near 
Petersburg,  June  18,  1864. 

Prescott,  (Oliver,)  M.D.,  an  American  physician 
and  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  born  at  Groton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1731.  He  served  as  an  officer  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  Died  in  1804. 

Prescott,  (Oliver,)  an  American  physician,  a son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1762.  He  practised  at  Gro- 
ton, and  wrote  several  medical  treatises.  Died  in  1827. 

Prescott,  (William,)  Colonel,  an  American  officer 
of  the  Revolution,  born  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  in 
1725,  was  a brother  of  Oliver,  noticed  above.  He  fought 
with  distinguished  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
where  he  appears  to  have  had  the  chief  command,  and 
in  other  important  engagements.  Died  in  1795. 

Prescott,  (William,)  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Peppered  in  1762.  He 
was  appointed  in  1818  a judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  He  enjoyed  a high  reputation  for  legal  attainments. 
He  was  the  father  of  William  H.  Prescott,  the  historian. 
Died  in  1844. 

Prescott,  ( W illiam  Hickling,)  an  eminent  American 
historian,  a son  of  the  preceding,  and  grandson  of  Colonel 
Prescott  who  commanded  at  Bunker  Hill,  was  born  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1 796.  Both  his 
parents  were  remarkable  for  their  high  moral  qualities. 
His  father  was  distinguished  for  his  manly  beauty,  as 
well  as  for  the  dignity  and  gentleness  of  his  character. 
His  mother,  originally  Miss  Catherine  Greene  Hickling, 
was  a woman  of  great  energy,  vivacity,  and  active  be- 
nevolence ; and  to  her  influence  her  son  appears  to  have 
owed  not  only  much  of  the  happiness  of  his  life,  but  also 
some  of  those  admirable  moral  traits  which  formed  the 
crowning  ornament  to  his  rare  intellectual  endowments. 
In  the  summer  of  1808  his  father  removed  to  Boston, 
and  the  following  autumn  sent  his  son  to  what  was  then 
regarded  as  the  best  classical  school  in  New  England.  It 
was  kept  by  Dr.  Gardiner,  an  excellent  scholar,  who  had 
been  educated  in  England  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Parr. 
In  1811  young  Prescott  entered  the  Sophomore  class 
at  Harvard  College.  In  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin  he  was  far  in  advance  of  most  of  the  members  of 
his  class ; but  he  had  no  fondness  for  mathematics,  and 
never  attained  any  proficiency  in  mathematical  studies. 
During  his  Junior  year  at  college  an  accident  befell  him 
which  was  destined  to  influence  the  whole  of  his  subse- 
quent life.  One  day  in  the  Commons  Hall,  while  the 
students — as  too  often  happened  after  the  professors  had 
left  the  table — were  indulging  in  a rude  frolic,  Prescott 
rose  to  go  out  of  the  room,  but,  attracted  by  the  tumult 
behind  him,  suddenly  turned  his  head  to  see  what  it 
was.  At  that  instant  a hard  piece  of  bread,  thrown  at 


random,  struck  him  on  his  left  eye,  which,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances,  having  no  warning,  was  open, 
so  that  nothing — not  even  the  eyelid — was  interposed 
to  mitigate  the  blow.  He  instantly  fell  prostrate  and 
powerless,  as  if  the  brain  itself  had  received  a severe 
concussion.  After  some  weeks  he  was  able  to  resume 
his  studies ; but  the  sight  of  his  left  eye — though  this 
was  to  appearance  unchanged — was  gone  forever. 

This  early  misfortune,  while  it  tended  to  check  his 
somewhat  exuberant  vivacity,  far  from  discouraging  him 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  seemed  to  excite  in  him 
a more  earnest  and  determined  resolution  to  become 
a respectable  scholar.  He  graduated  in  August,  1814, 
and  soon  after  commenced  the  study  of  law.  But  the 
excessive  use  of  his  remaining  eye  induced  a severe 
inflammation  in  the  organ,  followed  by  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  so  that  for  some  weeks  the  power  of  vision  was 
completely  lost. 

Among  the  many  interesting  and  admirable  traits 
in  Mr.  Prescott’s  character,  perhaps  none  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  invincible  cheerfulness  and  heroic 
resignation  with  which  he  bore  the  frequent  and  severe 
suffering  and  the  life-long  privations  to  which  he  was 
subjected  in  consequence  of  the  injury  of  his  sight. 

In  the  hope  of  improving  his  general  health,  which 
had  been  seriously  impaired  by  confinement,  and  also  of 
indirectly  benefiting  his  eyes,  he  was  induced  to  under- 
take a voyage  to  Europe.  He  set  out  in  the  autumn  of 
1815.  He  remained  abroad  nearly  two  years,  visiting 
England,  France,  and  Italy.  His  sight,  though  not 
strong  enough  to  permit  him  to  read  much,  seems  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  give  him  a vivid  enjoyment  of 
the  various  scenes  and  places  through  which  he  trav- 
elled ; but  his  health  appears  not  to  have  been  benefited 
by  his  foreign  tour,  and  in  the  summer  of  1817  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country.  He  now  decided  to  aban- 
don the  law  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  literature. 
His  eye,  however,  was  so  irritable  and  feeble  that  he  was 
obliged  to  pass  much  of  his  time  in  a darkened  room, 
with  barely  light  enough  to  admit  of  some  one  reading 
to  him, — this  being  now  his  only  means  of  cultivating 
an  acquaintance  with  his  favourite  authors. 

In  May,  1820,  Mr.  Prescott  was  married  to  Miss  Susan 
Amory  ; and  the  union  appears  to  have  been  a singularly 
happy  one.  About  1821  he  commenced  a systematic 
course  of  reading,  (by  the  ear,)  which  was  to  embrace 
the  works  of  the  best  English  prose  writers  from  Roger 
Ascham  to  the  present  day,  and  afterwards  the  best 
productions  of  the  literatures  of  France  and  Italy.  He 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  with  a peculiar  zest  the  great 
works  of  Italian  genius,  and  especially  the  “ Divina  Corn- 
media”  of  Dante.  He  seems  to  have  taken  less  delight 
in  the  celebrated  authors  of  France,  though  he  admired 
Montaigne  and  Pascal,  and,  above  all,  La  Fontaine  and 
Moliere.  In  the  autumn  of  1824  he  commenced  in 
earnest  the  study  of  that  magnificent  language  and  lite- 
rature which  have  been  immortalized  by  the  genius  of 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Cervantes.  “ This,”  says  Mr.  Tick- 
nor,  “ was  the  opening  of  the  Spanish  campaign,  which 
ended  only  with  his  life.”  He  had  at  one  time  enter- 
tained the  design  of  writing  a sort  of  general  history 
of  Italian  literature  ; but  this  was  now  abandoned  for 
labour  in  a different  field.  After  “long  choosing,”  to 
adopt  the  words  of  Milton,  “ and  beginning  late,”  he  at 
last  decided,  in  January,  1826,  to  write  the  “History  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  which,  eleven  years  later,  was 
published,  in  three  8vo  volumes,  simultaneously  in  Bos- 
ton and  in  London.  The  success  of  the  work  was  of  the 
most  flattering  kind,  and  at  once  placed  him  in  the  very 
highest  rank  of  contemporary  historians.  After  six 
years  of  additional  labour,  appeared  his  “ Conquest  of 
Mexico,”  (3  vols.  8vo,  1843.)  Four  years  afterwards  he 
gave  the  world  his  “ Conquest  of  Peru,”  (2  vols.  8vo.) 
In  1845  appeared  a volume  of  his  “Miscellanies,”  con- 
sisting of  contributions  to  the  “North  American  Review.” 
In  1850  he  made  a short  visit  to  Europe.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  commenced  the  “ History  of  the  Reign  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,”  a work  which  he  did  not  live  to 
complete,  although  the  first  three  volumes  were  published 
in  his  lifetime,  the  first  two  having  appeared  in  1855, 
the  third  in  1858.  The  entire  work  was  designed  to 
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be  included  in  6 vols.  8vo.  The  third  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  the  summer  of  1858,  after  the  occurrence  of 
his  first  slight  apoplectic  attack,  (February  4,  1858,)  from 
which  he  seemed  speedily  to  recover.  He  resumed  his 
literary  labours,  but  was  forced  to  limit  himself  to  the 
lightest  kind  of  work  ; and  he  never  afterwards  had  that 
enjoyment  in  his  studies  which  he  had  experienced  in 
previous  years.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1859,  he  was 
seized  with  a second  attack  of  apoplexy,  of  which  he 
died  in  about  three  hours. 

In  person  Mr.  Prescott  was  tall  and  well  formed,  with 
light-brown  hair,  a fine  clear  complexion,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  singularly  bright,  genial,  and 
attractive.  “ His  smile,”  says  Mr.  Ticknor,  “ was  abso- 
lutely the  most  contagious  I ever  looked  upon.”  His 
disposition  was  in  the  highest  degree  social,  generous, 
and  kindly.  “ Indeed,  take  him  for  all  in  all,”  says  Mr. 
Ticknor,  “ I think  no  man  ever  walked  our  streets,  as 
he  did  day  by  day,  that  attracted  such  regard  and  good 
will  from  so  many  ; for,  however  few  he  might  know, 
there  were  very  many  that  knew  him,  and  watched  him 
with  unspoken  welcomes  as  he  passed  along.” 

Mr.  Prescott’s  merits  as  a historian  are  of  the  very 
highest  order.  In  vigour  of  thought  and  in  grandeur  of 
style  he  has  undoubtedly  been  surpassed  by  many  of 
the  great  masters  of  historical  composition  ; but  he  pos- 
sessed other  qualities,  which,  if  less  imposing,  are  far 
more  essential  to  the  character  of  a perfect  historian. 
In  that  spirit  of  thorough  research  which  never  rests 
satisfied  until  every  field  has  been  explored  and  every 
accessible  source  of  information  consulted  and  ex- 
hausted, he  has  had  few  if  any  superiors  ; while  in  that 
impartiality  which  proceeds  from  a high  and  scrupulous 
sense  of  justice  and  unswerving  devotion  to  truth,  he 
has  perhaps  never  been  equalled — certainly  never  sur- 
passed— by  any  historian,  of  whatever  age  or  country. 
His  style,  moreover,  is  for  the  most  part  remarkable  for 
its  animation,  clearness,  and  grace  ; and  in  the  general 
treatment  of  his  subject  he  exhibits  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  “ eloquence”  and  “ lucid  order”  which  the  great 
poet-critic  of  ancient  Rome  tells  us  will  not  be  wanting 
to  him  who  knows  how  to  choose  his  subject  wisely.* 

(For  the  opinions  of  various  eminent  critics  on  the 
works  of  Mr.  Prescott,  the  reader  is  particularly  re- 
ferred to  Allibone’s  “ Dictionary  of  Authors.”) 

See,  also,  the  admirable  “ Life  of  William  Hickling  Prescott,”  by 
George  Ticknor,  Boston,  1864;  R.  W.  Griswold,  “ Prose  Writers 
of  America;”  Duyckinck,  “ Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,” 
vol.  ii.  ; ‘‘New  American  Cyclopaedia;”  “London  Quarterly  Re- 
view” for  December,  1843,  and  September,  1847;  “North  American 
Review”  for  January,  1864. 

Presl,  pRgsl,  (Jan  Swatopluk,)  a Bohemian  botanist, 
born  at  Prague  in  1791.  He  wrote  “ Symbolae  Botanicas,” 
(1832,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1849. 

Presle,  de,  deh  pR§l,  (Charles  Marie  Wladimir 
Brunet,)  a French  Hellenist,  born  in  Paris  in  1809. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  a “Critical  Inquiry 
into  the  Succession  of  Egyptian  Dynasties,”  (1850,)  and 
“ Greece  since  the  Roman  Conquest,”  (“  La  Grece  depuis 
la  Conquete  Romaine,”  1859.) 

Pressense,  de,  deh  pRi'sdN'si',  (Edmond,)  an  emi- 
nent French  Protestant  divine  and  pulpit  orator  of  the 
present  age.  Among  his  works  are  a “ History  of  the 
First  Three  Centuries  of  the  Church,”  “The  Religions 
before  Christ : being  an  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
the  First  Three  Centuries  of  the  Church,”  (1862,)  and 
“Jesus  Christ:  his  Times,  Life,  and  Work,”  (1866.) 
The  second  and  third  of  these  have  been  translated  into 
English.  With  respect  to  faith  he  is  evangelical. 

Prestel,  pRgs'tel,  (Johann  Gottlieb,)  a German 
engraver  and  portrait-painter,  born  at  Griinbach,  in 
Suabia,  in  1739.  He  worked  at  Nuremberg  for  some 
years.  Died  in  1808. 

Pres'ter  John  or  Joao,  [Fr.  Le  Pretre  Jean, 
leh  pritR  zhd.N,]  (“the  Priest  John,”)  the  title  of  an 
imaginary  personage  whom  the  Europeans  of  the  middle 
ages  supposed  to  reign  in  the  interior  of  Asia  and  to 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity.  Rubruquis,  a friar, 
was  sent  by  Louis  IX.  of  France  to  search  for  Prester 

* “ Cui  lecta  potenter  erit  res. 

Non  facundia  deseret  hunc,  nec  lucidus  ordo.” 

Horace  : De  A rte  Poetica. 


John,  in  1253,  and  explored  Central  Tartary,  but  did  not 
find  him.  The  general  belief  in  his  existence  originated 
perhaps  in  a report  of  some  Nestorian  missionaries  that 
Dong,  (or  Oungh,)  a Khan  of  Tartary,  had  been  con- 
verted by  them. 

See  S.  Baring-Gould,  “ Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Frestet,  pri'ti',  (Jean,)  a French  mathematician,  born 
at  Chalons-sur-Saone  in  1648;  died  in  1690. 

Pres'ton,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  divine  and 
Puritan,  born  at  Heyford,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1587, 
adopted  Calvinistic  opinions.  He  was  chosen  master  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  about  1622.  He  was  the 
author  of  a “Treatise  on  the  Covenant,”  and  other 
works.  By  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he 
obtained  the  lectureship  of  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge. 
According  to  Fuller,  he  was  “an  excellent  preacher,  a 
celebrated  disputant,  and  a perfect  politician.”  Died 
in  1628. 

Pres'ton,  (John  S.,)  an  American  politician,  brother 
of  W.  C.  Preston,  was  born  near  Abingdon,  Virginia,  in 
1809.  He  removed  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  legislature.  Soon  after  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  he  joined  the  seces- 
sionists. 

Preston,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dramatist,  was  a 
Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  He  wrote  about 
1564  “A  Lamentable  Tragedy,  mixed  full  of  Pleasant 
Mirth,  containing  the  Life  of  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia.” 
Died  in  1598. 

Preston,  (William,)  an  American  general,  born  near 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1816.  He  practised  law  in 
Louisville,  and  was  sent  as  minister  to  Spain  in  1858. 
He  joined  the  disunionists  in  1861,  and  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general. 

Preston,  (William  C. ,)  an  American  Senator  and 
orator,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1794.  His  grandmother 
was 'a  sister  of  Patrick  Henry.  He  studied  in  Edin- 
burgh. About  1822  he  removed  to  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  where  he  practised  law  and  gained  much  dis- 
tinction. He  was  elected  a Senator  of  the  United  States 
by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  in  1832.  He  op- 
posed the  policy  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  resigned  his 
seat  about  1842.  He  was  afterwards  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  College.  Died  at  Columbia  in  i860. 

Pretender,  The  First.  See  James  Francis  Ed- 
ward. 

Pretender,  The  Second.  See  Charles  Edward 
Stuart. 

Preti,  pRa'tee,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  in 
Tuscany  in  1582  ; died  in  1626. 

Preti,  (Mattia,)  called  II  Calabrese,  an  Italian 
painter,  born  in  Calabria  in  1613,  was  a pupil  of  Lan- 
franc  and  Guercino.  He  worked  in  Rome,  Naples,  and 
other  places,  preferring  scriptural  and  tragical  subjects. 
Among  his  works  are  frescos  of  the  life  of  Saint  An- 
drew, at  Rome.  His  design  was  vigorous  rather  than 
graceful,  and  his  colouring  sombre.  Died  in  1699. 

See  Pascoli,  “Vite  de’  Pittori  moderni;”  Lanzi,  “ History  of 
Painting  in  Italy.” 

Preuschen,  pRoi'shen,  (A.  T.,)  a German  litterateur 
and  theologian,  born  in  Hesse  in  1734.  Among  his 
works  is  “ Monuments  of  Ancient  Physical  and  Political 
Revolutions  in  Germany,”  (1787.)  He  invented  typoml- 
trie , or  the  art  of  printing  plans  and  maps  with  movable 
types.  Died  in  1803. 

Preuss,  pRoiss,  (Johann  David  Erdmann,)  a Ger- 
man historian,  born  at  Landsberg,  on  the  Warthe,  in 
1785.  He  published  several  works  relating  to  Frederick 
the  Great  and  his  times,  among  which  is  a “Biography 
of  Frederick  the  Great,”  (9  vols.,  1832-34.) 

Preval,  de,  deh  pRi'vfl',  (Claude  Antoine  Hip- 
polyte,)  Vicomte,  a French  general,  born  at  Salins 
(Jura)  in  1776.  He  became  a lieutenant-general  in  1814, 
and  president  of  the  committee  of  war  in  the  council 
of  state  in  1837.  He  gained  distinction  as  a writer  on 
military  affairs.  Died  in  1853. 

See  Du  Haillan,  “Biographie  du  General  Prdval,”  1842: 
Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Preville,  pRi'vM',  (Pierre  Louis  Dubus,)  a popular 
French  comic  actor,  born  in  Paris  in  1721.  He  performed 
in  Paris  from  1753  to  1786.  Died  in  1799. 
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Previtale,  pRi-ve-ti'li,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Bergamo,  was  a pupil  of  Giovanni  Bellini.  He 
painted  Madonnas,  which  are  highly  commended.  Died 
about  1528. 

Prevost,  pRi'vo',  (Claude  Joseph,)  a French  jurist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1674;  died  in  1753. 

Prevost,  prSv'ost,  ? (Sir  George,)  an  English  gen- 
eral, born  in  1767.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
attack  on  Martinique  in  1809,  and  became  Governor- 
General  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America  in 
1812.  He  was  defeated  at  Plattsburg  in  1814,  soon  after 
which  he  was  recalled.  Died  in  London  in  1816. 

See  “Some  Account  of  the  Public  Life  of  General  Sir  George 
Prevost,”  London,  1823. 

Prevost,  pR&'vd',  (Isaac  BenoIt,)  a Swiss  natu- 
ral philosopher,  born  at  Geneva  in  1755.  He  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Montauban  in  1810.  His 
chief  work  is  a “ Memoir  on  the  Cause  of  the  Caries  of 
Wheat,  and  of  other  Diseases  of  Plants,”  (1807.)  Died 
in  1819. 

See  P.  Provost,  “Notice  sur  I.  B.  Prevost,”  1820. 

Prevost,  (Jean,)  a Swiss  medical  writer,  born  near 
Bale  in  1585.  He  succeeded  Alpini  as  professor  of 
botany  at  Padua  in  1617,  and  wrote  many  works,  which 
were  often  reprinted.  Died  at  Padua  in  1631. 

Provost,  (Louis  Constant,)  an  eminent  French 
geologist,  born  in  Paris  in  1787.  He  published  in  1820 
an  important  work  “ On  the  Geological  Constitution  of 
the  Basin  of  Vienna,”  (in  Austria,)  and  became  professor 
of  geology  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1831.  Among  his  works 
are  “ Chronology  of  Rocks  and  Synchronism  of  Forma- 
tions,” (1845,)  and  “Bearing  of  Ancient  Fossils  in  the 
Basin  of  the  Gironde.”  Died  in  1856. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Prevost,  (Pierre,)  a Swiss  natural  philosopher,  born 
at  Geneva  in  1751,  was  eminent  for  the  variety  and  pro- 
foundness of  his  learning.  He  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Berlin  in  1780,  and  professor  of  belles- 
lettres  at  Geneva  about  1784.  In  1788  he  published  a 
work  “On  the  Origin  of  Magnetic  Forces.”  He  obtained 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Geneva  in  1793,  and  that  of 
general  physics  in  1810.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  “Researches  on  Heat,”  (1792,)  “ Radiant  Caloric,” 
(1809,)  and  an  “ Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Radiant 
Heat,”  (1832,)  which  were  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1839. 

See  A.  P.  Decandolle,  “Notice  sur  P.  Prevost,”  in  the  “Bi- 
bliotheque  universelle  de  Geneve,”  1839. 

Prevost,  (Pierre,)  a French  painter  of  landscapes 
and  panoramas,  born  near  Chateaudun  in  1764.  He 
designed  or  painted  from  nature  panoramas  of  Rome, 
Naples,  Jerusalem,  Athens,  etc.  “ He  would  perhaps 
have  obtained,”  says  Peries,  “ only  the  second  rank  of 
landscape-painters,  if  a new  discovery  had  not  induced 
him  to  adopt  a kind  of  painting  in  which  he  remains  un- 
rivalled.” The  invention  of  the  panorama  is  ascribed 
both  to  Prevost  and  to  Robert  Fulton.  Died  in  1823. 

Prevost,  (Zach^e,)  an  eminent  French  engraver,  born 
in  Paris  in  1797.  He  obtained  a medal  in  1827  for 
“ Corinne  at  Cape  Misenum,”  after  Gerard,  and  a medal 
of  the  first  class  in  1839.  He  engraved  “The  Wedding 
at  Cana,”  after  Paul  Veronese,  (1852.)  Died  in  1861. 

Prevost  d’Exiles,  pR&'vo'  dSk's£l',  (Antoine  Fran- 
cois,) a French  writer,  born  in  Artois  in  1697.  He  took 
the  monastic  vows  in  his  youth,  but  soon  became  dis- 
gusted with  that  life,  and  fled  to  Holland.  He  wrote 
nearly  two  hundred  volumes,  including  many  works  of 
fiction,  among  which  his  novel  entitled  “ Manon  Les- 
caut”  (1733)  was  especially  celebrated.  He  published  a 
“General  History  of  Voyages,”  (20  vols.,  1745-70.)  Died 
in  1763. 

See  Le  Blanc,  “ Essai  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  1’ Abbe  Pre- 
vost,”  1810;  J.  Janin,  “Notice  sur  Prdvost,”  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  “ Manon  Lescaut,”  1838;  P.  Bernard,  “ Essai  sur  la  Vie  de 
l’Abbd  Prdvost,”  1810;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Prevost  d’Exmes,  Le,  leh  pR&'vo'  d£ksm,  (Fran- 
cois,) a French  litterateur,  born  near  Argentan  in  1729; 
died  in  1793. 

Prevost-Paradol,  pR&'vo'  pi'ri'dol',  (Lucien  Ana- 
tole,)  a French  litterateur  and  orator  of  great  eminence, 
born  in  Paris  in  1829.  He  obtained  from  the  French 
Academy  in  1851  the  prize  of  eloquence  for  an  “Eloge 


de  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre.”  In  1856  he  began  to 
write  for  the  “Journal  des  Debats,”  of  which  he  was 
for  many  years  one  of  the  ablest  editors.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  French  Academy  in  1865,  in  place  of 
Ampere.  On  this  occasion  Guizot  addressed  him  in  a 
very  complimentary  speech.  He  published  a volume  of 
“Essais  de  Politique  et  de  Litterature,”  (1859,)  “ Essais 
de  Politique  et  de  Morale,”  (1862,)  and  “Etudes  sur  les 
Moralistes  Frangais,”  (1864.)  He  had  a great  talent  for 
irony  and  raillery.  In  June,  1870,  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  the  United  States.  He  committed  suicide  at 
Washington,  July  20  of  the  same  year. 

Pri'am,  a king  of  Troy,  in  whose  reign  occurred  the 
siege  of  Troy,  which  is  the  theme  of  Homer’s  “ Iliad.” 
He  was  a son  of  Laomedon,  and  the  lather  of  Hector, 
Paris,  and  other  heroes.  According  to  Virgil,  he  was 
killed  by  Pyrrhus  at  the  capture  of  Troy. 

Pri-a'pus,  an  obscene  idol  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology,  reptesented  as  a son  of  Bacchus  and  Venus, 
and  worshipped  as  the  protector  of  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  of  grape-vines  and  gardens,  and  as  the  god  of 
fertility. 

Price,  (Bartholomew,)  an  English  mathematician, 
was  born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1818.  He  is  Sedleian 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Oxford. 

Price,  (Bonamy,)  was  born  in  Guernsey  in  1807. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  political  economy  at 
Oxford  in  1868,  and  has  written  on  currency  and 
kindred  subjects. 

Price,  (David,)  an  English  Orientalist,  born  in  1762. 
He  served  as  a major  in  the  army  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  published  a “ Chronological  Retrospect,” 
of  Mohammedan  History.  Died  in  1835. 

Price,  (James,)  an  English  chemist  or  alchemist,  born 
in  1752.  He  committed  suicide  in  1783. 

Price,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  or  Welsh  antiquary 
wrote  a “ Defence  of  British  History,”  in  answer  to 
Polydore  Vergil,  (1573.)  Died  about  1553. 

Price,  (John,)  an  English  critic,  born  in  London  in 
1600.  He  published  commentaries  on  Scripture.  Died 
in  a convent  at  Rome  in  1676. 

Price,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  who  was  chaplain 
to  General  Monk,  and  became  rector  of  Petworth,  in 
Sussex,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  published 
“The  Mystery  and  Method  of  his  Majesty’s  Happy 
Restauration,”  etc.,  (London,  1660.)  Died  in  1691. 

See  “Monk’s  Contemporaries,”  by  Guizot. 

Price,  (Richard,)  an  eminent  English  dissenting  min- 
ister and  speculative  philosopher,  was  born  at  Tynton, 
in  Glamorganshire,  in  1723.  He  was  chaplain  to  Mr. 
Streathfield,  or  Streatfield,  from  1743  to  1756,  after 
which  he  preached  at  Newington  Green  Chapel  and  the 
Gravel-Pit  Meeting-House,  at  Hackney.  He  married 
in  1757  a Miss  Blundell.  He  advocated  the  cause  of 
American  liberty  in  his  “ Observations  on  Civil  Liberty 
and  the  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  War  with  America,” 
(1776,)  which  was  a popular  work.  In  1778  he  was  in- 
vited by  Congress  to  become  a citizen  of  the  United 
States ; but  he  declined.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Dr.  Franklin  and  Dr.  Priestley.  Among  his  chief  works 
are  a “Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  and  Diffi- 
culties in  Morals,”  (1758,)  “Four  Dissertations,  on 
Providence,  Prayer,  the  State  of  Virtuous  Men  after 
Death,  and  Christianity,”  (1766-68,)  and  Sermons.  Died 
in  London  in  1791. 

See  “Life  of  R.  Price,”  by  W.  Morgan,  1815. 

Price,  (Sterling,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Virginia.  He  emigrated  to  Missouri,  and  represented  a 
district  of  that  State  in  Congress  from  1845  to  1847.  He 
was  Governor  of  Missouri  from  1853  to  1857,  and  joined 
the  disunionists  in  1861.  He  served  as  major-general  at 
Wilson’s  Creek  in  August,  1861,  took  Lexington,  Sep- 
tember 20,  and  retired  to  Springfield.  He  commanded 
a division  at  Pea  Ridge,  March,  1862,  and  at  Corinth,  in 
October  of  that  year.  In  September,  1864,  he  entered 
Southeastern  Missouri  with  an  army,  made  a successful 
raid  to  Lexington,  and,  after  several  fights,  returned  by 
a different  route  to  Arkansas  about  the  end  of  October. 
Died  in  1867. 

See  a notice  of  Sterling  Price  in  “ Southern  Generals,”  1865. 
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Prioe,  (Rev.  Thomas,)  a distinguished  Welsh  scholar, 
born  at  Pencaerelin,  near  Builth,  in  1787.  He  became 
vicar  of  Cwrndu  in  1825.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
“ A Critical  Essay  on  the  Language  and  Literature  of 
Wales,”  and  (in  Welsh)  a “History  of  Wales  and  the 
Welsh  Nation  from  the  Early  Ages  to  the  Death  of 
Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd,”  (1836-42,)  which  is  said  to  be 
the  best  work  on  the  subject.  Died  in  1848. 

Price,  (Sir  Uvedale,)  an  English  gentleman,  born  in 
Herefordshire  in  1747.  He  made  some  improvements 
in  landscape-gardening,  and  wrote  a work  on  that  sub- 
ject, entitled  “An  Essay  on  the  Picturesque  as  compared 
with  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ; and  on  the  Use  of 
Studying  Pictures  for  the  Purpose  of  Improving  Real 
Landscape,”  (1794.)  An  enlarged  edition  was  published 
in  2 vols.,  1797.  Died  in  1829. 

Price,  (William,)  an  English  Orientalist,  born  in 
1780.  He  went  to  Persia  in  1810  as  secretary  of  the 
British  embassy.  He  published  a “ Grammar  of  the 
Hindostanee,  Persian,  and  Arabic  Languages,”  (1823,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1830. 

Prichard,  prltch'ard,  (James  Cowles,)  an  eminent 
English  ethnologist  and  physiologist,  born  at  Ross, 
Herefordshire,  in  1785.  He  graduated  as  a physician  at 
Edinburgh,  and  began  to  practise  at  Bristol  about  1810. 
In  1813  he  published  “ Researches  into  the  Physical 
History  of  Mankind,”  (1  vol. ; 3d  edition,  5 vols.,  1849,) 
a work  of  high  reputation.  He  wrote  a more  popular 
treatise  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  “The  Natural  His- 
tory of  Man,”  (1843.)  Among  his  important  works  are 
“The  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,”  (1822,)  “The 
Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,”  (1831,)  and  a 
“ Treatise  on  Insanity,”  (1834.)  He  removed  from  Bristol 
to  London  in  1845.  Died  in  December,  1848. 

See  Cali.isen,  “ Medicinisches  Schriftsteller-Lexikon  “Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review”  for  September,  1836;  “ Fraser’s  Magazine” 
foi  November,  1844. 

Prichard,  pritch'ard,  (Rev.  Rees,)  a Welsh  poet, 
born  in  Carmarthenshire;  died  in  1644. 

Prideaux,  prld'o  or  prid'ux,  (Humphrey,)  a learned 
English  divine  and  historian,  born  at  Padstow,  in  Corn- 
wall, in  1648.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
published  the  inscriptions  of  the  Arundel  marbles  in 
1676.  He  became  prebendary  of  Norwich  in  1681,  rector 
of  Bladen  in  1683,  rector  of  Saham  in  1686,  archdeacon 
of  Suffolk  in  1688,  vicar  of  Trowse  in  1696,  and  Dean 
of  Norwich  in  1702.  He  opposed  the  acts  of  James  II. 
which  caused  the  revolution  of  1688.  His  principal 
works  are  “A  Life  of  Mahomet,”  (1697,)  once  held  in 
high  esteem,  but  now  admitted  to  be  very  deficient  in 
impartiality  as  well  as  in  true  historical  research,  and  a 
“ History  of  the  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment,” (6  vols.,  1 7 1 5—1 7,)  which  was  much  esteemed 
and  often  reprinted.  Died  in  1724. 

See  “Life  of  H.  Prideaux,”  anonymous,  1748;  “ Biographia 
Britannica.” 

Prideaux,  (John,)  an  English  divine  of  great  learn- 
ing, was  born  at  Stowford,  in  Devonshire,  in  1578.  He 
became  in  1615  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford, 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  rector  of  Ewelme.  In  1641 
he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Worcester.  He  suffered 
much  loss  in  consequence  of  his  adherence  to  the  royal- 
ist party  in  the  civil  war.  He  left  many  works  on  the- 
ology, logic,  and  other  subjects.  Died  in  1650. 

See  Wood,  “Athens  Oxonienses.” 

Prierias.  See  Mazolini. 

Priessnitz,  pRees'nits,  (Vincenz,)  celebrated  as  the 
founder  of  the  system  of  hydropathy,  ( Kaltwassercur , 
“ cold-water  cure,”)  was  born  at  Grafenberg,  in  Austrian 
Silesia,  in  1799.  Having  been  severely  injured  by  a 
loaded  cart  passing  over  his  body,  he  was  enabled  to 
effect  a cure  by  the  application  of  cold  water,  which  he 
subsequently  made  use  of  as  a healing  agent  in  various 
diseases  when  consulted  by  his  neighbours.  In  1826 
he  opened  a hydropathic  institution  at  Grafenberg,  which 
was  soon  resorted  to  by  invalids  from  different  parts  of 
Germany  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  fame 
of  his  successes  became  at  length  so  great  that  the  num- 
ber of  his  annual  guests  exceeded  one  thousand.  His 
system  excluded  all  medicine  and  stimulants  of  whatever 
kind,  as  well  as  blistering  and  depletion  in  any  form, 


■ relying  only  on  the  various  applications  of  water,  abun- 
dant out-door  exercise,  wholesome  diet,  etc.  He  died 
in  1851.  The  water-cure  has  been  received  with  favour 
in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United 
States. 

See  Decken-Himmelreich,  “V.  Priessnitz  und  die  Wassercur,’ 
1845;  Sklinger,  “Vincenz  Priessnitz,”  1852. 

Priestley,  preest'le,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  English 
philosopher,  chemist,  and  theologian,  was  born  at  Field- 
head,  near  Leeds,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1733.  He 
studied  at  a dissenting  academy  at  Daventry  about  three 
years,  (1752-55,)  and  became  versed  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew.  At  an  early  age  he  admitted  doubts  re- 
specting some  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  creed,  though 
he  had  been  educated  as  a Calvinist.  He  preached  to 
a small  company  of  dissenters  at  Needham-Market  from 
1755  t0  1 758,  and  then  removed  to  Nantwich,  Cheshire. 
In  1761  he  became  tutor  of  languages  and  belles-lettres 
in  the  academy  of  Warrington,  and  published  “The 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  Remission,”  in  which  he  rejects 
the  dogma  of  the  atonement. 

During  a visit  to  London  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Franklin,  who  encouraged  him  to  write  a “ His- 
tory of  Electricity.”  He  published  in  1767  a work  with 
this  title,  which  was  favourably  received.  He  was  elected 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1766.  In  1767  he  took 
charge  of  a dissenting  congregation  at  Leeds,  where  he 
wrote  several  works  on  theology  and  found  recreation 
in  experiments  on  pneumatic  chemistry.  He  obtained 
in  1773  the  Copley  medal  for  his  “Observations  on  Dif- 
ferent Kinds  of  Air.”  He  discovered  the  effect  of  respi- 
ration on  the  blood,  and  the  tendency  of  vegetation  to 
restore  to  vitiated  air  its  vivifying  principle.  He  also 
discovered  nitrous  gas,  muriatic  gas,  and  oxygen,  which 
he  called  “ dephlogisticated  air.”  He  obtained  the  last 
in  1774  from  red  precipitate  of  mercury.  “As  a physicist 
and  chemist,”  says  Cuvier,  “the  talents  of  Priestley  were 
of  the  first  order.  His  researches  and  writings  have 
contributed  much  to  the  progress  of  the  science.” 

He  published  in  1772-74  “Institutes  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion.”  He  was  librarian  and  literary 
companion  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  from  1773  to  1780, 
during  which  period  he  published  “Experiments  and 
Observations  on  Air,”  (5  vols.,  1774-80,)  a “Defence  of 
Socinianism,”  and  other  works.  In  1780  he  settled  at 
Birmingham  as  minister  of  the  principal  dissenting  con- 
gregation. He  incurred  public  odium  by  the  heterodox 
and  liberal  opinions  expressed  in  his  “ History  of  the 
Corruptions  of  Christianity,”  (1782,)  “Familiar  Letters 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham,”  (1790,)  and  “Reply 
to  Burke’s  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,”  (1791.) 
In  July,  1791,  his  house  was  attacked  and  set  on  fire  by 
a mob,  who  inflicted  great  damage  on  his  library,  appa- 
ratus, etc.,  while  he  and  his  family  escaped  by  flight. 
For  the  sake  of  a more  tranquil  life,  he  emigrated  with 
his  wife  and  children  in  1794  to  Northumberland,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  was  coldly  received,  especially  by  the 
Anti-Gallican  party.  Died  in  February,  1804. 

See  John  Corry,  “Life  of  Priestley,”  1805;  “Autobiographic 
Memoirs,”  1806;  Cuvier,  “ Eiloge  de  Priestley,”  1S05 ; Thomson, 
“ Annals  of  Philosophy,”  vol.  i.,  1813  ; J.  P.  Smith,  “Discourse  on 
the  Death  of  J.  Priestley,”  1805  ; English  translation  of  Cuvier’s 
eulogy,  in  the  “ Smithsonian  Report”  for  1858,  page  138  ; Dr.  Hoefer, 
“ Histoire  de  la  Chimie;”  T.  Belsham,  “Discourse  on  the  Death 
of  Joseph  Priestley;”  Allibone,  “ Dictionary  of  Authors  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generale ;”  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  October, 
1806,  (by  Jeffrey;)  “Monthly  Review”  for  August,  October,  and 
December,  1767,  et  seq. 

Prieur,  pre'uR',  (BarthSlemy,)  a French  sculptor 
and  Huguenot.  His  chief  work  was  a monument  to 
Constable  Anne  de  Montmorency.  Died  in  1611. 

Prieur  de  la  Marne,  pRe'uR'deh  It  miRn,  a French 
revolutionist  and  lawyer,  born  in  Champagne  about 
1760.  He  was  an  active  democratic  member  of  the 
Convention,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king.  In 
June,  1794,  he  became  a member  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety.  Died  at  Brussels  in  1827. 

Prieur-Duvernois,  pRe'uR'  dii'vSR'nwi',  (Claude 
Antoine,)  a French  republican,  born  at  Auxonne  in 
1763.  He  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Convention  in 
1792,  and  of  the  committee  of  public  safety  in  1793. 
Fie  is  said  to  have  shared  with  his  friend  Carnot  the 
honour  of  having  organized  victory.  The  reform  which 
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rendered  weights  and  measures  uniform  in  France  is 
ascribed  mostly  to  him.  Died  in  1832. 

Prieur,  Le,  leh  pue'uR',  (Philippe,)  a French  scholar, 
born  at  Saint-Vaast,  published  a work  “On  Canonical 
Letters,”  (“  De  Literis  canonicis,”  1675.)  Died  in  1680. 

Priezac,  de,  deh  pRe'ztk',  (Daniel,)  a French  advo- 
cate and  writer  on  law,  politics,  etc.,  was  born  in  Bas- 
Limousin  in  1590.  He  was  a member  of  the  French 
Academy.  Died  in  1662.  His  son  Solomon  was  author 
of  numerous  works,  among  which  is  a “ History  of  Ele- 
phants,” (1650.) 

Prilesky,  pRe-lSs'kee,  (John  Baptist,)  a Jesuit,  born 
in  Hungary  in  1709.  He  wrote  several  works,  among 
which  is  “Account  of  the  Holy  Fathers  who  flourished 
in  the  Two  First  Centuries,”  (“Notitia  SS.  Patrum  qui 
duobus  primis  Seculis  floruerunt,”  1753.) 

Prim,  pR^m,  (Juan,)  Count  de  Reus  and  Marquis 
de  Ios  Castillejos,  a Spanish  general,  born  in  Catalonia 
about  1814.  He  took  arms  against  Espartero  in  1843; 
and  acted  with  the  party  of  Progresistas.  In  1859  or 
i860  he  obtained  command  of  a division  of  the  army 
sent  against  Morocco,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  services 
at  Marabout  with  the  title  of  Marquis  de  los  Castillejos. 
He  commanded  the  Spanish  army  which  co-operated 
with  the  French  and  British  in  the  invasion  of  Mexico  in 
1861,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  1862.  He  was  a leader 
of  the  insurgents  who  deposed  Queen  Isabel  in  Septem- 
ber, 1868,  and  he  became  in  the  next  November  minister 
of  war  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Spain. 
Prim  and  Serrano  were  the  most  powerful  and  promi- 
nent members  of  the  provisional  government  formed  by 
the  insurgents  ; and  the  former  was  the  virtual  dictator  of 
Spain  in  1869-70.  He  was  assassinated  December,  1870. 

Frimaticcio,  pRe-mi-t^t'cho,  [Fr.  Le  Primatice, 
leh  pRe'mf'tiss',]  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter,  sculp- 
tor, and  architect,  born  at  Bologna  in  1490.  He  studied 
design  under  Innocenzio  da  Imola,  Bagnacavallo,  and 
Giulio  Romano.  In  1531  he  went  to  France,  and  was 
employed  by  Francis  I.  to  adorn  the  chateau  of  Fon- 
tainebleau, in  which  he  painted  a number  of  large  frescos. 
Among  these  were  pictures  of  scenes  from  the  “ Odys- 
sey,” which  were  much  admired.  He  was  patronized 
by  Henry  II.  and  Francis  II.  Died  at  Paris  in  1570. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters:”  Lanzi,  “History  of 
Painting  in  Italy:”  Bolognini-Amorini,  “Vita  del  Pittore  F.  Pri- 
maticcio,”  1838;  Fontenay,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Primatice,  Le.  See  Primaticcio. 

Prime,  (Samuel  Irenajus,)  D.D.,  an  American  Pres- 
byterian divine,  born  in  Saratoga  county,  New  York,  in 
1812.  He  became  editor  of  the  “ New  York  Observer” 
in  1840.  He  has  published  “Travels  in  Europe  and  the 
East,”  (2  vols.,  1855,)  “The  Power  of  Prayer,”  (1859,) 
and  various  other  works. 

Prime,  (William  Cowper,)  a lawyer,  a brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  Washington  county,  New 
York,  in  1825.  Pie  has  published,  among  other  works, 
“The  Old  House  by  the  River,”  (1853,)  “Boat-Life  in 
Egypt  and  Nubia,”  (1857,)  and  “Tent-Life  in  the  Holy 
Land,”  (1857.) 

Primerose  or  Primrose,  prim'roz,  (Gilbert,)  an 
ecclesiastic,  born  in  Scotland.  He  became  chaplain  to 
the  king,  and  canon  of  Windsor.  Died  in  1643. 

Primerose,  (James,)  a physician,  a son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  Bordeaux.  He  practised  in  York- 
shire, and  wrote  several  medical  works,  which  are 
commended.  Died  about  1660. 

Pri'mus,  (Marcus  Antonius,)  a Roman  general, 
born  at  Tolosa,  (Toulouse,)  in  Gaul.  He  raised  an 
army  for  Vespasian  in  69  a.d.,  and  gained  victories 
over  the  troops  of  Vitellius  at  Verona,  Bedriacum, 
and  Rome. 

Prince,  (Henry,)  an  American  officer,  born  at  East- 
port,  Maine,  in  1 81 1,  fought  with  distinction  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  United  States  army  in  1862. 

Prince,  (John,)  an  English  biographer,  bom  at  Ax- 
minster  in  1643,  was  vicar  of  Totness.  He  wrote  “The 
Worthies  of  Devon,”  (1710.)  Died  in  1723. 

Prince,  (Oliver  H.,)  an  American  jurist  and  United 
States  Senator  from  Georgia,  perished  in  the  wreck  of 
the  steamboat  Home  in  1837. 


Prince,  (Thomas,)  an  American  divine,  born  in  New 
England  in  1687,  was  the  author  of  several  historical 
and  religious  works.  Died  in  1758. 

Prince  de  Beaumont.  See  Le  Prince. 

Prince,  Le.  See  Le  Prince. 

Pringle,  pring'g’I,  (Sir  John,)  a British  physician, 
born  in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  in  1707.  He  studied 
at  Leyden  and  in  Paris,  settled  in  Edinburgh  about  1734, 
and  became  physician  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  who  was 
commander  of  the  army  on  the  continent,  in  1742.  In 
1743  he  was  appointed  chief  physician  to  the  army  in 
Flanders.  He  held  this  office  until  the  peace  of  1748, 
after  which  he  resided  in  London.  He  gained  a Euro- 
pean reputation  by  a valuable  work  “On  the  Diseases 
of  the  Army,”  (1752.)  In  1763  he  was  appointed  phy- 
sician to  the  queen.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1772,  and  became  physician-extraor- 
dinary to  George  III.  in  1774.  In  1778  he  succeeded 
Linnaeus  as  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris.  Pie  corresponded  with  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tific men  of  Europe.  Among  his  works  was  a treatise 
entitled  “Experiments  on  Septic  and  Antiseptic  Sub- 
stances,” (1750,)  which  obtained  the  Copley  medal. 
Died  in  1782. 

Sea  A.  Kippis,  “Life  of  Sir  John  Pringle,”  1783:  Condorcet, 
“filoge  de  Pringle  Vicq-d’Azyr,  “ filoge  de  ].  Pringle,”  1787  ; 
“Biographie  Medicale Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of 
F.minent  Scotsmen.” 

Pringle,  (Thomas,)  a meritorious  Scottish  poet,  born 
at  Blaiklaw,  in  Teviotdale,  in  January,  1789.  During 
his  infancy  an  accident  occurred  which  compelled  him 
to  use  crutches  for  life.  He  wrote  in  1816  “The  Au- 
tumnal Excursion,”  a poem,  which  procured  for  him  the 
friendship  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  1817  he  united  with 
Lockhart,  Wilson,  and  others  in  founding  the  “ Edin- 
burgh Monthly  Magazine,”  of  which  for  a short  time 
he  was  the  editor.  During  his  connection  with  it  the 
name  was  changed  to  “Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  He 
emigrated  in  1820  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
he  edited  the  “South  African  Journal”  and  founded  an 
academy.  His  success  having  been  hindered  by  the 
enmity  of  the  governor,  he  returned  to  England  in  1826, 
and  published  a very  interesting  “ Narrative  of  a Resi- 
dence in  South  Africa.”  Died  in  1834. 

Prins,  (J.  H.,)  a Dulch  painter  bo.  n at  the  Hague 
in  1758  or  1759.  He  painted  views  of  the  interiors  of 
cities.  Died  about  1805. 

Prin'sep,  (Charles  Robert,)  an  English  political 
economist,  born  about  1788,  published  an  “Essay  on 
Money,”  (1818,)  and  translated  Say’s  “ Political  Eco- 
nomy,” from  the  French.  Died  in  1864. 

Prinsep,  (Henry  Thoby.)  an  English  Orientalist, 
born  in  1792,  was  a son  of  John  Prinsep,  M.P.,  of  Lon- 
don. He  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  became  a director  of  the  same  in  1849. 
He  was  also  a profound  scholar  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
and  the  author  of  numerous  books  and  pamphlets  on 
the  history  and  finances  of  India.  Died  in  1878. 

Prinsep,  (James,)  an  eminent  English  Orientalist, 
born  in  1800.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  his  youth,  passed  some  years  at  Benares 
as  assay-master,  and  wrote  “Sketches  of  Benares.” 
Having  removed  to  Calcutta,  he  became  in  1832  editor 
of  the  “ Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,”  for  which  he 
wrote  valuable  articles  on  chemistry,  Indian  coins,  and 
Indian  antiquities.  He  succeeded  H.  H.  Wilson  as 
secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  1832.  He  made  some 
important  discoveries  in  the  history  of  India  by  the  aid 
of  inscriptions,  which  he  deciphered,  and  which  had 
baffled  other  antiquaries.  He  died  at  sea,  during  a 
voyage  to  England,  in  1840. 

Printz,  pRlnts,  ( Wolfgang  Caspar,  ) a German 
composer,  born  in  the  Palatinate  in  1641.  He  published 
a “Historical  Description  of  Song  and  Music,”  (1690,) 
and  other  works.  Died  at  Sorau  in  1717. 

Priolo,  pRe'o'lo',  or  Prioli  pRe'o'le',  (Benjamin,)  a 
French  historian,  of  Italian  extraction,  was  born  in 
Saintonge  in  1602.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a “ History  of 
France  from  the  Death  of  Louis  XIII.,”  (1662,)  which 
is  praised  by  Bayle.  Died  in  1667. 

See  J.  Rhodius,  “De  Vita  B.  Prioli,”  1672. 
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Pri'or,  (Sir  James,)  an  English  biographer  and  sur- 
geon, born  in  1790,  served  many  years  in  the  navy.  He 
wrote  a “ Life  of  Edmund  Burke,”  (1824,)  regarded  as  the 
best  life  of  that  great  statesman  that  has  yet  appeared, 
and  a “ Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,”  (1836.)  Died  in  1S69. 

See  Allibone,  “ Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Prior,  (Matthew,)  an  English  poet  and  diplomatist, 
was  born  in  Dorsetshire  on  the  21st  of  July,  1664. 
He  was  educated,  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
in  Saint  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  1686,  and  obtained  a 
Fellowship.  To  ridicule  Dryden’s  “ Hind  and  Panther,” 
Prior  and  Charles  Montague  wrote  a poem  entitled 
“The  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,”  (1687.)  About 
1690  he  was  initiated  into  public  business  as  secretary 
to  the  embassy  which  was  sent  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Hague.  He  was  secretary  to  the  embassy  which  nego- 
tiated the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  and  under-secretary 
of  state  for  a. short  time  in  1699.  In  1700  he  produced 
“Carmen  Seculare,”  a poetical  panegyric  on  William 
III.,  which  Johnson  calls  “one  of  his  most  splendid 
compositions.”  He  entered  Parliament  in  1701,  and, 
deserting  the  Whigs,  joined  the  Tory  party,  which, 
having  attained  power,  sent  Prior  to  Paris  privately  with 
propositions  of  peace  in  July,  1711.  He  was  accredited 
as  ambassador  at  Paris  in  August,  1713,  and  obtained 
the  reputation  of  a skilful  diplomatist.  The  Whigs, 
having  come  into  power,  recalled  him  in  August,  1714, 
and  charged  him  with  treason.  He  was  imprisoned 
about  two  years,  (during  which  he  wrote  “ Alma,”  a 
poem,)  and  was  then  released  without  trial.  He  died  at 
Wimpole  in  September,  1721.  Among  his  poems  are 
“ Solomon,”  an  “ Ode  on  the  Battle  of  Ramillies,”  (1706,) 
and  several  tales.  “ Prior  has  written  with  great  variety,” 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  “ and  his  variety  has  made  him  popu- 
lar. . . . If  his  poetry  be  generally  considered,  his  praise 
will  be  that  of  correctness  and  industry  rather  than  of 
compass  of  comprehension  or  activity  of  fancy.  He 
never  made  any  effort  of  invention.” 

See  Johnson,  “ Lives  of  the  Poets Campbell,  “ Specimens  of 
the  British  Poets  “ Biographia  Britannica  Thackeray,  “ The 
English  Humourists;”  “ North  British  Review”  for  November,  1857. 

PrFor,  (Thomas,)  an  Irishman,  noted  for  public 
spirit,  was  born  at  Rathdowney,  Queens  county,  in  1679. 
He  founded  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  published 
“ A List  of  Absentees,  with  Observations  on  Trade,” 
etc.,  (1729.)  Died  in  1751. 

Priscian,  prish'e-an,  [Lat.  Priscia'nus  ; Fr.  Pris- 
CIEN,  pRe'seH.N',]  a distinguished  Roman  grammarian, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a Christian,  and  native  of 
Caesarea.  He  taught  grammar  at  Constantinople  about 
525  A.D.,  and  left  several  works,  which  are  extant.  His 
work  “ De  Arte  Grammatica,”  or  “Commentaria  Gram- 
matica,”  is  the  most  complete  and  philosophic  treatise 
on  that  subject  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity. 
Its  value  is  enhanced  by  many  quotations  from  works 
which  are  lost. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Latina;”  Bahr,  “Geschichte  der 
Romischen  Literatur.” 

Priscianus.  See  PRTScrAN. 

Priscien.  See  Priscian. 

Pris-cil'li-an,  [Lat.  Priscillia'nus  ; Fr.  Priscil- 
LIEN,  pRe'se'leJ^N',]  a Spanish  ecclesiastic,  born  near 
Corduba,  (Cordova,)  is  said  to  have  professed  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gnostics  and  Manicheans.  He  was  charged 
with  heresy  and  beheaded  by  Maximus  about  385  a.d. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale.  ” 

Priscillianus.  See  Priscilltan. 

Priscillien.  See  Priscillian. 

Fris'cus,  [Gr.  II pioKog,]  an  able  Byzantine  historian, 
born  at  Panium,  in  Thrace.  He  was  sent  by  Theodosius 
on  an  embassy  to  Attila  in  445  a.d.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  this  embassy,  and  of  the  life  of  Attila,  frag- 
ments of  which  are  extant.  His  style  is  commended, 
and  his  history  is  esteemed  for  veracity.  Died  about 
470  A.D. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca.” 

Priscus,  (C.  Lutorius,)  a Roman  poet,  composed  a 
poem  on  the  death  of  Germanicus,  which  was  very  popu- 
lar. Died  about  21  a.d. 


Priscus,  (Helvidius,)  a Roman  senator,  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  liberty  and  his  boldness  of  speech.  He 
was  banished  by  Nero  in  66  A.D.,  and  became  praetor  in 
70,  soon  after  which  he  was  put  to  death  by  Vespasian. 

Priscus,  (Tarquinius.)  See  Tarquinius. 

Pritch'ard,  (Andrew,)  an  English  naturalist  and 
microscopist  of  the  present  century.  He  published  a 
number  of  valuable  works,  among  which  are  “The  Mi- 
croscopic Cabinet,”  (1832,)  a “ Natural  History  of  Ani- 
malcules,” (1834,)  “ Micrographia  : Essays  on  Micro- 
scopes,” (1837,)  and  a “ History  of  Infusoria,  Living  and 
Fossil,”  (1841  ; 4th  edition,  1861.) 

Pritz,  pRits,  (Johann  Georg,)  a German  Lutheran 
minister,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1662.  He  preached  at  Leip- 
sic,  Zerbst,  and  Frankfort,  and  published  several  works. 
Died  in  1732. 

Froaeresius,  pro-e-ree'she-us,  [Gr.  Tlpoaipemog,]  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  born  in  Armenia  about  275  a.d.  He 
taught  at  Athens  with  a high  reputation.  Died  about 
365  a.d. 

Pre/bus,  (Marcus  Aurelius,)  an  excellent  Roman 
emperor,  born  at  Sirmium  about  235  a.d.  He  served 
.with  distinction  in  the  armies  of  Valerian  and  succeeding 
emperors,  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Germany.  He 
received  the  command  of  all  the  legions  in  the  East  from 
Tacitus,  at  whose  death,  in  276  A.D.,  Probus  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  his  army.  The  senate  confirmed 
their  choice.  He  defeated  the  Germans  in  Gaul,  and 
his  rivals  Saturninus,  Proculus,  and  Bonosus.  Pie  was 
killed  by  mutinous  soldiers  in  282  A.D.,  and  left  a very 
high  reputation  for  virtue  and  ability.  It  is  said  that 
he  had  offended  his  troops  by  the  expression  of  a hope 
that  the  time  was  near  when  armies  would  be  no  longer 
necessary. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;”  Aure- 
lius V ictor,  “ De  Caesaribus”  and  “ Epitome.  ” 

Probus,  (Marcus  Valerius,)  a Roman  grammarian, 
born  at  Berytus,  (Beyroot,)  lived  in  the  first  century  of 
our  era.  He  is  identified  by  some  with  the  Probus  of 
the  next  article. 

Probus,  (Valerius,)  an  eminent  Roman  grammarian, 
who  flourished  probably  about  100  a.d.  He  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Virgil,  often  cited  by  Servius,  and  other 
works. 

Procaccini,  pRo-kit-chee'nee,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  in  Rome  about  1675.  He  became  painter 
to  the  King  of  Spain  in  1720.  Died  in  Spain  in  1734. 

Procaccini,  ( Camillo,)  a painter,  born  at  Bologna 
in  1545  or  1546,  was  a son  and  pupil  of  Ercole  the  Elder. 
He  was  remarkable  for  facility  and  for  fecundity  of  in- 
vention. “He  had,”  says  Lanzi,  “a  simplicity,  grace, 
and  spirit  which  charm  the  eye,  if  they  do  not  always 
satisfy  the  judgment.”  Among  his  works  are  a fresco 
of  “The  Last  Judgment,”  at  Reggio,  and  an  oil-picture 
of  “ Saint  Rocco  curing  the  Sick.”  Died  in  1626. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Ticozzi,  “Dizio- 
nario.” 

Procaccini,  (Carlo  Antonio,)  a painter,  was  a 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding.  He  painted  land- 
scapes, fruits,  and  flowers  with  success.  Some  of  his 
works  are  dated  1605. 

Procaccini,  (Ercole,)  the  Elder,  a painter,  born  at 
Bologna  in  1520,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding.  His 
style  was  accurate  and  free  from  mannerism,  but  his 
design  was  rather  minute.  Among  his  disciples  were 
Sabbatini,  Bertoja,  his  three  sons,  and  other  eminent 
artists.  He  was  living  in  1591. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Procaccini,  (Ercole,)  the  Younger,  a son  of  Carlo 
Antonio,  was  born  at  Milan  in  1596.  He  was  an  able 
painter  of  flowers  and  history.  Died  in  1676. 

Procaccini,  (Giulio  Cesare,)  a brother  of  Camillo, 
noticed  above,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1548,  and  was  the 
ablest  painter  of  the  family.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
imitators  of  the  style  of  Correggio.  Among  his  works 
are  a “ Virgin  and  Child”  and  “ The  Passage  of  the  Red 
Sea.”  His  design  was  correct,  his  composition  inge- 
nious, and  his  style  noble,  or  grandiose.  He  worked 
mostly  at  Milan,  where  he  died  in  1626. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Ticozzi,  “Dizio- 
nario.” 
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Procida,  di,  de  pRo'che-dji,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
conspirator,  born  at  Salerno  about  1225,  was  a partisan 
of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen.  He  entered  the  service 
of  Pedro  of  Aragon,  and  was  engaged  in  intrigues  or 
conspiracies  against  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  had  made 
himself  master  of  Sicily.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
master-spirit  of  that  massacre  of  the  French  called  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  (March  30,  1282.)  Died  after  1302. 

See  N.  Buscemi,  “ Saggio  della  Vita  di  Giovanni  di  Procida,” 
1836;  Amari,  “ La  Guerra  del  Vespro  Siciliano;”  “ Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  Gen^rale.  ” 

Pro-cil'li-us,  a Roman  historian,  was  a contemporary 
of  Cicero.  His  works  are  not  extant. 

Pro'cles,  [ npoic/J/c, ] a skilful  Greek  engraver  of 
medals,  whose  period  is  unknown.  His  name  is  found 
on  coins  of  Naxos  and  Catana. 

Fro'clus,  [Gr.  II po/cAop;  Ger.  Pro'klus,]  an  eminent 
Greek  philosopher  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school,  was  born 
at  Constantinople  in  412  A.D.,  and  was  surnamed  Dia- 
DOCHUS,  (“  the  Successor.”)  He  studied  under  Hero 
and  Olympiodorus  at  Alexandria,  and  under  Plutarchus 
at  Athens,  where  he  afterwards  succeeded  Syrianus  as  the 
head  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school.  He  was  very  deficient 
in  judgment.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  a treatise 
“ On  the  Sphere,”  commentaries  on  the  “ Parmenides” 
and  “Timteus”  of  Plato,  a treatise  against  the  Chris- 
tians, and  “ Institutio  Theologica,”  (2 toixciuoic  QzoX.oyi.KTi,) 
all  of  which  are  extant,  (except  part  of  the  commentary 
on  the  “Timseus.”)  He  died  in  485  A.D.  According  to 
the  extravagant  estimate  of  M.  Cousin,  all  the  philo- 
sophic rays  which  emanated  from  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  etc.  were  concentrated  in  Proclus. 

See  Brucker,  “ History  of  Philosophy Ritter,  “ History  of 
Philosophy;”  Tennemann,  “ Geschichte der  Philosophic “ Nou- 
velle Biographic  Generale.” 

Proclus,  Saint,  was  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
from  434  a.d.  until  his  death,  in  446.  He  left  homilies 
and  epistles,  which  are  extant. 

Proc'ne,  [Gr.  JlpoKvri;  Fr.  Progn^,  pRog'ni',1  a 
daughter  of  Pandi'on,  King  of  Athens,  a sister  of  Philo- 
mela, and  wife  of  Tereus.  She  was  said  to  have  been 
changed  into  a swallow. 

Procope.  See  Procopius. 

Procope-Couteau,  pRo'kop'  koo'to',  a French  phy- 
sician and  comic  author,  born  in  Paris  in  1684.  His  real 
name  was  Michel  Coltelli.  Died  in  1753. 

Pro-co'pl-us,  a Roman  general,  born  in  Cilicia.  He 
aspired  to  supreme  power  in  the  East  in  363  a.d.,  and 
waged  war  against  Valens,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death 
in  366. 

Pro-co'pi-us,  [ Gr.  II po/comof  ; Fr.  Procope,  pRo'- 
kop',]  an  eminent  Byzantine  historian,  born  at  Caesarea, 
in  Palestine,  about  495  a.d.  He  became  in  527  a.d. 
secretary  to  Belisarius,  whom  he  attended  in  his  cam- 
paigns against  the  Persians,  the  Vandals,  (in  Africa,) 
and  the  Goths.  In  the  Gothic  war  he  had  a high  com- 
mand in  the  navy.  He  returned  to  Constantinople  about 
541  a.d.,  and  obtained  the  favour  of  Justinian,  who  ap- 
pointed him  a senator  and  in  562  prefect  of  the  capital. 
The  question  whether  he  was  a Christian  or  a Pagan  has 
been  disputed  by  many  modern  writers.  His  principal 
work  is  a “ History  of  his  Own  Times,”  in  eight  books, 
which  is  highly  esteemed  for  veracity.  His  style  is  com- 
mended for  vigour  and  elegance.  There  is  extant  a secret 
and  scandalous  history  of  the  Byzantine  court,  entitled 
'AvEKdora,  which  is  ascribed  to  him  ; but  his  authorship 
is  doubted.  Died  about  565  a.d. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  Cave,  “Historia  Lite- 
raria;”  Hankius,  “ Scriptores  Byzantini “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale.  ” 

Procopius,  (Anthemius.)  See  Anthemius. 

Procopius,  (Demetrius,)  a biographer,  born  atMos- 
copolis,  in  Macedonia,  lived  about  1730.  He  wrote,  in 
Greek,  a series  of  biographies  of  Greek  scholars  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  is  commended.  It  was 
published  by  Fabricius  in  1722  in  his  “Bibliotheca 
Grasca.” 

Procopius  of  Gaza,  a biblical  commentator,  flour- 
ished about  550  a.d. 

Pro-co'pl-us  Ra'sa,  an  able  Bohemian  general,  suc- 
ceeded Ziska  in  1424  as  the  leader  of  the  Hussites  or 
Taborites.  He  defeated  the  Austrians  in  a number  of 


battles,  and  ravaged  Moravia,  Austria,  and  Saxony.  In 
1431  he  routed  an  imperial  army  which  had  invaded 
Bohemia.  He_was  killed  in  battle  in  1434. 

Pro-crus'tes,  [Gr.  npoKpvoTT/p  ; Fr.  Procruste,  pRo'- 
kRiist',]  (i.e.  “the  Stretcher,”)  a surname  of  Damastes 
or  Polypemon,  a famous  robber,  who  compelled  his 
captives  to  lie  on  a bed,  and  made  them  coincide  with 
it  in  length  by  cutting  off  their  legs  or  stretching  them 
in  case  they  were  too  long  or  too  short.  He  was  killed 
by  Theseus. 

Froc'ter,  (Adelaide  Anne,)  an  English  poetess, 
born  in  London  in  1825,  was  a daughter  of  Bryan 
Waller  Procter.  She  became  in  1853  a contributor  to 
“Household  Words”  and  “All  the  Year  Round,”  and 
published  in  1858  “Legends  and  Lyrics.”  A second 
volume  of  “Legends  and  Lyrics”  came  out  in  1861. 
Died  in  1864. 

See  an  article,  by  Charles  Dickens, in  the  “Atlantic  Monthly” 
for  December,  1865. 

Procter,  (Bryan  Waller,)  an  English  poet,  who 
wrote  under  the  assumed  name  of  Barry  Cornwall, 
was  born  about  1790.  Fie  studied  law,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1831.  He  acquired  distinction  by  a volume 
entitled  “Dramatic  Scenes,  and  other  Poems,”  (1819.) 
His  tragedy  of  “ Mirandola”  (1821)  was  performed  with 
success.  Among  his  other  works  are  “The  Flood  of 
Thessaly,”  “English  Songs,  and  other  Small  Poems,” 
(1832,)  “Essays  and  Tales  in  Prose,”  (1851,)  and 
“Charles  Lamb:  a Memoir,”  (1866.)  Died  in  1874. 

Proctor,  (Richard  Anthony,)  an  English  astro- 
nomer and  lecturer,  was  born  at  Chelsea  in  1837.  He 
is  the  author  of  “ Saturn  and  its  System,”  (18b:,)  “ The 
Expanse  of  Heaven,”  (1873,)  and  other  works. 

Proc-u-le'ius,  (Caius,)  a Roman  knight,  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Octavian,  (Augustus.)  After  the  battle 
of  Actium  he  was  sent  by  the  victor  to  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  He  is  mentioned  favourably  by  Horace, 

Proc'u-lus,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist,  was  a contem- 
porary of  Nerva.  He  gave  his  name  to  a school  or  sect, 
(Proculiani  or  Proculani.)  Among  the  jurists  cited  in 
the  Digest  he  is  the  second  in  order  of  time. 

Proculus,  a Roman  officer,  who  attempted  to  usurp 
imperial  power  in  Gaul  in  280  a.d.  He  was  defeated 
by  Probus,  and  put  to  death. 

Prod'i-cus,  [IIpoA/cof,]  an  eloquent  Greek  Sophist  or 
philosopher,  born  in  Ceos,  lived  about  430  B.c.  He 
lectured  at  Athens  and  other  places.  Among  his  pupils 
or  auditors  were  Isocrates,  Euripides,  and  perhaps  Soc- 
rates. He  was  accused  of  atheism  without  sufficient 
evidence.  He  wrote  a beautiful  apologue  entitled  “The 
Choice  of  Hercules,”  an  outline  or  abridgment  of  which 
has  been  preserved  by  Xenophon. 

See  Xenophon,  “Memorabilia;”  Hummel,  “Dissertatio  his- 
torica  de  Prodico  Sophista,”  1847;  Plato,  “Protagoras.” 

Progne.  See  Procne. 

Proetides,  prlt'e-diz,  the  daughters  of  Proetus,  King 
of  Argolis  or  Argos,  were  named  Lysippe,  Iphinoe,  and 
Iphianassa.  According  to  the  fable,  they  became  insane 
and  imagined  that  they  were  cows. 

Proetus,  pree'tus,  [Gr.  Ilpon-of,]  a king  of  Argos,  was 
a twin-brother  of  Acrisius,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  in 
a contest  for  the  throne.  He  afterwards  recovered  a 
share  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  aid  of  Jobates.  He  is 
said  to  have  given  Melampus  a part  of  his  kingdom 
for  curing  his  daughter  of  insanity. 

Frokesch-Osten,  von,  fon  pRo'kSsh  os'ten,  (Anton,) 
Baron,  an  Austrian  diplomatist,  general,  and  able  writer, 
born  at  Gratz,  in  Styria,  in  1795.  He  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Athens  in  1834,  to  Berlin  in  1849,  and  to 
Constantinople  in  1855.  He  published  “Memoirs  and 
Souvenirs  of  the  Orient,”  (1836,)  which  is  said  to  be  a 
work  of  much  merit.  Died  in  1867. 

Proklus.  See  Proclus. 

Prokne.  See  Procne. 

Prokofief  or  Frokophief,  pro-ko'fe-£f,  (Ivan  Pro- 
KOFIEVITCH,)  a Russian  sculptor,  born  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg in  1758,  was  a pupil  of  Julien,  of  Paris.  He  worked 
with  success  at  his  native  place.  Died  in  1828. 

Fro-ko'po-vitch,  (Theophanes,)  a Russian  prelate, 
born  at  Kiev  in  1681.  He  became  Bishop  of  Pskof  in 
1715,  and  composed,  at  the  request  of  Peter  the  Great, 
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an  ecclesiastical  code,  in  which  priests  are  treated  as 
employees  of  the  civil  power.  Died  in  1736. 

See  Tchistovitch,  “Theophane  Prokopovitch  et  Theophllacte 
Lopatinski,”  1861. 

Promethee.  See  Prometheus. 

Pro-me'the-us,  [Gr.  IT pofuidevg;  Fr.  Prom£th£e, 
pRo'ml'ti',]  a personage  of  the  Greek  mythology,  was  a 
son  of  Iapetus.  According  to  one  tradition,  he  stole  fire 
from  heaven,  for  which  offence  Jupiter  chained  him  to 
a rock  or  pillar,  and  an  eagle  daily  devoured  his  liver, 
which  was  nightly  restored.  4Eschylus  represents  him 
as  an  immortal  being,  a benefactor  of  men,  the  giver  of 
fire,  and  a heroic  sufferer,  who  was  oppressed  by  the 
power  of  Jupiter,  but  maintained  an  inflexible  spirit 
until  he  was  liberated  by  Hercules.  His  name  signifies 
“forethought.”  Some  authors  relate  that  he  created  a 
man  out  of  clay  and  animated  him  with  fire  which  he 
stole  from  heaven,  and  that  he  was  the  husband  of  Pan- 
dora. (See  HLschylus,  “ Prometheus  Bound.”) 

See,  also,  Lassaulx,  “Prometheus;  die  Sage  und  ihr  Sinn,” 
1843. 

Pro-mo'tus,  (3Elius,)  a physician  of  Alexandria, 
whose  period  is  unknown.  It  is  supposed  that  he  lived 
before  the  Christian  era.  Some  of  his  works  are  extant 
in  manuscript. 

Prompsault,  pR^N'sb',  (Jean  Henri  Romain,)  a 
French  ecclesiastical  writer,  born  at  Montelimart  in 
1798.  He  published  a “Dictionary  of  Canon  Law,” 
and  several  works  on  grammar.  Died  in  1858. 

Prony,  de,  deh  pRo'ne',  (Gaspard  Clair  Francois 
Marie  Riche,)  a French  mathematician  and  engineer, 
born  at  Chamelet  (Rhone)  in  July,  1755.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1791  director  of  the  Cadastre , and  received 
an  order  to  compose  logarithms  or  mathematical  tables 
adapted  to  the  decimal  division  of  the  circle,  a work  of 
great  labour  and  utility.  In  1791  he  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  of  bridges  and  causeways.  He  became  about 
1794  professor  of  mechanics  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  a 
member  of  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes,  and  a member  of 
the  Institute.  In  1798  he  was  invited  by  Bonaparte  to 
join  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  but  declined.  He  received 
the  title  of  baron  in  1828,  and  became  a peer  of  France 
in  1835.  Among  his  principal  works  are  “Hydraulic 
Architecture,”  (2  vols.,  1790-96,)  “Philosophical  Me- 
chanics,” (1800,)  “Lectures  on  Analytical  Mechanics,” 
(1810,)  and  a “ Hydrographic  and  Statistical  Description 
of  the  Pontine  Marshes,”  (1823,)  which  is  a work  of 
much  merit.  He  wrote  a number  of  articles  for  the 
“Biographie  Universelle.”  Died  in  1839. 

See  Arago,  “ Notices  biographiques,”  tome  iii. : “ filoge  de 
Prony,”  by  C.  Dupin;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale.” 

Properce.  See  Propertius. 

Propertius,  pro-per'she-us,  [Fr.  Properce,  pRo'- 
P§rss';  It.  Properzio,  pRtnpSRt'se-o,]  (Sextus  Aure- 
lius,) an  eminent  Roman  elegiac  poet,  born  in  Umbria 
about  50  B.c.  He  informs  us  that  he  was  born  in  Umbria, 
on  the  border  of  Etruria.  His  paternal  estate  was  confis- 
cated by  Octavius  because  his  father  had  been  a partisan 
of  Antony.  He  began  early  to  write  poetry,  became  a resi- 
dent of  Rome,  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  Maecenas. 
His  life  appears  to  have  been  that  of  “a  man  of  wit 
and  pleasure  about  town.”  His  career  as  a poet  was 
influenced  by  a passion  for  Cynthia,  a poetess  and  lady 
of  superior  talents,  who  furnished  a theme  for  his  early 
elegies.  He  chose  Callimachus  as  his  model,  and  be- 
came a rather  pedantic  imitator  of  the  Greeks.  His 
style  is*  censured  as  too  artificial.  Both  ancient  and 
modern  critics,  however,  assign  to  him  a high  rank  as 
a poet.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Ovid.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  unknown.  Four  books  of  elegies  are  the 
only  works  of  Propertius  that  are  now  extant.  A cor- 
rect English  version  of  his  first  book  was  published 
anonymously  in  1781.  Among  the  best  editions  of  the 
text  is  that  of  Lachmann,  (Leipsic,  1816.) 

See  “Vita  Propertii,”  in  Lachmann’s  edition,  1816  ; Gillet  de 
Moivre,  “La  Vie  et  les  Amours  de  Properce,”  1744:  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gdndrale  “ Westminster  Review”  for  January,  1854. 

Properzio.  See  Propertius. 

Propiac,  de,  deh  pro'pe'ik',  (Catherine  Joseph 
Ferdinand  Girard,)  a French  litterateur , born  at 
Dijon  in  1759;  died  in  1823. 


Pros'er-pine,  [Gr.  HepoE<j)dvri,  ( Perseph' one ; ) Fr. 
Proserpine,  pRo'zgR'p&n';  Lat.  Proserpi'na,]  the 
goddess  and  queen  of  the  infernal  regions,  was  said 
to  have  been  a daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  and  the 
wife  of  Pluto.  The  poets  feigned  that  as  she  was  gather- 
ing flowers  near  Enna  she  was  abducted  by  Pluto  ; that 
Ceres,  not  knowing  what  had  become  of  her,  searched 
for  her  with  torches  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  for  nine 
days ; that  Helios  revealed  the  secret  of  her  abduction  ; 
that  Jupiter,  induced  by  the  importunity  of  Ceres,  re- 
quested Pluto  to  restore  her,  and  that  Pluto  consented 
that  she  should  spend  two-thirds  of  the  year  with  the 
gods  above,  and  the  other  third  in  the  lower  world. 
Later  writers  say  that  she  was  to  pass  the  half  of  her 
time  in  Hades  and  the  other  half  in  the  regions  of  light. 
She  is  supposed  to  be  a symbol  of  vegetation,  and  of 
the  creative  and  destructive  power  of  heat. 

Prosper,  pRos'paiR',  surnamed  Aquita'nus,  (“of 
Aquitaine,”)  a theologian,  born  at  Bordeaux,  in  Gaul, 
about  404  a.d.  He  was  a zealous  opponent  of  the  Semi- 
Pelagians,  and  wrote  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Saint 
Augustine.  Plis  works,  among  which  are  some  poems, 
are  still  extant.  Died  after  463  a.d. 

Pros'per  Tl'ro  or  Ty'ro,  a poet,  who  is  often  con- 
founded with  Prosper  Aquitanus,  was  born  in  Gaul,  and 
lived  about  400  a.d.  He  wrote  a “ Poem  of  a Husband 
to  his  Wife,”  (“  Poema  Conjugis  ad  Uxorem.”) 

Prost,  pRo,  (Claude,)  Baron,  a French  general, 
born  at  Auxonne  in  1764  ; died  in  1834. 

Prost  de  Royer,  pRo  deh  rwl'yi',  (Antoine  Fran- 
cois,) a French  jurist,  born  at  Lyons  in  1729  ; died  in 
17S4. 

Fro-tag'o-ras,  [Gr.  Tlpurayopag  ; Fr.  Protagore, 
pRo'tt'goR',]  an  eminent  Greek  philosopher  and  Sophist, 
born  at  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  flourished  about  440  B.c.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a pupil  of  Democritus  ; but  this 
is  doubted  by  some,  because  Protagoras  was  probably 
older  than  his  supposed  master.  According  to  Plato 
and  Diogenes,  he  was  the  first  who  adopted  the  name 
of  Sophist  and  taught  for  pay.  He  taught  oratory  at 
Athens  and  other  cities.  He  was  banished  from  Athens 
because  he  said  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  gods 
existed  or  not.  His  works,  which  treated  on  ethics, 
physics,  etc.,  are  lost,  but  his  peculiar  doctrines  are  ex- 
plained in  the  “ Theaetetus”  of  Plato.  He  reached  the 
age  of  seventy  or  more,  and  died  about  410  B.c.  It  was 
a maxim  of  Protagoras  that  “man  is  the  measure  of  the 
universe  or  of  all  things,  and  that  whatever  he  judges  to 
be  true  is  true.”  Cicero  says,  “ Putet  id  cuique  verum 
esse  quod  cuique  videatur.”  (“  Quaestiones  Academicae.”) 

See  Plato’s  dialogue  entitled  “ Protagoras Grote,  “ Plato  and 
the  other  Companions  of  Socrates,”  3 vols.,  1865;  Herbst,  “ Des 
Protagoras  Leben  und  Sophistik,”  etc.,  1832;  J.  Frei,  “ Quaestiones 
Protagoreae,”  Bonn,  1845;  Vitringa,  “Disquisitio  de  Protagorse 
Vita  et  Philosophia,”  1853;  C.  Mallet,  “ Etudes  philosophiques,” 
tome  ii. ; Grote,  “ History  of  Greece,”  chap,  lxvii. 

Protagore.  See  Protagoras. 

Protain,  pro'Hn',  (Jean  Constantin,)  a French 
architect,  born  in  Paris  in  1769.  He  was  employed  in 
Egypt  in  1798-99  as  architect  to  the  commission  of  arts 
and  sciences,  and  became  a member  of  the  Institute  of 
Cairo  in  1801.  Died  in  1837. 

Protee.  See  Proteus. 

Protet,  pRo'ti',  (Auguste  Leopold,)  a French  rear- 
admiral,  born  at  Saint-Servan  about  1810.  He  was 
Governor  of  Senegal  from  1850  to  1855,  during  which 
period  he  made  an  exploration  of  that  region.  He  was 
killed  in  a battle  against  the  Taepings  of  China,  in  1862. 

Pro'te-us,  [Gr.  Ilpurtuf ; Fr.  Prot£e,  pRo'tl',]  a 
divinity  of  the  Greek  mythology,  was  sometimes  called 
a son  of  Neptune  and  a king  of  Egypt.  He  was  repre- 
sented as  a prophetic  old  man,  who  lived  in  the  sea  and 
could  foretell  future  events,  but  eluded  those  who  seized 
and  importuned  him  to  prophesy,  by  transforming  him- 
self into  a great  variety  of  shapes.  If  his  efforts  to 
escape  were  baffled,  he  resumed  his  original  or  usual  form 
and  revealed  his  secret  knowledge.  His  occupation  was 
to  tend  the  flocks  of  seals  or  sea-calves  belonging  to 
Neptune. 

See  Homer,  “ Odyssey,”  book  iv. ; Virgil,  “ Georgies,”  book 
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Protogene.  See  Protogenes. 
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